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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

riOM  TBB  FEACB  OF  AVrX\iCTDJLB  TO  THX  BND  OF 
TBB  WAB  BBTWBBH  BPABTA  ANJD  OLTBTHUS. 

The  position  in  \v1uch  Sparta  was  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  so 
itnmg  and  commanding,  that  only  a  little  mod- 
eration mod  pnidence  on  her  part  seemed  to  be 
wanting  to  secure  her  dominion  over  GreecCi 
and  the  general  tranquillity,  for  a  long  course 
of  jeaiB.    Tet  not  many,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
passed  before  she  found  herself  engaged  in  a 
new  stmggle,  which  at  one  time  threatened  her 
safety,  and,  even  when  most  prosperously  con- 
ducted, added  little  to  her  glory,  and  did  not 
eompensate  by  any  solid  adrantage  for  the  sac- 
rifices which  it  required.    It  is  not  easy  to  de- 
tennine  how  far  tlus  result  must  be  ascribed  to 
eirm  of  policy  oonunitted  by  the  Spartan  gor- 
emmeDt,  or  to  causes  which  it  could  not  con- 
tnd,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  Constitution,  which 
emy  year  changed  the  officers  of  state  who 
bad  the  principal  share  in  the  administration  of 
a&irs.      But  after,  making  full  abatement  for 
onavoidable  adverse  circumstances,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  questioned  that  the  Spartans  were  too 
fflueh  elated  by  success,  that  they  overlooked 
the  bounds  of  a  reasonable  ambition,  and  neg- 
lected the  steps  and  the  instruments  by  which 
they  had  risen  to  their  lofty  station.     Their 
treatment  of  Athens  was  clearly  injudicious. 
The  otdigation  conferred  by  their  resistance  to 
the  wishes  of  their  allies,  who  proposed  the 
harahest  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  against 
Iheir  faUen  enemy,  was  cancelled  by  the  sanc- 
tion afterward  given  to  the  atrocities  of  the 
llinty;   and  aU  the  benefit  that  might  have 
been  denized  from  the  support  of  that  odious 
fovemment  was  thrown  away  by  the  lenity 
«1iidi  permitted  its  overthrow ;  yet  in  such  a 
maimer  as  neither  to  excite  any  feelings  of  grat- 
itude, nor  even  in  any  degree  to  weaken  the 
impression  of  their  previous  hostility,  which 
was  shortly  after  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the 
OBgenerons  exaction  of  the  loan  by  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  avert  the  revolution.    This 
onwise  fluctuation  was,  indeed,  the  efifect  of  a 
straggle  between  parties  at  home ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  assumed  by  aU  parties  that  it  was 
impossible  Athens  shocdd  ever  again  become 
Ibnnidable,  and  that  she  might  safely  be  either 
trampled  on  or  restored  to  independence. 

The  war  undertaken  on  beh^  of  the  Asiatic 
Greekn  seems  to  have  been  in  itself  a  politic  as 
well  as  an  honourable  measure.  But  the  Spar- 
tan government  appears  not  to  hAve  formed  a 
dear  riew  of  its  own  designs,  or  to  have  been 
Minded  by  inordinate  ambition  to  the  danger  as 
wen  38  the  difficulty  of  its  enterprises.  The 
war,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  object  of 
poteeUng  the  Asiatic  colonies,  might  have  been 
both  safe  and  useful  to  Sparta ;  but  even  for  this 
ii  was  necessary  that  she  should  not  at 


the  same  time  have  been  embarrassed  by  a  con- 
test in  Greece ;  and  when  the  views  of  her  com- 
mander were  enlarged  to  the  conquest  of  Asia, 
it  became  time  to  consider  whether,  even  if  the 
resources  of  Sparta  were  adequate  to  this  end^ 
it  could  be  accomplished  without  the  ruin  of  hei 
institutions.  There  was  evidently  some  mis- 
calculation at  the  outset  of  the  expedition  of 
Agesilaus,  since  it  was  found  necessary  to  re* 
call  him  in  the  midst  6f  his  triumphs  ;  even  if 
Sparta  did  not  involve  herself  in  the  unseason- 
able quarrel  with  her  old  aUies,  which  broke  out 
in  the  Corinthian  war,  through  her  own  impru- 
dence. How  far  this  was  the  case,  depends  on 
a  question  which  we  cannot  now  determine.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  animosity  of  Thebes 
was  wholly  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Spartan  government,  or  may  rather  be  attribu- 
ted to  poUtical  changes,  which  arose  at  Thebes 
immediately  on  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  from  other  entirely  unknown  causes.  But 
at  least  we  can  hardly  acquit  Sparta  of  an  ex- 
cessive confidence  in  her  own  strength,  when 
we  see  her  needlessly  braving  the  united  hos- 
tility of  the  principal  powers  to  which  she  owed 
her  success  in  her  recent  conflict  with  an  ene- 
my, who,  though  humbled  and  weakened,  was 
heither  conciliated  nor  subdued. 

The  peace  of  Antalcidas,  though  i\  did  not  re- 
store to  Sparta  all  that  she  had  lost  in  the  pre- 
ceding interval  subsequent  to  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  ^aced  her  in  a  situation  in  some  respects 
more  advantageous  than  that  which  she  stood 
in  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  Athens,  in- 
deed, was  no  longer  a  subject  existing  only  by 
8ufl*erance  of  her  sovereign,  but  was  once  more 
an  independent  and  powerful  state.  She  was, 
however,  confined  almost  entirely  to  her  natu- 
ral resources,  and  forbidden  to  aspire  to  impe- 
rial rank.  Thebes  was  irrecoverably  lost  as  an 
aUy.  The  injuries  she  had  suffered  were  so 
deep  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  the  breach 
between  her  and  Sparta  could  ever  be  amica- 
bly healed,  or  that  a  party  favourable  to  the 
Spartan  interests  could  ever  prevail  there  so 
long  as  the  state  retained  its  independence. 
But  the  injury  had  disarmed  the  animosity 
which  it  provoked.  Thebes  was  no  longer  any- 
thing more  than  the  first  of  the  Boeotian  cities, 
and  was  surrounded  by  implacable  and  vigOant 
enemies,  aU  connected  by  the  firmest  ties  of  in- 
terest with  Sparta.  Peloponnesus,  now  that 
Corinth  was  restored  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
was  more  than  ever  at  the  beck  of  her  ancient 
mistress,  who  thus  saw  herself  without  a  rival 
in  Greece ;  and  so  long  as  her  views  were  con- 
fined to  this  range,  the  Persian  alliance,  though 
less  honourable,  was  like^  to  be  more  useful  to 
her  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Xenophon, 
indeed,  would  appear  grossly  to  have  deceived 
himself,  or  to  have  endeavoured  to  mislead  his 
readers,  if  he  meant  to  assert  that  Sparta  had 
acquired  any  additional  glory  by  the  peace  of 
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Antalcidas  ;*  but  if  his  expression,  as  it  seems 
it  may  do,  only  imports  that  her  state  was  ren- 
dered much  more  flourishing  by  this  transaction, 
his  remark  was  undoubtedly  true. 

Nevertheless,  her  new  position,  as  we  hate 
already  observed,  was  an  artificial  and  precari- 
ous one.  What  had  been  done  was  to  dissolve 
the  power  of  Greece  nearly  into  its  first  ele- 
ments. These  elements  might  be  again  com* 
bined  together,  and  directed  against  Sparta. 
The  single  legitimate  object  of  her  policy  was 
to  keep  them  disunited,  and  as  far  as  possible 
subservient  to  her.  But  both  vigilance  and 
moderation  were  necessary  for  this  end.  Her 
power  would  be  the  more  stable  the  less  it  was 
felt.  Every  case  in  which  it  was  wantonly  and 
oppressively  exercised,  tended  to  spread  gener- 
al alarm,  and  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  resistance, 
which  coiUd  not  long  want  means  and  opportu- 
nities. But  the  Spartan  government  waa  again 
blinded  by  ambition  and  resentment,  and  was 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  inunediate  advantage 
to  sacrifice  all  that  it  had  gained  by  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas. 

A  cautious  policy  would  have  dictated  the 
expediency  of  at  least  covering  all  acts  of  ag- 
gression with  some  pretext  derived  from  the 
character  which  Sparta  assumed  of  conservator 
of  the  peace.  But  her  very  first  measure  was 
one  for  which  she  did  not  plead  any  pretence 
but  her  own  interests  or  vindictive  feelings, 
and  which  must  have  given  the  greater  um- 
brage, as  it  was  avowedly  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  retaliations,  by  which  she  proposed  to 
chastise  those  of  her  allies  who  had  offended 
her  during  the  war.  The  first  victim  selected 
as  an  example  of  this  system  was  Mantinea, 
which  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  her  demo- 
cratical  constitution  and  her  attachment  to  Ar- 
gos,  and  had  not  disguised  the  reluctance  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  served  the  Spartan 
cause.  It  may  be  remembered  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  mora,  Agesilaus  made  a  for- 
ced march  past  the  walls  of  Mantinea,  to  spare 
his  troops  the  mortification  of  witnessing  the 
joy  which  he  expected  to  see  expressed  there 
at  the  recent  disaster.  But  it  seems  that  the 
only  overt  act  of  hostility  which  could  be  alle- 
ged against  the  Mantineans  was,  that  they  had 
supplied  Argos  with  com  during  the  war.  The 
other  grounds  of  complaint  were  still  slighter, 
and  more  difficult  of  proof ;  that  they  had  some- 
times evaded  their  share  of  service  in  the  Spar- 
tan army,  under  false  pretexts,  and  had  dis- 
chaiiged  its  duties  with  manifbst  ill-will.  These, 
however,  were  considered  at  Sparta  as  reasons 
aufiicient  to  justify  the  demand  that  the  Mantis- 
oeans  should  throw  down  their  walls ;  and 
when  they  refused  to  give  this  pledge  of  obedi- 
ence, preparations  wer^  immediately  made  for 
invading  their  territory. 

This  invasion,  however  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  does  not  appear  to 
have  violated  the  Greek  international  law ;  for 
a  truce  which  had  been  concluded  for  thirty 
years  between  the  two  states  after  the  battle 
of  418,  had,  at  least  according  to  the  Spartan 
calculation,  expired.  Yet  it  seems  as  if  Agesi- 
laus did  not  approve  of  the  expedition ;  for  he 
obtained  leave  to  decline  the  ccMomand  on  a 
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plea  which  can  scarcely  have  been  more  than 
a  pretext.  The  Mantineans  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  Sparta  in  the  last  Messenian 
war,  which  had  been  conducted  by  his  father, 
Archidamus ;  and  he  aflfected  to  consider  this 
as  an  obligation  conferred  on  his  family.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  if  JBUch  an  excuse 
was  admitted,  the  threatened  hostilities  ought 
to  have  been  withheld  on  the  same  ground. 
Agesipolis,  however,  took  the  command,  though 
his  fhther  Pausanias  was  connected  by  ties  of 
personal  friendship  with  the  chiefs  of  the  dem- 
ocratical  party  at  Mantinea,  against  whom  the 
blow  was  especially  aimed ;  for  the  destructioa 
of  the  walls  would  have  placed  them  at  the 
mercy  of  Sparta,  and  consequently  of  their  po- 
Utical  adversaries.  We  learn  through  Diodo- 
rus,  that  they  applied  to  Athens  for  succour,  but 
without  eflTect.  This  is  less  surprising  than 
that  Sparta  should  have  sou^t  and  obtained 
aid  from  Thebes.  This  fact,  indeed,  is  not 
mentioned  either  by  Xenophon  or  Diodoiiis ;  but 
it  is  recorded  by  Plutarch,*  with  details  which 
seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  for  he  relates 
that  an  engagement  took  place  between  the  in- 
vaders and  the  Mtotineans,  in  which  the  two 
great  Thebans,  whose  names  will  soon  become 
familiar  to  us,  fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly 
escaped  death.  When  we  remember  the  dis- 
position which  prevailed  at  Thebes  towards 
Sparta  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  we  can  hardly 
understand  a  proceeding  which  seems  to  imply 
a  renewal  of  the  ancient  allianoe ;  and  we  are 
left  to  a  doubtful  conjecture,  whether  at  this 
time  the  fear  which  the  Thebans  entertained 
of  the  Spartan  power  was  stronger  than  their 
resentmentf'or  the  party  friendly  to  Sparta  had 
recovered  a  temporary  ascendency.  The  bat- 
tle, however,  is  also  mentioned  by  Paosanias  ;t 
hot  Xenophpn  only  relates  that  Agesipolis,  find- 
ing that  he  could  not  shake  the  enemy's  resolu- 
tion by  the  ravages  which  he  oonmiitted  in  their 
territory,  proceeded  to  invest  the  city  with  a 
trench  and  a  wall.  The  Mantineans  prepared 
to  sustain  a  siege  ;  and  as  the  last  year's  har- 
vest had  been  unusually  abundant,  and  the  place 
was  plentifully  victualled,  Agesipolis,  dreading 
the  cost  and  tediousnese  of  a  long  blockade,  re* 
sorted  to  a  fresh  expedient.  The  Ophis,  a  small 
stream,  but  at  times  swollen  to  a  considerable 
size,  flowed  through  the  town,,  and  Agesipolis, 
taking  advantage  of  an  extraoidinary  ftwd,^ 
raised  an  embankment,  by  which  he  forced  it 
back,  and  laid  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  oif 
the  a4iacent  walls  und^  water.  Their  baae- 
ments,  as  well  as  those  of  the  houses,  were 
built,  as  was  usual  throughout  Greece,  of  un« 
baked  bricks,  and  theiy  soon  began  to  erack  and 
totter.  It  was,  according  to  Pausanias,  by  a 
like  device  that  Oimon  a»de  himself  master  oi 
Eion  on  the  Stiymon.  The  besieged,  however, 
still  hold  out  for  a  time,  and  propped  up  theii 
sinking  walls  with  wooden  buttresses,  and  onlj 
sent  an  offer  of  submission  when  they  found 
that  the  water  was  gaining  i^wn  them,  so  that 
longer  delay  wooU  expose  them  to  the  horrom 
of  8  stonn.  But  they  were  now  informed  that 
the  conquerors  would  no  kmger  be  content  with 
the  rasing  of  the  walls;  they  required  that 
Mantinea  should  cease  to  exist  ••  a  city,  and 
that  its  population  should  be  dispersed  anions 


*  F«lop.,4. 
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the  four  Tillages  oat  of  which  it  had  been  eol- 
leeted  in  the  capital.*  It  was  too  late  to  dis- 
pute about  any  terms  short  of  death  or  slave- 
ry; and  the  besieged  capitulated.  The  popa- 
lar  leaders  expected  no  meroy ;  but  Pausanias 
exerted  his  inflaence  with  his  son  in  their  be- 
half, and  they  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
There  were  about  sixty  who  took  the  benefit  of 
this  indulgence,  and  as  they  left  the  city  along 
a  road  lined  with  the  hostile  troops,  Agesipolis 
had  some  difficolty  m  sheltering  them  from  the 
lage  of  their  political  enemies.  The  conditions 
were  then  executed.  The  aristocratical  Man- 
tineans,  Xenophon  observes,  regretted  the  de- 
struction of  their  houses,  which  put  them  to 
the  expense  of  building  new  ones.  But  they 
were  consoled  for  this  loss  by  the  power  which 
they  thus  acquired  in  the  v&lages  near  which 
their  estates  lay ;  and  they  cheerfully  contribu- 
ted their  contingents  to  the  Spartan  levies. 
The  Spartans  affected  to  treat  each  village  as 
a  separate  state,  and  on  these  occasions  sent  a 
diflfeineiit  officer  (a  xenagtu)  to  each  to  collect 
its  forces. 

The  only  remark  which  this  transaction  draws 
from  Xenophon  is,  that  the  event  might  serve 
as  a  warning  not  to  build  a  town  so  that  a  river 
should  run  through  it.  We  do  not  know  why 
he  ^d  not  add  the  alternative,  or  to  build  the 
waOs  with  more  solid  masonry.  But  it  seems 
more  important  to  observe  that  this  attack  on 
Mantinea  was  an  act  of  mere  open  violence, 
and  that,  as  Xenophon  does  not  throw  out  any 
hint  that  is  was  sanctioned  by  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Antaloidas,  we  have  no  reason  to  suiv 
pose  that  the  Spartans  themselves  pretended  to 
put  such  a  construction  on  it.f  Such  a  pre- 
tence would,  indeed,  have  been  too  glaringly  in- 
consistent with  their  declared  motives ;  and  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  show  whyv  on  the 
same  principle,  Tegea  likewise  was  not  dissolv- 
ed into  the  nine  hmnlets  of  which  it  was  origi- 
nally composed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that,  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  treaty, 
Tlatca  was  held  entitled  to  resume  its  place 
among  the  B<eotian  cities.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  people  returned  from  Athens  and  Sci- 
one  to  the  glorious  land  of  ther  forefathers,  and 
rebuilt  their  walls.  Whether  Sparta  permitted 
them  to  retain  their  connexion  with  Athens 
may  perhaps  be  doubted.^ 

The  temper  manifested  by  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment in  these  proceedings  held  out  encour- 
agement to  every  piarty  throughout  Greece  which 
was  discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at 
hooie,  and  desired  a  change  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  Sparta,  to  address  itself  to  her  for 
assistance.  The  first  application  was  made  by 
the  exiles  of  Phlius,  who  now  hoped  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  native  city.  They  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  party  which  we  mention- 
ed as  in  banishment  firom  Phlius,  when  we  last 

—  -  —    ■  — —  -  -    -  -    - 

•  TbL{.,puI(IS.  SomllOathepopalatioaofllfilaii  WM 
tBtribotwl  br  Fndsric  L  wumg  (am  ^WmgtB,  which  were 
t»  be  uywaia  of  eight  milee-mrt  firom  one  enother.  Dt»> 
ion*  (xv.«  5)  eejrs  that  the  luntineaiu  were  made  to  mi- 
grtm  di  Tttf  i»fixfiJtii  nhnt  K^ftat.  Bat  one  of  these  wee 
the  mim  ef  M«irtiiie». 

t  We  ahevld,  faideed,  not  Yuen  thooffht  ef  it,  if  Wacbe- 
moth  (1, 1,9.  MO)  had  noc  deaerihed  Spaxte  as  enibrciiig 
tke  tetma  of  the  treatar  against  Maatiaea. 

i  To  Wadnm  ith,  BoweTor  (I.  t,  p.  t71),  it  appean  tra- 
fKttdammtOm  thai  dksy  eotttittned  in  a  relation  <x  isopolity 


had  occasion'  to  notice  the  a^rs  of  that  little 
state  ;*  for  that  was  a  party  deemed  to  be  so 
much  attached  to  Sparta,  that  its  adversaries 
had  ground  to  fear  that  she  might  exert  her 
power  in  their  behalf.  But  it  also  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  re-enforced  by  other 
exiled  adherents  of  the  same  cause ;  for  they 
claimed  Spartan  aid  on  the  ground  that,  since 
their  banishment,  I%lius'had  ceased  to  contrib* 
ute  its  contingents  to  the  armies  of  the  confed- 
eracy, and  hA  refused  to  receive  the  Spartans 
within  its  walls.  The  ephors  were  well  disposed 
to  comply  with  their  wishes ;  but,  though  they 
no  longer  thought  fit  to  exereise  the  forbear- 
ance which  they  had  shown  when  the  party  now 
in  power  intrusted  them  with  the  citadel,  they 
assumed  an  appearance  of  mildness  and  mod- 
eration which  they  had  neglected  in  the  recent 
case  of  Mantinea.  Instead  of  an  imperious  de- 
mand, they  sent  a  bland  message,  importing 
that  the  exiles  were  friends  of  Sparta,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  no  offence,  and  requested  their  re* 
call  as  a  favour.  But  after  the  example  of  Man- 
tinea, the  government  of  Phlius  could  not  mis- 
take the  force  of  this  gentle  language ;  and  it 
saw  that  its  chance  of  successful  resistance  to 
the  wiU  of  Sparta  was  the  slighter,  as  the  ex- 
iles had  stiU  left  many  kinsmen  and  friends  be^ 
hind  them.  It  therefbre  thought  it  safest  to 
yield  with  a  good  grace,  and  repealed  the  decree 
of  banishment.  Sy  the  same  decree,  however^ 
their  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  it  had 
been  subsequently  purchased  by  private  per- 
sons. It  now  became  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  tranquillity,  to  restore  it  to  its  late  owners ; 
and  the  method  adopted  for  the  satisfaction  of 
all  the  parties  concerned  was  to  refund  the 

Srice  to  the  purchasers  from  the  treasury,  f  AB 
isputes  which  might  arise  out  of  the  conflict 
of  old  and  new  claims  were  to  be  referred  to  an 
impartial  tribunal. 

Though  Xenophon  gives  no  other  instance 
of  a  similar  interference,  there  may  have  been 
some  foundation  for  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
who  represents  the  peace  of  Antaloidas  as  the 
occasion  of  a  general  reaction  in  the  states 
which  had  previously  acknowledged  the  Spar- 
tan supremacy,  attended  with  the  banishment 
of  many  friends  of  Sparta  who  were  afterward 
forcibly  restored  by  her  interposition.!:  But 
early  in  882,  the  attention  of  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment was  drawn  towards  a  more  important 
object  by  an  embassy  from  the  Ghalcidian  cities, 
Acanthus  and  Apollonia.  Their  envoys  came 
to  solicit  protection  against  the  power  of  Olyn- 
thus,  which  was  threatening  their  independence. 
The  Ghalcidian  cities,  which  seem  from  the 
first  to  have  been  linked  closely  together  by 
their  common  origin  and  interests,  had,  as  wa 
have  seen,  been  brought  into  a  still  closer  union 
by  their  struggle  vrith  Athens.  The  issue  of 
the  Peldponnesian  war  relied  them  from  all 
control  and  apprehension  with  regard  to  their 
old  mistress  and  enemy,  and  left  them  at  full 
liberty  to  regulate  thet)r  own  concerns.  But 
the  struggle  had  begun  with  a  great  step  to- 
wards the  aggrandizement  of  Olynthus,  which 
henceforth  assumed  the  first  place  among  them, 


•  Vol.  i.,  p.  wo. 

t  It  does  not  ^Jpear  that  the  anangement  waa  pxesoii 
bad,  as  Manao  nprasents  (Sparta,  iii,  1,  p.  Ill),  by  Spaits 
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and  in  the  year  following  the  peace  of  Nidaa, 
farther  strengthened  herself  by  the  acquisition 
of  Mecybema,*  a  port  town  only  between  two 
and  three  miles  offU  It  was  natural  that  with 
^ese  advantages  she  should  aspire  to  the  rank 
of  an  imperial  state,  and  it  appears  that,  not 
long,  at  least,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  she  had 
succeeded  in  forming  a  confederacy  among  the 
kindred  cities,  of  which  she  was  acknowledged 
as  the  head.  The  tenns  which  she  granted 
xto  them  would  have  been  liberal  if  they  had 
been  cities  of  a  different  origin  from  her  own. 
They  wera  admitted  to  that  kind  of  political 
connexion  which  the  Greeks  described  by  the 
word  sympoLityA  Their  citizens  ^enjoyed  all 
the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  the  sovereign  city. 
They  were  capable  of  acquiring  property  in 
land  in  the  Olynthian  territory,  and  of  allying 
themselves  with  Olynthian  families ;  but  they 
were  excluded  irom  all  the  political  privileges 
which  were  exercised  in  the  Olynthian  assem- 
bly, and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws, 
and,  it  seems,  also  to  adopt  the  Constitution  of 
the  ruling  state.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  sev- 
eral of  the  Chalcidian  towns  should  prefer  politi- 
cal independence  to  any  advantages  that  might 
result  to  them  from  such  a  union  with  Olyn- 
thns,  even  yi  the  state  of  parties  created  no 
grounds  of  discontent.  If,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tared,t  Apollonia  was  anciently  considered  as 
the  capital  of  ChEilcidice,  her  reluctance  to  sub- 
mit to  the  sovereignty  of  Olynthus  may  be  the 
more  easily  understood.  She  and  Acanthus  had 
resisted  the  demand,  which  the  Olynthians  had 
endeavoured  to  enforce  by  a  threat  of  war,  that 
they  should  join  their  forces  to  the  army  of  the 
confederacy :  and  it  was  to  avert  the  execution 
of  this  threat  that  the  embassy  was  sent. 

The  power  of  Olynthus  had  recently  received 
an  enormous  accession  through  a  series  of 
events,  which,  however,  have  ^en  related  but 
obscurely,  and  not  without  an  appearance  of 
contradiction.  Amyntas,  the  prince  to  whom 
the  Macedonian  sceptre  had  now  descended, 
had  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Illyrians, 
and  found  himself  for  a  time  unable  to  maintain 
possession  of  his  dominions.  According  to  Bi- 
odorus,  in  his  despair  he  made  over  a  large  part 
of  them  to  Olynthus,  which  continued  for  some 
time  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  ceded  terri- 
tory, and  when  the  king,  having,  by  an  unex- 
pected turn  of  fortune,  expelled  his  barbarian 
enemies,  demanded  it  back,  refusedvto  restore 
it.  Amyntas,  notwithstanding  his  successes 
against  the  Illyrians,  found  himself  unable  to 
cope  witn  the  power  of  the  Olynthian  confed- 
eracy, and  applied  for  succour  to  Sparta.  In- 
deed, the  language  of  Diodorus  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  his  ambassadors  accompanied 
those  of  the  Chalcidian  cities  \  but  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  supposition  with  the  speech 
which  Xenophon  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Acanthian  minister.  This  speech  also  gives  a 
veiy  different  account  of  the  transactions  which 
had  taken  place  between  Amyntas  and  the 
Olynthians.  It  passes  over  the  danger  with 
which  the  king  had  been  threatened  by  the  Iliyr- 
ians  in  total  silence,  and  charges  Olynthus  with 

*  ThneydidM,  v.,  39. 
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an  attempt — ^for  which  no  motive  or  occasion  is 
assigned — to  engag^e  the  Macedonian  towns  in 
a  revolt  against  their  sovereign.  This  attempt, 
it  is  said,  was  begun  upon  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  which  lay  nearest  to  the  Chalcidian  bor- 
der, and  had  been  gradually  pushed  farther, 
until  the  king  was  expelled  from  his  capital, 
Pella.  The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween these  seemingly  conflicting  statements. 
Perhaps  Amyntas,  when  his  affairs  seemed  des- 
^perate,  committed  a  part  ,of  his  kingdom  to  the 
Olynthians,  who  may  have  taken  advantage  of 
their  temporazy  possession  to  excite  a  desire 
for  republican  government  at  Pella  and  in  other 
cities ;  and,  when  Amyntas  claimed  his  depos- 
ite,  may  have  supported  them  in  open  rebellion. 

The  Chalcidian  envoys,  after  having  stated 
these  facts  in  an  assembly  which  was  attended 
by  deputies  from  the  principal  states  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy,  proceeded  to  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  Sparta  by  a  more  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  resources,  prospects,  and  plans  of 
her  new  rival.  The  force  which  Olynthus  was 
already  able  to  bring  into  the  field  was  consid- 
erable, not  less  than  8000  heavy  infantiy,*  and 
a  far  greater  number  of  targeteers,  together 
with  a  body  of  not  much  less  than  1000  horse. 
Potidaea  had  already  acceded  to  the  confedera- 
cy, and  the  towns  of  the  adjacent  peninsula 
might  be  expected  soon  to  follow  her  example ; 
for,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  aversion  to 
the  dominion  of  Olynthus,  they  stood  in  such 
awe  of  her  power  that  they  had  not  ventured  to 
take  any  part  in  the  embassy  which  was  sent  to 
plead  the  common  cause.  Several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  of  independent  Thracians  had 
begun  to  pay  court  to  her  rising  greatness,  and 
their  submission  would  be  the  more  important, 
as  the  extension  of  her  conquests  in  this  quar- 
ter might  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  the  gold  dis- 
trict of  Mount  Pangeum.  With  a  well-filled 
treasury,  an  overflowing  population,  and  abua- 
dance  of  ship-timber,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Olynthus  from  becoming  formidable  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  land.  Her  ambition  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  her  power,  and  she  was  pre- 
paring to  strengthen  herself  by  an  alliance  wit^ 
Thebes  and  Athens,  which  had  already  sent 
ambassadors  to  open  a  negotiation  with  her. 
But,  though  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  it  was  not 
too  late  for  Sparta  to  interfere.  I(  indeed,  the 
cofifederacy  were  suffered  to  last  much  longer, 
it  would  become  so  firmly  cemented  by  mutual 
interest  and  habit,  through  intermarriages  and 
the  intermixture  of  landed  property,  that  it 
might  be  very  difficult  to  dissolve  it.  But,  at 
present,  many  of  its  members  were  impatient 
of  the  relation  into  which  they  had  been  forced 
to  enter  with  Olynthus,  and  would  hasten  to 
break  it  off  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  of 
Spartan  protection. 

The  Spartan  government  afiected  to  leave 

the  decision  of  the  question  to  its  allies ;  but  its 

inclination  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Uie 

Chalcidians  was  generally  known,  and  many  or 

the  deputies  were  eager  to  pay  court  to  it  by 
-■■■'■  ■ 
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moathenea,  De  F.  L.,  p.  4S5 — in  »  paaaage  where  hia  ar 
gtunent  leads  him  to  rate  the  power  of  Olynthus  at  this  po- 
riod  aa  low  as  possible— rety  much  leas  .than  tito  Uutsv 
nnmber  fiJla  short  of  it. 
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anticipftting  its  wishes.  It  was  agreed  to  send 
an  army  of  10|000  men  against  Olynthns ;  and 
the  influence  of  Sparta  was  no  less  manifest  in 
the  arrangements  which  were  adopted  for  car* 
lying  this  resolution  into  efl^ct  than  in  the  prop- 
osition itself.  The  confederates  were  to  be  at 
liberty  to  commute  the  services  of  their  contin- 
gents for  mcmey,  at  the  fate  of  three  ^ginetan 
obols— five  Attic — for  the  foot  soldier,  and  four 
times  as  much  for  the  troopet ;  and  eyery  city 
whidi  withheld  its  contingent  was  to  be  liable 
to  forfeit  a  stater  a  day  for  each  man.  The 
Chalcidian  esToys,  however,  observed  that  the 
levying  of  this  army  would  demand  a  consid- 
erable time,  while  their  friends  were  in  want 
of  immediate  succour ;  and  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  wait  until  the  whole  should  be 
ooQected,  but  to  send  a  smaller  force— whatever 
troops  were  then  ready  to  march — ^without  de- 
lay, under  a  Spartan  officer,  whose  presence 
would  animate  the  wavering  to  resistance,  and 
wooM  shake  the  devotion  of  those  who  had  al- 
ready submitted  to  Olynthus.  Accordingly, 
about  8000  Lacedemonian  troops  were  ordered 
to  march  forthwith  under  the  command  of  Eu- 
dsmida«,  a  Spartan  of  some  .influence ;  for  at 
bis  departure  he  engaged  the  ephors  to  commit 
the  division  which  was  next  to  foUow  from  La- 
conia  to  the  charge  of  his  brother  PhoBbidas. 
He  himself  proceeded,  without  lingering  on  the 
road,  to  the  Chalcidian  peninsula,  where  he  was 
received  at  Potidea,  which  he  made  his  bead- 
qfoaiters;  and,  notwithstanding  the  smaUness 
of  his  flmrcc,  he  not  only  carried  on  hostilities 
agamst  Olynthus,  but  was  able  to  spare  some 
of  his  men  to  garrison  the  other  towns. 

Not  long  aiter  Phcebidas  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition ;  init  he  did  not  pursue  his  march  without 
interruption.  He  stopped  at  Thebes,  and  en- 
camped near  the  walls.  His  pretext  for  this 
delajr  was,  perhaps,  to  obtain  a  re-enforcement 
fiom  the  city.  But  as  it  had  so  lately  sent  en- 
voys to  treat  with  the  Olynthians,  he  can  hard- 
ly have  expected  to  succeed  in  this  object,  and 
we  are  therefore  led  to  suspect  a  different  mo- 
tive. Diodorus*  may  only  have  expressed  a 
sospicton,  which  was  naturally  suggested  by 
the  ensaing  evoits,  when  he  described  Phcebi- 
das as  acting  upon  secret  instructions  of  the 
Spartan  government.  Xenophon  speaks  as  if 
fae  had  never  heard  of  such  a  rumour ;  but  as 
he  assigns  no  reason  for  the  stay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thebes,  even  his  account  strength- 
ens the  iNTobability  that  Phcebidas  had  been  in- 
vited to  this  step  by  one  of  the  Theban  parties, 
though  he  may  not  have  had  a  distinct  view  of 
its  conseqaences.  The  old  oligarchical  fhction, 
which  was  interested  in  maintaining  the  alli- 
ance with  Sparta,  as  it  had  never  been  forcibly 
dislodged,  had  not  been  wholly  deprived  of  its 
ipflnfince  by  the  revolution  which  took  place 
shortly  after  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian 
vrar.  It  was  still  strong  enoagh  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  Leontiades,  one  of  its  adherents, 
to  the  high  offioe  of  a  polemarch,  which  seems 
to  have  possessed  much  larger  powers  than 
vrere  exercised  by  the  Athenian  tlrategtu.  On 
the  other  band,  the  adverse  party  swayed  the 
popular  assembly;  and  Ismenias,  one  of  its 
leaders,  was  the  oollaagne,  or  one  of  the  col- 
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leagues — for  the  number  is  not  certain— of  Le- 
ontiades. The  negotiation  with  Olynthus  bad 
no  doubt  been  the  work  of  this  party,  and  if 
now  carried  a  decree  forbidding  all  Thebans  to 
join  the  expedition  of  Phcebidas.  Leontiades 
had  from  the  first  paid  assiduous  court  to  the 
Spartan  general,  whom  his  rival,  Ismenias,  to- 
tally neglected,  and  by  degrees  established  him- 
self in  his  confidence  sufficiently  to  venture  on 
a  proposal  full' of  risk  to  both.  Ha  oflfered  to 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  citadeL  Tlua 
would  convert  Thebes  from  a  jealous  rival  inta 
a  useful  dependant  of  Sparta ;  its  forces  would 
immediately  be  at  the  disposal  of  Phcebidas  for 
the  main  object  of  his  expedition ;  and  in  the 
mean  while  he  would  have  achieved  a  conquest 
far  more  important  than  that  of  Olynthus  itself. 
Xenophon  remarks — apparently  to  guard  against 
the  doubts  which  his  readers  might  conceive  as 
to  the  fidelity  of  hit  own  narrative— that  Phce- 
bidas vras  a  nian  who  loved  a  brilliant  exploit 
better  than  his  life,  but  that  he  was  not  of  a 
very  calculating  or  cautious  temper.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  embraced  the  offer  without  hes- 
itation, and  it  was  concerted  between  them 
that  he  should  set  forward  as  if  on  his  march, 
for  which  he  had  already  made  preparations, 
but  that,  at  the  proper  juncture,  Leontiades 
should  overtake  him,  and  conduct  him  and  his 
troops  into  the  citadel.  The  day  selected  was 
the  great  festival  of  Demeter,  the  Thesmopho- 
ria,  when  the  Theban  women  celebrated  the 
mystic  rites  of  the  goddess  in  the  Cadmea,  as 
the  citadel  was  called  from  its  supposed  found- 
er, and  the  council,  which  commonly  sat  there, 
met  near  the  market-place.  In  the  stillness  of 
a  sultry  noon,  when  the  crowd,  seeking  shade 
and  repose,  had  left  the  streets  almost  empty, 
Leontiades  rode  out  after  Phcebidas,  who,  im- 
mediately changing  his  line  of  march,  followed 
his  guide  to  the  citadel,  and  took  possession  of 
it  without  opposition. 

Leaving  him  there,  Leontiades  proceeded  to 
the  council,  where  Ismenias  was  transacting 
business ;  he  bade  the  councillors  not  to  be 
alarmed  because  the  citadel  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  not  come 
with  hostile  intentions  towards  any  of  the 
peaceable  citizens.  But  as  the  law  empowered 
a  polemarch  to  arrest  any  one  who  was  charge- 
able with  a  capital  offence,  he  should  imme- 
diately exercise  his  authority,  and  commit  Is- 
menias to  prison,  as  guilty  of  stirring  up  war ; 
then,  without  farther  parley,  he  ordered  some 
of  his  officers,  whom  he  had  either  brought  with 
him,  or  had  stationed  near  at  hand  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  some  armed  men,  to  seize  the  pris- 
oner and  convey  him  to  the  Cadmea.  Diodo- 
rus speaks  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  by 
the  party  of  Ismenias  to  dislodge  the  enemy ; 
but,  according  to  Xenophon,  they  were  struck 
with  consternation  by  the  surprise  of  the  cita- 
del, and,  as  soon  as  the  arrest  of  Ismenias  Jbe- 
came  known,  about  400  of  them  quitted  the  city 
and  took  refuge  in  Athens.  Ismenias  was  re- 
moved from  hie  office,  and  Archias  appointed 
in  his  room ;  and  Leontiades  then  repaired  to 
Sparta  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Spartan 
government  for  these  proceedings. 

They  were,  so  far  as  the  Spartan  genera] 
was  a  party  to  them,  a  grosser  breach  of  faith, 
and  a  more  palpable  violation  of  the  treaty  q[ 
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Antalcidas  than  had  yet  been  witnessed.    Ao- 
cordingly,  Che  intelligence  was  received  at 
Sparta  with  an  appearance  of  as  mnch  oooeem 
and  indignation  as  Charles  V.  expressed  at  the 
▼iolence  offered  by  his  generals  to  the  pope. 
But  when  the  condact  of  Flioeibidas  came  to  be 
discussed,  Agesilaus  did  not  scruple  to  defend 
it  with  a  freedom  worthy  of  the  boldest  of  the 
sophists.    According  to  Xenophon,  he  distinct- 
ly laid  down  the  principle  that  the  case  was  to 
be  tried  by  no  other  rule  than  that  of  expedien- 
cy ;  if  what  had  been  done  was  against  the  in- 
terest of  Sparta,  Phoebidaa  deserved  to  be  pun- 
ished ;  if  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  state,  he 
was  not  bound  to  wait  for  orders.    The  simple 
question  was,  whether  they  were  gainers  or 
losers  by  the  transaction.    Plutarch,  with  rea- 
son, considers  this  language  as  inconsistent 
with  the  professions  of  a  hi^  regard  for  justice 
which  Agesilaus  often  had  in  his  mouth ;  bat  it 
does  not  seem  to  afford  any  ground  for  sus- 
pecting that  he  was  privy  to  the  plot  before  its 
execution.  '  As  to  the  practical  conclusion,  all 
doubts — ^if  any  had  been  ever  felt — ^were  re- 
moved by  the  arguments  of  Leontiades.    He 
reminded  the  Spartans  of  the  hostility  which 
Thebes  had  displayed  towards  them  on*  every 
occasion  since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  of  the  jealousy  with  which  they  had 
viewed  her  ascendency  in  Bceotia.    She  had 
now  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  them,  and,  if 
they  would  but  protect  their  friends,  a  scytale 
would  at  all  times  be  sufficient  to  procure  what- 
ever they  wished  from  her.   It  was  the  bargain 
which  they  had  made  at  Athens  with  the  'Riir- 
ty ;  and  experience  had  not  taught  them  that 
the  gain  was  less  clear  than  the  dishonour. 
After  their  treatment  of  Mantinea,  indeed,  they 
might  think  that  it  would  be  folly  to  forego  any 
advantage  for  the  sake  of  their  reputation. 
Their  decision  afforded  a  new  and  more  signal 
confirmation  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  conference  at  Melos :  that  *<  of 
all  states,  Sparta  had  most  glaringly  shown  by 
her  conduct,  that  in  her  political  transactions 
she  measured  honour  by  inclination,  and  justice 
by  expediency."    But  what  gave  a  peculiarly 
Spartan  character  to  this  proceeding  was,  that 
while  they  determined  to  keep  the  fruits  of  in- 
iquity, they  assumed  the  office  of  avengers  of 
wrong.    They  sentenced  Phoebidas  to  a  fine  of 
10,000  drachmas,  and  deposed  him  firom  his 
command ;  bat  instead  of  evacuating  the  Cad- 
mea,  they  strengthened  the  garrison,  and  ap- 
pointed Lysanoridas,  with  two  colleagues,  m 
the  room  of  Phoebidas,  and  sent  a  commission 
composed  of  three  Spartan  judges,  and  of  one 
firom  each  of  the  confederate  states,  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  Ismenias.  The  charges  brought 
against  him  were,  that  he  had  accepted  Per- 
»*'^  gold,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  barbarian,  and,  together  with  Androdi- 
dasy  had  been  a  principal  mover  of  the  late 
war.    With  what  success  he  defended  himself 
against  these   allegations,  does   not  appear. 
Xenophon  thinks  it  enoagh  to  say,  that  Im  was 
unable  to  convince  his  judges  that  he  was  not 
a  man  of  great  and  dangerous  ambition;  in 
other  words,  a  formidable  enemy  to  Sparta :  he 
was  therefore  condemned  and  put  to  death.  Ar- 
chias  and  Leontiadesi  and  their  faction,  remain^ 
ed  masters  ofThebes  under  Spartan  patronage. 


By  this  event,  the  Spartan  gOTenunent  wap 
both  encouraged  and  enabled  to  proseeote  the 
war  against  Olynthus  with  increased  activity. 
A  requisition  was  sent  to  all  the  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingents to  the  force  which  had  been  voted  by 
the  congress  at  Sparta,  which,  with  the  troops 
still  due  from  Laeonia,  or  as  many  as  could  be 
spared  there,  were  placed  under  the  eommand 
of  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  whose 
rank  and  personal  reputation  disposed  the  allies 
to  engage  with  greater  readiness  in  an  expedi- 
tion, which,  considered  with  regard  to  their 
own  interests,  most  of  them  must  have  viewed 
either  with  indifference  or  aversion.    The  new 
government  of  Thebes,  in  particular,  displayed 
its  gratitude  to  Sparta  and  its  respect  for  Ages- 
ilaus by  the  zeal  with  which  it  contributed  both 
infantry  and  cavalry  for  the  purpose  of  subject* 
ing  another  independent  city  to  the  dominioa 
of  Sparta.    Teleutias,  urging  these  levies  with 
all  lus  influence  in  the  places  which  he  passed 
through,  while  he  maintained  the  best  disci- 
pline among  his  troops,  advanced  with  no  great 
speed.    But  he  sent  notice  of  his  approach  to 
Amyntas,  caUing  upon  him  to  raise  as  many 
mercenaries  as  he  could,  and  to  engage  the 
neighbouring  princes  by  subsidies  either  to  ea^ 
pouse  his  cause,  or  at  least  to  remain  neutral. 
He  also  sent  to  Derdas,  prince  of  Elymia,  rep- 
resenting the  danger  with  which  his  principali- 
ty was  threatened  by  the  ambition  of  Olynthus, 
and  exhorting  him  to  aid  in  repressing  it. 
These  applications  were  successful,  and  before 
he  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  war,  he  was  joined 
both  by  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  and  by 
Derdas  himself,  at  the  head  of  about  400  Elym- 
ian  cavaJry.    Thus  re-enforced,  he  found  him- 
self strong  enoagh  to  advance  immediately 
against  Olynthus.  On  his  maroh  from  Potidiea 
through  the  Olynthian  territory,  he  abstained 
from  such  ravages  as  might  impede  his  re- 
treat, but  he  met  with  no  enemy  tiU  be  had 
come  up  close  to  the  walls,  where  the  Olyn- 
thian army  was  drawn  up  to  receive  him.   The 
cavalry  charged  his  right  wing,  where  the  maia 
body  of  his  own  was  posted,  with  such  vigour, 
that  even  the  infantry  began  to  give  way ;  and 
a  general  rout  would,  pertiaps,  have  ensued,  if 
Derdas — ^whom  Teleutias,  to  show  his  respect 
for  so  useful  an  ally,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
fine  condition  of  his  men,  had  stationed  in  the 
left,  which  he  himself  conunanded  in  person— 
had  not  made  a  movement  towards  the  gates, 
which  induced  the  Olynthians,  through  fear  of 
being  cut  off  from  the  town,  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat.  In  this  they  were  very  roughly  handled 
by  the  Elymians,  and  their  whole  army  sought 
shelter  behind  their  walls.    Teleutias  reared  a 
trophy,  and  on  his  return  to  Potidea,  ravaged 
the  enemy^B  territory.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  principal  advantage  he  obtained  in  this 
campaign.    At  the  end  of  the  sununer  he  dis- 
missed his  Macedonian  and  Elymian  auxilia- 
ries, and  the  Olynthians  then  began  in  their  turn 
to  make  inroads  on  the  allies  of  Sparta. 

Earlv  in  the  spring  of  S81,  Teleutias  was 
again  Joined  by  Derdas,  who  happened  to  have 
arrived  at  Apollonia  only  a  few  hours  b^ore  a 
body  of  600  Olynthian  cavalry,  in  one  of  their 
marauding  excursions,  not  aware  of  his  pres- 
ence, came  up  close  to  the  gates.    His  appear 
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when  he  sallied  forth  with,  his  horae,  pat 
them  to  Hight,  and  he  (Unused  them  bade  to  Olyn- 
tluis  with  a  loss  of  eighty  men.  The  Olynthi- 
ans  were  now  again  nearly  confined  to  their 
walls,  and  were  able  to  cultivate  but  a  small 
part  of  their  territory ;  and  somewhat  later  in 
the  season  Teleutias  himself  took  the  fieldi  to 
renew  and  complete  the  devastations  of  the 
year  before.  As,  however,  he  approached  the 
town,  the  Olynthian  cavaliy  came  out  to  meet 
him,  and  even  ventured  to  cross  a  river  which 
separated  them  firom  the  enemy.  Indignant  at 
their  presumptioo,  he  hastily  ordered  Tlemoni- 
das,  the  oommander  of  his  tarceieers,  to  charge 
them  at  fall  speed.  The  Orynthians,  seeing 
these  troops  advancing  towards  them,  quietly 
letvnted  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  which 
the  taigeteen  immediately  forded }  but  before 
they  had  recovered  from  the  disorder  of  the  pas- 
sage they  were  attacked  and  rooted  b)r  the  cav.' 
afay,  and  TIemonidas  himself  was  slain.  At 
this  si^t  Tefentias  entirely  lost  his  temper,  and 
ordered  a  general  charge  of  horse  and  foot,  but 
in  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  he  inadvertently  ap- 
proMshed  so  near  the  walls  as  to  be  within  the 
nage  of  the  enemy's  missiles  fipom  the  bi^tie- 
aents.*  This  oompeUed  him  to  fyH  back  in 
some  disorder,  and  the  Olynthians  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fevonraUe  moment  to  saDy  out  with 
their  whole  force  and  charge  the  phakmz.  Te- 
leatias  himself  fell;  and  after  his  death  his  army 
waa  entirely  broken  op,  and  iled,  pursued  with 
great  sbrafi^ter,  to  the  nearest  friendly  dtiee. 

This  disaster  did  not  divert  Sparta  from  her 
obgeet ;  it  only  roused  her  to  fresh  exertions. 
It  was  now  thonght  necessaiy  to  send  one  of 
the  Idiigs  to  eondoct  the  war.  It  was,  perhaps, 
knivwii  that  the  presence  of  Agesflaos  would  be 
leipiired  nearer  home ;  and  hu  colleague  Ase- 
sipolis  waa  appointed  to  take  the  ooomiand  at 
Oiyntfaiia,  with  a  oounoil  of  thirty  Spartans  to 
Simply  the  defects  of  his  expenenoe.  He  levi- 
ed a  considerable  army  of  volunteers — at  least 
of  tnMipa  so  ealled--from  Laoonia,  and  from 
several  <»f  the  allied  states,  as  well  as  snpplies 
of  nsQiiey ;  on  his  march  through  Thessaly  he 
attracted  a  body  of  cavafary  into  his  servioe ; 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Maoedonia,  he  was  sop- 
poited  by  Amyntas  and  Derdas  with  even  great- 
er seal  than  they  had  hitherto  shown.  It  seems, 
however,  that  he  did  not  begin  operations 
against  Oiyathns  before  the  spring  of  the  fid- 
lowing  year,  880,  when  he  marched  againA  the 
eity  withoot  eaoonntenng  any  serious  resist- 
ance, wasted  its  tenitory,  and  took  Torone  by 
stona.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  his  sncoesses  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  which,  in  the  course  of 
seven  days,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  at  Aphytis, 
ia  the  peoinaula  of  Pallene,  whither  he  bad  been 
eeoveyed  at  his  own  deaire,  to  enjoy  the  deep 
shade,  and  the  dear,  cool  waters,  which  he  had 
ohaerved  near  a  temple  of  Dionysus.  His  body, 
ianneiaed  in  honey,  was  carried  home  for  a  ro^- 
al  boriaL  Xenophon  m^Les  a  remaik  on  this 
occaaion  whieh  is  meant  to  excite  our  admira 
tion  for  the  magnanimity  of  Agosilaus,  but  which 
ia,  pnfaapa,  more  strflang  as  an  iUustration  of 
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«M  ffldL.T.,  %f  6)  ol«enrM,Uutttliis  was  a  veiy 
(Mreniglit ;  taoa^h  lie  t\  tn^  proper  to  moralize  on 
~^«tkn  of  Televtias.    It  m  warpnung  that  Sehnei- 
Imto  baea  oaoeitaiii  abi  at  the  meamiiff  of  Aa  Ma 
mviJkiti   injc^^omft  whaia  tiie  taoaa  aacmody  maika 


the  stilte  of  feeling  wfaSeh  commonly  prevailed 
between  the  two  royal  families  at  Sparta.  Ag- 
esUans,  he  says,  instead  of  betraying  any  joy-« 
as  might  have  been  expected — at  the  death  of 
his  rival,*  shed  tears  over  the  young  man, 
whom  he  had  always  found  an  agreeable  and 
respectful  companion. 

While  Agesipolis  was  absent  on  his  last  cam* 
paign,  Agesilaus  had  been  employed  in  reducing 
another  of  Sparta's  refractory  allies  to  complete 
subjection.  The  exiles  who  had  been  restoied 
to  Phhus  complained  that  their  claims  were  not 
refOTTod  to  an  impartial  tribunal;  for  none  such, 
aa  they  contendeid,  was  to  be  found  in  the  city ; 
and  the  adverse  party  would  not  submit  to  for> 
eign  arbitration.  It  rejected  their  demands  witti 
the  greater  confidence,  as,  having  assisted  Ag« 
esipohs  with  a  liberal  subsidy,  for  which  it  had 
received  his  thanks  before  his  departure,  it  no 
longer  felt  any  ^)prehension  of  Spartan  inter* 
ferenoe.  The  exiles,  however,  applied  to  Spar* 
ta  for  redress,  whether  before  Agesipolis  set 
oat  on  his  expedition  is  not  dear ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  after  his  departure  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Phliaa  ventmed  to  condemn  Uieir 
opponents,  who  had  goae  without  a  public  com- 
mission to  plead  their  cause  at  Sparta,  to  a  poi- 
alty.  This  imprudent  display  of  animosity  fhr- 
ni^ed  those  who  were  soliciting  the  interposi- 
tion of  Sparta  vrith  firesh  motives  and  stronger 
arguments,  which  were  seconded  by  the  inflo- 
ence  of  Agesilaus,  who  had  some  personal  and 
hereditary  connexions  among  the  exiles.  The 
ephors  were  induced  to  de^:ee  an  expedition 
against  Phlins,  and  Agesilaus  himself  took  the 
command.  On  his  march  he  was  met  by  sev- 
eral d^necatoiy  embassies  from  the  party  in 
power,  with  offers  of  money  to  purchase  his 
forbearance.  But  he  now  remembered  his  an- 
cient regard  for  justice,  which  he  had  forgotten 
in  the  case  of  Pbiebidas,  and  declared,  with 
great  solenmity,  that  the  object  of  his  expedi- 
tion was  not  to  wrong  any  one,  but  to  succour 
the  oppressed.  The  envoys  at  length  pofessed 
their  reaifiness  to  make  any  sacrifice  he  requi- 
red to  avert  the  invasion.  But  he  answered 
tfiat  promises  from  men  who  had  already  bro- 
ken their  compact  with  their  fellow-citizens 
wofdd  not  satisfy  him ;  he  must  have  some 
more  scdid  security ;  and  that  which  he  insist- 
ed on  WAS  nothing  less  than  the  occupation  of 
the  citadel.  As  they  refused  to  give  him  this 
proof  of  confidence,  he  proceeded  to  ibesiege 
their  town.  There  were,  however,  several 
Spartans  in  the  camp,  who,  not  being  biased 
by  similar  fedings  in  fkvoor  of  the  exiles,  loud- 
ly expressed  their  disapprebation  of  an  enter- 
prise undertaken  against  such  a  place  as  Phli- 
us,  which  was  able  to  arm  6000  men,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  individuals.  To  silence  tiiiese 
mnrmore,  Agesilaus  direoted  his  Phliasian 
friends  to  give  the  most  liberal  reception  to  all 
their  fiellow-citizens  who  might  be  drawn  by  ties 
of  blood  or  friendship  to  come  out  and  join  them ; 

*  o^i  &s  n(  Sw  4|wro,  t^oOti  &f  iyriiriAtp.  Hell,  v..  3, 20 
SchAeider,  in  hii  notes  on  t.,  8,  16,  S5,  thinks  that  this  r»- 
fen  to  a  qnarrel  which  had  arieen  between  the  two  kinga 
on  the  avfajeet  of  Phlins.  Bnt  Xenophon  aiibffds  no  ground 
for  thia  ooBJeetnTa  :  and  the  riTnhr  between  the  two  rojal 
hooaaa  ia  aoifidently  notorioaa.  What  Diodoms  aa^a,  zr., 
19,  of  the  diflerenoe  between  the  charaotera  and  Tiewa  off 
the  two  kinga,  doea  not  refer  MnieaUu>lT  to  Phliua,  and 
prsjbably  had  no  oilier  foondation  than  the  paxt  taken  br 
Ai(9npo^M  in  the  afiair  of  Phobidas. 
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to  form  them  into  eomptoies,  and  provide  them 
with  arms  and  the  means  of  military  training ; 
and,  if  their  own  funds  were  not  sufficient,  not 
to  hesitato  to  borrow  money  for  that  porpose. 
In  this  manner  a  corps  of  refugees  was  raised, 
exceeding  1000  men :  so  well  equipped  and  dis- 
ciplined, that  the  remonstrants  themseiyee  ad- 
mitted they  could  not  desire  more  serviceable 
comrades. 

Still,  by  dint  of  extraordinary  abstinence,  pa- 
tience, and  courage,  the  besieged  held  out  for  a 
year  and  eight  months.  They  husbanded  their 
stock  of  provisions  with  such  parsimony  as  to 
make  it  last  twice  the  time  for  which  it  had 
been  calculated.  Delphio,  one  of  the  leading 
men,  with  a  band  of  800  devoted  followers, 
maintained  order  within,  annoyed  the  enemy 
with  frequent  sallies,  and  repressed  the  dispo- 
sition to  surrender,  which  began  to  manifest  it- 
self as  food  grew  scarce  and  hope  faint.  At 
length,  however,  early  in  370,  finding  their  pro- 
▼isidna  entirely  spent,  they  were  obliged  to 
capitulate,  and,  probably  expecting  to  obtain 
milder  torms  firom  the  ephors  than  from  Agesi- 
lans,  the  personal  friend  of  the  refugees,  they 
requested  leave  to  send  envoys  with  offers  of 
unconditional  submission  to  Sparta.  Agesilaus, 
piqued  at  the  slight  thus  put  upon  his  own  au- 
thority, granted  a  safe  conduct  to  their  ambas- 
sadors, but  at  the  same  time  exerted  aJl  his  in- 
fluence to  be  appointed  arbiter  of  the  terms  of 
peace,  and  in  the  mean  while  redotdiled  his 
precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  be- 
sieged. Nevertheless,  Delphio,  and  a  slave 
who  bad  often  shown  his  dexterity  in  carrying 
away  arms  from  the  enemy's  camp,  contrived 
one  night  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tiie  senti-' 
nels,  and  escaped.  The  rest  received  oiders 
firom  Sparta  to  submit  to  such  conditions  as 
Agesilaus  should  dictate.  His  edict  was,  that 
100  commissioners  should  be  chosen,  one  half 
from  the  refugees,  the  other  from  the  besieged,* 
with  power  to  put  to  death  or  banish  as  many 
of  their  fellow-citisens  as  they  would,  and  then 
to  frame  a  new  Constitution ;  and,  before  he 
marched  away,  he  lodged  a  garrison  in  the  cit- 
adel, with  pay  for  six  months,  to  remain  until 
this  business  should  be  accomplished.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  as  much  regard  to  equity  was 
shown  in  the  selection  of  the  commissioners 
as  in  the  nominal  proportion  assigned  between 
the  opposite  parties.  Xenophon  does  not  men- 
tion the  immediate  result ;  but  the  permanent 
efiect  was  to  render  Phlius  a  devoted  vassal  of 
Sparto. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Olynthian 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Polybiades,  who 
had  been  aj^inted  to  the  supreme  command 
after  the  death  of  Agesipolis,  and  pressed  the 
Olynthians  by  sea  and  land,  until  they  were  re- 
duced by  famine  to  sue  for  peace.  It  was 
granted  on  no  harder  condition  than  that  they 
should  become  members  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy,  on  the  same  footing  of  subjection 
to  Sparta  with  the  rest.  The  importance  of 
this  event  could  not  be  duly  estimated  at  the 
time.    It  was,  probably,  considered  at  Sparta 


*  ri5v  oiKdStv.  PIhb  (iii.,  p.  588)  intarpnts  this  expnt- 
lioor  to  me&n  SpartaM^  apparentl]^  withovt  either  gnm- 
aaatical  or  hiitoncftl  groonat.  By  a  atill  etiutgor  orerright, 
he  calla  Delphio  a  native  0/  ZMpki,  though  he  is  deeenoed 
bf  Xeooohaa  not  only  u  AcXf /wv  rtf ,  bat  nrnplrw  ^^'' 


as  a  glorious  triumph ;  and  those  who  viewed 
it  with  difllbrent  feelings  were  equally  unable 
to  perceive  how  pregnant  it  was  with  calam- 
ities both  to  her  ioA  to  Greece. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROIC  THK  END  OF  TRX  WAS  WITH  0LTNTHU8  TO 
THE  BATTLE  OF  LEUCTRA. 

Thus,  by  a  vigorous  and  dexterous  use  of 
the  advantages  which  she  gained  from  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  Sparta  h^  advanced  some 
steps  nearer  than  she  had  ever  been  before  to 
a  complete  subjugation  of  Greece.  If  her  old 
rival  had  now  recovered  her  independenee, 
Thebes  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection 
like  that  in  which  Athens  had  been  held  by  the 
Thirty.  Within  the  Peninsula  the  hostility  of 
Argos  was  counterpoised  by  the  attachment  of 
the  newly-restored  Corinthian  oligarchy;  and 
the  fate  of  Mantinea  and  of  Phlius  struck  the 
snudler  states  with  awe.  The  acquisition  of 
Olynthus  raised  her  reputation  no  less  than  it 
immediately  strengthened  her  power.  To  one 
who  considers  the  dangers — at  this  time  com- 
pletely veiled  from  human  foresight— which 
really  impended  over  the  liberty  of  Greece,  the 
establishment  of  the  Spartan  dominion  may 
seem  to  have  been,  as  at  least  the  lighter  evi^ 
a  desirable  event.  Such  it  would  certiunlj 
have  been  If  it  could  have  been  effected  so  as 
not  to  excite  irritation  and  alarm ;  but  the  caus- 
es which  made  the  Spartan  ascendency  gen- 
erally odious  rendered  it  also  insecure.  Pleas 
might  be  found  for  the  proceedings  against 
Phlius,  and  Mantinea,  and  Olynthus;  but  the 
seizure  of  the  Cadmea  was  so  glaring  an  act 
of  injustice,  that  even  at  Sparta,  according  to 
Xenophon,  no  attempt  was  made  to  defend  it, 
except  on  the  score  of  expediency.  It  was, 
probably,  some  consolation  to  Spartan  |nide  to 
ascribe  the  reverses  by  which  it  was  soon  after 
deeply  humbled  to  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  and 
Xenophon  directo  the  attention  of  Us  readers 
to  the  manner  in  which  Sparta  fell  from  her 
most  palmy  state  to  one  of  degradation  unex- 
ampled in  her  history,  as  a  signal  proof  of  a 
superintending  Providence.  Thebes,  which  had 
snfibred  the  wrong,  was  chosen  as  the  instm- 
ment  of  divine  wrath  for  punishing  the  guilty. 

But  though  we  would  not  neglect  the  mml 
and  religious  side  of  the  subject,  there  are  some 
others  which  it  will  be  fit  to  notice,  and  whic^ 
Xenophon  appears  studiously  to  have  kept  out 
of  sight.  Thebes  at  this  time  possessed  two 
great  men,  not,  perhaps,  the  first  or  the  last 
whom  she  produced,  but  the  only  ones  whom 
the  course  of  eventa  permitted  to  take  a  prtnii- 
inent  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  These  two 
men  were  not  more  conspicuous  for  their  per- 
sonal qualities  than  for  the  mutual  attachment 
by  which  they  were  united,  notwithstanding  a 
dissimilarity  amounting  idmost  to  a  contrast  in 
their  characters  and  circumstances.  Pelopidaa 
was  of  noble  birth,  inherited  an  ample  fortune, 
and  enlarged  his  connexions  by  an  honourable 
marriage.  He  was  wholly  possessed  with  an. 
ardent  desire  of  action  ani,gloi7,  conscious  of 
abilities  equal  to  the  loftiness  of  his  aims,  and 
vdued  the  advantages  of  his  rank  and  wealth 
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odHj  as  they  might  be  subseirieDt  to  a  gener- 
ous ambition,  in  which  his  own  elevation  was 
not  distinguished  from  his  country's  greatness. 
His  friend  Epaminondas  was  of  a  nature  form- 
ed rather  for  contemplation  than  for  action,  and 
highly  cultivated  by  philosophical  studies ;  but 
it  was  also  one  which  found  a  sufficient  im- 
pulse to  the  most  strenuous  exertions  in  the 
light  which  his  philosophy  threw  on  his  duties 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  He  was,  it  seems,  of 
a  good  family,  but  was  bred  and  Uved  in  pov- 
erty— poverty  not  merely  relative  to  his  birth 
and  station,  but  real  and  absolute  as  that  of 
Socrates ;  but,  as  it  did  not  exclude  him  from 
the  best  society,  nor  from  any  opportunity  of 
serving  the  state,  he  appears  to  have  reckoned 
it  as  one  of  the  favours  of  fortune  which  kept 
him  free  from  useless  encumbrances.  His  mind 
had  been  chiefly  fonned  by  his  intercourse  with 
Lysis,  one  of  those  Italian  Greeks  who  preserv- 
ed and  unfolded  the  dpctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
and  who  were  induced  by  some  causes,  which 
are  now  only  matter  for  conjecture,  to  fix  their 
lesideoce  at  Thebes.* 

The  arrival  of  these  learned  emigrants  would 
have  been  an  event  of  no  slight  importance  if 
it  had  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
moulding  the  character  of  Epaminondas.    But 
it  seems  probable  that  it  was  attended  with  con- 
sequences much  more  extensive,  and  that  it 
contributed  not  a  little  to  that  great  turn  in  the 
afiairs  of  Greece  which  we  are  now  about  to 
relate.    We  collect  from  Plutarch's  work  on 
the  Genius  of  Socrates  that  these  Pythagoreans 
HtffhjM»H  a  general  taste  for  philosophical  pur- 
soits  among  the  Theban  youth.    One  tendency 
of  these  new  intellectual  habits  may  have  been 
to  soften  the  Theban  prejudices  against  Ath-, 
eos*  DOW  the  central  seat  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  thus  to  prepare  for  the  hospitable 
reoepCioB  of  the  Athenian  exiles,  which,  in  its 
tnzn,  may  be  supposed  to  have  given  a  fresh 
impolae  to  liberal  studies  ait  Thebes ;  and  this 
was  an  excitement  which  must  have  rendered 
those  who  shared  it  the  more  impatient  of  Spar- 
tan domination,  and  the  more  indignant  at  the 
treachery  by  which  Thebes  had  been  subjected 
to  it.    The  violence  of  Sparta  probably  tmited 
many  Thebans  in  the  cause  of  liberty  whose  po- 
litical sentiments  might  otherwise  have  kept 
them  wide  apart.    There  is  no  reason  for  think- 
ii^  that  the  exiles  who  took  refuge  at  Athens 
after  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  were,  in  gener- 
al, parUsans  of  democracy.    Among  tiiem  were 
aeTeral  men  of  the  highest  rank,  including  al- 
ntost  all  who  had  filled  the  high  office  of  hippar- 
or  master  of  the  horse,  which,  at  Thebes, 
to  have  been  invested  by  the  old  aristo- 
cratical  institutions  with  somewhat  of  a  reli- 
gkrosj  as  wdl  as  a  military  and  civil  character. 
Bat  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous 
spiasooa,  they  were  now  naturally  led  to  con- 
sader  the  independence  of  Thebes  as  intimately 
eoDDected  with  the  establishment  of  popular 
govexDment. 

PeJopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  attracted 
towrsids  each  other  by  the  secret  sympathy  of 
kindred  patmres;  that  it  was  no  accidental 

•  JStecU  (F&tlalttf,  p.  10)  thinks  thsy  boat  have  been 
adsati  td  the  ezilMl  Corinthum  Bacchiadi,  and  have 
iadoced  to  aettle  at  Thebes,  ai  the  city  which  had 
flhclter  to  FhilolaoB,  of  whom  the  reader  will  find 

neooant.  Toil,  i.,  p.  186. 


cause  which  cemented  their  ftiendship  wab 
proved  by  the  invariable  con8tan<7  with  which 
it  maintained  itself  through  the  course  of  a 
highly  agitated  public  life,  in  which  less  conge- 
nial spirits  would  have  found  abundant  motives 
for  jealousy  and  discord.  They  had  served  to- 
gether in  the  Theban  division  which  had  been 
sent  to  support  the  Spartan  invasion  of  Manti* 
nea,*  and  had  fought  side  by  aide  in  the  engage- 
ment which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  before  the  siege  of  that  city. 
Their  lin^  had  partially  given  way,  and  they 
were  aknost  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  Pelop- 
idas  fell,  pierced  with  wounds,  and  Epaminon- 
das, though  he  believed  him  to  be  dead,  contin- 
ued to  slueld  his  body  until  he  himself,  having 
received  several  wounds,  was  nearly  overpow- 
ered by  superior  numbers,  when  Agesipolis 
came  up  to  his  relief  But  this  occurrence 
might  rather  be  considered  as  an  indication  of 
the  friendship  established  between  them  than 
as  its  foundation,  or  as  the  occasion  Irom  which 
it  derived  much  additional  warmth.  Epami- 
nondas is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  among 
the  friends  of  Pelopidas  whom  he  oould  not  pre- 
vail a>n  to  accept  pecuniary  assistance  from 
him.  Pelopidas,  on  the  other  hand,  emulated 
his  friend's  poverty  in  the  simplicity  of  his  own 
habits,  though  he  took  no  interest  in  his  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  but,  after  the  old  Theban 
fashion,  gave  his  leisure  U>  f  eld  sports  and  ath- 
letic exercises. 

On  the  seizure  of  the  citadel,  Pelopidas  joined 
the  fiigitives,  and  accompanied  them  to  Ath- 
ens. Epaminondas  remained  at  Thebes,  prob- 
ably not  because  his  feelings  were  undecided, 
nor  because  he  thought  himself  secured  from 
jealousy  by  his  poverty  or  his  philosophy,  but 
because  he  conceived  that  to  be  his  proper  post 
whece  he  had  the  best  prospect  of  preventing 
violence  and  bloodshed.  He  and  his  family 
kept  up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  refu- 
gees, who  were  burning  with  impatience  to  re- 
turn and  take  vengeance  on  the  traitors,  and 
were  stimulated  with  fresh  eagerness  by  all  the 
accounts  which  they  received  of  their  proceed- 
ings. Leontiades  and  Archias  were  men  of 
very  difierent  characters ;  but  their  opposite 
qualities  seem  to  have  concurred  to  aggravate 
the  burden  and  the  shame  of  the  tyranny — ^Xen- 
ophon  himself  uses  the  word — which  they  ex- 
ercised with  the  aid  of  the  foreign  garrison. 
Leontiades  was  an  active  and  vigilimt  party 
leader,  who  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  found  constant  occupation  in  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  his  government.  For 
the  designs  of  the  exiles  were  suspected,  and 
it  was  known  that  they  had  left  many  friends 
behind  them  who  would  be  ready  to  aid  them ; 
and  it  was  his  chief  care  to  repress  such  at- 
tempts from  without  by  caution  and  severity  at 
home.  Archias  was  a  man  of  voluptuous  hab- 
its, who  desired  power  as  an  instrument  of 
sensual  indulgence.  He  quailed,  indeed,  before 
bis  more  vigorous  and  austere  colleague,  but 
still  was  able  to  gratify  his  passions  with  the 
dishonour  of  the  most  reputable  families.  It 
was  probably  such  provocations,  rather  than 
any  encouragement  which  they  received  frqm 

*  Not,  aa  Flaaa  (iii.,  p.  fiOO)  misinterpreta  Panaaaiaa,  iz., 
13, 1,  to  the  aid  of  Mantinea,  which  woold  oontfldiofe  iaf 
stead  of  ooofirminf  Platarch's  aooonnt. 
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the  state  of  affairs,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  879,  ripened  the  wishes  of  the  Theban  ex- 
iles into  a  plan  for  the  recoveiy  of  their  city. 
The  events  of  the  year,  indeed,  were  such  as 
might  otherwise  have  deterred  them ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  relied  on  the  general  eagerness 
of  the  population  of  Thebes  to  shake  off  the  de- 
grading yoke,  and  perhaps  had  received  prom- 
ises of  support  from  their  well-wishers  in  Ath- 
ens. It  is  possible  that  their  movements  may 
have  been  accelerated  by  the  efforts  which  their 
adversaries  made  to  counteract  them.  Leonti- 
ades  had  sent  private  emissaries  to  Athens  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  foremost  of  the 
refugees  by  assassination.  But  the  meditated 
blow  only  reached  Androclidas,  and  served  to 
put  the  rest  on  their  guard.  The  Spartan  gov- 
ernment then  endeavoured,  by  an  imperious 
mandate  in  the  name  of  the  confederacy,  to  in- 
duce the  Athenians  to  dismiss  their  Theban 
guests.  But  Athens  now  requited  the  hospital- 
ity shown  to  Thrasybulus  with  similar  firmness 
in  resistance  to  this  demand. 

Pelopidas  was,  it  seems,*  the  first  to  form 
the  resolution  of  exposing  his  life  in  a  bold  at- 
tempt for  the  common  cause.  But  he  easily 
found  associates,  among  whom  were  several 
men  of  the  first  Theban  families,  eager  to  share 
the  danger  with  him.  They  communicated 
their  design  to  their  friends  at  Thebes;  and 
Epaminondas  was  urged  to  lend  his  aid  to  it. 
But  he  was  restrained  by  scruples — ^not,  per- 
haps, simply  of  natural  humanity,  or  even  of 
philosophy,  but  rather  arising  out  of  his  I^ha- 
gorean  religion — ^firom  engaging  actively  in  an 
enterprise  which  could  only  be  executed  by 
means  of  a  tumult,  in  which  it  was  likely  thai 
some  innocent  Theban  blood  would  be  shed. 
He  would  not,  it  9eems,  have  hesitated  to  pun- 
ish the  traitorous  tyrants  without  any  legal 
forms;  and  he  could  have  depended  on  the 
calmness  and  moderation  of  Pelopidas ;  but 
among  the  partners  of  his  project  were  some 
men  of  more  fiery  temper  or  less  scrupulous 
character,  who,  it  was  to  be  feared,  might  seize 
the  occasion  to  revenge  themselves  on  their 
personal  enemies,  f  He  therefore  thought  it 
most  becoming  to  await  the  issue,  and  not  to 
come  forward  until  he  saw  a  clear  opportunity 
of  promoting  the  public  good  without  becoming 
a  party  to  any  private  wrong.  He  even  dissua- 
ded his  friends  from  the  enterprise :  whether 
he  proposed  any  other  mode  of  accomplishing 
its  object  does  not  appear ;  but  we  are  infonn- 
ed  that  he  endeavoured  to  excite  the  self-confi- 
dence of  the  Theban  youth,  and  encouraged 
them  to  try  their  strength  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians of  the  garrison  in  gymnastic  exercises,  in 
which  they  had  conmionly  the  advantage,  as  a 
prelude  to  more  serious  conflicts.  His  brother 
Cephisias,  however,  was  not  checked  by  the 
like  scruples,  but  entered  with  ardour  into  the 
undertaking.  But  the  most  important  coiifed- 
erate  of  the  party  at  Thebes  was  Phyllidas, 


*  According  to  PlntaTeh  (Pel.,  8),  whose  anUiority  in  thia 
matter  we  prefer  to  Xenophon't,  who  not  only  zepresent* 
Mellon  M  the  author  and  leader  of  the  enterprise,  but  omite 
the  name  of  Pelopidas  altogether  in  his  account  of  it :  a  st- 
leftce  which  speaks  too  much  against  himself,  though  it 
certainly  refutes  Dioduros,  who  (xr.,  61)  says  of  Pelopidas 
that  all  writers  agreed  in  aacribinff  the  ehief  merit  in  the 
fwofreiy  of  the  Oidmea  to  him. 

t  Plutarch,  0e  Gen.  Soo.,  S. 


who,  according  to  Xenophon,  having  been  sent 
on  some -business  to  Athens,  instigated  the  ex- 
iles to  the  attempt,  and  yet  had  so  completely 
concealed  his  sentiments  from  the  government 
at  home  that  he  filled  the  post  of  secretaiy  to 
the  polemarcns,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the 
especial  favour  of  Archias  by  a  show  of  willing- 
ness to  pander  to  his  lust. 

A  day  was  at  length  fixed  for  the  attempt, 
and  it  was  concerted  that  the  main  body  of  the 
exiles,  headed  by  Pherenicus,  should  post  them- 
selves in  the  Thriasian  plain — or,  perhaps, 
should  slowly  advance  from  Eleusis  towards 
the  border — while  a  small  party — ^twelve,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  but  according  to  Xeno- 
phon no  more  than  seven — among  whom  Pelop- 
idas, Mellon,  Damoclidas,  and  Theopompus 
were  the  most  conspicuous  for  their  rank,  if 
not  for  their  zeal,  should  make  their  way  into 
Thebes,  and  join  their  associates  there.  Two 
of  the  Athenian  generals,  presuming,  it  seems, 
on  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  appre- 
hending that  to  procure  a  formal  decree  for  the 
purpose  would  defeat  the  plan  by  publishing  it 
to  the  enemy,  undertook,  on  their  ovm  authority, 
to  march  with  an  Athenian  force  to  the  fron- 
tier, and  there  to  remain  in  readiness  to  suc- 
cour their  friends,  as  occasion  might  require. 
Pelopidas  and  his  companions  assumed  the 
garb  of  hunters,  and  when  they  reached  Mount 
Cithsron,  despatched  a  messenger  to  Thebes  to 
announce  their  approach,  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  reception.*  Charon,  one  of 
their  most  resolute  partisans,  ofi^bred  his  house 
as  a  hiding-place  for  them,  and  a  rendezvous 
for  all  the  conspirators,  and  their  messenger 
returned  to  give  them  the  necessary  directi9ns. 
In  the  mean  while  Phyllidas,  in  expectation  of 
the  event,  had  appointed  the  same  evening  for 
a  banquet,  which  he  was  to  give  to  Archias  and 
Philippus,  one  of  his  colleagues,  under  the  pre- 
text either  of  a  public  festival,!  or  of  celebrating 
the  termination  of  their  year  of  ofilce,  which 
was  now  near  at  hand.  And  he  had  promised 
Archias. that  be  would  endeavour,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eiftertainment,  to  procure  the  pres- 
ence of  some  Theban  matrons.  But  as  Leon 
tiades  Jwould  not  have  approved  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, Archias  had  desired  that  he  should 
not  be  invited  to  their  orgies. 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  depended  very 
much  on  the  promptitude  with  which  it  might 
be  carried  into  execution.  The  rumours  which 
had  reached  Thebes  of  a  plot  against  the  goT- 
emment  had  alarmed  the  Spartan  harmosts ; 
and  their  anxiety  seems  to  have  been  increased 
by  some  accounts  which  they  received  of  sinis* 
ter  omens  and  prodigies  that  had  been  lately 
observed.  Lysanoridas  had  even  been  induced 
to  set  out  for  Haliartus  on  the  very  day  aj>- 
pointed  for  the  arrival  of  the  exiles,  to  perform 
some  propitiatory  rites  enjoined  by  a  Theban 
soothsayer  who  was  in  the  plot.  The  forces 
of  Thespis  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness for  marching  whenever  the  Spartan  com- 

*  Plutarch,  De  Oen.  Socrat.,  S. 

t  Schneider  raises  a  question  whether  the  Aphrodisia 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  (v.,  4,  4)  is  not  to  be  talLen  fig^a- 
rativel V.  It  seems  rery  doubtful  whether  such  a  metaphor 
could  hare  been  used  b^  Xenophon,  and  whether,  if  the 
banquet  had  only  been  given  to  celebrate  the  termination 
of  the  year  of  office,  it  would  not  have  been  postponed  lantil 
the  year  had  expired. 
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manders  shoold  send  for  them.    But  as  the 
boar  of  action  drew  near,  Hipposthenidas,  one 
of  the  patriotic  party  at  Thebes,  began  to  be 
disheartened,  and  was  struck  with  the  seeming 
absurdity  of  the  scheme,  of  dislodging  the  for- 
eign garrison  by  the  massacre  of  a  few  citizens. 
withoat  consulting  any  of  his  associates,  he 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  their  enterprise, 
and  despatched  a  man  named  Chlidon,  who  had 
been  employed  in  Mellon^s  service,  to  prevent 
him  and  his  comrades  from  pursuing  their  way. 
But  the  messenger  himself  was  detained  at 
Thebes  by  an  accidental  hinderance ;  and  the 
little  band  of  exiles,  who,  as  soon  as  they  had 
crossed   Cithsron,  took  different  roads,   and 
thus  more  easily  escaped  notice,  through  the 
indemency  of  the  weather  entered  the  city 
unobseryed,  and  met  safely  in  Charon's  house, 
where  they  were  joined  by  their  partisans,  un- 
til the  whole  number  amounted  to  forty-eight.* 
They  had  not  been  long  assembled  before 
they  were  threatened  with  a  new  danger.    A 
message  came  from  Archias  to  summon  Charon 
into  his  presence.    It  seemed  probable  that  the 
plot  had  been  discovered ;  and  the  recent  pu- 
sUlanimity  of  Hipposthonidas  directed  general 
sospicioD  against  him  as  the  informer.    Charon 
obeyed  the  sommons,  with  litUe  hope  that  he 
shoold  see  his  fHends  again,  among  whom  he 
left  his  yooog  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  own 
fidelity.     He,  however,  returned,  and  informed 
them  that  Archias  and  Philippus,  whom  he 
fbond  already  much  excited  with  wine,  had 
heard  that  some  of  the  exiles  were  concealed 
in  the  city,  bat  the  report  was  so  vague  that 
th^  had  sent  for  Charon  without  any  snspi- 
eioa,  merely  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
Hie  confederates  were  soon  after  unconscious- 
ly expoeed  to  still  greater  peril.    Charon  had 
not  long  qnitted  the  presence  of  the  polemarchs, 
when  a  letter  was  brought  to  Archias  from  an 
Athraian  of  the  same  name,  who  was  at  this 
time  hierophant,  communicating  to  him  almost 
aO  the  details  of  the  plot.    Happily,  the  pole- 
march  was  now  so  heated  and  stupified  by  the 
debauch,  that  when  the  bearer  of  the  letter  told 
him  it  related  to  important  business,  he  laid  it 
aside  unopened,  exclaiming.  Let  business  wait 
Botfl  to-morrow ;  and  expressed  his  impatience 
for  the  appearance  of  the  female  visiters  whom 
Phyllldas  had  led  him  to  look  for. 

This  was  the  moment  chosen  for  the  attack. 
Melloo  and  a  few  of  his  companions  were  at 
the  door,  disguised  either  as  women  or  as  rev- 
eflers ;  and  Phyllldas,  on  pretence  of  respect 
ibr  die  delicaey  of  the  matrons,  had  induced 
Archias  to  dismiss  all  the  attendants.  The 
eooapiratois  were  then  admitted,  and,  after  a 
short  strng^,  despatched  Archias,  Philippus, 
and  the  other  goests.  In  the  mean  while  Pelopi- 
daSyWitb  Damodidas  and  Cephisodoms,  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Leontiades,  which  was  already 
dosed  for  the  night.  He  himself  was  stifl  re- 
eBning  after  a  temperate  meal,  whUe  his  wife 


Tift  Xaaophoo  (t.,  4,  $)  deicribet  the  oonspintora  u 
;  »  nigBt  and  a  day  iu  their  dannnraa  oonoMlmeot 
tlwy  ttraek  tba  Uow.    if  ao,  they  wenprobabl/ 
far  dks  antartafauuent  to  ba  ffirao  by  FfkrlUdaa, 
,  aecavdiag  to  Plotaroli,  aa  wa  hafo  aaon,  took  plaoa 
day  of  thair  anivaL    It  ia  ramaricabla  tiiat  Schnai- 
ymiah  tba  avidoDoa  of  thia  diacrqwacy  betwean  tba  two 
before  hia,  ilurald  oiiaaTTa  **  D§  Umfwt  eatMenfif 
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was  spinning  by  his  side.  With  some'  difficulty 
they  ^ined  admission.  He  was  roused  by  the 
noise  in  time  to  seize  a  weapon,  with  which  he 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  slew  Cephiso- 
dOrus,  but  at  length  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pelopi- 
das.  Having  then  closed  the  doors  of  the 
house,  and  threatened  death  to  the  inmates  if 
they  should  open  them,  the  surviVers  proceeded 
to  that  of  Hypates,  another  leading  member  <4 
the  government,  who  lived  close  by.  He  made 
his  escape,  but  was  overtaken  and  despatched. 
Before  the  death  of  Archias  and  his  colleagues 
was  made  public,  Phyllidas  went  to  the  prison, 
where  a  number  of  his  .friends  were  confined 
for  political  offences,  and,  having  obtained  en- 
trance on  pretence  of  an  order  from  the  pole- 
marchs, overpowered  the  jailers,  and  set  the 
prisoners  at  liberty.  They  found  arms  in  the 
public  porticoes  and  the  armorers'  shops,  and 
rushing  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  the  fall 
of  the  tyrants^and  invited  all  Thebans  to  rise 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.* 

During  the  night  the  citizens,  who  did  not 
know  what  to  believe,  remained  quiet ;  but 
Hermippidas  and  Arcesus,  the  colleagues  of 
Lysaooridas,  who  were  left  in  command  of  the 
citadel,  hearing  the  uproar,  sent  for  succours  to 
Thespiieand  Platsa;  and  the  insurgents  de- 
spatched couriers  to  their  friends  in  Atiica.  In 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  events  of  the  night 
were  fully  ascertained,  the  people  were  called 
together,  and  Pelopidas  and  the  other  champi- 
ons of  freedom,  among  whom  Epaminondas 
now  took  his  place,  entered  the  assembly  in 
solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  the  priests, 
who  bore  the  sacred  symbols  of  suppliants,  and 
Conjured  the  spectators  to  fight  for  their  hearths 
and  altars.  The  exiles  were  hailed  with  shouts 
of  applause  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country ; 
and  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  Charon  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government  with  the  title  of 
Bceotarchs,  which  seems  to  have  been  meant  to 
indicate  that  Thebes  was  about  to  reaiime  her 
ancient  station  among  the  Boeotian  cities.  The 
whole  military  force  of  Thebes  declared  itself 
on  the  side  of  independence ;  and  when  it  was 
known  that  a  body  of  troops  was  on  its  way 
from  Platiea  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  the 
Theban  cavalry  sallied  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
dispersed  them  with  some  slaughter.  In  the 
coarse  of  this  and  the  following  day,  the  two 
Athenian  generals,  who  were  waiting  with  their 
forces  on  Uie  frontier,  marched  into  Thebes,  and 
began  to  co-operate  with  their  allies  in  the  siege 
of  the  citadel.  Xenophon  says  that  the  garri- 
son was  very  weak,  though  other  accounts 
make  it  amount  to  1600,  and  even  to  5000  men.t 
But  the  troops  which  composed  it  were  proba- 
bly, in  general,  but  ill  afiected  to  the  service : 
the  assailants  ofifered  large  rewards  to  the  first 
who  should  scale  the  walls ;  and  the  Spartan 
commanders  found  themselves  compelled  to 
propose  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  glad- 


*  Aoeordiair  to  Plutarch,  the  attack  on  ATobiaa,  whloh 
waa  haaded  by  Mallon,  waa  aimnltaaaoiui  witii  that  whiob 
waa  andaHakaa  against  LaoDtiadaa  and  Hypataa  \rr  Palopi- 
daa.  And  thia  locdDi  tha  mora  probable  account.  But  X«|p 
ophon,  who  faema  aazioQa  to  preTont  tha  reader  from  aii»> 
pactinf  that  Palopidaa  had  any  share  in  tha  exploit,  repra- 
aenta  PhyUidaa  of  cooraa  after  the  death  of  Archiaa-'^aa 
leading  tna  way  first  to  tha  hooaes  of  Leontiades  and  Hy- 
pataa, and  then  to  tha  priaoa. 

t  Plot.,  De  G.  S.,  38.  Dot  in  Pel.,  It,  he  saTs  it  amo«Btai 
to  IdOO,  exdurive  of  th*  Thebaaa  who  joiBad  it. 
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I7  granted  by  the  besiegers.  The  garrtsoa  was 
flowed  to  march  out  with  their  arms ;  but  sev- 
eral of  the  Thebans  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  them  were  arrested  and  put  to  death  by 
their  exasperated  countrymen,  who,  according 
to  Xenophon,  even  wreaked  their  fury  on  the 
families  of  their  victims.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, were  humane  enough  to  interpose,  and 
l^ucceeded  in  sheltering  some  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  enemies. 

The  news  of  the  Theban  insurrection  was 
received  at  Sparta  with  the  vexation  which 
men  commonly  experience  when  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  their  injustice.  It  vent- 
ed itself  first  on  the  harmosts  who  bad  surren- 
dered the  Cadmea.*  Hermippidas  and  Arce- 
Bus  were  put  to  death  before  they  returned 
home,  and  it  seems  with  scarcely  any  form  of 
trial,  at  Corinth ;  and  Lysanoridas,  likewise,  as 
Plutarch  leads  us  to  suppose,  in  his  absence, 
was  condemned  to  a  penalty  so  heavy  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  banishment,  f  The 
partisans  of  the  tyranny,  who  were  now  in  their 
turn  driven  into  exile,  roused  the  hostility  of 
the  Spartan  government  against  the  city  which 
bad  so  audaciously  asserted  its  independence, 
and  an  army  was  ordered  to  march  against 
Thebes.  It  was  expected  that  Agesilaus  would 
have  taken  the  command,  but  he  declined  it  on 
the  plea  that  his  age*  entitled  him  to  exemption 
from  foreign  service.  His  real  motive,  Xeno* 
phon  informs  us,  was,  that  he  shrank  from  the 
reproach  which  he  apprehended  of  involving 
his  country  in  war  for  the  support  of  an  odious 
cause.  His  excuse  was  admitted,  and  his  col- 
league,  Cleombrotus,  the  brother  of  Agesipolis, 
was  forced  to  conduct  the  expedition.  Hb 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  it  with  feelings  not 
unlike  those  which  his  father  had  shown  to* 
wards  the  Athenians  in  similar  circumstances.^: 
The  road  into  Bosotia  through  Eleuthere  was 
guarded  by  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general,  at 
Uie  head^of  a  body  of  targeteers.  Cleombrotus 
therefore  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  pass 
above  Platsa,  which  he  found  occupied  by  a 
small  Theban  force,  consisting,  according  to 
Xenophon,  of  the  liberated  prisoners ;  but  they 
were  cut  down  almost  to  a  man  by  his  light 
troops.  He  remained  encamped  in  the  Theban 
territory  about  sixteen  days,  but  so  studiously 
abstained  from  committing  any  damage,  that 

*  Xenophon  (H.,  t.,  4, 10,  IS)  speaks  of  onlr  one  liax^ 
most.  PlttUrch't  statement,  which  wan  probaolr  drawn, 
firom  Theban  historians  (see  Sohneider  on  Xen.,  H.,  r.,  4, 
S)  as  to  the  thme  whom  he  names,  is  hetter  entitled  to 
credit.  If  it  were  not  that  two  were  put  to  death,  as  eqoal- 
Ij  sharinr  the  whole  responsibility,  we  might  hare  sujmo- 
sed  that  they  were  appmnted  aocotding  to  the  practice  which 
has  heen  already  noticed  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  443,  note  t)  to  take 
the  command  in  soocession.  This  would  reooncile  Xenophon 
with  Platarch ;  and  perhaps  the  condemnation  of  both  offi- 
oers  Is  sniBciently  explained  by  the  extraordinary  irritation 
prodttoed  at  Sparta  bytbe  veoent  loss. 

t  Plot.,  Pel.,  13.  flefre,  agaia,  one  mi|rht  be  templed  to 
apply  the  fragment  of  Theopompus,  which  suggested  the 
conjectare  ivropoeed  in  toI.  i.,  p.  556,  col.  1,  note  *,  for  the 
alight  variation  in  the  name  of  Lysanoridas,  or  Lysaadridas, 
raises  no  diificalty ;  bat  the  ezecation  of  tlie  women  s*eau 
to  imply  that  theV  were  the  chief  offenden. 

t  Xenonhon  (H.,  t.,  4, 14)  very  clearly  describes  the  be- 
dnning  of  the  expedition  of  Ckombrotns  as  snbseqnent  to 
the  reoorery  of  the  Cadmea,  and  to  the  arriTal  of  the  The- 
bans, who  made  their  escape  after  that  oTsnt,  at  Sparta. 
On  such  a  point  he  Is  certainly  the  best  aathority.  Pla- 
tarch. however^  nrpresents  Cleombrotna  as  marching  to  tike 
relief  of  the  citadel,  and  as  having  reached  Megara  before 

Se  heaid  of  its  sairebdsr  ftom  the  garrison,  which  met  him 
tkers. 


!  his  men  were  at  a  loss  to  uhd^r8tand  whether 
j  they  had  been  at  war  or  at  peace  with  the  The- 
bans. On  his  return,  he  left  Sphodrias  as  har- 
most  at  Thespie,  with  a  third  part  of  the  allied 
forces,  and  all  the  money  he  had  brought  from 
hpme,  and  directed  him  with  it  to  enlist  merce- 
naries in  his  service.  He  himself  descended 
to  the  seacoast  on  the  Gulf  of  Creusis,  and,  as 
he  pursued  his  march  along  the  mountain  road 
towards  the  Isthmus,  was  assailed  by  a  storm 
of  wind  so  violent  as  to  carry  away  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  arms  and  baggage  with  the 
beasts  of  burden  into  the  sea.  It  was  consid-' 
ered,  Xenophon  says,  by  some,  as  an  omen  of 
the  impending  political  tempest. 

The  expedition  of  Cleombrotus,  fruitless  as 
it  was  with  regard  to  the  Thebans,  seems  to 
have  made  an  impression  at  Athena  which 
could  not  have  been  expected,  and  which  it  \a 
difficult  to  explain.    That  the  wishes  of  the 
people  at  large  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
independence  of  Thebes  cannot  be  questioned, 
and,  indeed,  had  been  distinctly  declared  when 
Chabrias  was  sent  to  guard  the  pass  of  £leu- 
ther«e.    Nevertheless,  after  the  return  of  Cle- 
ombrotus, the  two  generals  who  had  aided  in 
the  recoveiy  of  the  Cadmea  were  brought  to 
trial ;  one  of  them  was  put  to  death,  the  other, 
who  did  not  abide  the  trial,  was  outlawed.    It 
seems  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  that 
they  had  acted  without  the  sanction  of  the  pea- 
jpUBy  and  Xenophon  describes  their  offence  to 
have  been,  that  they  were  privy  to  the  attempt 
of  the  Theban  exiles.    Yet  an  orator  of  the 
next  generation  asserts,  that  a  decree  was 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Cepbalus,  a  leading 
statesman  of  this  period,  for  sending  succours 
to  dislodge  the  Lacedemonian  garrison.*    If 
this  was  the  case,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
charge  on  which  they  were  condemned  was, 
that,  by  the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to 
the  ezUes,  they  had  drawn  Athens  into  hostiU- 
ties  against  Sparta.    According  to  Xenophon, 
the  expedition  of  Cleombrotus  led  the  AUieni- 
ans  for  the  first  time  to  reflect  on  the  danger  to 
which  they  had  exposed  themselvea  by  their 
breach  of  the  peace,  now  that  Corinth  no  longer 
served  as  a  barrier  to  protect  them  from  inva- 
sion, and  in  the  height  of  their  alarm  they  con- 
demned the  two  unfortunate  generals.   Yet  the 
character  of  the  Athenians  renders  it  hard  to 
believe  that  they  were  impelled  on  this  occa* 
sion  by  mere  timidity.    There  was,  as  muay  be 
coUeoted  from  Plutarch,t  a  party  at  Athens-^ 
the  relics  of  the  oligarchy — with  the  popular 
orator  Callistratus  at  its  head,  favourable  to  the 
oppressors  of  Thebes,  and  desirous  of  upholding 
the  ascendency  of  Sparta.    It  had  been  unable 
to  resist  the  first  impulse  of  the  public  feeling 
in  behalf  of  Theban  Uberty.    But  when  the 
sympathy  which  had  been  roused  by  the  danger 
of  the  cause  had  been  somewhat  weakened  by 
its  success,  it  seems  as  if  its  adversaries  found 
means  to  produce  a  temporary  reaction,   in 
which  the  two  generals  were  sacrificed  to  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  with  Sparta. 

This  turn  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  gaya 
great  alarm  to  the  new  government  of  Thebes.^ 

*  Dinarchns  c  Dem.«  p.  05. 

t  De  Gen.  Socr.,  c.  SI.    Pelopidas  and  his  oqmTMinioam 

prstended  to  be  the  bearers  of  a  letter  from  Callistratvs  to 

Leontaadee. 

.[     t  Aocoiding  to  Plutarch,  PeL,  14,  It  wovld 
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Pdopidas  and  his  friends  had  reckoned' on  the 
rapport  of  the  Athenians,  and  feared  that,  if 
abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  they  must 
be  crashed  by  the  irresj/stible  force  of  the  Peio- 
poonesian  confederacy.  Tn  this  emergency  they 
may  hare  been  driven  to  a  stratagem  which 
was  perhaps  suggested  to  them  by  the  well- 
known  venality  of  the  Spartan  character.  Spho- 
drias,  the   harmost  at  Thespie,  had  passed 
throogh  an  honourable  career  of  soldiership, 
but  he  was  beheved  to  be  incapable  of  resisting 
a  bribe,  and  the  event  seemed  to  prove  that  he 
had  been  corrupted  by  Theban  emissaries.* 
He  was  indnced  to  march  ftom  Thespiae  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  surprising  Pirsus,  in  which 
the  gates  were  not  yet  finished.    If,  indeed,  he 
was,  as  Plotarch  represents  him,  a  man  of  high 
ambition  and  weak  judgment,  it  wouM  be  con- 
oeivabte  that  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  of 
emalating  the  exploit-  of  Phcebidas,  and  as  he 
might  think  more  safely,  since  the  Athenians 
had  been  the  aggressors.    His  measures,  how- 
ever, were  in  tlus  case  so  til  concerted,  that  by 
daybreak  he  had  advanced  no  farther  than  the 
Thriasian  plain,  where  his  men  are  said  to  have 
been  struck  with  superstitious  terror  by  a  blaze 
which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  temple  of  Eleu- 
sis.    It  was  now  manifestly  useless  to  proceed ; 
bat,  instead  of  retreating  as  rapidly  and  quietly 
as  possible,  he  indulged  his  troops  with  havoc 
and  gander.     In  the  mean  while  news  had 
been  brought  to  Athens  that  a  great  army  was 
marching  against  it;  and  the  whole  city  was 
op  in  arms.    It  happened  that  three  envoys  had 
arrived  not  long  before  from  8parta ;  and  they 
were  immediately  arrested  as  privy  to  the  de- 
signs of  their  generals.    They,  however,  not 
only  asserted  their  own  innocence,  which  they 
contended  was  soificiently  proved  by  their  pres- 
ence at  a  junctnre  when,  if  they  had  been  aware 
of  the  naovementa  of  Sphodrias,  they  would  cer- 
tamly  ha^e  withdrawn  from  the  city,  but  assu- 
red the  Athenians  that  they  would  soon  receive 
ntisfoctioR  from  the  Lacedemonian  govern- 
ment, which,  they  doubted  not,  would  capitaMy 
poni^  the  general  who  had  taken  such  a  step 
witboat  its  orders.    They  were  believed,  and 
sofieTed  to  depart. 

Sphodrias,  indeed,  was  recalled,  but,  not  ven- 
turing to  retam  home,  was  tried  in  his  absence. 
His  docMn  was  generally  considered  certain, 
being  not  only  merited  by  his  rashness,  but  de- 
manded by  policy  to  soothe  the  Athenians ;  and 
Etymocdes,  one  of  the  envoys  who  had  held  out 
the  expectation  of  his  punishment  at  Athens, 
was  among  his  judges.  He  seemed  to  have  the 
less  efaance  of  escape,  as  he  belonged  to  the 
party  whieh  was  opposed  to  Agesilaus,  and  had, 
perhaps,  on  this  account  been  selected  by  Cle- 
ombrotna  for  the  command  at  Thespie.  But 
tbe  character  of  Agesilaus  was  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  Spartan  mould  by  an  amiable 
aoflBess,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  indulge  at 
the  public  expense ;  and  he  was  on  this  occa- 
aoa  assaOed  on  his  weak  side.  His  son  Ar- 
ehidamns  was  on  a  footing  of  affectionate  inti- 
with  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Sphodrias, 
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and  the  tears  of  his  young  friend  induced  him 
to  intercede  with  his  father  in  behalf  of  the  cul- 
prit. Agesilaus,  though  convinced  that  Spho- 
drias had  not  merely  been  guilty  of  imprudence, 
but  had  sold  the  interests  of  the  state,  could  not 
resist  his  son's  entreaties,  and  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  save  Sphodrias,  alleging  that  it 
would  be  hard  and  unwise  to  put  to  death  a 
man  whose  previous  conduct  had  been  irre- 
proachable for  a  single  offence.  His  interest 
prevailed,  and  Sphodrias  was  acquitted. 

The  report  of  the  sanction  thus  given  to  his 
conduct  excited  great  indignation  at  Athens, 
where  the  secret  springs  of  the  transaction 
were  probably  long  unknown ;  and  the  friends 
of  Thebes  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  it  to 
urge  the  people  into  a  close  alliance  with  her. 
Active  preparations  were  now  made  for  with- 
standing the  common  enemy.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  Pireus  were  completed ;  a  new  fleet  of 
a  hundred  galleys  was  put  on  the  stocks  *  and, 
as  if  the  shock  had  roused  her  from  her  leth- 
argy, Athens  began  to  remember  her  ancient 
maritime  dominion,  and  to  stretch  her  hands 
Out  to  recover  it.  She  at  this  time  possessed 
several  eminent  generals  and  statesmen :  the 
ingenious  and  enterprising  Iphicrates ;  Chabri- 
as,  a  kindred  spirit,  though  somewhat  more 
tardy  in  maturing  his  plans,  displaying  an  en- 
ergy bordering  upon  rashness  in  their  execu- 
tion ;  his  young  friend  Phocion,  already  capable 
of  supplying  the  defects  of  the  elder  general  by 
his  promptness  of  decision  and  steady  coolness 
of  temper. t  Conon  was  now  gone.  He  had, 
it  seems,  escaped,  or  had  been  released  from 
his  Persian  prison,  and  ended  his  days  in  Cy- 
prus.t  The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  honour- 
ed him  with  a  brazen  statue,  the  first  that  had 
been  erected  to  a  citizen  since  the  time  of  Har- 
moditts  and  Aristogeton,  as  well  as  his  Inend 
Evagoras,  both  in  an  august  position,  expressive 
of  their  signal  services  to  the  state,  near  that 
of  Zeus  the  Deliverer.^  He  had  left  a  son, 
Timotheus,  who  inherited  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues, and  was  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  upright 
and  amiable  character,  even  more  than  by  his 
abilities,  for  completing  his  fiither*s  work,  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Athenian  empire,  with  6uch 
limitations  as  the  altered  condition  of  Greece 
now  prescribed.  We  do  not  exactly  know  on 
what  footing  the  cities  recovered  for  Athens 
by  Conon  and  Thrasybulus  were  placed.  It 
seems,  however,  most  probable — especially  as 
Conon  is  so  constantly  spoken  of  as  the  libera- 
tor of  the  Greeksll — ^that  they  retained  their  in- 
dependence, and  only  paid  really  voluntary  con- 
tributions for  their  own  protection  as  occasion 
required.ir  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  their 
connexion  with  Athens  was  dissolved,  and  Spar- 
ta appears  to  have  taken  possession  of  most  of 
them  again.  Several  of  them  were  now  weary 
of  the  imperious  and  oppressive  rule  exercised 
by  her  harmosts,  and  believed  that  Athens, 
schooled  by  her  reverses,  might  be  more  safe- 
ly trusted  with  power  than  her  rival.    Chios 

*  Poljrbiue,  ii.,  63.  f  Plutarch,  Phoc,  6. 
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Y  Boeckh  (iii ,  c.  71)  seems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion* 
Bat  at  least  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  facility  with  which 
tiie  confedeney  was  afterward  revived,  that  none  of  the  old 
abuses  had  crept  in  before  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 
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and  Byzantium  first  revolted  from  Sparta,  and 
sought  Athenian  protection.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  Rhodes  and  Mitylene,  and  these  form- 
ed the  nucleus  of  a  new  confederacy,  which 
gradually  embraced  a  great  number  of  insular 
and  maritime  states.  Athens  was  to  preside ; 
no  longer,  however,  as  a  sovereign,  but  in  the 
spirit  with  which  Aristides  regulated  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  original  league.  All  the  mem- 
bers were  to  be  equally  independent ;  they  were 
to  send  representatives  to  a  congress*  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Athens,  and  in  which  the 
smallest  state  had  a  vote,  and  the  greatest, 
Athens  herself  included,  was  to  have  no  more. 
This  assembly  was  no  donbt  empowered  to  fix 
the  amount  of  the  contribution8,t  which  took 
the  place  of  the  old  arbitrary  tribute.  Athens, 
however,  was  to  receive  and  dispose  of  them. 
According  to  Diodorus,t  one  of  her  first  meas- 
ures was  to  give  her  new  allies  an  earnest  of 
the  equity  and  xAoderation  which  were  hence- 
forth to  govern  her  conduct  towards  them,  by  a 
decree  which  directed  the  restitution  of  all  the 
lands  that  had  been  parcelled  out  among  her 
citizens  in  the  deruchial  colonies,  and  forbade 
all  Athenians  to  acquire  or  cultivate  land  out  of 
Attica.  We  should,  however,  have  wished  for 
some  higher  authority  than  Diodorus  to  satisfy 
us,  both  that  this  decree  was  not  simply  pro- 
spective, and  how  far,  both  as  to  time  and  place, 
its  ret  rospective  range  extended.  That  Athens 
had  lurmed  any  new  cleruchial  establishments 
since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  Diodorus  seems 
to  state,^  and  now  gave  them  up,  appears  hard- 
ly credible.  One  peculiarity  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  new  confederacy  was,  that  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  maritime  states,  but  included 
Thebes  among  its  members,  llie  addition  of 
so  powerful  an  ally  tended  to  counterpoise  the 
preponderance  of  Athens,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  rest.  But  it  altered 
the  character  of  the  confederacy,  as  it  implied 
the  maintenance  of  a  land  force,  to  which  the 
contributions  of  the  maritime  states  were  to  be 
applied,  as  those  of  Thebes  to  the  common 
navy.  The  decree  by  which  Diodorus  says  the 
Athenians  resolved  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000 
heavy  infantxy  and  600  cavalry,  and  to  equip  a 
fleet  of  200  sail,  was  most  probably  an  act  of 
the  congress,  and  described  the  amount  of  the 
united  forces  which  it  voted  for  carrying  on  the 
war. 

For  this  information  w^  are  indebted  almost 
wholly  to  Diodorus ;  Xenophon  passes  over  this 
important  event  in  profound  silence.  Yet, 
though  Diodorus  has  evidently  fallen  into  one 
of  his  usual  errors  when  he  refers  the  origin  of 
the  confederacy  to  the  interval  between  the  re- 
covery of  theCadmea  and  the  attempt  of  Spho- 
drias,  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  mistaken  if 
we  suppose  that  it  was  formed  very  soon  after 
the  latter  event.  The  danger  with  which  Spar- 
ta saw  herself  threatened  by  the  defection  of 
her  maritime  allies,  induced  her,  it  is  said,  both 
to  treat  the  rest  more  mildly,  and  to  adopt  a 
new  system  for  the  regulation  of  their  contin- 
gents.   The  whole  confederacy  was  divided 

*  ovvUftov. 
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into,  ten  classes :  Sparta  herself  forming  Ae 
first,  the  Arcadian  states  the  second  and  third, 
Ells  the  fourth,  the  Achsans  the  fifth,  Corinth 
and  Megara  the  sixth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  and  the 
towns  of  the  Argolic  Act^  the  seventh,  the 
Acarna^ians  the  eighth,  the  Phocians  and  Lo- 
crians  the  ninth ;  Olynthus  and  the  other  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace  made  up  the  tenth.  As 
to  the  other  details  of  the  new  arrangement 
Diodorus  is  silent,  except  that  one  heavy-armed 
soldier  was  deemed  equivalent  to  two  light- 
armed,  and  one  trooper  to  four  heavy-armed ; 
which  seems  to  imply  that  each  state  was  per- 
ipitted  to  determine  the  quality  of  its  contingent. 
After  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias,  the  Spartan 
government  prepared  for  a  fresh  expedition 
against  Thebes.  The  forbearance  of  Cleom- 
brotus  had  been  viewed  with  great  disapproba- 
tion at  Sparta,  and  Agesilaus  was  now  invited 
to  take  the  command.  He  no  longer  thought  it 
indecorous  to  accept  a  commission  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity,  probably  by  no  means  un- 
welcome, of  gratifying  his  old  resentment.  His 
first  cai^  was  to  secure  the  passes  of  Cithsron, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  took  advantage  of  a  war 
which  was  at  this  time  carried  on  between  the 
Arcadian  towns  of  Cleitor  and  Orchomenus,*  in 
which  the  former  employed  a  body  of  mercena- 
ries. He  bargained  with  Cleitor  for  the  use  of 
this  little  army,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  oifossed 
the  border,  having  furnished  its  commander — 
the  condottierey  as  the  Italians  would  call  him — 
with  a  month's  pay,  sent  him  forward  to  occu- 
py Citheron  with  his  troops.  To  protect  Cle- 
itor in  their  absence,  he  enjoined  the  Orchome- 
nians  to  suspend  hostilities  as  long  as  the  ex- 
pedition should  last,  and  issued  a  general  proc- 
lamation that,  if  any  city  should  attack  another 
while  the  army  of  the  confederacy  was  in  the 
field,  it  should  be  the  first  against  which  his 
arms  should  be  turned.  Having  crossed  Cithae- 
ron  without  interruption,  he  advanced  through 
Thespie  to  the  Theban  frontier.  He  found  the 
approaches  to  the  plain  of  Thebes  on  this  side 
closed  against  him  by  a  trench  and  palisade, 
which  were  guarded  by  the  Theban  cavalry. 
But  the  enemy  soon  lost  their  advantage  from 
the  want  of  persevering  vigilance,  and  Agesila- 
us, having  passed  through  their  unde^nded 
lines,  spread  havoc  over  the  fertile  plain,  which 
was  j ust  while  for  the  harvest.  Xenophon  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  met  with  no  farther 
opposition,  but  withdrew,  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  his  ravages,  for  want  of  any  other 
object.  Other  credible  accounts,  however,  in- 
form us  that  his  movements  were  watched  by 
Chabrias  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  army, 
which  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who 
were  commanded  by  the  Bceotarcb  Gorgidas,  a 
worthy  colleague  of  Peiopidas,  and  that  at  one 
time  a  battle  was  expected.  The  Athenian 
and  Theban  troops  were  advantageously  posted 
on  the  range  of  hills  two  miles  south  of  the  city, 
yet  Agesilaus  thought  himself  strong  enough 
to  attack  them.  He  first  sent  his  targeteers 
against  them,  and,  when  these  were  repulsed, 
advanced   to   the   charge  with   his   phalanx. 

*  It  seems  that  it  mar  not  be  unuecessaiy  to  anore  th» 
render  that  Cleitor  or  Clitor  was  not  a  town  in  Boiotia,  and 
that  there  wss  an  Arcadian  town  named  Orchomenua, 
since  a  person  ignorant  of  these  facts  thought  himself  quali* 
fmd  ti>  write  a  histurv  of  Greece,  and  made  this  war  mthm. 
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Cbabrias  ordered  his  men  to  keep  their  ground, 
pointiDg  their  spears  against  the  enemy,*  and 
resting  their  shields  upon  one  knee ;  Gorgidas 
foHowed  his  example.  The  attitude  was  new, 
and  indicated  a  spirit  which  might  make  the 
Tictory  doahtful,  and  Agesilaus  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  sound  a  retreat.  The  manoeuvre  ac- 
qoired  so  much  celebrity  that  a  statue  was  af- 
terward erected  to  Chabrias  at  Athens  in  the 
attitude  which  he  had  devised ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  hastened  the  enemy^s  retreat  from  the 
Theban  territory.  Agesilaus,  passing  through 
Tbespie  on  his  retom,  helped  the  inhabitants 
to  repair  their  fortifications,  and  then,  having 
left  his  elient  Phoebidas  there  as  harmost,  pur- 
ioed  his  march  home. 

Phoebidas,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  annoyed 
the  Thebans  so  much  by  frequent  inroads,  that 
at  length  they  collected  all  their  forces,  and, 
under  the  command  of  Gorgidas,  invaded  the 
territory  of  Thespise.  But  they  were  checked 
in  their  meditated  ravages  by  the  activity  of 
the  Spartan  general,  who  hovered  about  them, 
to  cut  off  all  stragglers  from  the  phalanx  with 
his  light  troops.  They  found  their  position 
irksome,  and  even  dangerous,  and  began  to  re- 
treat, closely  followed  by  Phoebidas,  who  hoped 
to  pat  them  to  the  rout.  But  a  wood  which 
lay  on  their  road  forced  them  to  turn  upon  their 
porsner,  and  their  cavalry  made  a  charge,  in 
which  Phoebidas  fell ;  and  his  troops,  disheart- 
ened by  their  loss,  fled  in  disorder  to  Thespise.f 
This  success  encouraged  the  Thebans  to  re- 
new their  invasion  of  the  Thespian  territory, 
and  to  make  attempts  upon  some  of  the  other 
Boeotian  cities.  Xenophon  observes  that  in  all 
these  cities  an  oligarchical  government  had 
been  established,  like  that  from  which  Thebes 
had  just  been  delivered,  and  that  large  migra- 
tions had  taken  place  from  among  the  common- 
alty to  Thebes ;  so  that  the  friends  of  Sparta 
were  in  need  of  succour.  A  new  general  was 
sent  with  a  mora — which  was  transported 
across  the  Corinthian  Gulf— to  Thespiie,  to  bri- 
dle the  Thebans  a  little  in  the  absence  of  an  in- 
vading army. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  (377)  Agesilaus 
again  took  the  field.  The  commander  of  the 
garrison  at  Thespiae  had,  by  his  orders,  secured 
the  peas  of  Cithaeron,  and  he  descended  to 
Plataea.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  this 
time  take  a  difif^rent  road  from  that  by  which 
he  had  entered  the  plain  of  Thebes  the  year  be- 
fore, and  an  intrenchment  had  been  thrown  up 
across  the  vale  of  the  Asopus  at  Scolus  to  ar- 
rest his  march.  But  he  deceived  the  enemy 
into  a  belief  that  he  meant  again  to  pass  through 
Thespiae ;  and  they  abandoned  their  position  at 
Scolus  to  take  up  one  near  the  western  bor- 
der. He  then  made  a  rapid  march  down  the 
vale  of  the  Asopus,  snd  having  passed  Scolus 
onopposed,  first  ravaged  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Theban  territory  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Tana- 

*  The  ^para  if&A  ir^TUvaitivovt  of  Polysnas,  ii.,  1,  2, 
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gra,  which  was  in  the  handa  of  a  friendly  party, 
and  then  marched  along  the  plain  westward, 
leaving  the  city  on  his  lefl,  until  he  reached  the 
place — a  pass  named  Graosstethos — where  the 
Thebans  were  either  waiting  his  approach  from 
Thespiee  or  prepared  to  oppose  his  retreat; 
they  were,  however,  so  strongly  posted,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attempt  to  dislodge 
them  by  force,  but,  changing  his  front,  moved 
towards  the  city.  Alarmed  for  its  safety — for 
it  had  been  left  very  weakly  guarded — they 
hastily  quitted  their  position,  and  marched  to- 
wards Thebes.  On  their  way  they  fell  in  with 
the  enemy ;  but,  after  a  little  skirmishing, 
Agesilaus  retreated,  and  encamped  for  the  night 
at  the  position  which  they  had  left.  The  next 
day  they  were  encouraged  by  this  slight  advan- 
tage to  pursue  him,  but  their  light  troops  were 
driven  off  with  considerable  loss  by  the  Olyn- 
thian  cavalry,  which  was  now  serving  in  his 
army  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He 
stayed  a  short  time  at  Thespiae  to  compose  the 
feuds  which  were  still  raging  there.  The  oli- 
garchy, notwithstanding  the  Lacedaemonian  gar- 
rison and  the  migrations  of  the  commonalty, 
still  thought  itself  endangered  by  the  presence 
of  the  disaffected,  and  wished  to  rid  itself  of 
them  by  a  massacre.  Agesilaus  diverted  his 
partisans  from  this  design,  and  induced  them 
and  their  adversaries  to  give  one  another  the 
security  of  oaths  of  mutual  amnesty.  Having 
thus  established  an  appearance  of  tranquillity, 
he  crossed  over  to  Megara ;  here  he  met  with 
an  accident — the  bursting  of  a  bloodvessel,  as 
Xenophon  describes  it — which  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  illness. 

His  two  expeditions  had  destroyed  two  suc- 
cessive harvests,  and  scarcity  began  to  be  felt 
at  Thebes.  To  relieve  it,  agents  were  sent 
with  two  galleys  to  purchase  com  at  Pegasae ; 
but  Alcetas,  who  commanded  a  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  at  Oreus,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  £u- 
boea,  having  intelligence  of  their  movements, 
sent  out  three  galleys,  which  intercepted  them 
.  on  their  return,  and  captured  their  vessels  with 
about  300  men.  The  prisoners  were  lodged  in 
the  citadel  of  Oreus ;  but  they  were  so  negli- 
gently guarded,  that,  during  the  absence  of  Al- 
cetas, who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  too  fre 
quent  visits  to  the  lower  town,  they  contrived 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  fortress ; 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  force  was  so  small,  or 
had  rendered  itself  so  odious,  that  the  towns- 
men seized  this  opportunity  to  renounce  their 
connexion  with  Sparta.  Thus  not  only  were 
the  ships  and  cargo  recovered,  but  a  secure 
channel  was  opened  for  fresh  supplies. 

But  the  damage  which  the  Theban  agriculture 
suffered  from  these  inroads  of  Agesilaus  was, 
perhaps,  more  than  compensated  by  the  milita- 
ry experience  which  the  Thebans  gained-  from 
them.  They  had  not,  indeed,  been  able  to  pro- 
tect their  territo'ry,  nor>  had  they  ventured  to 
meet  the  enemy  on  even  ground,  or  fought  a 
regular  battle ;  but  they  had  not  been  confined 
to  their  walls ;  they  had  engaged  in  partial  con- 
flicts with  a  Lacedaemonian  army ;  they  had 
seen  it  retreat  before  them,  and  had  found  a 
pretext  for  erecting  a  trophy.  And  all  this  when 
opposed  to  the  ablest  commander  that  Sparta 
had  ever  possessed  at  the  head  of  the  forces  o( 
her  newly-augmented  confederacy.  Thev  were. 
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thus  learning  to  shalce  off  the  terror  which  the 
Spartan  name  inspired ;  and  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  Agesilaus  was  reproached  with  the 
lessons  which  he  had  given  them.*  The  great 
men  who  now  conducted  their  affairs  perceived 
the  importance  of  these  trials  of  strength  for  rous- 
ing the  spirit  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  made 
it  their  object  to  provide  as  many  as  they  could 
with  safety.  Among  the  expedients  to  which 
they  resorted  for  cherishing  the  martial  ardour 
thus  excitedi  one,  which  is  attributed  sometimes 
to  Gorgidas,  sometimes  to  Epaminondas,  and 
which  we  might  almost  suppose  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Pythagorean  recollections,  was 
the  institution  of  a  kind  of  military  brother- 
hood, consisting  of  800  men,  selected  not  mere- 
ly with  regard  to  their  personal  qualities,  but 
to  their  mutual  intimacies.  They  were  main- 
tained in  the  Cadmea  at  the  public  expense,  to 
be  in  constant  training  and  readiness  for  ac- 
tion, and  either  from  this  or  from  some  other 
unjcnown  cause,  acquired  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
cred Band. 

The  next  spring  (376)  found  Agesilaus  still 
confined  to  his  chamber,  and  Cleombrotus  was 
ordered  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  which  was  again  to  invade  the  Theban 
territory.  But  he  neglected  the  precautions 
with  which  his  coUeagne  had  secured  the  pass- 
es of  Cithaeron,  and  found  them  occupied  by 
Theban  and  Athenian  troops.  He  sent  his  tar- 
geteers  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  they  were 
repulsed,  routed,  and  some  forty  of  them  slain. 
He  chose  to  treat  the  obstacle  as  insurmounta- 
ble, and  led  his  army  home.  His  conduct  again 
excited  loud  murmurs  at  Sparta,  not  only  among 
his  fellow-citfeens,  but  among  the  allies,  who, 
in  a  congress  which  was  held  there  after  his 
return,  complained  that  more  energetic  meas- 
ures were  not  adopted  for  bringing  the  war  to 
a  close.  No  use,  it  was  observed,  was  made 
of  their  naval  superiority,  which  would  enable 
them  either  to  starve  Athens  into  submission, 
or  to  transport  an  army  at  any  time  to  one  of 
the  Boeotian  or  Phocian  ports,  so  as  to  attack 
Thebes  at  the  proper  season.  This  suggestion 
was  adopted ;  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys  was  fitted 
out,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Pollis, 
who  was  instructed  to  cruise  among  the  Cyc- 
lades,  and  intercept  the  com  ships  bound  for 
Pireus.  Athens,  entirely  dependant  on  foreign 
supplies,  began  to  suffer  from  the  blockade. 
But  she  was  now  able  to  meet  the  enemy  at 
sea.  A  fleet,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  more 
than  eighty  galleys,  was  quickly  manned,  and 
the  command  was  assigned  to  Chabrias.  For 
the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  forcing  the  ene- 
my to  a  battle,  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Nax- 
os.  Pollis,  coming  up  to  relieve  it,  did  not  de- 
cline an  engagement,  which,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, in  which  Phocion  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  enemy's  loss,  on  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  seems  to  have  exceeded  thirty  gal- 
leys, and,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  would 
have  .been  far  greater  if  the  recollection  of  Ar- 
ginusae  had  not  restrained  Ghahrias  from  pur- 
suit, and  induced  him  to  devote  his  whole  at- 
tention to  his  own  people,  who  were  to  be  saved 
flrom  the  wrecks  of  eighteen  ships,  llie  vic- 
tory,  though,  with  respect  to  the  numbers  en- 
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gaged,  much  less  brilliant  than  many  of  an 
fier  period,  was  pecuUarly  seasonable  and  im> 
portant,  not  only  because  it  delivered  Athens 
from  the  danger  of  famine,  but  because  it  en> 
couraged  the  people  in  their  hopes  of  regaining 
the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  for  it  was  the  first 
that  had  been  won  by  an  Athenian  Jleet — at 
Cnidns  Conon  commanded  a  foreign  navy — 
since  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Eariy  in  the  following  year  (376)  Spaita  re- 
newed her  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  B<bo- 
tia.  But  before  they  were  completed,  the  event 
of  the  battle  of  Naxos  suggested  to  the  Thebans 
that  Athens  might  render  them  much  more  effi- 
cacious service  than  they  had  received  from 
her  troops,  if  she  would  revive  the  practice  of 
former  times,  and  would  send  a  fleet  round  Pel- 
oponnesus, which,  threatening  the  enemy  at 
home,  would  divert  him  from  the  meditated  ex- 
pedition. The  proposal  was  very  readily  adopt- 
ed ;  and  Timotbeus  was  ordered  to  sail  west- 
ward with  sixty  galleys.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  more  specific  instructions,  or 
that  he  attempted  to  do  any  mischief  on  the 
coasts  of  Laconia.  He  first  bent  his  course  to 
Gorcyra,  and,  according  to  Xenophon's  Ian- 
guage,  immediately  made  himself  master  of  the 
island,  but  used  his  success  with  great  modera- 
tion, did  not  treat  it  as  a  conquered  countiy, 
banished  none  .of  the  citizens,  and  made  no 
change  in  the  laws.  All  this,  perhaps,  means 
nothing  more  than  that  at  his  first  appearance 
the  Gorcyraeans  willingly  renewed  their  ancient 
connexion  with  Athens,  and  that  Timotbeus 
did  not  abuse  their  confidence.  He  was  no  less 
successful  in  Gephallenia  and  Aoamania,  and 
even  drew  Aloetas,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
whose  authority  seems  to  have  extended  over 
a  great  part  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  into  the  Athe- 
nian alliance.  He  was  not,  however,  suffered 
to  make  this  progress  without  interruption.  A 
fleet  was  sent  out  from  Peloponnesus  to  oppose 
him,  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Nicolochus.  He  found  Timolheus  in 
the  Bay  of  Alyzia  on  the  Acamanian  coast,  and, 
though  he  had  no  more  than  fifty-five  galieyst 
and  expected  six  from  Ambracia,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  offer  battle.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated ;  but  it  would  seem  with  little  loss ;  for 
having  soon  after  received  the  re-enforcement 
from  Ambracia,  he  again  sailed  up  to  Alyzia, 
where  Timotbeus  was  refitting,  and  his  chal- 
lenge not  being  accepted,  raised  a  trophy  in  his 
turn.  But  he  was  not  able  long  to  present  so 
bold  a  front ;  for  Timotbeus,  having  repaired 
his  vessels,  and  obtained  some  addition  to  his 
force  firom  Gorcyra,  put  to  sea  with  seventy 
sail ;  an  armament  which  the  enemy  could  not 
repel,  but  which  the  Athenian  general,  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  friend  and  eulogist  Isocrates,  had 
brought  with  him  only  thirteen  talents  from 
home,  found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain ;  and 
the  intelligence  of  his  successes  was  accompa- 
nied with  an  application  for  fresh  and  larger 
supplies  from  the  treasury. 

His  expedition,  however,  had  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Thebans  had  suggested 
it.  It  gave  such  occupation  to  Sparta  as  pre- 
vented her  this  year  fnom  renewing  the  inva- 
sion of  Bceotia,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  direct 
their  forces  against  the  Boeotian  towns,  which, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa 
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and  the  patronage  of  Sparta,  bad  asserted  their 
independence.   These  towns  recoiled  more  than 
erer  from  the  dominion  of  Thebes,  because, 
while  the  Theban  government  had  been  assu- 
ming a  more  popular  character,  their  institu- 
tions had  become,  under  Spartan  influence,  more 
purely  oligarchical  than  before.     There  were 
three  among  them  which  were  viewed  at  Thebes 
with  peculiar  animosity,  which  they  returned 
with  a  deadly  hatred,  excited  by  the  contests 
and  mutual  injuries  of  many  generations.  These 
were  Platisa,  Thespiae,  and  Orchomenus ;  and 
they  continued  to  hold  out  after  most  of  the 
others  had  been  compelled  to  renew  their  an- 
cient connexion  with  Thebes.    Orchomenus,  as 
the  most  important,  had  received  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian garrison  of  two  moras.    In  the  year  375 
Pelopidas,  who  was  annually  re-elected  to  the 
office  of  Bceotarch,  hearing  that  the  garrison 
was  absent  on  an  expedition  into  Locris,  con- 
ceived hopes  of  surprising  the  city.    Expecting, 
probably,  that  success  would  depend  more  on 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements  than  on  the  force 
employed,  he  took  with  him  only  the  Sacred 
Band — which  had  hitherto  never  been  brought 
into  action,  either  by  itself  or  as  a  separate  body, 
but  had  been  distributed  over  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  Theban  armies — and  a  small  troop  of 
horse.    But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  a  suffi- 
cient  force  had  been  sent  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  absent  garrison  at  Orchomenus,  and  that  it 
would  be  prudent  to  retreat.    He  took  the  road 
which  skirted  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Co- 
paic  Lake,  and  was  marching  along  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  about  three  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  Orchomenus,  near  Tegyra, 
when  he  was  suddenly  encountered  by  the  two 
moras,  commanded  by  the  polemarchs  Gorge- 
leon  and  Theopompus,  which  were  returning 
from  Locris.    The  numbers  of  the  enemy,  ac« 
ecntling  to  the  ordinary  composition  of  the  mora, 
most  have  been  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
hiB  own ;  and  the  first  impression  produced  on 
his  followers  was  dismay.    He  himself  did  not 
despair ;  and  when  one  came  running  up  to  him 
with  the  exclamation,  "We  have  fallen  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,**  coolly  answered,  "  Why 
not  they  into  the  midst  of  us  V*    He  seems  to 
have  relied  on  the  e^ct  of  one  desperate  effort 
to  break  through  the  enemy's  line ;  and  having 
first  sent  his  cavalry  forward  to  the  charge, 
broagbi  up  his  Uttle  band,  formed,  according  to 
the  old  Theban  practice,  in  a  great  depth.    It  is 
doubtful  what  the  issue  would  have  been,  if  the 
two  Spartan  generals  had  not  fallen  in  the  first 
onset.    This  event  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.    Their  troops,  indeed,  at  first  preserved 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  open  their  ranks, 
■o  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  Thebans,  who, 
they  supposed,  could  not  aim  at  anything  more 
than  making  their  way  through.    But  Pelopidas, 
instead  of  using  the  opportunity  of  escape,  snc- 
eessively  attacked  each  division  of  the  enemy, 
oBtiJ  he  had  completely  routed  their  whole  ar- 
my.    He  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to 
lbik»w  up  his  success,  fearing  that  he  might  be 
oTertaken  by  fresh  troops  from  Orchomenus. 

The  importance  of  this  victory  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  numbers  engaged.  Xenophon, 
indeed,  passes  over  it  in  total  silence ;  but  this 
may  be  considered  as  a  tacit  testimony  to  the 
merith  of  Pelopidas.  i  The  battle  of  Tegyra  con- 
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tributed  more  than  any  previous  event  to  raise 
the  Thebans  in  their  own  estimation,  and  to 
abate  their  fear  of  Spartan  valour  and  discipline. 
It  encouraged  them  to  bolder  enterprises,  and 
made  them  more  careless  of  the  support  and 
good- will  of  their  neighbours,  and  less  attentive 
to  the  appearance  of  mildness  and  moderation 
in  their  treatment  of  their  enemies.  In  the 
spring  of  374  they  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Phocis;  from  what  motive — whether 
merely  to  hurt  an  ally  of  Sparta,  or  to  revenge 
themselves  for  assistance  which  the  Phocians 
had  given  to  the  Bceotian  towns — ^we  are  not 
informed.  The  Phocians  applied  for  succour  to 
Sparta,  and  Oleombrotus  was  sent  with  an  army, 
which  he  transported  into  their  country  across 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  Upon  this  the  Thebans 
retreated,  and  remained  upon  the  defensive 
within  their  own  frontier.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  a  warning  voice  reached  Sparta,  re- 
vealing a  danger  which  threatened  her  and  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  which,  it  seems,  neither  she 
nor  any  other  state  had  hitherto  descried.    ' 

The  glimpses  which  we  have  caught  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  this  history  of  the 
internal  state  of  Thessaly,  have  shown  us  that 
country,  though  acknowledging  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal unity,  as  seldom,  if  ever,  and  at  the  most 
very  imperfectly  united  under  one  government. 
A  few  great  families,  whose  possessions  lay 
chiefly  about  the  cities  of  Larissa,  Crannon,  and 
Pharsalus.  were  sometimes  able  to  extend  their 
influence  over  several  other  towns.  Now  and 
then  one  of  their  chiefs  was  raised  to  the  digni- 
ty oftagus ;  at  other  times  their  authority,  even 
in  the  cities  where  they  resided,  was  shaken 
by  civil  feuds.  At  the  period  which  we  have 
now  reached  the  principal  seats  of  power  were 
no  longer  the  same :  most  of  the  Thessalian 
towns  acknowledged  the  ascendency  of  Pharsa- 
lus or  of  Pberae.  At  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  Phers  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Lycophron.  His  elevation  was,  perhaps,  con- 
nected with  those  struggles  against  the  old  aris- 
tocracy, in  which,  notimany  years  before,  Critias 
had  taken  a  part.  He  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  aim  at  extending  his  power  over  the  whole 
of  Thessaly ;  and  among  the  events  of  the  year 
in  which  Athens  surrendered,  Xenophon  re- 
cords a  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Thcs- 
salians  who  opposed  him,  among  whom  those 
of  Larissa  were  foremost,  but  does  not  mention 
any  results  that  ensued  from  it.  Some  ten 
years  later,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Corinth- 
ian war,  we  find  him  still  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  Larissa,  which  was  then  subject  to  Medi- 
us,  probably  the  head  of  the  Aleuads.  Lyco- 
phron was  supported  by  Sparta,  and  Medius 
applied  for  succours  to  the  confederacy  which 
had  just  been  formed  against  her.  The  Theban 
Ismenias  was  sent  to  his  aid  with  a  body  of 
2000  men,  Bceotians  and  Argives,  and  enabled 
him  to  make  himself  marter  of  Pharsalus,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  Laa?.dsmonian  garrison. 
Medius  is  said  to  have  sold  all  the  inhabitants 
as  sUives.  It  seems  as  if  the  success  of  Agest- 
laus,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  gave  a  differ- 
ent turn  to  the  affairs  of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus, 
having  apparently  recovered  the  greater  part  of 
her  population,  not  only  regained  her  independ- 
ence, but  rose  to  a  new  eminence,  and  became 
a  rival  to  Pherae. 
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The  city,  however,  was  no  longer  in  the 
hands  of  the  Scopade ;  it  was  divided  between 
contending  factions,  which,  for  the  sake  of  quiet 
and  security,  had  resorted  to. an  expedient  less 
common  in  the  history  of  the  later  Greek  re- 
publics than  it  had  been  in  earlier  times.  They 
placed  themselves  jn  the  power  of  an  individual 
on  whom  all  could  rely.  It  was  one  of  their 
fellow-citizens  named  Polydamas,  whose  repu- 
tation and  virtues  attracted  and  earned  this 
honourable  confidence.  He  was  intrusted  with 
the  citadel,  and  with  the  whole  administration 
of  the  public  revenue.  He  discharged  liis  trust 
with  the  jstrictest  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness, rendering  an  account  every  year,  and 
sometimes  supplying  the  deficiency  of  the  rev- 
enue by  advances  from  his  private  fortune. 

At  Phers,  the  supreme  power  had  now  pass- 
ed into  the  hands  of  Jason,  probably  Lycophron's 
son,  as  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  his  father's 
hospitable  relation  to  Sparta,  which  continued 
after  his  own  political  connexion  with  her  had 
ceased.  He  likewise  succeeded  to  Lycophron*s 
ambitious  views,  but  enlarged  them  into  bolder 
schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and,  with  superior 
genius  and  energy,  possessed  far  ampler  means 
of  fulfilling  them. 

He  kept  a  standing  army  of  6000  mercenaries 
in  bis  pay,  all  picked  men,  trained  under  his 
own  eye  with  unintermittin^  care,  and  attached 
to  his  service  both  by  a  judicious  liberality,  and 
by  the  respect  and  confidence  which  his  char- 
acter inspired.  He  had  compelled  most  of  the 
Thessalian  cities  of  the  first  rank  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  him,  or,  in  other  words,  to  become 
his  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Pharsalus ;  and  his  sway  was  acknowledged  by 
several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Even  Al- 
cetas,  the  king  of  fplrus,  was  leagued  with  him 
on  the  footing  rather  of  a  vassal  than  an  equal. 
This  success  encouraged  him  to  carry  his  views 
much  farther ;  and  to  whatever  quarter  he  look- 
ed, he  saw  no  barrier  to  his  ambition  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself  able  to  surmount.  The 
first  step  which  he  had  to  take  was  to  acquire 
the  title  of  tagus,  and  to  unite  all  Thessaly  un- 
der his  legitimate  authority.  The  force  which 
Thessaly  alone  was  at  this  time  able  to  furnish 
was  estimated  at  10,000  heavy  infantry,  and 
6000  cavalry.  He  might  then  calculate  on  the 
submission  of  all  the  bordering  tribes,  which 
would  yield  both  an  abundant  supply  of  light 
troops,  and  regular  tribute.  The  state  of  Ma- 
cedonia was  such  as  seemed  to  give  him  a  war- 
rant for  looking  upon  its  resources  as  his  own. 
In  those,  together  with  the  Penest  population 
)f  Thessaly,  he  perceived  the  elements  of  a  na- 
zal power,  which  would  make  him  master  of 
the  Grecian  seas.  He  would  then,  perhaps,  be 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  united  powers 
of  Greece,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek 
states  would  render  his  triumph  certain.  He' 
had  already  formed  an  alliance  with  Thebes, 
chiefly,  perhaps,  because  Pharsalus  was  already 
connected  with  Sparta,  through  Polydamus, 
whose  family  had  long  been  attached  to  the 
Spartan  interest  by  the  bonds  of  hospitality.  But 
policy  would  probably  have  inclined  him  to  pre- 
fer the  weaker  side,  as  that  which  was  likely  to 
prove  most  subservient  to  his  projects.  On  a 
like  principle,  he  declined  the  alliance  to  which 
Athens  would  gladly  have  admitted  him ;  for  he 


considered  her  as  a  rival,  whose  friendship 
would  only  obstruct  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs  for  the  foundation  of  a  maritime  empire. 
As  soon  as  the  afiiairs  of  Greece  should  be  set- 
tled to  his  wish,  a  boundless  prospect  of  great- 
ness lay  open  before  him.  The  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  and  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of 
Agesilaus,  had  taaght  him  how  easily  he  might 
effect  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
and  make  himself  master  of  the  East.  In  him- 
self he  seems  to  have  combined  most  of  the 
qualities  and  habits  requisite  for  such  underta- 
kings as  those  which  were  continually  present 
to  his  thoughts :  a  frame  capable  of  enduring 
every  hardship ;  indefatigable  activity  and  con- 
stant presence  of  mind ;  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  perfect  self-control. 

One  part  of  his  vast  plans  now  seemed  ripe 
for  execution.    Pharsalus  and  the  towns  which 
were  still  dependant  on  it  were  the  only  obsta^ 
cic  to  the  union  of  Thessaly  under  his  rule. 
He  was  Strong  enough  to  have  overcome  their 
resistance  by  force ;  but  knowing  the  character 
of  Polydamus,  he  believed  that  his  object  might 
be  attained  by  milder  methods,  which  his  own 
character,  no  less  than  policy,  led  him  to  prefer. 
He  therefore  concluded  a  truce  for  the  purpose 
of  a  personal  qonference  with  Polydamus,  and 
when  they  met,  frankly  unfolded  his  schemes, 
pointed  out  the  means  which  he  possessed  of 
carrying  them  into  effect,  and,  on  the  ground  of 
an  irresistible  necessity,  urged  Polydamus  to 
use  his  influence  at  Pharsalus  to  put  an  end  to 
an  unavailing  opposition,  and  as  the  reward  of 
his  co-operation,  promised  him  a  place  only 
second  to  his  own  in  the  new  order  of  things. 
Polydamus  met  this  proposal  with  equal  open- 
ness, and  informed  Jason  that  the  main  difficul- 
ty which  prevented  him  from  immediately  ac- 
cedin|[  to  it  was  his  reluctance  to  abandon  his 
old  allies,  the  Spartans,  against  whom  he  had  no 
ground  of  complaint.    Jason  applauded  his  loy- 
alty, and  gave  him  leave  to  go  to  Sparta,  and 
lay  the  whole  state  of  the  case  before  the  gov- 
ernment there,  and  then  ask  if  they  were  pre- 
pared to  protect  Pharsalus  from  Jason's  attacks. 
Polydamus  accordingly  proceeded  te  Sparta» 
where  the  subject  was  discussed  in  a  style 
equally  foreign  to  that. of  modern  diplomacy. 
He  disclosed  the  danger  which  threatened,  not 
only  Pharsalus,  but  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  de- 
scribed Jason's  character,  plans,  bnd  resources ; 
and  informed  his  allies  that,  unless  they  could 
send  a  force  sufiScient  to  encourage  the  Thes* 
salians  to  assert  their  independence,  it  would 
be  more  advisable  that  they  should  remain  quiet. 
Nothing  less,  he   intimated,  than  a   Spartan 
army,  with  a  king  at  its  head,  would  answer  the 
purpose.    The  government  took  three  days  to 
deliberate ;  and  having  considered  the  number 
of  their  troops  already  engaged  in  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  those  which  were  required  for  the  de- 
fence of  Laconia,  now  that  the  Athenians  had 
begun  to  threaten  their  coasts,  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
afford  protection  to  their  Thessalian  allies,  and 
therefore  advised  Polydamus  to  make  the  best 
terms  he  could  for  himself  and  for  Pharsalus. 
He  thanked  them  for  their  candour,  and  took 
their  advice.    On  his  return  to  Thessaly,  he 
begged  Jason  to  permit  him  to  keep  the  citadel 
of  Pharsalus  for  those  who  had  coumitted  it  to 
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liifl  eastody ;  but  promised  that  he  would  exert 
his  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens  to  induce 
Uiem  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him,  and  that 
he  would  assist  him  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  ta- 
gua.  Jason  was  generous  enough  to  appreciate 
this  noble  uprightness,  and  the  compact  was 
soon  concluded  between  them.  The  result  ap- 
peared in  a  genera]  pacification,  which  imme- 
diately followed ;  and  not  long  after,  Jason  was 
elected  tagus,  or  assumed  the  title  with  univer- 
sal consent.  His  first  care  was  to  regulate  the 
military  force  of  the  country.  He  determined 
the  contingents  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  be 
furnished  by  each  of  the  Thessalian  towns,  and 
by  bis  foreign  allies ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
raised  them  to  an  amount  never  before  equal- 
led ;  for  the  army  which  he  was  now  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  consisted  of  not  less  than 
88,000  heavy-armed,  and  more  than  8000  cav- 
alry. As  to  light  troops,  Xenophon  observes 
that  there  were  enough  to  be  a  match  for  the 
whole  world,  as  there  was  no  jeckoning  the 
towns  which  supplied  them.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  great  establishment  he  revived 
the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  sub- 
ject tribes  of  Thessalians  by  Scopas,  one  of  his 
ancient  predecessors. 

While  this  formidable  power  was  taking  its 
stand  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  where  the  states  of  Southern  Greece  were 
wasting  their  strength  in  fruitless  contest,  one 
of  the  t^Uigerents  began  to  be  desirous  of  peace, 
not  from  any  sense  of  the  common  danger,  but 
from  weariness,  disappointment,  and  j^ousy. 
Athens  found  that  the  cost  of  the  struggle  in 
which  she  had  engaged  in  behalf  of  Thebes  fell 
chiefly  upon  herself:  her  coasts  and  shipping 
were  infested  by  privateers  from  i£gina ;  her 
citixens  harassed  by  repeated  calls  for  military 
service,  and  the  wealthier  burdened  by  the  war- 
taxes  ;  while  the  Thebans  refused  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  navy  by  which  their  terri- 
tory had  been  saved  from  invasion.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  she  remonstrated  with  her  al- 
lies, but  she  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  and  conclu- 
ded a  separate  peace. 

It  was,  however,  destined  to  be  of  very  brief 
duration.  Two  of  the  envoys,  according  to  in- 
structions which  they  had  brought  with  them, 
sailed  from  Laconia  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was 
signed,  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  Timotheus, 
with  orders  to  return  home.  On  his  passage 
along  the  coast  of  Zacynthus,  he  stopped  to  land 
a  party  of  exiles,  who,  having  been  expelled  by 
their  adversaries  from  the  island,  had  sought 
his  protection.  They  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
the  democratical  side,  though  Diodorus,  with 
more  than  ordinary  self-contradiction,  states 
the  reverse.*  Timotheus  enabled  them  to  oc- 
cupy a  stronghold  near  the  city,  and  furnished 
them  with  means  of  annoying  their  adversaries. 
The  ohgarchical  Zacynthians  made  complaints 
at  Sparta,  and  Spartan  envoys  were  sent  to 
Athens  to  remonstrate  against  the  proceedings 
of  Timotheus.  But  they  obtained  no  satisfac- 
tion there  :  the  sacrifice  of  the  exiles  was 

*  Bat  in  coch  a  wri^r  as  Diodorus  this  affords  no  ground 
far  sospec-ting  anj  'corruption  in  the  text.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  obMnring  that  Diodorus  has  eTidentlr  con- 
fboaded  tn«  short  peace  -which  was  broken  throagh  this 
step  of  Timotheus,  with  that  which  was  concladed  next  be- 
fon  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  has  prematurely  introduced 
the  caabaaay  of  Callistimtas  and  EpeiounondM 


thought  too  dear  a  price  for  peace ;  and  at 
Sparta  the  refusal  was  held  a  sufiicient  ground 
for  renewing  the  war,  and  a  decree  was  made 
for  raising  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys  from  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  states  of  the  confederacy.  A 
squadron  of  twenty-five  was  sent,  it  appears,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (374),  under  the 
command  of  Aristocrates,  to  the  relief  of  Za- 
cynthus. But  early  in  the  next  spring  the  re- 
mainder, or,  according  to  Diodorus,  an  addition- 
al armament  of  sixty-five  galleys,  with  i&OO 
mercenaries,  sailed  under  Mnasippus  to  the 
same  quarter,  but  with  a  dififerent  destination. 
The  main  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  re- 
cover Corcyra,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitar 
tions  of  a  body  of  refugees,  who  had  been  en- 
couraged by  the  hope  of  Spartan  protection  to 
rise  against  the  popular  government.  If  we 
may  believe  Diodorus,  this  armament  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  squadron  of  twenty-two  galleys  un- 
der the  command  of  Alcidas,  which  was  avow- 
edly bound  for  Sicily,  but  was  directed  to  sur 
prise  the  city  of  Corcyra.  Xenophon  only  says 
that,  before  the  sailing  of  Mnasippus,  envoys 
were  sent  from  Sparta  to  Syracuse  to  obtain 
aid  from  Dionysius  for  the  recovery  of  Corcyra, 
as  an  object  not  less  interesting  to  him  than  to 
Sparta. 

On  his  landing  in  Corcyra,  Mnasippus  found 
no  enemy  to  face  him  in  the  field.  He  ravaged 
the  country,  where  he  collected  a  rich  booty, 
and  then  occupied  an  eminence  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  city,  which  he  thus  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  island, 
while  his  fleet  blockaded  the  port.  The  Corcy- 
reans  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress,  and 
sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  implore  succour ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  depressed  state  of  their 
finances,  the  Athenians  prepared  vigorously  to 
contest  the  possession  of  this  important  island. 
A  fleet  of  sixty  sail  was  decreed,  and  Timotheus 
was  appointed  to  the  command.  But  as  this 
fleet  could  not  be  immediately  manned,  Stesi- 
cles  was  sent  before  with  about  600  targeteers 
to  Epirus,  and  King  Alcetas  was  requested  to 
afibrd  him  the  means  of  transporting  them 
across  the  channel  to  Corcyra ;  and  under  fa- 
vour of  night  they  eflfected  their  entrance  into 
the  town.*  But  at  first  they  only  aggravated 
the  sufiTerings  of  the  besieged,  by  diminishing 
their  scanty  stock  of  provisions.  Many  were 
driven  by  hunger  to  make  their  escape  from  the 
city  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  at  length  these 
desertions  became  so  frequent,  that  Mnasippus 
made  a  proclamation  that  all  fu^ritives  should 
be  sold  as  slaves.  But  as  serving  men  were 
not  to  be  repelled  even  by  this  threat,  he  or- 

*  Diodorus  (xr.,  40,)  relates  that  a  person,  whom  he  calls 
Ctesicles,  had  been  previously  sent  to  ZacynthoR  to  take 
the  command  of  the  exiles.  As  to  the  identity  of  his  Ctesi- 
cles with  Xenophon's  Ctesioles,  there  will  now  be  no  doabt, 
thoagh  Wesseling  seems  to  have  thought  that  the>  were 
different  persons  (not,  as  Schneider  represents,  that  Ctesi- 
cles returned  from  S^icynthus  to  Athens  before  he  was  sent 
to  Corcytm).  The  way  in  which  Schneider  and  Manso 
would  reconcile  Diodorus  with  Xenophon,  by  supptisiiig 
that  Stesicles  proceeded  from  Zacynthus,  in  Tessels  fur 
nished  by  Alcetas,  to  Corcyra,  seems  inconsistent,  as  Wes 
ssliug  appears  to  hare  peroeiTod,  with  the  language  ai 
Xenophon,  who  OTidently  means  to  represent  Stesiclea  as 
sent  towards  Corcyra  directly  from  Athens.  Where  Xeno 
phon  and  Diodorus  differ  on  a  point  of  this  kind,  we  cannot 
iiesitate  to  prefer  the  contemporary  writer.  Otherwise 
nothmg  could  be  mora  natural  than  that  some  auocoait 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  Zacynthians,  who  were  iht 
occasion  of  the  war. 
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dered  them  to  be  driven  back  with  soonrges. 
A  part,  probably  the  balk,  of  these  unhappy  per- 
sons were  slaves ;  and  these  were  not  admitted 
within  the  walls :  many  were  starved  to  death. 
Mnasippus  now  began  to  look  upon  the  city  as 
his  own  ;  and  the  near  prospect  of  snceess  un- 
folded a  tendency  in  his  character  to  that  greedi- 
ness and  arrogance  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  comiion  failings  of  Spartan  officers. 
Though  he  was  in  no  want  of  money,  having 
received  pecuniary  contributions  flrom  several 
towns  in  lieu  of  their  contingents,  he  began  to 
reduce  the  number  of  his  mercenary  troops,  and 
to  withhold  the  pay  of  those  which  he  retained, 
apparently,  as  Xenophon  intimates,  with  a 
fraudulent  purpose.  The  men  were  conse- 
quently dissatisfied  ;  and  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  connived' at  some  relax- 
ation of  discipline.  The  posts  were  less  vigi- 
lantly guarded,  and  parties  were  more  and  more 
frequently  seen  scattered  over  the  country  in 
quest  of  plunder.  The  besieged  watched  their 
opportunity,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  made 
a  sally,  and  took  and  killed  several  of  these  strag- 
glers. Mnasippus  hastened  to  repel  this  attadt 
with  a  few  troops  whom  he  had  about  him,  and 
ordered  his  officers  to  lead  out  the  mercenaries. 
Some  of  them  now  ventured  to  observe  that 
they  could  not  depend  on  the  obedience  of  men 
who  had  been  disappointed  of  their  pay ;  but 
Mnasippus  silenced  them  with  blows.  They 
collected  their  troops,  but  all  moved  reluctantly 
to  action.  The  enemy,  however,  gave  way  at 
their  approach,  and  Mnasippus  pursued  them  as 
far  as  the  sepulchral  monuments,,  which,  as  at 
Pompeii,  lined  the  road  near  the  gates.  Here 
they  made  a  stand,  and,  mounting  on  the  tombs, 
assailed  their  pursuers  with  missiles,  while  re- 
enforcements,  issuing  from  the  adjacent  gates, 
fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  besieging  army,  and  at 
length  put  the  two  wings  to  flight.  Mnasippus, 
who  was  in  the  centre,  and  fully  occupied  with 
the  enemy  in  front,  found  himself  gradually 
abandoned,  until  there  remained  only  a  handful 
of  men  about  him  to  bear  the  shock  of  all  the 
forces  opposed  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  the 
lout  became  universal ;  and  the  Corcymans 
might  have  made  themselves  masters  of  his 
camp,  if  they  had  not  been  deterred  by  the  mul- 
titude of  the  camp-followers,  whom  they  mis- 
took for  eflfective  troops.  This  victory  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  siege.  Intelligence  came 
soon  after,  that  an  Athenian  armament  was 
close  at  hand,  and  it  w*as  believed  that  the  Cor- 
cyrasans  were  on  the  point  of  manning  thehr 
ships  to  join  it.  Hypermenes,  who  was  second 
in  command  to  Mnasippus,  embarked  his  men 
with  such  haste,  that  not  only  a  great  part  of 
the  valuable  bootv  which  they  had  collected,  but 
some  of  the  sick,  were  left  behind  in  the  camp. 
The  fleet  then  miade  for  Leucas. 

The  Athenian  armament,  which  was  at  this 
time  off  the  coast  of  Messenia,  had  been  delayed 
by  financial  embarrassments,  which  led  to  a 
change  in  the  command.  The  decree  which 
had  directed  Timotbeus  to  sail  to  the  relief  of 
Corcyra  with  sixty  galleys  had  not  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  equipping  them ;  and  he 
found  it  necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  resort  to 
the  allies  of  Athens.  He  sailed  from  Piraeus  in 
the  spring  to  collect  men  and  money  fh>m  the 
idands  and  coasts  of  the  i£gean.    This  cruise 


occupied  a  long  time.  He  seems  to  have  OD- 
tained  a  re-enforcement  from  Boeotia,*  and  to 
have  visited  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedo- 
nia ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion  that 
he  contracted  a  friendship  with  King  Amyntas, 
from  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  receive  a  pres- 
ent of  timber  for  a  house  ^^ch  be  was  building 
at  Athens.  But  as  to  the  main  object  of  his 
voyage,  he  appears  to  have  efl!bcted  but  little ; 
possibly  because  the  mildness  of  his  char- 
acter would  not  allow  him  to  extort  what 
he  could  not  obtain  by  gentle  means.  In  the 
mean  while  the  people  at  home,  not  folly  aware 
of  his  difficulties,  grew  impatient ;  and  he  had 
rivals  who  were  ready  to  put  the  worst  con- 
struction on  his  proceedings ;  Iphicrates  and 
Gallistratus  combined  their  influence  against 
him.  A  considerable  part  of  the  season  was 
spent,  while  the  danger  of  the  Coroyreans  grew 
every  day  more  urgent,  and  the  people  were 
informed  that  he  had  advanced  no  farther  south- 
ward than  the  island  of  Calaurea,  and  that  the 
fleet  Was  in  a  state  of  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.t 
He  was  now  formally  accused  by  Iphicrates 
and  Gallistratus,  and  was  recalled  to  answer 
their  charges.  But  before  the  trial  he  was  r^ 
moved  from  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which 
was  conferred  upon  Iphicrates,  with  whom,  at 
his  ovra  request,  were  associated  Gallistratus, 
though  they  had  not  previously  been  on  good 
terms, t  and  Ghabrias.  Several  points  in  this 
transaction  are  very  obscnre.  The  trial  of 
Timotbeus  was  deferred  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  his  two  principal  accnsers  appear  to  have 
been  absent.  It  was  signalized  by  one  remark- 
able incident,  which  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  man  and  of  the  times.  The  Epirot  king 
Alcetas,  and  Jason  of  Pberae,  having  heard  of 
the  peril  of  Timotbeus,  made  a  journey  to  Ath- 
ens for  the  purpose  of  interceding  in  his  b^Hilf. 
They  lodged  in  his  house  ;  but  he  was  at  this 
time  so  poor — ^having,  it  seems,  spent  almost 
all  his  patrimony  in  the  public  service — that  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  a  small  sum  of  money, 
as  well  as  vessels  and  furniture,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  these  distinguished  guests.  Their  in- 
tercession was  of  more  avail  to  him  than  his 
own  or  his  father's  services  would  have  been ; 
perhaps  even  than  his  innocence,  however 
clearly  it  might  have  been  proved.  There  was, 
however,  another  motive,  equally  foreign  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  which  may  have  had  some 
weight  in  his  favour.  The  King  of  Persia 
oflTered  him  employment  in  Egypt,  which  was 
at  this  time  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  advantage  which  Athens  might  de- 
rive fh>m  his  interest  at  the  Persian  court  might 
be  urged  as  an  argument  for  his  pardon  or  ae- 
quittal. 

Iphicrates,  having  been  appointed  to  the  com* 
mand,  showed  himself  either  more  active  or 
less  scrupulous  in  the  fitting  out  of  the  fleet,  or 
his  connexion  with  Gallistratus  enabled  him  to 
obtain  more  from  the  people.  Every  galley 
that  could  be  found,  and  even  the  Paraius  and 
Salaminia,  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  under  a 
promise  that  he  would  soon  send  back  many 

*  [DamoBthtfbMl  in  Timoth.,  p.  1188. 

t  DenuMtbenM,  a.  s. 

t  oh  fuf>a  hnr^iiuov  Svra,  Xau.,  H.,  Ti.,  9,  3Q«  Voenal, 
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strangely  micUtkan  Xenophon's  meaning,  as  if  it  wis  that 
Gallistratus  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  poat. 
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0thexB  in  their  room ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled 
to  man  aboTc  seventy  vessels.  He  had  reason 
to  expeet  that  he  shoald  have  to  meet  the  ene- 
my as  soon  as  he  reached  Corcyra;  but  his 
erewB  were  in  great  want  of  training,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  emergency  admitted  of  no 
delay.  He,  however,  contrived  to  effect  his 
object,  without  devoting  any  time  exclusively 
to  it,  by  converting  the  voyage  itself  into  one 
oontinvbBd  lesson  in  the  principal  operations  of 
naval  warfare ;  so  that,  before  he  reached  bis 
destination,  his  men  had  become  masters  of  all 
the  evolutions  on  which,  in  an  ancient  sea-fight, 
the  victory  mainly  depended,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  had  acquired  habits  of  strict  military  dis- 
cipline. While  still  on  the  coast  of  Pelopoa- 
nesQs,  he  had  heard  a  report  of  the  death  of 
MnaaipiMis,  and  of  the  events  conaected  with 
it ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  arrived  at  Cephal- 
lenta  that  he  full^  ascertained  the  truth.  There 
he  rested  a  whUe,  and  bronght  over  the  whole 
isUod  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Corcyra.  He  had  not  long  arrived 
there  before  he  received  intelligenoe  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys,  which  had 
been  sent,  by  Dionyshis  to  the  aid  of  his  alUes. 
He  inmiediately  stationed  his  scouts  on  the 
heights,  so  as  to  be  apprized,  by  preconcerted 
BigDab,  of  the  cnemy*s  first  appearance  and 
sttbseqaent  movements,  and  ordered  twenty  of 
his  captains  to  be  in  constant  readiness  to  pat 
to  sea  at  a  mementos  warning.  The  Syraou- 
sans,  unconscious  of  their  danger,  had  landed 
on  another  part  of  the  coast.  One  of  their  com- 
manders, a  Rhodian,  had  urged  his  colleagues 
not  to  protract  their  stay  there,  and  set  the  ex- 
ample of  embarking.  He  alone,  though  he  fell 
in  with  the  enemy,  made  his  escape.  The 
other  nine  galleys  were  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
with  all  their  crews,  and  the  admiral  Anippus. 
Iphicrates  returned  in  triumph  to  the  town,  and, 
being  in  great  need  of  money,  agreed  with  his 
prisoaera  to  accept  a  certain  ransom,  for  which 
the  Corcyraeans  gave  him  security.  From  Anip- 
pas  he  hoped  to  extort  a  huiger  sum  by  the  threat 
of  selling  him  as  a  slave ;  bat- the  Syracusan, 
overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life.  Leaving  the  greater  part  of  his 
crawB  in  Corcyra,  where  they  found  employment 
in  the  labours  of  husbandly,  he  crossed  over, 
wiUi  his  miUtaiy  forces,  to  Acarnania,  which 
was  divided  between  the  Athenian  and  the  La- 
cedemonian interest.  After  having  carried  on 
the  war  there  vrith  various  success,  he  return- 
ed to  Corpyra,  and  sailed,  with  his  whole  fleet, 
which  now  amounted  to  about  ninety  ^eys, 
to  Cephallenia,  where  he  stayed  some  time, 
raising  contributions  and  meditating  to  invade 
Laconia  and  other  parts  of  the  enemy's  coast, 
if  cireamatances  should  require  it. 

But  in  the  spring  of  871  a  prospect  of  peace 
began  to  open.  CaUistratus,  who  was  much 
leas  ID  his  element  in  the  camp  than  in  the  pop* 
uiar  assembly^  had  returned  to  Athens  with  the 
consent  of  Iphicrates — ^probably  in  372— having 
undertaken  either  to  procure  a  supply  of  money 
or  to  bring  about  a  piBace.  He  himself,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  had  been,  from  the  first, 
averse  to  the  alliance  with  Thebes.  Iphicrates, 
and,  probably,  Chabrias  also,  wished  the  war 
in  Greece  at  an  end,  because  the  state  of  the 
Persian  empire  held  out  opportunities  for  a 


much  more  brilliant  and  profitable  service  in 
the  East.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Biodorus,* 
the  Persian  king  was  desirous  of  terminating 
a  contest  which  rendered  it  more  difiioult  to 
obtain  Greek  auxiliaries  for  his  wars  with  his 
revolted  subjects,  and  sent  envoys  to  Greece  to 
declare  his  wishes.  Xenophon  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this  embassy,  and,  indeed,  indirectly  con- 
tradicts the  statementtt  but  only  points  out 
some  of  the  causes  which  again  inclined  the 
Athenians  towards  peace.  They  had  more  rea- 
son than  ever  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  con 
duct  of  the  Tbebans.  While  they  had  been  ex 
erting  their  almost  exhausted  strength  against 
the  common  enemy,  Thebes  had  been  aggran- 
dizing herself,  or  gratifying  her  resentment,  by 
attacks  upon  the  old  aJlies  of  Athens,  carried 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  vindictive  rancour. 
The  Phocians,  indeed,  had  been  protected  by 
the  arms  of  Sparta ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of 
373,  while  Iphicrates  was  absent  on  his  expe- 
dition to  the  west,  Plataea  and  Thespie  had 
been  erased  from  the  list  of  the  Bosotian  cities. 
The  Platteans,  according  to  Diodorus,  had  sig- 
nified an  intention  of  i^ing  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Athens,  and  had  even  sent,  or 
were  on  the  point  of  sending,  for  an  Athenian 
garrison ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  movements 
of  the  Thebans  may  have  been  quickened  by 
the  fear  of  seeing  their  prey  rescued  from  their 
grasp.  A  Theban  army  marched  suddenly 
against  Platiea,  surprised  a  large  part  of  the 
population  outside  the  walls,  and  took  many 
prisoners ;  and  the  town,  unprepared  for  a  siege, 
and,  perhaps,  seeing  no  certainty  of  succour  in 
any  quarter,  soon  capitulated  on  condition  that 
all  the  inhabitants  should  be  allowed  to  depart 
with  their  moveable  goods.  They  took  refuge 
in  Athens,  and  were  admitted  to  their  ancient 
privileges  ;t  but  their  city,  except  the  sacred 
buildings,  was  again  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Isocrates  on  this  occasion  undertook  to  plead 
their  cause  in  a  rhetorical  pamphlet,  to  which  he 
gave  the  form  of  a  speech,  in  which  the  suppo- 
sed orator  urges  the  Athenians  to  interiere  and 
restore  the  outcasts  to  their  town  and  territory. 
In  this  declamation  the  injury  which  they  had 
suffered  is  described  as  a  perfidious  violation 
of  a  state  of  peace,  though  it  is  admitted  that 
they  had  declined  to  enter  into  that  dependant 
connexion  with  Thebes  to  which  most  of  Uie 
Bceotian  towns  had  submitted.  According  to 
this  statement,  the  Thespians  appear  to  have 
sustained  still  greater  vtrrong,  for  they,  it  is  said, 
had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Thebes, 
though  only  thriyigh  compulsion.  But  their 
subjection  did  not  save  them  from  a  fate  like 
that  of  Platea.  They  were  forced  to  evacuate 
their  city,  which  was  also  razed  to  the  ground ; 
but  the  main  part  of  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  occupied  a  stronghold  named  Ceressus, 
situated  on  a  rocky  spur  of  Mount  Helicon, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  for  some 
years  longer.^    In  the  mean  while,  their  com- 

*  XV.  f  50.  The  motire  of  ArtaxerxM  ia  ezphdned  on  the 
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plaints  and  supplications  helped  to  ronse  the 
indignation  of  the  Athenians  against  Thebes. 
The  people  decreed  that  an  embassy  should  be 
sent  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Sparta ;  but,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  breaking  with  their 
present  allies,  invited  the  Thebans  to  l)ecome 
parties  to  the  treaty.  Callias,  the  torchbearer, 
on'  account  of  the  relation  between  his  family 
and  Sparta,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
bassy !  he  was  accompanied  by  six  colleagues, 
and  by  CalUstratus,  who  appears  to  have  at- 
tended without  the  title  of  an  ambassador.  His 
presence  seems  to  have  been  very  much  need- 
ed ;  for,  of  three  speeches  reported  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  the  Athe- 
nian envoys,  his  is  the  only  one  which  was  not 
grossly  irrelevant  and  unseasonable.  Calhas 
was  chiefly  anxious  to  impress  his  hearers  with 
a  due  sense  of  his  own  dignity,  and,  glancing 
slightly  at  the  events  of  the  day,  grounded  his 
argument  in  favour  of  peace  on  the  legends  of 
Triptolemus  and  Hercules.  He  was  followed 
by  Autocles  in  a  speech  not  equally  absurd,  but 
much  more  misplaced,  being  full  of  invectives 
against  the  hypocrisy  or  inconsistency  of  the 
Spartans,  who,  professing  to  be  the  champions 
of  liberty  and  independence,  exerted  a  despotic 
authority  over  their  allies,  oppressed  the  weak- 
er cities  with  tyrannical  governments  of  their 
own  appointment,  and  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Cadmea  had  directly  violated  the  treaty  which 
they  pretended  to  enforce :  charges,  no  doubt, 
very  well  founded,  but  which,  so  urged  at  such 
a  time,  could  only  serve  to  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  speaker^s  mission  ;  and  they  manifestly 
produced  general  surprise  and  embarrassment, 
and  gave  great  oflbnce  to  the  Spartan  part  of 
the  audience.  CalUstratus,  however,  judicious- 
ly remedied  the  effects  of  his  colleague's  indis- 
cretion, acknowledging  that  there  had  been 
faults  on  both  sides  which  called  for  mutual 
forbearance,  and  endeavouring  to  show  that 
the  interests  of  both  states,  properly  under- 
stood, would  be  best  promoted  by  an  amicable 
agreement  between  them  on  the  footing  which 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas  professed  to  establish. 
We  learn,  from  an  allusion  in  this  speech,  that 
Antalcidas  was  at  this  time  absent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Persian  court ;  and  the  orator  thinks 
it  necessary  to  notice  an  insinuation  which,  it 
appears,  had  been  thrown  out  by  some  who 
were  averse  to  peace,  that  Athens  had  been 
impelled  to  these  overtures  by  the  apprehen- 
sion that  Antalcidas  might  return  with  a  sup- 
ply of  Persian  gold  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  then  discussed 
and  adjusted.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Spartans 
should  withdraw  their  harmosts  from  the  towns 
which  they  now  occupied ;  that  the  armies 
should  be  disbanded  on  both  sides,  and  the  fleets 
laid  up ',  and  that  every  state  in  Greece  should 
be  lei^  to  the  enjoyment  of  independence.  A 
clause  was  added  which  provided  that,  if  the 
treaty  should  be  infringed  to  the  injury  of  any 
of  the  contracting  parties,  any  of  the  rest  should 
be  at  liberty,  though  not  bound,  to  aid  in  obtain- 
ing redress  by  arms.  This  article,  of  so  sinis- 
ter an  aspect,  seems  to  have  been  inserted  chief- 
ly with  a  view  to  Thebes,  and  to  indicate  a  sus- 
picion which  was  soon  confirmed.  The  Athe- 
nian embassy  had  been  accompanied  or  follow- 


ed by  envoys  from  Thebes,  with  Epammondas, 
who  was  distinguished  among  his  countrymen 
by  his  eloquence  no  less  than  by  his  other  at- 
tainments, at  their  head.  The  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Spartan  government  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  Peloponnesian  confederacy ;  Athens 
and  her  allies  were  introduced  as  distinct  par> 
ties ;  and  so,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  name 
of  Thebes  was  at  first  inserted  without  any  fer- 
ther  explanation.  But  the  next  day  the  The- 
ban  envoys  demanded  that  it  should  be  erased, 
and  the  name  BoBotians  substituted  in  its  stead. 
This  brought  the  question  to  a  point*  A  de- 
bate ensued,  in  which  Agesilaus  and  £!paminon- 
das,  whose  speech  on  this  occasion  seems  to 
have  gained  great  celebrity,  took  the  principal 
parts  .Agesilaus  put  an  end  to  it  by  asking 
whether  the  Thebans  would  permit  the  Boeo- 
tian towns  to  ratify  for  themselves.  Not,  re- 
plied Epaminondas,  until  we  see  the  provincial 
towns  of  Laconia  annexing  their  oaths  to  the 
treaty.  Agesilaus  then  declared  that  he  would 
allow  the  name  of  Thebes'to  stand  there  on  no 
other  condition,  and  bade  them  take  their  choice. 
They  persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  the  ne- 
gotiation ended  with  the  exclusion  of  Thebes, 
which  was  thus  left  alone,  exposed  to  the  hostili- 
ty of  all  parties.  This  result  gave  great  pleasure 
at  Athens,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  penalty  which  Thebes 
had  incurred  during  the  Persian  warsf  might 
still  be  exacted. 

The  Athenians  forthwith  executed  their  part 
of  the  treaty ;  withdrew  their  garrisons,  and  re- 
called Iphicrates,  ordering  him  to  restore  aU 
that  he  had  taken  since  the  ratification.  The 
Spartans  also  withdrew  their  harmosts  and  gar- 
risons ;  but  a  question  then  arose,  whether  Cle- 
ombrotus,  who,  it  would  seem,  had  continued 
with  his  army  in  Phocis  from  374,  should  be  re- 
called. Opinions  were  divided  on  the  subject 
in  the  Spartan  assembly.  A  person  named  Pro- 
thous  seems  to  have  been  the  organ  of  a  moder- 
ate party,  which  was  desirous  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty  should  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  perhaps  was  secretly  inclined  to  favoui' 
Thebies.  He  proposed  that  Cleombrotus  should 
evacuate  Phocis,  but  that  a  fund  should  be  rais- 
ed by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  allies, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and 
that  if  the  Thebans  persisted  in  their  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  Boeotian 
towns,  an  army  should  be  coUected  against  them 
from  all  the  states  of  the  confederacy  which 
might  be  persuaded  to  concur  in  the  enterprise. 
But  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  prevailed  in  the 
assembly,  and  this  motion  was  rejected  with 
contempt ;  and  Cleombrotus,  who  had  sent  home 
for  instructions,  was  directed  immediately  to 
invade  Boeotia,  if  Thebes  did  not  withdraw  her 
pretensions.  Diodonis  says  that  envoys  were 
despatched  to  receive  her  final  answer,  and  that 
on  this  occasion  the  Thebans  were  csJled  upon 
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not  only  to  resign  their  claims  of  sovereignty  in 
Bceotia,  but  to  restore  the  Piatsans  and  Thes- 
pians to  their  homes.  As  their  determination 
remained  unchanged,  Cleombrotus  Began  his 
march  towards  the  Bceotian  frontier.  He  found 
the  pass  near  Coronea  guarded  by  a  division  of 
the  Theban  forces  under  Epaminondas,  and 
therefore  made  a  circuitous  march,  first  cross- 
ing the  mountains  so  as  to  come  down  upon 
Creusis,  where  be  made  himself  master  both 
of  the  town  and  of  twelve  Theban  galleys  which 
were  lying  in  the  port,  and  then  took  the  road 
which  leads  up  to  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  where 
he  encamped.  The  Thebans,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  of  his  movements,  reunited  their  forces, 
and  occupied  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  dis- 
tance over  against  him.  Epaminondas  com- 
manded as  Bceotarch,  with  six  colleagues  of  the 
same  title ;  Pelopidas  did  not  fill  th^t  office  this 
year,  but  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Sacred  Band.  The  Lacedsmonian  army  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  10,000  heavy  infantry,  with 
1000  horse,  and  the  usual  complement  of  light 
troops :  the  Thebans  are  said  to  have  been  not 
more  than  6000  strong;  but,  perhaps,  in  this 
estimate  their  cavalry  was  not  included. 

Notwithstanding  his  superiority  in  numbers, 
Cleombrotus,  it  seems,  would  fain  have  decli- 
ned an  engagement ;  and  he  had  enemies  about 
him  who  were  on  the  watch  to  see  whether  he 
would  give  this  decisive  proof  of  the  friendly 
feelings  which  he  had  long  been  suspected  of 
entertaining  towards  the  Thebans.  His  friends 
reminded  him  of  the  unfavourable  impression 
which  had  been  made  at  Sparta  by  his  conduct 
on  former  occasions,  when  he  abstained  from 
ravaging  the  Theban  territory,  and  afterward 
suffered  himself  to  be  deterred  by  a  trifling  ob- 
stacle from  invading  it ;  and  they  warned  him 
that  if  he  now  spared  the  enemy,  ho  had  no- 
thing to  expect  but  ignominy  and  exile.  By 
these  suggestions  he  was  goaded  into  the  reso- 
lotion  of  offering  battle,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear firom  Xenophon*s  description  that  there 
was  in  this  step  any  of  that  temerity  which  Ci- 
cero imputes  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
(piestion  warmly  agitated  on  the  Theban  side, 
whether  they  could  prudently  run  the  risk  of  an 
action .  Xenophon  avoids  mentioning  the  name 
of  Epaminondas — ^which  was  no  doubt  grating 
to  a  Spartan  ear — and  represents  the  decision 
to  which  the  Theban  commanders  oame,  as  the 
desperate  choice  of  men  who,  having  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  exile,  preferred  the  prospect  of 
death  in  battle  to  that  which  Dante  feelingly  de- 
scribes, of  again  eating  a  stranger^s  bread,  and 
pacing  up  and  down  a  stranger^s  stairs.*  They 
finrMaw,  he  8a3rs,  that  if  they  shrank  from  fight- 
ing, the  Boeotian  towns  would  declare  against 
them ;  Thebes  would  be  besieged,  and,  when 
provisions  failed,  would  be  surrendered  in  spite 
of  them  by  their  own  partisans.  We  learn, 
however,  (irom  other  authority  which  we  have 
no  reason  to  question,  that  three  out  of  the  sev- 
en Bceotarchs  thought  it  safer  to  abide  the  event 
of  a  siege,  and  proposed  to  remove  their  wives 
and  children  into  Attica,  and  that  it  was  chiefly 
the  influence  of  Epaminondas,  comfined  with 
that  of  Pelopidas,  though  he  had  no  vote  in  the 
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council  of  war,  that  decided  for  immediate  ao» 
tion.*  Whether  it  was  the  courage  of  despair, 
or  a  clear-sighted  confidence  in  their  own  re- 
sources, by  which  they  were  animated,  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  safely  collected  from  the  se 
quel. 

It  was  not  only  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  that  inspired  apprehension.  Notwith- 
standing the  success  which  the  Thebans  had 
obtained  in  some  little  engagements,  as  in  that 
of  Tegyra,  they  had  not  shaken  off  their  old  awe 
of  the  Spartan  valour  and  discipline ;  and  the 
chiefs  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some 
extraordinary  expedients  for  raising  the  spirits 
of  their  troops.  Epaminondas,  it  is  said,  was 
so  scrupulous  a  lover  of  truth,  that  he  never 
permitted  himself  to  utter  a  falsehocxl  even  in 
jest.  It  may  not  follow  that  in  the  defence  of 
his  country  he  would  have  refused  to  concur  in 
a  pious  fraud ;  but  at  least  no  such  scruples 
were  felt  by  his  friends  and  colleagues.  The 
momentotts  crisis  prepared  the  minds  of  men  to 
expect  and  receive  omens  and  prodigies ;  and 
care  was  taken  that  they  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed. A  report  was  spread  through  the 
camp,  that  the  arms  which  were  hung  up  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes  had  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, carried  away  by  invisible  hands ;  by 
those  of  the  ancient  heroes,  it  might  be  infer- 
red, who  were  coming  to  aid  their  people  in  the 
approaching  struggle.  A  still  more  distinct  in- 
timation of  victory  was  obtained  from  the  orac- 
ular cave  of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea,  which  Was 
consulted,  it  is  said,  by  order  of  Epaminondas.  t 
The  superstitious  hopes  of  the  multitude  appeal 
to  have  been  strongly  excited  by  a  local  legend, 
which  was  revived,  now,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time  to  become  the  basis  of  a  favourable  proph- 
ecy. The  plains  of  Leuctra  had,  it  was  believ- 
ed, been  the  scene  of  an  act  of  violence,  oflfered 
by  some  Lacedsmonianst  to  daughters  of  the 
land,  who  had  killed  themselves,  and  were  buri- 
ed there ;  and  their  father,  Scedasus,  having  in 
vain  sought  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  had  like- 
wise destroyed  himself,  uttering  imprecations 
against  Sparta  with  his  last  breath.  A  Spartan 
exile  in  the  Theban  cainp,  named  Leandrias, 
seems  to  have  assisted  Pelopidas  in  adapting 
this  story  to  the  occasion.^  He  attested  that 
his  countrymen  had  long  been  warned  by  ora- 
cles that  their  commonwealth  was  to  suffer  a 
great  visitation  of  Divine  vengeance  at  Leuctra ; 
but  as  there  were  other  places  of  that  name, 
the  prediction  had  been  neglected  as  unintelli- 
gible. To  render  its  meaning  clearer,  Scedasus 
himself  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  Pelopidas 
in  the  night,  and  to  have  demanded  a  sacrifice  for 
the  tomb  of  his  daughters — ^a  human  one,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch*s  account,  which  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  later  fiction  devised 

*  Pfttitaiiias,  iz.,  13,  6.    Platarcb,  Pel.,  20. 

t  AcconUn^r  to  Diodonu,  xr.,  59,  the  answer  was,  that 
thn  Thebans  mast  voir  to  institute  jpimes  in  oelebnitian  of 
their  approaching  victorj.  Acoording  to  Pausanios.  ir.,  33. 
ft,  they  were  enjoined  to  set  np  a  trophy  with  the  snield  of 
AristooMues.  This  is  probably  the  venion  which  was  fab- 
ricated after  the  design  of  restoring  Messene  had  bean  cod- 
ceired. 

t  For  whom  the  significant  names  Parathemidas  and 
Phmrarohidas  were  probaUy  inTented,  in  allusion  to  the 
treacherons  oocapation  of  the  Cadmea. 

^  Diodor.,  xr.,  54.  The  name  Leandrias  bears  a  snt- 
iricions  raaemblanoe  to  that  of  the  ezilad  harmost  Lysaaor- 
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after  the  victory.  Propitiatory  rites,  however, 
were  performed  by  the  The  band  at  the  fated 
monument. 

£paminondas  himself  is  said  to  have  express- 
ed his  contempt  for  omens  which  forbade  a  cit- 
izen to  defend  his  country,  in  the  language  of 
the  Trojan  hero.*  If  he  did  not  disdain  the  aid 
of  superstition,  he  seems,  at  least,  to  have  em- 
ployed some  nobler  expedients  for  rousing  the 
energies  of  his  countrymen.  As  there  were  in 
the  army  troops  from  various  parts  of  Boeotia — 
among  them,  according  to  Pausanias,t  a  body 
of  Thespians — who,  he  had  reason  to  suspect, 
might  be  disaffected  to  the  cause,  he  proclaim- 
ed that  all  who  would  were  at  liberty  to  quit 
the  camp.  All  the  Thespians,  and  some  others, 
are  said  to  have  availed  themselves  of  this  per- 
mission. The  Thebans  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
flame with  indignation  against  their  enemy,  to 
whom — not  perhaps  without  some  exaggera- 
tion, yet  neither,  probably,  as  Xenophon  him- 
self seems  to  indicate,!  without  reason-^he  im- 
puted the  design  of  razing  Thebes  to  the  ground, 
destroying  the  males,  and  enslaving  the  women 
and  children. 4  That  a  design  was  entertained 
of  subjecting  Thebes  to  the  same  kind  of  politi- 
cal dissolution  which  Mantinea  bad  experienced 
is  attested  by  a  contemporary,  li  as  well  as  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Spartans  may  have  accoinpanied  their  last 
demands  with  threats  which  justified  the  lan- 
guage of  £paminondas.T 

Xenophon*8  account  of  the  battle  seems  to 
contain  little  more  than  the  pretences  by  which 
the  Spartans,  to  console  themselves  for  their  de- 
feat, endeavoured  to  detract  as  much  as  possi- 
ble from  the  skill  and  valour  of  their  enemies. 
He  thinks  it  worth  notice,  that  as  Cleombrotus 
neld  the  last  council  of  war,  which  was  called 
just  before  the  battle,  towards  noon,  he  and  his 
officers  were  believed  to  have  been  somewhat 
heated  with  wine ;  and  that  the  market-people, 
and  other  followers  of  the  camp,  having  been 
prevented  from  withdrawing  by  the  enemy's 
cavalry  and  light  troops,  caused  the  numbers 
of  the  Thebans  to  appear  more  formidable  than 
they  really  were.  But  he  attributes  the  event 
of  the  battle  chiefly  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Theban  cavalry  over  that  of  the  Spartans,  which 
was  at  this  time  in  a  very  low  condition,  being 
filled  with  the  substitutes  of  the  wealthier  citi- 
zens, whom  they  provided  with  horses  and 
arms,  but  who  were  never  trained  for  the  ser- 
vice ;  whereas  the  Theban  cavalry  had  con- 
stant exercise  in  their  expeditions  against  Or- 
chomenus  and  Thespis.  Hence,  in  the  skir- 
mish before  the  battle,  the  Lacedaemonian  cav- 
alry— which,  however,  probably  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  anny— was  quickly  routed,  and  in  its 
retreat  created  some  confosion  in  the  phalanx, 
which,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  was  charged 
by  the  Theban  infantry.  Other  writers  ex- 
pressly ascribe  the  issue  of  tbe  action  to  the 

*  Diodor.,  zv.,  6S.  Compue  Plvtaick,  Dem.,  90,  Kmt.  et 
Imp.,  Ap.  8.  t  ix.,  Is,  8.  t  See  abore,  p.  80. 
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tactics  of  Epaminondas,*  whom  Xenophon  does 
not  mention,  though  he  notices  the  great  dis- 
parity between  the  depth  nf  the  Theban  pha- 
lanx and  that  of  the  enemy.  The  Thebans 
were  formed  not  less  than  fifty  deep;  more 
than  four  times  the  depth  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
line,  in  which  the  enomoty,  of  thirty-six  men, 
stood  in  three  files.  It  was  the  object  of  £pam« 
inondas  to  bring  his  mass  to  bear  upon  tbe  en- 
emy's right  wing,  where  the  Spartans  were 
posted ;  and  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  de- 
taching it  from  tbe  diain  body,  so  that  it  had  to 
sustain  the  whole  brunt  of  the  first  onset.  Pe- 
lo^idas,  with  his  Sacred  Band,  contributed  great* 
ly  to  the  success  of  this  operation.  The  Spar- 
tans did  not  long  keep  their  ground :  Xenophon 
seems  anxious  to  prove  that  they  were  not  im- 
mediately routed.  Cleombrotus  himself  fell  ear- 
ly, but  was  carried  off  tbe  field  alive,  though  he 
survived  but  a  short  time.  Among  the  Spartan 
officers  who  fought  by  his  side,  none  distin- 
guished themselves  more  than  Sphodrias  and 
his  son  Cleonymus,  who  were  both  left  among 
the  slain.  The  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  army 
which  had  not  been  engaged,  seeing  the  Spar- 
tans give  way,  fell  back  with  them  upon  their 
campv  which  was  on  a  rising  ground,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  trench.  Here  Uiey  formed  again, 
and  the  victors  made  no  attempt  to  force  their 
intrencbments. 

So  ended  the  battle  of  Leuctra— one  of  the 
most  decisive  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Yet, 
according  to  Xenophon,  the  loss  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians did  not  exceed  1400 ;  and  DiodordJs, 
who  states  it  at  4000,  has  probably  followed  an 
account  which  greatly  exaggerates  it,  even  if 
it  was  meant  to  include  the  loss  of  the  allies, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  trifling.  But 
of  this  number  400  were  Spartans ;  more  than 
half  of  all  who  were  present  in  the  army,t  who 
were  only  700 ;  and  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  the  whole  Spartan  population.  The  The- 
bans, according  to  Diodoms,  lost  only  300 ;  ac 
cording  to  another  authori  only  fpr^-8even4 
But  these  numbers  are  of  no  importance ;  they 
had  gained  a  clear  victory  in  a  lair  battle,  over 
a  regular  Lacedaemonian  army,  much  more  nu- 
merous than  their  own,  with  a  king  at  its  head : 
it  mattered  little  with  how  many  lives  they  had 
purchased  such  a  triumph.  The  Spartans  could 
hardJty  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  defeat,  and 
were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  field  to  recover 
their  slain,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  raising 
a  trophy.  But  their  commanders  perceived  tha^ 
even  if  they  had  strengtli  suflicient  left  for  such 
an  attenq>t,  the  temper  indicated  by  their  aUies, 
who  were  all  manifestly  unwilling  to  renew  the 
engagement,  the  issue  of  which  some  scarcely 
aficted  to  regret,  would  render  it  very  danger- 
ous. A  council  of  war  was  held,  ui  which  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  acknowledge  the 
loss  of  the  battle  1^  the  usual  application  for 
leave  to  buy  the  slain.  Epaminondas,  it  is 
said,  to  prevent  the  Spartans  from  concealing 
the  extent  of  their  misfortune,  required  that 
their  allies  should  collect  their  dead  first :  it 
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was  tben  seen  that  almost  aD  the  slain  were 
their  own.* 

The  Q&esseDger  who  carried  these  tidings  to 
Sparta  found  the  city  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  one  of  its  great  festivals,  the  Gymnopaedia. 
The  people  were  in  the  theatre,  and  a  chorus 
exhibiting.  The  ephors  did  not  interrupt  the 
peiformance,  or  abridge  the  amusements  of  the 
day,  and  when  they  communicated  the  names 
of  the  slain  to  their  friends,  eqjoined  the  women 
to  refnun  £rom  the  customary  wailings.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  institutions  manifested  itself 
on  this  occasion  in  all  its  energy,  perhaps  not 
withoat  some  mixture  of  politic  ostentation. 
The  only  signs  of  grief  and  dejection  which  any 
of  the  strangers  who  had  been  attracted  to  Spar- 
ta by  the  festival  could  have  witnessed  were 
shown  t^  the  few  relatives  of  the  anrvivers  who 
appeared  in  public  the  next  day ;  the  friends  of , 
the  feUen  thronged  the  streets  with  the  coun- 
tenanees  and  mutual  congratulations  of  men 
who  had  received  joyful  tidings. 

Bat  the  emergency  called  for  something  more 
than  a  cheerful  moe.  The  defeated  army,  which 
was  still  in  the  presence  of  the  victorious  ene- 
my, could  not  be  considered  safe ;  and  the  whole 
remaining  force  of  the  city  that  was  capable  of 
foreign  service  was  ordered  \o  march  to  its  re- 
lief. Two  mocas  had  been  k^t  at  home,  to- 
gether with  the  veterans  who  wanted  less  than 
^Yc  years  of  the  tenn  of  the  military  age. 
These  were  now  called  out,  and  even  the  citi- 
lens  who  had  before  been  exempted  from  mili- 
taiy  duty  by  civil  offices,  were  directed  to  join 
them.  Agesilaus  was  still  unable  to  take  the 
field,  and  his  son,  Aichidamus,  was  charged 
with  the  command  of  the  expedition.  The  oli- 
garchical governments  of  the  peninsula,  feeling 
thenoaelves  involved  in  Uie  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  head  of  the  confederacy,  exerted  tliem- 
selves  to  raise  re-enforcements  for  him.  Te- 
gea*  Mantinea,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  and  the 
Aclueans— probably  only  some  of  their  oities — 
are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  the  most  ze^- 
OQs  in  the  cause. 

While  Archtdamus  was  busied  with  bis  prep- 
arationsy  the  Thebans  were  no  less  eager  to 
profit  by  their  victoiy.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  they  had  sent  a  herald,  crowned  as  a 
messenger  of  good  news,  to  announce  it  at 
Athens,  and  to  call  upon  the  people  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  now  offer- 
ed itaelf  of  taking  vengeance  for  all  the  iiguries 
they  had  ever  siAered  from  Sparta.  But  to  the 
leeUngs  which  now  prevailed  at  Athens  the 
contents  of  this  message  were  so  unwelcome, 
that  the  invitation  sounded  like  mockeiy.  The 
eooocil,  which  received  it,  did  not  disguise  its 
dispteasnre,  and  dismissed  the  herald  not  only 
without  any  answer  to  his  application,  but  with- 
out the  osiml  honours  of  hospitality.  TheThe- 
htaot  at  the  same  time^  solicited  succours  from 
tbeir  aQy  the  t^gus  of  Thessaly ;  and  Jason  veiy 
pmmpl^  compGed  with  their  request,  though 
wtth  views  widely  difibrent  from  those  which 
flooested  it.  He  gave  orders  for  manning  a 
squadron,  as  if  it  was  his  design  to  proceed  to 
Besottt  by  sea ;  but  having  by  this  feintithrown 
Ifae  Phocians  off  their  guud,  he  made  a  forced 
throu^  their  country  with  a  small  body 


and  500  horse — which  they  could  easily  have 
stopped,  and  arrived  without  interruption  at 
Leuctra.  Here  he  was  urged  by  the  Thebans 
to  join  them  in  an  attack,  to  be  made  from  op- 
posite sides,  on  the  enemy's  position.  But  he 
represented  to  them  the  danger  of  driving  such 
an  enemy  to  desimir,  and  so  risking  the  fruits 
of  their  ^orious  victory,  and  offered  his  media- 
tion. With  the  Spartan  commanders  he  had 
probably  less  difficulty,  when  he  sought  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  advantages  which  they  Would 
reap  from  a  convention  which  would  enable 
them  to  withdraw  their  disheartened  and  disaf- 
fected troops  in  safety.  The  friendly  footing 
on  which  his  father  had  stood  towards  Sparta, 
and  the  character  of  proxenns  by  which  he 
himself  was  still  connected  wi A  her,  notwith- 
standing his  alliance  with  Thebes,  gave  a  col- 
our d  disinterested  good-will  to  his  advice. 
His  object,  as  Xenophon  observes,  was  to  main- 
tain a  balance  between  the  two  states,  so  as  to 
keep  them  both  dependant  on  himself.  At  the 
request  of  the  Spaitans,  he  concluded  an  armi- 
stice for  them;  and  their  generals  were  so 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  so  fearibl 
lest  it  should  be  broken  by  the  enemy,  that, 
having  given  ordors  which  expressed  their  in- 
tention of  crossing)  Githasron,  they  set  out  the 
same  evening  in  the  direction  of  Creusis,  and 
pursfting  their  march  all  night  in  great  disoider 
and  alann  along  the  rugged  coast  road,  reached 
the  Megarian  town  of  .£gosthena,  where  they 
met  with  Archidamus  and  a  part  of  his  forces. 
He  waited  there  for  the  rest — perhaps  to  give 
a  better  air  to  his  retreat— «nd  as  soon  as  they 
arrived:  marched  back  to  Corinth,  and  disbanded 
his  whole  anny.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FROM  THB  BATTLB  OF  LBUCTRl  TO  THB  FOUNDIMa 

OF  XESSBNE. 

Thb  ill-humour  with  which  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  was  received  at  Athens,  seems 
to  have  arisen  merely  out  of  the  old  jealousy 
and  animosity  with  which  the  Athenians  had 
been  used  to  regard  their  northern  neighbours, 
and  which  revived  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of 

*  Diodonu  giwta  a  yery  di  Arenfe  aeeoont  of  MTtral  tnuM> 
aotiont  oonneotod  with  the  faattl*  of  Laafllr*  from  that  whioh 
hai  been  given  on  Xenophon's  authority  in  the  text.  He 
repreBents  the  aniTal  of  Jason  as  preceding  the  battle,  and 
as  fitUowed  by  a  trace,  oonoladed  thttragh  Jason*!  media- 
tion, between  Cleonfaiotas  and  the  Thebans,  which  booad 
the  Spartan  king  to  withdraw  his  forees  from  Bosotia.  But 
on  his  retreat  he  met  with  Archidamns,  who  had  been  sent 
with  a  strong  reoenforcement  to  sapport  him ;  and  the  two 


arsgardless  of  tha  recant  oompact,  letnrned  to 
fbnght  the  fhtal  battle.  It  is  remtzkafale 
eaoagh  that  Wesseling,  who  is  nsaall^  disposed  to  place 
too  mneh  confidence  in  his  anther,  in  this  instance  verr  ja- 
didoaaly  qioestions  his  aooniai^ ;  while  Sdhneider,  wittiont 
a  shadow  of  an  aigoment,  and  in  defiance  of  ereiy  principle 
of  sound  critiefsm,  assumes  that  it  is  Xenophon  who  has 
grosslf  distorted  mcts,  which,  at  the  time  when  his  histoiy 
was  wriltso,  waa  notoriMS  to  all  his  readers.  Wesseling 
saw  that  Xaoeiihon's  nuiatiTe,  in  its  leading  outlines,  bean 
the  dearest  stamp  of  truth ;  he  might  have  added,  that  Di- 
odoras  hat  here  only  committed  one  of  his  ordinary  blun- 
den.  It  was  probably  the  mispbudng  ot  Jason's  arrival 
that  dnw  him  into  all  the  other  mietakes.  Niebnhr,  in  his 
Lectures,  obeorred,  "  According  to  Diodoros,  the  Spartans, 
in  the  loss  of  the  battle,  sufiered  the  punishment  of  peijn- 
ry.    Either  Arehlckmvs  Joined  his  colleagne  before  the 

troope— according  to  Diodorus,  1600  infantry    btt^e,  or  aecnbrotQa  was  calamniated  after  his  death. 

*^  believe  that  Diodorus  here  adopted  a  story  mveated  by  the 

*  Faoa.,  V.  s.  I  Spartans.** 

Vou  n.— E 
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Iliebes  became  prosperous ;  for  in  the  eTent 
itself,  considered  with  respect  to  their  own  in- 
terests, they  could  have  seen  nothing  to  de- 
plore :  and  they  proceeded  without  delay  to 
take  advantage  of  the  shock  which  it  had  given 
to  tiie  influence  of  Sparta.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  opinion  throughout  Greece, 
and  not  least  at  Sparta  itself,  that  the  Spartan 
power  had  suffered  a  fatal  blow;  and  Xeno- 
phon  intimates  that  the  Athenians  were  sur- 
prised to  find  that  any  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  chief  of  their 
confederacy.  They  believed  that  the  time  had 
now  come  when  Athens  might  step  into  the 
place  of  Sparta  as  guardian  of  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  and  might  transfer  all  the  advanta- 
ges which  her  rivid  had  reaped  from  that  title 
to  herself.  They  therefore  assembled  a  con- 
gress in  their  own  city,  to  which  they  invited 
deputies  not  only  from  their  old  allies,  but  (rom 
all  the  states  of  Greece  which  were  willing  to 
adopt  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  as  the  basis  of 
their  mutual  relations.  It  seems  to  have  been 
attended  by  many,  if  not  by  most  members  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy ;  and  the  reso- 
lution to  which  it  came  in  the  oath  by  whidi 
each  state  was  to  ratify  the  compact  was  thus 
expressed :  **  I  will  abide  by  the  treaty  sent 
down  by  the  king,  and  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  and,  if  an  attack  be 
made  on  any  of  the  states  which  take  this  oath, 
I  will  succour  it  with  all  my  might."  So  that 
Athens  found  herself  able  to  obtain  better  secu- 
rity for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  than  bad 
been  given  in  the  last  congress  held  for  the  like 
purpose  at  Sparta,  where  none  of  the  parties 
had  been  bound  to  enforce  its  observance  by 
arms ;  and  yet  the  engagement  for  mutual  de- 
fence now  involved  those  who  entered  into  it 
in  danger  of  a  contest  both  with  Sparta  and 
Thebes.  Elis  would  gladly  have  united  her- 
self to  an  association  which  would  separate, 
and  might  protect  her  from  Sparta;  but  she 
would  not  resign  her  claims  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Triphylian  towns.  The  congress,  on  the 
other  hand,  determined  that  every  town,  small 
or  great,  should  be  alike  independent,  and  com- 
missioners were  sent  round  to  exact  an  oath  to 
this  effect  from  the  magistrates  of  each  state. 
It  was  taken,  Xenophon  says,  by  all  but  the 
Eleans. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  know  which  of 
the  Peloponnesian  states  acceded  to  this  con- 
federacy; but  all  the  information  that  Xeno- 
phon gives  as  to  this  point  only  enables  us  tt> 
conclude  that  the  Mantineans  at  least  were  of 
the  number.  One  of  the  first  efiects  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra  seems  to  have  been  a  revolution 
which  overthrew  the  Mantinean  aristocracy; 
and  the  declaration  of  the  congress  at  Athens 
— 4hough  it  expressed  the  very  same  principle 
on  which  the  Spartans  bad  professed  to  act 
when  they  scattered  the  Mantineans  over  their 
lour  villages— was  now  interpreted  by  the  dem- 
ocratical  party  as  a  license  to  restore  their  po- 
litical unity  and  to  rebuild  their  city,  and  the 
work  was  iomiediately  begun.  The  Spartan 
government  felt  that  the  restoration  of  Man- 
tinea  would  prove  to  all  Greece  that  it  was  no 
longer  formidable  even  to  its  nearest  neigh- 
boius ;  bnt,  in  its  anxiety  to  escape  this  humili- 
ation, it  resorted  to  a  Rtep  which  still  more 


clearly  betrayed  its  weakness,  and  showed  how 
much  it  was  dispirited  by  its  recent  reverse 
Agesilaus,  who  had  now  recovered  from  his  ill- 
ness, was  sent  to  use  all  his  hereditary  influ* 
ence  at  Mantinea  to  stop  the  work ;  and  he  was 
instructed  to  undertake  that,  if  it  was  only  de- 
ferred for  the  present,  he  would  procure  the 
consent  of  the  Spartan  government,  and  even 
some  help  towards  defraying  the  expense  of 
the  building.  He  was  not  aUowed  to  lay  this 
proposal  before  the  popular  assembly,  but  was 
informed  that  the  decree  of  the  people  rendered 
it  necessary  to  proceed  without  delay.  Hioogh 
he  felt  this  repulse  as  a  personal  affiront,  and 
though  it  set  the  power  of  the  state  at  defiance, 
it  was  not  thought  expedient  at  Sparta  to  have 
recourse  to  arms,  and  the  treaty  last  concluded 
with  Athens  served  as  a  plea  for  acquiescence ; 
,for  it  was  now  admitted  that  the  independence 
of  Mantinea  had  been  violated  when  it  was  dis- 
membered for  the  sake  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  Some  of  the  other  Areadian  towns  sent 
workmen  to  assist  the  Mantineans,  and  Elis 
contributed  three  talents  to  the  cost  of  the  for- 
tification. The  new  city  was  so  constructed 
as  to  be  secure  from  such  attacks  as  had  pro- 
ved fatal  to  that  which  it  replaced.* 

Peloponnesus  had,  for  some  years,  been  vio- 
lently agitated  by  political  convulsions,  and  had 
been  the  scene  of  incessant  struggles  between 
the  two  leading  parties,  the  friei^s  of  aristo- 
cratical and  of  democratical  institutions.     It 
seems  that  the  principles  on  which  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  was  professedly  founded  had  en- 
couraged the  partisans  of  democracy  to  hope 
that  they  might  establish  their  ascendency, 
wherever  they  were  the  strongest,  without  any 
obstruction  firam  Sparta.    Her  conduct  towards 
Phlius  and  Mantinea  must  have  checked  these 
hopes ;  yet  they  seem  to  have  revived  when 
the  new  confederacy  between  Thebes  and  Ath- 
ens, after  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea  and  the 
revolt  of  several  maritime  states,  compelled 
Sparta  to  observe  more  moderation  towards 
her  remaining  allies.    In  many  places  the  ar 
istocratical  party  was  overpowered,  and  suffer- 
ed severe  retahation  for  the  oppression  it  hac 
exeroised  during  the  period  of  its  domination 
but  these  triumphs  were  only  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  contests.  The  ex- 
iles were  continually  on  the  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  what  they  had  lost,  and  the 
attempt,  whether  it  succeeded  or  failed,  com- 
monly jended  in  a  massacre.    The  oligarchical 
exiles  of  Phigalea,  having  seized  a  fortress  near 
the  town,  surprised  it  during  a  festival,  while 
the  multitude  was  assembled  in  the  theatre, 
and  made  a  great  slaughter  amonfthe  defenoe- 
less  crowd,  though  they  were  at  last  forced  to 
retreat,  and  take  refhge  in  Sparta.    The  Co- 
rinthian exiles,  who  had  found  shelter  at  Argos, 
were  bafiled  in  a  similar  enterprise,  and  kUled 
one  another  to  avoid  felling  into  the  hands  of 

*  "  Tley  wen  ounfnl  not  only  to  cxdade  tke  rivmr  from. 
their  city,  oat  also  to  make  the  subetnioiioa  of  their  welle 
of  each  a  height  m  could  not  potsiblr  be  submeived  hy 
meane  of  such  ■tresms  at  thoee  whidb  water  the  MsBti- 
nea.**  <L«ake,  Mona,  iii.,  p.  7S.)  But  when  elaawhmM 
(ii.,  p.  41)  he  laya  Uiat  **  we  find  the  Mantinenaea  chooaiitf 
a  leTol  ntnation  for  their  new  city  in  preference  to  its  old 
poeition  upon  a  hill,"  this  seems  only  to  mean  that  the  in- 
sainted  rodtr  height  of  Onrtxali  (sse  i.,  p.  103)  had  been 
included  within  the  ancient  fortifications ;  but  eren  of  ikdm 
we  find  no  proof. 
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tm  opposite  party,  which  immediately  instito- 
fed  a  rigorous  inquiry  at  Corinth,  and  condemn- 
ed numbers  to  death  or  exile  on  the  charge  of 
abetting  the  conspiracy.     Like  scenes  took 
place  at  Megara  and  Sicyon.    Phlius,  more  es- 
pecially, was  continually  harassed  by  civil  feuds. 
The  democratical  exiles  took  possession  of  a 
stronghold  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  collected 
a  body  of  mercenaries,  with  whose  aid  they  de- 
feated their  enemies  in  battle,  and  killed  300 ; 
but  afterward,  having"  been  betrayed  by  their 
auxiliaries,  they  were  overpowered,  600  were 
slain,  and  the  rest  were  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Argos.    Argos  itself  was  not  an  indiflferent 
spectator  of  these  events.    Though  democracy 
had  long  been  firmly  established  there,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  people  was  roused  against  the  class, 
which  might  well  be  suspected  of  wishes  hos- 
tile to  the  existing  government,  but,  perhaps, 
had  given  no  other  occasion  for  a  charge  of 
treasonable  designs.     It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  the  confluence  of  democratical  ex- 
iles from  other  cities  tended  to  keep  up  a  state 
of  constant  unnatural  excitement  at  Argos ; 
and  there  were  demagogues  who  took  advan- 
tage of  it  to  instigate  the  multitude  against  the 
wealthier  citizens,  who,  if  we  may  believe  Dio- 
doras,  were  at  last  driven  into  a  conspiracy  for 
self-defence ;  but  it  seems  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  was 
ever  obtained.    Those  on  whom  suspicion  first 
fell  were  put  to  the  torture ;  others  killed  them- 
selves to  avoid  it :  at  length  one  of  the  accused, 
either  to  obtain  relief  from  torment,  or  with  a 
motive  like  that  which  prompted  the  confesston 
of  Andocides,  oflTered  to  make  a  discovery,  and 
informed  against  thirty  of  the  most  eminent 
dtizens,  who,  it  seems,  almost  without  the  form 
of  a  trial,  were  put  to  death  and  their  property 
confiscated.    But  this  disclosure,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  oonfirai  the  original  charge,  served  rather 
tp  inllame  than  to  allay  the  popular  suspicions, 
whieh  were  continually  cherished  by  the  arts 
of  the  demagogues.    Arrests  were  multiplied, 
mitil  the  nmnlier  of  the  prisoners  amounted  to 
1900 ;  and  the  populace,  impatient  of  legal  de- 
hys,  arming  itself  with  clubs,  rose  upon  them, 
and  massacred  them  all.    This  bloody  execu- 
tion became  memorable  under  the  name  of  the 
wofUMtm,*-    The  demagogues  who  had  excited 
tbie  phrensy  now  endeavoured  to  restrain  it 
from  farther  excesses ;  but  the  attempt  only 
turned  it  against  themselves,  and  meet  of  them 
shared  the  fate  of  their  victims.    Their  blood 
seemed  to  propitiate  the  infernal  powers :  the 
flame,  no  longer  supplied  with  fuel,  expired, 
and  tmnqoillity  was  restored.    It  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  a  remarkable  supe- 
riority in  the  Athenian  character  and  institu- 
iMMis  over  those  ci  Argos,  that,  under  similar 
cfreaniatances,  in  the  aflTair  of  the  Hermes 
busts,  when  religious  and  political  fhnaticism 
eombtned  their  influence  to  madden  the  people, 
DO  aoch  spectacles  were  witnessed  at  Ath- 
ens-t 

*  «nrraAca/i6r— irom  the  weapon  {monikii)  whieh  ■nnmi 
••  hams  Imm  priaeipBlly  «Md. 

t  IfMbihr  ahMiiw  that  bo  munan  took  idaoe  at  Ath- 
•■■•  aad  00— idaia  this  at  an  o&et  of  tho  miU,  knmaiM 
^kmmeux  of  tha  peopk,  and  of  the  theatrical  amueeaieiits 
hy  which  it waaaoftanedaadiaibad.  *'Tfaapeo|deof  Ar- 
Wm  had  bat  aalMdow  of  Atheaba  ]if«,  aad  ao  eaak  iato  a 
lata  which  AthaafBaTerfrU." 


The  spirit  of  hostility  to  Sparta,  which  had 
been  let  loose  in  Arcadia  by  the  battle  of  Lcuc- 
tra,  manifested  itself,  not  long  after,  in  a  much 
more  important  event  than  the  restoration  of 
Mantinea.    The  chiefs  of  the  parties  opposed 
to  the  Spartan  interest  in  the  principal  Arcadian 
towns  concerted  a  plan  for  securing  the  inde- 
pendence vof  Arcadia,  and  for  raising  it  to  a 
higher  rank  than  it  had  hitherto  held  in  the  po- 
litical system  of  Greece.     With  a  territory 
more  extensive  than  any  other  region  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, peopled  by  a  hardy  race,  proud  of  its 
ancient  origin  and  immemorial  possession  of 
the  land,  and  of  its  peculiar  religious  traditions, 
Arcadia — ^the  Greek  Switzeriand — ^had  never 
possessed  any  weight  in  the  afiairs  of  th^  na- 
tion :  the  land  only  served  as  a  thoroughfare 
for  hostile  armies,  and  sent  forth  its  sons  to  re- 
cruit the  forces  of  foreign  powers — Greek  or 
barbarian — and  to  shed  their  blood  in  <juarrels 
in  which  they  had  no  concern.    A  wish  for  a 
better  state  of  things  may  have  occurred  to 
Arcadian  patriots  at  an  earlier  period;  or  it 
may  have  been  first  suggested  by  the  destruo- 
tion  of  Mantinea,  but  it  was  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra  that  opened  a  prospect  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.    A  Mantineaa  named  Lycomedes,  a  man 
of  large  fortune  and  of  th^  highest  birth  in  his 
native  city,  seems  to  hav^  been  either  the  au- 
thor or  the  most  active  mover  of  the  project 
which  was  now  formed,  and  which  was  at  least 
partly  executed  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
(871).    The  object  was  to  unite  the  Areadian 
people  in  one  body,  yet  so  as  not  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  particular  states ;  and  with 
this  view  it  was  proposed  to  found  a  metrop- 
olis, to  institute  a  national  council  which  should 
be  invested  with  supreme  authority  in  foreign 
aflTaire,  particnhirly  with  regard  to  peace  and 
war,  and  to  establish  a  military  force  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  safety. 

The  plan  in  itself  was  one  which  might  have 
presented  itself  to  a  fnend  of  aristocracy  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  hononr  and  prosperity  of 
Arcadia,  as  readily  as  to  a  man  of  opposite  po- 
litical sentiments.  But  the  aristocratical  in- 
terest in  the  Arcadian  towns  depended  upon 
Spartan  protection;  and  for  Sparta  no  event 
was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  one  which  made' 
Arcadia  united,  powerful,  and  independent.  The 
erection  of  such  a  state  on  her  northern  frontier 
manifestly  tended  to  exclude  her  from  all  polit- 
ical intereourse  with  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  it 
had  therefore  been  a  main  object  of  her  policy 
to  keep  the  Arcadian  cantons  as  much  as  pos- 
sible separate  Aom  each  other.  And  though 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lycomedes, 
and  those  who  shared  his  views,  were  chiel^ 
deeirotts  of  rescuing  th^ir  country  from  a  degra- 
ding subjection  to  her  imperioos  neighbour,  and 
of  elevating  her  to  an  honourable  station  among 
the  Greek  commonwealths,  they  undoubtedly 
did  not  overlook  the  accession  of  strength  which 
would  result  fhnn  tbis  event  to  their  party  in  its 
contest  with  its  domestic  adversaries.  Their 
idan  could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  the  The- 
t»ans,  Justin  proportion  as  it  was  alarming  to 
Sparta ;  and  it  was  very  early  communicated 
to  Epaminondas.  If,  indeed,  we  could  rely  on 
some  expressions  of  a  late  Greek  author,  ac- 
cording to  their  literal  inteipretation,  we  shooM 
suppose  that  the  plan  was  first  conceived  bv 
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him  ;*  bat  it  seems  rather  more  probable  (hat  he 
only  fostered  it  with  his  encouragement  and  ad- 
rice,  and  lent  his  aid  to  the  execution.  Xenoplion 
touches  upon  this  subject  with  evident  reluc- 
tance ;  he  mentions  the  civil  discord  to  which 
the  project  of  the  union  gave  rise  in  Arcadia, 
but  scarcely  hints  at  the  issue  of  the  struggle ; 
and  we  are  thus  forced  to  depend  up<yi  such  in- 
fonnation  as  is  to  be  gleaned  from  later  writers, 
and,  ailer  ell,  are  left  in  ignorance  of  several 
interesting  particulars.  It  appears,  however, 
that  withm  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  a  meeting  of  Arcadians  from  all  the 
principal  towns  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the 
measure ;  and,  under  its  decree,  a  body  of  C0I9- 
nists,  collected  from  various  quarters,  proceed- 
ed to  found  a  new  city,  which  was  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  general  government,  and  was  called 
Megalopolis,  or  Megalopolis  (the  Great  City).t 
The  site  chosen  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Helisson,  a  small  stream  tributary  to  the  Alphe- 
us,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plain — the  only  one 
of  considerable  extent  on  the  western  side  of 
Arcadia — tbrou|^  which  the  river  flows  before 
it  reaches  the  gorge  at  Caiytena:  at  a  short 
distance  from  one  of  the  passes  leading  into 
the  vale  of  the  Eurotas,  but  still  nearer  to  the 
borders  of  the  Messenia.  The  site  was  perfect- 
ly level,  resembling  those  of  Tegea  and  Manti- 
nea,  and  strikingly  contrasted  to  those  of  the 
old  Arcadian  cities.  We  do  not  know  that 
Epaminondas  was  cons.ulted  with  regard  to  the 
situation ;  bu^  even  if  he  was,  it  is  not  certain 
that  his  choice  was  determined  by  the  advanta- 
ge which  the  ground  oflfered  for  defence,  as, 
indeed,  none  such  have  yet  been  discovcTed  in 
it.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  work  was 
begun  in  a  sanguine  and  confident  spirit,  which 
paid  less  regard  to  strength  than  to  conveni- 
ence of  position,  and  believed  that  safety  would 
be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  an  ordinary  forti- 
fication. The  city  was  designed  on  a  very 
laige  scale,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  public 
buildings  corresponded  to  its  extent ;  the  thea- 
tre was  the  most  spacious  in  Greece.  The 
territory  annexed  to  it  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  composed  of  the  districts  belonging  to 
the  Msenalian  and  Parrhasian  viUages,  perhietpe 
nearly  the  same  as  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Mantinea, 
until  they  were  restored  to  independence  by 
the  interference  of  Sparta ;  but  the  population 
was  to  be  drawn,  not  from  these  only,  but  from 
a  great  number  of  the  most  ancient  Arcadian 
towns.  Paosanias  gives  a  list  of  forty  which 
were  required  to  contribute  to  it.  The  greater 
part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  entirely  de- 
serted by  their  inhabitants ;  others  retained  a 
remnant  of  their  population,  but  in  the  condi- 
tion of  villages  subject  to  Megalopolis.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  the  migration  was  vol- 
untarily undertaken  by  any,  or  they  all  only  sub- 
mitted to  a  decree  of  the  majority ;  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  few  who  did  not  at  least 
submit  wUlingly,  and  whose  attachment  to  their 
native  seats  was  not  for  the  time  overcome 
by  their  enmity  to  Sparta,  or  by  theut  patriotic 
leal,  or  by  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  con> 


•  •  1W,  TiU.,  87, 9 :  iz.,  14,  4. 

•  t  Nis|>«hr  tftTCt  "  Muffttopolii,  afUcwud 
Paumain.  ix.,  14, 4,  Mcy^v  «o2  if  i^  Iri 
bat  iM  Mlh  the  ctUzena  McxoXomXinu. 
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nected  with  the  franchise  of  a  great  city.* 
Four  towns  only — Lycoa,  Tricoloni,  Lyoosura, 
and  Trapezus— either  retracted  their  consent, 
or  refused  to  sacrifice  their  inclinations  to  the 
public  will.  They  were  among  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  land;  and  it  is  only  remarkable 
that  the  same  repugnance  was  not  more  gen- 
erally felt.  Lycoa  and  Tricoloni,  however,  were 
compelled  to  yield,  and  their  inhabitants  were 
transferred  to  Me^opolis.  Trapezus  made  an 
obstinate  resistance ;  and  its  citizens  who  sur- 
vived the  struggle  preferred  quitting  their  na- 
tive land  to  changing  their  abode  in  it,  and 
having  found  means  for  embarking  for  the  Eux- 
ine,  were  hospitably  received  as  kinsmen  in  the 
city  of  the  same  name.  Lycosura  —  which 
boasted  of  being  the  roost  ancient  ci^  under 
the  sun — ^was  spared  out  of  respect  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  one  of  its  temples.  The  districts  which 
were  thus  drained  of  their  population  never  re- 
covered it,  and  were  left  in  a  great  measure 
uncultivated. 

The  most  interesting  subject  connected  with 
this  event,  the  constitution  under  which  Arca- 
dia was  to  be  united,  is  unfortunately  involved 
in  the  greatest  obscurity.   Megalopolis  was  the 
place  appointed  for  the  deliberation  of  the  su- 
preme council  of  the  Arcadian  body.    But  of 
this  council  we  only  know  that  it  was  common- 
ly described  by  the  name  of  the  Ten  Thousand : 
an  appellation  which  raises  a  number  of  per- 
plexin]^  questions.    For  that  it  was  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  and  was  not  intended  to 
consist  only  of  Megalopolitans,  is  clear,  both 
from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case :  this  would  have 
been  a  privilege  which  the  other  cities  would 
never  have  conceded  to  a  colony  formed  out  of 
the  most  insignificant  towashipe.    On  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  so  numerous  a  body  i^ould  have 
been  collected  either  at  stated  times,  or  aa 
often  as  occasion  required,  from  the  other  parta 
of  Arcadia,  is  scarcely  less  hard  to  anderatand. 
Equally  strange  does  it  appear,  that  no  men- 
tion should  be  found  of  any  more  select  coun 
cil,  which,  according  to  the  uniform  praetice  o 
the  Greek  democrat£al  states,  should  have  prr 
pared  the  business  to  be  transacted  by  the  9- 
sembly  of  the  Ten  Thousand.    These  difllcni- 
ties  remaia  juat  the  samei  whether  the  n^^te 
was  used  in  a  vague  sense  for  a  great  m%di- 
tude,  or  was  adopted  upon  an  estimate,  n^  ant 
to  be  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  numbers  *  lich 
might  be  brought  to^^her  for  the  purp*  jd  of 
consultation.    But  though  no  express  ntwntioo 
is  to  be  found  of  a  smaller  oounoiL  Vnere  is 
what  may  be  considered  as  a  trace  o'  ^ne,  suf- 
ficiently clear,  perhaps,  where  the  *  .istence  of 
the  thing  might  fiiiriy  be  presumed  flrom  analo- 
gy without  any  other  evidence.    Among  the 
buildings  of  Megalopolis,  Paus»t<as  enumerates 
the  council-hottse  of  the  Ten  laousand,  which 
was  called  from  its  founder  the  Thersilinnk. 
But  the  remains  which  appear  by  their  position 
to  answer  most  nearly  to  the  description  of  the 
Greek  antiquarian,  indicate,  as  we  learn  from 

*  So  Paosanlai,  Tiii.,  97,  t,  ft,  fpealn  of  (he  gimsnl 
r^^ftia  itk  ri  fy00(  tAp  Aaitsiatpi<n'(»Vf  snd  the  vmni^ 
with  which  they  oMrreA  the  decfM.  And  ha  Mem*  mm  well 
antided  to  credit  aeJOiodorna,  who  (zr.,  M>  giTet  a  dlMr- 
ant  view,  whioh,'hi)w«t»T,  le  edcqpted  by  Niebohr  (Lect.)  : 
.  M  The  {)op«ktiiDttV>f 'ftMy  towMki)M  were  fbrced'to  settle 
in  Magalopolie." 
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a  modern  traveller,*  that  the  edifice  to  which 
they  belonged  was  not  designed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  10,000  persons ;  nor  is  it  probable,  as  the 
aame  aothor  remarks,  that  any  was  appropria- 
ted to  that  purpose,  except  either  the  theatre, 
or  one  resembling  the  Athenian  Pnyx.  We 
are  therefore  inclined  to  conclude  4bat  the 
Thersiliom  was  intended  to  receive  a  smaller 
ornnber  of  deputies,  who  were  properly  the 
council  of  the  great  assembly.  Arid  if  this  was 
the  case,  it  becomes  less  important  to  inquire 
how  the  assembly  was  composed.  On  the  oth- 
er band,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  undertaking  was  begun,  more 
was  expected  than  was  afterward  performed. 
Ten  thousand  may  have  been  the  amount  of 
the  army  which  it  was  proposed  to  keep  on 
foot,  and  which  was  also  to  constitute  the  as- 
sembly for  deciding  on  peace  or  war,  and  other 
qoestions  of  public  interest,  t  But  the  practice 
may  have  diilhred  widely  from  this  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  though  the  name  was  retain- 
ed. Onr  information  is  no  less  defective  as  to 
tiie  execntive  p6wer.  Diodorus  calls  Lyco- 
medes  the  general  of  the  Arcadians ;  but 
whether  this  was  the  title  bf  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Arcadian  body,  is  a  question  which 
we  cannot  resolve.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  were  other  magistrates,!  who  no  doubt 
presided  in  the  great  council,  and,  perhaps, 
eompoeed  the  smaller  one.  The  force  raised 
for  the  public  service  at  Xhp  outset  seems  not 
to  have  exceeded  5000  men ;  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  name,  as  the  Eparites 
— a  word  probably  of  appropriate  meaning  in 
the  Arcadian  dialect,  but  which  we  do  not  find 
explained. 4  Their  ordinary  station  was  most 
likely  fixed  at  Megalopolis ;  and  if  the  conjec- 
ture just  proposed  as  to  the  character  of  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Ten  Thousand  is  well  founded, 
it  wtmld  seem  to  follow  that  they  must  have 
had  votes  in  it. 

Ten  commissioners  were  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  first  settlement  of  the  colony,  and 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  founders.  Two 
of  them,  Lycomedes  and  Opoleas,  were  Man- 
tineans;  two,  Timon  and  Proxenos,  were  lead- 
ers of  the  democratical  party  at  Tegea.  Of 
the  rest,  two  came  from  Clitor,  two  from  Me- 
nalos,  and  as  many  from  the  Parrhasian  can- 
tona.fl  As  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
Sparta  might  attempt  to  interrupt  the  work  in 
its  beginning,  Epaminondas  sent  Pammenes, 
one  of  his  ablest  oflicers,  with  1000  choice 
troops,  to  guard  and  assist  the  colonists ;  and 
hence  he  also  might  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  founders ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  the  foremost,  much  less,  as  was  sometimes 
contended,  an  exclusive  claim  to  that  title.i^  It 

*  Lnke,  Moraa,  ii.,  p.  89. 

t  Wacbtanth,  i.,  %  p.  S93,  takM  a  Bimtlar  vmw  of  the 
nlfi^ct,  <mly  h«  coniidera  10,000  m  a  roogh  ertiroiite  of  the 
ivbole  miU{ai7  force  of  Arcadia ;  but  this,  according  to  Mr. 
OiikUMi's  calculations  (F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  419),  would  be  too  fiir 
^alovr  tiM  irath.  Niebnhr  cteerrM,  **  Megalepotia  was  to 
be  the  o«om  of  Aicadia,  aad  in  Arcadia  10,000  were  to 
fton  m  rural  conunonaltv  (fine  Gemeindt  von  Landltuten), 
Int  were  oat  all  to  reside  in  Mcgalepdis.'*  He  aAerwanl 
cdls  them  dmt  CoOegnm  der  10,000. 

X  Mfxfiwrti,  Xen.,  H.,  vii.,  4,  8S. 

4  uueee  it  waa  eqaivalent  to  htXaerotf  which  Diodonis 
aabsftjtuiee  for  it.  zt.,  OS.  3  Pans.,  viii.,  S7, 9. 

^  The  remark  of  Pansanias,  Tiii.,  97,  1,  ieems  to  have 

praawd  too  far  bj  some  modem  writers     So  Colonel 

of  Bpaminondaa  aa  ckooiing  tk$  mU  of  tht 


was  not,  however,  at  Megalopolis  that  any  op- 
position was  ofiTered  to  the  undertaking ;  but 
in  other  places  violent  contests  arose  between 
the  advocates  and  the  adversaries  of  the  new 
measure.  At  Orchomenus  it  seems  to  have 
been  viewed  with  general  aversion,  not  merely 
because  of  the  aristocratical  ascendency  in  the 
government,  but  also  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bourly hatred  felt  towards  Mantinea ;  and  the 
animosity  of  the  Orchomenians  was,  perhaps, 
inflamed  by  the  loss  of  three  of  their  subject 
towns,  Theisoa,  Methydrium,  and  Teuthis, 
which  were  annexed  to  the  territory  of  the 
new  capital.  They  openly  renounced  aU  con- 
nexion with  the  Arcadian  body,  and  received  a 
garrison  composed,  according  to  Diodorus,  of 
1000  Lacedemonians,  and  of  &00  Bceotian  and 
Argive  refugees,  who  had  been  collected  at  Co- 
rinth under  the  command  of  one  Polytropus, 
who  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  a  Spar- 
tan ;  but  Xenophon  merely  describes  them  as 
mercenaries.  It  was,  however,  at  Tegea,  the 
chief  seat  of  Spartan  and  aristocratical  influence 
In  Arcadia,  that  the  hardest  struggle  took  place. 
Though  Pioxenus  and  Timon  had  been  deputed 
as  founders  of  Megalopolis,  Stasippns  and  his 
partisans  did  not  cease  to  exert  their  utmost 
eflforts  to  counteract  the  plan  of  the  union,  and 
to  keep  Tegea  in  its  ancient  state  of  subserv- 
iency to  Sparta,  or,  as  Xenophon  expresses  it, 
probably  in  their  language,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  hereditary  institutions.  Proxenus  and  an* 
other  democratical  leader,  named  Callibius, 
conscious,  though  they  were  outvoted  in  the 
oligarchical  councils,  that  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  was  on  their  side,  appealed  to  arms. 
Stasippus,  however,  was  able  to  meet  them 
with  an  equal  force,  and  an  engagement  ensued 
outside  the  walls,  in  which  Proxenus  was  slain 
and  his  followers  put  to  flight ;  but  Stasippus, 
who  was  by  nature  averse  to  bloodshed,  would 
not  sufl!'er  them  to  be  pursued.  Callibius,  hav- 
ing collected  his  scattered  troops,  returned  to- 
wards the  city,  and  posting  them  close  to  the 
walls,  opened  a  negotiation  with  his  adversa- 
ries. This,  however,  was  only  a  stratagem  to 
gain  time ;  for  he  was  every  hour  expecting  a 
re-enforcement  which  he  had  sent  for  from 
Mantinea.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  some  of 
his  men  scaled  the  walls  and  threw  open  the 
gates.  Stasippus  and  some  of  his  party  imme- 
diately quitted  the  city  by  another  road,  and, 
before  they  were  overtaken,  reached  a  temple 
of  Artemis,  where  they  barred  themselves  in. 
But  their  enemies  respected  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  no  more  than  Greeks  usually  did  on  such 
occasions;  and  having  induced  them  to  sur- 
render, by  assailing  them  with  missiles  from 
the  roof,  conveyed  them,  bound,  on  a  wagon  to 
Tegea,  where,  after  a  mock  trial,  in  which  the 
Mantineans  assisted  as  judges,  they  put  them 
all  to  death.  Their  surviving  partisans,  to  the 
number  of  800,  fled  to  Sparta. 

The  safety  of  Sparta  seemed  to  require  that 
she  should  not  passively  submit  to  the  blow 
thus  struck  at  the  last  remains  of  her  influence 
in  Arcadia ;  and  among  the  Tegean  refogees 
were  several  private  friends  of  Agesilaus,  and 


iMw  capUai  of  Arcadia:  an  assertion  for  which  we  want 
better  aathori^.  What  Pansanias  says,  ix.,  14, 4,  as  to  the 
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accompanying  statement  about  the  rebuilding  of  Mastinea. 
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prq|»ably  of  other  leading  Spartans,  who  aoUeit- 
ed  redress  and  revenge  against  the  Mantineans 
and  their  political  adversaries.  The  interfe- 
rence of  Mantinea  in  the  civil  feuds  of  Tegea 
was  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  principle 
which  had  been  recognised  in  all  the  treaties 
concluded  since  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and 
therefore  afforded  a  fair  colour  for  taking  up 
anhs ;  and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against 
Mantinea  on  this  ground.*  But  the  strongest 
motive  by  which  the  Spartan  government  was 
uiged  to  this  step,  appears  to  have  been  the 
necessity  which  it  felt  for  some  effort  which 
should  restore  confidence  and  cheerfulness  at 
home ;  for,  notwithstandmg  the  heroic  coun- 
tenance with  which  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  had  been  received,  it  had  made  an  im- 
pression of  deep  despondency,  from  which  the 
city  had  not  yet  recovered.  After  the  return 
of  the  defeated  army,  a  grave  question  had 
arisen  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
treated.  According  to  the  precedents  of  ear- 
lier times,  the  Spartan  who  saved  his  life  by 
flight  was  subject  to  the  loss  of  all  his  civil 
privileges,  and  to  marks  of  ignominy ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  in- 
flict a  temporary  degradation  on  the  prisoners 
who  had  surrendered — ^with  the  permission  of 
their  superiors — at  8phacteria.t  There  were 
some  who  held  that  the  dishonour  which  the 
Spartan  arms  had  incurred  at  Leuctra  could 
only  be  effaced  by  a  rigorous  enforcement  of 
the  ancient  martial  law.  But  Agesilaus,  and 
probably  most  other  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, saw  that  such  severity  would  be  now 
very  ill-timed ;  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  her 
was  empowered  to  frame  some  new  regulations 
on  this  head ;  but.  Instead  of  any  formal  inno- 
vation, simply  proposed  tbat  the  law  should  be 
suffered  to  sleep  for  this  once,  without  preju- 
dice to  its  application  on  future  oocasions.t  It 
was,  however,  on  this  account  the  more  desira- 
ble to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  the 
recent  disaster  by  a  &esh  expedition ;  and  Ag- 
esilaus was  now  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
illness  to  take  the  command. 

Xenophon  says  that  he  marched  with  one 
mora,  probably  meaning  only  the  Spartan  divis- 
ion of  his  forces.  He  was  joined  by  troops  from 
Hersea  and  Lepreum,  and  sent  for  Polytropus 
and  his  mercenaries  from  Orchomenus.  In  the 
mean  while  the  Arcadians  had  collected  their 
forces  at  Asea,  near  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  all 
but  the  Mantineans,  who  did  not  think  it  safe 
to  leave  their  city  exposed  to  the  attack  of  Poly- 
tropus, and,  therefore,  first  marched  against  Or- 
chomenus ;  and,  though  they  were  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  town,  in  their  retreat  they  made 
a  successful  stand  ajgainst  Polytropus,  who  was 
pursuing  with  his  light  troops,  killed  him,  and 
made  some  slaughter  among  his  men.  Agesilaus 
was  at  this  time  waiting  for  him  in  the  small 

*  Xanophoii't  Uagvagw,  H.,  -n.,  5,  SO,  fiotfinrhv  dvat— 
Kara  rod;  5#«ovf,  •eems  more  applicable  to  the  oath  pre- 
keribed  by  the  cuugieie  at  Athene  than  to  that  of  the  treaty 
previont  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  did  not  Impoee  any 
obligation.  Yet  it  ie  haidly  credible  that  Spaita  sent  dep- 
vties  to  the  oongreai.  t  Vol.  i.,  p.  390. 

t  80  Plntareh,  Ages.,  80.  Valerina  Maxitnna,  rii.,  S,  E., 
It,  refera  the  aaapeaaion  of  the  laws  lo  a  different  occa- 
sion^ which  will  shortly  be  mentioned ;  and  we  are  strongly 
iadined  to  snspeot  that  the  expression  of  Agesilaus  report- 
ed byPlnlarch  belongs  to  tbat  ocrasion,  not  t«  this,  where 
it  is  certainly  much  less  appropriate. 


Aroadian  town  of  Eutea,  which  he  firand  quite 
defenceless ;  for  all  the  men  of  military  age  were 
absent  in  the  camp  at  Asea,  and  the  walls  were 
in  a  ruinous  condition.  Yet  with  politic  gen- 
erosity-—for  Sparta  needed  friends  more  than 
spoii--lia  not  only  spared  persons  and  property, 
but  even  emplpyed  his  men  in  repairing  the 
walls.  When  be  heard  of  the  death  of  Poly- 
tropus, he  continued  his  march  towards  Manti- 
nea, leaving  the  Arcadians  in  his  rear.  They 
soon  followed  in  the  same  track ;  and  he  might 
have  attacked  them  before  they  joined  the  Man- 
tineans :  some  of  his  council  urged  him  to  do 
so ;  but  he  thought  himself  too  near  the  hostile 
city,  or  perhaps,  as  Plutarch  says,  wished,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  therefore  suf- 
fered them  to  form  the  junction  unmdested. 
He  himself  was  soon  after  re-enforced  by  the 
light  troops  from  Orchomenus,  and  by  a  squa- 
dron of  cavalry  from  Pblius ;  and  the  enen^fWas 
strengthened  by  a  body  of  Argives.  Neither 
side,  however,  was  willing  to  fight :  Agesilaus, 
because  bis  first  care  was 'to  husband  the 
strength  of  Sparta;  the  Arcadians,  because 
they  expected  soon  to  be  joined  by  a  Theban 
army ;  for  they  were  infcurmed  by  the  Eleans 
that  Thebes  had  borrowed  ten  talents  from 
£lis  for  the  purpose  of  the  meditated  expedi- 
tion. Perhaps  the  same  intelligence  increased 
the  anxiety  of  Agesilaus  to  return  home.  But 
that  his  retreat  might  not  appear  to  be  the  effect 
of  fear,  he  remained  three  days  before  Manti- 
nea, and  ravaged  the  plain  ;*  and  then  marched 
back  with  the  utmost  speed.  StUl  the  honour 
of  Sparta  had  been  vindicated,  and  the  fellen 
spirits  of  his  countrjrmen  were  cheered  by  the 
result  of  the  expedition. 

The  Tbebans  were,  in  fact,  advancing  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  not  long  after  joined  the 
Arcadians — who  employed  the  interval  after 
the  retreat  of  Agesilaus  in  an  inroad  into  the 
Heman  territory— at  Mantinea.  The  victory 
of  Leuctra  had  so  completely  changed  their  po- 
sition, that  they  had  now  the  forces  of  almost 
all  northern  Greece,  except  Attica,  at  their 
command.  Even  Phocis,  though  as  hostile  as 
ever,  was  compelled  to  aid  them  against  her 
late  allies.  All  the  Eubcean  towns,  the  Locri* 
ans,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  the  Acamaniana, 
tbe  l^chinian  Heraclea,  and  the  Malians,t 
contributed  to  swell  their  army ;  and  Thessaly 
furnished  cavalry  and  tarseteers.  The  whole 
force  now  assembled  at  Mantinea  amounted, 
according  to  Diodorus,  to  50,000 ;  according  to 
Plutarch,  to  70,000  men,  of  whom  40,000  were 
heavy-armed.t  The  professed  object  of  the 
expedition  was  to  protect  Mantinea,  and,  as  it 
now  was  no  longer  in  danger,  and  the  season— 
it  was  mid  winter — was  unfavourable  to  military 
operations,  several  of  the  Theban  commanders 
proposed  to  return.  Xenophon,  indeed,  who 
still  mentions  none  of  their  great  names,  repre- 
sents them  as  at  first  unanimous  on  this  head, 
and  as  only  detained  by  the  persuasion  of  their 
Peloponnesian  allies,  who  urged  them  to  invade 
Laconia.  But  we  can  more  easily  believe  Plu- 
tarch*8  statement :  that  Epaminondas  and  Pe- 
lopidas,  who  were  both  in  command  as  Bcso- 

*  PlaUrch,  Ages.,  30,  adds  that  ht  took  a  small  towa  ba- 
lc«ging  tu  the  Mantineans.  One  might  suspect  that  ha  htd 
only  read  aboat  Eatva. 

t  Or,  acoording  to  Xm.,  Ages.,  ii.,  94, 

t  Agw.,  tl. 
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teitiis,  were  no  less  desirous  not  to  let  slip 
such  an  opportunity  of  crushing  or  humbling 
^larta,  and,  indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
Uiat  they  had  already  conceived  the  design  of  a 
great  work  which  they  executed  before  they 
withdrew  from  Peloponnesus.  But  it  seems 
that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
oooaent  of  their  colleagues,  who  were  disposed 
to  exaggerate  the  obstacles  of  the  Laconian 
frontier,  and  the  resistance  which  they  had  to 
expect  when  they  should  have  crossed  it. 
They  expected  to  find  all  the  passes,  which 
were  naturally  difficult,  strongly  guarded,  and 
could  not  at  once  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
thought  of  seeking  an  enemy,  who  till  lately 
had  been  deemed  sdmost  invincible,  in  his  own 
ooiintry,  where  he  would  be  animated  by  the 
strongest  motives  to  extraordinary  exertions. 
Their  apprehensions  were  only  overcome  when 
they  received  invitations  and  assurances  of 
snpport  from  Lacouia  itself,  and  were  encour- 
aged by  some  of  the  provincials,  who  came  for 
thai  purpose  to  the  camp,  to  expect  that  the 
appearance  of  their  army  would  produce  a  gen- 
eral revolt  of  the  subject  population,  which,  it 
was  said,  had  already  refused  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  government  when  it  was  summoned 
to  the  defence  of  Sparta.  They  were  also  in- 
lonned  that  one  of  the  principal  passes,  which 
led  through  Caiye  and  Sellasia  into  the  vale 
of  the  £arotas,  was  qaite  unguarded ;  and  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Carye  offered  themselves 
as  guides,  and  were  ready  to  pledge  their  lives 
for  the  truth  of  their  assertions.  The  invasion 
was  then  unanimously  resolved  u]M)o. 

To  distract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  to  ac- 
celerate their  own  movements,  the  ihvaders 
divided  their  forces  so  as  to  penetrate  into  La- 
conia  simultaneously  by  different  routes.  Xen- 
ophon  speaks  only  of  two  divisions,  that  of  the 
Thebans,  who  were  to  take  the  road  which  led 
through  Carys  into  the  valley  of  the  QBnus, 
and  that  of  the  Arcadians,  who  were  to  cross 
the  border  more  to  the  west,  and  to  traverse 
the  district  called  Scihtis.  But  from  Diodorus 
we  learn  that  there  were  two  other  divisions, 
consisting  one  of  the  Argives,  the  other  of  the 
EJeans ;  and  though  he  has  not  very  distinctly 
described  their  lines  of  march,  it  seems  clear 
that  they  formed  the  two  wings  of  the  invading 
army,  the  Argives  making  a  circuit  which 
brought  them  through  the  Thyreatts  over  Mount 
Pamon,  the  Eleans  one  by  which  th^y  were  led 
into  the  upper  vale  of  the  Eurotas.  Sellasia 
was  the  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  for  all 
the  four  divisions.  The  Thebans  and  the  Ele- 
ans appear  to  have  met  with  no  resistance. 
The  Argives  found  the  passes  guarded  by  a 
body  of  troops,  consisting  partly  of  Bceotian 
refugees,  commanded  by  a  Spartan  named  Al- 
exander, who,  however,  was  overpowered,  and 
fell  with  300  of  his  men.  The  pass  of  the  Sci- 
ritis  might  also  have  been  occupied,  and,  from 
its  natural  strength,  it  was  believed  that  the 
Arcadians  would  never  have  been  able  to  force 
it ;  but  Ischolaus,  a  Spartan,  who  was  posted 
near  it  at  the  village  of  lum,  with  a  garrison 
of  neodamode  troops,  and  about  400  of  the  ex- 
iled Tegeans,  instead  of  securing  the  pass,  de- 
termined to  make  his  stand  in  the  village,  where 
lie  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  slain, 
with  ahnofll  every  one  of  his  men.    The  four 


divisions  then  effected  their  junction  without 
farther  opposition,  and  after  having  pIilTldered 
and  burned  Sellasia,  descended  to  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas,  and  encamped  in  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  of  Sparta. 
The  next  day  they  pursued  their  march  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  swollen 
by  the  winter  rains,  until  they  reached  the 
bridge  which  crossed  it  directly  over  against 
the  city.  A  body  of  heavy-armed,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side,  deterred  them  from 
attempting  the  passage,  and  they  proceeded, 
still  keeping  the  left  bank,  to  plunder  and  de- 
stroy the  dwellings  which  were  thickly  scat- 
tered in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and 
which,  from  Xenophon's  description,  who  says 
they  were  full  of  good  things,  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  villas  of  the  more  opulent  Spar- 
tans, and  were  probably  better  stored  and  fur- 
nished than  their  houses  in  the  town.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  fires  kindled  by  a  hostile  ar- 
my had  ever  been  seen  from  Sparta  since  it 
had  been  in  the  possesion  of  the  Dorian  race ; 
and  the  grief  and  consternation  excited  by  the 
spectacle  in  the  women  and  the  elder  part  of 
the  men,  were  proportioned  not  merely  to  its 
strangeness,  but  to  the  pride  and  confidence 
with  which  the  traditions  of  so  many  centuries 
had  taught  them  to  regard  their  soil  as  invio- 
late, and  their  city,  though  unwalled,  as  im- 
pregnable. 

The  danger  which  threatened  the  state  was 
indeed  sufficient  to  have  shaken  any  ordinary 
courage.  A  handful  of  Spartans  was  the  only 
force  that  could  be  securely  relied  on  for  the 
defence  of  an  open  city,  spread  over  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  against  the  mighty  host  which 
was  now  separated  from  it  only  by  the  river. 
The  subject  population,  free  and  servile,  was  in 
part  at  least  either  in  declared  revolt,  refusing 
to  obey  the  requisitions  of  the  government,  or 
notoriously  disaffected.  And  the  recollection 
of  Cinadon's  plot  might  suggest  suspicions — as 
the  event  proved,  not  unfounded — of  disloyalty 
even  among  the  members  of  the  ruling  class. 
But,  however  faithful  they  might  be  to  one  an- 
other, the  terror  of  some,  and  the  rashness  of 
others,  might  in  a  moment  defeat  every  pre- 
caution, and  involve  the  whole  in  ruin.  In  this 
emergency  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  Agesi- 
laus.  As  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger,  so 
he  clearly  perceived  the  course  which  could 
alone  afford  a  prospect  of  deliverance.  To  re- 
main strictly  on  the  defensive,  and,  in  case  of 
an  attack,  to  take  advantage  of  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  and  of  the  position  of  the  streets 
and  buildings  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  mean  while  to  maintain  tranquillity  and 
obedience  within,  was  all  that  was  left  to  be 
done,  and  this,  with  the  means  at  his  disposal, 
denuinded  all  his  abilities.  The  Spartans,  when 
distributed  over  the  wide  range  which  they  had 
to  defend,  made  so  poor  a  show  that  the  gov- 
ernment thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  an 
expedient  which  had  been  adopted  before  on 
less  urgent  occasions ;  to  arm  as  many  of  the 
Helots  as  could  be  induced  to  enlist  by  a  prom- 
ise of  emancipation  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
atrocious  purpose  which  had  been  cloaked  by  a 
similar  proposal  in  former  times,  more  than  6000 
volunteers  now  presented  themselves.  Their 
services  were  accepted  with  trembling,  and  em- 
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ployed  j^ith  continued  distrust,  until  the  arrival 
of  some  foreign  auxiliaries  gave  a  little  more 
security  to  the  government.  Not  many  days 
after,  a  small  force— probably  less  than  6000 
strong — collected  from  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Pelle- 
ne,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and  Halia, 
having  been  transported  in  succession  over  the 
Argolic  Gulf  to  Brasiae  on  the  coast  of  Laconia, 
crossed  the  mountains,  and,  though  tfie  enemy 
was  encamped  only  two  or  three  miles  off,  made 
its  way  into  the  city. 

In  the  mean  while  the  invading  army,  having 
ravaged  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  till  it  came 
over  against  Amycls,  then  crossed  the  river 
and  turned  its  front  towards  Sparta.  As  the 
greatest  breadth  of  the  plain  lies  between  the 
river  and  the  foot  of  Taygetus,  still  more  spoil 
was  found  here  than  on  the  other  side,  and  this 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  allies  was  the  sin- 
gle object  of  attention.  The  Theban  generals 
alone  appear  to  have  been  able  to  prevent  their 
troops  from  ranging  at  large  in  quest  of  plunder, 
and  to  have  taken  precautions  against  a  surprise 
from  the  city.  What  Epaminondas  most  desi- 
red was  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  tried  the  etiect  of  a  taunt- 
ing challenge  on  AgesUaus,  whose  temper  was 
not  always  proof  against  provocation.  But  on 
this  occasion  he  controlled  his  own  feelings, 
and  calmed  the  general  excitement  by  his  au- 
thority and  example.  When  this  attempt  fail- 
ed, and  the  sight  of  the  devastation  committed 
for  three  or  four  days  by  the  invaders  did  not 
rouse  the  Spartans  from  their  defensive  attitude, 
the  cavalry  was  ordered  to  -advance  towards 
the  city,  perhaps  in  the  hope  that  a  skirmish 
might  ensue,  and  become  the  occasion  of  a  gen- 
eral action  ;  if,  indeed,  we  may  not  conjecture 
a  deeper  design,  and  suppose  that  this  move- 
ment was  concerted  with  a  disaffected  party 
within,  which  at  least  seems  to  have  seized 
this  opportunity  of  declaring  itself,  in  a  manner 
which  at  any  other  juncture,  or  without  some 
understanding  with  the  enemy,  would  appear  to 
have  been  strangely  imprudent.  The  Spartans 
had  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  very  inferior  not 
only  in  numbers,  but  in  condition,  to  that  of  the 
allies ;  it  was,  however,  drawn  up. on  the  level 
south  of  the  city.  Its  appearance  served  rather 
to  heighten  than  to  check  the  confidence  of  the 
assailants.  But  an  adjacent  building,  which 
was  consecrated  by  tradition  as  the  house  of 
the  tutelary  Twins,  concealed  about  300  of  the 
young  Spartan  infantry,  who,  when  the  enemy 
drew  near,  started  from  their  ambush  to  sup- 
port the  charge  which  was  made  at  the  same 
time  by  their  own  cavalry.  This  unexpected 
attack  threw  the  advancing  squadrons  into  con- 
fusion, and  though  they  were  pursued  but  to  a 
short  distance,  they  did  not  stop  till  they  reach- 
ed the  Theban  phalanx,  and  even  a  part  of  the 
infantry  were  so  much  alarmed  by  their  flight 
as  to  begin  a  hasty  retreat.  It  was  perhaps  on 
this  occasion,  while  the  allies  were  advancing, 
that  a  band  of  about  200  men,  who  had  for  the 
mdst  part  been  long  suspected  by  the  govern- 
ment, occupied  the  Issorium,  one  of  the  heights 
on  the  skirt  of  the  town  towards  the  river.  As 
they  had  received  no  orders,  it  was  evident  Ihat 
they  were  acting  with  treasonable  designs ,  and 
some  proposed  that  they  should  be  forthwith  dis- 
lodged by  force.    Ageailaus,  however,  thought 


it  more  prudent,  as  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy 
was  not  known,  to  try  a  milder  course,  and  go- 
ing up  to  the  place  with  a  single  attendant,  af- 
fected to  believe  that  they  had  mistaken  his  or- 
ders, and  directed  them  to  station  themselves 
in  different  quarters.  They  obeyed,  thinking 
that  they  had  escaped  detection ;  but  fifteen  of 
them  were  arrested  by  the  orders  of  Agesilans, 
and  put  to  death  without  form  of  trial  in  the 
night.  The  suppression  of  this  attempt  may 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  more  dan- 
gerous conspiracy,  in  which  a  number  of  Spar- 
tans were  implicated.  They  were  arrested  in 
a  house  where  they  held  clandestine  noeetings. 
The  clearer  their  guilt,  the  more  dangerous  it 
probably  appeared  to  bring  them  to  trial ;  yet 
there  was  no  power  in  the  state  which  coald 
legally  put  a  Spartan  to  death  without  one. 
Even  the  authority  of  the  ephors  had  never  yet 
been  carried  so  far.  They  determined,  howev- 
er,  after  a  consultation  with  Agesilaus,  tp  dis- 
pense with  legal  forms,*  and  the  prisoners  were 
delivered  to  a  secret  execution.  The  desertions 
which  took  place  among  the  Helots  and  the  La- 
con  ian  troops  were  carefully  concealed  from 
public  knowledge;  but  this  may  not  indicate 
their  frequency,  so  much  as  the  vigilance  of 
Agesilaus. 

The  reports  brought  to  the  camp  of  the  allies 
as  to  the  state  of  things  in  Sparta  did  not  en- 
courage Epaminondas  to  repeat  the  attempt  in 
which  the  cavalry  had  been  repulsed,  or  to  pro- 
long his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capi- 
tal. He  directed  his  march  southward,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  vale  of  the  Eurotas  as  far  as 
the  coast.  Some  unwalied  towns  were  com- 
mitted io  the  flames,  and  an  assault  was  made 
for  three  successive  days  on  Gythium,  the  na- 
val  arsenal  of  Sparta,  but  without  success.  If 
it  was  the  design  of  Epaminondas  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discontent  which  was  supposed 
to  prevail  in  the  subject  population  towards  the 
government,  to  effect  a  permanent  revolution, 
the  devastation  committed  by  his  allies,  which 
he  was  probably  unable  to  restrain,  must  have 
tended  to  counteract  it.  He  was  joined,  Xen- 
ophon  says,  by  some  of  the  provincials ;  but  the 
majority  must  have  looked  upon  the  invaders 
as  enemies.  Their  stay  was  protracted  for 
some  weeks.  At  length  the  Peloponnesian 
troops  began  to  withdraw  with  their  booty, 
leaving  the  country  almost  exhausted.  The 
growing  scarcity  of  provisions  and  diminution 
of  numbers,  combined  with  the  hardships  of  the 
season,  would  have  admonished  Epaminondas 
to  retire,  even  ir,  as  Xenophon  would  lead  his 
readers  to  suppose,  his  only  business,  after  re- 
crossing  the  border,  had  been  to  march  home- 
ward. But  the  historian,  professing  to  mention 
all  the  motives  which  induced  the  Thebans  to 
quit  Laconia,  has  carefully  suppressed  the  main 
object  viiich  Epaminondas  had  in  view,  and 
which  he  accomplished  during  his  stay  in  the 
peninsula.  He  meditated  a  blow  much  more 
destructive  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Spar- 

*  Thii  ii  the  oocmIod  to  which,  m  has  been  mentiteed 
in  a  preceding-  note,  we  beliem  the  nropoeal  of  Ageatlana 
(Flut.,  Ages.,  80)  tliat  the  laws  ahouk]  be  allowed  to  aleep 
for  one  day,  but  should  remain  in  force  ever  after,  oug^Iit  to 
be  referred.  On  the  occasion  to  which  Plotareh  assigns  it, 
it  is  difiicalt  to  aaderstand  what  pafticnlar  day  cooM  he 
meant,  or  how  Agesilaus  should  have  been  led  to  oae  wank 
a  phrase. 
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ta  than  the  inyasion  of  her  territory.  His  de- 
sign was  to  deprive  her  of  Messenia,  to  collect 
the  Messenians  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers, 
and  to  foQod  a  new  city,  where  they  might  main- 
tain their  independence.  He  had  already  sent 
to  the  various  regions  in  which  the  remains  of 
the  heroic  people  were  scattered,  to  invite  them 
to  return  to  their  ancient  home.  Afler  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  those  who  had 
found  refuge  in  Naupactus  were  expelled  by 
their  triumphant  enemy.  A  part  betook  them- 
selves to  their  kinsmen  in  Rheginm  and  Mes- 
Sana ;  but  the  greater  number  crossed  over  to 
Africa,  in  compliance  with  a  timely  invitation 
which  they  received  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Hesperis,  one  of  the  Cyrenaic  cities,  who,  press- 
ed ^y  the  assaults  of  their  barbarian  neighbours, 
sent  to  Greece  to  collect  new  settlers.  Pau- 
sanias  intimates  that  some  had  ahready  arrived 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  were  consulted  by  Epami- 
nondas  on  the  site  of  the  city  which  he  was 
about  to  build  for  them.*  It  is,  however,  hard- 
ly credible  that  he  was  himself  undecided  on 
that  point,  or  that  he  ever  turned  his  thoughts 
with  this  view  to  Andania  or  (Echalia.  Ithorae 
was  recommended  at  once  by  the  most  anima- 
ting recollections,  and  by  the  advantages  of  its 
stroBg  and  central  position ;  and  the  western 
slope  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  ancient  strong- 
hold stood  was  selected  for  the  new  city,  Mes- 
sene.  The  foundations  were  laid  with  the  ut- 
most solemnity  *,  and,  if  we  may  trust  Pausa- 
nias,  Epaminondas,  on  this  occasion,  did  not 
disdain  to  practise  a  pious  fraud,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  undertaking  was*  sanctioned 
by  the  will  of  the  gods.  We  read  of  visions  in 
which  the  priestly  hero  Caucon  appeared,  first 
to  him,  and  then  to  Epiteles,  the  commander  of 
the  Argive  forces,  and  which  led  to  the  discov- 
ery of  a  metal  roll,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
hturgical  forms  which  Caucon  was  said  to  have 
brou^t  from  Eieusis  into  Messenia.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  buried  at  Mount  Ithoroe 
Ijy  Anstomenes,  when  he  found  that  the  end 
of  bis  struggle  was  approaching,  in  conformity 
tor  an  ancient  prophecy,  as  a  pledge  vouchsafed 
by  the  gods,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  kept 
secret  until  the  destined  hour  arrived  for  the 
restoration  of  his  countiy.  The  name  of  Aris- 
tomenes  was  invoked  with  peculiar  veneration, 
not  only  by  the  Messenians,  but  by  the  Greeks 
of  every  race  who  took  part  in  the  fonnding  of 
the  city ;  and  the  victory  of  Leuctra  was,  now 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  ascribed  to  his  super- 
natural interposition.  But,  though  Epaminon- 
das did  not  neglect  the  aid  to  be  derived  from 
pious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm,  he  at  least  paid 
equal  attention  to  all  the  material  means  of  se- 
euring  the  duration  of  his  work.  The  most  ju- 
dicious use  was  made  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  site ;  the  most  approved  architects  of  the 
day  were  employed  upon  the  plan,  and  the  roost 
skilful  workmen  in  the  execution ;  and  the  for- 
tifications of  Messene,  which,  some  centuries 
later,  excited  the  admiration  of  Pausanias,  are 
still  found  to  justify  his  praise  by  the  solid  and 
beautiful  masonry  of  the  remains  which  are  yet 
standing. 

The  population  of  the  new  capital  undoubted- 
ly did  not  consist  wholly  of  the  Messenians 
who  were  recalled  from  foreign  lands  by  the  in- 
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vitation  of  Epaminondas;  though  we  do  not 
perceive  so  great  a  difilculty  as  some  authors 
have  found  in  adopting  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias, which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  had 
already  returned  to  Peloponnesus  when  the  first 
stone  of  Messene  was  laid.  This,  indeed,  would 
be  scarcely  possible,  if  the  design  of  build- 
ing the  city  had  first  occurred  to  the  Theban 
general  afler  he  entered  Peloponnesus ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  he  had  been  long  medita- 
ting  it,  and  perhaps  he  had  formed  it  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra.  That  event,  which  was 
generally  considered  as  a  death-blow  to  the 
Spartan  power,  may  have  excited  hopes  in  the 
Messonian*  Helots  of  recovering  their  independ- 
ence, and  their  wishes  may  have  been  secretly 
communicated  to  the  Theban  government.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Arcadians  would  confirm 
them  in  their  projects,  and  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  might  easily  suggest  the  thought 
of  a  new  Messenian  capital  to  Epaminondas. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  venture,  with  a  modem  his- 
torian,* to  interpret  a  vague,  and  certainly  hy- 
perbolical, expression  of  Xenophon's,  into  an 
intimaticin  that  a  general  insurrection  had  taken 
place  in  Messenia  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra ;  but  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Mes- 
senian Helots  broke  out  into  open  revolt  as  soon 
as  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Theban  army 
in  the  peninsula,  and  that  their-envoys  were 
among  the  most  urgent  in  exciting  Epaminon- 
das to  invade  Laconia.  They  no  doubt  contrib- 
uted the  largest  share  to  the  population  of  Mes- 
sene :  whether  they  were  admitted  to  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  Naupactian  exiles,  who,  as 
they  were  singiilariy  tenacious  of  their  Dorian 
dialect  and  customs,  probably  included  many 
Dorian  families,  is  a  dififhrent  question.  It 
seems  at  least  clear,  from  the  accounts  of  Di- 
odorus  and  Pausanias,  that  they  were  consider- 
ed as  the  core  of  the  colony,  though  the.  Spar- 
tans always  affected  to  treat  the  whole  as  a 
mere  mass  of  revolted  Helots.t  Indeed,  it  is 
difiScult  to  understand  the  remark  of  Polybiust 
— that  the  democratical  equality  which  was  es- 
tablished at  a  later  period  at  Messene  gave 
great  ofiTenoe  to  the  old  citizens — except  on  the 
supposition  that  its  institutions  were  from  the 
beginning  aristocratical.  And— notwithstand- 
ing the  prevalence  of  democratical  principles  in 
the  states  of  the  Theban  confederacy — ^the  dis- 
tinction which  must  have  been  felt  between 
men  who  had  been  lately  serfs  and  men  who 
had  been  always  free,  might  have  been  univer- 
sally admitted  as  a  sufficient  ground  of  a  politi- 
cal inequality  between  the  two  classes.  The 
Messenian  Crorgus,  whom  Polybius  describes 
as  distipguished  among  his  fellow-citizens  by 
his  birth  and  his  wealth,  as  well  as  by  the  prizes 

• 

*  Mcnfo,  iii.,  3,  p.  80.  It  it,  it  maat  be  obaenred,  is  a 
poasag*  where  Xenophan  ia  morel/  eilndiw  to  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  iu  Laccmia,aiul  that  for  the  purpuoe 
of  eulogizing  the  Phliasiaos,  that  ho  uses  the  ezpiession 
iiroerdvTtav  vdvrup  t&v  *EtX^in»v.  In  his  own  direct  Bar 
rative  of  the  came  occarrencea  he  had  alreadj  infonned  xm 
that  the  Helote  were  lo  far  from  having  all  revolted,  that 
they  were  invited  by  the  government  to  enrol  themeolvea  ia 
the  regular  infantry,  and  accepted  ita  oflfen  with  great 
wilhngneaB. 

t  Iiocr.,  Arehid. 

1  vii.,  10.  ''Oveifi  iriftoKpaTtas  irafia  roti  Mdranv/oif, 
Kal  tQp  fth  iltoX&ftav  ivipw  wtf  vYadtvfiivwv%  rOv  oi  ica- 
7a4rerAi7povxi;fftfrwv  rd;  roftmv  ovaias  mrparovvrwy  rjf; 
iroAcrc/ac  ivaxcpioi  bit^tpov  rfiv  roinap  Itnfyopiav  oi  fdvar' 
rc(7(tfy  ipxai^v  ffoXirwy* 
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which  he  gained  in  the  national  games/  re- 
minds us  by  his  name  of  the  son  of  Aristomenes, 
who  led  the  colony  to  Rhegium;  and  it  may 
safely  be  presumed  that  families  which  traced 
their  descent  to  the  companions  of  that  hero 
and  of  his  sons,  were  viewed  in  a  very  different 
light  from  those  which  had  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  had  been  degraded  by  ages  of 

,  servitude,  t 

If  there  was  a  privileged  class  of  this  kind,  it 
probably  ei\joyed  peculiar  advantages  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  territory.  But,  however  this 
may  have  been,  aU  the  lands  which  had  hither- 
to been  in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  now  un- 
doubtedly became  the  property  of  their  cultiva- 
tors and  the  other  new  settlers.  This  portion 
probably  included  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
inland  districts.  Those  which  belonged  to  the 
subject-freemen,  which  lay  chiefly  near  the 
coast,  continued,  perhaps,  to  be  held  on  the 
same  terms  as  under  the  preceding  government. 
But  the  whole  country  was  not  immediately  re^ 
covered  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta.  Some  of 
the  towns  were  guarded  by  Lacedemonian  gar- 
risons. Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  Asine ; 
though  Pausanias  says  that  the  Dryopee  were 
permitted  to  retain  it  because  they  had  refused 
to  aid  the  Spartans  in  the  second  Messenian 
war  ;t  and  therefore  we  cannot  rely  with  per- 
fect confidence  on  a  statement—otherwise  prob- 
able enough— of  the  same  author :  that  the  Nau- 
plians,  who  prudently  propitiated  the  new  lords 
of  the  soil  with  presents  and  professions  of  loy- 
alty, were  left  in  possession  of  Methone. 

When  the  fortifications  of  Messene  bad  been 
carried  so  far  that  the  presence  of  the  army  was 
no  longer  needed,  Epaminondas,  leaving  a  gar- 
rison there,  began  his  march  homeward.  The 
building  of  Messene  is  so  coupled  with  that  of 
Megalopolis  in  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  and 
Pausanias,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  he 
did  not  pass  through  Arcadia  without  contribu- 
ting some  important  assistance  to  the  latter 
work,  which  was  still  in  progress.  An  enemy, 
however,  still  awaited  him  at  the  Isthmus.  In 
their  distress,  the  Spartans  had  applied  for  suc- 
cour to  Athens;  and  their  ambassadors  were 
accompanied  by  envoys  from  the  Peloponnesian 
states  which  still  adhered  to  them,  among  whom 
those  of  Corinth  and  Phlius  appear  to  have  sup- 
ported their  request  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness. They  appealed  to  the  generosity,  to  the 
jealousy,  to  the  fears,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Some  discussion  arose  in  the  assembly 
as  to  the  right  or  obligation  of  interference. 
The  conduct  of  the  Mantineans  in  the  civil  war 
of  Tegea  was  regarded  in  various  lights :  by 
some  as  an  unjustifiable  aggression,  by  others 
as  a  rightful  defence  of  the  aggrieved  democrat- 
ical  party;  and,  according  to  these  ditferent 
views,  the  Spartan  invasion  of  Mantinea,  which 
had  provoked  the  retaliation  of  the  Arcadians, 
was  either  condemned  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  an  independent  state,  or  vindica- 
ted as  an  act  permitted,  and  even  required,  by 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  last  congress,  and 

*  Polyb.,  vii.,  10,  S.  Probably  the  son  of  Gacletns, 
wboM  tutuo  Kt  Olrmpia  is  mentioned  by  Paus&niu,  ti., 
14,11.  ^      ' 

t  Niebuhr,  however,  expressed,  we  believe,  the  common 
opinion  when  he  observed  of  Messene,  "  Sparta  hsd  now  a 
purely  democratical  people  by  her  side.** 

i  iv.,  ft7, 8.    Compare  iv.,  15, 8.  \ 


which,  therefore,  entitled  Sparta  to  the  aid  of 
the  Athenians.  The  CorinUuan  envoy  obserr- 
ed,  that  whatever  diflference  of  opinion  there 
might  be  on  this  question,  the  Thebans  had,  at 
least,  been  guilty  of  an  unprovoked  aggression 
towards  his  own  city,  having,  in  their  passage 
through  its  territory,  committed  various  acts  of 
wanton  hostility.  But  there  was  already  a  gen* 
eral  disposition  among  the  people,  if  not  in  fa- 
vour of  Sparta,  yet  strongly  adverse  to  Thebes. 
The  assembly,  afier  having  heard  the  ambassa 
dors,  would  not  listen  to  any  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  but  decreed  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  commonwealth  should  march  to  the  relief 
of  Sparta,  and  appointed  Iphicrates  to  the  com- 
mand. An  army  was  immediately  raised ;  and 
the  troops  are  described  by  Xenophon  a%  so 
zealous  in  the  cause,  that  they  murmured  be- 
cause Iphicrates  halted  for  a  few  days  at  po- 
rinth.  But  when  they  resumed  their  march 
expecting,  the  historian  says,  to  be  led  to  some 
glorious  action,  no  such  result  ensued.  It 
seeins  that  Iphicrates  had  no  wish  to  seek  the 
enemy,  and  perhaps,  having  beard  that  Sparta 
was  freed  from  immediate  dUinger,  he  contented 
himself  with  attacking  some  places  in  Arcadia, 
either  for  the  sake  of  plunder  or  in  the  hope 
that  this  diversion  might  hasten  the  enemy's 
retreat  from  Laconia.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  bis  operatioqs  produced  any  efiect  on  those  ' 
of  the  Theban  army.  *  When  Epaminondas  be- 
gan to  move  towards  the  Isthmus,  he  posted 
himself  there  to  guard  the  passes  at  the  south- 
em  extremity ;  but,  through  some  oversight, 
which  Xenophon  notices  with  evident  surprise, 
as  an  extraordinary  failure  of  his  military  skill, 
he  leA  the  most  convenient  of  them — that  on 
the  side  of  Cenchreae— open ;  and  the  Thebana 
penetrated,  without  any  opposition,  to  the  Isth- 
mus. A  body  of  cavalry,  which  was  sent  Um 
observe  their  movements,  and  which,  Xenophon 
says,  was  larger  than  that  purpose  required, 
though  insufficient  for  any  other,  apprpached  so 
near  as  to  be  drawn  into  a  skirmish,  and  lost 
some  men  in  its  retreat.  With  this  little  ad- 
vantage over  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  the 
age,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  the  only 
power  which  could  now  be  considered  as  a  ri- 
val to  Thebes,  Epaminondas  concluded  this 
memorable  campaign. f 

The  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country  were,  in  general,  duly  appreciated  by 
his  fellow-citizens;  but  they  excited,  and  did 
not  disarm  the  envy  of  some  inferior  minds ; 
and  the  expedition  itself,  successful  as  it  had 
been,  afforded  them  a  pretext  for  assailing  him. 
The  yearly  term  for  which  he  held  his  ofiSce  of 
Boeotarch  had  expired,  it  seems,  soon  afler  he 
entered  Peloponnesus,  and  he  and  his  colleagues 

*  Yet  it  is  rather  for  want  of  better  authority  to  canfinn 
it  than  on  aooount  of  its  intrinsic  improbability,  that  wa 
hesitate  to  admit  the  assertion  ofNepos,  Iphicr.,  ii.^  6,  that 
the  enwdition  uf  Iphicrates  caused  the  Thebans  to  with- 
draw Rum  before  Sparta.  Diodoms  (zv.,  65)  says  that  the 
Athenians  were  too  late  {h&r£pifit(ins  rQvKmpwvh  meaniof 
apparently  too  Ute  to  save  Laoonia  from  devasUtson.  X«n« 
ophon  has  left  the  movements  of  Iphicrates  iu  great  obacu- 
rity,  through  his  desire  to  keep  dear  of  all  allusions  to  tha 
foundation  of  Messene. 

t  Pausanias,  however,  adds  (ix.,  14,7),  that  he  apprand 
before  Athens,  and  that  Iphiorates  restrained  the  Atbeniani 
fmm  marching  nut  to  give  him  hattlr.  Pdssibly  the  only 
mistake  in  this  statement  is,  that  it  represenu  the  prasenos 
of  Iphicrates,  instead  of  his  absence,  as  the  cause  which 
prevented  the  Athenians  from  fighting.  According  to  Xoa* 
u|»hon,  he  must  have  been  in  the  rear  of  Epaminondas, 
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had  reUined  their  eommand,  vrithout  any  ex- 
pms  sanction,  three  or  four  months  longer. 
On  this  ground  he  and  Pelopidas  were  separate- 
ly charged  with  a  capital  offence.  It  was  mere- 
ly an  experiment  to  try  the  strength  of  their 
popolarity ;  for  their  conduct,  though  perhaps 
it  infringed  the  letter  of  the  law,  was  manifestly 
in  accoi^ance  with  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  surprising  that  their  adyersa- 
ries  should  have  ventured  on  such  an  attempt, 
and  still  more  that  the  issue,  as  we  learn  from 
Plntarcfa,  was  considered  doubtful,  because  Pe- 
lopidas was  first  brought  to  trial.  Epaminon- 
das,  it  is  said,  declared  himself  willing  to  die, 
proTided  the^ames  of  Leuctra,  Sparta,  and 
Messene,  and  the  deeds  by  which  his  own  was 
connected  with  them,  might  be  inscribed  upon 
his  tomb.  Both,  however,  were  acquitted  in 
the  most  honouzable  manner;*  and  Pelopidas, 
less  magnanimous  or  more  irritable  than  his 
philosophical  friend,  who  would  have  forgiven 
the  harmless  display  of  malice,  afterward  em- 
ployed the  forma  of  law  to  crush  their  principal 


CHAPTER  XL. 

rSOM  THE  FOUNDING  OF  ME88ENE  TO  THE  BATTLE 

or  MANTINEA. 

The  storm  had  passed  over  Sparta,  and,  chief- 
ly, perhaps,  through  the  prudence  and  energy 
displayed  at  this  critical  juncture  by  Agesilans, 
had  lefl  her  standing  erect ;  but  it  had  shaken 
her  power  to  the  centre,  had  stripped  her  of  the 
£uTest  half  of  her  territories,  and  converted  it 
into  a  stronghold  for  a  foe  from  whom  she  had 
to  expect  implacable  and  active  hostility,  and 
who  possessed  the  means  of  offering  her  con- 
tinuai  annoyance.  The  prospect  of  the  internal 
disorders  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  blow 
which  deprived  so  many  of  her  citizens  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  their  property,  was 
sufficient  to  excite  alarm  for  the  safety  of  her 
institutions ;  and  she  still  saw  herself  exposed 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  same  danger  which  had 
lately  threatened  her  very  existence.  The 
whole  Une  of  her  frontier  was  encompassed  by 


*  In  tb«  caae  of  Epominondu,  it  is  said  (Pans^  ix.,  14, 7) 
that  the  jtidges  would  not  go  throajrh  the  form  of  Totinr  be- 
filre  they  dismissed  the  i&xg9.  Compan  Plataveh,  Reg. 
ct  Isap.,  Apoph.,  93. 

t  liaiiso  (Spaita,  iii.,  8,  p.  919)  objects  to  Dodwell's  ar> 
nsgeraeot  of^the  erents  i'oUowing  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
down  to  tha  retnra  of  the  Thebans  from  Peloponnesus,  and 
assiffua  the  spring'  of  the  archon  Lysistntos  <S68)  for  the 
does  of  the  campaign  in  which  Messene  was  built.  His 
chief  argument  seems  to  be,  that  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
creeis  to  fill  the  year  between  April,  800,  and  April,  S86. 
He  aleo  lays  some  stress  on  the  authority  of  Diodorus,  who 
phfBBS  the  JnTssion  of  Laconia  under  Lysistratus.  But  he 
cither  reMCts  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  who  distiuctly  rs- 
fen  the  MVading  of  Megalupolis  to  the  archonship  of  Phias- 
jrtides,  afBd  that  of  Messene  to  the  year  of  Dysdnetus,  or 
***Tmr^T  to  explain  it  away  in  a  manner  which  seems  veiy 
ansatisfisctoqr ;  intimating,  if  we  understand  him  right,  that 
Panxmias  is  m  each  case  speaking,  not  of  the  act,  but  of 
tte  design ;  lor  with  regaid  to  ICessene,  at  least,  nothing 
esn  be  {Haiaer  than  that,  according  to  the  belief  of  Pansa- 
nias,  not  e  scone  was  laid  before  Une  arriral  of  Epaminon- 
4as.  It  woald  hsTs  bren  better,  if  necessary,  openly  to  dis* 
sard  the  testimony  of  Pausanias  altogether.  But  it  is  oei- 
thar  Mseessary  for  any  purpose,  nor  oonTsnient.  If^  aop 
cordhif  to  Dodwell's  arrangement,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
events  in  the  year  of  Lysiattatus,  Mauso  seems  not  to  hare 
ebsetred  that,  according  to  his  own,  the  latter  half  of  that 
ysar  is  much  too  crowded ;  for  he  supposes  the  second  invn- 
mm  of  Peloponnesus  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  same 
wphmg  in  which  the  first  expedition  ended. 


enemies,  who  might  again  invite  and  support  ad 
invader;  and  within  the  peninsula  her  allies 
were  few  and  feeble.  Beyond  the  Isthmus 
there  was  no  power  to  which  she  could  look  for 
efficacious  assistance  but  her  ancient  rival; 
and  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  government, 
when  Laconia  was  relieved  from  the  enemy's 
presence,  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  states,  and  of  concerting  plans 
for  mutual  defence.  The  Athenian  council,  in 
compliance  with  the  views  of  the  Peloponnesian 
ministers-^for  envoys  came  from  Phlius  and 
other  aUied  states — ^proposed  a  decree  to  the  as- 
sen^bly,  by  which  it  was  to  be  declared  that  the 
naval  armaments  of  the  confederacy  were  to  be 
under  the  control  of  Athens,  the  land  forces  to 
be  commanded  by  Sparta.  This  arrangement, 
which  was  warmly  recommended  by  the  Phlia- 
sian  envoy,  seemed  at  first  to  meet  with  gener- 
al approbation.  But  Cephisodotus,  an  Atheni- 
an orator,  appears  to  have  thought  the  oppor* 
tunity  favouraUe  for  the  display  of  superior  sa- 
gacity, and,  having  pointed  out  to  his  fellow* 
citizens  that  they  were  placing  themselves  un- 
der a  disadvantage— inasmuch  as  while  they 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals, 
none  but  Helots,  or  subjects  of  Sparta,  would 
man  the  Laconian  contingents  in  the  allied 
fleets — ^he  succeeded  in  rousing  their  jealousy. 
The  proposed  decree  was  amended,  and  the 
command  by  sea  and  land  was  assigned  to  each 
state  alternately  for  five  days.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian envoys,  who  came  invested  with  full 
powers,  and  were  conscious  that  they  appeared 
in  a  character  which  was,  in  fact,  that  of  sup- 
pliants, were  forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  absurd 
distribution  of  authority,  which  manifestly  tend- 
ed to  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  the  alliance 
was  formed. 

In  the  spring  of  368  Epaminondas  aga^ 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  Theban  army  to  in- 
vade Peloponnesus.  The  forces  of  Athens,  un- 
der Chabrias,  had  already  joined  those  of  Spar- 
ta and  her  other  allies  at  Uie  Isthmus,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  numbered  20,000  men, 
while  the  Thebans  scarcely  exceeded  the  third 
of  that  amount.  Yet  the  allies  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  throw  up  an  intrenchment  across  the 
Isthmus,  between  Cenchree  and  Lechsum,  and 
when  the  Thebans  encamped  in  the  plain,  re 
mained  on  the  defensive,  and  declined  their  of 
fer  of  battle.  Xenophon,  who  says  nothing  of 
the  intrenchment,  but  only  observes  that  the 
Lacedemonians  occupied  the  weakest  position, 
on  the  western  sule,  represents  Epaminondas 
as  first  gaining  a  partial  advantage  over  them 
by  surprise,  and  then  as  having  been  permitted 
to  descend  unmolested  on  the  plain  of  Sicyon, 
through  the  remissness  of  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, who  might  easily  have  defended  the 
pass.  Diodorus  merely  relates  that  he  forced 
the  enemy's  lines.  Having  thus  effected  a 
junction  with  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  he  first 
led  them  against  Sicyon  and  Pellene,  and,  it  ap- 
pears, compelled  both  cities  to  renounce  their 
alliance  with  Sparta,*  and  then,  to  gratify  Ar- 
gos,  proceeded  to  ravage  the  territory  of  £pi- 
daurus.  On  his  return  to  the  Isthmus,  he  mada 
an  attempt  upon  Corintli,  which  was  victorioos- 

*  Xenophon  (vii.,  1, 18)  only  speaks  of  an  attack :  ir^offHa^ 
htjf.    Diodorus  (zr. ,  09)  says  rararXv^iicvec  ttpoatniysmt 
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ly  repulsed  by  Cbabrias,  and  soon  after  a  Syra- 
easan  squadron  of  twenty  galleys  sailed  into 
Lechaeum,  with  a  body  of  barbarian  mercena- 
ries, Celts  and  Iberians,  and  a  troop  of  about 
fifty  horse,  sent  by  Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  his 
allies.  This  cavalry  distinguished  itself  aboTO 
that  of  Athens  and  Corinth  in  the  skirmishes 
which  took  place  while  tbe  enemy  remained  at 
the  Isthmus ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  Thebans  returned  home,  and  their  allies 
disbanded  their  troops.  Whether  their  depar- 
ture was  hastened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Syracu- 
san  re-enforcement — ^whieh,  after  having  gained 
some  trifling  advantage  over  the  Sicyonians,  it- 
self returned  to  Sicily  in  the  autumn — does  not 
appear.  It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  jeal- 
ousy, which  was  beginning  to  arise  between 
Thebes  and  the  chief  of  her  Peloponnesian  con- 
federates. For  the  Arcadians,  since  they  had 
been  united  in  one  body,  manifested  a  new  spir- 
it of  national  pride  and  independence,  which 
was  sedulously  cherished  by  Lycomedes,  who 
bade  them  consider  that  their  support  .was  no 
less  necessary  to  Thebes  than  it  had  been  to 
Sparta,  and  urged  them  no  longer  to  content 
themselves  with  a  subordinate  station.  They 
eagerly  listened  to  his  persuasions,  and  though 
no  breach  immediately  ensued,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  they  no  longer  looked  upon  Thebes 
as  their  champion  and  guardian,  but  rather  wish- 
ed to  show  that  they  did  not  need  her  aid.  They 
made  a  successful  expedition  to  the  relief  of 
Argos  against  Chabrias  and  the  Corinthians, 
and  another  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Asine 
in  Messenia,  which  was  still  held  by  a  Lacede- 
monian garrison.  They  seem,  indeed,  here  to 
have  failed  in  their  main  object,  but  they  rava- 
ged the  snbarbs,  gained  a  victory  over  the  gar- 
rison, and  slew  the  Spartan  commander.  They 
were  still  more  fortunate  in  an  irruption  which 
they  made  into  Laconia,  where  they  stormed 
Pellana  in  the  upper  vale  of  the  Eurotas,  put 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  amounting  to  about 
800,  to  the  sword,  and  carried  away  the  inhab- 
itants into  slavery.  No  hardsltips  or  difBoul- 
ties  could  damp  their  ardour ;  and  they  were  so 
elated  with  the  consciousness  of  their  strength, 
that  they  began  to  neglect  not  only  the  Thebans, 
but  their  other  allies ;  and,  instead  of  restoring 
the  Triphylian  towns  to  Elis,  claimed  them  as 
their  own,  on  the  ground  that  the  Triphylians 
regarded  themselves  as  Arcadians.  Thus  the 
same  object  of  contention  which  had  caused  the 
quarrel  between  Elis  and  Sparta,  now  began  to 
estrange  Elis  from  her  new  allies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  about  a  general  pacification ;  but 
the  proposal  came  not  from  any  of  the  bclliger- 
ants,  but  from  a  quarter  where  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  discord  of  the  Greeks 
would  have  been  viewed  with  no  feeling  but 
pleasure.  A  Greek  of  Abydus,  named  Philiscns, 
was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Ariobarza- 
nes,  the  Persian  satrap  of  tbe  Hellespont,  in  the 
name,  it  would  seem,  of  Artaxerxes,  though 
without  any  commission  from  the  court  of  Susa.* 
Ariobarzanes  had  his  private  motives  for  wish- 
ing to  serve  Sparta,  and  his  agent  came  amply 
furnished  with  money,  as  well  as  clothed  with 

*  Xonophon  (vii.,  1,77)  only  names  Ariobaraanei.  Dio> 
doras  (xv.,  70)  does  not  mention  him,  but  Mys  that  Philii- 
tn»  WM  f ent  by  Artaxerzes. 


the  authority  which  the  Persian  king  hadoflate 
years  assumed  in  the  aflairs  of  Greece.  He 
convened  a  congress  at  Delphi,  which  was  at- 
tended by  deputies  from  the  states  of  both  the 
confederacies.  Whether  Delphi  was  chosen 
for  the  place  of  meeting  merely  to  give  greater 
solemnity  to  the  occasion,  or  in  the  hope  that 
some  use  might  be  made  of  the  oracle,  is  uncer- 
tain. But  Xenophon  observes,  in  a  tone  of  pi- 
ous reprobation,  that,  instead  of  referring  the 
business  for  which  they  were  assembled  to  tho 
decision  of  the  god,  they  deliberated  on  it  them- 
selves. Their  consultations  proved  fruitless ; 
and  perhaps  even  the  authority  of  the  oracle,  if 
it  had  been  appealed  to,  would  hai%  been  unabld 
to  compose  tfafe  conflict  of  their  adverse  inter- 
ests and  clashing  pretensions.  The  Thebans 
either  absolutely  refused  to  renounce  their 
claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  Bceotian  cities, 
or  would  only  consent  to  do  so  on  condition  that 
Sparta  should  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Messenia.  This  demand  the  Spartans  reject- 
ed; and  Philiscus,  aflecting  to  consider  the 
Thebans  as  the  enemies  of  peace,  dropped  the 
character  of  a  mediator,  and  began  to  levy 
troops  for  tbe  service  of  Sparta.  The  Atheni- 
ans paid  extraordinary  court  to  Ariobarzanes. 
They  conferred  the  honour  of  their  fhinchise  on 
him  and  on  three  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  on  Phi- 
liscus, who  seems  to  have  been  a  worthless 
military  adventurer,  who  abused  the  satrap*8 
favour  to  exercise  a  cruel  and  insolent  tyranny 
over  many  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  and  was  at  length  killed 
by  two  conspirators  at  Lampsacus.* 

Thebes  had  never  been  less  inclined  to  make 
concessions  degrading  to  her  dignity ;  for  she 
had  lately  been  extending  her  influence  in  a 
new  quarter,  to  which  it  will  now  be  proper  to 
call  the  reader's  attention  After  the  battle  of 
LeuctrUy  a  series  of  revolutions  had  taken  place 
in  Thessaly,  which  made  an  opening  for  The* 
ban  intervention,  and  gave  it  great  weight  in 
the  aflTairs  of  that  country ;  and  the  personal 
reputation  of  the  great  men  who  now  presided 
over  the  Theban  councils  procured  respect  for 
the  name  of  their  city  still  farther  to  the  north 
of  Greece.  Jason's  career  had  been  abruptly 
terminated  in  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Leoc- 
tra,  at  a  time  when,  having  firmly  established 
his  authority  in  Thessaly,  he  was  beginning  ta 
unfold  his  ulterior  designs.  He  had  given  a 
strong  indication  of  them  on  his  march  home> 
ward  from  Leuctra,  when  he  razed  the  walls  of 
the  Trachinian  Heraclea,  that  it  might  not  af- 
ford an  enemy  the  means  of  blocking  up  the 
pass  of  Thermopyle.  In  the  following  spring 
he  made  preparations  for  an  expedition  towards 
tho  south,  which  excited  general  attention  by 
the  novelty  of  its  avowed  object,  and  gave  oc- 
casion to  a  variety  of  conjectures  as  to  its  real 
end.  He  called  upon  his  subjects  to  furnish  a 
sacrifice  for  the  approaching  Pythian  festival ; 
and  it  was  computed  that,  dthough  no  district 
was  heavily  burdened,  their  contributions'would 
amount  to  1000  oxen,  and  10,000  head  of  small- 
er victims.  He  at  the  same  time  ordered  a 
levy  of  troops  throughout  Thessaly,  and  de- 
clared his  intention  of  marching  to  Delphi,  and 
presiding  over  the  Pythian  games.  The  Del- 
phians  were  so  much  alarmed  at  this  intima- 

*  DemoBthenei  c.  Aristficr.,  k  166,  Bekk* 
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ftioD,  that  they  consalted  the  oracle  as  to  the 
course  which  they  ahouid  pursue  if  Jason  should 
meddle  with  the  sacred  treasures;  and  they, 
were  said  to  have  received  the  same  answer  as 
had  been  given  on  several  similar  occasions — 
that  the  god  would  take  care  of  his  own.  But 
wtien  the  time  drew  near,  having  one  day  re- 
viewed hia  cavalry,  and  then  taken  his  seat  in 
public  to  give  audience  to  all  who  had  business 
to  transact  with  him,  he  was  murdered  by  sev- 
en young  men,  who  pretended  to  appeal  to  him 
for  the  settlement  of  some  private  difTerenoes. 
Five  of  the  conspirators  made  their  escape  on 
horses  which  were  waiting  for  them;  and  the 
honours  which  they  received  in  most  of  the 
Greek  cities  through  which  they  passed,  proved 
the  alarm  which  had  been  excited  by  Jason's 
ambition. 

His  dynasty,  however,  survived  him;  and 
two  of  hia  brother's,  Folydorus  and  Polyphron 
—one  of  whom  was  suspected  of  having  had  a 
hand  in  the  murder— for  a  short  time  shared 
his  anthority  between  them.    But  on'a  journey 
which  they  took  together  to  Larissa,  Folydorus 
died  suddenly  in  the  night,  assassinated,  as, was 
believe,  by  Folyphron,  who  remained  sole  ta- 
gus,  and  by  his  administration  converted  the  of- 
fice into  a  tyranny.  He  put  to  death  the  estimap 
Ue  Folydamas,  and  eight  other  principal  citizens 
of  Ffaaraalus,  and  drove  many  into  exile  from 
Tiarissa.    But,  after  a  reign  of  a  year,  he  was 
murdered  in  his  turn  by  his  nephew  Alexander, 
who,  professing  to  revenge  the  death  of  Foly- 
dorus, succeeded  to  the  government,  but  soon 
became  infamous  for  his  outrageous  cruelty. 
He  is  described  as  a  monster  who  delighted  in 
torture  and  bloodshed,  and  who  was  restrained 
by  no  ties,  divine  or  human.    Like  the  fabulous 
Cenens,  he  paid  divine  honours  to  the  spear 
with  which  he  killed  Folyphron.    The  towns  of 
Meliboea  and  Scotussa  had  incurred  his  resent- 
ment, but  deemed  themselves  secure  under  the 
laith  of  treaties  and  profeasions  of  amity.    Al- 
exander surrounded  the  popular  assembly  in 
each  town  at  the  same  time  with  his  troops, 
and  massacred  all  the  citizens  who  were  pres- 
ent.   Such  atrocities  inspired  all  classes  of  his 
subjects  with  terror,  but  more  especially  the 
aocient  families,  which  might  be  considered  as 
objects  of  his  jealousy.    The  Aleuade  of  Laris- 
sa, unable  to  resist  him,  began  to  look  out  for 
Ibreign  protection ;  and  their  local  position,  as 
well  as  their  political  rehitions,  indined  thetii 
first  to  seek  it  in  Macedonia.    We  abstain  for 
the  present  from  entering  into  any  account  of 
the  eireumstances  of  that  country,  farther  than 
is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  this  nar- 
ratiTe.    The  order  of  events  is  not  perfectly 
dear ;  but  it  seems  that  Alexander,  who  was 
BOW  on  the  throne  of  Maoedon,  was  invited  by 
the  Tbeeaalians,  and  that  he  both  complied  with 
their  nqoeet,  and  succeeded  even  beyond  their 
wishes ;  for  he  not  only  relieved  them  for  a 
time  lirom  their  feais  of  the  tjrrant,  who  was  ig- 
nominioosly  repulsed  from  Larissa,  bnt  took 
posaension  first  of  that  town,  then  of  Uie  citadel, 
and  afterward  of  Crannon,  which  he  occupied 
with  bis  ganrisons.    But  his  power  was  not  yet 
seCTvely  established  at  home,  and  the  danger 
whM^  threatened  him  there  seems  to  have  com- 
peted him  to  withdraw  his  troope  from  Thes- 
sa^,  or«  at  least,  to  have  prevented  him  from 


affording  any  farther  succour  to  his  Thessalian 
friends.  Finding  themselves  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  tyrant  of  Fhers,  they  applied 
for  aid  to  Thebes,  and  while  Epaminondas  was 
engaged  in  the  expedition  to  Feloponnesns, 
which  was  last  related,  Felopidas  was  sent  into 
Thessaly. 

He  was  admitted  into  Larissa,  and  either  the 
force  or  the  reputation  which  he  brought  with 
him  so  awed  Alexander,  that  he  sov^t  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  him,  and  seemed  at  first 
willing  to  submit  to  his  mediation.  But  the 
discoveries  with  regard  to  his  character  and 
conduct  to  which  this  meeting  gave  rise  appear 
to  have  exasperated  Felopidas,  whose  temper 
was  wann,  and  induced  him  to  vent  his  indig- 
nation in  very  severe  language,  which  made 
the  tyrant  tremble  for  his  s^ety.  He  broke  cfff 
the  negotiation  by  a  clandestine  retreat,  leavmg 
Felopidas  supreme  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  Thes- 
saly, which  he  settled  on  an  apparently  firm 
footing.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only  hon- 
our he  earned  lor  himself  and  for  his  country 
in  the  course  of  this  expedition.  He  was  invi- 
ted into  Macedonia  by  the  rivals  who  were 
there  contending  for  the  crown,  and  having  r^ 
stored  tranquillity,  took  thirty  noble  Macedoraan 
boys  as  hostages  for  its  maintenance,  and  car- 
ried them  away  to  Thebes.  Among  them,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  of  Diodorus  and  Fln- 
tarch,  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion 
to  examine,  was  a  brother  of  the  king's,  who 
was  destined  some  years  later  to  mount  the 
throne  of  Macedon,  and  to  make  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Greece. 

But  the  order  which  he  had  left  established 
in  Thessaly  was  not  of  long  duration.  Soon  af- 
ter his  return,  fresh  complidnts  reaehed  Thebes 
of  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  sununer,  Felopidas  again  set  out 
to  take  cognizance  of  them,  accompanied  by 
Ismenias,  a  firiend  of  congenial  character.  They 
went  in  the  quali^  of  ambassadors,  without  any 
military  preparations,  relying  on  the  influence 
which  Felopidas  had  already  peacefiilly  exerted, 
or  on  the  forces  which  they  might  be  able  to 
raise  in  Thessaly;  but  having  unexpectedly 
fallen  in  with  the  tyrant,  they  imprudently  put 
their  persons  in  his  power,*  and  he  did  nol 
scruple  to  throw  them  into  prison.  He  was, 
however,  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  hr« 
exposed  himself  by  this  step  from  the  resent 
ment  of  Thebes,  uid  to  avert  it,  sent  an  era 
bassy,  with  proposals  of  alliance,  to  Athens 
The  detention  of  Felopidas  could  not  tiiere  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  as  a  happy  event ;  it 
was  an  important  object  of  Athenian  policy  to 
obstruct  tlw  progress  whidi  Thebes  had  heen 
making  towmrds  the  dominion  of  Thessaly; 
Alexander  might  prove  a  useful  ally,  and  he 
seems  to  have  courted  the  favour  of  the  people 

*■ .  Th»  impnideaoe  of  iPekpidM  it  cMMimd  by  PoIyWM, 
Tiii.,  1  (iii.,  p.  S,  TaochnOi  i*  a  PWMm  iRrhich,  though  it 
applies  simply  to  the  consoqnences  of  this  one  act  of  indis- 
cretion, has  been  perverted,  by  a  writer  whose  bold  strokes 
of  this  hind  we  have  had  mqaent  occasion  to  notice,  into 
an  obeerration, "  that  the  Diismanacameat  of  Peknidas  in 
Thessaly  produced  serious  ill  consequenoes  to  Thebes,  and 
especially  great  loss  of  reputation.**  The  true  readin|^  is 
(ivr^h-he  injured  his  own  reputation.  Bnt  the  ''positiTe 
imivudence"  to  which  PolyUns  imputes  his  misfortune  is 
precisely  that  which  is  described  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus^ 
namely,  as  Polybins  goes  on  to  say,  c^  «a2  ^plnx 
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by  liberal  sabsidiea.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  is  not  surprising  that  his  personal  char- 
acter should  have  been  overlooked,  bis  propo- 
sals accepted,  and  his  munificence  requited 
with  a  statue  erected  to  his  honour,*  as  well 
as  with  a  decree,  which  directed  Autocles  to 
sail  with  thirty  galleys,  and  1000  men,  for  his 
defence,  when  Thebes  sent  an  army  to  avenge 
the  insult  she  bad  received,  and  to  recover  her 
hero,  t  Tlie  command  of  an  expedition  for  such 
a  purpose  could  have  been  intrusted  to  no  one 
so  fitly  as  to  Epaminondas,  but  his  conduct  in 
his  last  campaign  in  Peloponnesus  bad  given  a 
handle  for  calumny.  According  to  Diodorus,t 
his  enemies  spread  an  opinion  that  he  might 
have  pushed  the  advantage  which  he  gained  in 
the  passage  through  the  Isthmus  much  farther, 
and  excited  a  suspicion  that  he  had  purposely 
spared  the  Spartans;  though  we  have  seen 
that,  if  we  may  believe  Xenophon,  his  own  sit- 
nation  might  have  become  embarrassing  if  the 
road  had  not  been  left  upen  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Lacedemonian  commander.  The 
people,  however,  were  induced  to  remove  him 
from  the  office  of  Bceotdrch,  and  he  accompar 
nied  the  expedition  for  his  friend^s  deliverance 
as  a  private  soldier.  Alexander  seems  to  have 
made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  resistance; 
and  his  superiority  in  cavalry  enabled  him  to 
reduce  the  enemy  to  such  a  scarcity  of  provis- 
ions, that  the  Theban  generals  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  retreat  before  they  could 
strike  a  blow.  But  to  retreat  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  an  operation  full  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  Alexander,  re-enforced  by  the 
Athenian  troops,  and  by  many  Thessalians  who 
went  over  to  the  prosperous  side,  hung  upon 
their  rear,  obstructed  their  march,  and  made 
great  slaughter  among  them  with  the  missiles 
of  his  light  troops.  Their  condition  had  be- 
c(»ne  desperate,  when  Epaminondas  was  called 
upon,  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command.  His 
tactics,  aided  by  the  charm  and  the  terror  of 
his  name,  saved  the  whole  army  from  destruc- 
tion. 

On  his  return,  Oleomenes  and  Hjrpatus,  the 
generals  to  whose  imprudence  the  danger  was 
attributed,  were  punished  with  a  fine,  and 
Epaminondas  was  reinstated  in  his  office,  and 
in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. The  enterprise  was  renewed  under  his 
command ;  whether  in  the  same  year  or  early 
in  867,  is  not  dear.  The  result  places  the  as- 
cendency of  his  genius  or  of  his  reputation  in  a 
very  strong  light  The  army  with  which  be 
was  sent  into  Thessaly  was  probably  not  more 
formidable  than  the  last.  Yet  now,  according 
to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  offered  no  resistance ; 
and  Epatninondas  was  only  withheld  from  crush- 
ing him  by  fear  that,  if  he  should  be  driven  to 
despair,  he  might  take  his  revenge  upon  his 
Theban  prisoners.  They  had  been  treated  of 
late  with  greater  rigour,  probably  after  the  at- 
tempt for  their  detiverance  had  been  baffled, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  PhersB  were  at  first  permitted  to  visit  Pelop- 
idaa,  and  to  listen  to  his  invectives  against 
their  tyrant.  But  it  may  not  be  too  romantic 
an  incident  for  this  period  of  ancient  history, 
that  Alexander's  wife,  Thebe,  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
son,  obtained  a  secret  interview  with  him,  and 
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was  roused  by  his  exhortations  to  fiercer  re- 
sentment, and  to  purpoees  of  vengeance  against 
her  brutal  and  profligate  husband.  It  was,  there- 
fore, the  object  of  Epaminondas  to  terrify  the 
tyrant,  but  not  so  as  to  goad  him  to  a  despe- 
rate resolution ;  and  Alexander  was  so  much 
alarmed  by  his  preliminary  operations,  that  to 
conjure  the  impending  storm  he  consented  to 
release  his  prisoners,  though  in  return  he  ob- 
tained nothing  more  than  a  thirty  days'  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities. 

It  seems  to  have  been  while  Epaminondas 
was  absent  on  this  expedition  that  a  measure 
which  he  had  once  successfully  deprecated, 
was  carried  into  eflfect  by  a  party  at  home, 
which  was  either  incapable  of  his  enlarged 
views  and  humane  feelings,  or  recklessly  lent 
itself  to  a  popular  prejudice.  Already,  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Tjcuctra,  a  proposal  had 
been  made  in  the  Theban  assembly  to  destroy 
Orchomenus,  once  the  sovereign,  long  the  ri- 
val of  Thebes,  and  still  an  object  of  jealousy 
both  on  account  of  its  rank  among  the  Bceotiaa 
towns,  and  as  the  chief  seat  of  aristocratical  in- 
flueiice  in  Bceotia.  But  the  people  had  been 
shamed  out  of  this  barbarous  design  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Epaminondas,  who  endeavoured 
to  animate  them  with  sentiments  more  worthy 
of  the  high  station  to  which  their  recent  victory 
entitled  them  to  aspire.*  The  project,  how- 
evevt  was  not  abandoned  by  its  authors,  as  the 
passions  which  suggested  it  could  only  be  laid 
in  a  brief  calm  by  the  voice  of  reason  and  hu- 
manity. But  now,  either  an  accidental  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  favoured  its  execution* 
or  an  atrocious  plan  was  concerted  to  ensure 
its  success,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  man  who  alone,  perhaps,  would  have 
been  able  to  frustrate  it.  A  plot  was  disclosed 
to  the  Theban  government  which  had  been  form- 
ed, it  was  said,  by  a  party  of  Theban  exiles,  to 
overturn  the  democratical  Constitution,  and  in 
which  the  nobles,  or  members  of  the  equestrian 
order  of  Orchomenus,  were  to  be  the  principal 
agents.  The  conspirators  intended  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  a  review  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Thebes,  and  was  to  be  attended  by  300  of  the 
Orchomenian  cavalry,  to  effect  an  aristocratical 
revolution.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  story 
may  have  been  a  fiction ;  and  it  seams  at  least  to 
have  been  greedily  received  by  the  magistrates 
and  the  people,  llie  Orchomenians  were  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  the  assembly,  which 
seems  to  have  sat  in  judgment  on  the  charge, 
and  probably,  without  very  mature  deliberation, 
decided  against  the  accused :  they  were  all  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  whole  city  was  in- 
volved'  in  their  doom.  A  Theban  army  was 
immediately  sent  against  it,  which  razed  it  to 
the  ground^  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  car- 
ried the  women  and  children  away  into  slave- 
ry.t  Epaminondas,  on  his  return,  did  not  sup- 
press his  grief  at  the  event,  and  is  said  to  have 
declared  that,  if  he  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  prevented  it.t  The  precipitation  with 
which  the  people  indulged  their  evil  passions  in 
his  absence  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
honourable  homage  ever  paid  by  a  Greek  state 
to  the  virtue  of  a  citizen. 

In  the  spring  of  367,  another  body  of  aoxO 
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hdcB  aniyed-  from  Sjnracuse  in  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  a  qnestion  arose  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  shonld  be  employed.    The  Athe- 
nians proposed  that  they  should  be  sent  into 
Thessaly,  where  Alexander  was,  perhaps,  at 
this  time  threatened  by  the  Theban  arms ;  bat 
Sparta  bad  need  of  them  for  a  parpose  much 
more  urigent,  and  a  majority  among  the  depu- 
ties of  the  altied  states  decided  in  favour  of  her 
claim.    They  were,  accordingly,  ordered  to  sail 
round  to  the  coast  of  Laconia,  atd  to  join  an 
army  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Arohidamus.    His  first  object  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  Carytt,  which  seems  to  have  held  out, 
perhaps  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  gar- 
rison, ever  since  the  invasion.    It  was  now 
stonned,  and  every  man  taken  in  it  put  to  the 
sword;  be  then  crossed  the  border,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ravage  the  territory  of  Mc^opolis ; 
but  on  the  approach  of  an  Argive-Arcadian 
anny  retreated  westward,  and  encamped  near 
the  Arcadian  town  of  Midea.*    Here  Gissidas, 
the  commander  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries, 
informed  him  that  the  time  to  which  Dionysius 
had  limited  his  stay— probably  according  to  his 
contract  with  the  barbarian  mercenaries — had 
expired,  and  immediately  set  out  to  return  to 
Sparta ;  but  he  found  the  pass  through  which 
his  road  lay  occupied  by  a  body  of  Messenians, 
and  was  obliged  to  send  for  aid  to  Arohidamus. 
Having  reunited  their  forces,  they  marched  in 
another  direction  on  the  Laconian  frontier,  but 
were  again  intercepted  by  the  Argive-Arcadian 
army.  A  battle  became  inevitable;  and  Archid- 
amas^  having  drawn  up  his  droops  on  a  small 
plain,  which  lay  between  him  and  the  enemy, 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  vindicate  the  an- 
cient honouTof  Sparta,  «nd  to  exert  themselves 
that  day,  so  as  to  be  able  once  more  to  meet 
the  gaxe  of  their  women  and  children,  and  old 
men,  and  that  of  foreigners,  which  had  once 
been  turned  towards  them  in  admiration,  with- 
out a  blush.    The  effect  of  this  address  was 
heightened  by  some  finrourable  omens,  and  the 
spirit  which  it  breathed  animated  his  hearers 
with  an  impetuous  courage,  which  in  better 
times  would  not  have  been  deemed  sober  enough 
for  Spartan  warriors.     The  enemy  scarcely 
waited  to  receive  their  furious  onset ;  and  the 
cavafary  and  Celtic  mercenaries  made  great  hav- 
oc among  the  fugitives.    Of  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  according  to  the  report  which  Archida- 
mos  sent  home,  not  a  man  was  killed.    This 
may  have  been  a  piece  of  exaggeration,  such 
as  was  common  enongh  in  Spartan  despatches ; 
bat  we  could  more  easily  believe  the  foot,  than 
that  Archidamus  meant  only  that  no  Spartan 
life  was  lost.*    The  loss  on  the  other  side  ap- 
peiirs  to  have  been  great,  though  it  can  scarcely 
have  amounted,  as  Diodorus  relates,  to  10,000 
men.     The  news  of  the  victory,  which  would 
once  have  made  but  little  impression  at  Spar- 
ta, drew  tears  of  joy  from  Agesilaus,  the  sen- 
ators* and  the  ephors.    But  the  disaster  of  the 
Arcadians  caused  scarcely  less  pleasure  at 
Thebes  and  Elis,  where  the  spirit  which  they 
bad  lately  shown  was  treated  as  arrogance, 
their  snccess  was  viewed  with  jealousy. 
Ilie  obstacles  it  opposed  to  the  supremacy 
Thebes  aimed  at  establishing  in  Peio- 
bot  still  more,  perhaps,  the  proceed- 
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ings  of  Phiitscus,  had  led  the  Theban  govern- 
ment to  iQok  to  another  quarter  for  more  effect- 
ual means  of  securing  its  preponderance ;  and 
intelligence  of  a  negotiation  which  Sparta  was 
carrying  on  at  the  Persian  court  seemed  to  re- 
quire that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  coun- 
teract it.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
person  who  was  best  qualified  for  such  a  mis- 
sion ;  and  Pelopidas  was  no  sooner  restored  to 
liberty  than  he  set  oat  on  a  journey  to  Susa, 
accompanied  by  Ismenias.  The  fame  of  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  and  of  the  invasion  of  Laconia 
had  preceded  them,  and  their  progress  through 
the  Persian  provinces  was  a  kind  of  triumph! 
At  Susa  the  courtiers  gazed  with  admiration  on 
the  representatives  of  the  state  which  had 
humbled  the  haughty  mistress  of  Greece,  whose 
victorious  arms  not  many  years  before  made 
their  monarch  tremble  for  his  throne.  Envoys 
from  Sparta  and  Athens,  from  Arcadia,  Elis, 
and  Afgos,  met  them  at  the  king*s  gate ;  but 
Artaxerxes  distinguished  the  Thebans  with  pe- 
culiar honours.  He  had  previously  shown,  by 
his  treatment  of  Antalcidas,  that  his  favours 
were  dispensed  to  foreigners  in  proportion  to 
the  political  influence  of  the  states  to  which 
they  belonged.  Antalcidas,  whom  on  his  first 
embassy  he  had  flattered  with  marks  of  most 
signal  condescension,  when  he  appeared  at  the 
Persian  court  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  met 
with  such  a  supercilious  reception,  that  he  is 
said  on  his  return  to  Sparta  to  have  been  driven 
to  suicide  by  the  taunts  of  his  enemies.*  Eu- 
thydes,  who  now  filled  his  place,  was  indeed 
able  to  daun  a  little  more  respect  on  the  ground 
of  the  recent  victory  of  Archidamus ;  but  even 
this  served  to  raise  the  credit  of  Thebes ;  for  it 
had  been  gained  over  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives,  and  seemed  to  prove  that  they  could  not 
conquer  without  her  help.  They  could,  there- 
fore, procure  very  little  attention,  and  Timago- 
ras,  one  of  the  Athenian  envoys,  appears  to  have 
discovered  that  the  surest  way  to  conciliate  the 
king's  good  graces  was  to  side  vrith  the  The- 
bans. The  royal  bounty  was  largely  showered 
upon  him,  and  the  example  of  former  ambassa- 
dors) perhaps,  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  he 
might  enjoy  it  with  impunity.  But  the  people, 
exasperated  by  the  failure  of  his  mission,  which 
he  probably  could  not  have  brought  to  a  more 
advantageous  issue,  wreaked  their  disappoinl- 
ment  on  him,  and  put  him  to  death,  on  the  im- 
peachment of  his  colleague  Leon,  for  an  offence 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  been  easily 
induced  to  overlook.  Pelopidas  obtained  every- 
thing that  he  asked.  One  of  his  objects  was  to 
procure  the  king's  sanction  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Messenia ;  another  to  disarm  the  naval 
power  of  Athens ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
part  of  a  plan  which  was  earnestly  entertained 
by  Epaminondas,  of  transferring  to  Thebes  the 

*  Plttt,  Artaz.,  32.  But  this  pait  of  the  story  is  Tuy 
doubtfal.  Antalcidas  appears,  from  the  anecdote  in  Plat* 
Ages.,  38,  to  have  been  one  of  the  ephors  at  the  time  of  th« 
invasion  in  369,  and  we  have  no  hint  of  anv  Spartan  em* 
bassy  to  Snsa  between  this  year  and  367,  when  EuthTOlM 
was  the  chief  envoy.  Antalcidas,  however,  appears  to  nava 
been  ambassador  at  the  Persian  court  in  the  year  before  the 
battle  of  Leactxa  (X«n.,  H.,  vi.,  3,  IS) ;  and  though  he  waa 
then  expected  soon  to  return,  his  stay  in  Persia  may  have 
been  prolonged  until  the  news  of  the  battle  arrived  there, 
and  ho  may  then  have  experienced  the  change  of  treatment 
described  by  Plutarch,  who,  however  (Art.,  39),  diatinoUy 
anarta,  what  is  equally  probable,  that  be  was  aant  to  apply 
for  Persian  succours  immediately  after  the  bMtla. 
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maritime  dominion  which  Athens  had  hegun  to 
recover.  An  article  was  inserted  in  the  royal 
rescript,  by  which  the  Athenians  were  enjoined 
to  lay  up  their  fleet ;  and  when  Leon  protested 
against  this  partiality,  all  the  satisfaction  he  re- 
ceived was  the  addition  of  a  clause  by  which 
they  were  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  king,  if 
they  thought  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  in- 
junction. It  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
address  of  Pelopidas  that  the  Arcadians,  whose 
political  importance,  if  it  had  been  rightly  esti- 
mated, would  have  entitled  them  to  more  re- 
spectful consideration,  were  treated  as  of  infe- 
rior moment  to  the  Cleans ;  a  slight  which  so 
deeply  offended  their  envoy  Antiochus  that  be 
refused  to  accept  the  king's  presents,  and  on 
his  return  to  Greece  exposed  the  pompous  weak- 
ness of  the  Persian  court  to  the  derision  of  his 
countrymen.  Pelopidas  likewise  declined  all 
the  magnificent  presents  offered  to  him  by  Ar- 
taxerxes,  retaining  only  some  simple  tokens  of 
regard ;  but  in  addition  to  the  more  solid  ad- 
vantages conveyed  by  the  rescript,  the  Thcbans 
were  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  king^s  an- 
cient allies. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  Persia,  but  in  Greece, 
that  the  real  success  of  the  embassy  was  to  be 
proved ;  and  the  result  disappointed  the  expect- 
ations which  were  raised  by  its  reception  at  the 
court  of  Susa.  Thebes  hoped  to  have, placed 
herself  in  the  station  which  Sparta  had  occupi- 
ed by  means  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas ;  but  she 
found  the  Greeks  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
Persian  dictation.  The  reports  brought  back 
by  the  envoys  of  the  state  of  the  empire,  had, 
perhaps;  divulged  the  secret,  that  the  threats  of 
the  great  king  were  little  more  than  an  empty 
sound.  A  congress  was  held  at  Thebes,  in 
which  a  Persian  commissioner,  having,  with  the 
usual  solemnity,  produced  the  royal  seal,  read 
the  document  to  which  it  was  affixed ;  and  the 
Theban  government  then  called  upon  the  depu- 
ties of  the  other  states,  as  they  valued  the 
king's  favour,  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
comply  with  its  contents.  All,  however,  reject- 
ed this  demand,  and  observed  that  they  were 
sent  not  to  swear,  but  to  listen  to  the  king's 
message.  Lycomedes,  who  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
cadian deputies,  took  a  higher  tone,  and  denied 
the  right  of  Thebes  to  summon  the  congress, 
wkich  he  contended  ought  to  have  been  held  in 
that  part  of  Greece  which  was  the  theatre  of 
war.  This  objection  provoked  an  angry  reply, 
which  induced  Lycomedes  and  his  colleagues 
to  withdraw  abruptly  from  the  congress  The 
Tbebans  then  sent  ambassadors  to  each  state 
separately  with  the  same  demand,  hoping  that 
as  none  could  be  sure  of  support  from  the  rest, 
none  would  venture  to  incur  their  enmity,  as 
well  as  that  of  Persia,  by  the  refusal.  But  Co- 
rinth, to  which  the  first- application  was  made, 
having  rejected  the  oath,  imboldened  the  other 
states  to  follow  her  example,  and  the  whole 
project,  concocted  with  sncb  elaborate  prepara- 
tions, fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

The  disposition  manifested  by  the  Arcadians 
rendered  it  unportant  for  Thebes  to  strengthen 
her  footing  in  Achaia ;  and  in  the  spring  of  366 
Epaminondas  undertook  a  third  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus  for  that  purpose.  The  Isthmus 
was  still  guarded  by  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe- 
Bian  troops;  bat  al  bis  request  Pisias,  the  Ar- 


give  genera],  by  a  night  march  made  himaetf 
master  of  the  pass  near  Cenchrese,  and  thus  ei^ 
abled  the  Theban  army  to  enter  Achaia.  Oli- 
garchy had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Ach9- 
an  cities  under  Spartan  patronage,  and  had  not 
been  disturbed  by  the  last  Theban  invasion,  bat 
they  remained  for  the  most  part  neutral  in  the 
contest  between  Thebes  and  Sparta.  Xbe  lead- 
ing men  now  threw  themselves  on  the  forbear- 
ance of  Epaminondas,  and,  by  assurances  of 
fidelity  to  Thebes,  induced  him  to  exert  his  in- 
fluence in  their  behalf  to  prevent  a  revolntion 
which  would  have  driven  them  into  exile.  Hav- 
ing taken  security  for  their  obedience,  and  find- 
ing, it  seems,  no  other  occasion  that  required 
his  presence  in  the  peninsula,  he  marched  home. 
But  the  democratical  Ach«ans,  and  the  Arcadi- 
ans, complained  that  he  had  left  Achaia  in  the 
state  most  favourable  to  the  renewal  of  Lac^ 
dfemonian  ascendency ;  and  the  Thebans,  copy- 
ing the  example  of  Sparta,  sent  harmosts  to  the 
Achsan  cities,  who  instigated  the  oonmionalty 
to  expel  the  oligarchs,  and  establish  democrati- 
cal institutions.  This  change,  however,  was 
soon  followed  by  a  counter-revolntion ;  for  the 
exiles,  having  collected  their  forces,  foond  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  recover  possession  of 
their  cities,  and  now  openly  renewed  their  alii- 
anoe  with  Sparta,  and  gave  great  annoyance  to 
their  Arcadian  neighbours. 

At  Sicyon  aflTairs  took  a  different  turn.  There 
Euphron,  an  able  and  enterprising  man,  had  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Spartan  government, 
as  the  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party,  while  the 
city  adhered  to  Sparta.  We  do  not  know  what 
part  he  took  in  the  change  of  policy  by  which  in 
368  Sicyon  went  over  to  the  Ilieban  alhance. 
Its  constitution  seems  not  to  have  nndergone 
any  formal  alteration  in  eonseqoence  of  that 
event ;  but  it  may  have  somewhat  aflfected  £a- 
phron^s  influence,  and  he  may  thus  have  been 
led  to  desire  a  revolution  which  would  place 
him  again,  though  in  a  different  attitude,  at  the 
head  of  the  state.  When  Epaminondas  with- 
drew from  Achaia,  as  we  have  just  seen,  leav- 
ing the  ohgarchical  governments  standing,  the 
dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives  at  this  toleration  appears  to  have  sug- 
gested to  him  the  means  of  gratifying  his  am- 
bitioa  He  proposed  to  renottnce  his  connex- 
ion with  his  old  friends,  and  himself  to  intro- 
duce democracy  at  Sicyon ;  the  only  efiTectnal 
security,  as  he  pretended,  against  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Spartan  dominion,  which  he  had 
long  endured  with  impatience,  and  would  fain 
avert  by  any  sacrifice.  The  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives gladly  lent  their  aid,  and  the  revolution- 
was  quietly  and  easily  eflfected.  Euphron  as- 
sembled the  people,  invited  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty  and  equality,  and  bade  them  be- 
gin the  exercise  of  their  rights  with  the  election 
of  a  college  of  generals.  Five  were  chosen, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  number.  The  first  ad- 
vantaffe  which  he  took  of  his  oflloe  was  to  ap- 
point his  own  son  to  the  command  of  the  for- 
eign mercenaries  employed  by  the  state,  and  to 
gain  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  to  his  interest 
by  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
The  confidence  of  the  people  which  he  eigoyed 
as  the  restorer  of  freedom,  enabled  him  to  re- 
sort  even  to  the  treasure  of  the  temples  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  oharge  of  Lacomsm,  whfdi 
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was  bronght  against  many  of  the  wealthy  citi-  i 
lens,  yielded  an  ample  supply  of  confiscations.  | 
It  enly  remained  for  him  to  get  rid  of  his  col-  \ 
leagues,  and  when  some  of  them  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  dagger,  and  the  rest  driven  into 
exile,  Euphron,  teing  left  sole  general,  became 
in  name  as  well  as  in  deed  the  tyrant  of  Sicy- 
on. 

His  goTemment  appears  to  have  been  mild 
and  popular,  though  ^e  want  of  money  urged 
him  to  persecute  the  rich.    But  though  he  bad 
strengthened  the  democracy  by  the  admission 
of  many  new  citizens,  among  whom  were  sev- 
eral emancipated  slaves,  he  felt  that  his  power 
tested  on  the  support  of  his  aUies,  who  had 
helped  him  to  lay  its  foundation,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  propitiate  their  favour  by  the 
readiness  with  which  he  joined  their  expedi- 
tions, and  by  presents  distributed  among  their 
leading  men.    So,  perhaps,  he  conciliated  the 
Theban  hanuost,  whom  he  wfis  obliged  to  re- 
ceive into  the  citadel.    But  his  position  amid 
so  many  conflicting  interests  was  too  difficult 
to  be  long  maintained.    We  are  unable,  from 
the  string  of  obscure  allusions  vsliich  Xenophon 
has  here  substituted  for  a  narrative,  to  gather 
the  motives  which  induced  iEneas,  the  general 
of  the  Arcadians,  to  overthrow  his  authority, 
and  to  restore  <digarchy  at  Sicyon.    But  the 
Hieban  hanBost  seems  to  have  concurred  in 
this  measure,  since  he  continued  to  hold  the 
citadel  after  the  Arcadians  had  retired.    Eu- 
phron  made  his  escape  to  the  port,  and,  send- 
ing lor  Pasimelus,  the  Spartan  officer  who  was 
oommAsding  at  Corinth,  delivered  it  up  to  him, 
and  renewed  his  connexion  with  Sparta,  not 
withoat  attempting  to  vindicate  his  past  con- 
duct by  pretences  which  did  not  deceive  those 
vrtio  listened  to  them.   This,  however,  was  not 
his  last  political  apostaey.    The  discord  which 
eontinaed  to  prevail  in  Sicyon  between  his  par- 
tisans and  the  party  which  iEneas  had  restored 
enaUed  him,  with  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Athenian 
anziliaries,  to  regain  possession  of  the  town ; 
but,  as  the  citadel  was  stiU  occupied  by  a  The- 
ban  garnson,  he  ventured  on  the  bold  step  of 
going  in  person  to  Thebes,  with  all  the  money 
he  could  ooUect,  in  the  hope,  by  his  gold  and 
intrigues,  to  procure  a  decree  for  expelling  his 
adversaries  and  re-establishing  his  authority. 
His  proceedings,  however,  were  watched  by 
his  eneooies,  some  of  whom  followed  him  to 
Thebes ;  and,  when  they  perceived  that  he  had 
so  txr  ingratiated  himself  with  the  leading  men 
as  to  have  a  iair -prospect  of  success,  they  re- 
liered  themselves  from  their  fears  by  despatch- 
ing hina  openly  in  the  Cadmea,  not  far  from  the 
place  where  the  council  was  assembled.    The 
perpetrators  of  this  outrage  were  arrested,  and 
were  bicoght  before  the  council  for  punishment 
by  the  magistrates,  who,  perhaps^  sinc^^y  re- 
gretted his  death.   But  one  of  the  culprits,  hav- 
ing avowed  his  share  in  the  deed,  so  forcibly 
exposed  the  character  and  conduct  of  Euphron 
— an  outlawed  tyrant  and  traitor,  who  had  ag- 
graTated  his  guilt  by  the  arts  of  corruption  with 
which  he  endeavoured  to  screen  it  from  ven- 
geance—that his  jttilfes  pronounced  the  mur- 
der a  legitimate  act.  The  majority  of  Euphron's 
felknr-cittzens. viewed  it  in  a  different  light: 
they  StiU  revered  him  as  their  benefoctor,  and, 
hsTin^  transported  his  body  to  Sicyon,  interred 
Vofc.  II     ^ 


it,  with  the  honours  due  to  a  heroic  founder,  in 
the  market-place.*  ^ 

While  Sicyon  and  Pellene  were  compeUed, 
by  terror  of  the  Theban  arms,  to  forsake  their 
old  ally,  Phlius,  where  the  dominant  party  had 
more  reason  to  dread  a  revolution,  remained 
firmly  attached  to  Sparta.  It  was,  on  this  ac- 
count, exposed  to  the  unremitting  hostility  of 
its  more  powerful  neighbours,  suffered  great 
hardships,  and  was  often  placed  in  extreme 
peril.  Xenophon — ^who  extols,  not  only  the 
courage,  but  the  constancy  of  the  Phliasians,  in 
which  we  see  little  beyond  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation^wells,  at  greater  length  than  we 
can  spare  for  such  a  subject,  on  the  adventures 
in  which,  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
body  of  Athenian  troops,  they  repulsed  the  at- 
tacks of  their  enemies,  who  were  instigated  and 
seconded  by  their  exiled  feUow-citizens.  After 
several  attempts  on  the  town  and  the  territory 
had  been  baffled,  they  were  threatened  with 
still  greater  and  more  frequent  annoyance  by 
the  erection  of  two  fortresses  on  their  frontier, 
one  called  Tricaranum,  which  was  built  by  the 
Argives ;  the  other,  called  Thyamia,  which  was 
begun  by  the  Sicyonians,  but  had  not  been  fin- 
ished in  the  year  366,  when  the  Phliasians,  sup- 
ported by  the  Athenian  general,  Chares,  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  Phlius,  wrested 
it  from  them,  and  then  carried  on  the  fortifica- 
tions as  a  bulwark  for  themselves  against  Sicy- 
on. While  Chares  was  lending  his  aid  to  this 
work,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  to  the  de- 
fence of  Attica  itself.  The  frontier  town  of 
Oropus,  which,  on  account  of  its  position  with 
regard  to  Euboea,  was  of  great  importance  to 
the  Athenians,  had,  some  years  before,  been  re- 
stored to  them  through  a  domestic  revolution 
which  drove  a  number  of  its  citizens  into  exile. 
The  refugees  found  shelter  at  Eretria,  which 
was  at  this  time  under  the  rule  of  Thcmison ; 
and  with  his  help  they  crossed  the  channel,  and 
recovered  possession  of  their  city.f   The  whole 

*  There  is  eome  obecmitj  ftboat  the  chronology  of  E«- 

5hroQ*8  reign ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  leomB  eafer  to  adopt 
[enophon*8  statements  than  to  suppose,  with  Dodwell,  Chat 
he  was  grossly  mistaken  in  his  account  of  a  person  who 
evidently  attracted  no  small  share  of  his  attention.  If  Eo* 
phron's  tjranny  began  immediately  after  the  second  The- 
t»an  inTasion  <»  Peloponnesus  (SOS),  Xenophon,  who  dis- 
tinctly places  its  beginning  after  the  third  invasion  (866)t 
must  nave  fallen  into  an  error  venr  unusual  with  him,  not' 
only  as  to  the  date;  bat  as  to  the  lacts.  The  authori^  of 
Dioidorus  (zr.,  70)  as  to  the  beginning  of  Euphron's  tyran- 
nv  can  have  no  weight  in  itself  when  oppoeed  to  JLsno- 
plion's.  Manso  (iii.,  S,  p.  S41),  following  Dodwell,  suppo- 
ses that  the  campaign  against  Phlius,  described  by  Xeno> 
phon  (vii.,  S,  11),  in  which  Euphron  accompanied  the  The- 
ban commander  of  Sicjron,  took  place  in  the  ja^  ]veceding 
the  thiid  expedition  of'^Bpiuninondas  into  Peloi«  h,  lesus,  and 
hence  infers  that  the  Thebans  had  left  a  ganrison  in  8iey- 
on  in  308.  But  the  aZBti  itori  in  this  section  may  be  equiv- 
alent to  r^  bvrtpui  irtt ;  and  Xenophon's  account  «  the 
manner  in  which  Euphron  acquired  the  tyranny  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  snppoeition  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  Theban  garrison  at  Sicyon.  Nor  ib  it  eavv  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  have  related  the  interference  of  JEneaa 
at  vii.,  S,  1,  if  it  occurred  in  the  year  before  the  third  The- 
ban invasiott.  Dodwell  indeed  asserts,  Imo  ejectos  optinui- 
tes  Euphronis  quidem  coosilio,  opera  tamea  Thebanerum, 
post^uam  Bootarchift  ezutus  esset  Epaminondas,  agnosdt 
ipse  Xenophon.  But  I  am  unable  to  discover  in  Xenophon 
anything  to  that  effect. 

t  In  the  account  here  given  of  these  transactions  we 
have  adopted  the  view  tafisn  by  Winiewski,  CommnU.  in 
Dssk,  De  Cor.t  p.  i3.  Its  accuraej  depends  on  ths  inlar- 
pretatioa  of  Xenc^on^s  words,  vii.,  4, 1,  *SiMtt9df  hwi  rQv 
^tuydvnnt  KorOd^n*  Bat  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Xenophon  can  have  meant  any  other  exiles  than  • 
party  in  Onpoa  itself^    Yet  even  Sehloaser  has  assnmed 
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dispoBMe  force  of  Athens  immediately  march- 
ed against  them ;  Chares  was  hastily  recalled ; 
and  it  is  pobable  that  the  Spartan  officer  who 
commanded  at  Corinth  was  requested  to  co- 
operate with  him.  But  it  happened  that,  jast 
at  this  juncture,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
was  dislodged  from  the  port  of  Sicyon  by  the 
Sicyonians  and  Arcadians;  and  perhaps  this 
occurrence  prevented  him  from  marching,  or 
sending  a  re-enforcement  to-assist  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Oropus.  The  immediate  result  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  seems  strange,  and  it  is 
not  clearly  explained  by  any  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters who  mention  or  allude  to  it.  The  Oropi- 
ans,  alarmed  at  the  enemy's  strength,  and,  per- 
h^s,  not  prepared  for  a  siege,  appear  to  have 
proposed  to  commit  their  town  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Thebans,  as  neutrals  in  this  quarreU  un- 
til their  claims  should  have  been  peacefully  ad- 
jostod.  The  Athenians  were  induced,  chiefly, 
it  seems,  by  the  advice  of  Chabrias  and  CaHis- 
tratus,  to  consent  to  this  compromise,  which, 
as  the  Thebans  afterward  refused  to  give  up 
the  place,  contributed  to  widen  the  bieach  be- 
tween the  two  states,  and  proved  fetal  to  one 
of  its  authors ;  but,  at  the  time,  the  displeasure 
of  the  Athenians  vented  itself  in  reproaches 
vpon  their  allies,  who  had  failed  them  in  their 
hour  of  need.  This  state  of  their  feelings  soon 
became  known  in  Arcadia,  find  encouraged  Ly- 
comedos,  who  viewed  Athens  rather  as  the  en- 
emy of  Thebes  than  as  the  ally  of  Sparta,  to 
hope  that  she  might  be  gained  over  to  the  Ar- 
cadian interest.  He  himself  undertook  the  ne 
gotiation,  and  conchided  a  separate  alliance, 
which  the  Athenian  assembly,  notwithstanding 
some  scruples  which  made  it  hesitate  for  a 
while,  at  last  decided  was  no  breach  of  its  en- 
gagements with  Sparta:  she,  it  was  argued, 
must  be  concerned  no  less  than  Athens  to 
keep  Arcadia  independent  of  Thebes.  This 
was  the  last  service  which  Lyoomedes  render- 
ed to  Arcadia.  Almost  every  Greek  who  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs  might,  in  any 
part  of  Greece,  fall  in  with  some  deadly  ene- 
mies. Lycomedes,  returning  from  Athens  by 
sea,  was  landed,  at  his  own  desire,  on  a  point 
of  the  Pelopoonesian  coast,  where  a  party  of 
Arcadian  exiles  ha]q)ened  to  be  collected,  and 
fell  beneath  their  daggers. 

Though  Athens  professed  to  have  taken  this 
step  without  any  views  hostile  to  her  former 
allies,  but  rather  to  promote  one  of  the  objects 
of  their  alliance,  it  was  manifest  that  it  could 
net  but  change  her  relations  towards  those 
among  them  in  whom  the  fear  of  Thebes  was 
not  so  strong  as  their  enmity  to  the  Arcadians. 
Such,  it  seems,  was  known  to  be  the  case  with 
Corinth ;  and  hence  a  motion  was  soon  after 
made  in  the  Athenian  assembly  by  one  Demo- 
tion, that  the  generals  be  directed  to  take  care 
that  Corinth  was  not  lost  to  the  people  of  Ath- 
ens. This  proposition,  which,  under  any  other 
government,  would  have  been  kept  strictly  se- 
cret, created  an  alarm  which  rendered  it  abor- 
tive. The  Corinthians  no  sooner  heard  of  it, 
than  they  dismissed  all  the  Athenian  troops 
who  were  stationed  in  various  posts  within 


their  territory,  after  having  paid  all  arrears  dos 
to  them ;  and  when  Chares  soon  alter  appeared 
before  Cenchreae  with  a  squadron,  and  olibred 
his  services  to  protect  the  city  fVom  some  at- 
tack with  which  he  pretended  to  have  heard  it 
was  threatened,  he  was  courteously  thanked, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  Athenians,  and  to 
guard  a^nst  the  ^ects  of  tikehr  resentment, 
the  Corinthians  collected  a  body  of  mereena* 
ries;  but  as  this  was  a  burden  which  they 
could  not  long  endure,  they  at  the  same  time 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  peace, 
and,  having  ascertained  that  the  Theban  gov- 
ernment was  not  averse  to  it,  they  requested 
that  as  many  of  their  present  allies  as  might  be 
willing  to  concur  with  them  might  be  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  treaty.   Having  obtained  leave 
to  sound  their  allies,  they  first  applied  to  Spaita. 
The  language  of  their  envoys,  as  its  substance 
is  reported  by  Xenopbon,  breathes  a  feeling  of 
tenderness  for  the  pride  and  the  misfortunes  of 
their  ancient  ally,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
friendships  of  the  heroic  age.    The  Spartans 
themselves  are  called  upon  to  say  whether 
they  see  any  prospect  of  safety  for  Corinth  if 
the  war  should  be  much  longer  protracted.  The 
Corinthians  would  most  gladly  see  Sparta  sha^ 
ring  the  blessings  of  peace  wMi  tiiem ;  but  if 
this  may  not  be,  then  they  beg  leave  to  save 
themselves  from  ruin,  that  at  some  Aiture  time 
they  may  again  be  able  to  serve  her.     The 
Spartans  responded  to  this  deUoate  k>yalty  with 
a  generous  frankness.    They  admitted  the  uiw 
gency  of  the  case,  advised  the  Corinthians  to 
make  peace,  and  permitted  their  other  allies 
who  were  weary  of  the  war  to  join  them ;  but 
for  themselves,  they  declared  that,  whatever 
mi^ht  befall  them,  they  wonld  never  resign  thskt 
clami  to  Messenia,  and,  so  long  as  this  was 
made  the  condition  of  peace,  would  contiane 
the  war  as  they  coold. 

An  oration  is  preserved  among  the  works  of 
Isocrates,  which  appean  to  have  been  vnrittsa 
for  this  occasion,  either  to  be  delivered  by  the 
pnnce  Arehidaraus,  who  is  the  supposed  speak- 
er, or  as  a  manifesto  to  vindicate  the  tenacity 
with  which  Sparta  dung  to  her  alleged  rights 
now  apparently  the  only  obstacle  to  a  general 
peace.*  In  this  work  her  tiUe  te  Messenia  is 
grounded  net  merely  on  length  of  posseeeion, 
but  on  a  donation,  by  which  the  sens  of  Ores- 
phootes,  after  the  mvrder  of  their  &ther,  aie 
said  to  have  transferred  their  rights  to  the 
Spartan  Heradekls,  and  whioh  was  confirmed 
by  the  Delphic  orade.  The  new  MessenisBs 
are  represented  as  a  mere  herd  of  revolted 
slaves.  The  oration,  as  appeara  from  these 
arguments,  was  designed  chiefly  for  Spartsa 
hearare  or  readere ;  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
occupied  with  motiveB  for  a  persevering  resist- 
ance to  the  demands  of  theur  enemies,  drawn 


tlwj  wan  Atheaiant  (i.,  S,  p.  M).  Cbii  h«  Imtb  been 
wMaA  br  «  writer  who  lud  Mixed  this  fictitiooa  handle  for 
•  iNeh  dooUnntion  on  the  tfnmty  •/  tke  Athmidn  iemoc- 

whkh  had  driTea  theee  aa/erfaaete  men  into  exile  ? 


•  Niebahr  latea  the  mMm  to  a  later 
lioitle  of  Mantiaea-~and  obeexvaa  of  it,  **  It  <■  a 
of  the  folly  which  looka  apon  an  obrtiBate  refqaal  to  •d> 
knowledge  existing  droanutaooes  as  aomethinr  aiei^aai- 
moaa  (der  TeilBehitiieit,  die  ein  Mamianigee  Vatiaanaa 
der  Wirkliehkmt  ala  olwaa  Ovnaea  aasieht).  It  ia  a.  amy 
notion  that  laocxates  wrote  this  epeeohfor  ArchidaniNh  %9 
continoe  the  Spaitana  in  tha  ytpmcla-  It  is  a  mere  daehb- 
mation."  We  «aat,  however,  remember  the  speadi  which 
Cleoa  made  for  Lysaader,  and  that  Xeaophoa  (H.,  vii^  4»  9) 
gives  vs  reaaoato  beUeve  that  the  spirit  prerailiwat  r 
was  just  that  which  breaches  throvgh  the  Architeai 
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»  weU  from  the  jastice  of  tlieir  cause,  as  from 
tiie  examples  furnisbed  by  the  history  of  their 
own  times,  of  signal  reverses  and  anezpected 
deliTorances.   But  a  project  vhich  follows,  and 
is  proposed  in  a  tone  of  earnestness  as  deep  as 
Isocrates  was  ever  able  to  convey  by  the  silver 
chime  of  his  melodious  eloquence,  seems  rather 
to  have  been  calculated  for  other  ears.     It 
sounds  like  an  indirect  threat,  to  warn  their 
enemies  not  to  drive  them  to  despair.    Sooner 
than  submit  to  the  dismemberment  of  their  ter- 
litoiy,  ArchidamuB  would  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  remove  their  wives,  and  children, 
and  afed  parents,  to  some  place  of  shelter, 
which  they  might  easily  find  in  the  Dorian  eol- 
onies,  and  then  to  abandon  Sparta,  where  they 
had  always  lived  as  in  a  camp,  and  return  to 
the  hie  which  their  forefathers  led  when  they 
issued  finom  Doris  to  invade  Peloponnesus.    As 
an  invading  anny,  without  a  home,  fortifying 
thems^ves  in  an  enemy's  territory,  and  spread- 
ing devastation  around  them,   they  would, 
wherever  they  appeared,  be  irresistible  and  in- 
tolerable ;  and  those  who  now  dictated  such 
iBsalting  terms  would  be  glad  to  restore  Mes- 
seoia  as  the  price  of  peace.      It  is  singular 
enough  that,  at  the  end  of  so  many  centuries, 
Spaxta  should  again  be  found  borrowing  the 
voiee  of  an  Attic  schoolmaster,  to  rouse  the 
ooorage  of  her  sons  in  a  new  Messenian  war.; 
and  the  change  which  she  had  undergone  in  the 
interval  may,  perhaps,  be  not  improperly  meas- 
med  by  1^  distance  between  the  poetry  of 
Tyrtcus  and  the  rhetoric  of  Isocrates.     It 
vronid  seem,  indeed,  that,  even  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  taste  of 
the  Spartan  assembly  had  been  brought  much 
nearer  to  that  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  that  the 
faoooely  brevity  of  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas  would 
no  kmger  have  produced  a  like  effect.* 

The  permission  granted  by  Sparte  was  ac- 
cepted by  Phlius,  and  some  of  her  other  allies, 
who  sent  envoys  along  with  tiiose  of  Corinth 
to  Thebes.  The  Thebea  government  at  first  re- 
qinired  that  they  should  join  ite  confederacy ; 
but  tl»ey  nmonstrated  against  this  condition, 
whic^  instead  ^  relieving  them  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  war,  would  only  have  turned  their 
anas  in  a  new  direction,  and  against  their  old 
ally.  The  Theban  councils  were  swayed  by 
naea  generous  eaouf^  to  respect  and  to  spare 
tbese  feeyngs ;  and  peace  was  granted  on  the 
simple  basis  of  mutual  restitution.  The  treaty, 
famrever,  was  not  in  all  pointe  faithfhlly  ob- 
served by  the  stronger  side.  The  Phliaeians 
restored  TlQwnia  to  Sicyen ;  but  Tricaranum, 
which  belonged  to  them,  was  reteined,  first  by 
their  refiigees,  and  then  by  the  Argives,  under 
some  baimoed  pretence,  which,  though  fre- 
quently summoned,  they  would  not  submit  to 
an  impartial  deeisiOB.  Still,  the  practical  epenh 
taon  of  tlie  treaty  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a 
general  peace,  since  Sparte  remained  on  the 
defensive,  and  tiie  jealousy  whidi  prevailed  be- 
tween Thebes  and  ArcadKa  secured  her  firora 
danger  of  immediate  atteck.  Tet— notwith- 
standing the  langoage  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Areiiidamas  by  &e  Attic  rhetorician — ^we  find 


_  the  anphthasau  of  Epmniiunuka  iu  Plutansh't 
illcetuwroa*  (U)m  in  answer  to  a  long  invective  in  which 
a  Spmxtau  had  indulged  afmiaai  the  tibebans :  At  leaat  they 
have  taMKht  yea  Spvtaae  to  nehe  longer  speeches. 


a  fact  recorded  by  Xenophon,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  degree  of  weakneed,  which,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  must  have  rendered  her 
an  easy  prey  to  her  least  powerful  neighhours. 
Though  Caryae  had  been  token,  Sellasia,  near 
as  it  lay  to  the  capitel,  was,  it  seems,  still  in  a 
state  of  open  revolt ;  and  it  sounds  still  more 
strangely,  that  it  was  finally  reduced,  soon  after 
the  treaty  was  concluded  at  Thebes,  not  by  the 
single  fon^  of  Sparte,  but  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  fresh  body  of  Syracusan  auxiliaries  sent 
by  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father,  and  still  maintained  his  policy  to- 
wards Sparte.  But  even  after  the  recovery  of 
SeOasia,  the  district  of  Sciritis,  which  had  for* 
merly  contributed  a  very  useftal  body  of  troops 
to  the  Spartan  armies,  remained,  at  least  m 
great  part,  hostile. 

The  safety  of  Sparta  depended  less  on  the 
strength  of  her  allies — for  she  now  stood  al- 
most idone— than  on  the  disunion  of  her  ene- 
mies. But  the  conflicting  interesto  of  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  of  the  opposite  parties  in 
each,  afforded  her  a  fair  prospect  of  some  fa- 
vourable change ;  and  in  the  oration  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  the  discoid  snd  confusion 
that  prevailed  in  those  parts  of  Peloponnesus 
which  had  renounced  their  alliance  with  Sparta 
are  among  the  grounds  of  hope  on  which  Ar- 
chidamus  or  Isocrates  insists.  This  hope  was 
in  some  degree  fulfilled  in  the  year  after  the 
treaty  of  Thebes  (866),  when  the  jealousy  which 
had  been  long  smouldering  between  Elis  and 
Arcadia  burst  out  into  open  war.  It  sprung,  as 
we  have  seen,  out  of  their  rival  pretensions  to 
the  Triphylian  towns,  bat  it  was  fostered  by 
their  political  variance;  for  in  Elis  the  oli- 
garchical party  was  now  predominant,  while,  in 
Arcadia,  the  maxims  of  the  government,  if  not 
the  principles  of  the  Ck>n8titntion,  were  strongly 
demoeratical.  The  first  act  of  overt  hostility 
proceeded  from  Elis;  and  it  waf  connected 
with  both  these  causes  of  mutual  animosity.  A 
party  of  Arcadian  exiles  which  had  taken  refuge 
in  Elis,  with  the  connivance,  and,  perhaps,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  government,  surprised 
Lasion,  one  of  the  Triphylian  towns,  and  a 
place  of  great  strength.  The  Aieadian  govern- 
ment, having  in  vain  applied  to  that  of  Elis  for 
restitution,  sent  an  army  to  reduce  it.  The 
Eleans  marohed  to  ite  relief,  but  with  a  very 
small  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  two  bands,  de- 
scribed by  Xenqihon  as  the  Four  Hundred  and 
the  Three  Hwndred,  whidi  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  oljgarehs  out  ef  their  own  class 
as  a  standing  gwmi,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the 
Sacred  Band  of  Thebes.  They  were  soon  put 
to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  more  Aan  200  men,  by 
the  Aicadians,  who  then  pursued  their  march, 
making  themselves  masters  of  several  places 
subject  to  Elis  in  their  way,  to  (Mympia,  where 
they  threw  up  an  intrenohment  on  Mount  Cro- 
niom,  and,  having  left  a  garrison  then),  pro- 
ceeded towards  Elfs.  They  met  with  no  oppo- 
sition until  they  reached  the  marketplace. 
From  it  they  were  dislodged  by  the  oligaichical 
troopa,  who  earned  the  honours  of  a  tmphy ; 
but  their  presence  encouraged  the  demoeratical 
leaders,  on  a  secret  understanding  with  them, 
to  seize  the  citadel.  This  attempt,  hownver, 
was  likewise  baffled  by  the  alertoeas  of  their 
adversaries,  and  they  were  fbrced  to  quit  the 
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(»ty  with  about  400  of  their  adherents.  This 
pa/ty  soon  afterward  took  possession  of  the  Ele- 
an  PyluB,  and  was  there  joined  by  great  num- 
bers who  flocked  in  to  them  from  the  capital. 
By  their  persuasions  the  Arcadians  were  in- 
duced to  make  another  inroad  into  the  Elean 
territory  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  But 
Pellene,  which  had  now  again  allied  itself  to 
Sparta,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the  city, 
and  the  invaders  contented  themselves  with 
ravaging  the  plain.  When  they  withdrew,  they 
made  a  forced  march  into  Achaia,  and  took  Olu- 
rus,  a  place  belonging  to  Pellene,  where  they 
collected  the  whole  democratical  party  of  the 
state,  and  for  some  time  harassed  the  city ;  but 
the  oligarchs,  notwithstanding  the  scantiness 
of  their  numbers,  at  length  forced  them  to  sur- 
render the  fortress. 

In  the  following  spring  (364)  the  Arcadians 
again  invaded  Elis.  The  Eleans,  in  the  mean 
while,  had  renewed  their  alliance  with  Sparta, 
and  a  Spartan  named  Soclidas  had  been  sent  to 
direct  their  military  operations.  It  was,  per- 
haps, against  his  advice  that  the  Elean  general 
Andromachus*  ventured  on  an  engagement  with 
the  Arcadians,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and 
Soclidas  was  slain.  The  Eleans,  now  reduced 
to  great  distress,  begged  Sparta  to  make  a  di- 
version in  their  favour,  and  Archidamus  was 
accordingly  sent  into  Arcadia,  where  he  took 
the  little  town  of  Gromnus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Megalopolis,  and,  having  left  a  garrison 
there,  returned  home.  The  Arcadian  army, 
after  it  had  ravaged  Elis,  marched  against  Grom- 
nus, and  laid  siege  to  it.  Archidamus  was  sent 
to  its  relief,  and  having  attempted,  without  ef- 
fect, to  draw  oflTthe  besieging  army  by  the  rav- 
ages which  he  inflicted  on  oUier  parts  of  Arca- 
dia, he  advanced  upon  the  town  with  the  view 
of  dislodging  the  enemy  from  an  eminence  over 
which  the  Une  of  circumvallation  was  carried. 
But  having  entangled  himself  in  a  disadvanta- 
geous position,  he  was  repulsed,  was  himself 
wounded,  and  lost  aome  of  his  principal  officers. 
In  the  mean  while  the  Eleans  took  advantage 
of  the  retreat  of  the  Arcadians  to  recover  Pylus 
and  another  of  their  conquered  towns.  The 
garrison  of  Gromnus,  where  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  a  long  siege,  found  means  of 
making  known  to  the  government  at  home  that 
they  could  not  hold  out  above  ten  days  more.t 
A  small  body  of  troops  was  sent  for  their  deliv- 
erance, which  forced  its  way  by  night  thiongh 
the  intrenchments,  and  rescued  all  but  about 
100,  whose  flight  was  arrested  Inr  the  besiegers, 
and  who  fell  into  their  handa.  ft  appears,  from 
the  equal  distribution  of  these  prisoners  among 
the  captors— which,  as  several  pf  them  were 
Spartans,  Xenophon  thinks  worth  notice — that 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Mesaene  had  contributed 
their  contingents  to  the  Arcadian  army. 

The  Arcadians,  so  soon  as  they  had  recap- 

*  He  it  dMoribad,  tuxordiae  to  Om  pnttnt  text  of  the 
noUonici  (vii.)4, 10),  m  b  'BAcToc  6ni#xo«^Ht  liqgnlar  titlo 
for  a  Orook  maffittmte.  la  IModonis  (zr.,  89)  wo  find 
montioa  tibrw  *flXtlmw  f rm^x^,  ud  this  b  proboblj  the 
trao  ieadin|r  i&  XeaopliaB. 

t  Aooording  to  a  fnnient  of  Calliotheneo  in  Athenau, 
z.,  p.  MS,  tbe  bedofod  oonTejed  the  intolligenoe  of  their 
•gnditioD  throngk  a  nenld— who,  ft  muat  be  nppoeed,  re- 
eoived  his  lewege  in  the  oneny*8  heerinf^by  maoai  of  en 
nnoiion  to  on  nUoffOiical  finn  of  Famine,  which  wu 
pointed  in  the  tompb  of  ApoUo  at  AmycUB  as  a  female  in 


tured  Gromnus,  again  directed  their  whole  force 
against  Elis,  and,  marching  to  Olympia,  occu- 
pied the  sacred  ground.  An  Olympic  festival 
was  approaching,  and  they  resolved  to  display 
their  strength,  and  to  mortify  their  enemy  in 
the  most  sensible  manner  by  celebrating  it  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Pisa,  which  had  not  for- 
gotten its  ancient  title  to  this  honour.  Ita 
claim  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  recognised 
on  a  former  occasion  by  Sparta;  but,  though 
she  was  then  very  desirous  of  humbling  Elis, 
she  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  commit  so  im- 
portant a  truat  as  the  care  of  the  national  sanc- 
tuary, with  all  the  treasures  which  had  been 
deposited  there  by  the  piety  of  so  many  gener- 
ations, to  the  rustic  inhabitant's  of  a  small  can- 
ton. But  the  men  who  were  now  at  the  head 
of  aflfairs  in  Arcadia  were  so  far  from  being  re- 
strained by  the  same  scruple,  that  the  insignifi- 
cance of  Pisa,  as  it  ensured  her  subservience  to 
their  views,  was  probably  with  them  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  setting  up  her  antiquated  pre- 
tensions. The  shadow  of  her  name  was  a  con- 
venient cover  for  the  design  which  they  seem 
already  to  have  formed  of  making  use  of  the 
sacred  treasure.  The  Eleans,  however,  did  not 
tamely  submit  to  the  exclusion;  but  having 
summoned  their  Achaean  allies  to  their  aid,  ap- 
peared, in  the  midst  of  the  games,  in  battle 
array  on  the  banks  of  the  Cladaus,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Altis.  The  Arcadians,  who 
had  been  re-enforced  by  3000  Argives  and  400 
Athenian  cavaliy,  drew  up  their  troops  within 
the  sacred  precincts ;  and  an  engagement  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Eleans  routed  Uieir  enemies, 
and  pursued  them  until  they  were  themselves 
compelled  to  retreat  by  the  missiles  discharged 
at  them  from  the  sacred  buildings.  During  the 
following  night  the  Arcadians  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  throwing  up  an  intrenchment  to  se- 
cure themselves  from  a  fresh  attack ;  and  the 
next  morning  the  Eleans,  not  deeming  them- 
selves strong  enough  to  contend  agamst  the 
advantages  which  the  enemy  possessed  in  the 
ground  and  the  buildings,  returned  to  the  city. 
They  had  hitherto  passed  for  the  worst  soldiers 
in  Greece;  but  on  this  occasion  they  fought 
with  a  spuit  which  Xenophon  seems  to  thmk 
the  favour  of  the  gods  alone  could  have  infused 
into  them.  Something  may,  indeed,  have  been 
due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  place,  where  they 
looked  upon  their  enemies  as  sacrilegious  intm- 
ders;  but  we  have  already  noticed  anotiier 
cause,  which  may  have  eicerted  as  favourable 
an  influence  on  thehr  military  character  aa  the 
Sacred  Band  on  that  of  the  Thebans. 

It  was  the  want  of  money  to  maintain  their 
standing  army  that  induced  the  heads  of  the 
Arcadian  government  to  have  recourse  to  the 
treasurea  of  the  Olympian  temple :  for  Xeno- 
phon, who  had  no  bias  in  their  favour,  does  not 
intimate  that  they  applied  any  part  to  their  pri* 
vate  use ;  and  we  may,  therefore,  neglect  the 
charge  brought  against  them  by  Diodorus.*  Bat 
it  seems  that  they  might  have  apared  this  ex- 
pense, if  they  had  not  chosen  to  enUst  men 
whose  cireumatances  did  not  permit  them  to 
serve  without  pay,  while  dtixena  of  better  con* 

*  XT.,  89.  Ofherwiee  H  might  not  be  entitled  to  Ao  low 
attention,  beoanee,  with  hie  usual  infelid^,  h*  hae  flxad 
upon  tlM  Mantineans  aa  the  delinqventa.    Tfiy  Maynvlwv 
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dit]OD»  who  would  have  been  willing  to  enter 
the  ranks  at  their  own  charge,  were  not  called 
oat.  How  far  this  was  the  result  of  democrat- 
ical  jealousy,  which  regarded  the  wealthier 
class  with  suspicion,  or  of  an  opinion  that  the 
times  required  men  who  made  war  their  sole 
business,  and  depended  on  it  for  their  liveli- 
hood, is  a  question  which  we  cannot  answer. 
And  as  little  does  Xenophon  throw  any  light 
on  the  motives  of  the  opposition,  which  began 
on  the  part  of  Mantinea,  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  government  with  re^rd  to  the  sacred  treas- 
ures. The  avowed  objection  was,  of  coarse, 
the  religious  scruple  which  might  be  felt  by  men 
of  all  parties ;  but  there  were  probably  other 
springs  at  work.  A  decree  was  passed  at  Man- 
tinea  condemning  the  sacrilege,  and  directing 
that  the  money  required  for  the  pay  of  the  Man- 
tinean  contingents  should  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury  of  the  city.  The  members  of  the  su- 
preme government,  who  were  responsible  for 
the  measures  thus  reprobated,  complained  that 
the  authors  of  this  decree  were  disturbing  the 
national  miion,  summoned  them  before  the  Ten 
Thousand,  and,  as  they  did  not  appear,  passed 
sentence  on  them,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
arrest  them;  but  the  Mantineans  shut  their 
gates  iigainst  it.  This  example  animated  sev- 
eral members  of  the  national  assembly  to  ex- 
press the  same  sentiments ;  and  the  tide  now 
set  in  so  strongly  this  way,  that  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand came  to  a  vote  that  no  more  of  the  sacred 
treasure  should  be  so  employed.  When  this 
supply  was  stopped,  that  part  of  the  soldiery 
which  depended  on  its  pay  for  subsistence  quit- 
ted the  service,  and  their  place  was  filled  by 
volunteers  of  a  higher  rank.  The  change  thus 
effected  in  the  composition  of  the  army  farmed 
the  persons  who  were  liable  to  be  called  to  an 
account  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Olympian  tem- 
ple, and  they  sent  a  warning  to  Thebes — ^which 
was,  no  doubt,  well  grounded,  though  Xenophon 
aflects  to  treat  it  as  a  dishonest  artifice— that 
Arcadia  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the 
Spartan  alliance,  and  could  only  be  restrained 
by  Tbeban  interference.  The  Theban  govern- 
ment began  to  prepare  for  an  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus ;  but  the  party  which  now  carried 
an  before  it  in  the  Arcadian  assembly  prevailed 
upon  tbe  Ten  Thousand  first  to  send  an  embas- 
sy to  Thebes,  to  deprecate  the  threatened  inter- 
vention, and  then  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Elis, 
and  to  restore  the  Olympian  temple  to  her. 

The  treaty  was  ratified,  not  only  by  deputies 
from  all  the  Arcadian  cantons,  but  also  by  a 
Theban  oflcer,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Te- 
gea  with  a  garrison  of  300  Bceotian  troops. 
The  ratification,  perhaps  on  this  account,  took 
place  at  Tegea,  and  was  celebrated  with  gen- 
eral rejoicings  by  the  Arcadians.  But  in  the 
midst  of  their  festivity,  the  Theban  commander, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  concurrence, 
Baw  that  the  peace  must  weaken  the  Theban 
infloence  in  Arcadia,  and  was,  indeed,  designed 
for  that  end,  was  persuaded  by  the  Arc^ian 
magistrates,  who  dreaded  its  effect  on  their 
private  interests,  to  send  his  own  men,  togeth- 
er with  some  of  the  Arcadian  soldiery  who  were 
attached  to  the  government  which  had  supplied 
thena  with  pay,  to  shut  the  city  gates,  and  ar- 
rest a  great  number  of  the  higher  class.  The 
jail  and  the  piytaneum  were  soon  crowded  with 


prisoners.  But  as  most  of  the  Mantineans  had 
been  induced,  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance, 
to  return  home  early  in  the  day,  very  few  of 
them  were  arrested,  though  it  was  against  them 
that  the  blow  was  especially  aimed ;  yet  the 
outrage  excited  no  less  indignation  at  Mantinea 
than  if  the  hostages  taken  from  it  had  been 
more  numerous.  The  Mantineans  immediately 
called  upon  the  other  Arcadian  towns  to  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  sent 
envoys  to  Tegea  to  demand  the  release  of  their 
own  fellow-citizens,  and  to  require  that  no  Ar- 
cadian should  be  illegally  put  to  de^th  or  kept 
in  prison ;  offering  security  for  the  appearance 
of  as  many  as  were  charged  with  any  offence, 
to  take  their  trial  before  the  great  council  of 
the  nation.  This  firmness  alarmed  the  Theban, 
so  that  he  released  all  his  prisoners,  and  en- 
deavoured to  justify  his  conduct  by  the  pre- 
tence, notoriously  false,  that  he  had  received 
information  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to  the 
Spartans.  The  Arcadians  would  not  t^e  their 
revenge  into  their  own  hands,  but  sent  to  Thebes 
to  require  that  he  should  be  capitally  punished 
for  the  outrage. 

It  was,  indeed,  apparently  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  a  violation  of  justice,  scarcely  less  flagrant 
than  the  occupation  of  the  Cadmea ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  painful  as  well  as  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas  should  have 
defended  the  delinquent,  and  have  vindicated  the 
deed.  According  to  Xenophon,  he  declared  that 
the  accused  officer  had  acted  more  properly 
when  he  arrested  the  prisoners  than  when  he 
released  them.  It  was  no  less,  he  said,  than  * 
treachery,  on  the  part  of  the  Arcadians,  to  con- 
clude a  separate  peace  without  the  consent  of 
the  allies  who  had  engaged  in  the  war  on  their 
behalf;  but  Thebes  would,  notwithstanding, 
send  an  army  into  Arcadia,  to  carry  it  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  cantons  which  still  ad- 
hered to  her.  *  The  character  of  Epaminondas, 
as  a  man,  stands  so  much  higher  than  that  of 
Xenophon  as  a  historian,  that  we  should  have 
suspected  some  misrepresentation  in  this  state* 
ment,  if  we  were  not  aware  that,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  strongest  minds  and  noblest  spirits 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  capable  of  rising  above 
the  prejudices  of  a  narrow  patriotism,  to  which 
they  often  sacrificed  justice  and  honour  without 
sha^e  or  remorse.  The  language  attributed 
to  him  seems  to  justify  the  suspicion  which  was 
loudly  expressed  by  the  Arcadians  on  the  re- 
turn of  their  envoys :  that  it  was  the  object  of 
Thebes  to  reduce  Peloponnesus  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  weakness,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
subject  it  to  her  dominion.  Yet  Epaminondas 
may  have  seen  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
two  great  barriers  which  he  had  raised  against 
the  power  of  Sparta,  the  independence  of  Mes- 
senia  and  the  union  of  Arcadia,  were  endanger- 
ed by  the  recent  turn  of  afiairs,  and  needed  the 
presence  of  a  Theban  army  to  secure  them.  A 
general  alarm,  however,  was  awakened  through- 
out Peloponnesus,  though  Argosand  Messenia, 


*  But  it  wenui  quite  tn  arbitzmry  airain|itioii  of  Leo's 
(Urnvtrtal-GeschAehttt  i.,  p.  301),  that  Epamiooodas  aano- 
tioned  the  spoliatioa  of  tbe  Oljinpiaii  temple.  It  is  bv  no 
means  clear  that  his  Pytha|tirean  philosophy  woold  nav* 
inclined  him  to  regard  sacrilege  wtth  indiflferenoo.  Bat, 
howoTsr  this  may  have  been,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
called  npon  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  did 
not  affect  the  question  of  the  expedition  into  Peloponnesus 
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and,  ill  Arcadia,  Megalopolis  and  Tegea,  re- 
mained bound  by  their  peculiar  interests  to 
Thebes.  The  Mantineans  took  the  foremost 
part  in  the  preparation  for  the  approaching 
struggle.  Envoys  were  sent  to  solicit  succours 
against  the  threatened  invasion,  not  only  from 
Athens,  but  from  Sparta.  But  the  application 
to  Sparta  was  accompanied  with  a  condition 
that  the  supreme  command  should  be  exercised 
by  each  state  within  its  own  territory ;  and  she 
was  now  content  to  renew  her  connexion  with 
Arcadia  on  these  humiliating  terms. 

Epaminondas  seems  to  hare  felt  that  the 
juncture  was  critical  for  the  ascendency  of 
Thebes,  and  that  an  extraordinary  eflbrt  was 
requisite  to  break  the  new  hostUe  coalition. 
The  army  with  which  he  took  the  field  in  the 
spring  of  362  included  the  whole  force  of  the 
Theban  confederacy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Phocians,  who  withheld  their  contingent,  al- 
leging that  their  alliance  with  Thebes  was 
merely  defensive,  and  did  not  bind  them  to  as- 
sist her  in  an  attack  upon  foreign  states.  But 
he  was  now  no  longer  supported  by  the  energy 
and  the  counsels  of  the  friend  who  had  hither- 
to shared  most  of  his  dangers  and  triumphs. 
Thebes  had.- lost  Pelopidas  two  years  before. 
He  fell  in  battle,  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Du- 
ring his  absence  in  Persia,  the  tyrant  of  Phers 
had  renewed  his -attacks  on  the  liberty  of  the 
Thessalian  cities,  and  had  greatly  extended  and 
strengthened  his  dominion  in  the  tributary  dis- 
tricts. AAer  the  return  of  Pelopidas  to  Greece, 
he  was  appointed  to  conduct  a  fresh  expedition, 
which  the  Thebans  were  induced,  by  the  com- 
plaicts  oj  the  Thessalians,  or  by  their  own  jeal- 
ousy, to  decree  against  Alexander.  But  just  as 
he  was  about  to  march,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
spread  universal  dismay  at  Thebes  (June  18, 
M4).  Pelopidas,  though  probably  little  affected 
by  the  omen  himself,  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
take  the  field  with  an  army  disheartened  bysu- 
perstitious  forebodings,  and  resigning  the  com- 
mand, set  out  for  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  about 
300  cavalry  volunteers,  and  a  small  body  of 
mercenaries.  He  relied  on  the  power  of  his 
name  to  unite  the  Thessalians  against  the  ty- 
rant, who  he  knew  was  not  safe  even  in  his  own 
house.  At  Pharsalus  he  collected  a  force  with 
which  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  seek 
his  enemy,  who  met  him  at  Cynoscephalae  with 
an  army  twice  as  numerous,  and  had  occupied 
an  advantageous  position  on  the  heights  from 
^hich  the  place  was  named.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  dislodged  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  was 
slowly  retreating,  when  Pelopidas,  in  his  eager- 
ness for  revenge,  pressed  forwani  too  far  be- 
yond his  own  line  to  force  Alexander,  whom  he 
saw  before  him,  into  a  personal  combat,  but  be- 
fore he  could  reach  him  was  overpowered  and 
slain  by  his  guards.  His  death,  however,  serv- 
ed rather  to  animate  than  to  dispirit  his  troops, 
who  completed  the  victory  which  he  had  begun, 
with  the  total  rout  and  a  great  slaughter  of  the 
enemy.  The  most  studied  honours  were  paid 
to  his  remains  by  the  Thessalians ;  and  by  ear- 
nest entreaty  they  obtained  leave  firom  the  The- 
bans to  bury  him  in  Thessalian  ground.  His 
death  was  soon  afler  more  fully  avenged  by  his 
oountrymen.  The  army  which  had  been  at  first 
nlaced  under  bis  conunand  was  committed  to 
Malcites  and  Diogiton,  two  generals  not  other- 


wise named,  and  they  forced  the  tyrant,  whoM 
strength  was  already  broken  by  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalse,  to  resign  his  conquests,  with- 
draw his  garrisons  f^om  Phthiotis  and  Magne- 
sia, and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Thebes,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to.  furnish  troops  for 
her  service,  in  whatever  war  she  might  engage. 

Thus  the  army  of  Epaminondas  was  re-en- 
forced  by  a  great  number  of  Thessalian  auxili- 
aries, in  addition  to  Locrians  and  Euboeans. 
Since  the  treaty  with  Corinth  the  passes  of  the 
Isthmus  were  no  longer  guarded,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded without  interruption  to  I>^emea.    Here 
he  halted  for  some  days  in  the  hope  of  inter- 
cepting the  Athenians,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
their  Peloponnesian  allies.    This  delay  afford- 
ed time  to  the  Arcadians  to  collect  their  forces 
at  Mantinea,  and  it  did  not  answer  its  purpose ; 
for  the  Athenians,  having  been  apprized  of  their 
danger,  decreed  that  their  troops  should  be 
transported  by  sea  to  Laconia.    This  was,  per- 
haps, a  feint  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  and  it  in- 
duced Epaminondas  to  continue  his  march  to 
Tegea,  where  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
all  his  Arcadian  allies,  and  his  troops  enjoyed 
the  shelter  of  a  friendly  city.    Still,  his  situa- 
tion soon  became  embarrassing.    A  limit  had 
been  prescribed — ^we  do  not  know  for  what  rea- 
son, unless  it  was  on  account  of  the  harvest — 
to  the  duration  of  the  expedition ;  and  the  term 
was  drawing  near.    Though  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion he  had  not  been  afraid  to  retain  his  com- 
mand three  or  four  months  beyond  the  legal  pe- 
riod, he  seems  now  to  have  thought  such  a  step 
impracticable,  and  perhaps  had  cause  to  apprc^- 
hend  that  if  he  attempted  it,  he  might  be  aban- 
doned by  a  great  part  of  his  northern  troops. 
There  was  also  gneat  and  continually  growing 
difiSculty  in  providing  for  the  subsistence  of 
such  an  army ;  for,  according  to  Diodonis,  it 
amounted,  after  it  had  been  joined  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  to  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary,  no  less  for 
the  interest  of  Thebes  than  for  his  own  reputa- 
tion, that  so  formidable  a  host  should  not  have 
been  brought  into  Peloponnesus  without  effect. 
Xenophon  praises  the  judgment  with  which  he 
selected  Tegea  for  his  headquarters ;  but  at  the 
same  time  intimates,  that  he  was  disappointCNl 
in  the  main  object  of  his  expectations,  as  his 
presence  did  not  awe  any  of  the  hostile  states 
into  submission ;  and  represents  the  resolution 
which  he  finally  adopted  as  a  sudden  thought 
suggested  by  his  perplexing  situation.  It  seems, 
however,  quite  as  probable  that  it  was  a  design 
which  he  had  long  before  conceived,  and  that 
he  had  only  been  waiting  at  Tegea  for  the  most 
favourable  moment  to  execute  it.    The  oppor- 
tunity which  presented  itself  was,  at  least, 
one  on  which  he  might  have  reasonably  calcn- 
lated.    The  Lacedaemonian  army,  commanded 
by  Agesilaus,  was  on  its  march  to  join  the  al- 
lies at  Mantinea,  and  had  taken  the  road  of  the 
upper  Eurotas  through  Pellana.    Epaminondas 
was  informed  of  its  movements,  and  when  he 
learned  that  it  had  nearly  reached  the  frontier, 
be  set  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  from  Te- 
gea, and  having  marched  all  night,  arrived  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  before  Sparta. 

He  expected  to  find  it  unguanled  and  de- 
fenceless ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  precautions 
which  he  had  used  to  conceal  his  intention,  A^ 
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eailaus  had  received  timely  intelUgcDce  of  the 
danger  from  a  deserter,  and  appears  to  haye  re- 
tnnied  with  a  part  of  hia  forces  before  the  ene- 
my arriyed.    He  bad  at  least  sent  advice  to 
Aichidamos,  who  seems  to  have  been  left  at 
home,  and  preparations  bad  been  made  for  de- 
fence.   The  old  men  and  boys  were  posted 
with  missiles  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  in 
the  ^irts  of  the  city,  and  the  avenues  were 
guarded  by  troops  as  far  as  the  scantiness  of 
their  numbers  permitted.    Epaminondas,  how- 
ever, crossed  the  Enrotas,  and  attempted  to  en- 
ter the  city  from  the  northeast.    He  carried  one 
of  the  eminences  nearest  the  river — perhaps 
that  which  was  called  the  Acropolis — and  thence 
descended  upon  the  Agora,  which  lay  just  be- 
low.  But  Archidamus«  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
band— Xenophott  says,  fewer  than  a  hundred— 
defended  its  approaches  with  desperate  valour. 
U  was,  perhaps,  at  this  juncture  that  a  young 
Spartan,  Isadas,  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  with  a 
ibrai  like  a  sculptured  Apollo,  rushed  out  of  his 
kooae,  where  he  had  just  been  anointing  himself 
for  exercise,  without  any  covering,  but  with  a 
lance  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and 
plonging  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray,  astonish- 
ed both  friends  and  foes,  and,  though  he  dealt 
many  mortal  blows,  did  not  receive  a  wound. 
He  was  afterward  crowned  by  the  ephors  for 
his  vakmr,  bat  maleted  for  the  imprudeAce  with 
which  he  exposed  his  life.*    Yet  his  exploit 
sounds  less  fabulous  than  thatof  Archidamus, 
who  with  his  hundred  men  repulsed  the  whole 
invading  army,  though,  according  to  Xenophon, 
it  had  not  only  its  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
bat  also  all  the  advantage  of  the  ground  in  its 
&voar.    We  doubt  both  of  these  assertions, 
which,  indeed,  seem  to  be  virtually  contradict- 
ed by  the  historian*s  own  admission,  that  when 
the  Spartans  advanced  a  little   beyond  the 
ground  of  the  first  encounter,  they  were  driven 
back  with  loss.    The  general  result,  however, 
is  naquestionable.    The  assault  was  baffled ; 
tad  Epaminondas,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to 
wait  until  the  Spartans  should  have  received  the 
tnceours  which  they  were  expecting  from  Ar- 
cadia, determined  to  retreat.    Having  recross- 
ed  the  Eurotas,  and  allowed  his  troops  a  few 
boors  to  refresh  themselves,  and  having  left  a 
few  horsemen  in  the  camp  to  kindle  fires  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  he  set  out  by 
the  same  road,  and  made  another  forced  night 
march,  which  brought  him  in  the  course  of  the 
next  forenoon  to  Tegea. 

He  had  hastened  his  retreat,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  Mantineans  and  their 
oonfederates  from  their  city.  The  infifintry, 
after  its  late  extraordinary  exertions,  needed 
repose ;  but  he  sent  the  cavalry  forward  with- 
out delay  to  Mantinea.  The  only  object  which 
Xenophon  assigns  to  this  expedition  is  plunder ; 
and  as  the  harvest  bad  just  begun,  and  the 
fields  were  full  of  cattle  and  labourers,  as  well 
as  of  the  old  and  young  of  the  free  population, 
the  prospect  of  booty  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
tempting.  But  other  writers — who  suppose 
that  he  moved  forward  at  once  with  his  whole 
fesee— represent  him  as  aiming  at  the  capture 
of  the  city  itself.  It  seems  easy  to  conceive 
that  be  baud  both  objects  in  view,  and  that,  after 
\a  infantry  had  recovered  from  its  fatigue,  he 

*  PlBUudk,  AfM.,  14. 


resumed  his  march.  But,  in  the  mean  while, 
his  cavalry  had  met  with  an  unexpected  resist- 
ance. Asi  soon  as  the  Theban  army  had  broken 
up  from  Nemea,  the  Athenians  abandoned  their 
purpose — if  they  ever  really  entertained  it--of 
sending  their  troops  to  Laconia  by  sea.  Theur 
whole  force  amounted  to  about  6000  men,  and 
it  was  commanded  by  a  general  named  Hegestt- 
ochus,  or  Hegesilaus,  whose  celebrity,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  considerable  in  the 
books  read  by  Dtodorus,  has  scarcely  preserved 
his  name  from  utter  oblivion.  The  cavalry  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  about  half  a  day's  march  in 
advance ;  for  it  had  already  taken  up  its  quar- 
ters in  Mantinea  when  that  of  Epaminondas 
made  its  inroad ;  and  it  alone  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon :  but,  according  to  other  Writers,  the 
Athenian  infantry  made  its  appearance  in  the 
distance  at  the  same  juncture.*  The  cavalry 
sallied  out  to  protect  the  Mantinean  fields ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  superior  numbers  and  high- 
er reputation  of  the  Theban  and  Thessalian 
horse,  after  a  hard-fought  action,  put  the  ene- 
my to  flight :  a  victory  which,  when  we  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  snrprise  and  the  previous 
exhaustion  on  the  defeated  side,  does  not  seem 
clearly  entitled  to  the  praise  which  Xenophon 
— as  if  to  prove  his  impartiality — bestows  on  it 
in  language  that  miglit  have  been  thought  in- 
spired by  patriotic  enthusiasm.    • 

This  second  repulse  rendered  it  the  more 
necessary  for  Epaminondas  to  strike  some  blow 
worthy  of  his  threats  and  preparations  before 
his  allotted  time  expired ;  so  that,  even  if  the 
enemy  had  outnumbered  him,  be  must  have 
been  strongly  impelled  to  seek  a  general  action. 
His  foroes,  however,  were  so  far  superior  as  to 
afford  a  well-grounded  hope  of  victory ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  Diodoras,  the  hostile  army  amounted 
to  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse. 
And  though  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
estimate,  the  proportion  is  proably  not  much 
exaggerated.  He  had  inspirod  his  troops  of 
every  name  with  that  ardour  And  confidence  in 
their  commander  by  which  great  generals  form 
the  instruments  of  their  success ;  so  that  even 
the  proud  Arcadians  adopted  the  Theban  device 
of  a  club  on  their  shields.!  It  therefore  sounds 
a  little  strange  that  Xenophon  describes  him  as 
yielding  with  some  degree  of  reluctance  to  the 
pressure  of  outward  circumstances,  while  the 
other  side  made  no  attempt  to  avoid  an  en- 
gagement, but  rather  waited  for  it  with  eager- 
ness. Xenophon*s  language  might  lead  us  to 
conjecture  that  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
approaching  fete ;  but  he  was  used  to  say  that 
the  most  desirable  death  was  on  a  field  of  bat- 
tle.t  The  movements  of  the  Spartans  and 
their  allies  during  the  operations  of  Epami- 
nondas, which  we  have  just  described,  are  veil- 
ed in  Xenophon's  narrative  as  in  a  mist ;  and 
we  are  even  left  in  doubt  whether  Agesilaus 
commanded  the  Laceds&monian  forces  in  Ar- 
cadia, for  Xenophon  does  not  again  mention 
his  name.  Yet,  as  it  is  very  much  easier  to  ac- 
count for  the  historian*s  silence  than  the  king's 
absence,  it  may  be  considered  as  nearly  oer* 
tain  that,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Thebans,  he 

**  Diodorus,  XT.,  64. 
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aocompanied  the  Arcadians  who  came  to  the 
relief  of  Sparta  back  to  Mantinea,  where  we 
next  find  them,  prepared  to  accept  an  offer  of 
bsttle.  It  is,  howerer,  a  different  question, 
whether  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied 
forces  was  assigned  to  him ;  though  his  rank 
and  military  reputation  render  this  the  most 
probable  supposition.* 

After  the  engagement  of  the  cavalry,  Epami- 
nondas  bad,  it  seems,  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Mantinea  with- 
in yiew  of  the  enemy.  He  had  made  known  to 
his  troops  his  intention  of  giring  battle ;  and  on 
the  other  side  there  was  a  like  expectation  of 
an  immediate  contest,  which,  it  was  universally 
supposed,  would  decide  the  destinies  of  Greece. 
But  when  he  began  to  move  from  his  encamp- 
ment, instead  of  advancing  directly  towards  the 
enemy,  he  turned  the  head  of  his  column  to- 
wards the  Maenalian  range  of  hills,  the  western 
boundary  of  the  plain  of  Tegea,  made  a  circui- 
tous march  along  its  skirts,  and  at  last  again 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
Mantinea,  so  as  to  induce  the  enemy  to  believe 
that  he  meant  to  encamp  there,  and  to  avoid 
an  action,  at  least  for  that  day.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  their  spirits,  which  had  been 
kept  on  the  stretch  all  the  morning  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  approaching  combat,  relapsed  into 
their  ordinary  tone,  and  their  ranks  fell  out  of 
fighting  order;  and  this,  it  appears,  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  evolution.  In  the  mean 
while,  Epaminondas  made  fresh  dispositions  for 
battle,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  enemy,  in 
whose  army  the  Arcadians  occupied  the  right 
wing,  the  Athenians  the  teft;  the  Spartans 
stood  next  to  the  Arcadians,  and  the  rest  of  the 
line  was  filled  up  with  the  Eleans,  Acheans, 
and  other  troops  of  inferior  repute.  Epami- 
nondas formed  his  phalanx  in  a  figure  which 
Xenophon  compares  to  the  bow  of  a  galley,  for 
the  purpose  of  bearing  on  the  right  side  of  the 
enemy's  line,  calculating  that  a  breach  made  in 
it  would  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  col- 
lected the  Boeotians  and  Arcadians  in  front, 
and  distributed  the  rest,  whom  he  did  not  mean 
to  bring  into  action,  in  the  back  ground.  The 
bulk  of  his  cavalry  he  also  formed  into  a  solid 
wedge,  and  strengthened  it  by  an  intermixture 
of  li^t  infantry,  trained  to  this  kind  of  service. 
This  he  seems  to  have  destined  to  act  on  the 
same  side  against  which  he  proposed  to  direct 
his  main  attack.  But  he  likewise  posted  a  de- 
tachment of  horse  and  foot  on  some  eminences 
near  the  enemy's  left  flank,  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  Athenians.  In  tbis  order  he 
again  moved  forward  to  give  battle.  The  ene- 
my hastily  recovered  their  ranks ;  but  the  mood 
in  which  they  received  his  onset  was  no  longer 
that  of  calm  or  eager  courage.  On  the  de- 
tails of  the  battle  Xenophon  is  very  brief,  Dio- 
donis  redundantly  and  chikUshly  copious ;  yet 
he  seems  to  ha  ye  read  and  spoiled  some  better 
description.     We  may,  however,  collect  from 

*  On  the  othor  hand,  the  itadent  will  ecarcely  need  to 
he  warned  against  the  palpable  mistake  of  Palmerius  and 
Schneider,  who  imapned  that  they  had  the  aathority  of 
Ephonu,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertios  (Xenophon.  10), 
for  the  awsertion  that  Ageailaus  was  commander-in-chief. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  an  Athenian  general  must 
be  deified  by  the  words  'UynviXw  erparriYodvroff  as 
CcphiBodoms,  who  is  mentioned  jnst  before,  is  oTidently 
the  commander  of  the  Athenian  cavalry.  This  Hegesilaos 
M  the  Uegeeilochos  of  Diodonu. 


both,  that  on  the  whole  the  plan  of  Epaminon- 
das succeeded  in  all  its  parts.  The  Athenians 
were  kept  employed,  though  in  the  end  they 
were  so  far  victorious  over  the  troops  immedi- 
ately opposed  to  them,  as  well  as  over  a  part 
of  the  light  infantry' which  fell  upon  them  from 
the  Theban  left,  as  to  retain  possession  of  the 
slain.  The  chaise  of  the  Theban  and  lliessa- 
lian  cavalry,  with  which  the  battle  began,  was 
completely  successful,  and  prepared  for  the 
deeper  impression  afterward  made  by  the  shock 
of  the  pointed  phalanx.  But  in  the  moment  d 
victory  Epaminondas  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  was  carried  out  of  the  field  to  a  rising 
ground,  from  which  his  eye,  still  lighted  np^ 
while  life  was  ebbing,  by  anxiety  for  the  issue, 
could  range  over  the  scene  of  combat.  He 
would  not,  it  is  said,  allow  the  weapon,  which 
was  left  in  the  wound,  to  be  extracted  until  he 
was  assured  that  he  had  won  the  day,  and  ex- 
pired almost  immediately  after.  The  variations 
of  tradition  as  to  the  hand  by  which  he  fell, 
prove  the  importance  which  his  contemporaries 
attached  to  the  event.  Among  the  claimants 
were  a  Mantinean,  a  Spartan,  and  a  Lpcrian  of 
Amphissa.  The  Spartan's  descendants  became 
a  privileged  family ;  the  Locrian  received  he- 
roic honours  from  the  Phopians ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  Thebans  themselves,  assigned 
the  deed  to  Xenophon's  son  Gryllus,  who  was 
slain  in  the  action,  and  was  honoured  by  the  ' 
Mantineans  with  a  public  funeral  and  a  statue, 
and  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  a  conspicuous 
place  in  a  painting  of  the  battle,  representing 
him  in  the  act  of  giving  the  mortal  wound ;  yet 
as  he  served  in  the  Athenian  cavalry,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  he  could  have  encoun- 
tered Epaminondas,  w^ho  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  infantry. 

When  Epaminondas  fell,  the  action  was  al* 
ready  decided,  the  disorder  in  the  enemy's  line 
irretrievable ;  but  he  left  no  one  capable  of  sup- 
plying his  place.  lollidas  and  Daiphantus,  two 
Theban  officers  whom  he  appears  to  have  held 
in  high  esteem,  were  likewise  slain ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  Plutarch's  anecdotes,  when  he 
heard  of  their  death,  he  observed  that  it  was  ^ 
time  for  Thebes  to  make  peace.  None  attempt- 
ed to  follow  up  the  victory ;  the  routed  seem  to 
have  fled  only  until  they  found  that  they  were 
not  pursued ;  and  the  Athenians  even  remained 
masters  of  a  part  of  the  field  and  of  the  slain, 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  carnage. was 
not  much  greater  on  the  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  Even  the  empty  honour  of  the  bloody 
game  was  not  undisputed :  both  parties  raised 
trophies ;  both  were  forced  to  send  heralds  to 
recover  their  dead.  Xenophon  lets  the  curtain 
drop  on  the  field,  and  concludes  his  history  with 
the  observation  that  greater  confusion  and  un» 
certainty  prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  battle 
than  before.*    Yet  it  was  not  quite  ^o  fruitless 

^      -    -        -  ■  —~^^^ 

*  We  part  from  Xenophon  vnth  regret,  becanse  we  ham 
no  better  fuide,  as  Ephorus  or  Theopompua  would  have 
been,  to  8uppl)[  his  place  ;  bnt  with  little  gratitude,  nd- 
withstanding  his  Talaable  services ;  because  vre  see  that, 
if  he  had  chosen,  he  might  ha?e  spared  us  much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty and  obscuritjT  that  have  perplexed  na  while  we  hav* 
been  travelling  in  his  company.  Wolf  (in  his  Lectures  ed- 
ited by  Guritler,  ii.,  p-  995)  observes  of  the  Ilellenica,  **I 
luivo  always  believed  that  it  was  not  a  fully  developed  wtnk, 
bot  a  summary  sketch  (nicht  ausgefuehrt,  sondern  mxauaar 
risch  entworfen) :  hence  iu  great  dryness.**  This  would 
be  an  excuse  for  every  defect  but  the  want  of  honestr* 
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as  be  represents.    It  was  followed  by  a  negotia- 
tioo,  in  which  the  Thebans  ^nd  their  Arcadian 
confederates  gained  at  least  one  advantage,  very 
important  to  Megalopolis.    They  induced  the 
aOies  of  Sparta  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Messenia ;  and  as  Sparta,  swayed  by 
the  coansels  'of  Agesilaus,  still  refused  to  treat 
on  this  basis,  she  was  excluded  from  the  peace 
which  was  made  the  year  after  (361)  among  all 
the  other  states.    She  had,  indeed,  no  reason, 
though  thus  left  alone,  to  apprehend  an  imme- 
diate renewal  of  hostilities  from  any  quarter ; 
for  the  belligerents  were  all  alike  weary  of  war, 
and  none  had  any  definite  objects  beyond  the 
maintenance  of  their  present  condition.    But 
her  contest  with  Thebes  had  been  one  series  of 
disasters ;  and  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which 
she  suffered  a  greater  loss  than  any  of  her  allies, 
extinguished  every  hope,  which  she  might  still 
have  cherished,  of  recovering  the  position  which 
she  once  occupied  in  Greece.    She  had,  how- 
ever, the  consolation  to  see  Chat  none  of  her  ri- 
vals was,  or  would  be  able  to  supplant  her. 
The  sceptre  had,  indeed,  been  wrested  from  her 
hands ;  bat  it  had  at  the  same  time  been  broken 
to  pieces.    Thebes  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
thought  of  that  supremacy  for  which  she  had 
been  straggling,  and  which  seemed  at  one  time 
within  her  grasp,  and  to  confine  her  views  to 
the  north,  to  the  security  of  her  sovereignty  in 
Boeotia,  and  the  strengthening  of  her  inflnence 
in  Phocis  and  Thessaly.    Not  because,  after  the 
death  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  she  was 
left  without  able  men  to  direct  her  counsels  and 
lead  her  armies ;  for  Pammenes  was  still  liv- 
ing, as  peiiiaps  were  also  Gorgidas  and  Isme- 
Bias ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  good  officers, 
as  well  as  soldiers,  had  been  formed  in  the  Sa^ 
ered  Band ;  the  martial  spirit  which  had  been 
roused  by  her  great  men,  and  fostered  by  so 
many  victories,  was  not  quenched,  nor  was  her 
ambition  moderated  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea ; 
but  the  events  which  had  lately  taken  place 
most  have  convinced  all  reflecting  men  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  any  state  to  bring  all 
Peloponnesus  under  one  head ;  and  that  Thebes 
had  accomplished  the  utmost  she  could  now 
reasonab^|r  aim  at,  when  she  disabled  Sparta 
from  aspiring  to  regain  her  ancient  suprem- 
acy. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

PHILIP  or  MACBDOW. 

To  an  enlightened  and  patriotic  Greek  the 
irospects  of  his  country  must  have  appeared 
more  gloomy  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  than 
at  any  previous  epoch.  The  most  desirable  of 
all  conditions  for  Greece  would  have  been,  to 
be  united  in  a  confederacy,  strong  enough  to 
prevent  intestine  warfare  among  its  members, 
and  so  constituted  as  to  guard  against  all  unne- 
cessary encroachment  on  their  independence. 
This  was  the  mark  towards  which  the  aims  of 
the  nation  would  have  been  most  wisely  direct- 
ed. But  though  the  Amphictyonies,  particular- 
ly that  of  Delphi,  afiTorded  not  only  a  hint,  but  a 
groundwork,  which  might  have  been  enlarged 
and  adapted  to  this  purpose ;  though  the  Lycian 
eolonies  exhibited  an  admirable  example  of  a 
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simUar  union;*  though  the  Persian  invasioii 
held  out  a  ^rong  motive,  and  a  fair  opportunity 
for  such  an  undertaking ;  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  thought  had  ever  occurred  to  a  single  Greek 
statesman ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  it  had  sug- 
gested itself,  it  would  have  been  rejected  as  a 
chimera.  The  next  good  to  this  would  have 
been  the  supremacy  of  some  Grecian  state, 
powerful  enough  to  enforce  peace,  but  not  to 
crush  liberty.  Nearly  such  had  been  that  which 
Sparta  exercised  over  the  Peloponnesian  con- 
federacy before  the  Persian  war.  And,  for  a 
few  years  after,  the  division  of  power  between 
Sparta  and  Athens  might  have  seemed  to  prom- 
ise the  attainment  of  the  blessing,  in  a  different 
form  indeed,  but  in  one  which  aJBTorded  better 
security  for  freedom  than  could  have  been  en- 
joyed under  the  sway  of  either  alone.  But  the 
restless  ambition  of  Athens  soon  destroyed  the 
equipoise  on  which  these  hopes  rested,  and 
plunged  the  nation  into  greater  calamities  than 
it  would  probably  have  incurred  if  all  its  states 
had  been  left  absolutely  independent  of  each 
other.  The  only  benefit  which  could  have  com- 
pensated for  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
would  have  been  the  conviction,  which  it  ought 
to  have  produced,  of  the  necessity  of  national 
union  under  a  mild  but  firm  federal  government. 
But  the  lessons  of  the  past  were  lost  upon  those 
whose  conduct  was  chiefly  to  determine  the  fti- 
ture.  Sparta  was  not  warned  by  the  example 
of  Athens ;  she  threw  away  a  golden  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  her  own  ascendency  on  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  Greece,  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  her  allies,  and  proved,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  might  have  fancied 
that  the  misrule  which  Athens  exercised  abroad 
was  connected  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
her  domestic  institutions,  that  the  dominion  of 
an  oligarchy  might  be  still  more  oppressive  to 
its  foreign  dependants  than  that  of  a  democracy. 
Thebes,  in  her  turn,  even  under  the  administra* 
tion  of  Epaminondas — though  probably  without 
any  fault  on  his  part— wasted  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  which  she  had  attracted  by  the 
wrongs  she  suffered,  and  by  the  energy  with 
which  she  avenged  them,  through  her  tyranni- 
cal treatment  of  the  Bceotian  towns,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  she  had  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  time  had  passed  by  when 
the  supremacy  of  any  state  could  either  have 
been  willingly  acknowledged  by  the  rest,  or  im- 
posed upon  them  by 'force. 

The  hope  of  any  favourable  change  in  the 
general  condition  of  Greece  was  now  become 
fainter  than  ever.  The  immediate  result  to  be 
expected,  unless  some  extraordinary  interfe- 
rence should  avert  it,  was,  that  she  would 
gradually  waste  her  strength  away  in  a  series 
of  domestic  wars.  It  was,  however,  possible 
that  this  lingering  decay  mi^ht  be  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  revolution,  which  might  subject 
her  either  to  some  native  tjnrant,  such  as  Ja* 
son  or  Dionysius,  or  to  a  foreign  yoke.  But  at 
the  time  which  our  history  has  now  reached, 
no  danger  of  this  kind  could  be  thought  near 
enough  to  disturb  that  sense  of  general  secuiity 
which  had  prevailed  ever  since  the  Persian 
wars,  and  which  permitted  and  encouraged  each 
state  and  party  to  concentrate  its  attention  on 
its  own  affairs,  and  to  look  with  indifference  on 

«  Sm  vol.  i.,  p.  SOS,  903. 
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•1  oooirt  3nce8  which  did  not  affect  its  partteu- 
lar  and  immediate  welfare.  Notwithstanding 
tivB  destractive  struggles  of  so  many  genera- 
tions, Greece  was  still  in  the  prime  of  her  vig- 
onr.  The  forces  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  field  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  if  they  had 
been  arrayed  on  one  side,  might  have  defied 
the  attack  of  any  power  then  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Towards  whatever  side  they  might 
turn  their  view,  they  could  descry  no  reasona- 
ble ground  for  apprehension.  In  the  west,  all 
the  efibrts  of  the  Carthaginians  bad  been  baffled 
by  the  resistance  of  Syracuse.  In  the  east,  the 
Persian  empire  had  owed  its  safety  to  the  divis- 
ions of  the  Greeks,  and  their  mercenaries  form- 
ed the  strength  of  its  armies.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  danger,  and  very  near  at  hand ;  but  it 
was  one  which  no  human  sagacity  could  yet 
have  perceived ;  and  the  quarter  from  which  it 
arosA  was,  perhaps,  the  last  to  which  a  states- 
man would  have  looked  for  the  enemy  who 
was  to  crush  the  independence  of  Greece.  The 
state  of  Macedonia,  the  seat  of  the  new  power 
which  was  destined  soon  to  become  so  formi- 
dable, had  hitherto  been  such  as  but  very  sli|^t- 
Jy  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  and 
still  less  to  awaken  their  fears.  Since  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnestao  war,  we  have  but  rarely 
found  occasion  to  mention  it  at  all,  and,  when- 
ever its  name  has  occurred,  we  have  seen  it 
rather  passively  than  actively  connected  with 
Grecian  politics.  As  we  are  now  about  to  enter 
on  a  period  in  which  it  will  appear  in  a  very 
different  point  of  view,  this  will  be  the  fittest 
place  for  such  information  as  we  are  able  to 
collect  concerning  the  leading  events  of  its  past 
history,  which  have  not  been  yet  noticed,  and 
whi<^  may  serve  to  give  a  clearer  insight  into 
Us  condition  at  the  epoch  which  we  have  ar- 
rived at. 

The  weakness  of  the  Macedonism  monarchy 
in  tHe  reign  of  that  Perdiccas  who  filled  the 
throne  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
aesian  war— from  4M  to  418-"is  betrayed,  not 
'only  by  the  feeUe  resistance  which  it  offered  to 
the  Odrysian  invasion,  but  by  the  duplicity  and 
intri^es  to  which  Perdiccas  fimnd  himself 
obl^ed  to  resort  in  his  transactions  with  the 
leading  states  of  Greece.  And  we  learn  from 
Thucydides,  that  at  his  death  the  country  was 
extremely  deficient  in  the  means  both  of  inter- 
nal communication  and  of  defence.  A  new  era 
began  with  the  reign  of  his  successor  Arehe- 
laus,  who,  according  to  an  account  which  we 
have  no  reason  to  question  as  to  the  main 
facts,*  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas, 

*  Plato,  GonriM,  p.  471.  A  writer  who  oonaiden  it  m 
the  great  basinou  of  luBtorv  to  place  royalty  in  the  most 
ikroorable  Hght,  of  coane  thinks  it  his  daty  to  depreciate 
the  credit  of  tk»  itocy  to  the  ntmoet.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  anflicient  for  an  historian,  who  does  not  write  wiUi  suoh 
an  ainij  to  ohsorre  that  it  is  just  as  unlikely  that  the  story 
—relating  to  a  prince  who  was  on  good  tenns  with  Athens, 
aBd  a  BunifiDoat  |«troB  of  Athenian  arts  and  literature— 
•hovid  have  beoomo  current  there  without  a  good  foundar 
^pn,  as  that  it  should  hare  been  inrented  by  Plato.  Mr. 
Clinton  (F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  SS3)  contents  himself  with  the  nmark 
that  •*  the  dremmstances  respecting  the  character  of  Arche- 
hus,  tooohed  upon  bv  Aristotle,  make  it  credible  that  he 
might  haTe  risen  to  the  throne  by  irregular  means.'*  We 
oannut  lielp  thinking  that  Plato's  story  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  plot  of  the  ArckeUau  of  Euripides,  which  he  wrote, 
as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  poet's  Greek  biographers, 
in  Macedonia,  to  gratify  his  patron.  An  ouuine  of  the  ar- 
gument is  given  by  Hyginus,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
the  remaining  fra^nenw,  it  appears  that  the  dramatic  Ar- 


mounted  the  throne  by  violence,  and  aecand 
himself  on  it  by  the  murder  of  the  rightful  heir, 
and,  it  seems,  by  marriage  with  £s  father's 
widow,  Cleopatra.*  But  the  atrocity  of  the 
crimes  by  which  he  usurped  the  crown  was 
lost  in  the  lustre  of  his  reign.  <  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  Mace:- 
donia^s  subsequent  greatness,  in  the  roads, 
walled  towns,  and  fortresses,  which  were  his 
principal  monuments,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
stronger  than  had  been  maintained  by  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Still,  the  acCual  power  of  his 
kingdom  does  not  appear  to  have  been  veiy 
considerably  enlarged.  For  we  find  that  he 
was  fain  to  terminate  a  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Sirras  and  Airhabsus — apparen^ 
ly  the  princes  of  Elymea  and  Lyncesfis— by 
bestowing  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters  on 
the  Elymean  :t  and  when  Pydna,  one  of  the 
maritime  towns  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  revolted 
from  him,  he  reduced  it  with  the  aid  of  an 
Athenian  squadron  comihanded  by  Therame- 
nes,  and  then  removed  it  to  a  new  site  between 
two  and  three  miles  fnm  the  coast,  where  he 
probably  expected  to  hold  it  more  under  his 
contr(ri.t  Nevertheless,  his  reign  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous ;  and  perhaps  by  friendly  relations  to  Ath* 
ens,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  was  no  longer  formidable  to  him,  con- 
tributed to  preserve  that  tranquillity  which  en- 
abled him  not  only  to  execute  the  works  which 
we  have  mentioned,  but  to  cultivate  the  arts 
of  peace  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors.  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  object  to  transplant  the 
literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  even  the  philosophy 
of  Greece,  particularly  of  Athens,  into  his  king- 
dom. He  induced  Euripides,  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  most  refined  Athenian  circles,  to  take  op 
his  residence  in  Macedonia,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  Agathon  likewise,  a  dramatist  of 
high  reputation,  and  Timotheus,  a  celebrated 
master  of  music  and  of  lyric  song,  were  also 
among  his  guests.    It  is  somewhat  surprising, 

ohelaos,  the  founder  of  .£g»,  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
n^ral  line,  was  an  adventurer— though  a  Heiacleid  by  birth 
~-who,  haying  taken  refoge  in  Maosdonia  at  the  court  of 
the  King  Cisseus,  delivered  him  by  his  militaiy  achioTe- 
ments  from  the  foreign  enemies  by  whom  he  was  ^reatened. 
The  king  had  promised  to  rewai^  him  with  the  hand  of  hia 
daughter  and  tne  succession  to  the  throne  ;  but  having  been 
induced  by  evil  persuasions  to  break  his  word  and  to  aim  at 
his  .benefactor's  life,  he  was  himself  killed  by  Archelans, 
who  then,  under  the  protection  of  Apollo,  became  the  found- 
er of  a  new  dvnasty.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  suoh  a 
subiect  should  have  been  chosen  by  Euripides  for  his  drama, 
if  the  history  of  the  real  Archelaus  had  not  presented  some 
parallel  circumstances.  The  details  mentioned  bv  Plato 
oonceming  the  murder  of  Aleetas  and  his  son— which,  it 
ouffht  to  have  been  mnnecessary  to  obeerre,  are  related,  not 
of  Perdiccas,  but  of  Archelaus— correspond  very  cloeely 
with  thoee  of  the  catastrophe  of  Cisseus  in  the  drama.  The 
fragment  zzxiv.  <Matthia)  hrava^  hiovpobi  Xviicdvcf  may 


ought  to  read  Ai^iav  :  %o,  a  lew  Unes  below,  tne  name 
TImmw  has  been  written  instead  of  Ilvdmf. 

I  Diodorus.  xiii.,  49.  It  was  hardly  worth  while,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  more  railing  against  the  Athenians,  to  cite 
Diod<nus  for  an  assertion  directly  contrary  to  Aat  which  is 
contained  in  the  Greek  text.  It  must  therefinie,  in  oaadouxy 
he  presumed,  that  the  historian  who  infonns  his  readen 
that  "  the  Athenians  excited  the  people  of  Pydna  to  rebel- 
lion and  eupported  them  in  it,**  was  misled— ttaturaJly 
enough' for  one  who  held  the  tdls  Urnnui  in  profooad  oon^ 
tempt — by  the  ambiguity  of  the  em  in  the  Latin  versioni, 
which,  unfortunately,  might  be  referred  eidier  to  th« 
immediately  preceding,  or  to  Archelmo. 


ARCHELAUS.— AMYNTAS  II. 


taC  a  a  fbct  safficiently  attested,  that  Socrates 
was  one  of  the  foreigners  whom  he  inrtted ; 
peihaps  because  he  had  heard  of  him  as  the 
subtlest  and  moat  accomplished  of  the  Athenian 
sophists.    Socrates,  we  are  informed,  declined 
the  inritation,  because  he  would  not  live  in  a 
place  where  he  must  reeeiye  benefits  which  he 
eoold  not  requite ;  alluding,  it  may  be,  to  the 
character  of  Archelaus,  of  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  observed,  that  he  had  taken  more  pains  to 
famish  hts  house  than  his  mind.    Archelaus 
had  engaged  Zeuxis  of  Heradea,  one  of  the 
most  fiunous  painters  of  the  day,  at  an  expense 
of  nearly  seyen  talents,  to  adorn  his  palace, 
which  drew  many  strangers  to  Pella  by  the  re- 
port of  its  magnificence.*  And  it  was,  perhaps, 
chiefly  with  Uie  yiew  of  attracting  foreigners, 
and  thus  encouraging  trade  and  commerce 
among  his  subjects,  that  he  instituted  a  festiyal 
and  games  in  imitation  of  those  of  Olympia,  at 
iEge.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  belleye  that 
these  refinements  of  the  court  produced  any 
sensible  efl^ot  on  the  main  body  of  the  nation, 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  hints 
given  by  Thueydides,  seems  hitherto  to  have 
been  very  imperfectly  ciYUized.t    It  probably 
retained  its  simple  babUs — more  ^arly  resem- 
bling ttiose  of  the  heroic  ages  than  of  Greece  in 
the  filth  century  B.C. — ae  it  continued  to  speak 
a  semi-baTbarian  dialect,  compounded,  it  would 
vppear,  of  Pelasgian  and  lUyrian  elements,  with 
a  mixture  of  the  later  Greek.    Whaterer  taste 
was  introduced  for  the  pursuits  of  art,  science, 
and  literature,  seems  to  hare  been  confined  to 
the  higher  classes ;  and  as  there  are  strong  in- 
dications that  it  was  accompanied  with  great 
eorruption  of  morals  in  the  court  circle,^:  it 
was,  perhaps,  happy  for  the  people  that  it  was 
Dot,  and  could  not,  be  more  widely  diffused.    It 
was  partly  by  the  indidgenoe  of  odious  yioes, 
though  partly  also  by  tl^  abuse  which  he  suf- 
lered  Eoripides  to  make  of  his  fayonr,  that  Ar- 
chelaus provoked  a  conspiracy  among  his  cour- 
tiera,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  reign.  4 

If  Archelaus  mounted  the  throne  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  related  on  the  best  remaining 
authority,  we  can  the  more  easily  understand 
bow  it  hiqipened  that  his  dynasty  was  of  short 
duration.  He  was  succeeded  by  Orestes,  appa- 
rently his  youngest  son  by  Cleopatra.  i£ropus, 
the  young  prince's  guardian,  suiTered  him  nomi- 
nally to  reign  four  years,  but  then  despatched 
him,  and  seized  the  crown  tor  himself  He  was 
probably  encouraged  by  the  recollection  that  his 
ward's  title  was  founded  on  a  like  usurpation. 
At  all  evests,  we  find  no  need — as  there  is  no 
historical  evidence — ^for  the  conjecture  that  this 
change  of  dynasty  was  the  resuh  of  a  reaction, 
undertaken  by  a  party  which  interest  or  preju- 
diees  attached  to  the  ancient  state  of  things, 
against  the  innovations  introduced  by  Arcbeia- 


I,  T.  H.,  xiz.,  17. 

t  Wo  anwiaUe  tAditoorerutyendenoe  for  an  nmrtkn 
if  Drayves  {Ge*ekiek$e  A^oMdtrtdM  Grwmi,  p.  S7)— who 
b  tfaw  pttit  of  his  wock  hat  coitainly  too  ofton  iaffored  hia 
faaey  to  fill  iq>  aa  hiatorical  blaak-^thaC  under  the  wiae  di- 
iMboii  of  Afirhalaas.  the  liglrt  of  oiTilintion  waa  dilTnaed 
iaAo  thft  Taaotaat  yalioya  of  Maoedonin.  Thia  ia  too  nooh 
to  iaftr  fiaia  what  Tnc^didea  aaya  of  hia  woifca,  thoagh 
dMT  no  danht  ooatribntad  aomatbtag-  towarda  the  eivilizing 
af  na  dnlast  prarinsaa.  Saa  the  end  of  note  (*),  ool.  1,  p. 
S8. 

t  Aristotle,  Pal.,T.,  8»  and  iEEUaa,  V.  B.,  ia.,  91 ;  xiii.,  4. 

i  AnstaHa,  n.  a. 


US.*  The  success  of  .^ropus  appears  to  hsve 
caUed  forth  other  more  legitimate  daims  to  the 
throne.  He,  indeed,  died  a  natural  death,  after 
a  reign  of  six  years ;  but  his  son  Pansanias  was 
assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  accession  by  a 
representative  of  the  old  rojral  family,  Amyntas 
II.,  whose  grandfother,  of  the  same  name,  was 
a  younger  son  of  King  Alexander,  the  conteoh- 
porary  of  Xerxes.  The  reign  of  Amyntaa, 
which  began  394,  was  disturbed  by  disasters 
and  vicissitudes  which  we  have  fdready  had 
occasion  to  notice,  and  which  for  a  time  threat- 
ened the  existence  of  Macedonia  as  an  inde» 
pendent  state.  We  may  here  add  that  the  U- 
lyrians,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from  his  do- 
minions very  soon  after  his  accession,  appear 
to  have  supported  the  claims  of  a  pretender 
named  Argsus,t  who,  in  fact,  remained  in  poe-  ■ 
session  of  the  throne  for  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  Amyntaa,  with  the  aid  of  the  Thessa- 
lians — ^that  is,  probably,  of  the  same  great  fam- 
ilies whom  we  afterward  find  connected  with 
the  kings  of  Macedonia-— regained  a  footing  in 
a  part  of  his  territories ;  but  it  was  not  until 
Sparte  bad  broken  the  power  of  Olynthus  that 
he  was  able  to  recover  the  whole.  We  are  not 
distinctly  infinrraed  of  any  subsequent  irruption 
of  the  niyrians  into  Macedonia ;  yet  Amyntas 
must  have  been  again  threatened  by  them,  and 
have  felt  himself  too  weak  for  resistance,  if,  as 
DiodoTUs  relatea,  he  consigned  his  youngest  \ 
son  Philip  to  them  as  a  hostage.  And  we 
would  not  reject  this  statement  because  it  has 
been  combined  with  one  scarcely  credible,  that 
the  Illyrians  lodged  their  hostage  at  Thebes. 
Amyntas  continued  to  his  death  (870)  in  close 
alliance  with  Sparta ;  but  he  also  cultivated  the 
firiendship  of  Athens,  more  especially  towards 
the  dose  of  his  reign,  when  the  intoreste  of 
Athens  and  of  Sparta  began  to  concur  in  oppo- 
sition to  Thebes;  he  professed  to  favour  tha 
claims  of  the  Athenians  on  Amphipelis,t  and 
took  so  mueh  pains  to  conciliate  the  good-wiH 
of  Iphicrates,  that  he  is  said  to  have  adopted 
him  as  his  son.^ 

These  transactions  do  not  tend  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Macedonia  was  in  a  flourish^ 
ing  condition  under  Amyntas.  It  is  surrounds 
ed  by  powerful  enemies,  and  is  only  enabled 
to  maintain  a  precarious  existence  by  foreign 
aid.  In  the  period  which  intervened  between 
his  death  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Philip,  it 
laboured  under  the  evils  of  a  disputed  suocea- 
sion  and  intestine  warfare,  while  it  was  still 
threatened  by  the  same  formidable  neighbours. 
Amyntas  left  three  sons,  Alexander,  Perdiccas, 
and  PhiUp,  then  thirteen  years  old.  Alexander 
II.  had  arrived  at  manhood,  assumed  the  reins 
of  government  without  opposition,  and  on  the 
occasion  which  drew  him,  as  we  have  seen, 
into  Thessaly  to  aid  his  iatber*s  old  allies  against 
the  tyrants  of  Phere,  discovered  signs  of  an 


*  Thia  ooDJaotnra  ia  Droynn^s,  p.  38.  Be  woold,  pai^ 
hapa,  not  hare  fallen  upon  it  if  he  had  not  neglected— either 
aa  unimportant  or  as  unworthy  of  credit — the  oiraniataaosa 
under  whioh  Arehelans  mounted  the  throne. 

t  Droyaen  (p.  99),  without  alleginir  any  authority,  calk 
him  the  youngeat  son  of  Archelaus.  The  manner  in  whitdi 
Arirtotle  (Pol.,  r.,  8)  speaka  of  the  two  eona  of  Archelnw— 
Amyntaa,  and  the  one  whom  he  had  by  Cleopatra,  whoM 
we  suppose  to  have  been  Orestes— seems  mther  to  imply 
that  he  had  no  others,  at  leaat  none  who  could  pretend  any 
title  to  the  throne. 

;  .Sschinee,  De  F.  L.,  ^35.  f  Ib.»  ^  SOL 
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enterprising^  spirit.  We  are  hot  informed  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  contest  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged with  Ptolemy  of  Alorus ;  we  do  not  know 
wbBther  Ptolemy  was  in  any  way  related  to 
the  royal  family/  nor  whether  he  laid  claim  to 
the  crown  ;t  but  it  seems  clear  that  he  was 
foyonred  by  the  queen,  Eurydice,  the  widowed 
mother  of  the  three  princes.  Perhaps  it  was 
her  quarrel  that  he  espoused  against  her  eldest 
son,  whose  death,  when  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  or  his  emissaries^  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  appears  at  least  not 
to  have  excited  her  resentment  against  the  as> 
sassin .  The  account  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch, 
that  Philip  was  among  the  hostages  delivered 
^  to  Pelopidas  when  he  came  to  arbitrate  between 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  contradicts  the  testi- 
mony of  the  contemporary  orator  iEschines, 
who  relates  that  Philip  was  still  in  Macedonia 
at  the  time  of  his  eldest  brother's  death.  The 
authority  of  iEschines,  indeed,  cannot  be  deem- 
ed oonclusive  as  to  all  the  particulars  which  he 
mentions,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  suspected 
that  he  had  been  misinformed  with  re^^rd  to 
the  precise  date  of  the  scene  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  that  it  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Afexander.^  But>we  are  inclined  to  adopt  this 
part  of  his  narrative,  as,  on  the  whole,  most 
probable  in  itself,  though  it  still  raises  great 
difficulties  as  to  the  occasion  on  which  Philip 
was  carried  away  to  Thebes.  According  to 
Plutarch,  after  the  murder  of  Alexander,  which 
most  have  happened  veiy  soon  after  the  com- 
promise, Pelopidas,  who  was  in  Thessaly  on 
his  second  expedition  against  the  tyrant  of 
Pbers,  was  invited  into  Macedonia  by  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  king,  and  obliged  Ptol- 
emy to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  preserve 
the  crown  for  the  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy, 
it  is  said,  gave  fifty  hostages  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  among  whom 
was  his  own  son  Philoxenus.  It  seems  more 
natural  that  Philip  should  have  been  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, than  on  the  occasion  of  the  contest 
between  Ptolemy  and  Alexander ;  especially  if 
Euiydice  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
an  accessory  to  her  son's  murder — a  crime 

*  Diodorus,  zv.,  71,  and  Dexippus,  ap.  Syncell.,  p.  500, 
«d.  Bonn,  are  apparently  at  variance  on  this  point ;  tnough, 
if  Ptolemy  was  an  illnfptimate  son  of  Amyntas,  their  state- 
ments may  be  reconciled. 

t  That  be  did  so  seems  to  have  been  too  hastily  assumed 
by  Flathe,  Getekiehtt  Maeedomensy  i.,  p.  30),  who  proceeds 
to  argue  that  his  claims  must  have  had  some  foundation, 
because  otherwise  he  would  not  hare  subjectad  them  to  the 
arbitmtiun  of  Pelopidas,  and  then  conjectures  that  he  ac- 
cepted an  appanage  as  a  satisfaction  for  them. 

I  Among  whom,  it  appears  from  Demosthenes  (De  F.  L., 
4  916),  was  ona  ApoUophanes  of  Pydna.  That  Ptolemy 
was  tiie  principal  in  the  plot,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
Manyas  in  Athensus  (xir.,  p.  629),  from  whom  we  learn 
that  the  conspiratora  executed  their  purpose  at  a  court 
reTel,  in  which  they  performed  the  national  war-daace, 
This  is  one  of  the  instances  from  which  we  may  learn  to  ^>- 
preciate  the  value  of  many  skeptical  arguments  grounded 
on  the  silence  of  the  orators.  A  writer  anxious  to  save 
Ptolemy's  character,  and  ignorant  o(  the  author  quoted  by 
AtheniBus,  reasons, "  Some  notice  of  this  crime,  had  it  been 
real,  could  hardlv  have  failed  (qu.,  to  be  found  7)  among  the 
orators,  especially  Demosthenes."  Apollophanes  himself, 
u  we  are  informed  by  Demosthenes,  was  afterward  assas- 
■iaated,  and  his  relatives  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  his 
tnfJMit  daughters  for  shelter  to  Olvnthns.  He  was,  there- 
fore, most  probably  murdered  by  tne  friends  of  Alexander 
<»perhapa  by  agenta  of  Perdiccas— during  the  regency  of 
Ptolemy,  whenhe  could  not  be  brought  to  justice. 

^  But  Flathe  (i.,  p.  39)  is  certainly  not  justified  in  char^ 
ging  JSschines  with  deliberato  misrepresentation. 


with  which  she  is  charged  by  some  later  writen 
— and  if  she  was  suspected  of  a  criminal  inter- 
course with  Ptolemy :  a  suspicion  which  seems, 
at  least,  to  have  been  entertained  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  which  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
her  acquiescence  in  the  murderer's  authority.* 

But  from  iEschines  we  learn  Uiat,  soon  ailer 
Alexander's  death,  a  new  pretender  to  the 
crown,  named  Pausanias,  appeared  in  Macedo* 
nia,  made  himself  master  of  several  towns,  and 
was  supported  by  a  very  powerful  party.    It' 
happened  that  at  this  juncture  Iphicrates  was 
on  the  coast,  in  command  of  a  small  squadron 
destined  to  act  against  Amphipolis.    Eurydice 
sent  to  him  to  request  an  interview ;  and,  when 
he  came,  placed  her  two  sons  in  the  attitude  of 
suppliants  at  his  knees,  and  reminding  him  of 
the  proofs  of  regard  which  he  had  received  from 
Amyntas,  implored  his  protection.    Iphicrates 
was  moved  by  her  entreaties  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Pausanias,  and  expelled  him  from  the 
kingdom.    iCschines  represents  Ptolemy  as  at 
this  time  regent,  and  as  one  of  the  parties 
obliged  by  the  intervention  of  Iphicrates  ;t  thus 
clearly  indicating  that  he  made  common  cause 
with  the  queen.    It  is  certainly  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how,  after  this  event,  Pelopidas  coaU 
have  been  invited  into  Macedonia  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  Plutarch.    But  this  difficulty 
is  scarcely  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  JBschines  was  mistaken  as  to  Philip's 
presence  at  the  interview  with  Iphicrates,t  es- 
pecially as  the  orator  himself  alludes  to  a  trea- 
ty into  which  Ptolemy  afterward  entered  with 
the  Thebans.    It  may,  therefore,  be  safest  to 
conjecture  that  Pelopidas  was  called  in  by  some 
firiends  of  the  royal  family  to  shi^d  it  from 
the  danger  with  which  it  might  well  seem  to 
be  threatened  by  Ptolemy's  ambition.    Ptolemy 
kept  possession  of  the  government  three  years ; 
Diodorus  simply  says  that  he  reigned  so  long ; 
probably,  however,  he  never  assumed  any  other 
title  than  that  of  regent,  though  he  may  have 
had  no  intention  of  ever  resigning  his  power  to 
the  rightful  heir.    And  it  was  perhaps  as  much 
in  self-defence,  as  to  revenge  his  brother's  mur- 
der or  his  mother's  shame,  that  Perdiccas  killed 
him  (364). 

Concerning  the  reign  of  Perdiccas  III.  we 

*  The  stories  told  of  Eurydice  by  Justin  may  not  be  all 
true,  but  it  is  not  dear  on  what  grounds  Mr.  Clinton  (F. 
H.,  ii.,  p.  2S6)  observes  that  "  they  are  Tirtually  conDitTadicfe> 
ed  by  the  namtiTe  of  JEschines."  It  was  surely  quite 
possible,  though  the  had  conspired  with  her  paramour 
against  the  life  both  of  her  husband  and  her  eldest  son,  and 
designed  to  destroy  the  two  younger,  that  she  might  still 
make  use  of  them  in  the  manner  described  by  JEschines,  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  Iphicrates  against  Pausaniaa.  Tha 
writer,  whose  **  accustomed  judgment"  Mr.  Clinton  com- 
mends, was  at  least  consistent  with  himself,  when,  havinf 
—perhaps  through  the  oversight  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton in  a  precedingnote— placed  the  fact  of  theassassinatioii 
of  Alexander  bv  Ptolemy  among  the  stories  of  Justin  and 
AthenoBUs  whicn  seem  unworthy  of  credit,  he  likewise  re- 
jected the  tale  ^wut  Eurydice  as  fabulous.  But  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, who  admtte  that  Ptolemy  was  the  murderer  of  Alexan- 
der, and  thinks  it  probable  that  he  was  appointed  regent  in 
a  regular  way  during  the  minority  of  Perdiccas,  ought  to 
hare  explained  how  it  happened  that  Eurydice,  when  sIm 
was  imploring  the  protection  of  Iphicrates  against  Piauaaai- 
as,  did  not  throw  out  a  wonl  about  Ptolemy's  crinae,  and 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  young  princes  from  a  n- 
gent  who  had  murdered  their  elder  bratner.  The  aarrativ* 
of  Machines  appears  to  us  virtually  to  confirm  Justin's  tals, 
which,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  consisted  of  naoj 
parts. 

X  This  is  Flathe*s  wny  of  solving  the  difficulty,  v.  a. 
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haTe  Imt  Taiy  scanty  information  ;  but  all  that 
we  luiow  of  him  leads  us  to  conclude  that  he 
was  not  deficient  in  spirit  and  ability.    He  re- 
sisted the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  on  Amphip- 
oljs,  and  appears  to  have  gained  some  advan- 
tage over  diem,  either  in  war  or  by  negotiation. 
He  was  also  a  patron  of  arts  and  let^rs,  and, 
Wte  Archelaus,  is  said  to  have  shown  an  im- 
pradent  partiality  for  some  of  the  learned  men 
whom  he  drew  to  bis  court.   We  hear  that  one 
Euphrens,  a  Eubcean  of  Oreus.  acquired  such 
influence  over  him,  and  so  foolishly  abused  it, 
88  to  exclude  all  guests  from  the  royal  table 
who  could  not  contribute  to  the  conversation 
by  their  scientific  or  philosophical  accomplish- 
ments.   Though  there  may  be  some  exaggera- 
tion in  this  statement,  it  seems  certain  that  he 
became  powerful  enough  to  excite  vehement 
indignation  in  some  of  the  courtiers,  and  that 
it  was  chiefly  in  revenge  for  the  insolence 
which  he  had  shown  in  his  prosperity  that  he 
was  afterward  put  to  death  at  Oreus  by  the 
Macedonian  general  Parmenio.*     Perdiccas, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  neglected  the 
daties  of  bis  station.    He  took  the  field  a^inst 
the  niyrians,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
them  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.    He  left  an 
infant  son  named  Amyntas.t 

At  the  time  of  this  event  Philip  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Diodorus  supposes  that  he 
was  still  at  Thebes,  but  that,  on  receiving  in- 
UeUigeoce  of  his  brother*s  death,  he  made  his 
escape,  and  suddenly  appeared  in  Macedonia.^: 
It  is  not  diflicult  to  understand  how  the  story 
may  have  taken  this  form :  a  hostage  so  impor- 
tant, it  might  easily  be  supposed  by  writers  ac- 
qqaiDted  with  his  subsequent  history,  would  not 
have  been  willingly  surrendered  by  the  The- 
boiis :  it  is  certain,  however,  from  better  au- 
thoritj,  that  he  had  been  already  restored  to 
his  coontry,  and,  it  is  probable,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas,  when  the  Thebans  could 
have  no  motive  for  detaining  him.  Extrava- 
gantly as  some  modem  writers  have  indulged 
their  imagination  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  time  was  employed  during  his  so- 
journ at  Thebes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 

*  AtheuBiu,  xi.,  p.  506,  from  Caryttiaa. 

t  ^tutin,  Tii.,  5.  Juftin  doet  not  mention  his  name, 
vliich  is  soDpUed  by  other  writen.  The  reader  is  prob- 
shlj  uwmn  ttnt  it  has  been  asserted-t-with  the  assoranoe 
«f  eootented  ignonmce— that  "  amon|f  extant  ancient  au- 
thoiB  JustiB  alone  tells  of  an  infiut  son  left  by  Perdiccas, 
who  anoeaedsd  him  on  the  throne,  and  for  whom  Phihp 
lamg  acted  as  gnardian  and  regent.*'  Bat  Justin^s  main 
tut,  that  Perdiccas  left  an  in&nt  son,  is  follj  confirmed  by 
tks  testimony  of  Q.  Cartius,  vi.,  9,  17 ;  ti.,  10,  94,  and 
PoiymBas,  iriii.,  60.  The  fonner  mentions  the  plot  formed 
by  Amyntas,  son  of  Perdiocas,  against  his  consin  Alexaa- 
dar :  the  latter  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Philip.  Their 
rridenoe  is  illastrated  and  confirmed  by  Arrian  (i.^  5),  from 
whom  wa  Isam  that  the  prinoeas  had  become  a  widow  soon 
after  JJexaader's  aooeseion  to  the  throne.  There  can, 
therafore,  be  no  doabt  that  this  is  the  Amyntas  to  whom 
Ptntaxtb  ^odea  (De  Alex.  M.  Fortona,  i.,  p.  3S7,  C), 
tlioacfc  Wyttenbacfa  has  oonfonnded  him  with  another 
Aaqrotas,  son  ef  Aatioehos.  The  atatement,  therefore,  so 
•opeiciluyasly  rejected,  resta  in  the  main  on  as  good  groand 
as  almost  any  in  history.  But  Joatin'a  Jtiu  aeems  to  pro- 
fiom  some  austake,  being  hardly  conaiatent  with  hia 


t  Thim  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  Diodorus,  xvi.,  S. 
To  pntmad  that  his  acconnt  wants  **  no  yiolenoe  to  make  it 
aeeaad  -with  that  of  PhiHp**  eatabliahment  in  Macedonia 
jiieii  bjr  Spenaippna,''  only  betraya  the  incapacity  of  the 
wiiini  who  ■slmin  the  remm  to  ondentand  a  plain  Greek 
tentepce.  Weeaeling  waa  indeed  one  of  the  tdU  Umnudf 
bift  he  ponsiaspifl  a  kind  of  knowledge  not  nseless  eren  to 
aa  histociaa  of  Graece. 


rate  the  importance  of  the  opportunities  it  al^ 
forded  him  for  the  acquisition  of  various  kinds 
of  knowledge,  or  to  doubt  that  he  availed  him- 
self of  them  with  all  the  energy  and  perseve- 
rance which  belonged  to  his  character.  It  is, 
perhaps,  less  probable  that  the  house  of  Polym- 
nis,  the  father  of  Epaminondas,  should  have 
been  chosen  for  his  residence,  as  Diodoras  re- 
lates, than  that  of  Pammenes,  according  to 
Plutarch's  statement  ;*  and  the  fable  of  his 
Pythagorean  studies — worthy  of  Diodorus — ^is  , 
below  criticism,  t  But  a  certain  tincture  oi 
philosophy  was  at  this  time  deemed  almost  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  education. 
The  fame  of  Plato,  who  had,  no  doubt,  many 
admirers  and  disciples  at  Thebes,  could  not 
but  engage  Philip's  attention  and  awaken  hia 
curiosity.  We  do  not  undertake  to  deter* 
mine  whether  the  relations  subsisting  between 
Thebes  and  Athens,  during  his  stay  in  Greece, 
Were  such  as  permit  us  to  suppose  that  he  visit- 
ed Athens,  or  became  personally  acquainted 
with  the  founder  of  the  Academy ;  but  it  seems 
an  almost  inevitable  inference,  from  a  fact  at- 
tested by  contemporary  evidence,  that  some 
kind  of  communication  took  place  during  this 
period  between  Plato  and  Philip,  which  im- 
pressed the  philosopher  with  a  &vourable  opin- 
ion of  the  prince ;  and  it  is  not  too  bold,  if  it  be 
not  an  indispensable  conjecture,  that  Philip's 
esteem  and  admiration  for  Aristotlo,  of  which 
he  afterward  gave  so  remarkable  a  proof,  had 
its  origin  in  an  acquaintance  formed  at  the 
same  epoch.  Speusippus,  Plato's  kinsman  and 
favourite  scholar,  related  that,  by  Plato's  recom- 
mendation, conveyed  through  Euphr»us,  Per- 
diccas was  induced  to  bestow  a  principality,  by 
way  of  appanage,  on  his  brother,  who  was,  con- 
sequently, in  possession  of  it,  and  in  Macedonia 
when  the  throne  became  vacant.  The  author- 
ity of  Speusippus  must  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
place  the  substance  of  this  account — ^the  grant 
itself,  and  his  uncle's  recommendation — ^beyond 
question ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  slightest 
degree  improbable,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
known  characters  and  situation  of  the  parties, 
in  any  one  of  the  particulars ;  only  it  may  be 
necessary  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  Philip's  return  to  Macedonia  was  effected 
through  Plato's  mediation,  or  that  Plato  had 
been  previously  in  correspondence  with  Per- 
diccas. The  king  had  no  reason  to  be  jealous 
of  his  brother  ;t  and  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Thebans,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 

*  The  French  anthor  who  anppooed  that,  on  acconnt  of 
the  pOTvrty  of  Polymnis,  a  pnblic  pension  was  assigned  to 
defray  the  expense  of  Philip's  edocatioo,  peroeiTed  the  dif> 
flcol^,  but  waa  not  happy  in  hia  expedient  for  remoring  ib 

t  It  did  not  deaerre  the  elaborate  diacnaaion  which  We^ 
aeUng  haa  beatowed  on  it  in  his  note  on  xri.,  S.  The  maia 
fact,  which  is  the  only  point  of  importance— Philip's  resi- 
dence aa  a  hostage  at  Tnebea— ia  not  at  all  afiectea  by  tha 
diacrepancea  which  he  notices.  Thia  ia  another  inatanoa 
which  oni^t  to  teach  n«  caution  in  drawing  arguments 
from  the  ailence  of  the  oratora.  It  ia  oertainlr  remarkable 
that  no  alluaion  occura  in  an^jr  of  them  to  thia  period  of 
Philip*a  life,  especially  aa  Dio  Chryaostom  (ii.,  p.  M6^ 
Reiak)  mentiona  a  report,  which,  if  it  had  been  curraat  ia 
the  time  of  Demosthenes,  might  hare  aiTorded  a  topic  ibr 
inrective ;  but  no  intelligent  critic  will  think  this  a  sofll- 
cient  reaaon  for  queationung  the  fact.  % 

t  It  ia  a  merely  arbitrary  conjecture  of  Flathe's  (i.,  pb 
48)  that  Philip'a  desire  to  mitain  the  government  of  a  Map 
cedooian  proTinoe  had  proroked  a  miaunderatandinff  be- 
tween him  and  Perdiocas,  which  was  adjusisd  by  Flato^ 
mediation. 
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ooald  not  hare  wished  to  detain  him.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  enough  that  the  term  of 
three  years  assigned  to  his  stay  at  Thebes, 
though  not  on  the  best  authority,  is  not  far 
ttosa  the  troth.  It  would  be  the  part  of  his  life 
which  intervened  between  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  of  twenty. 

It  was,  nndoubtedly,  not  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, either  qiecolative  or  practical,  that  chief- 
ly occupied  Philip's  attention  during  this  period. 
To  the  society  in  which  it  was  pmed  he  may 
haTe  been  mainly  indebted  for  that  command 
of  the  Greek  language  which  enabled  him  both 
to  write  and  speSk  it  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
elegance  not  inferior  to  that  of  ^e  most  prac- 
tised orators  of  his  day.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant advantages  which  he  gained  from  his  stay 
at  Thebes  were  probably  derived  from  the 
military  and  political  lessons  with  which  the 
conversation  of  generals  and  statesmen  like 
Eparainottdas,  Pelopidas,  and  their  friends^ 
omdd  not  fail  to  abound.  It  was  by  them  that 
the  art  of  war  had  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  it  had  yet  reached  in  Greece ;  or,  rather, 
tb^,  more  particttlarly  Epaminondas,  had  given 
it  a  new  form,  and  the  details  of  their  battles 
and  campaigns  would  be  eagerly  collected  by 
an  intelligent  and  ambitious  youth.  Thebes 
was  at  this  time  the  great  centre  of  political 
movements— 4he  point  from  which  the  condi- 
tion, interests,  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
Greek  states  might  be  most  distinctly  survey- 
ed. Here,  too,  were  to  be  gained  the  clearest 
ideas  of  the  state  of  parties,  of  the  natuve  and 
working  of  republican,  especially  of  democrat- 
ieal  institutions :  here,  probably,  Philip  learned 
many  of  those  secrets  which  often  enabled  him 
to  conquer  without  drawing  the  sword.  And 
as  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most  favourable 
positions  for  studying  the  Greek  character,  so 
the  need  which  his  situation  imposed  on  him 
of  continufU  caution  and  self-control  must  have 
served  very  greatly  to  sharpen  his  natural  sa- 
gacity, and  to  form  the  address  whi<^  he  after- 
ward displayed  in  dealing  with  men,  and  win- 
ning them  for  his  ends.  What  were  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  taste  and  feelings  by 
his  residence  at  Thebes  it  would  be  vain  to  in- 
quire ;  hut  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  parts 
of  his  political  conduct  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  view- 
ed Athens  with  a  certain  degree  of  predilec- 
tion, which  inclined  him,  where  his  own  inter- 
ests allowed  liberty  of  choice,  to  &vour  her  at 
the  expense  of  her  Bceotian  rival. 

Nature  had  gifted  him  with  almost  eveiy 
quality  that  coh&L  fit  him  for  the  station  which 
he  was  destined  to  fill :  a  frame  of  extraordina- 
ry robustness,  which  was  no  doubt  well  trained 
In  the  exercises  of  the  Tbeban  palsstras ;  a 
nobie  person,  a  commanding  and  prepossessing 
mien,  which  won  respect  and  inspired  confi- 
denoe  in  all  who  approached  him;  ready  elo- 
quence, to  which  art  only  applied  the  cultiva- 
tion requisite  to  satisfy  the  fastidious  demands 
of  a  rhetorical  age ;  quickness  of  observation, 
acuteness  of  discernment,  preeenoe  of  mind,  fer- 
tility of  invention,  and  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  men  and  things.  There  seem  to  have 
been  two  features  in  his  character,  which,  in 
another  station,  or  under  different  circumstan- 
ces, might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him  into  an 


ordinary  person,  but  wfaMh  were  so  oontrdM 
by  his  fortune  as  to  eontrihute  not  a  little  toUa 
success.    He  ap^an  to  have  been  by  his  tem- 
perament prone  to  almost  every  kind  of  sensual 
pleasure ;  but  as  his  life  was  too  busy  to  allow 
him  often  to  indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  ex- 
cesses wore  the  air  of  an  amiable  condescen* 
sion.    So  his  natural  humour  would,  perhaps, 
have  led  him  too  often  to  forget  his  dignity  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  inferiors.    Bat  to  Phil- 
ip, the  great  king,  the  conqueror,  the  restless 
politician,  these  intervals  of  relaxation  occur- 
red so  rarely,  that  they  might  strengthen  his 
infiuence  with  the  vulgar,  and  could  never  ex- 
pose him  to  contempt.    From  that  he  was  se* 
cured  by  the  energy  of  will,  which  made  all  his 
faculties  and  accomplishments  of  mind  and 
body,  and  even  his  faiUngs,  as  well  as  what 
may  be  called  in  a  lower  sense  his  virtues — his 
afihbility,  clemency,  and  generosity — always 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  his  lofty  ambi- 
tion.   A  moral  estimate  of  such  a  man*s  char- 
acter is  comprised  in  the  bare  mention  of  his 
ruling  passion,  and  cannot  be  enlarged  by  any 
investigation  into  the  motives  of  particular  ac- 
tions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  con- 
sider him  in  any  other  light  thsn  as  an  instni- 
ment  of  Providence  for  fixing  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. 

The  time  had  come  when  all  these  tjualities 
and  attainments  were  to  be  called  forth  into  ac- 
tion,, and  were  to  be  matured  in  a  new  and 
harder  school  of  practical  experience.  The  sit- 
uation in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  brother's 
death  was  one  of  great  apparent  difficulty  and 
danger.  As  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  royal 
inAot,  he,  of  course,  immediately  took  charge  of 
the  government ;  it  is  possible,  indeed,  that  it 
was  committed  to  him  by  Perdiccas  when  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition.  The  throne  which  he 
had  to  defend  was  threatened  by  enemies  in 
many  quarters.  The  Illyrians  had -not  taken 
advantage  of  their  victory  to  carry  their  arms 
farther  into  the  country.  The  main  body,  at 
least,  had  returned  home  with  their  booty.  But 
they  were  said  to  be  collecting  their  forces  for 
a  fresh  invasion,  and  from  the  Uinguage  of  Dio- 
doras*  it  would  even  seem  as  if  they  still  re- 
tained possession  of  some  Macedonian  districts 
or  towns  adjacent  to  their  frontier.  The  west- 
em  provinces  lay  at  their  mercy.  The  Psoni- 
ans,  the  nearest  neighbours  of  Macedonia  to- 
wards the  north,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  inroad  for  plunder.  At  the  same  time, 
the  juncture  invited  two  pretenders  to  put  for- 
ward their  daims  to  the  crown,  or,  rather,  to 
use  tiiem  as  a  pretext  for  seizing  it  by  means 
of  foreign  aid.  Pausanias,  no  doubt  the  com- 
petitor oC  Perdiccas,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  expelled  by  Iphicrates,  obtained  promises 
of  aid  firom  the  King  of  Thrace,  perhaps  Cotys, 
whose  dominions  included  most  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  Odiysian  empire ;  and  be  might 
reckon  on  finding  many  partisans  in  Macedonia, 
where  he  had  b^n  so  strongly  supported  but  a 
few  years  before.  Argsus,  too,  the  old  adver- 
sary of  Amyntas,  appears  to  have  revived  hia 
pretensions,  unless  he  had  transmitted  them  to 
a  younger  daimant  of  the  same  name.  Argm- 
us,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  had  gained  the 
Athenians  over  to  his  interest  by  a  promise  of 

*  zvi,  4. 
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ooQcesaioDs  with  regard  to  Amphipolis, 
wiiich  had  been  during  the  last  reign  the  main 
lafeject  of  contest  between  the  republic  and 
Maoedcmia.  Mantias,  an  Athenian  general,  had 
been  sent  witii  a  considerable  squadron,  and  a 
fonae  including  9000  heavy-anned,  to  support 
him.  This  was  the  antagonist  immediately 
the  most  formidable,  both  as  haying  disciplined 
troops  at  his  command,  and  as  being  enabled, 
with  the  help  of  the  Athenian  navy,  to  ttireaten 
ihe  most  important  provinces,  and  the  seat  of 
goremment  A  war  with  Athens,  while  the 
kingdom  was  exposed  to  so  many  other  ene- 
mies, was  of  itseif  greatly  to  be  dreaded. 

There  was,  however,  one  advantage  which 
Fhflip  drew  from  his  alarming  and  embarrass- 
ing position.  The  evils  of  civil  war  and  for- 
eign invasion,  with  which  the  country  was 
either  threatened  or  actually  assailed,  turned 
all  eyes  towards  him  as  the  man  on  whom  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  rested.  The  infant  king 
vaa  generally  overlooked,  and  he  was  eaeoor- 
aged  inmiediately  to  direct  his  views  to  the 
crown,  and  was  perhaps  regarded  by  many  from 
the  fiiBt  as  his  hrother^s  sncoessor.  The  law 
of  snceesioQ,  though,  in  peacefid  times  and  or- 
dinary caises,  It  recognised  the  principle  of  lin- 
eal repiesentation,  seems  not  to  have  been 
more  precisely  determined,  or,  at  least,  more  in- 
flexible, in  Macedonia  than  in  the  Greek  mon- 
archies of  the  Homeric  ages.  Still  it  appears 
that  Philip  did  not  attempt  at  once  to  set  his 
nephew  aside,  or  assume  the  regal  title,  which 
iroiild  have  been  impolitic  while  there  were  two 
other  pretenders  to  the  crown,  powerfully  sup- 
ported from  without.  Bat  he  took  his  meas- 
ures, that,  as  soon  as  these  competitors  Aoald 
be  removed,  he  might  execute  his  purpose  with- 
out oppoeition.  If  we  may  believe  Justin,*  a 
prophecy  was  eiroulaied,  which,  if  it  was  really 
coneiit  at  this  period*  must  have  been  fabrica- 
ted by  his  emissaries  with  this  object:  that 
Maeeioma  $hmUd  flourish  exceedingly  under  one 
ef  ike  tone  ef  AmyntoM*  And  we  may  collect 
msa  Diodorust  that  he  was  at  great  pains  to 
gain  the  affections  of  the  army,  and  frequently 
exerted  his  eloquence  for  this  purpose ;  though 
tte  annalist  qpeaks  of  his  numerous  harangues 
as  if  they  were  only  designed  to  infuse  courage 
into  his  troops.  The  admiration  excited  by  this 
rare  talent  served,  at  least,  to  strengthen  the  im- 
pression prodnced  by  his  person  and  manners, 
and  by  the  affability  with  which  he  tempered 
the  strictness  of  military  discipline. 

The  forces  which  he  was  able  to  collect 
would  probabfy  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to 
sustain  so  many  difibrent  attacks  as  now  threat- 
ened him  at  once,  and  his  genius  inclined  him 
to  try  other  means  of  averting  the  danger.  The 
Pteooian  chief,  whose  only  aim  appears  to  have 
been  to  enridi  his  people  with  booty,  having 
pertly  accomplished  his  purpose,  was  easily  in- 
daoed  by  an  embasay,  which  carried  presents 
and  promises  to  him  and  his  leading  men,  to 
wiOidraw  his  army.  The  King  of  Thrace,  a 
weak,  kDcnrious  prince,  who  was  hardly  master 
<tf  his  reason,  was  persuaded,  by  a  negotiation 
simtlaTly  conducted,  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
Piwsanias ;  and  this  pretender  had  no  other 
means  of  enforcing  his  chiims.  Philip  was  thus 
left  at  liberty  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to 

t  z?i,S. 


the  Athenians  and  Argteus ;  and  he  would  glad 
ly  have  rid  himself  of  them  by  like  methods. 
It  was  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphipolis,  not 
any  wish  to  place  Argeus  on  the  throne,  that 
had  induced  Athens  to  interfere ;  and  Philip 
seems  to  have  hoped,  by  satisQring  her  on  thn 
point,  to  detach  her  from  the  side  of  his  rival. 
The  language  of  Diodorus  would  of  itself  lead 
the  reader  to  suppose  that  Amphipolis  was  at 
this  time  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison, 
and  that  Philip,  before  hostilities  had  been  be- 
gun by  the  Athenian  armament  under  Mantias, 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  place,  and  public- 
ly renounced  his  claims  to  it.*  Polyeenus  still 
more  distinctly  intimates  that  this  was  the  state 
of  the  case  ;t  and  if  we  may  believe — on  still 
inferior  authority^— that  Philip  received  divine 
honours  at  Amphipolis  before  he  became  finally 
master  of  it,  this  extravagant  display  of  grati- 
tude would  seem  to  require  the  supposition  of 
some  solid  and  extraordinary  benefit,  something, 
therefore,  beyond  a  mere  verbal  recognition  of 
its  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
no  express  information,  nor  any  other  reason  tc 
conjecture  thiU  Perdiccas  had  ever  become  sc 
far  master  of  Amphipolis ;  and  to  suppose  tha 
Philip  parted  with  so  important  a  place,  on  the 
chance  of  being  able  to  recover  it  as  soon  as  the 
immediate  object  of  the  sacrifice  should  have 
been  attained,  would  be  to  imagine  a  finesse 
not,  indeed,  too  deep  for  his  character,  but  stQ 
requiring  stronger  evidence  than  the  fact  rest 
on.  A  suspicion,  indeed,  will  readily  suggest 
itself  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Diodorus,  that 
he  has  here  mentioned  the  step  which  Philip 
took  a  little  later,  with  regard  to  Amphipolis, 
prematurely.  But  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that, 
before  any  blow  was  struck,  he  should  have  en« 
deavoured  to  deprive  Argieus  of  Athenian  sup* 
port  by  a  declaration  which  cost  him  nothing. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been,  even  at  the* 
time,  fdtogether  ineffectual.  Mantias,  indeed, 
arrived  at  Methone,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  with 
the  pretender ;  but  he  seems  to  have  done  no» 
thing.  Anaeus,  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Macedonian  exiles,  hoped  to  find  par- 
tisans in  the  country ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  be  most  favour- 
ably received  was  no  other  than  the  ancient 
capital  Mg9i.  In  that  direction  he  set  out  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenaries — whether 
collected  by  himself  or  brought  by  Mantias,  does 
not  appear.  Mantias  remained  at  Methone ; 
but  he  suffered  some  of  the  Athenian  troops  to 
accompany  his  ally.  The  attempt  on  iE^se  to- 
tally failed :  no  one  ventured  to  declare  hunself 
in  the  pretender's  favour ;  and  he  was  so  dis^ 
heartened  by  this  repulse,  that  he  determined 
to  return  to  Methone.  But  in  the  mean  while 
Philip  had  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched 
to  cut  off  the  invader's  retreat.  An  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  Argsus  was  defeated 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
army  forced  to  take  refiige  on  an  eminence, 
where  they  were  sorrounded  and  reduced  to 
capitulate  with  the  conqueror.  They  obtained 
leave  to  depart  unmolested,  on  condition  of  giv^ 

*  zri.,  8,  huv9Un  ^txf^^frfn  t%  WAmk*  ^f^S  tAri^ 
ahr6v»uov> 
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log  Qp  the  exiles.  Whether  Argeus  was  one 
of  the  number,  or  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  we  are 
not  informed:  his  name  appears  no  more  in 
history. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  Philip  on  this 
occasion  were  some  of  the  Athenian  troops.* 
These  he  detained  only  to  distinguish  them 
with  peculiar  favours ;  for  he  not  only  set  them 
at  liberty,  but  made  presents  to  each  of  them 
oquiyalent  to  the  property  they  had  lost.  They 
were,  of  course,  bound  to  return  home ;  and  it 
is  probable  than  Mantias,  having  no  longer  any 
mission  to  execute  in  Macedonia,  led  his  whole 
armament  back  to  Athens.  The  prisonere  were 
accompanied  or  tbllowed  by  envoys,  bearing  a 
letter  from  Philip  to  the  people,  in  which — 
probably  with  expostulations  on  their  unprovo- 
ced  hostility — ^he  expressed  his  desire  to  renew 
the  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  his 
father  and  the  republic.  The  subject  of  Am- 
phipolis  was  not  passed  over  in  silence  in  this 
letter;  though,  as  we  are  uncertain- what  Phil- 
ip had  before  done  with  regard  to  it,  we  are  the 
less  able  to  determine  what  he  now  said.  The 
sequel,  however,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  he  did 
not  confine  his  professions  to  the  declaration — 
now  either  first  made  or  repeated— of  his  will- 
ingness to  leave  it  independent,  but  that  he 
threw  out  hints  from  which  it  might  be  gather- 
ed that  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  it  re- 
duced under  the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  How- 
ever this  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  liberality  to- 
wards the  prisoners  made  a  very  strong  im- 
pression in  his  favour  on  the  assembly,  and  in- 
clined the  Athenians  to  expect  all  they  could 
desire  from  the  friendly  disposition  of  which, 
eren  under  such  provocation,  he  had  given  so 
striking  a  proof  Demosthenes  intimates  that 
the  people's  gratitude  was,  at  the  moment,  so 
lively,  that  almost  any  honours  might  have  been 
obtained  for  Philip,  t  If,  as  is  probable,  Argsus 
was  no  longer  in  the  way,  there  remained  no 
laither  obstacle  to  peace ;  and  it  was  soon  af- 
ter concluded,  apparently  without  any  express 
stipulation  on  either  side  with  regard  to  Am- 
phipolis. 

Philip's  victory  raised  the  spirits  of  his  troops, 
which  had  been  cast  down  by  the  defeat  of  Per- 
diocas.  The  success  of  his  negotiations  secu- 
red his  government  from  internal  opposition. 
But  still  it  appeared  to  rest  on  a  merely  preca- 
rious foundation,  so  long  <as  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country  might  be  said  to  be  purchased  from 
one  enemy,  or  to  be  due  to  the  forbearance  of 
another.  Fortunately  for  him,  just  as  he  had 
freed  himself  from  the  burden  of  the  Athenian 
war,  the  death  of  Agis,  king  of  the  Psonians, 
afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of  invading  Peonia 
at  the  juncture  when  it  was  least  capable  of 
resisting  his  arms.  He  defeated  the  forces 
which  were  brought  against  him,  and  compel- 
led the  Paeonians  to  render  him  tokens  of  sub- 
mission, which  were,  perhaps,  chiefly  important 
as  they  humbled  the  insolence  of  the  nation,  and 
encouraged  the  Macedonians  to  regard  them- 
selves as  its  masters.  But  a  more  formidable 
enemy  remained  in  the  Illyrians,  who  hitherto, 
in  the  wars  between  the  two  nations,  had  been 

*  Diodoru«  does  not  mention  them  :  the  lanruafe  of  De- 
■MitheiiM,  where  hia  immediate  object  wonld  have  inclined 
him  not  to  underrate  the  nomber,  aeema  to  imply  that  it 
was  imaU.  Ariatocr.. «  144,  'Lfratw  Kardywras  \alSwv 
rmv  ^luripmv  nvAs  .iraAirdv.  f  Anatoer.,  a.  a. 


almost  always  successful  aggressors,  and  weve 
now  in  possession  of  many  places  belonging  to 
Macedonia.    Their  king,  Bardylis,  though  he 
still  retained  sufficient  vigour  of  mind  and  body 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station,  had  reach- 
ed an  age — ^ninety,  it  is  said* — in  which  the 
roost  restless  spirits  grow  patient  of  repose. 
Philip's  successes  and  increasing  reputation  no 
doubt  also  tended  to  dispose  him  tow^ards  peace ; 
and  hearing  that  the  Macedonian  prince  was 
making  preparations  to  invade  Illyria,  he  en- 
deavoured to  avert  the  attack  by  pacific  over- 
tures.   The  terms  he  proposed  were,  simply, 
that  each  party  should  retain  what  it  possessed. 
Philip,  however,  now  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  require  that  the  Illyrians  should  evac- 
uate all  the  territory  they  had  conquered  from 
Macedonia.    It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this 
demand  comprised  only  what  had  been  lost 
through  the  defeat  of  Perdiecas,  or  earlier  con- 
quests of  the  Illyrians.    It  was,  however,  re- 
jected ;  the  niyrian  king  prepared  to  meet  the 
threatened  invasion,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  led  his  forces  into  the  field  in 
person.!    According  to  Dtodorus,  the  numbers 
of  the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal,  and  the 
heavy  infantry  in  each  amounted  to  10,000  men. 
His  description  of  the  battle  seems  not  to  have 
been  drawn  so  much  as  usual  from  his  imagina- 
tion, and  suggests  the  idea  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, perhaps  for  the  first  time,  Philip  put  in 
practice  the  lessons  he  had  learned  trom  his 
Theban  masters,  and  gained  the  victory  chiefly 
by  a  judicious  concentration  of  his  force  and 
employment  of  his  cavalry — ^in  which  he  seems 
to  have  been  superior  to  the  enemy — after  the 
example  of  Epaminondas.    The  loss  of  the  Il- 
lyrians is  said  to  have  amounted  to  7000  men ; 
and  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the  terms 
of  peace  imposed  by  the  conqueror.     They  ce- 
ded to  him  all  that  they  possessed  east  of  the 
Lake  of  Lychnus,  and  thus  not  only  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  principal  pass  by  which 
they  had  been  used  to  penetrate  into  Macedo- 
nia, but  opened  a  way  by  which  he  might  at 
any  time  descend,  through  their  own  territory, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  t 

It  may  safely  be  presumed  that,  after  this 
brilliant  success,  Philip  no  longer  hesitated  to 
assume  the  kingly  title.  His  usurpation — for 
such  it  appears  to  have  been,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Macedon — was,  however,  most  proba- 
bly sanctioned  by  the  unanimous  consent  botii 
of  the  army  and  the  nation.  How  secure  he 
felt  himself  in  their  afiisctions  is  manifest  from 
his  treatment  of  his  deposed  nephew.  He  was 
so  little  jealous  of  him,  that  he  brought  him  up 
at  his  court,  and,  in  time,  bestowed  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  daughters  on  him.^  The  transfer 
of  the  crown  was  so  quiet  and  noiseless,  that  it 
seems  not  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators ;  whose  silence  may,  at  all  events, 
be  admitted  as  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  transaction  on  which  they  could  grouna 
a  charge  against  Philip. 

His  victory  over  the  Illyrians  is  connected 
by  Diodorus  with  the  institution  of  the  Maoedo- 

*  Laciazi,  Macrob.,  10;  iii.,  p.  915,  Reiz;  from  which 
paaaage  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  either  fell  In  tha  hattla, 
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Bian  phalanXi  which  he  is  said  to  have  invented. 
The  testimony  of  the  ancients  on  this  point  has 
been  verj  confidently  rejected  in  modern  times, 
without  any  good  reason.    We  may,  indeed, 
donbt  whether  this  body,  as  it  existed  in  the 
begioniog  of  Philip*s  reign,  difiered  in  any  im- 
portant feature  from  that  which  was  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  from  the  The- 
ban  phalanx.    But  it  is  another  question  wheth- 
er the  Macedonian  armies  had  ever  before  been 
oiganized  on  this  plan ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  us  from  admitting  the  statement  of 
aatbora,  certainly  better  informed  than  our- 
selves, that  it  was  first  introduced  by  Philip.* 
Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  he 
at  the  same  time  made  some  improvements  in 
the  arms,  or  the  structure  of  the  phalanx,  which 
entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epithet,  and  him  to  the 
honour  of  an  inventor.    Both  the  tactics  and 
the  discipline  of  the  army  seem  UWiave  been  in 
a  very  low  state  under  his  predecessors ;  and 
this  was  perhaps  the  main  cause  of  the  defeats 
which  they  so  often  experienced  from  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians.    Philip  paid  no  less  atten- 
tion to  the  discipline  than  to  the  organization 
of  his  forces.    His  regulations  were  strict,  and 
were  enforced  with  inflexible  severity.    He  for- 
bade the  use  of  carriages,  even  to  his  officers, 
allowed  the  cavalry  only  a  single  attendant  for 
each  man,  and  for  the  infantry  but  one  in  com- 
mon to  every  ten  soldiers,  to  carry  the  more 
cumbrous  parts  of  their  baggage.    Examples 
of  his  rigid  discipline  have  been  preserved.    He 
is  reported  to  have  dismissed  a  distinguished 
fbreigner  from  his  service  for  using  a  hot  bath 
— obaerving,  it  is  said,  that  this  was  a  luxury 
which  even  the  Macedonian  women  did  not  al- 
low themselves — and  to  have  banished  two  of 
his  generals  for  having  introduced  a  singing  girl 
into  the  camp.    One  youth  of  high  rank,  who 
held  an  office  near  his  person,  vns  punished 
with  stripes  for  turning  aside  f^om  the  line  of 
mardi  to  quench  his  thirst  at  a  tavern ;  and  an- 
other, who,  presuming  on  his  favour  with  the 
kmg,  had  quitted  the  ranks  contrary  to  orders, 
was  put  to  death. t 

There  were  some  other  institutions,  partly 
dvil,  partly  military,  which  contributed  much  to 
the  security  of  the  monarchy,  and  are  attribu- 
ted by  ancient  authors  to  Philip ;  but  their  ori- 
gin is  involved  in  like  obscurity  with  that  of  the 
phalanx.  According  to  some  writer8,t  it  was 
he  who  first  accustomed  the  Macedonian  nobil- 
ity to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated  at  his 
court,  where  they  performed  menial  services, 
like  those  which  were  required  in  the  feudal 
halls  from  squires  and  pages  of  gentle  blood. 
Aecording  to  otherB,^  the  custom  was  transmit- 
ted from  earlier  times ;  and  this  account,  though 
resting  on  inferior  authority,  seems  much  the 
more  prblmble.    Yet  there  may  have  been  some 

Evrtathin  <m  Homer,  n.,  N.,  180,  ^pdlwTisi6fu  iovfUi 
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ground  for  considering  Philip  as  the  author  of 
this  usage.  The  advantages  of  such  a  connex- 
ion between  the  great  families  and  their  sover- 
eign must  forcibly  have  struck  a  prince  who 
had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  through  the 
struggles  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  who  did 
not  hold  it  by  a  perfectly  legitimate  title.  Though 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  he  could  have  in- 
troduced such  a  practice,  he  may  have  extend- 
ed and  enforced  it,  and  perhaps  made  this  do- 
mestic service  a  necessary  step  to  the  attain- 
ment of  a  certain  military  rank.  The  royal 
household  was  a  school  through  which  the 
young  nobles  passed  into  the  ranlu  of  the  guard, 
from  which  they  might  rise  into  posts  of  hon- 
our, which  in  the  next  reign  became  more  ved- 
uabie  than  the  crown  of  Macedon  itself  How 
far  the  organization  of  the  royal  guard,  a  de- 
scription of  which  belongs  more  properly  to  a 
later  period,  is  to  be  regi^ed  as  Philip*s  work, 
is  a  question  similarly  doubtful ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  was  in  his  reign  it  first  acquired  ce- 
lebrity as  a  distinct  and  formidable  corps.  Its 
peculiar  appellation — equivalent  to  that  of  com- 
BADEs^ — as  it  is  the  same  with  which  Homer's 
chiefs  address  their  followers,  may  have  de- 
scended from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  monarchy ; 
but  the  title,  importing  foot-comrades,!  which 
was  applied  to  the  infantry  of  the  guard,  seems 
to  be  noticed  by  a  contemporary  orator  as  if  it 
was  of  recent  invention,  t 

However  Philip  may  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  he  who  first  established  it  as  a  standing 
army.  In  the  engagement  with  the  lUyrians 
he  brought,  as  we  have  seen,  upward  of  10,000 
men  into  the  field.  This  force  he  appears  nev- 
er to  have  disbanded,  but  gradually  to  have  in- 
creased it,  as  he  extended  his  conquests  and 
multiplied  his  resources,  until  it  more  than 
doubled  that  number.  This  measure  appears 
to  have  been  required  not  merely  for  the  objects 
of  his  ambition,  but  for  the  security  of  the  state, 
especially  in  an  age  when  mercenary  troops, 
who  ma^e  war  their  sole  business,  were  so  gen- 
erally employed ;  but  it  involved  important  po- 
liticsd  consequences.  It,  in  fact,  converted  the 
Macedonian  government  into  a  military  despo- 
tism, tempered  only  by  the  national  spirit  whidi 
the  soldiery  retained,  and  by  the  privileges 
which  they  exclusively  eigoyed.  The  Macedo- 
nian people,  without  any  formally  defined  con- 
stitution, perhaps  without  any  written  laws,  had 
inherited  a  very  large  share  of  liberty  from  the 
heroic  ages  There  liad  been  from  time  im- 
memorial popular  assemblies,  whether  held  pe 
riodically,  or  as  occasion  required,  we  cannot 
discover,  which,  among  other  rights,  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  treason ;  for  this  offence 
no  Macedonian  could  legally  bvlWn  death  with- 
out such  a  trial.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  presumed . 

*  Iratfiot,  SynpM  fSv  haip»v. 

t  vf^rniilku.  The  testimony  of  the  andenta  partien- 
larly  that  ot  AnaTimenee  quoted  b^  Harpocratio,  Photiaa, 
dbc— teems  clearly  to  prore  that  this  title  bel4ag«d  only  to 
the  fooc-gnards,  not  to  the  whole  phalanx.  Yet  Droym 
(Alex.,  p.  90)  adopts  the  latter  opinion  without  any  diseos- 
sion,  and  yet  referring  to  SaJnte-Croix,  who.  on  the  con- 
trary, follows  the  lexicofrraphers,  as  does  Schlosset,  i.,  S, 
p.  900.  But  it  seems  to  be  through  mistake  that  the  woids 
of  ilnaximenes,  from  the  firtt  bocSc  of  his  history  of  Philip» 
are  referred  by  the  lexicographers  to  Alexander  instead  ot 
Philip.  t  Demeeth.,  Olynth.,  ii.,  %  17. 
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that  tlie  character  of  a  tribunal  was  not  the  only 
one  which  these  assemblies  assnmed ;  and  that 
they  tended  in  rarious  other  ways  to  limit  the 
royal  authority.  Their  prerogatives,  whatever 
they  were,  appear  to  have  been  all  transferred 
to  the  army,  which  was  treated  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  and  the  king's  pleasure, 
unless  it  happened  to  clash  with  the  wiO  of  the 
soldiery,  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  subject 
to  any  restraint.  During  Philip's  reign,  how- 
ever, the  forms  of  the  government  retained 
much  of  the  ancient  simplicity,  and  a  semblance 
of  freedom ;  and  it  was  only  on  extraordhiary 
public  occasions  that  he  was  distinguished  from 
his  subjects  by  the  outward  appendages  of  roy- 
alty/ 

The  phalanx  was  drawn  from  the  body  of  the 
freemen ;  the  cavalry  and  the  whole  of  the  roy- 
al guard  were  selected  from  the  higher  classes, 
and  included  all  the  noble  youths  who  had  been 
educated  at  court.  What  was  the  origin  of  the 
Macedonian  nobility,  what  were  its  privileges 
and  distinctions,  are  interesting  questions  which 
we  have  no  means  of  answering.  The  tenden- 
cy of  Philip's  institutions  was  to  attach  it  more 
firmly  to  the  throne,  and  to  raise  it  higher  than 
before  above  the  mass  of  the  peofde.  His  no- 
bles were  no  longer  distinguished  merely  or 
chiefly  by  their  descent,  or  their  possession^ 
but  by  the  superior  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  their  extraordinary  proficiency  in  such  parts 
of  Grecian  learning  as  were  proper  for  warriors 
and  statesmen,  so  that  the  king  was  able  to  em- 
ploy them  not  only  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet, 
but  in  the  most  difi!cn1t  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  the  free  states  of  Greece. 

In  the  course  of  about  a  year  from  his  broth- 
er's death,  Philip  had  freed  himself  from  all  his 
domestic  embarrassments,  and  had  seated  him- 
self firmly  on  the  throne ;  had  humbled  the  most 
warlike  of  his  barbarian  neighbours,  and  had  ex- 
tended and  strengthened  lus  frontier ;  he  had 
made  an  honourable  peace  with  the  only  Greek 
state  that  was  capable  of  annoying  him,  and  had 
secured  the  stability  of  his  government  by  in- 
stitutions which  placed  the  whcde  strength  of 
his  kingdom  at  his  absolute  disposal.  These 
were  great  things  to  have  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time ;  but  a  prince  of  four-and-twenty, 
who  had  done  so  much,  could  not  rest  satisfied 
with  so  little.  Macedonia,  notwithstanding  its 
natural  wealth  and  its  hardy  population,  was 
still  a  poor  and  feeble  kingdom.  On  the  west 
and  north  side  the  barbarous  hordes,  though  a 
little  awed  by  the  check  which  some  of  them 
had  recently  sustained,  were  still  as  able  as  be- 
fore, whenever  opportunity  invited  them,  to  pour 
an  inexhaustible  tide  of  war  into  its  provinces. 
In  the  opposite  quarters  almost  the  whole  line 
of  its  coast  was  occupied  by  independent  Greeks, 
who  prevented  it  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit 
of  its  natural  productions,  and  whose  coalition, 
not  many  years  past,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
its  political  being.  Nor  did  it  require  great  sa- 
lacity to  perceive  that  the  peace  with  Athens 
could  not  last  long  without  concessions  or  ac- 
qaiescence  such  as  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  country  forbade.  Even  if  no  visions  of  a 
distant,  dazzling  greatness  had  yet  begun  to 
gleam  upon  his  mind,  the  dangers  and  obstacles 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  were  for  Philip 
•ufllcient  motives  to  action,  and  the  state  of 


Greece  afifbrded  ample  encouragement  for  the 
most  aspiring  hopes.  The  enteiprises  in  wfaieh 
we  have  hitherto  seen  him  engaged  had  been 
forced  upon  him  in  self-defence;  the  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  them  had,  indeed, 
raised  his  reputation ;  but  little  could  be  infbr- 
red  from  them  as  to  his  character  and  views. 
These  began  to  be  disclosed  in  the  transactions 
which  we  are  now  about  to  relate. 


CHAPTER  XLH. 
PROM  Philip's  kstablishjumt  ov  tri  thsone  of 

MACEDONIA  TO  TBS  KRD  OF  TBB  SOpIAL  WAR. 

Whbn  the  Athenian  orators  wished  to  rouse 
the  spirit  of  their  countrymea  in  their  eoatest 
with  Philip,  they  sometimes  reminded  them 
that  Macedonia  badonoe  been  subject  and  trib- 
utary to  Athens.*    This  was,  indeed,  a  rhetor- 
ical figure,  but  yet  not  without  a  substantial 
meaning ;  nor  was  it,  as  has  sometimes  been 
imagined,  only  applicable  to  the  G^te  of  things 
in  &  reign  of  one  of  Philip's  remote  predeces- 
sors.   Anian  has  pot  a  speech  into  the  month 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  mentions, 
among  the  benefits  which  his  father  had  cou' 
ferred  upon  his  people,  that,  instead  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  Athenians,  he  had  reduced  them 
to  depend  upon  Macedonian  protection.!    It 
seems  clear  that  these  expressions  can  only  re- 
late to  the  maritime  part  of  Maoedonia ;  and 
even  in  that  sense  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  their 
exact  value.    It  is  certain,  however,  that  Phil- 
ip, at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  did  not  possess 
a  single  place  of  any  importance  on  the  coast. 
Several  maritime  towns  which  had  belonged  to 
his  predecessors  were  then  subject  to  Athena, 
and  probably  contribated  to  the  common  fund 
of  her  revived  oonfederaey.     And  though  it 
does  not  appear  that,  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Athenian  government  levied  any  da- 
ties  in  any  f^ign  port  except  at  Byzantium, 
still  those  with  which  the  Macedonian  com- 
merce was  burdened  in  the  towns  dependant  on 
Athens,  might,  in  vague  language,  be  described 
as  tribute  which  she  received  from  Maoed«Mita ; 
and,  so  long  as  her  fleets  commanded  the  sea, 
nothing  could  be  directly  exported  or  imported 
without  her  permission.    It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  one  of  Philip's  first  objects,  as  soon 
as  he  was  at  leisure  to  look  around  him,  was  to 
deliver  his  kingdom  firom  this  somewhat  de- 
grading and  very  inconvenient  servitude.    And 
this  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  motives  which  led 
him  to  covet  the  poesension  of  AmphipoliB. 
Amphipolis,  however,  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  him  in  several  other  points  of  view. 
Its  situation — at  the  lower  <^ning  of  the  great 
fertile  valley  of  the  Strymon-Hrendered  it  high- 
ly inexpedient  that  it  should  be  left  in  foreign 
hands ;  and  to  the  King  of  Macedon  it  afforded 
a  passage  into  Western  Thrace,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  immediately  to  enlarge  his  domin- 
ions with  a  most  valuable  conquest.    It  would, 
therefore,  be  no  uncandid' surmise,  even- if  «re  ' 
had  no  express  authority  for  the  fact,  that  at 
the  time  when,  to  pacify  the  Athenians,  he  pro- 
fessed to  abandon  his  claims  to  it,  or  actuallj 

*  DemoitkeDM,  Olynth.,  iti., «  tt,  ad  epiK.,  >  IS.     He- 
geaippaa,  Do  Haloa.,  ^  19.  t  viii*  O 
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Ipm  op  his  hold  on  it,  he  had  secretly  deter- 
mined to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  making  it 
his  own.  Bat  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the 
steps  by  which  he  effected  this  design,  it  is  ne- 
cessaiy,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  now  stood  with  respect  both 
to  Amphipolis  and  to  Athens,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  attempts  which  the  Athenians  had  made 
to  recover  it  since  the  death  of  A  myntas.  This 
retrospect  is  the  more  important,  because,  per- 
haps, 00  portion  of  Grecian  history  has  been  so 
grossly  distorted  as  this  *,  and  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  attributing  to  Philip  a  speciod  of 
merit  whidi  was  certainly  the  last  he  \%ould 
have  wished  to  claim. 

Ever  since  Athens  had  resumed  the  chaiic- 
ter  of  an  imperial  state,  Amphipolis  had  been 
one  of  the  principal  objects  of  her  ambition.    Its 
Talue  for  her  arose  not  so  mach  from  any  of 
those  ctrcomstances  in  its  situation  which  ren- 
dered the  acquisition  of  it  so  important  to  the 
King  of  Macedonidi  as  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
vast  forests  which  clothed  the  momitains  that 
enckne  the  basin  of  the  Strymon,  and  afforded 
an  inezhaostifale  supply  of  ship-timber.    Phil- 
ip's ftther,  as  we  have  seen,  had  recognised  her 
daim  to  her  c<dony,  perhaps  the  more  readily 
beeause  he  knew  that  the  acknowledgment 
would  not  bring  her  one  step  nearer  to  the  at- 
tainment of  her  wishes ;  and  he  himself  was 
precladed  by  the  state  of  bis  afikirs  from  ex- 
tending his  views  so  far.    Soon  after  his  death, 
or  immediately  after  that  of  his  son  Alexander, 
Ipbrcrates,  as  has  been  already  related,  was  en- 
gaged in  ao  expedition   against  Amphipolis, 
vludi  led  him  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  and 
afforded  him  the  above-mentioned  opportunity 
of  rendering  an  important  service  to  the  royal 
&mily.    The  force  under  his  command  at  this 
time  was  small,  and,  according  to  .Machines, 
had  been  sent  merely  (br  the  purpose  of  obser- 
vation.   It  appears  to  have  been  very  soon  after 
angfmented  by  the  addition  of  a  body  of  merce- 
naries commanded  by  an  adventurer  named 
CbaridemoB,  a  native  of  Oreus,  in  Eubcea,  one 
of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  who  abounded  in 
this, period ;  a  person  who  henceforward  fills  a 
aomewbrt  conspicuons  part  in  Grecian  history. 
Bat  the  regent  Ptolemy,  perhaps  seeing  Am- 
phqMdis  in  danger,  did  not  think  himself  bound 
hy  the  acta  of  Amyntas,  and  supported  it  in  its 
lesistance  to  the  Athenian  arms.*    Olynthus, 
which,  in  the  decline  of  the  Spartan  power,  had 
began  to  lift  up  her  head  again*  lont  her  aid  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  prepoBderatittg  influence  at  Amphipolis.  t    At 
the  end  of  three  years,  during  which  Iphicrates 
eotttinoed  in  coraniand,  though  it  is  probable 
that  fajs  attention  was  hjr  no  means  exclusively 
directed  to  this  quarter,  he  appears  to  have 
made  bat  little  progress  towards  the  acoom- 
plishment  of  his  main  object.    Then,  however, 
a  change  suddenly  takes  place  in  the  aspect  of 
liUia.    ;We  have  no  infonnation  as  to  its 
ttQ8ea»  and  may  with  eqtoal  probability  eon- 

1 

I  I  *^ii>»»Mi^i  ilBii  i»pi  iii'i  ■iih^'^^w 

•  IHmMnm,  !>•  F.  L.,  tu  t. 

t  This,  w*  UriBk,  may  still  bttinferrMl  from  the  luiiiiaT 


a  wkkh  OlynUiitt  and  Imphipolii  are  eonplad  tofe^or  by 


(e.  AiiMoer.,  p.  W9),  in  tha  wordt  lueM 
rfr  'OAvuftMC  rlf  hiitrifot(  ixfifiitt  nl  ra? {  ^onv  *Afi 
fbnXm  Mir*  imihw  Hv  xfiirov :  thoash  tha  inaanioa  of 
•rf,  amiiaiitiag'  to  Bakker'a  vaadingt^Mtrogra  aome  of  tha  in- 
fareacM  whieh  had  beam  drawn  fnoi  tbia  n 


jecture  that  it  was  connected  with  Ptolemy's 
death,*  or  that  it  arose  from  jealousy  excited 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Olynthians.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  related  by  Demosthenes, 
who  is  our  only  authority,  would  incline  us  to 
adopt  either  of  these  suppositions,  rather  than 
believe  that  it  was  the  eflTect  of  any  extraordi- 
nary military  success  obtained  by  Iphicrates. 
It  seems  evident  that  it  was  a  change  in  the 
state  of  parties  at  Amphipolis,  and  that  the 
party  which  wished  well  to  the  Athenians  had, 
somehow  or  other,  gained  the  upper  hand.  The 
result  appears  to  have  been  that  the  government 
entered  into  an  engagement  to  pot  Iphicrates 
In  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave  hostages  for 
its  performance,  which  were  delivered  to  him 
by  one  Harpalus,  perhaps  the  leader  of  the  dom- 
inant party.  Just  at  this  juncture  it  happened, 
through  sonie  turn  of  events  at  Athens,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  unknown  to  us,  that  Iphic- 
rates was  superseded.  Before  his  departure 
he  consigned  the  hostages  to  the  care  of  Char- 
idemus;  but  a  decree  soon  after  arrived,  di- 
recting that  they  should  be  sent  to  Athens. 
Very  gross  partiality  alohe  could  induce  any 
one  to  extract  a  charge  against  the  Athenians 
from  the  fact  that  they  wished  to  secure  these 
important  hostages,  which  had  been  received  by 
their  general  ;t  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  their 
conduct  in  the  business.  As  little  ground  is 
there  for  the  supposition  that  this  decree  injured 
their  interest  at  Amphipolis.  It  is  barely  pos- 
sible that,  following  as  it  did  the  removal  of 
Iphicrates,  it  might  raise  a  suspicion  that  they 
did  not  mean  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  capit- 
ulation. But  it  is  just  as  probable  that  a  reac- 
tion quite  independent  of  this  cause  had  taken 

*  That  tha  thiae  ^«an  daringf  which  (according^  to  Da- 
moath.,  «•  a.)  Chandemua  aarved  under  Iphicratea  wore 
the  three  yeara  of  Ptolemy'a  regency,  and  that  the  aubae- 
qaent  operatioea  of  Timothous  against  Amphipolia  took' 
place  in  the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  axe  propoaitiona  which  may 
now  be  oonsidered  aa  beyond  controveny.  They  are  af 
great  importanoe  to  thia  part  of  oar  hjatory,  and  the  read- 
er'a  attention  ia  now  called  to  them,  because  he  hat  proba- 
bly been  aocnstomed  to  see  these  transactions  placed  several 
years  later-— in  Philip's  reign,  and  seraral  conelusiona  af* 
fecting  the  character  of  Philip  and  hia  contempotariaa 
grounded  on  this  erroneous  and  utterly  incoherent  chronol- 
ngf.  The  student,  after  he  has  compared  the  accounts  of 
^schines,  n.  s.,  Demoath.,  n.  a.,  and  Diodorus,  xt.,  81. 
will  find  it  uaefu  to  ooasult  Voemel'a  note  on  tha  aaoona 
Olvnthiac,  p.  83  of  his  edition,  and  his  Prolegomena,  p.  60. 

T  The  accusation  rests  entirely  on  the  aaaumption  that 
'*  the  hostagaahad  been  apeciallv  intrested  to  the  &ith  of 
Iphicrates  p  aa  aasnmption  which  the  learned  reader  known 
to  be  purely  arbitrary^  but  which  nnlaamad  readera  wonU 
receire  wtdiout  suspicion,  in  proportion  aa  it  must  seem 
impcobafala  that  a  writer  who  ndued  hia  reputation  should 
iuTant  aach  a  atatamant,  whan  it  was  to  ground  a  chaxga 
df  proJUgacf  against  any  of  the  paitiea  concerned,  even 
though  it  waa  the  Athenian  people.  That  an  author  ao  care- 
laaa  of  truth  and  ao  deatitote  of  candour  should  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  talk  of  the  romance  of  the  Mod  RoOm^ 
QtngtMkritt  This  rsminda  us  that  aome  readen  may  wish 
to  know  why  no  noCiee  haa  yet  bean  taken  here  of  so  re- 
maricable  an  event  aa  the  planting  of  a  colony  of  Cyrsniani 
at  Aaphipolia  wuler  Xaceaamoniaa  patrmagt,  in  nmnber  to 
large  that  oeetuion  tsM  efttrward  taken  toeattita  Laeedm- , 
eelony,  especially  as  they  may  have  aeen  the  state- ; 


niaat  of  this'intaresting  ooourrance  anpiiorted  by  such  ex- 
cellent raferencea  as  *^0r.  Isocr.  ad  Philipp.,  p.  910,  t.  L. 
gp.  Philipp.  ap.  Demostb.,  p.  IM.*'    They  may,  however, ' 
t  aasored  ibnb  in  the  first  of  those  paaaagea  there  ia  only 
an  aUnsion  |e>  the  Laoodmnonian  colony  of  Cyrene,  for  th« , 
purpoae  of  contrasting  ita  aituation  with  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  Aa^polis.    In  the  second,  Phflip  alludes  to  tha 
levolutiaa  afleOed  at  Aaphipolia  by  Brasiilaa--«n  allnaioa 
which  win  be  inunediately  undentood  by  any  one  who 
compaiea  Thvcyd.,  v.,  II.    This,  however,  waa  an  inn» 
cent  romance,  and  certainly  an  amusing  one,  though  qvMa 
aa  wide  of  veal  hiMny  ai  any  of  RolUn**  narrativaa. 
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^ce  at  Amphipolis.  We,  however,  have  only 
been  informed  of  the  issue.  Charidemus,  who, 
like  all  men  of  his  profession,  was  always  look- 
ing out  for  the  most  gainful  service,  was  in- 
duced to  give  up  the  hostages  to  the  Amphipol- 
itans.  He  was  no  doubt  tl^  more  easily  tempt- 
ed to  this  piece  of  treachery,  as  he  had  a  pros- 
pect, and,  perhaps,  had  already  formed  the  res- 
olution of  passing  into  the  service  of  the  Thra- 
cian  king,  Cotys ;  though  such  had  now  become 
the  importance  of  mercenary  troops  in  the  wars 
of  Greece  that,  notwithstanding  so  flagrant  an 
act  of  insubordination,  he  might  still  have  con- 
tinued to  receive  Athenian  pay. 

Timotheus,  whose  friends  had  probably  pro- 
cured the  removal  of  his  ancient  rival  Iphicra- 
tes,  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him.  But 
'  we  learn  from  Machines  that  he  did  not  imme- 
diately take  the-  command  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
cedonia. In  the  interval  the  Athenian  forces 
there  were  commanded  by  another  general, 
named  CaOistlienes,  who  prosecuted  Uie  war 
against  Amphipolis.  But  Perdiccas,  who  had 
now  mounted  the  throne,  adopted  the  policy  of 
the  regent  Ptolemy,  and  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Amphipolitans  so  actively  as  to  become  the 
leading  party  in  the  contest  with  Athens.  i£s- 
chines  represents  him  as  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  Athenian  arms;  but  the  orator  himself 
thrown  some  doubt  on  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment by  the  fact  which  he  subjoins,  that  Callis- 
thenes  was  induced  to  consent  to  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  on  such  disadvantageous  terms, 
that  afterward,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  put  to  death,  his  treaty  with  Perdiccas  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal 
motive,  if  not  the  professed  ground,  of  the  sen- 
tence. Timotheus  arrived  soon  after ;  but,  if 
the  truce  had  expired,  he  must  have  deemed  it 
hopeless  forthwith  to  renew  the  attempt  upon 
Amphipolis.  He  wished,  but  was  not  able  to 
retain  Charidemus,  who  carried  away  his  troops 
to  Cotys,  in  vessels  with  which  he  had  been 
Buppli^  by  the  Athenians,  though  they  were 
now  at  war,  or,  at  least,  on  a  very  unfriendly 
footing,  viith  the  King  of  Thrace.  His  defec- 
tion contributed,  perhaps,  to  induce  Timotheus 
to  turn  his  attention  towards  a  different  quarter, 
where  he  had  a  prospect  of  serving  his  country 
with  more  success.  Diodorus  informs  ns*  that 
in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  Olym- 
piad, which  was  that  in  which  Perdiccas  mount- 
ed the  throne,  Timotheus  besieged  and  took 
Potidaea  and  Torone ;  and  there  i»  no  reason 
to  question  the  correctness  of  this  date.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  both  these  towns  be- 
longed to  Olynthus,  or  were  members  of  her 
confederacy ;  and  we  learn  from  other  authorst 
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t  PoljmniM,  iii.,  10, 14.  Ulpiua  on  Donmth.,  01.  ii.,  9 
14.  It  hM  be«ii  tuppoMd  (see  Vocni«l  on  this  panagv  of 
Demotthenas)  that  tms  war  may  have  bean  one  waged  ler- 
•ral  yean  earlier  by  Amyntas,  and  that  Peidiocaa  only  act- 
ad  ua  kia  lieutenant,  fint  from  the  description  of  JEacU- 
nes  it  appean  that  Perdiccas,  even  at  the  time  of  his  fa- 
ther's death,  was  scarcely  old  enonrh  to  have  commanded 
an  army.  It  is  proper  to  reourfc  that  this  pasaaga  of  De- 
mosthenes (if  ho  only  says,  Macedonia  famished  a  consider- 
able addition  to  oar  ibrcses  nsder  Timotheas  against  Olyn- 
t^os)  is  the  only  frooad  that  has  been  alleged  for  the  as- 
•jr^on  that  it  was  Philip  who  aided  Timotheas,  and  ena- 
Med  him  to  take  Fotid«a  and  Tonme.  Yet  on  this  asser- 
tion, which  contradicts  all  the  testimonies  of  the  ancients 
on  this  snbject,  and,  if  reoeived,  would  cnato  inenlicable 
etOiSwdon  in  the  history  of  this  period,  its  anUior  has  not 


that  Timotheus  was  aided  in  the  war  which  he 
carried  on  against  Olynthus  and  the  Chalcidi- 
ans  by  Perdiccas.    We  must,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  some  Macedonian  auxiliaries  weie 
among  the  forces  with  which  he  effected  these 
conquests,  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  admirer 
Isocrates,  were  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all 
the  Chalcidian  towns.*    The  policy  of  Perdic- 
cas in  this  transaction,  though  not  perfectly 
clear,  is  not  inexplicable.    Olynthus,  which  in 
his  father's  reign  had  nearly  become  mistress 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  though  humbled  by  Sparta, 
had  begun  to  recover  her  strength,  and  proba- 
bly to  resume  her  ambitious  designs,  may  have 
appeared  to  him  more  formidable  than  Athens ; 
and  though  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Atheni- 
ans in  possession  of  Amphipolis,  he  may  have 
been  willing  to  assist  them  in  weakening  the 
old  enemies  of  his  house.    We  find  from  Dio- 
dorus that  Timotheus  was  called  away  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
we  know  that  about  a  year  later  he  was  still 
fully  occupied  there,  as  we  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  relate.    It  seems  to  have  been  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Perdiccas,  in 
360,  that  he  commenced  his  operations  against 
Amphipolis.      Olynthus,  notwithstanding  the 
losses  she  had  suffered,  made  preparations  for 
defending  it,  and  invited  Charidemus,  who  was 
then,  it  appears,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
to  enter  her  service.    He  accepted  the  ofier, 
and  embarked  his  troops  at  Cardia ;  but  in  the 
passage  fell  into  the  hands  of  Timotheus,  and, 
to  avoid  worse  consequences,  consented  to 
serve  against  Olynthus.  t    Whether  Perdiccas 
took  any  part  in  this  contest  against  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  undoubtedly  he  did  not  assist,  we 
are  not  informed.    We  know,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  the  co-operation  of  Charide- 
mus, this  expedition  of  Timotheus  totally  fail- 
ed.   It  seems  that  he  was  surprised  by  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  the  enemy  in  greatly 
superior  force,  and  was.  fain  to  set  fire  to  his 
galleys  in  the  Stiymon,  and  to  make  a  hasty  re- 
treat by  land.t    It  is  only  by  the  subsequent 
transactions  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
in  the  affair  of  Amphipolis,  which  have  been  al- 
ready related,  that  we  are  led  to  conjecture 
that  this  last  effort  of  Timotheus  was  defeated 
through  Macedonian  interposition,  and  that  this 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  influence,  ap- 
parently supreme,  over  Amphipolis,  which  we 
find  attributed  to  the  Macedonian  government, 
whether  that  of  Philip  or  Argaeus,  at  the  death 
of  Perdiccas. 

Such,  then,  so  iar  as  we  are  able  to  collect  it 
fipom  the  scattered  and  very  imperfect  aoconnts 
remaining  of  these  events,  appears  to  have  been 
the  state  of  affairs  in  this  quarter,  when  Philip, 
having  relieved  himself  from  the  embarrass- 
ments which  crowded  on  him  in  the  onset,  was 
no  loBger  diverted  by  any  more  pressing  cares 

sorapled  to  ibnnd  a  chaifa  tiitifrtHttd*  afalait  the  At^ft* 
niau,  whoa  he  raDraeents  as  inflicting  a  nievona  ij^nr^ 
on  Philip  (of  which  we  shall  spesk  snortfy)  at  the  Tovy 
time  that  he  was  making  conqnesu  for  them.  ICr.  Clinton, 
who  now  and  then  corrects  this  writei's  chronol<vicnl  er- 
rors  in  less  important  peinta,  paases  OTsr  this  matter  in  si- 
lonce.  *  vtpi  ianj.,  ^  110. 

t  It  was  in  the  Tovafe,  rXiwy/rsin,  not  after  he  had  m> 
taall^  entered  the  Olyothian  serriee,  that  he  was  oaptar«4 
by  Timotheus.    Demosth-,  Aristocn,  ^  176. 

}  Polrsnas,  iii.,  10*  8.  We  know  of  no  other  patiod  to 
which  the  atoiy  can  be  rafemd. 


PHILIP'S  WAR  WITH  AMPHIPOLIS.— SECRET  TREATY. 


frtmi  the  execution  of  the  designs  which  he  had 
formed  against  Arophipolis.    There  were,  how- 
ever, three  parties  to  be  considered,  from  whom, 
though  their  interests  were  widely  different,  he 
might  apprehend  opposition :  Athens,  Olynthus, 
and  the  people  of  Amphipolis  itself.    A  coali- 
tion between  Athens  and  Olynthus  for  the  de- 
fence of  Amphipolis  might  not  only  defeat  his 
project,  bat  raise  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
all  his  ambitious  views  ;  and  even  either  singly 
might  be  able  to  supply  Amphipolis  with  the 
means  of  effectual  resistance.    A  difficulty  of 
another  kind  arose  from  the  footing  on  which 
he^had  hitherto  stood  with  the  Amphipolitans. 
At  the  time  when  he  declared  them  independ- 
ent, he  must  have  been  regarded  as  their  pro- 
tector and  ally ;  and  that  act,  even  if  it  did  not 
excite  their  gratitude,  cannot  have  abated  their 
good-will  towards  hin^.    But  the  mere  ascend- 
ency of  his  party  in  the  city,  founded  on  such 
feelings,  was  probably  not  enough  to  satisfy  his 
aims ;  he  wished  to  rule  there  as  master,  and 
therefore  to  establish  his  authority  on  the  right 
of  conquest.    It  was  necessary,  for  this  purpose, 
that  he  should  break  with  the  Amphipolitans 
Whether  he  used  any  artifices  to  accomplish 
this  end,  or  the  collision  of  parties  spared  him 
the  need  of  such  a  disingenuous  proceeding, 
and  furnished  him  with  a  welcome  pretext  for 
hostilities,  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Di- 
odonis  merely  relates  that  the  Amphipolitans 
were  alienated  from  him,  and  afforded  him  many 
handles  for  war.*    This  statement  is  equally 
consistent  with  either  supposition ;   but  that 
their  conduct,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  real- 
ly provoked  him  to  attack  them,  when  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  left  unmolested,  is 
an  absurdity  too  childish  for  any  but  a  fanatical 
partisan,  such  as  Philip  would  have  desired  for 
a  dupe,  but  would  have  deprecated  as  an  histori- 
an of  his  actions. 

After  the  repulse  of  Timotheus  the  Athenian 
interesit  at  Amphipolis  must  have  sunk  lower 
than  ever  -,  and  even  when  the  amicable  rela- 
tions which  then  subsisted  between  the  city  and 
Macedonia  had  ceased,  and  made  way  for  un- 
friendly dispositions,  if  not  for  open  hostility,  still 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  party  which  then  be- 
came predominant  was  connected  with  Athens. 
The  Athenians,  as  we  shall  see,  considered 
themselves  as  entirely  excluded  from  the  place, 
and  had  but  litUe  immediate  prospect  of  recov- 
ering it  by  their  own  arms.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  probable  that  it  was  a  party  attached  to 
Olynthus  that  now  prevailed,  and  had  drawn 
the  city  into  the  quarrel  with  Philip.  As  soon 
as  he  had  declarcMi  his  purpose  of  reducing  it 
by  force,  the  Olyntbians  were  the  first  to  udce 
measures  for  repelling  his  attempt ;  and  as 
their  own  strength  was  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
contest,  they  sent  envoys  to  invite  the  Athe- 
nians to  enter  into  a  league  with  them  for  the 

*  xri.,  S,  leoXXat  i^Ppuks  66vTiav  di  irdXc/iov. 


defence  of  what  appeared  to  be  their  commoo 
interests.*    They  were  probably  surprised  to 
find  their  overtures  abruptly  rfiijected.    An  in- 
trigue which  they  could  not  have  suspected, 
and  which  was  carefully  concealed,  had  been 
carried  on  for  some  time  between  Athens  and 
Philip,  and  stifled  the  uneasiness  which  the 
Athenians  would  otherwise  have  felt  at  the  dan- 
ger of  Amphipolis.    Philip  found  means  to  per- 
suade them  that  he  did  not  intend  to  keep  the 
place ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  it,  to  re- 
store it  to  them.    This  was  the  secret  of  a  ne- 
gotiation, concerning  which   our  infoitnation 
would  have  been  still  more  deficient  than  it  10, 
if  it  had  not  become  very  celebrated  through  the 
caution  with  which  it  was  wrapped  in  mystery. 
We  do  not  know  when,  or  by  which  of  the  par- 
ties it  was  opened.    It  may  have  been  merely 
a  continuation  of  that  in  which  peace  had  been 
last  concluded  between  them,  when  Philip  had 
made  professions  with  regard  to  Amphipdis 
which  called  for  some  explanation  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  threaten  it  with  his  arms.    De- 
mosthenes alludea  to  this  famous  secret,t  but 
only  discloses  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary 
to  convict  Philip  of  fraud :  another  very  im* 
portant  part  of  the  transaction  which  he  sup- 
presses— conscious,  perhaps,  that  it  was  not 
honourable  to  the  Athenians— has  fortunately 
been  preserved  in  a  fragment  of  Theopompus.t 
From  him  we  learn  that  Anttphon  and  Charide^ 
mus^  were  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  avoww 
edly  with  the  general  purpose  of  drawing  the 
bonds  of  amity  closer  between  him  and  the  re- 
public. II    But  they  had  secret  instructions,  and 
apparently  large  powers,  to  treat  with  him  for 
Amphipolis.  Without  such  authority,  they  prob- 
ably would  not  have  ventured  to  make  such  an 
ofl!er  as  they  are  reported  to  have  made  to  him ; 
or  even  to  have  accepted  the  proposal,  if  it  pro- 
ceeded from  him.  They  are  said  to  have  prom- 
ised that,  if  he  would  make  the  Athenians  mas- 
ters of  Ajnphipolis,  they  would  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  Pydna. 

Pydna,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  had 
revolted  from  Archelaus,  and,  when  he  had  re- 
duced it  to  submission  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians,  had  been  transferred  by  him  to 
a  site  a  little  farther  removed  from  the  sea.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  inhabitants  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  the  Macedonian 
government  in  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  to  shake 
off*  his  authority.^  They  were  brought  over  to 


For  read' 
era  eren  but  modeniely  familiar  with  the  language,  it  is 
harilw  aeoeasarir  to  P<nnt  out  that  the  wonl  coiimm,  in  the 
tnaaiflttoo  in  .Wesseling's  edition,  does  not  adequately  ex* 
pten  the  meanini^  of  ifop/uii.  The  passage,  therefore, 
doei  not  warrant  the  statement  that  **ttie  party  adverse  to 
the  Macedonian  interest,  holding  the  principal  power  in 
tke  city,  proceeded  Ut  Tiolences  which  are  no  otherwise  de- 
atnbed  by  the  historian  than  is  very  offensive,  and  giring 
large  and  repeated  provocation  for  the  direction  of  the  If  ace- 
teuaa  arms  against  them.**  Yet  Wesseling  has  a  note  on 
I,  which  might  have  enlightened  the  writer's  ig* 
'1m  waa  mialed  by  the  ^tin  traulattea. 


*  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  ii..  6  0. 

t  t6  Spv\oiiitevih  mu  hrSppriTWy  u.  s. 

t  Preserved,  fmrn  the  thirt^-ftrst  book  of  his  history,  oy 
Suidas,  ri  ivn  to  h  r.,  torn,  iti.,  p.  407. 

^  Of  course  a  different  person  from  the  adventurer  of 
Chvus.  We  must  own  ourselves  surprised  by  Wachsmuth^ 
observation  (i.,  9,  p.  341,  n.  35),  **that  he  does  not  see  sui5- 
cient  ground  for  distinguishing  the  EnbcBan  Charidemui 
from  an  Athenian  demagogue  of  the  same  name."  Other 
occasions  will  occur  in  which  it  is  scaroely  poeaibla  to  eo»> 
found  them. 

II  vpo^ovrtif  ra?  re/)}  ^lX/a^ 

1*  This  supposition  certainly  appears  dilBeult  toreconeili 
with  tne  singular  fact  mentioned  oy  Aristides  (Zv/i/i.,  A.  i., 
p.  7 15,  Dindorf),  that  the  Pydmeaas  had  a  temple  in  hon- 
our of  Amyntas,  in  which  a  perfidious  massacre  was  perM- 
trated  when  they  surrendered  to  Philip.  The  dtiBcm^ 
would  be  less  if  we  suppoee  Ihem  to  have  revolted  in  tbi 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  and  to  have  been  after- 
ward admitted  into  the  Athenian  confederacy  by  Timntheot. 
This  is'at  least  an  easier  solution  than  the  one  pnmojMd  fay 
M.  CousineiT,  Voyage  dann  la  Maeedoine^  ii.,  p.  37,  wIm 
states  that  r)rdna  was  conquered  by  Amyntas,  but  permit- 
ted  to  retain  ita  independence  on  account  of  its  alliaace  wifll 
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the  Athenian  alliance,  it  is  said,  by  Conon,t  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  returned  to  their  old 
maritime  position.  We  are,  however,  inclined 
to  suspect,  for  reasons  which  we  have  assigned 
in  a  note,  that  this  acquisition  was  made  by 
Timotheus.  They  could  not  have  been  surren- 
dered to  their  ancient  masters  by  the  Athenians 
without  a  gross  breach  of  faith ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  design  would  probably  have 
defeated  it,  as  it  would  immediately  have  dis- 
solved their  alliance  with  Athens ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  an  Athenian  garrison.  For  Philip,  a 
seaport  so  near  the  confines  of  Thessaly  was 
a  point  of  great  moment ;  but  his  main  object 
was,  undoubtedly,  not  to  acquire  it  by  such 
means,  bat  to  cajole  the  Athenians  until  be 
0boold  have  effected  the  more  important  con- 
quest of  Amphipolis.  The  ambassadors,  on  their 
return,  were  permitted  to  make  their  report  se- 
fcretly  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The 
people  appear  to  have  been  for  some  time  sat- 
isfied with  a  general  assurance,  which  was 
probably,  itself  made  as  little  public  as  possible, 
that  Amphipolis  was  to  be  ceded  rto  them. 
There  was  hardly  any  price  at  which  they 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  purchase  it ; 
and  therefore  about  the  terms  they  were  curious, 
but  not  uneasy.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Olynthian 
envoys  were  dismissed,  and  the  Olynthians 
Ibund  Uiat,  if  they  wished  to  defend  Amphipolis, 
they  must  prepare  to  sustain  a  conflict  with 
Macedonia  alone.  Philip,  however,  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  conciliate  them,  and  to  purchase  their 
acquiescence,  rather  than  hazard  a  trial  of 
strength.  The  town  of  Anthemus — ^thc  situation 
of  which  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  well  ascertain- 
edt— had  always  been  claimed  by  his  predeces- 

Athens :  and  that  ft  wm  im  gmtltode  for  this  &toii7,  as 
Aziatides  iaibnns  at  (where  ?),  that  thej  honoared  him  as 
•  god. 

*  Bot  the  only  anthority  for  this  fiust  is  a  passtwe  in  an 
oration  of  Dinarchus  o.  Ifemosth.,  p.  91.  And  when  we 
compare  the  account  there  riven  of  Coooa's  expU>its  with 
the  enumeration  of  those  oTTimotheus  in  Isocrates  (ir.  iv 
TtS-t  k  1 15),  it  seems  difficult  to  repress  a  suspicion,  thong-h  I 
have  not  seen  it  expressed  before,  that  the  genitive  \tt66rroi 
has  been  snbatituted  for  the  dative  Aotftfvrt,  which  would 
t&fue  the  oonqueats  there  attributed  to  Conoa  to  Timotheua. 
It  is  true  that  Diodorus  (xiv.,  84}  likewise  mentions  a  nom- 
her  of  cities  which  were  in  some  sense  acquired  for  Athens 
by  CoQon ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  his  list  does  not  ooatain 
tee  of  the  aames  menlionad  hj  Dinarehus.  nor  dnes  he  give 
Vkj  hint  that  in  the  course  of  this  expedition  Conon— who 
was  still  in  company  with  Phamabaans— visited  the  coast 
of  Macedonia  or  Thrace.  Indeed,  his  deicription  almoet 
•xelodes  the  suf^Kwition  of  that  iact.  Then,  if  we  look 
wain  at  the  passage  of  Dinarehus,  it  seems  strange,  to  aay 
toe  least,  that  when  the  orator's  purpoee  was  to  represent 
the  services  of  Timotheus,  be  shoold  mention  onlv  one— 
the  Toyage  round  Peloponnesus,  which  ended  in  the  con- 
quest of  Coroyra— should  then  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
•onquests  made  by  Conon,  and  yet,  as  if  the  exploits  just 
described  had  been  those  of  his  son,  should  sprak  of  the 
ci^y'M^ai  of  Timotheus.  Bat,  moreover,  the  number  of 
cities  taken— according  to  the  pveient  text  of  Dinarehus— 
kgr  Conoa  (Samoa,  Methone,  Pydna,  Potidca,  and  twenty 
Others)  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  number  mentioned  by 
Isocrates,  of  the  cities  conquered  by  Timotheus  (rsrr<j/>uv 
«•)  ttK09i  vAnnr  Ktpiovt  hfA^  htoinoev).  This  coinoidence 
appears  to  me  so  deoiBive,  that  I  think  a  futura  editor  of 
Dinarehus  would  bo  Justified,  even  if  no  manuscript  an* 
thwity  should  be  found,  in  introducing  the  reading  Xo^yrc 
in  the  text.  Yet  Boeckh  (iii.,  o.  17)  supplies  the  account 
Cf  Diaaxchns  from  Diodorus  without  any  misgiying. 

t  This  remark  is  thrown  out  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
the  attention  of  qualified  judges  to  the  question  whether  the 
Anthemus  which  was  ceded  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthiann, 
md  which  had  been  an  object  of  ooutention  between  them 
end  his  predecessors,  can  have  been  the  inlaad-towo,  the 
fita  of  whioh— «(a  the  borders  of  Mygdonia,  near  the  flowery 


SOTS,  though  sometimes  subject  to  Olynthus.  It 
was  probably  at  this  time  in  his  hands ;  for,  in 
the  successful  war  in  which  Perdiccas  had  co- 
operated with  Timotheus  against  Olynthus,  it 
would  certainly  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
— ^if  it  had  previously  been — ^in  the  enemy*s  pow- 
er. He  now  gave  it  up  to  the  Olynthians,  who 
were  so  much  gratified  by  this  unexpected  con- 
cession, that  it  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt 
to  instigate  them  against  him,  especiaBy  in  an 
enterprise  of  so  much  risk  and  difficulty  as  the 
defence  of  Amphipolis.  He  therefore  proceed- 
ed, without  interruption,  to  lay  siege  to  the 
town.  Diodorus  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
he  achieved  the  con(|uest  speedily — ^that  he 
made  a  breach  with  his  engines,  and  so,  after 
a  great  slaughter  among  the  troops  which  man- 
ned the  walls,  took  it  by  storm ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  a  too  summary,  if  not  an  erroneous  ac- 
count of  his  operations.  From  better  authority 
we  know,  that  when  the  danger  was  felt  to  be 
pressing  at  Amphipolis,  and  no  hope  remained 
of  succour  from  Olynthus,  an  embassy,  headed 
by  Hierax  and  Stratocles — ^who  appear  to  have 
been  chiefs  of  the  party  devoted  to  the  Athe- 
nian interest — was  sent  to  Athens,  with  an  of- 
fer to  surrender  the  city  to  the  Athenians.*  It 
was,  perhaps,  to  counteract  this  application 
that  Philip  thought  it  expedient  to  renew  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Athenian 
envoys,  in  explicit  terms,  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  people. t  Yet  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Amphipolitans  might  not  have 
been  rejected  if  the  attention  of  the  Athenians 
had  not  been  drawn  away,  by  events  which  we 
shall  shortly  have  to  relafe,  towards  a  different 
quarter.  As  it  was,  they  cast  themselves  upon 
Philip*s  word,  and  allowed  him  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Amphipolis  without  opposition. 
Whether,  after  all,  he  took  it,  as  Diodorus 
states,  by  assault,  or,  as  Demosthenes  inti- 
mates,t  by  means  of  a  correspondence  which 
he  kept  up  with  his  partisans  within,  is  a  point 
which  we  cannot  determine,  and  of  small  im- 
portance. No  less  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the 
real  foundation  of  the  accounts  which  we  find 
of  his  treatment  of  the  conquered.  That  of 
Diodorus  is  in  itself  highly  probable :  that  he 
banished  the  citizens  who  bad  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  opposition  to  his  interests, 


mamn  of  the  lake  Langazar~is  described  by  CousiDcry  (i^ 
p.  118)  and  Leake  {Northern  6re«c«,  iii.,  p.  450),  and  whi<di 
gave  its  name  to  a  division  of  the  Macedonian  cavakr,  the  iXq 
^AvOcftovcta.  What  can  have  been  the  origin  of  tiie  clain 
set  up  by  Olynthus  to  a  district  so  remote  ?  Are  we  to 
■eek  it  in  the  grant  of  land  near  Lake  Bolbe— which  ia  in 
the  same  vale  with  Langaza— made  by  Perdiccas  11.  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cbalcidian  towns,  who  abandoned  their 
habitations  and  settled  in  Olynthus  ?  (Thuo.,  i..  06.)  This 
grant,  indeed,  was  only  la  hold  fur  a  time— as  long  aa  the 
war  with  Athens  should  last.  But  lengUi  of  possession  may 
have  seemed  to  create  a  right,  which  Olrntnus  may  hare 
asserted.  It  is  remarkable  that  Leiand  (Philip.,  i.,  ^.  106), 
pxobably  in  entire  ignoranoe  of  the  geo^rraphy,  bat  with  m 
eorrect  tact,  describes  Anthemus  as  a  etty  whteh  stparated 
OfyntJuufrom  the  tea.  A  maritime  position  appears  alao  to 
be  required  for  the  Anthemus  which  Amyntas  offered  to 
Hippies  at  the  same  time  that  the  Thessahans  oflered  him 
lolcos.  (Herod.,  v.,  M.)  Mueller,  in  hfs  map  of  Macedo- 
nia, places  Anthemus  on  the  coast  south  of  Thenna,  but  be 
does  not  notice  any  other.  If  it  was  ascertained  tb&t  the 
Strepsa  mentioned  by  .£schiaes  (De  F.  L.,  p.  31)  waa  • 
maritime  town,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Anthenrae 
was  ao  too.  *  Demneth.,  Olynth.  i.,  p.  II. 

f  Bemristh.  c.  Aristow.,  p.  OftO,  «.  AXov.,  4S8. 

I  Olynthsi.,  p.  U,  ^A^^ToXirwy  tobt  ta^aUfjas  avr^ 
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bat  dealt  mildly  with  the  rest.    It  ie  coDfirmed 
tjan  uiscriptioa  etUl  extant  among  the  ruins 
ifAmphipoiis,  which  records  a  decree  of  per- 
petual tenishment  and  confiscation  of  property 
against  Stratodes — probably  the  ambassador 
abore  mentioned — and  one  Philo,  and  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  ttureatens  all  who  should  give  them 
shelter  in  the  cityt  or  attempt  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  decree,  with  the  like  penalty.* 
Bemoethenes,  oq  the  other  hand,  alludes  to  the 
event  io  a  manner  which  implies  that,  instead 
of  rewarding  those  who  had  betrayed  their  fel- 
low-citiasene,  he  treated  them  with  great  rig- 
our ;t  that  he  put  them  to  death  is,  perhaps, 
only  a  coigectitral  explanation  of  the  orator's 
neaning4    The  fact  may  have  been,  that  he 
did  not  screen  them  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
political  adversaries. 

The  conqnest  of  Amphipolis  did  not  imme- 
diately make  a  breach  between  him  and  the 
Athenians.     It  remained  to  be  seen  whether 
he  would  perform  his  promise ;  but,  according 
to  the  secret  compact,  he  was  not  bound  to  do 
so  before  he  was  put  in  posseseion  of  Pydna. 
Whether  any  steps  were  taken  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Athenian  government  we  do  not  know. 
Philip^  probably,  did  not  allow  time  for  them. 
He  appears  to  have  marched  against  Pydna  im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  Amphipolis,  and, 
either  through  terror  or  treachery,^  was  admit- 
ted into  the.  town.    If  the  Pydnaeans  had  been 
iofonsed  of  the  agreement  by  which  their  inde- 
pendence was  to  be  sacrificed,  it  would  not  be 
sorprisiog  that  they  should  have  thrown  open 
their  gates.  That  he  exercised  any  unnecessary 
severity  towards  them  is  certainly  not  to  be  be- 
lieved on  the  authority  of  a  rhetorician  wbo 
hved  many  centuries  later  ;ll  but  it  would  not  be 
incredible  that,  at  the  moment  of  occupation, 
some  blood  was  shed  in  a  military  or  political 
tumult,  which  may  have  given  Demosthenes 
occasion  for  an  allusion  to  Philip's  conduct,  ex- 
actly tike  that  which  he  makes  on  the  subject 
of  Amphipolis.V  He,  of  course,  considered  hiro- 
aelf  as  no  longer  bound  by  his  promise ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  given  in  such  terms  that, 
though  it  furnished  the  Athenian  orators  with  a 
topic  of  invective  against  his  duplicity,  it  could 
not  be  regarded,  even  at  Athens,  as  ground  for 
a  demand.**    The  resentment  excited  there  by 
the  disappointment  was  probably  the  greater  on 
this  account :  the  people,  so  far  as  it  understood 
the  transaction,  felt  itself  to  have  been,  not  only 
injarei^  but  overreached.    It  is  a  little  surpri- 
sing that  we  do  not  hear  that  it  vented  its  an- 
ger upon  any  of  the  persons  who  had  conducted 
the  negotiation  on  its  behalf.    But  Philip  was 
henceforth  viewed  as  an  open  enemy,  and  this 
was  the  beginning — though  without  any  formal 
declaration— of  a  state  of  hostility  between  the 
two  powers,  which  was  called,  from  its  origin, 
the  Ampbipolitan  War. 

Philip  was  aware  that  he  could  not  hope  any 
longer  to  pacify  the  Athenians  by  words,  and 
an  that  he  could  do  was  to  guard  against  the 


»,  iii..  p.  187.  t  Q.  », 

t  OrrvA  by  tne  On«k  Seholiut. 

4  Demoitli.,  L«|)l.,  p.  470,  ot  9p»S6vr$f  rih^  TUivnf  KtH 
fAX«  x«^(«  ^?  ^iX/iniy. 

I  AratidM,  a.  ■.  Y  Olynth.  i.,  n.  11. 

**  Benfle  .^•ohinM  win  nut  abl«  to  tak«  anj  notace  of  it 
hafitfu  Plulip  in  his  argfvmeiit,  rtported  by  himself  (D«  F. 
Ifcf  k  S0>,  itt  dsfsocs  «if  th»  Athemsn  titls^  to  Amphipolis. 


effects  of  their  enmity.  He  seems  to  have 
been  still  afraid  lest  a  league  chould  be  formed 
against  him  between  Athens  and  Olynthus,  and 
resolved  to  avert  the  danger  by  bestowing  an- 
other boon  on  the  Olyntbians,  which  should,  at 
the  same  time,  strongly  attach  them  to  him  and 
separate  them  more  widely  than  ever  from 
Athens.  He  knew  that  they  longed  to  recover 
Potideea,  and  encouraged  them  to  attack  it  by 
a  promise  of  assistance.  It  was  held  by  an 
Athenian  garrison,  but  was  forced  to  yield  to 
the  united  forces  of  the  allies.  It  seems  as  if 
he  still  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  not 
acted  with  any  hostile  intentions  towards  Ath- 
ens, and  was  desirous  of  preserving  peace.  He 
forced,  indeed,  the  Athenian  settlers  to  with- 
draw, and  put  the  Olyntbians  in  possession  of 
their  lands  and  iiouses ;  but  he  treated  the  gar- 
rison in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and  sent  it 
back  to  Athens.  The  loss  of  Potidaea  was  the 
more  keenly  felt  there,  as  it  must  have  depri- 
ved a  great  number  of  citizens  of  their  whole 
property.  An  expedition  was  decreed  for  the 
reUef  of  the  place ;  but,  if  it  was  sent  out,  it  ar- 
rived too  late.*  Its  fall  was  attributed,  like 
that  of  Ampnipolls  and  Pydna,  to  treachery. 
But  as  this  was  a  supposition  which  soothed 
the  people  under  such  misfortunes,  and  served 
as  a  plea  to  shelter  its  servants,  when  they  fail- 
ed in  any  undertaking,  from  its  displeasure,  it 
must  be  received  with  caution. 

What  interval  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
capture  of  Pynda  and  that  of  Potidaea  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  chronologers  are  at  variance.  It 
would,  perhaps,  imply  an  extraordinary  rapidity 
in  Philip's  operations  to  suppose  that  both  these 
places  were  taken  in  the  same  year  with  Am- 
phipolis, as  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  repre- 
sents.! On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  three  events  came  close  upon 
one  another,  and  we  therefore  find  it  difficult 
to  adopt  a  tradition  recorded  by  Plutarch,  which 
would  fix  the  fall  of  Potidaea  in  the  early  part, 
or  about  the  middle  of  the  year  356,  very  near 
the  beginning  of*  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olym- 
piad. Plutarch  relates^  that  Philip  had  just  ta- 
ken Potidaea  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
three  other  happy  events :  a  victory  won  by  his 

*  Deniosth.,  1,  Olynth.,  ^  9.  I.  Philipp..  ^  40.  The  first 
of  these  psMiunM  is  cited  by  Safnte-Croiz,  fcAswn,  Ao.,  p. 
580,  to  profo  thst  the  siege  of  Potidea  lasted  long,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  made  an  obstinate  defence.  It  is  sarpri' 
sing  that  an  |isseition  resting  on  so  infirm  an  argument  should 
have  been  adopted  by  Schlosser  (L,  3,  p.  5S).  But  in  this 
part  of  his  narxatiTe  Schlosser  himself  has  committed  some 
orersights  very  anasual  with  \y\m.  We  are,  fur  instance, 
nowhere  informed  that  the  Olyntbians  assisted  Philip  to 
take  Pydna ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Pydna  was  taken  before 
Potidca ;  bat  it  was  not  the  garrison  of  Pydna,  where,  as 
we  have  oliserved  in  tbe  text,  the  Athenians  are  not  known 
to  have  maintained  any.  but  that  of  Potidca,  that  Philip  so 
liberally  dismissed.  The  confusion  between  the  names 
Pydna  and  Potidna  in  the  text  of  Diodorus  (xvi.,  8)  arose, 
we  fear,  from  the  aathor,  not  from  a  tFsnscrtber. 

t  Sainte-Cnrix's  obiection  to  this  inference,  grounded  on 
the  expression  liintii  ol  iiri  ruf  vvvtx^U  irpiflfcif  ftsroSM* 
ffoffcv  rdv  Ao^oy,  in  Diodorus  (xvi.,  B),  seems  to  us  no  less 
futile  than  his  argum«nt  mention^  in  the  last  note. 

t  Alex.,  3  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.,  |i.,  p.  124)  seems  to 
think  the  authority  of  Plutarch  decisive ;  and  wo  shoaM  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  if  no  better  reason  could  be  aile^«d 
•ninst  it  than  the  singularity  of  the  coincidence,  which 
afone  is  urged  by  Schlosser  (a.  s  },  and  a  Frrnch  writer 
whom  ha  quotes,  as  a  ground  for  doubting  the  fact.  Oor 
doubt  arises  from  the  consideration  that  there  is  no  app^ 
rent  reason  why  Philip  should  have  delayed  so  long  to  at- 
tack Potidsa  after  the  capture  of  Amphipolis  and  Pydna, 
when  it  evidently  became  his  interest  to  set  Olynthus  at 
enmity  with  Athens 
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ditnot  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  another  gained 
by  his  general  Parmenio  over  the  lUyrians ;  and 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  the  prince  who 
was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  and  to  fill 
the  world  with  his  fame.  The  prize  in  the 
chariot-race  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  as  it 
shows  Philip*s  anxiety  to  claim  the  privileges 
of  a  Greek,  and  to  acquire  reputation  among 
the  Greeks  by  a  kind  of  display  suited  to  the 
national  taste.  Parmenio^s  campaign  was  eyi- 
dently  connected  with  a  league,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  was  formed  against  Philip,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympi- 
ad, between  the  Kings  of  Illyria,  Paeonia,  and 
Thrace,  thoug:h  he  describes  Philip  as  crushing 
it  by  an  expedition  which  he  made  against  them 
in  person,  while  their  preparations  were  yet  in- 
comjdcte.  It  may,  however,  be  asked,  if  Dio- 
dorus was  mistaken  in  this  point,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  really  gained  by  Parmenio,  what  was 
the  engagement  which  prevented  Philip  from 
taking  the  field  according  to  his  custom.  If  we 
adopt  Plutarch's  statement,  we  must,  of  course, 
suppose  that  he  was  occupied  with  the  stege  of 
Potidea.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  explanation,  for  we  are  informed  that,  soon 
after  he  had  reduced  Potideea,  he  undertook  an- 
other expedition,  with  a  very  important  object, 
which  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  when  he 
first  meditated  the  conquest  of  Amphipolis. 
This  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  mine 
district  of  Pangeus,  which  begins  on  the  left 
'bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  had  hitherto  been  in 
the  hands,  sometimes  of  the  native  Thracian 
tribes,  at  others  of  the  Thasians,  or  the  Athe- 
nians. The  Thasians  were  now  in  possession 
of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it,  and,  only 
three  or  four  years  before,  had  formed  a  new 
settlement  in  a  place  called  Crenides — ^from  its 
situation  on*  a  hill  abounding  with  springs — in 
a  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Pangeus,  which  it 
separates  firom  a  part  of  the  range  of  Heemus. 
We  do  not  hear  that  Philip  thought  it  necessary 
to  allege  any  pretext  for  this  invasion.  If  the 
Thasians  had  dislodged  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Haemus,*  when  they  settled  at  Crenides,  he 
might  think  that  so  recent  an  occupation  con- 
ferred no  title  which  he  was  bound  to  respect ; 
or  he  may  have  chosen  to  consider  them  as  al- 
lies of  Athens,  whose  territory  might  lawfully 
become  hia  by  right  of  conquest.  They  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  offer  any  resistance,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were  driven 
out  of  their  habitations.  They  were  only  com- 
pelled to  receive  a  numerous  colony  of  new  set- 
tlers, probably  Macedonians,  whom  Philip  sent 
to  share  the  land  with  them.  The  importance 
of  the  place,  thus  enlarged  into  a  consideruble 
city,  was  marked  by  the  new  name  of  Philippi, 
with  which  he  honoured  it :  a  name  destined  to 
become  more  memorable  after  his  kingdom  had 
become  a  Roman  province. 

The  mines,  which  had  attracted  the  Thasi- 
ans, he  of  course  seized  as  crown  property ; 
and  he  employed  so  much  more  skill  or  labour 
than  had  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  working 
of  them,  that  they  are  said  to  have  yielded  an 
addition  of  a  thousand  talents  to  his  revenue. 
This  was  probably  the  largest  sum  which  he 
drew  from  any  one  mine.    But  it  must  not  be 

*  Tlie  S«ti»,  at  CofuineTy  endftftToan  to  prore,  ii.,  p. 
101. 


concluded,  because  it  was  on  this  account  puw 
ticularly  noticed,  that  this  was  aU  he  derived 
from  such  sources.    A  single  silver  mine,  in 
Mygdonia  or  Bisaltia,  had  formerly  produceid  a 
talent  a  day  to  his  ancestor,  Alexander  I.*    The 
mines  of  Crenides,  which  had  previously  been 
in  very  low  repute,t  must  have  been  distinct 
from  those  of  Datus,t  which  were  not,  indeed, 
very  far  distant,  but  nearer  the  sea,  and  were 
much  earlier  celebrated  and  coveted  for  their 
extraordinary  productiveness — as  they  undoubt- 
edly were  from  those  of  Scapte  Hyle,  in  which 
the  property  of  Thucydides  lay.    Datus  was 
proverbial  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  for  the 
richness  of  its  gold  works,  and  for  the  conveni- 
ence it  oflTered  for  ship  building. 4    It  seems  to 
have  been  first  colonized  by  the  Thasians— 
whose  island  stretched  across  the  Pierian  Gulf 
over  against  it — and  afterward  by  the  Atheni- 
ans.   If,  as  is  probable,  it  was  the  same  town 
as  Neapolistll  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  the 
port  of  Crenides,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  seized  by  Philip  at  the  same  time. 
Philippi  itself  was  chiefly  valuable,  not  on  ac- 
count of  its  gold  mines,  or  of  the  adjacent  fruit- 
ful plain,  but  as  a  military  position  which  com- 
manded the  passes  leading  into  the  rale  of  the 
Nestus,  and  so  opened  the  way  to  a  number  of 
objects  in  the  north  of  the  iEgean,  which  had 
already — as  the  sequel  leads  us  to  believe — be- 
gun to  inflame  Philip's  ambition,  while  it  secu- 
red those  which  had  been  just  acquired  from 
the   inroads  of  the  Thracian   honles.     Yet, 
what  has  been  said  may  be  suflScient  to  show 
the  futility  of  the  objections  which  bare  been 
raised  in  modem  times  to  the  uniform  tradition 
of  antiquity  as  to  the  bribery  practised  by  Phil- 
ip, on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  possess  means 
sufficient  for  it.f    If  he  was  not  rich,  it  was 

*  Herod.,  t.,  17.  Se«  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  iii.,  p^  9U. 

t  irarrtkiis  Aird  ral  &6oXa  ratf  KaraoKsvuis,  Diodor., 
zri.,  8. 

X  We  can  perceire  no  ground  for  Constnery^e  nscertion 
(ii.,  p.  101,  n.  3) :  "  Olwerrone  que  Diodore  de  Sicile,  qui 
parait  avoir  tt6  copid  par  Arrien  (he  means  Appian,  B.  C., 
IT.,  105)  oonfond  la  ville  de  Datoe  arec  Cr^nidds,  loraqa'U 
attribue  4  cette  demi^re  ville  toutes  les  richeasee  que  Phi- 
lippe retirait  g<6n6Talenieut  dea  minee  du  Pang^e."  How 
does  it  appear  that  Diodonu  doea  thia  1 

^  Strabo,  Epit.,  1.  vii.,  p.  331. 

Ii  According  to  Leake's  opinion  (Northern  Greece,  iii.,  p. 
994).  Couainerj,  in  hia  diMniaition  about  Datua  (ii.,  p.  99), 
■eenis  entirely  to  have  overlooked  the  vamriiy**'  mentional 
by  Strabo,  which  prove  that  it  was  a  maritime  town,  as  it  ia 
deaonbed  by  Eostathina  ad  Dionys.,  p.  517,  iroXiv  e>^o(av 
irkfl  r^y  roi^  TTftun6vo(  xapaXlav.  With  singular  inarcura- 
CT,  he  supposes  that  the  colony  founded  bv  Atheao^OTua  and 
Callistratus  (according  to  Isocrates,  De  Fic.,p.  104,  a..)  waa 
no  other  than  Neapolis  (p.  129),  though  he  bad  before  aaid 
(p.  100),  **  laocrate  assure  aii*Athonodore  et  un  nommd  Cal- 
listnte  (!)  qui  6tait  banni  d*Athinea,  Atablirent  A  Daiosnne 
oolonie.'*  Yet  he  all  along  supposes  Datus  and  Neapolis  to 
have  been  difierent  places.  Isocrates,  as  everybody  knows, 
does  not  name  the  place  where  Callistratus  foanded  his  set> 
tlement,  but  onl^  describes  it  as  in  some  part  of  Thrace.  Mr. 
Clinton  (F.  H.  li.,  p.  197)  suppoaes  it  to  have  been  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
language  of  Isocrates.  who  makes  a  clear  distinction  be> 
tween  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  had  mentioned  p.  169,  d., 
and  the  rest  of  Thrace,  m)  r9(  OpdioK^  where  Athenodonu 
and  CallistratQs  had  been  able  to  round  cities. 

Y  It  has  been  asserted,  with  the  usual  confidence  Off  a  wri- 
ter  whose  assertions  cost  him  neither  tnmble  nor  Bcra|de, 
that  "  it  was  enough  known  that  Macedonia,  thoanrh  giwa- 
ly  raised  in  power  and  rapidly  thriving  in  circnmalaaoes, 
was  yet  a  poor  country .  and  tn  talk  of  Maoeflonian  g«ld  aa 
all-powerful  would  have  been  considered  as  irony.**  Yet  at 
the  very  time  when  this  is  said  to  have  been  known,  laocxa- 
tes  could  teU  Philip  that  he  addressed  bira  (amonir  oilier 
reaeons)  on  aoctmnt  of  his  pre-eminence  both  in  wealth  sMd 
power,  which  afforded  him  mi  ana  both  of  pemaaion  an4 
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only  because  his  expenditure  was  large.  We 
ve  not,  indeed,  able  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  his  revenue ;  but  it  is  evident 
that — unlike  that  of  Athens — it  rested  on  a 
secure  basis,  and  was  continually  increasing 
tbroQgh  the  whole  course  of  his  reign.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  these  conquests  that  he  was  enga- 
ged while  Parmenio  was  commanding  his  for- 
ces against  the  confederacy  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians. The  establishment  of  the  military  col- 
ony at  Pbilippi  may  have  made  a  pause  in  his 
progress  in  this  direction.*  He  had  paved  the 
way  for  future  conquests,  which  he  might  push 
as  far  as  he  would ;  but  the  season  for  them 
had  not  arrived.  Tliey  would  only  have  exci- 
ted a  jealousy  among  the  Greeks,  which  might 
injure  his  interest  more  than  they  could  pro- 
mote it.  Greatly  as  he  had  now  increased  his 
power  and  his  resources,  he  was  aware  that  he 
could  yet  do  nothing  against  Greece,  and  that 
he  could  be  nothing  without  Greece.  It  was  in 
and  through  Greece  that  he  had  to  seek  the 
highest  objects  of  his  ambition.  He  had  to 
make  Macedonia  a  Grecian  state  of  the  first 
magnitude,  and  then  to  try  if  it  could  not  swal- 
low up  the  rest  For  this  purpose,  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  he  should  wait  quietly  for  an  op- 
portunity of  interfering  with  advantage  in  Gre- 
cian affairs.  And  so  he  appears  to  have  rested 
a  while  from  military  enterprises ;  but  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  interval  was  not  idly  spent ;  it 
was  probably  now  that  he  began  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  marine,  for  which  his  recent 
conquests  afforded  abundant  materials,  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  hope  of  commanding  the  sea, 
but  with  the  view  of  protecting  his  own  coasts 
and  commerce,  and  of  annoying  the  Athenians. 
Here,  for  a  time,  we  must  drop  the  narrative 
of  his  actions,  to  relate  a  series  of  events  which, 
without  his  co-operation,  contributed  more  to 
his  final  triumph  than  any  of  the  victories  and 
conquests  which  he  had  hitherto  achieved. 

Tliat  the  state  of  things  out  of  which  these 
events  arose  may  be  more  clearly  understood, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  into  the  history 
of  the  new  cdnfederacy,  into  which  Athens  had 
begun,  as  we  have  seen,  to  draw  some  of  her 
old  allies  in  377,  soon  after  she  had  entered, 
for  the  second  time,  into  alliance  with  Thebes 
against  Sparta.  The  states  which  first  acceded 
to  it  were  Chios,  Byzantium,  Rhodes,  and  Myt- 
Oene.  They  appear  to  have  joined  it  sponta- 
neously, disgusted  with  the  treatment  they  had 
received  Trom  Sparta,  and  remembering  the  mild 
and  equitable  proceedings  of  Conon  and  Thras- 
ybulus,  whose  example  they  had  reason  to  hope 
woold  be  followed  by  Conon*s  son,  and  by  the 
other  able  men  whom  they  might  expect  to  see 
in  tho  command  of  the  Athenian  forces.  We 
have  seen  what  care  was  taken  to  secure  their 
confidence  by  the  conditions  of  the  league,  which 
were  expressly  framed  to  guard  against  the  re- 
eurrence  of  the  old  abuses,  t  The  participation 
of  Thebes  afforded  an  additional  safeguard 

eoaipalsNm :  Koi  rX«9rov  ra2  iivaitiv  KtKTtfulvov  Stniy  obfsii 
rif9  'tlAAj^ywr,  A  fuiva  rwv  ivrtav  Koi  ndOuv  xal  jitdJ^eadat 
vtf^ccvt  Philip..  4  17 ;  and  agun,  ^  156,  Philip  hiJiiMlf  in- 
timatag  pratty  clparljr  that  h«  did  not  want  the  means  of 
bnbary,  in  his  lattrr,  k  33. 

*  Tet  it  ia  poasihla  that  the  expedition  related  hj  Theo- 
pampas  in  the  first  book  of  the  Philippics  (Athenaus,  xii.,  c. 
4f>  mmy  hava  beon  made  at  this  time,  thoo^h  he  aeems  to 
hftve  been  q)eakinx  of  Cotj-s  as  still  liTing. 

t  See  above,  p.  23. 
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against  the  encroachments  of  the  leading  marl- 
time  power.  The  Thebans,  however,  no  soon- 
er saw  their  territory  delivered  from  the  terror 
of  the  Spartan  invasion  than  they  began  to  di- 
rect their  attention  to  the  re-establishment  of 
their  authority  in  Boeotia,  neglected  the  inter* 
ests  which  they  had  in  common  with  Athens, 
and  withheld  the  contributions  which  they  had 
paid  for  a  time  to  the  charges  of  her  navy, 
though  it  had  been  employed,  at  their  request, 
for  the  purpose  of  efil^cting  a  diversion  in  their 
favour.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  they  no 
longer  wished  to  be  considered  as  members  of 
the  confederacy,  in  which  they  occupied  a  sub- 
ordinate station,  which  was  probably  from  the 
first  mortifying  to  their  pride,  and  only  render- 
ed tolerable  by  the  temporary  pressure  of  dis- 
tress and  danger.  Yet  when,  after  the  mo- 
mentary peace  of  374,  hostilities  broke  out 
afresh  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  they  sent  a 
small  squadron  to  join  Timotheus,  who,  howev- 
er, was  to  provide  the  pay  ;*  but  soon  after 
their  connexion  vidth  the  Athenian  confederacy 
was  entirely  and  finally  dissolved. 

The  change  which  the  battle  of  Ijeactra  made 
in  the  relative  position  of  all  parties  was,  on  the 
whole,  very  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Ath- 
ens. Sparta  was  humbled  and  weakened,  and 
yet  had  to  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden  of  the 
war.  Attica  was  not  invaded ;  and  as  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Athenian  policy  was  only  to  balance 
the  power  of  Thebes,  it  did  not  require  or  per- 
mit any  very  costly  exertions  on  behalf  of  an 
ally  who — as  appears  from  the  negotiation  which 
took  place  after  the  Theban  invasion  of  Laco- 
nia — ^was  still  regarded  with  jealousy.  When 
the  liberty  of  Thebes  was  threatened  by  Sparta, 
after  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea,  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  felt  that  their  own  independence  was 
at  stake,  had  made  extraordinary  efforts  and 
sacrifices.  A  new  valuation  of  all  private  prop- 
erty had  been  made,  with  a  view  to  a  more 
equable  system  of  taxation  :t  and  though  the 
burdens  of  the  state  were  increased  for  a  trme, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  result  was  bene- 
ficial to  its  finances.  In  the  interval  between 
the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  it  must 
have  been  continually  gaining  strength,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Its  agriculture  and  com- 
merce experienced  no  interruption,  and  the 
confederacy  over  which  it  presided  received 
the  addition  of  several  very  important  mem- 
bers. Most  of  these  acquisitions  were  due  to 
Timotheus,  whose  upright  and  amiable  charac- 
ter effected,  perhaps,  as  many  conquests  as  his 
military  talents.  The  praise  bestowed  on  him 
by  his  friend  Isocrates,t  who  accompanied  him 
in  some  of  his  campaigns,  wrote  his  despatch- 
es, and  was  munificently  rewarded  by  him,^ 
must  be  cautiously  interpreted.  But  it  affords 
ground  for  believing  that  he  used  no  unneces- 
sary  violence,  treated  conquered  enemies  with 

*  The  orator  (in  Timoth.,  p.  1 188)  from  whom  alone  we 
learn  aayihiog  about  this  squadroo,  does  not  mention  ita 
nnmbers.  Bnt  we  may  infer  that  it  was  eztremelx  small, 
since  Timotheas,  when  preksed  by  the  Bowtian  captains  for 
pay,  was  able  to  content  them  with  lOGO  drachmas^  10  mi- 
nas.  As  30  minas  a  month  were  reqaired  for  tbe  subsistence 
of  a  sini^le  galley,  the  half  of  this  sum  cannot  hare  suffioad 
for  more  than  five  gnlleys  alwve  a  couple  of  days- 

t  For  the  nature  of  this  Taluation,  which  was  made  in  \a 
archonship  of  Naasinicas,  the  reader  who  desires  the  falleat 
infurmtition  will  of  coarse  consalt  Boeckh*s  admirabU  dia- 
cnssinn  (Public  Ec.  of  Athens,  iv..  c.  4). 

I  Ttpi  ivni    4  114-196.         k  Vila  X.  Orat.  laoontea. 
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mildneas,  and  neutral  states  with  openness  and 
moderation,  and  everywhere  maintained  strict 
discipline  aoaong  his  troops.  The  reputation 
which  he  acquired  by  these  means,  it  is  said  by 
his  panegyrist,  induced  many  cities  which  had 
previously  been  ill-disposed  towards  Athens  to 
throw  open  their  gates  to  hiui.  There  are, 
however,  two  points  as  to  which  we  should 
have  desired  some  more  particular  information 
than  Isocrates  has  thought  fit  to  communicate. 
He  extols  the  ability  displayed  by  Timotheus  in 
several  important  conquests,  which  he  made 
without  any  supplies  from  the  Athenian  treasu- 
ry ;  but  he  does  not  explain  how  this  could  be 
,  done  without  violence  and  wrong  inflicted  some- 
where or  other ;  and  he  leaves  us  to  conjecture 
that  the  means  were  furnished  by  plunder,  or 
forced  contributions  levied  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Asiatic  coast  He  also  praises  the  for- 
bearance and  delicacy  with  which  his  hero 
treated  neutral  Greek  cities ;  but  he  has  neg- 
lected to  mention  under  what  pretext  he  com- 
pelled those  which  he  conquered  to  join  the 
Athenian  confederacy.  And  we  can  only  sus- 
pect that  he  took  advantage  of  their  political 
dissensions,  and,  professing  to  side  with  one 
party,  reduced  all  to  submission. 

According  to  Isocrates,  whose  calculation  is 
confirmed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Dinarchus,  the 
number  of  the  cities  which  he  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  Athens  amounted  to  twenty-four. 
Machines,  indeed,  speaking  without  any  appa- 
rent intention  of  eulogizing  Timotheus,  asserts 
that  he  acquired  seventy-five.*  But  as  the 
whole  number  of  the  cities  which  becaoie  mem- 
bers of  the  new  confederacy  is  stated. by  Dio- 
dorus  at  seventy,!  it  must  be  supposed  that  it 
did  not  exceed  seventy-five,  and  that  the  orator 
only  mentioned  Timotheus,-  because  his  servi- 
ces were  the  most  celebrated.  It  is,  besides, 
certain  that  many  were  added  to  the  congress 
by  other  generals ;  as  it  is  related  of  Chabrias 
by  DemostheneSit  that  he  took  seventeen ;  and 
we  may  safely  presume  that  Iphicrates  bad 
many  similar  victories  to  recount.  In  the  year 
862  Timotheus,  with  the  help  of  the  Persian  sa- 
trap, Ariobarzanes,  as  we  shall  soon  have  occa- 
Bion  to  mention  again,  obtained  possession  of 
the  Hellespontine  towns,  Sestus  and  Crithote ; 
and,  according  to  Isocrates,  this  acquisition  first 
inspired  the  Athenians  with  the  hope  of  recov- 
ering the  whole  peninsula.  It  seems  to  have 
been  not  long  alter  that  he  laid  siege  to  Samos, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  a  Persian  garri- 
son,^ with  a  fleet  of  thirty  galleys,  and  with 
8000  targeteers,  and  reduced  it  to  surrender  at 
the  end  of  eleven  months.  Isocrates,  who  was 
present,  and  is  said  to  have  received  a  talent 
for  his  share  of  the  spoil,  observes,  with  admj- 
ration,  that  he  drew  the  whole  pay  and  subsist- 
ence of  his  forces  throughout  the  siege  from  the 
enemy's  country. 

Of  the  noanner  in  which  he  wrested  Potidaea 
and  Torone  from  Olynthus,  we  have  already 
spoken.  Isocrates,  we  must  remark,  does  not 
notice  the  co-operation  of  Perdiccas,  but  only 
informs  us  that  Timotheus  defrayed  the  whole 
expense  himself,  partly  from  his  private  resour- 

*  De  F,  L.,  ♦  73.  t  xr..  30. 

t  Lept.,  ^  80.    See  alio  ^  85,  where  he  myi  thnt  the 
Athenians  were  indebted  to  Chabriae  for  the  alliance  of 
lor*  of  the  lalandi ;  and  compare  Diodorae,  n.  a. 
V  ^>eiiMMthMi0S,  De  Rhod.  Lib.  ^  20. 


ces,  and  partly  from  contributions  raised  it 
Thrace,  meaning,  perhaps,  Thasos  and  its  sub- 
ject towns.  We  learn  from  other  authors,  that 
one  of  his  expedients  was  to  debase  the  Mace- 
donian coin  for  a  temporary  medium  of  ex- 
change.* Whether  it  was  in  the  interval  be 
tween  this  conqnest  and  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt upon  Amphipolis,  or  at  an  earlier  period, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Aroyntas,  that 
he  annexed  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  Atheni- 
an confederacy — if  we  may  assume  that  this 
was  his  work — we  cannot  determine. 

Thebes,  though  constantly  occupied  with  the 
attempt  to  establish  her  supremacy  in  Greece 
on  the  ruin  of  Sparta,  and  though  frequently  en- 
gaged with  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  was  not  inattentive  to  the  progress  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Athens ;  and  Epaminondas 
seems  to  have  formed  the  design,  which  per- 
haps  his  death  alone  prevented  him  from  exe- 
cuting, of  transferring  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea  and  the  islands,  to  his  own  city.  But  he 
probably  would  not  have  conceived  this  thought 
if  he  had  not  known  that  some  of  the  leading  al- 
lies of  Athens  had  begun  to  be  di&gusted  with 
her,  which  implies  that  some  of  the  old  griev- 
ances had  been  already  renewed.  DitKlorus 
says,  that  in  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea  he  made  a  speech  which  induced  the  The- 
bans  to  pass  a  decree  for  the  building  of  a  hun- 
dred galleys  and  an  arsenal ;  and  it  must  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  used  the  bold  fig- 
ure reported  by  ^schines,t  that  the  propylsa 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis — ^the  emblem  of  the 
imperial  state  of  Atliens — must  be  transferred 
to  the  Cadmea.  The  same  decree  directed  that 
an  attempt  should  be  immediately  made  to  de- 
tach Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  from  the 
Athenian  alliance ;  and  Epaminondas  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  squadron  destined 
to  that  object.^  His  force  was  strong  enough 
to  compel  the  Athenian  admiral,  Laches,  who 
had  been  sent  against  him,  it  Is  said,  with  a 
considerable  armament,  to  withdraw ;  and  Dio- 
dorus  adds  that  he  induced  the  three  states  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  exaggeration ;  otherwise  we 
should  have  heard  something  about  the  event 
and  the  issue  of  the  war.  Only  with  regard  to 
Byzantium  we  have  other  intimations,  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter,  which  may  be  thought  to 
confirm  the  statement  of  Diodorus.  But  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  seems  to  have  released 
Athens  from  all  fear  of  Theban  corppetition. 
Perhaps  it  also  exposed  her  to  new  annoyance 

*  Poly«nae,  iii.,  10, 14.  Coinpare  ^  1  of  the  same  cliap- 
ter,  and  Aristot.,  CEconom.,  ii.,  S,  S3. 

t  De  F.  L.,  ^  111.  Epaminondaa  c?irff  ita^fi^Srtv  /v  t^ 
it\ij0ct  r&v  Q^aiw  &s  Oti  ri  i^c  *A.&itvuw¥  iicpairdAcwc 
irpoirvXata  iut^vsykuv  sh  r^v  wptcruciav  t*h  KaifiuaSn 
JBschines  biznsplt  uses  a  similar  figure  in  Ctes.,  ^  145,  rd 
povXtvnptov  rd  rfji  roXnat  ncr^ycyKtv  ehrl^v  K'tijttiav. 

t  This  is  proliabijr  the  expediiion  alluded  to  by  uocimteaiy 
Phil.,  9  59:  QiiStiioi  .  .  d(  Bv^dvrtov  rfi^ptts  iifvttivmv  &g 
KcH  Y^i  K"^  SaXdTTtjs  UplovTCS.  Schloaser  (i.,  S,  p.  206) 
throws  oat  a  doubt  as  to  the  naval  force  said  to  have  bean 
raised  by  E|Miminondas,  and  the  designs  attiibutmJ  to  hixa. 
The  strength  of  the  armament  which  he  commanded  wb 
have  indeml  oo  means  of  ascertaining.  Of  course  it  miHk 
not  be  estimated  fn>m  the  terms  of  the  decree  mentjooed  in 
the  text,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  carried  into  oonplets 
execution.  Bat  as  to  his  projects,  and  the  fact  of  the  expe* 
ditton,  even  if  the  statements  of  Diodorus  were  lets  prttcia* 
and  apparently  trustworthy,  the  passages  we  have  quoted 
from  jEschines  and  Isocrates  would  bo  sufiirient  to  rsiBOV* 
all  doubt. 
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from  another  qoarter ;  for  in  the  same  year  her 
old  ally,  AJcxander  of  Pherae,  as  if  sure  that  he 
should  not  again  need  her  succour,  ventured  to 
fit  out  a  squadron  for  piratical  excursions,  with 
which  he  took  the  chief  town  of  the  isle  of  Te- 
006,  and  enslaved  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  the 
year  following  he  not  only  plundered  some  oth- 
ers  of  the  Qyclades,  and  laid  siege  to  Pepare- 
thus,  hot  even  landed  a  body  of  troops  in  Attica 
itself,  and  seized  the  port  of  Panormus,  a  little 
eastward  of  Suninm.  He  was,  it  seems,  de* 
feated  by  the  Athenian  admiral,  Leosthenes, 
and  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Peparethus ; 
bat  he  delivered  bis  troops  which  were  blocka- 
ded in  Panormus,  took  five  or  six  of  the  enemy^s 
galleys,  and,  imitating  the  bold  exploit  of  Te- 
teutias,*  sailed  into  Piraeus,  landed  on  the  quay, 
plundered  some  counting-houses,  and,  before 
the  forces  of  the  city  were  raised,  retreated  in 
safety  with  the  spoil.  I^eosthenes  was  charged 
with  collusion,  and  sentenced  to  death,  perhaps 
tiiroQg^  the  intrigues  of  Chares,  who  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  room.f 

These  expeditions  of  Alexander  are  signifi- 
caat  in  more  than  one  point  of  view ;  partly  as 
they  show  that  Athens  was  not  so  -completely 
mistress  of  the  sea  as  she  had  been  in  former 
times,  and  partiy  as  an  example  of  piracy  on  a 
large  scale.  This  was  an  evil  which  hencefor- 
ward coDttnued  to  increase ;  but  it  was  con- 
Deeted  with  another,  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  rain  of  Greece,  which  has  already  been 
slightly  noticed,  and  will  now  claim  more  par- 
ticular attentioD.  We  have  had  frequent  occSr 
sioD  to  mention  the  miercenary  bands,  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  take  a  more 
and  more  prominent  part  in  Grecian  warfare. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  long  continuance  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  and  the  troubles  which  en- 
sued that  called  them  into  existence  ;t  but  it 
was  not  in  the  wars  of  Greece  alone  that  they 
found  employment,  nor,  it  would  seem,  did  these 
hold  out  the  strongest  temptation  to  needy  ad- 
venturers to  enter  upon  this  course  of  life. 
Higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  to  be  found 
in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Persian 
empire  created  almost  continual  occasions  for 
the  services  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superi- 
ority in  arms  was  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  barbarians.  Hence  the  number  of  persons 
who  devoted  themselves  to  an  occupation  which 
attracted  ardent  spirits  by  its  dangers  and  vicis- 
situdes, as  well  as  the  more  sordid  by  the  pros- 
pect of  gain  and  pleasure,  was  constantly  in- 
creasing.  There  was  no  state  which  might  not 
cany  on  war  with  such  troops,  if  it  could  only 
find  means  of  maintaining  them ;  and  their  reg- 
ular training  and  experience,  perhaps,  gave 
them  an  advantage  over  the  native  militia  of 
most  cities.    By  Sparta  and  Thebes,  which  as- 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  477. 

t  Diodoro*.  xr.,  95.  Pol)r»nus,  vi.,  3.  We  have  andeav- 
«n»d  in  the  text  to  reoonale  theaa  accounts,  which  at  first 
■if bt  aiaj  itppear  hardly  eousistsnt  with  each  other.  Dio- 
dwsa  does  not  exparessly  mentioo  any  victory  gained  by  the 
Aibioiaas  over  Aloxaxuler,  od  which  PoIy«ntta  makes  the 
fjnat't  second  stratagem  to  turn :  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
>aph«i  in  the  words  *A0i7va/wy  i^  ^rfinoavr^v  roti  Iltwa- 
M0M<(.  Dotbosdienes,  Pro  Cor.  Tr.,  ^  9,  alludes  to  the  sea- 
flCht  ta  which  the  Athenians  had  been  defeated  by  Alez- 
aoder. 

I  The  Arcadians  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  riii.,  30  (iXi- 
yet  rtrhh  are,  as  Waehsmnih  remarks,  an  earlier  example 
of  the  practice,  but  it  is  one  which  does  not  affect  the  gen- 
eial  truth  of  the  observation  in  the  texf. 


siduously  cultivated  the  art  of  war,  and  ground* 
ed  all  their  pretensions  to  political  pre-em^ 
nence  on  their  military  strength,  they  were  very 
sparingly  employed.  But  Athens  began  early 
to  make  frequent  use  of  them,  and  by  degrees 
fell  into  the  practice  of  employing  them  o/lener 
than  her  own  citizens,  and  sometimes  alone. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  this  system  soon  be* 
oame  manifest  in  a  variety  of  ways :  a  greater 
number  of  citizens  remained  at  home,  not,  how« 
ever,  engaged  in  useful  industry,  but  subsisting 
chiefly  on  the  pittances  granted  for  their  at- 
tendance in  the  assembly  and  the  tribunab, 
and  on  the  largesses  which  many  of  the  num* 
berless  festivals  brought  with  them,  along  with 
the  shows  and  other  pleasures  of  the  day ;  and 
this  was  no  doubt  the  main  motive  which  led 
to  the  preference  of  mercenaries  for  military 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  these  men  com- 
municated their  dissolute  habits  to  the  citizens 
who  served  in  the  same  camp,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  city  more 
deeply  than  ever.  These  may,  perhaps,  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  most  direct  causes  of  that  visi- 
ble increase  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness 
which  struck  a  Greek  histoiian  of  this  period 
in  the  character  of  Athenian  society.*  But  in 
a  political  point  of  view,  the  most  important  ef- 
fect of  this  change  of  system  was  that  which  it 
produced  on  the  Athenian  generals,  who  col- 
lected and  commanded  these  mercenary  troops 
in  the  service  of  the  conmionwealtb.  They 
were  led  to  consider  themselves  very  nearly  in 
the  same  light  as  the  men  who  made  the  col* 
looting  and  commanding  of  such  forces  a  pro- 
fession, and  to  adopt  Sieir  views,  and  follow 
their  example.  The  mercenary  leaders,  what- 
ever might  be  the  variety  of  their  talents  and 
characters,  all  perfectly  resembled  one  another 
in  one  point :  they  had  broken  the  ties  which 
bound  them  to  their  native  cities ;  they  were 
under  no  control,  and  had  nothing  to  hope  and 
fear  from  their  fellow-citizens :  their  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  their  independence,  and  to 
establish  themselves  in  opulence  and  power 
elsewhere.  There  were  two  roads  by  whidi 
they  were  often  able  to  attain  this  object.  The 
foreign  princes  into  whose  service  they  'en- 
tered were  frequently  wilUng  to  attach  them 
to  their  interests  by  a  domestic  alliance  and  aa 
honourable  settlement. t  Thus  it  was  that 
Seuthes  would  have  detained  Xenophon,  offer- 
ing him  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  and 
one  of  his  most  valuable  towns  near  the  coast.t 
Several  other  instances  of  this  kind  will  shortly 
occur  to  us.  Another  very  common  mode  of 
accomplishing  their  wishes  was,  to  ie\te  some 
fortified  town,  and  to  erect  a  tyranny  in  it.  So 
Charidemus,  after  he  had  quitted  the  Atiienian 
service,  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  towns  of  Scepsis,  Cebren,  and 
Ilium.  ^  He  was  encouraged  to  make  this  at- 
tempt by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  province, 
which  was  an  object  of  contest  between  two 
rival  Persian  satraps.  But  like  opportunities 
were  frequently  offered  on  the  coast  of  Asia, 
which  held  out  the  strongest  temptations  to 
these  adventurers  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
and  the  wealth  of  the  cities.    The  orators  of 

*  Theopomptts  ap.  Athencum,  xii.,  43.    Compare  Jus- 
tin, vi. 
t  Another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  Italian  GondoUisri. 
t  Vol.  i.,  p.  550.  ^  Oemosthemss,  Aristocr.,^  16L 
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this  age  represent  such  acts  of  Tiolence  as  hay- 
ing become  an  ordinary  practice.  "  Yoa  know," 
the  speaker  says,  in  an  oration  of  Demosthenes 
delivered  in  352,  "  that  all  these  chiefs  of  mer- 
cenaries make  it  their  aim  to  take  possession 
of  Greek  cities  and  to  mle  in  them ;  and  that 
they  go  ranging  about,  and  eyerywhere  con- 
ducting themselves  as  the  common  enemies  of 
all  who  wish  to  live  in  freedom  according  to 
their  own  laws."*  Isocrates  represents  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Asiatic  coast  as  the  principal 
sufferers,  and  enters  into  details,  which  show 
that  the  treatment  they  received  from  the  free- 
booters into  whose  power  they  fell  was  usually 
marked  by  the  foullest  excesses  of  wantonness 
and  cruelty,  t 

It  is,  however,  hardly  possible  to  read  the 
account  which  the  same  author,  in  a  passage  to 
which  we  have  referred  a  few  pages  back,  gives 
of  the  exploits  ofTimotheus,  without  observing 
that  the  main  points  which  distinguished  the 
Athenian  general  from  such  men  as  Charide- 
mus,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  his  loyalty  to  Ath- 
ens, and,  on  the  other,  the  natural  gentleness  and 
moderation  of  his  character,  which  prevented 
him  from  inflicting  any  wanton  wrong.  But  in 
other  respects  he  conducted  his  operations  veiy 
much  afler  the  manner  of  the  mercenary  chiefs, 
and  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  find- 
ihg  pay  for  his  troops.  It  was  to  be  supposed  that 
other  generals,  placed  in  a  like  situation,  would 
be  muclrless  careful  of  the  interests  of  Athens, 
and  would  pay  much  less  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Greeks  who  might  be  subject  to  their 
pleasure.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Iphicrates 
and  Chabrias  spent  much  of  their  time  in  for- 
eign service,  and  not  only  without  any  respect 
to  the  interests  of  Athens,  but  sometimes  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  them.  At  a  time  when  it 
was  very  desirable  for  Athens  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Persian  king,  Chabrias,  with- 
out asking  permission  from  the  people,  accept- 
ed the  command  of  the  forces  with  which  the 
revolted  Egyptians  were  making  war  against 
him.  He  was  compelled,  indeed,  to  return  by 
a  threatening  decree  which  was  passed  in  com- 
pliance with  the  remonstrances  of  the  Persian 
court  ;t  but  he  was  a  man  of  such  dissolute 
and  expensive  habits,  contracted,  most  prob- 
ably, in  his  campaigns  in  the  east,  that  even 
th^  liberty  of  Athens  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
he  resided  as  much  as  he  was  able  abroad.^ 
Iphicrates  ventured  still  more  openly  to  drop 
the  character  of  an  Athenian  citizen,  when  it 
would  have  imposed  an  inconvenient  restraint 
Qpon  him.  He  not  only  entered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Cotys  and  married  one  of  his  daughters, 
but  aided  him  in  several  acts  of  unequivocal 
hostility  against  his  country.  Yet  he  was  suf- 
fered to  retain  the  rewards  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  his  past  deserts,  apparent- 
ly on  the  same  ground  which  rendered  the 
Athenians  so  indulgent  to  Charidemus.  Chares, 
whom  we  have  hitherto  had  but  little  occasion 
to  notice,  but  who  will  hereafter  be  seen  taking 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  these 
times,  seems  to  have  been  inferior  in  military 
and  political  abilities  to  the  three  men  just  men- 
tioned, and  much  less  under  the  restraint  of 


*  Aristocr.,4  IM. 

IvDiodoru,  xr.,  99. 

f  Theopompiu  ap.  AthcwBom,  xii.,  43. 
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any  motives  of  patriotism  or  honour.  He 
too  indolent  and  too  much  addicted  to  pleasure 
to  be  keenly  sensible  to  the  spur  of  ambition, 
and  was  perfectly  reckless  as  to  the  choice  of 
the  means  by  which  he  might  gratify  his  incli- 
nations. Of  him,  a^  well  as  of  Timotheus,  Cha- 
brias, and  Iphicrates,  it  was  observed  by  Theo- 
pompus,  that  he  preferred  sojourning  in  foreign 
parts  to  living  at  Athens;  and  that  Sigeum, 
near  the  mouUi  of  the  Hellespont,  was  his  or- 
dinary residence.  The  historian,  indeed,  puts 
this  remark  in  a  general  form  as  applying  to  all 
the  eminent  men  of  Athens,  and  attributes  the 
fact  to  the  intractable  temper  of  the  people. 
But  as  the  examples  he  adduces  all  belong  to 
this  period — except  that  of  Conon,  which  is 
manifestly  irrelevant — we  may  be  allowed  to 
believe  that  the  cause  was  not  one  which  had 
existed  long  before,  and  at  least  not  in  a  slight- 
er degree,  but  one  peculiar  to  this  age ;  and  it 
may  be  most  easily  traced  to  the  change  which 
we  have  been  noticing  in  the  Athenian  military 
system.  As  the  commander  of  a  mercenary 
force,  an  Athenian  general,  so  long  as  he  could 
keep  his  troops  together,  possessed  almost  ab- 
solute authority  as  far  as  his  power  reached. 
As  the  chief  witnesses  of  his  conduct  were 
strangers,  who  were  generally  benefited  by  his 
worst  proceedings,  he  was  seldom  liable  to  be 
called  to  account  at  home,  unless  he  very  gross- 
ly betrayed  or  thwarted  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  Athenians  were  not  ca- 
pable of  feeling  much  concern  for  the  sufierings 
of  others,  and  were  easily  induced  to  connive 
at  a  wrong  by  which  they  did  not  lose,  still 
more  easily  at  one  by  which  they  gained.  They 
paid  little  heed  to  the  complaints  of  their  allies 
so  long  as  their  contributions  were  regularly 
brought  in,  still  less  to  those  of  any  other  for- 
eigners. Chares  adopted  an  expedient,  which, 
if  not  absolutely  new,  seems  never  to  have 
been  so  largely  employed  before  to  obtain  im- 
punity and  favour  with  the  people.  He  spent  a 
part  of  the  sums  which  he  received,  and  which 
ought  either  to  have  been  paid  into  the  treasu- 
ry, or  applied  to  the  service  of  the  stale,  to  gain 
some  of  the  venal  orators,  and  to  influence  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunals.*  By  these  arts, 
and  by  promises  which  became  proverbial  from 
the  readiness  with  which  he  made  and  broke 
tbem,t  he  was  enabled  to  squander  the  public 
money  on  his  dissolute  pleasures,  and  still  to 
be  accounted  a  useful  and  trusty  servant  of  the 
commonwealth. 

In  a  country  like  Greece,  the  increase  of  pira- 
cy was  necessarily  connected  with  such  a  mili- 
tary  system  as  we  have  described.  Every  free- 
booter was,  or  might  easily  become,  a  pirate ; 
as  Charidemus  is  said  to  have  begun  his  career 
as  the  captain  of  a  pirate  vessei.t  Athens,  as 
mistress  of  the  sea,  and  chief  of  a  great  mari- 
time confederacy,  ought  to  have  removed  this 
nuisance,  or  at  least  was  bound  to  protect  her 
allies  from  it.  But  her  negligence,  or  that  of 
her  commanders,  who  were  themselves  often 
engaged  in  a  kind  of  warfare  not  much  more 
legitimate,  p  liTered  it  to  gain  ground,  until,  as 
we  shall  se«  in  the  sequel,  it  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  political  importance. 

*  Theopompas  in  Athenaos,  a.  i. 
t  Xd  rfTOt  bmaxiimf.    Saidas. 
i  DemoMheDos,  Arittocr.,  ^  ITS. 
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It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  out  of  this  state 
of  thin^  many  caoses  of  discontent  may  have 
arisen  to  alienate  the  members  of  the  confedera- 
cy from  Athens.    Among  them  we  may  notice 
ao  abuse  which  had  crept  into  the  naval  service. 
It  became  not  unusual  for  the  citizens  on  whom 
the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  devolved,  to  trans- 
fer them  to  those  who  were  willing  to  under- 
take them  at  the  lowest  rate.    By  such  a  bar- 
gain the  trierarch,  who  always  received  a  cer- 
tain sum  from  the  state,  might  often  be  a  gain- 
er, independently  of  the  exemption  he  enjoyed 
from  peiBonal  trouble  and  risk.    The  other  par- 
ty was  commonly,  it  seems,  a  needy  adventur- 
er, whose  object  it  was  to  get  all  he  could  by 
rapine  and  extortion.    The  therarchs,  indeed, 
were  liable  to  be  called  to  account  for  the  mis- 
eondoct  of  their  substitutes  ;*  but  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  practice  seems  hardly  to  have  been 
disputed ;  and  the  cases  in  which  it  was  attend- 
ed with  danger  to  them  were  not  those  in  which 
the  evils  it  produced  fell  upon  the  allies  of 
Athens.     It  may  well  be  supposed  that  they 
were  the  more  sensitive  to  injuries  and  en- 
croachments on  their  rights,  as  she  was  no 
longer  the  formidable  power  she  had  once  been ; 
and  that  the  leading  states  watched  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  observed  the  stipulations  of 
the  league,  with  a  jealousy  quickened  by  their 
sense  of  their  own  importance.    As  to  any  par- 
ticular provocation,  however,  offered  to  any  of 
them,  history  is  silent ;  it  is  chiefly  from  some 
general  allusions  of  Isocrates  that  we  are  able 
to  collect  that  the  exactions  of  the  Athenian 
generals,  for  the  support  of  their  mercenary 
troops,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  a 
war,  which  broke  out  in  the  year  857  between 
Athens  and  her  allies,  from  whom  it  took  the 
name  of  the  Social  War.f    Bot  before  we  enter 
upon  the  history  of  this  war,  we  must  relate 
some  transactions  which  immediately  preceded 
it,  and  perhaps  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
hasten  its  outbreaking. 

Among  all  their  ancient  possessions,  there 
was  none  to  which  the  Athenians  looked  with 
keener  regret  and  more  anxious  longing  than 
to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus;  and  from  the 
time  that  their  maritime  power  began  to  revive, 
the  recovery  of  this  province,  which  was  still 
more  important  with  a  view  to  the  commerce 
of  the  Euxine  and  its  vicinity  to  Asia  than  on 
accoaot  of  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  seems  at 
least  to  have  divided  their  attention  and  wishes 
with  Ampbipolis.  When  Sparta  ceased  to  be 
able  to  protect  it,  it  appears  to  have  become  for 
the  most  part  subject  to  the  King  of  Thrace ; 
though  Sestus,  and  perhaps  some  other  towns, 
may  have  retained  their  independence.  The 
reign  of  Cotys  was  frequently  disturbed  by  in- 
surrections and  revolts,  a  fact  which  is  sufll- 
cieatlj  accounted  for  by  his  character.  In  these 
seaaooB  oi  danger  he  usually  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  Athenians  by  ftiendly  professions ; 
and  at  one  time  he  so  far  gained  their  confi- 
dence, that  they  honoured  him  with  their  fran- 
chise, and  even  with  a  crown  of  gold.  In  or 
before  the  year  863,t  MiltocytheSi  who  seems 


De  Cocon.  Trier.,  ^  9^  md  foil. 

t_F«r  (as  m  Inn  from  DemMtlienet,  Polje].,  ^  6, 16) 

_  jtaioa,  Uke  tocond  month  of  the  fchomhip  of 

(90),  Sieiio  WH  lent  out  to  rapoTBodo  Aotodos, 

~  onljrhigaa  (Dtmosthones,  Ariftocr.*  4  Itt) 


to  have  been  a  powerful  and  popular  chieftain» 
revolted  from  him,  engaged  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom in  rebellion,  and  made  himself  master  of  a 
stronghold  called  the  Sacred  Mountain.  He 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  aid  which  he  requested  by  the  cession 
of  the  Chersonesus.  His  proposals  were  fa^ 
vourably  received ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Athe- 
nian general  Ergophilus,  who  was  commanding 
olfthe  coast  of  Thrace,  was  ordered  to  support 
him.  Cotys,  alarmed  by  this  confederacy,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Athenians,*  full  of  fair 
promises,  which  must  have  led  them  to  believe 
that  they  might  gain  their  object  from  him  more 
easily  than  they  could  from  Miltocythes.  Er- 
gophilus was  recalled ;  Autocles  was  appointed 
in  his  room ;  and  a  decree  was  passed,  the  con- 
tents of  which  have  not  been  reported,  but 
which  impressed  Miltocythes  with  the  persua- 
sion that  the  Athenians  had  abandoned  his 
cause.  It  may  have  been  no  other  than  that 
which  conferred  the  franchise,  or  other  honours, 
on  Cotys.  Its  effect  was  so  to  dishearten  Mil- 
tocythes, that  he  withdrew  from  the  contest ; 
Cotys  recovered  the  Sacred  Mountain,  where 
he  found  a  great  treasure,  and  reduced  the 
whole  kingdom  to  obedience.  The  Athenians, 
it  seems,  had  not  expected,  or  desired,  this  re- 
sult of  their  decree ;  and  Autocles,  who  had 
probably  only  remained  passive,  was  removed 
from  his  command,  and  brought  to  trial,  on  the 
charge  of  having  caused  the  ruin  of  Miltocythes. 
Meno,  and  Timomachus,  who  succeeded  him, 
were  not  able  to  repair  the  mischief,  and  a  let- 
ter which  Timomachus  received  from  Cotysf 
showed  that  the  Athenians  could  not  reckon  on 
any  of  his  promises.  In  the  great  rebellion  in 
which  the  principal  satraps  of  Western  Asia  en- 
gaged, about  the  year  363,  against  the  Persian 
court — which,  as  it  is  not  immediately  connect- 
ed with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  we  reserve  for 
more  particular  notice  in  another  place — Cotys 
seems  to  have  shown  himself  hostile  to  the  re- 
volted satraps,  not,  of  course,  through  any  good- 
will to  their  master,  but  probably  because  the 
Athenians  espoused  their  cause,  and  because 
the  Hellespontine  cities,  which  would  not  ac- 
knowledge bis  authority,  had  placed  themselves 
under  their  protection.  This  we  may  at  least 
collect  to  have  been  the  case  with  Sestus  and 
Crithote.    With  regard  to  Sestus,  we  are  ex- 

«fter  the  war  had  lasted  a  long  while  (9v%v^  ffSti  x#4yoy) 
between  Cotye  and  MiUoejthei,  and  juat  as  the  deerae 
waa  paaoed  which  drore  the  latter  to  despair.  Hence  the 
reontor  may  estimate  the  anachronism  inwllved  in  the  oon- 
joctora  that  this  decree  was  that  by  which  Charidemns  was 
enabled  to  eflect  his  retreat  from  Asia  in  the  manner  whioh 
we  shall  presently  relate. 

*  Demosthenes,  Aristocr.j  ^  137. 

t  The  Athenians  and  thei^  general  were  probablj  oa  lit- 
tle snrprisod  by  these  letters  from  a  prince  who  cannot 
haTe  been  at  a  loss  for  a  Greek  secretary,  as  Philip  may 
have  been  by  that  which  he  reoeiTed  from  Cotys.  But  the 
reader  may  ask,  Hate  I  not  been  told,  on  the  authority  of 
Plntaich,  Apogikth.,  that  *'the  simple  mention  of  a  letter 
from  Co^  excited  wonder  and  ridioole  among  the  Mao^ 
doniana,*'  and  that  '*  its  oontenta  draw  a  amila  tram  the  po* 
lite  Philip  1^  The  reader  may  be  aasured  that  this  apopb* 
therm  oTPlatarch  Is  still  unedited— lying,  perhaps,  amoof 
the  hS.  <tf  the  learned  and  scmimloas  historian  who  dlav 
it.  All  that  we  know  on  the  snoject  is  contained  in  a  paa> 
qnoted  by  Atheonns  from  Hegesaader,  ri.,  e.  fill 
g  Philip  haring  mentioned  that  he  had  received  a  ]a*> 


sage 
«^i 


ing 


ter  from  King  Cotys,  Cleisophos  (a  celebrated  Athenian 
parasite)  being  present,  exclaimed.  Excellent,  by  the  Oodsl 
And  when  PhUip  replied,  Why,  what  know  yon  abont  iH 
contents?  he  rejoined,  By  almighty  Japiter,  a  capital  le* 
proof.* 
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pressly  informed  that  it  belonged  to  Ariobarza- 
MS,  and  was  besieged  by  Cotys,  and  that  he 
was  ctimpelled  to  raise  the  siege  \*  and  that 
Ariobarzanes,  to  reward  the  services  of  Timo- 
theus,  put  him  into  possession  both  of  Sestus 
and  of  Crithote.  The  acquisition  of  these  pla- 
ces appears  to  have  been  followed  by  that  of 
£]nus.  It  is  added,  we  know  not  how  correct- 
ly, that  Timotheos  collected  a  booty  from  the 
territories  of  Cotys,  which  produced  1200  tal- 
ents to  the  Athenian  treasury.!  Such  a  loss 
most  have  aggravated  the  animosity  excited  by 
the  collision  between  his  interests  and  those  of 
the  Athenians ;  bat  not  long  after  Sestus  was 
again  wrested  from  Athens  by  a  revolution 
which  had  its  origin  in  Abydus,  where  the  ru- 
ling party  was  always  hostile  to  her.  *  It  aided 
the  people  of  Sestus,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Ti- 
motheus,  may  have  suffered  some  provocation 
from  Athenian  officers,  to  release  themselves 
from  her  yoke.  But  they  now  found  themselves 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Cotys, 
who  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vig- 
our ;  and  not  being  able  to  induce  his  son-in-law 
Iphicrates  to  command  his  forces  in  such  an 

'  expedition,  engaged  Charidemus,  who  had  just 
returned  from  his  adventure  in  Asia  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  to  assist  him  in  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  the  Ghersonesus.  Iphic- 
rates, after  the  refusal,  found  his  position  so  in- 
secure that  he  withdrew  from  his  father-in-law's 
dominion,  and  having  no  reason  to  expect  a  very 
favourable  reception  at  Athens,  crossed  over  to 
Lesbos,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Antissa-t 
Charidemus  had  involved  himself  in  a  very  em- 
barrassing situation  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
and  would  neither  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
towns  which  he  had  siezed,  nor  to  withdraw 
from  them  in  safety,  but  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  satrap  Artabazns,  whom  he 
had  deceived  and  injured,  if  he  had  not  indoced 
tbe  Athenians,  who  were  sending  a  squadron 
trader  Cephisodotus  to  the  Hellespont,^  to  me- 
diate in  his  behalf,  by  a  promise  that  he  would 
lend  them  his  aid  to  recover  the  Ghersonesus. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  effect  his  retreat.  But 
when  he  arrived  in  Europe,  instead  of  keeping 

.  his  promise,  he  turned  his  arms  against  them 
in  conjunction  with  Cotys,  who  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Crithote  and  Elaeus.  The  result  of 
these  operations  is  not  related  *,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  interrupted  by  the 

*  Xenophan,  Jkg«til^  ii. ,  ^  S6.  Schntider,  m  if  ho  knew 
of  BO  other  Cotjn,  emppoeee  this  to  hftve  beea  the  Kiof  of 
Audilegooie. 

T  Nepoe,  Timoth.,  1.  Isocntes  it  quite  eQeBt  afaimt  the 
ntnp'a  assistance,  though  Nejxje  represents  it  as  «  proof 
of  his  hero's  disinterested  patriotisni,  that  when  he  mifflit 
hnve  recoiTed  a  pecuniair  rscompense  lor  the  seirioee  which 
he  had  rBodered  to  Ariobananes,  he  preferred  making  this 
addiaon  to  the  Athenian  territorj  or  rereaae :  Jtagiu  ee- 
et/rit  Criikoten  et  Seshon.  We  must  not  here  inqmre  how 
this  account  is  to  be  rsooneiled  with  that  of  Demaathenes, 
De  Rhod.  Lib.,  «  6. 

t  We  do  not  collect  from  Demosthenes,  Aristocr.^  ^  155, 
thai  V^j  bMliUtiea  took  phu^a  .b^w«n  Ck^s  and  ti4>M-' 
T«teB,as6ohloseeraesomM,i,a,pk96.  Itideed,  the  wvide 
M^^ofov . . .  iraf  iKdvtf  aU  iefaUi  dimt  pitwuVy  seem 
eleamv  to  pradude  such  an  assumption. 

k  Th9X  it  had  not  yet  arhved  is  erident  fhnn  ^  104.  For 
readers  canaUe  of  understanding  the  Oteek  of  Demoethe- 
aea,  it  might  hnre  seemed  snneiilaims  to  observe  thnt  the 
worde  TpttfptSv  t^op^omt  sap*  hftOv^  ^  184,  which  have  been 
eited  to  prore  '*  a.  decree  of  the  people  diraoting  Cephisodo- 
tna  to  transport  Charidemus  and  hit  troops  to  the  Europe- 
aa  shore,"  only  express  the  wish  of  Charidemus. 


violent  death  of  Cotjrs,  which  took  plaoe  in  the 
first  half  of  366.* 

If  the  stories  which  were  current  about  Cotys 
may  be  believed,  he  must  have  been  subject  to 
temporary  fits  of  phrensy,  which  may  have  been 
connected,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gambyses  and 
Cleomenes,  with  the  excess  to  which  be  seems 
to  have  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  the  tablet 
It  was  his  habit  in  summer  to  range  over  the 
Thracian  woodlands  in  search  of  shady  haunta 
watered  by  pleasant  streams,  where  he  would 
encamp,  and  spend  several  days  in  revelry.t 
Deep  drinking  was  customary  among  the  Thra- 
cians,  as  among  their  northern  and  southern 
neighbours,  and  the  quarrels  which  commonly 
followed  their  long  carouses  were  almost  pro- 
verbial.^ It  was  probaUy  on  such  an  occasion 
that  Cotys  either  was  heated  by  wine  and  flat- 
tery into  the  delusion,  or  amused  himself  with 
the  assertion,  which  might  put  Uie  compla- 
cency of  his  courtiers  to  a  new  test,  that  he 
was  the  especial  favourite  of  the  goddess 
Athene ;  and  some  of  his  gnaids,  who  did  not 
humour  this  fancy,  are  said  to  have  paid  for  their 
dttlness  with  their  lives.  It  is  also  related  by  a 
contemporary,  that  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  he  mur- 
dered his  wife  in  a  most  barlMiToiis  manner.  II 
These  stories  are  chiefly  interesting,  as  they 
mark  the  character  of  one  of  Philip's  most 
powerflil  neighbours.  His  violence  and  cruelty 
were,  it  seems,  not  confined  to  his  own  sub- 
jects, whom  they  sometimes  instigated  to  re- 
voltir  They  had  fallen—in  what  way  we  are 
not  informed— on  a  citizen  of  i£nas,  a  Greek 
town  on  the  Thracian  coast ;  and  Python  and 
Heracleides,  the  sons  of  thiaJSnian,  in  revenge 
slew  Cotys.**    The  murderers  fled  to  Ath- 


*  The  ezpraesions  im\i6Pnti  Demosth.,  c.  Aristoon,  | 
189,  and  iwrynUfiUf  ibid.,  4  19S,  indicate  that  nothing  waa 
effected  ;  and  tae  orator  would  no  doubt  haTe  mentioned 
anj  farther  injury  which  the  Athenians  had  suffered  from 
Curidemns. 

t  Anazandrides in  Athenans (u^s.) :  K6rw. .  •vtatitsnw 
Ttiv  Kpariptitv  vp&npov  luBvav  rw  ttvdvruv,  Tliese  rer- 
ses  have  been  referred  to  as  the  tesdmony  of  Theopampue 
to  the  fltft  that  Cotys  waa  "  led  by  his  disordered  tmagina* 
tion  to  insist  that  he  would  wait  at  table  upon  his  brother- 
in-law  lohicrates.**  They  are  introduced  by  Athenaus  with 
the  woros,  ^Ava^avipiStiS  •  •  •  luMipttv  rd  rur  *1fupdrovf 

I  TheoDompue  in  Athenans,  zii.,  e.  49.  Thers  ie  no- 
thing, either  in  this  passage  or  in  that  at  Anazandridea,  to 
indicate  that  the  luxury  of  Cotys  displayed  itself  in  nny- 
ihinr  more  than  a  rude  magniflcenee.  jE^ren  if  we  oould 
safely  infer  from  the  bnrleeque  description  of  tiie  oomio  poet 
that  Greek  mnsieinnswers  employed  pitthm  maniafs  fenet, 
this  would  go  but  a  little  way  to  prore  that  Cotys— eocord- 
ing  to  all  accounte,  a  brutal  savace — **  desired  to  improve 
the  ipinorance  and  rudeness  of  hm  people  bf  horadboiaf 
Grsoan  odence  and  arte  among  them." 
4  Horaoe,  ii.,  Od.,  c  18 : 

Sithoniis  non  leris  Evioi 
Qnum  te  atqne  nefas  ezigoo  libittnni 
DieoenuBt  nvidi. 
c.  S7 :  NatJa  in  nsnm  Istitia  scjrphis 
Pngnare  Thracom  est. 
I  llieonompus  in  Athenaus (u. s).    Compare  the  tut 
mentioneo  by  Aristotle  <P<d.,  v.,  8)  abont  AdsioMB  as  a  spe- 
cimen either  of  the  humanity  or  the  rsfined  taste  of  Co^a. 
T  Aristotle,  u.  s. 

**  A^^totle,  Pol.,  T.,  8.  For  the  salie  of  a  caoliaB  t» 
utfl«am»dreiidtttt,njmv.1iii. -     -  - 


oanaUl  of  UMtentmndiMr  th^  |mi|oee  for  whioh  Ariatoda 
collects  the  ezsmples  of  which  this  Is  one,  could  think  it 
poesible  that  **  the  death  of  the  father  of  the  assassins  ma^ 
nave  been  suffered  in  lejral  oovrae  and  for  Just  eaoas  f^ 
though  if  it  had  been  **  the  oiator"  (Demoetheriea),  not  As^ 
istotle,  who  had  mentioned  the  motive  of  the  deed,  snch  m. 
conjecture  could  net  have  been  refuted.  Aristotle  doee  no« 
say  that  the  father  was  put  to  death :  *'  the  otmtor"  doom 
not  allude  lohim  at  all.  Tli*  over^i«h»  wi*?  rf  r'r.lnly  n  t^t^ 
oottveainnt  one 


DEATH  OF  COTYS.— CERSOBLEPTES. 
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CDS,*  or,  rather,  presented  themselyes  there  to 
receiTe  the  rewards  which  they  might  expect  for 
a  deed,  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  Greek 
notion,  was  just  and  pions  in  itself,  and  which 
had  ddivered  the  conunonwealth  from  a  fonni- 
dable  enemy.  The  avengers  of  their  father, 
who  were  also  public  benefactors,  were  honour- 
ed with  the  franchise,  and  with  crowns  of  gold. 
That  under  such  circumstances  they  should 
haTe  been  well  received  at  Athens  was  to  be 
expected.  It  may  seem  a  little  more  extraordi- 
nary  that  Python  should  afterward  hare  gone 
orer  to  Philip,  and  have  been  admitted,  as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  into  his  intimate  conii- 
dence.t  But  this  last  fact,  if  well  established, 
would  only^confirm  what  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  Aristotle's  authority,  that  he  was  known  to 
hare  acted  under  provocation  which  was  uni- 
versally thought  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  that 
Philip,  at  least,  can  have  seen  nothing  blama- 
ble  in  that  of  the  Athenians.^ 

The  death  of  Cotys  produced  a  change  in  the 
affairs  of  Thrace  very  favourable  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Athens.  His  kingdom  was  divided,  or 
at  least  the  right  of  succession  was  disputed, 
among  three  princes,  Berisades,  Amadocns,  and 
Cersobleptes,  who,  though  theur  relation  to  one 
another  is  not  distinctly  expressed  by  any  con- 
temporary author,  may  have  been  brothers,  all 
sons  of  Cotys,  though  not  by  the  same  mother. 
Of  Cersobleptes,  at  least,  we  know  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Cotys ;  and  we  are  also  informed 
that  Cotys  had  other  sons  of  nearly  the  same 
age ;  it  may  therefore  be  thought  improbable 
that  they  should  have  been  excluded,  while 
strangers  or  more  distant  relatives  wer^  admit- 
ted to  a  share  in  the  succession,  f  Cersoblep- 
tes was  at  this  time  very  young,R  perhaps 

*  That  this  waa  the  case  with  both  of  them  may  be  itdsT' 
red  from  Demosthenes,  Aristocr.,  ^  142,  ledrtpov  diSor'  dv 

t  P^rtbon,  the  JBnien,  after  having  received  the  Athenian 
(nnehiae.  beoame  a  diatiagaiahed  partiaan  of  Fhilip'a;  So 
much  we  learn  from  Demosthenea  o.  Aristocr.,  p.  602,  ^  150. 
Soane  ^ears  later  we  And  a  Python — a  man  of  great  elo> 
fggBCB  enjoyed  by  Philip  in  embaasies  and  otiier  atate 
■atten.  (iSsch.,  De  P.  JL,  p.  44,  ^  132.)  Bat  thia  Python 
is  call^  a  Bjzantian.  Hence  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
they  are  the  same,  or  two  diflferent  persons.  The  name, 
however,  was  not  ao  oommon  that  it  ahoald  be  Hkely  to 
have  been  borne  by  two  persons  so  similarly  sitoated ; 
while  nothing  can  be  easier  to  suppose  than  that  the  .^d- 
aa,  who,  after  the  murder,  could  not  have  been  saf^at 
j&ras,  niglit  obtain  the  ftanohise  of  Bysantinm,  fend  setUe 
there.  Demeethenes,  when  speaking  «f  the  murder,  would 
of  coarse  mention  his  birthplace. 

t  It  has  been  made,  as  waa  to  be  expected,  a  topic  for  a 
good  deal  of  dedamation  agafaiat  the  Athenians,  which 
WDold,  perhaps,  have  been  more  impressive  if  the  political 
object  had  been  less  apparent,  but  would  still  have  wanted 
even  a  decent  colour  it  the  facts  had  been  fully  and  correct- 
ly stated.  It  was  aeceaeary  to  overlook  the  authentio  tea- 
timony  of  Atistotle  as  to  the  motive  of  the  murder,  and  to 
omit  all  notice  of  the  strong  reasons  which  there  are  for  be- 
lieving that  the  murderer  became  Philip's  bosom  coun- 
seDoT. 

^  To  this  aT|rnment — on  which,  however,  with  such 
soaaty  information,  we  cannot  lay  mueh  stress— we  may 
perhaps  add  the  testimony  of  Jastm,  though  not  so  precise 
as  contd  bo  wished.  But  the  fratret  duo,  reges  Tkraeiat 
wtuna  he  mentiods,  viil.,  S;  seem  to  have  been  Cenobleptes 
and  Amsdocna. 

1  DsMofChines^  Atistoer.,  ^  103,  /ici^airifXX<oy.4ra2  fftfvfe; 
4i  ro?  1i.bhi9s  xatits '-  not,  however,  a  boVf  any  more  than 
DeaaoaAhenes  was  at  the  age  when  he  calls  himself  itufia- 
KoXXiovt  BCeid.,  ^  100.  And  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was 
thre  joungest,  as  Voemel  describes  him,  Prolog,  in  Philipp., 
Ly  p.  US,  than,  es  Schlosser  says  (i.,  3,  p.  59),  the  eldest, 
aa  w«U  on  aceoont  of  the  order  iu  which  the  names  are 
menlaoned  by  Demoothenea.  as  because  Berisadea  died 
i  altar,  leaving  several  ohildrev 


hardly  of  age  to  take  the  government  into  his 
own  hands ;  and  Charidemus,  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces,  and  probably  master  of  the 
princess  person*  was  enabled  to  assume  the  en- 
tire direction  of  his  affiurs.  An  alliance  which 
he  formed,  after  the  example  of  Iphicrates,  with 
the  royal  family,  by  marriage  with  one  of  the 
princesses,*  strengthened  his  influence,  and  at 
the  same  time  connected  his  interests  more 
closely  with  those  o^  Cersobleptes.  The  Athe- 
luaHs,  however,  at  first,  relying  perhaps  on  the 
representations  of  Cepfaisodotus,  seem  to  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  he  was  only  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  promises  to 
them ;  but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  an 
attack  which  he  made  on  a  squadron  which  they 
had  stationed  at  Perinthus ;  and.  they  found 
that  he  was  earnestly  bent  on  excluding  them 
from  the  Chersonesus.  A  band  of  pirates,  who 
appear  to  have  been  some  of  those  who  were 
sent  out  by  Alexander  of  Fhere.t  had  occu- 
pied the  promontory  of  Alopeconnesus,  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  the  peninsula.  An  Atheni- 
an armament  was  sent  to  besiege  them,  not,  of 
course,  without  the  farther  object  of  gaining  a 
footing  on  the  coveted  ground ;  but  Charidemus, 
though  he  had  rejected  proposals  which  he  had 
received  from  Alexander,  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  pirates,  and  repelled  the  Athenian  inva- 
sion. Cephisodotus,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command,  perhaps,  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  personal  enmity  to  Iphicrates,t  found  him- 
self so  littlo  able  to  make  head  against  Charide- 
mus, that,  being  probably  desirous  of  the  hon- 
our of  recovering  the  contested  territory  at  any 
rate,  he  consented  to  a  compromise,  by  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  ceded  to  Athens,  but  under 
conditions  which  rendered  the  possession  almost 
useless.  The  terms,  however,  of  the  treaty 
have  not  been  reported ;  we  only  collect. their 
nature  fh>m  the  fact  that  they  excited  so 
much  indignation  at  Athens  that  Cephisodotus 
was  recalled,  brought  to  trial  and  fined,  and 
narrow^  escaped  a  sentence  of  death.  Another 
general,  named  Athenodorus,  was  sent  out  to 
take  the  command  in  his  room.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  more  prosperous  issue  if  the  state 
of  affiiirs  had  not  been  suddenly  changed  by  a 
remarkable  occurrence. 

The  orator  firom  whom  we  derive  almost  all 
our  information  on  this  subject  does  not  enable 
us  to  ascertain  either  the  relation  between 
Cersobleptes  and  Berisades  or  Amadocus,  on 
the  footing  on  which  they  stood  with  one  an- 
other. His  language,  however,  seems  to  im- 
ply that  all  three  ruled,  with  the  title  of  king, 
in  different  parts  of  Thrace ;  that  they  were  at 
peace  with  each  other,  but  not  without  mutual 
jealousy ;  and  that  the  portion  of  Cersobleptus, 
being  the  largest,  excited  the  envy  of  the  others. 
He,  too,  may  have  coveted  their  shares;  but 
there  is  no  hint  that  he  considered  them  as 
usurpers  or  pretenders.  After  the  death  of 
Cotys,  M  Itocythes  appears  to  have  renewed' 

*  'Evd  oKovQ  K<frvv.  th'naiiUtmK  ^v  ^l^iKOdrtrr^a^' 
t6v  rp&itav  ovittp  XapiS^ta  KtfoooMvnji.    We  need  not- 
infer  from  this  either  that  Iphierates  married  the  sister  of 
Cotys,  or  Charidemoa  the  daughter  of  Cersobleptes.    The 
former  supposition  contradicts  pooitivo  testimo&y,  ths  lat- 
ter chronology. 

t  So  we  explain  the  allusion  of  Demosth.,  Aristoer.t 
^  lot,  connecting  it  with  4  197. 

t  Demosthenes,  Aristor  .,  )  184. 
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his  attempts ;  but,  soon  after  the  treaty  which 
has  just  been  mentioned,  he  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  partisans  into  the  hands  of  Gharide- 
mus.  Charidemus  wished  to  be  rid  of  him,  but 
did  not  venture  to  put  him  to  death,  and  knew 
that  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he  was  deliver- 
ed to  Cersobleptes.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  by^  Demosthenes  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
capital  punishments  were  as  little  known  among 
the  Thracians  as  among  the  ancient  Germans.* 
It  is  not  customary,  he  says,  among  the  Thra- 
cians to  kill  one  another.  Even  high  treason, 
it  seems,  was  not  a  cap  al  ofi^nce.  Charide* 
mus,  therefore,  intending  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose without  any  breach  of  the  national  custom, 
sent  Miltocythes,  and  his  son,  who  had  been 
arrested  with  him,  to  Cardia,  where  the  ruling 
party  was  attached  to  his  interests,  and  vio- 
len  tly  hostile  to  Athens.  It  found  that  the  death 
of  the  prisoners  would  be  agreeable  to  Charide- 
mus, and  knew  that  it  would  equally  displease 
and  injure  the  Athenians.  Under  the  impulse 
of  this  double  motive,  it  was  not  satisfied  with 
a  simple  execution,  but  despatched  its  two  vic- 
tims with  ostentatious  cruelty.  This  inhuman- 
ity, however,  defeated  its  end.  The  Thracians, 
among  whom  Miltocythes  probably  retained 
many  adherents,  were  universally  roused  to  in- 
dignation bv  the  bloody  deed,  which  they  im- 
puted, we  do  not  know  how  justly,  to  Cersob- 
leptes. His  two  rivals,  Berisades  and  Amado- 
cus,  availed  themselves  of  the  national  feeling, 
and  combined  their  forces  against  him ;  and 
Athenodorus  seized  the  opportunity  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  them.  Thus  threatened,  Cer- 
sobleptus  found  himself  compelled  to  accept  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  Athenian  general.  They 
were :  that  the  kingdom  should  be  equally  di- 
vided among  the  three  princes,  and  that  they 
should  all  concur  in  ceding  the  Chersonesus  to 
Athens. 

Bat  when  the  storm  raised  by  the  death  of 
Miltocythes  had  blown  over,  Charidemus,  who 
had  ratified  the  treaty  in  the  name  of  Cersob- 
leptes, delayed  as  long  as  possible  to  execute 
that  part  of  it  which  concerned  Athens ;  and 
Athenodorus,  receiving  no  supplies  from  home, 
was  forced  to  disband  his  troops  for  want  of 
pay.  He  himself,  however,  still  remained  in 
Thrace,  and,  not  long  ailer,  contracted  a  do- 
mestic alliance  with  Berisades,  like  that  which 
Iphicrates  and  Charidemus  had  formed  with  the 
family  of  Cotys.  Chabrias  was  now  appointed 
to  the  command  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  he  ar- 
rived with  only  a  single  galley.  It  was  thought, 
perhaps,  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  or  that  he 
would  be  able  to  provide  for  it,  as  Timotheus 
had  so  often  done,  without  charge  to  the  state. 
This  remissness  of  the  Athenians  encouraged 
Charidemus  openly  to  renounce  the  treaty 
which  he  had  made  with  Athenodorus,  and  to 
propose  a  new  one  to  Chabrias,  which  Demos- 
thenes describes  as  still  more  disadvantageous 
to  Athens  than  that  which  had  been  concluded 
with  Cephisodotus.  The  ground  of  this  com- 
idaint  appears  to  have  been  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Chersonesus  were 
reserved  to  Cersobleptes.  Chabrias,  however, 
'  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  these  terms,  as  he 
had  no  means  of  enforcing  the  preceding  treaty ; 

*  Tacitnt,  0«nn.,  7.     Compare  Momt,  Omabnuck»eh§ 
OttckiehU,  1, « 14. 


but  at  Athens,  notwithstanding  bis  repntatioii, 
and  the  eflbrts  of  his  friends,  they  were  dis- 
avowed, and  ten  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed to  proceed  to  Thrace,  with  instructions,  if 
they  could  not  prevail  on  Cersobleptes  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Athenodorus,  to  obtain  a  renewal 
of  the  engagements  of  the  two  other  princes, 
and  to  concert  measures  for  reducing  Cersob- 
leptes to  compliance  by  arms.    The  commis- 
sioners found  Berisades  and  Amadocus  very 
willing  to  adhere  to  the  compact  from  which 
they  had  derived  such  great  advantages.    But 
the  negotiation  with  Cersobleptes  was  protract- 
ed without  any  result,  until  it  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  favourable  issue,  chiefly,  it  seems, 
through  the  success  which  had  attended  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Athenians  in  a  diflTerent  quarter. 
At  the  first  revival  of  the  Athenian  confeder<> 
acy,  it  was  strengthened  by  the  acccession  of 
most  of  the  Euboean  cities,  which  distinguish- 
ed themselves  above  all  the  rest  by  the  zeal 
with  which  they  entered  into  it.    Hestiea,  or 
Oreus,  alone  kept  aloof,*  through  gratitude  to 
Sparta,  which  had,  a  short  time  before,  delivcr- 
ea  it  from  the  tyranny  of  a  military  adventurer 
named  Neogenes,  who  had  seized  the  citadel. 
Chabrias,  who  was  sent  to  establish  the  Athe- 
nian ascendency  in  Eubcsa,  endeavoured  to  re- 
duce the  Hestieans  to  submission;  but  their 
resistance  was  so  obstinate  that,  after  having 
ravaged  their  territory  without  effect,  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  away,  leaving  a  garrison  in  a  fort 
which  he  had  built  near  their  city  to  annoy 
them.    We  do  not  know  whether  they  finally 
yielded ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  Athenians  af- 
terward rather  lost  than  gained  ground.    We 
have  seen  that  they  were  not  able  to  prevent 
Themison   from   making  himself  master  of 
Eretria,  and  that  he  even  deprived  them  of 
Oropus.    Chalcis,  too,  had  fallen  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  tyrant,  named  Mnesarchus,  who 
was  likewise  hostile  to  them  ;t  and  the  island 
appears  to  have  been  torn  more  and  more  by 
factions  and  civil  wars.    Such  was  its  condi- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  events  last  related 
were  taking  place  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  interfered  in 
its  affairs  farther  than  was  necessary  to  protect 
her  own  interests  and  to  exclude  the  interven- 
tion of  other  powers.    But  the  Thebans  now 
h^d  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  its  dis* 
tracted  state ;  they  were  invited  by  some  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
their  aid.    The  news  of  the  Theban  expedition 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  which 
was  inflamed  by  the  energetic  exhortations  of 
Timotheus,  who  was  at  this  juncture  at  Ath- 
ens.t    "  Are  you  deliberating  (he  is  reported  to 
have  said),  when  you  have  the  Thebans  in  the 
island,  what  you  ought  to  dot    Will  yon  not 

*  Diodonis,  xt.,  SO.  It  is  a  nupriainf  iutasce  of  •zoe»- 
sive  caution,  that  so  sa^^ious  a  critic  as  Wesseling  should 
have  rejected,  «r  eren  questioned,  the  conjectare  of  Pal- 
Hierins  on  this  passagv  {'Q^urw^  *Q^stTais  for  'fifanrlwy, 
'fipwT/ofc).  on  the  groond  that  it  is  not  necooanrfor  the 
understandinr  of  the  narrative.  How  is  it  possible  that 
Therippidas  should  have  liberated  Ormras  br  the  aif  of 
the  citadel  of  Hestiea,  or  that  the  liiMntum  of  Oiopos 
sbotild  hare  inspired  the  Hesticaas  with  cntitnde  tawxdm 
Sparta  T  It  is,  noweyer,  a  diflforent  qnsstion  whether  tho 
error  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  carelessness  of  a  transcriber 
or  to  that  of  Diodorus  himself,  who  was,  perhaps^  quit* 
capable  even  of  so  gross  a  blunder.. 

t  JEschines  in  Ctcs.,  ^  85. 

t  Demosthenes,  De  Chen.,  ^  80 
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eoTer  the  sea  with  your  galleys  1  Will  you  not 
immediately  go  down  to  Piraeus,  and  drag  your 
ahips  out  of  dock  T*  The  people  caught  his  ar- 
dour :  an  armament  was  decreed ;  but  it  was 
found  that  so  many  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  on 
vhom  the  duties  of  the  trierarchy  would  have 
levolved  according  to  law,  were,  or  had  lately 
keen,  employed  in  other  expeditions,  that  there 
iras  not  a  sufficient  number  left  who  could  be 
legally  compelled  to  undertake  the  equipment 
ind  command  of  the  vessels  destined  for  £u- 
kea. 

In  this  emergency  the  patriotism  of  the  high- 
er  classes  came  to  the  relief  of  the  state,  in  a 
manner  which  proved  that  there  still  remained 
much  of  the  old  Athenian  feeling,  not  quenched 
by  the  prevailing  selfishness  of  the  age.    For 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  Athenian 
Davj,  several  citizens — among  whom  was  the 
orator  Demosthenes,  though  not  one  of  the  rich- 
est— ^voluntarily  presented  themselves  to  bear 
the  extraordinary  burden.     And  the  prepara- 
tions were  urged  with  such  unwonted  vigour, 
that,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  assembly  was 
held,*  the  troops  were  landed  in  Euboea.    The 
exp^tion,  however,  was  commanded,  it  seems, 
not  by  Timotheus,  but  by  Diodes,  with  whom 
there  is  some  reason  to  think  Chares  was  join- 
ed, t     Of  the  operations  which  followed  we 
have  but  very  scanty  accounts,  which,  how- 
ever, agree  very  well  together  as  to  the  general 
786ii}t,  thongh  there  is  a  little  appearance  of 
variation  in  the  details.     The  contemporary 
orators,  who  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit  only 
the  bri^t  side  of  the  stoiy,  represent  the  Athe- 
nians aa  completely  triumphant.  Diodes  as 
granting  permission  to  the  Thebans — ^who,  of 
coarse,  had  been  defeated — ^to  withdraw  from 
Uie  island,  and  the  whole  as  reduced  under  the 
power  of  Athens,  which  generously  allowed  all 
the  cities  to  retain  their  free  constitutions ;  and 
an  this  as  the  work  of  less  than  thirty  days. 
Bat,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  campaign  was 
Bach  leas  brilliant,  and  the  iftsue  not  exactly 
the  same.    He  expressly  states  that  there  was 
no  regular  battle,  but  only  skirmishes  and  petty 
engagements,  in  which  victory  was  sometimes 
with  the  Athenians,  sometimes  with  the  The- 
bans ;  and  tiiat  at  hist  the  Eub<eaas>  to  deliver 
their  island  firom  the  ravages  of  the  two  hostile 
armies,  agreed  to  a  general  pacification,  upon 
which  bo&  the  belligerents  withdrew  their  for- 
ees.     StiU,  even  according  to  this  statement, 
the  advantage  would  have  rested  with  the  Athe- 
msBB;  Ibr  the  Thebans  had  at  least  been  foiled 
in  their  attempt,  and  the  state  of  the  island  was 
not  lees  favonrable  to  the  interests  of  Athens 
at  the  close  of  the  campaign  than  it  had  been 
beSowe.    The  spirit  displayed  by  the  Athenians 
in  the  expedition  was  a  topic  of  exultation,  with 
which  they  were  ftequently  flattered  by  their 
orators— «  proof  how  rare  such  exertions  had 
nofw  become  with  them—and,  perhaps,  contrib- 
jted  more  to  raise  their  confidence  and  tbeir 
repntation  than  the  success  with  which  the  ef- 
fort "was  crowned. 

'Whether  the  occapation  which  this  contest 
gave  to  the  Athenians  encouraged  Oharidemus 


■■■wtTmniii,  AndroC.,  $  17»  ^fitpiiv  rpiSh.    iEach.  in 
,  4  85,  h  HvC  Maaii'    The  ana  Mema  to  ipe&k  ex- 
___  iTelyf  the  other  incfanTely,  of  the  Mtme  time. 
r  IVeiBoeth.  e.  AriiCoer^  ^  906,  iSotfiaiftv  tit  Efifocay, 
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to  evade  the  execution  of  his  treaty  with  Ath- 
enodorus,  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain.  But  it 
seems  that  peace  was  no  sooner  restored  in 
Eubcea  than  Chares  sailed,  with  the  armament 
which  had  just  been  employed  there,  to  the 
Hellespont,  invested  with  absolute  authority  by 
an  extraordinary  commission  as  general  (ttUo- 
eratoTt  and  that  his  arrival  immediately  chan> 
ged  the  aspect  of  at!kirs  in  that  quarter.  Char- 
idemus,  again  threatened  with  a  combination 
of  the  forces  under  Chares  and  those  of  the  two 
rival  kings,  at  length  consented  to  the  terms 
imposed  by  the  Athenians,  which  seem  to  have 
amounted  to  a  simple,  unconditional  cession  of 
the  Chersonesus ;  only  he  was  still  able  to  carry 
one  very  important  point.  Cardia,  which,  by 
its  position  on  the  Isthmus,  was  the  key  to  the 
peninsula  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  retained  its 
independence,  and  was,  consequently,  more 
than  ever  devoted  to  Charidemus.  Sestus,  too, 
was  not  surrendered,  and  continued  hostile  to 
Athens ;  but  she  was  at  liberty  to  enforce  her 
claims  to  it  as  she  could.  Though  the  conduct 
of  Charidemus,  as  we  have  related  it — on  the  au- 
thority, indeed,  of  a  political  adversary,  whose 
statements  we  have  no  means  of  comparing 
with  more  impartial  evidence — appears  to  have 
been  uniformly  hostile  to  Athens,  it  seems  that 
he  had  partisans  among  the  Athenian  orators, 
gained,  perhaps,  by  arts  like  those  which  were 
employed  by  Chares,  who  persuaded  the  people 
that  they  were  mainly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Chersonesus ;  and  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  franchise,  and  with  a  crown 
of  honour,  as  a  public  benefactor. 

This  acquisition  appears  to  have  been  made 
just  on  the  eve  of  the  disastrous  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (357) 
between  the  Athenians  and  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal allies.*  We  have  ventured  to  surmise 
that  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
causes  of  their  rupture ;  because  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  one  of  the  immediate  occasions 
of  the  quarrel  may  have  arisen  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chares  to  the  extraordinary  command 
which  he  heU  when  he  concluded  the  treaty 
with  Charidemus,  and  an  ancient  writer,  though 
one  of  veiy  doubtAil  authority,  expressly  as- 
cribes the  origin  of  the  war  to  his  misconduct.! 

*  The  greater  pert  of  the  modem  writen  who  have  treat- 
ed this  partioQ  of  hietoiy  have  been  misled  by  Diodoma, 
xri.,  34,  to  refer  the  oeetioa  of  the  CherBonamia  to  the  year 
353  <01.  CTi.,4),  when  an  Athenian  colony  was  sent  to  take 
possession  of  it.  So  Waehsmuth,  Flathe,  tymyrwn,  Voemel. 
But  it  is  by  no  meaae  dear  that  Diodorus  himself  meant 
this,  sinoe  ue  particle  iyxapioavnf  may  refer  to  aa  earlier 
period.  In  the  date  here  assigned  to  the  event,  we  have 
been  gnided  by  the  narratire  in  the  Aristocratea,  which  in 
the  leading  oatlines  behrs  all  the  marks  of  tratfa,  and  is 
qvite  inconsistent  with  the  sappositioa  that  the  expedition 
of  Chares  took  place  after  the  end  of  the  Social  War.  This 
has  been  clearly  perceired  and  shown  by  WiniewskK  p.  195. 

t  The  anonymoos  anther  of  the  arvnment  prenxed  to 
laooratea  on  the  Peace.  Aocording  to  this  account.  Chares 
had  been  sent  a^nst  4>mphipalis,  which  was  then  inde 

C indent;  but  thinking  that  ho  could  at  any  time  make 
mself  master  of  it,  and  beinr  more  desirous  of  recovering 
the  ancient  power  cf  Athens,  he  attacked  the  Chians,  Rho- 
diaas,  vad  the  other  allies  (!).  They  resisted  and  defealed 
him,  so  that  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  for  if  he  had  re- 
tired and  turned  his  arms  against  Amphipolis,  they,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  would  have  invaded  Attica.  The  Athenians^ 
on  hearing  tiiia,  requested  peace,  which  was  granted  bv  the 
allies ;  and  this,  the  writer  adds,  was  the  Social  War 
There  are,  periiaps,  some  fragments  of  historical  truth  ia 
this  statement,  but  it  is  difficult  to  extract  and  put  them  to- 
gether. It  eeems  clear  that  the  author  has  confounded 
dates,  and  had  altofether  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  the 
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But  the  accounts  which  haTe  been  preserved 
of  this  Social  War  are  as  scanty,  in  proportion 
to  its  importance,  as  those  of  the  event  which 
is  commonly  known  by  the  same  name  hi  Ro- 
man history.    One  cause  of  the  obscurity  in 
which  its  origin  is  involved  may  be  that  it  had 
been  kindled  some  years  before,  though  it  was 
only  now  that  the  flame  burst  out.    The  at- 
tempt of  Epaminondas,  already  mentioned,  to 
detach  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  from  the 
*  Athenian  confederacy,  whatever  abatement  may 
be  required  for  the  account  which  Diodorus 
gives  of  its  success,  implies  that,  even  so  early 
as  the  year  363,  these  states  were  meditating  a 
separation,  or,  at  least,  that  their  jealousy  and 
resentment  had  in  some  way  been  provoked  by 
the  conduct  of  Athens.    In  the  year  following 
we  find  the  Byzantians  taking  some  strong 
measures  to  relieve  themselves  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  which  seem  to  have  excited  hostile 
feelings  at  Athens.    They  detained  the  corn- 
ships  on  their  passage  out  of  the  Euxine,  and 
their  example  was  fdllowed  by  Chalcedon  and 
Cyzicus.    A  number  of  vessels  so  fineighted, 
and  belonging  to  Athenian  owners,  were  stop- 
ped at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  by  the  cbnead  of 
this  violence,  while  the  price  of  com  was  rising 
in  the  Athenian  market.    This  was  one  of  those 
injuries  which  every  one  felt ;  and  one  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  squadron  which  was  sent 
this  year,  as  has  been  related,  under  Meno  and 
Timochus,  to  the  Hellespont,  was  to  protect 
the  shipping.*    It  is  hardly  pqssiUe  that  this 
should  have  been  done  so  as  not  to  leave  some 
iU-will  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  Byzantians ; 
and,  indeed,  we  find  that  they  repeated  their 
aggressions  after  Timomachus  had  succeeded 
to  the  command  ;t  and  it  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined that  a  very  slight  provocation  or  persua- 
sion would  have  screed  to  impel  them  into 
open  hostility  to  Atiiens.    Under  snch  circum- 
stances, the  presence  of  such  a  general  as 
Chares,  elated  with  success,  and  clothed  with 
unlimited  power,  so  near  at  hand,  was  very 
likely  to  widen  the  breach. 

But  though  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas 
appears  to  have  been  directed  principally,  if  not 
solely,  to  Byzantium,  it  is  not  certain  that  she 
took  the  lead  in  the  confederacy  formed  against 
Athens,  or  that  she  was  urged  by  any  motives 
which  she  had  not  in  coounon  with  most  of  her 
^es.  If  we  are  satisfied  with  the  information 
v^ich  we  derive  from  Demosthenes  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  war,  we  must  believe  that  Chios, 
Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  all  alike  professed  to 
engage  in  it  in  self-defence,  to  guard  against 
the  attacks  with  which  Athens,  as  they  thought^ 
was  threatening  their  independence.  This,  in- 
deed, ;nrould  seem  to  imply  some  injuries  al- 
ready suflTered,  but  such  as  fell  indiscriminately 
on  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  orator 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  Byzantium, 
but  Rhodes,  that  took  the  foremost  part  in  the 
coalition,  and  that  Rhodes  herself  did  not  act 
spontaneously,  or  under  the  pressure  of  any 
grievance,  but  was  an  instrument  in  other 
hands.  The  real  author  of  the  war,  according 
to  this  account,  was  Mausolus,  the  vassal  king. 


ftistorjr  of  the  war.    Tet  Voem«1  (Proler.,  p.  66)  adopto  wo 
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or  hereditary  satrap  of  Caria.    Mausolus,  who 
had  inherited  an  extensive  territory  and  several    < 
strong  places,  among  which  his  capital  Haii- 
camassus  was  well  adapted  to  become  the  seat 
of  a  great  maritime  power,  had  conceived  the 
design  of  making  himself  completely  independ- 
ent of  the  Persian  court,  and  of  enlarging  bis 
dominions  on  the  Continent,  and  among  the 
idands  of  the  uEgean.    He  had  sided  with  the 
revolted  satraps  in  the  rebellion  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  appears  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  gain  some  audition  to  bis  terri- 
tory in  Lydia,  though  he  was  defeated  in  an  at- 
tempt to  make  himself  master  of  Miletus,*  and 
also  to  establish  his  authority  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands.    This  it  was  his  aim  to 
do  in  Rhodes,  which,  however,  be  could  only 
hope  to  attain  with  the  help  of  a  party  among 
the  Rhodians  devoted  to  his  interests;  and 
such  a  party  could  only  gain  the  ascendency 
when  their  connexion  with  Athens  should  have 
been  dissolved.    The  government  of  Rhodes 
was  at  this  time  democratical ;  but  there  was, 
it  seems,  a  strong  oligarchical  faction,  which 
entered  into  his  views.    Still,  their  influence 
would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  effect 
the  revolution,  which  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  their  designs,  if  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  had  not  been  already 
alienated  from  Athens,  and  impatient  of  the 
dependance  to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  or 
apprehensive  of  farther  encroactmients  on  its 
liberty. 

The  first  impulse,  then,  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded either  from  Rhodes  or  Byzantium ;  bat 
the  motives  which  induced  Chios  to  enter  into 
the  league  against  Athens  may  likewise  be  ea^ 
sily  imagined.    It  was,  perhaps,  more  exposed 
than  either  Byzantium  or  Rhodes  to  the  exac- 
tions and  insults  of  the  Athenian  officers,  and 
had  more  grounds  of  complaint.    We  may  also 
oidlect  from  Demosthenesf  that  about  this  time 
the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  oli- 
garchical party,  which  no  donbt  actively  promo- 
ted the  rapture  with  Athens.    Cos  also  declared 
itself  very  eariy  on  the  same  side ;  it  was  one 
of  the  islands  which  are  said  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  Mausolus.  t    Hostilities  appear  to  have 
begun  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
siege  of  Chios.    According  to  Diodoras,  Cha- 
brias  was  joined  with  Chares  in  the  command, 
and  conducted  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  whidi 
consisted,  it  seems,  of  sixty  sail,^  while  the 
land  forces  were  led  against  the  dty  by  Chares. 
Yet  we  would  not  reject  as  altogether  improb- 
able the  statement  of  Nepos,  in  which  he  may 
have  followed  Theopompns,  that  Ghabrias  ac- 
companied the  armament  in  a  private  capacity, 
and  only  commanded  his  own  galley  as  a  vol- 
unteer.   All  authors,  however,  agree  that  he 
sacrificed  his  life  at  the  very  begioning  of  the 
siege  by  an  imprudent  display  of  valour.    He 
led  the  way  into  the  hartx>ur  of  Chioa,  bnt  was 
not  immediately  followed  by  the  reat,  and  was 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.    Yet  it  aeema  that 
he  might  have  saved  his  life,  if  he  bad  chosen  to 
retreat  or  to  abandon  his  vessel;    but,  with 
Spartan  obstinacy,  he  preferred  to  die  sword  in 
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Mod.  Athens  thus  lost  one  of  her  ablest  gen- 
erals ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  attempt  upon  Chios  was 
defeated,  and  the  allies  became  masters  of  the 
sea.  We  do  not  know  what  became  of  Chares, 
or  what  iaterral  may  haTe  elapsed  before  the 
Athenians  found  it  necessary  to  equip  another 
fleet  of  sixty  sail,  which  was  commanded  by 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  These  two  gener- 
als had  been  for  some  time  reconciled,  and  had 
cemented  their  union  by  an  alliance  between 
the  daughter  of  Timotheus  and  Menestheus,  the 
son  of -Iphicrates.  According  to  Nepoa,  Me- 
nestheus was  appointed  to  the  command,  but 
was  aided  by  his  father  and  father-in-law,  who 
nominally  served  under  him.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  the  sequel,  that  they  must  have  held 
a  public  and  responsible  office.  Still  they  were 
only  associated  with  Chares,  who  had  not  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  peoi^e. 

In  the  following  year  (366)  Samoa  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  scene  of  hostilities ; 
bat  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  course 
which  they  took.  According  to  Dlodorus,  the 
allies,  whose  fleet  amounted  to  a  hundred  saU, 
after  having  ravaged  Lemnos  and  Imbrus,  pro- 
ceeded to  Samoa,  wasted  the  country,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city ;  at  the  same  time  levying  con- 
tributions from  other  islands  which  adhered  to 
the  Athenians ;  but  were  at  length  called  away 
to  the  relief  of  Byzantium,  which  the  Athenians 
besieged  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  diver- 
sion. But  other  accounts,  not  less  authentic 
and  probable,  inform  us  that  Samoa  likewise  had 
revolted,  and  that  its  territory  was  ravaged  by 
Iphicrates,*  and  we  are  thus  led  to  suspect  that 
the  Athenians  were  diverted  from  the  siege  of 
Samoa  by  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  the 
north  of  the  JSgean.  However  this  may  be,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Athenian  commanders 
onited  their  forces  near  the  Hellespont,  within 
such  a  distance  of  the  allies,  that  preparations 
were  made  on  both  sides  for  a  general  engage- 
ment Chares  was  eager  for  it ;  but  on  the  dsLy 
when  he  proposed  to  make  the  attack,  the  state 
of  the  weather  induced  bis  colleagues  to  decline 
it  This  refusal  produced  an  open  breach  be- 
tween them;  and  Chares,  we  are  told  by  Dio- 
doTus,  after  having  publicly  protested  against 
their  conduet,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  charged  them  with  treachery.  But 
here  the  narrative  itself  seems  to  betray  some 
amission ;  for  the  mere  postponement  of  a  bat- 
tle ooald  hardly  have  been  alleged  as  ground 
for  such  a  charge ;  and  a  comparison  of  anoth- 
er account  inclines  us  to  suppose  that  Chares, 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  his  colleagues  would  not 
venture  to  withhold  their  support,  led  his  division 
against  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated ;  and  then, 
to  screen  himself,  laid  the  blame  on  them.t  He 
hadf  as  we  have  seen,  partisans  at  home,  who 
were  always  ready  to  defend  his  conduct ;  and 
it  is  possiUe  that  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case,  if  he  aotuall|r  exposed  himself  to  a  risk 
wfai<dK  his  colleagues  shunned,  may  have  given 
a  specious  colour  to  the  accusation.  The  re- 
sult was  that  they  were  recalled,  and  were  af- 
terward brought  to  trial ;  and  Chares  was  left 
intrusted  with  the  sole  management  of  the  war. 
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It  seems  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  event 
took  place^in  the  latter  half  of  856 ;  for  the  ao- 
count  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contest  was  terminated,  implies  that  there 
was  an  interval  of  at  least  several  months  be- 
tween the  transactions  just  related  and  the 
close  of  the  war.  Chares,  though  no  longer  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  his  colleagoes,  nei- 
ther ventured,  as  it  appears,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, nor  was  able  to  find  subsistence  for  his 
troops  by  the  means  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
used  to  employ.  The  contributions  which  the 
islands  still  attached  to  the  Athenian  interest 
could  furnish,  had  been  for  the  most  part  pre- 
occupied by  the  allies,  and  they  were  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  others  from  his  exactions. 
From  Athens  be  could  not  expect  a  supply  equal 
to  his  wants ;  and  perhaps  to  have  applied  for 
it  would  have  endangered  his  popularity.  In 
this  emergency  he  resorted  to  an  expedient 
which  was  probably  the  best  that  the  case  ad- 
mitted. The  war  between  Artabazus  and  the 
satraps  who  acknowledged  tiie  authority  of 
Ochus,  the  successor  of  Artaxerxes,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  drawn  Charidemus  over  to 
Asia,  still  continued.  Artabazus  was  threaten- 
ed by  superior  numbers,  and  stood  in  great  need 
of  a  body  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  aid  be  was 
willing  to  purchase  at  a  high  price.  Chares,  on 
the  otiber  hand,  only  wanted  a  present  provision 
for  his  troops,  and  a  subsidy  which  might  enable 
him  afterward  to  prosecute  the  war.  He  did 
not  look  to  any  political  consequences  that  lay 
beyond  these  immediate  advantages,  and  per- 
haps could  hardly  have  foreseen  them.  He  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  soon  turned  the  scale,  and 
gained  a  victory  which  extricated  him  from  his 
dangerous  position:  success  which  seems  to 
imply  that  Chares  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
military  talents.  The  satrap  fulfilled  his  prom- 
ise, and  furnished  him  with  a  sum  of  money 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  forces  together. 
We  are  not  informed  in  what  manner  the  allies 
availed  themselves  of  his  absence  from  the  the- 
atre of  war ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  can 
have  profited  by  the  opportunity  for  any  purpose 
more  important  than  that  of  infesting  the  com- 
merce, and  annoying  the  dependants  of  Athens ; 
for  the  proceedings  of  Chares  were  known  to  the 
people,  and  were  at  first  greatly  applauded.  But 
the  aid  which  he  had  given,  and  might  continue 
to  give,  to  Artabazus,  had  been  represented  to 
the  King  of  Persia  as  so  important,  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  an  embassy  to  Ath- 
ens to  complain  of  his  conduct.*  These  com- 
plaints were  probably  accompanied  with  threats, 
more  or  less  definite,  that  the  king  would  sup- 
port the  confederates  with  his  maritime  power. 
Orders  were  forthwith  sent  to  Chares  to  break 
ofiThis  connexion  with  Artabazus.  But  intelli- 
gence soon  after  arrived  that  the  Persian  court 
was  fitting  out  an  armament  of  300  galleys  to 
co-operate  with  the  enemies  of  Athens.  This 
report  probably  did  not  first  suggest  the  desn^ 
of  peace  to  the  Athenians,  who  must  for  some 
time  have  felt  the  want  of  it ;  but  it  seems  to' 
have  convinced  them  that  they  could  not  carry 
on  the  war  any  longer  without  extreme  danger. 
Diodorus  and  another  authort  intimate  that  they 
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made  the  first  advances ;  but  we  find  that  the 
confederates  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  ;*  and 
we  can  easily  believe  that  they  were  little  less 
eager  for  the  termination  of  a  struggle  which 
must  have  cost  them  great  sacrifices.  They 
seem  to  have  required  nothing  but  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  independence,  and  this  was 
no  doubt  secured  to  them. 

Wo  are  not  informed  how  many  states,  be- 
sides the  principal  parties,  were  included  in  the 
treaty ;  but  it  seems  that  Athens  must  have 
lost  a  great  number  of  her  most  important  al- 
lies ;  for  she  is  said  to  have  retained  none  but 
the  less  considerable  islands,  and  the  amount 
of  the  yearly  contributions  was  reduced  to  forty- 
fiye  talents,-^  which,  however,  may  have  been 
but  a  temporary  deficiency,  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  the  war.    To  her  losses  of  this  kind 
in  the  JBgean  was  added  one  in  the  west,  which 
must  have  been  as  painful  as  any ;  one  of  which 
the  Social  War  was  probably  rather  the  occa- 
sion than  the  cause ;  for  it  may  be  pretty  clear- 
ly traced  to  events  which  had  taken  place  a  few 
years  before,  though  the  accounts  we  have  of 
them  are  somewhat  obscure.   In  351  Chares  had 
been  appointed,  as  we  have  seey,  in  the  room 
of  Leosthenes,  and  soon  after  was  sent — ^we 
know  not  whether  with  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  levying  contributions — to  Corcyra.  Since 
'  its  connexion  with  Athens  had  been  renewed, 
the  island  appears  to  have  been  under  demo- 
cratical  government,  but  there  was,  as  at  all  for- 
mer periods,  an  oligarchical  party,  which  was 
now  eager  for  a  revolution.    It  would  be  hardly 
credible,  if  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to 
the  fact  was  not  confirmed  by  the  sequel,  as  to 
which  there  is  no  doubt,  that  this  party  was  en- 
^  couraged  and  abetted  by  Chares  in  a  conspira- 
cy, by  which  it  overthrew  its  adversaries,  and, 
after  much  bloodshed,  placed  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  state4    This  change  was  so  clearly  ad- 
rerse  to  the  interest  of  Athens,  that  we  can 
hardly  attribute  the  conduct  of  Chares  to  any 
other  motive  than  bribery.     The  new  rulers 
were  not  the  better  disposed  towards  the  Athe- 
nian alliance  for  the  aid  which  they  thus  re- 
ceived, and  seem  to  have  taken  the  opportunity 
afiforded  by  the  Social  War  for  rraonncing  it. 

What  had  been  so  lost  there  could  be  little 
hope  of4Bver  retrieving.  The  war  expenditure 
must  also  have  been  burdensome  to  the  finan- 
ces of  Athens ;  the  damage  inflicted  on  Atheni- 
an property  abroad,  by  the  navy  of  the  allies  as 
well  as  by  confiscation,  was  perhaps  still  more 
severe ;  and  commerce  seems  to  have  under- 
gone a  temporary  stagnation.  The  city  is  de- 
scribed at  the  close  of  the  war  as  deserted  by 
the  foreign  merchants  and  the  resident  aliens.^ 
These,  however,  were  wounds  which  time  might 
heal.  But  it  could  not  repair  the  loss  of  the 
three  great  ccmmiaiiders,  who  had  revived  the 
power  of  the  commonwealth,  and  might,  per- 
haps, have  averted  some  of  its  subsequent  dis- 
asters. The  death  of  Chabrias  was  only  mat- 
ter for  regret ;  but  the  services  of  Iphiorates 
and  Timotibeus  were  sacrificed  by  means  as  dis- 
honourable as  the  end  was  unhappy  for  the  state. 
Iphicratee  was  brought  to  trial  first,  with  Me- 
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nestheus.    The  prosecution  was  conducted  by 
Aristophon,  a  very  eloquent  orator,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  political  life,  had  himseif 
been  seventy-five  times  impeached,  and  couid 
boast  of  having  been  as  often  acquitted,  and 
whose  reputation  renders  it  somewhat  surpri- 
sing that  he  should  have  become  the  coadjutor 
of  Chares  in  an  afifair  of  this  nature.*    Jphicra- 
tes  defended  himself  with  soldier-like  eloquence, 
seasoned  with  sarcastic  wit ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  aware  that  the  disposition  of  his 
judges  was  not  favourable  to  him,  and  to  have 
relied  on  other  means  of  averting  the  danger. 
We  may  collect  from  Isocrates  that  he  and  Me- 
nestheus  were  more  concerned  for  the  safety 
of  Timotheus  than  for  their  own.    They  took 
on  themselves  the  whole  resffonsibility  of  the 
joint  command :  Iphicrates  that  of  the  military 
operations,  Menestheus  that  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  money,  t    This  boldness  would 
be  sufficiently  explained  if  we  believe  th^t  Iphic- 
rates had  secured  the  support  of  a  body  of 
partisans — ^perhaps  the  members  of  one  of  the 
clubs  which  still  subsisted,  for  various  purposes, 
at  Athens — ^that  he  caused  threatening  rumours 
to  be  circulated  before  the  trial,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  laying  his  hand  on  hia 
sword,  hinted  to  his  judges  that  they  might 
have  cause  to  repent  if  they  condemned  him.t 
The  fact  is,  that  both  he  and  Menestheus  were 
acquitted :  what  follows  appears  to  prove  that 
they  owed  their  escape  to  some  extraordinary 
means.    Timotheus  was  afterward  arraigned, 
likewise  by  Aristophon,  on  a  similar  charge, 
for  which,  according  to  Isocrates,  there  could 
have  been  no  colour  against  him,  if  his  col- 
leagues were  innocent.     Yet  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  the  enormous  fine  of 
100  talents.    The  capital  article  in  the  indict- 
ment was,  that  be  had  received  bribes  from  the 
Chians  and  Rhodians.^    But  we  cannot  doubt 
that  passion,  or  cupidity,  or  fhetious  intrigues 
contributed  more  to  aggravate  the  sentence 
than  the  speciousness  of  the  prosecutor*8  proofs. 
Isocrates  attributes  it  to  the  ofTence  which  Ti- 
motheus had  given  by  his  lofty,  ungracious  de- 
portment, and  his  neglect  even  of  the  fair  arts 
by  which  other  generals  paid  their  court  to  the 
people,  and  the  leading  orators,  whom  he  had 
made  his  enemies.    This  would  account  for  the 
conduct  of  Aristophon,  though  so  as  to  leave  a 
blot  upon  his  character.    Timotheus  was  una- 
ble to  pay  the  fine,  and  retired  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died  not  long  after.    The  injustice  of  the 
sentence  was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  peo- 
ple after  his  death.    His  son  Conon  was  per- 
mitted to  compromise  with  the  treasury  for  a 
tenth  part  of  the  fine,  in  the  honourable  form 
of  a  donation  for  the  repair  of  the  walls  resto- 
red by  his  grandfather.il 

While  the  negotiation  with  the  allies  was 
pending,  or  soon  after  the  peace,  Isoeratea 
wrote  what  we  should  call  a  pamphlet,  in  the 
form  of  a  speech,  intended  Co  bo  delivered  in 
the  assembly  held  to  deliberate  on  the  treaty. 

*  JEUxA  indeed,  zir.,  9,calla  him  Sawro^t  Int  apparently 
with  no  other  (rioiind  than  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  Timo- 
thens,  which  he  may  have  misunderstood,  as  the  aame  epi- 
thet is  applied  to  Eabuhis  by  Atheneus,  it.,  61,  manifeaUy 
through  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  Theo^mpoa 
which  he  quotes,    t  r.  imS.t  k  137.    t  PolTmu,  iii.,  9,  SO 

^  Dinwch.  in  Demosth.,  ^  1$.    Polyd.,  ^  17 
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Thfi  work  is  Of  considerable  valae  as  a  histori- 
cal document,  though  it  affords  less  information 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  it  with  re- 
gard to  the  war.    Isocrates  was  a  rhetorician 
by  profession :  the  framing  of  sentences  and 
turning  of  periods  was  the  great  business  of  his 
long  iSe — the  only  one  in  which  he  was  yeiy 
saocessfol;  in  that  he  attained  to  the  highest 
skill  labour  could  give,  and  amassed  great  wealth 
as  a  teacher.    But  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
Jiearer  of  Socrates,  was  disgusted  with  the 
sophists,  and  had  little  taste  for  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  their  disputations ;  he  was  thus  led 
to  apply  his  art  to  morals  and  politics,  not,  like 
most  of  the  Socratic  school,  in  the  discussion 
of  general  principles,  but  in  practical  precepts 
and  eounsels.    He  was  the  first  Greek  writer 
who  employed  his  pen  on  questions  which  arose 
oat  of  passing  events.*    He  seems  to  have  be- 
lieved that  nothing  but  the  weakness  of  his 
voice  and  the  shyness  and  timidity  of  his  charac- 
ter prevented  him  from  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the  public  debates,  t    But  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  strength  of  lungs  or  hardness  of 
brow  could  have  rendered  discourses  such  as 
he  has  left  acceptable  to  an  Athenian  assembly, 
at  least  after  it  had  learned  from  Demosthenes 
what  real  eloquence  was.    He  valued  himself 
not  a  little  on  his  political  sagacity,  as  to  which 
a  stronger  mind  than  his  own  has  entertained  a 
widely  different  opinion. ^    But  he  was  a  re-, 
spectable,  well-meaning  man ;  he  deplored  the 
evils  which  afflicted  Greece,  and  thought  he 
saw  a  remedy,  but  seems  to  have  given  little 
heed  whether  it  might  not  prove  worse  than 
the  disease.    His  general  notion  was,  union 
under  a  single  chief;  which,  however,  he  wish- 
ed to  reconcile  with  liberty  and  independence. 
How  inconsistent  the  plan  which  he  proposed 
was  with  the  combination  of  these  objects  will 
appear  in  the  proper  place. 

The  advice,  however,  which  he  gives  on  the 
occasion  of  the  peace  seems  indisputably  good; 
and  every  Athenian  patriot  must  have  regretted 
that  the  people  was  so  little  disposed  to  follow 
it,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  elegant  diction 
and  the  most  graceful  periods,  there  is  not  a 
charm  strong  enough  to  eradicate  ambition  and 
cupidity,  especially  when  confirmed  by  long  in- 
dulgence, from  the  human  breast.    Its  efiect 
may  have  been  somewhat  impaired  by  the  am- 
biguity of  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed, 
which,  he  himself  admits,  had  a  repulsive,  par- 
adoxical sound.il    He  exhorts  the  Athenians  to 
cease  to  aim  at  the  command  of  the  sea,  and 
appeals  to  history,  both  their  own  and  Sparta's, 
to  prove  that  this  dazzling  object  of  competition 
had  only  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties to  every  power  that  had  acquired  it.    He 
had  before  spoken  with  the  highest  approbation 
of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  far  as  ir  provided 
for  the  independence  of  the  Greeks,  and  had 
recommended  that  this  should  be  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  treaty  under  discussion  ;ir  so  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he  wished  to 
see  the  connexion  between  Athens  and  her  al- 
lies totally  dissolved.     This,  however,  it  ap- 

*  Vit.  X.  Oral.,  p.  837,  B. 

t  Fkaatheiu«lft,]3.    Philip..  4  SS. 

t  NMrahr,  Kl.  Schrift.,  p.  474,  md  in  the  PbiMogkal 
If  oaenm,  ii.,  p.  402 :  **  at  l«Mt  in  hia  old  ag«  a  thoroii|fhljr 
hm£  otisBii,  as  weii  aa  aa  iaefiable  fool."  H  77,  80. 


pears  from  the  sequel,  was  not  his  meaning. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  that  she  may  be  again  at 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  as  extensive  as  that 
which  she  had  presided  over  in  the  days  of 
Aristides*  that  he  desires  she  should  renounce 
the  command  of  the  sea.  All  that  he  means  by 
the  command  of  the  sea  is,  an  unjust  domina- 
tion, grounded  upon  and  maintained  by  force. 
He  would  have  a  confederaoy  in  which  all  the 
members  should  be  perfectly  free,  willingly  sub- 
mitting to  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  paying 
none  but  voluntary  contributions,  and  exempt 
ftom  all  kinds  of  molestation  and  encroachment. 
His  proposition,  therefore,  when  distinctly  un- 
derstood, was  not  so  paradoxical  as  it  sounded. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  had  been  done  when 
the  Athenian  confederacy  was  revived ;  and  all 
that  was  neeessary  t6  comply  with  his  advice 
was  to  return  and  adhere  to  the  terms  then 
laid  down.  How,  if  the  people  had  been  really 
desirous  of  this,  it  was  to  recover  the  confi- 
dence of  its  allies,  is  a  question  which  he  does 
not  discuss. 

Even  as  to  the  mannor  in  which  those  terms 
had  been  violated,  he  affords  very  scanty  in- 
formation. He  hints,  rather  than  expressly  as- 
serts, that  the  Athenians  had  suffered  their  cit- 
izens to  acquire  property  in  the  islands,  against 
th^  spirit  at  least  of  the  self-denying  resolution, 
by  which  they  had  renounced  all  cleruchial  pos- 
sessions, t  He  speaks  also  of  arbitrary  exac- 
tions, which  have  been  already  mentioned,  and 
represents  the  allies  as  entirely  abandoned  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Athenian  generals,  t  He 
is,  however,  more  explicit  as  to  the  domestic 
causes  of  the  evil,  which  he  is  aware  must  be 
removed  before  any  salutary  change  can  be 
made  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  state.  The 
people  must  discard  its  dishonest  counsellors, 
must  employ  men  of  acknowledged  probity  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  it  must  cease  itself  to 
be  indolent,  voluptuous,  rapacious,  ambitious, 
greedy  of  flattery,  and  impatient  of  reproof 
Hard  conditions,  and  certainly  surpassing  the 
power  of  such  rhetoric  as  that  of  Isocrates  to 
bring  to  pass ;  for  the  old  abuses,  which  had 
been  repressed  by  the  public  calamities,  and 
partially  reformed,  had  sprung  up  again  during 
the  more  tranquil  and  prosperous  period  that 
followed,  with  fresh  luxuriance,  and  in  new, 
more  extravagant,  and  odious  shapes.  The 
city  was  again  infested  with  a  swarm  of  syco- 
phants, more  shameless,  active,  and  venomous, 
than  in  former  times.  The  needy,  idle  throng 
which  lived  upon  the  fees  of  legislation,  gov- 
ernment, and  justice,  viewed  the  men  whoso 
calumnious  charges  gave  it  most  opportunities 
of  exercising  its  judicial  functions,  as  its  great- 
est benefactors.^  The  wealthy  were  exposed 
to  continual  vexation ;  Isocrates  does  not  scru- 
ple to  assert  that  they  led  more  wretched  lives 
than  the  indigent.  H  Here,  however,  his  own 
example  shows  how  cautiously  his  general  de- 
scriptions must  be  received.  He  complins 
much  of  the  annoyance  which  he  himself  lad 
suffered  from  the  sycophants ;  and  certainly  nis 
we^th,  his  incapacity  for  public  speaking,  his 
connexion  with  Timotheus,  and  other  distin- 
guished citizens,  and  with  foreign  princes,  and 

*  4  91,0s.  t  4  6.  nOO.  MIM. 
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bis  avowed  polt  Jcal  sentiments,  must  all  have 
conspired  to  point  him  out  as  one  of  the  most 
signal  objects  for  their  attacks.  Yet  in  the 
ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  could  look  back 
upon  a  life  of  almost  undisturbed  prosperity, 
with  no  other  regret  than  that  he  had  beien  de- 
barred by  his  natural  defects  from  more  active 
participation  in  public  business.*  So,  too,  it  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  rhetorical  exaggeration 
that  he  represents  the  vilest,  most  profligate, 
and  senseless  demagogues  as  the  most  pofmlar. 
Had  things  come  to  this  pass,  no  room  would 
have  been  left  for  the  influence  of  the  able  and 
upright  men,  whom  we  shall  find  for  several 
years  ordinarily  taking  Uie  lead  in  public  affairs. 
The  real  ground  of  this  statement  was  proba- 
bly that  the  same  decay  of  puMic  spirit  which 
appeared  in  the  growing  neglect  of  militaiy  ex- 
ercises, and  the  evasion  both  of  foreign  and 
home  service,  betrayed  itself  in  the  assembly 
by  the  levity  and  haste  with  which  important 
matters  were  often  handled,  and  the  applause 
with  which  indecorous  sallies  of  gayety  were  re- 
ceived. This  want  of  earnestness — which,  how- 
ever, might  easily  seem  greater  than  it  really 
was  in  an  Athenian  audience — ^was  a  subject 
of  complaint  with  Demosthenes  also. 

In  this  piece  Isocrates  notices  an  innovation, 
^  which  appears  to  him  pregnant  with  pernicious 
consequences,  or  at  least  as  a  symptom  of  de- 
generacy, but  which  adoiitB  of  being  viewed  in 
a  different  light.  He  speaks  of  it  in  a  way 
which  shows  that  he  was  only  intent  upon  an 
antithesis ;  but  the  fact  he  alludes  to  is  more 
clearly  described  and  illustrated  by  Plutarch,  t 
In  earlier  times  all  the  great  men  of  Athens 
combined  the  characters  of  the  general  and  the 
statesman  in  one  person.  In  the  period  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  they  were  beginr 
ning  to  be  more  and  more  separated  from  each 
other.  Many  of  the  orators  never  saw  the 
camp ;  the  generals  rarely  ascended  the  bemal 
This  practice  was  the  effect,  partly  of  the  prog- 
ress of  eloquence,  and  the  wider  range  of  rhe- 
torical studies.t  which  demanded  longer  prep- 
aration and  more  laborious  exercises,  partly  of 
the  new^  military  system,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  tended  to  draw  the  generals  away  from 
Athens.  Phocion  is  remarked  as  one  of  the 
last  Athenians  in  whom  the  two  characters 
were  still  blended.  According  to  modern  no- 
ions,  this  division  of  tnilitary  and  civil  duties 
might  be  thought  a  great  gain  for  the  service 
of  the  state.  Whatever  evil  sprang  from  it 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  corruption  of 
the  age.  The  responsibility  both  of  the  gener- 
als and  the  ministers — as  we  may  call  them — 
of  the  republic  was  lessened ;  and  it  was  easy 
for  men  like  Chares  to  find  advocates,  appa- 
rently disinterested,  to  defend  all  their  proceed- 
ings. The  worst  abuse  connected  with  it  was, 
that  military  command  was  so  much  coveted 
that,  if  we  may  believe  Isocrates,  the  election 
of  generals  was  often  determined  by  the  most 
open  bribery.^ 

If  it  were  not  that  we  have  no  hint  of  any 
negotiation  between  Athens  and  the  confeder- 
ates, before  Chares  had  provoked  the  interven- 


♦  Panathen.,  *  »-13. 
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t  Tfji  ^TOptKfii  r|vltJ^'^vrK^  as  Aristotle  observes,  Pol.,  v., 
4,  4,  where,  m  the  words  ?«'  airupiav  rtav  noKenUuVt  he 
WMj  mean  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  art  of  war  as  an- 
other main  canse  of  the  pbenomeium.  ^  f  03. 


tion  of  the  Persian  court,  we  might  have  sup- 
posed that  Isocrates  wrote  this  oration  before 
thd  threats  of  Persian  hostility  had  been  heard 
of  at  Athens ;  for  he  takes  no  notice  of  them, 
though  they  afforded  the  fairest  opportunity  of 
recommending  his  favourite  scheme  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tranquillity  and  prosperity  in 
Greece.  He  touches  only  by  one  slight  allusion 
on  the  war  with  Philip  and  with  Cersobleptes, 
in  a  way  which  im[^es  that  in  his  judgment 
there  was  no  more  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  one  quarter  than  the  other.  He  con- 
ceives that  there  was  no  essential  and  necessa- 
ry opposition  between  the  interests  of  either  of 
these  princes  and  those  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  that,  if  they  were  only  convinced  of  her  pa- 
cific disposition  towards  them,  Philip  woidd 
readily  resign  Amphipolis,  and  Cersobleptes  the 
Chersonesus,  to  her.*  And  his  general  con- 
clusion is  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss 
and  damage  which  she  had  suffered  in  the  So- 
cial War,  it  would  be  her  own  fault  if  she  did 
not  become  more  powerful  and  prosperous  than 
ever.  Let  her  only  abstain  from  aggression 
and  wrong,  hold  herself  in  readiness  for  self-de- 
fence, and  show  herself  willing  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong :  justice  would  bring 
back  an  age  of  gold.  The  rich  would  be  reliev- 
ed from  taxation ;  the  poor  would  find  employ- 
ment in  the  arts  of  peace ;  the  public  revenues 
would  be  doubled ;  a  tide  of  wealth  would  flow 
into  PirsuB  ;t  foreign  princes  would  pay  their 
court  to  her,  and  would  gladly  purchase  her  fa- 
vour by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  their  territories ; 
in  Thrace  alone  she  would  be  able  to  find  ample 
and  undisputed  space  for  any  colonies  she  might 
wish  to  send  out ;  and  the  Greeks  would  look 
up  to  her  with  reverence  and  attachment,  as  to 
the  guardian  oftheir  liberty  and  rights.  A  pic- 
ture unhappily  not  more  sharply  contrasted  wi& 
the  past  and  the  present,  than  with  the  reality 
of  the  future. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

FROM  THE  END  Or  THE    SOCIAL  WAK  TO  THE  FALL 

OF  OLTNTHUS. 

We  have  been  used  to  see  the  Atheoians 
making  the  most  vigorous  exertions  in  the 
midst  of  their  greatest  calamities :  we  might 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  we  have  received 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Social 
War;  for  that  war  was  scarcely  at  an  end 
before  we  find  them  again  acting  on  the  ofien- 
sive,  and  even  ready  to  enter  into  a  new  con- 
test, apparently  still  more  arduous  and  hazard- 
ous than  that  from  which  they  had  just  retired 
with  such  heavy  loss.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer  in 
which  they  made  peace  with  the  aUies  they 
sent  an  expedition  against  Olynthus,  as  to  which 
we  are  informed  that  it  was  the  second  occasion 
that  called  forth  the  services  of  voluntary  trier- 
archs,  and  that  a  body  of  Athenian  cavahry  was 

*  His  language  (^  S8>  might  lead  any  one  to  infer  tb«t 
the  CheraonesQs  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Cersobleptes,  if  it 
did  not  as  strongly  imply  that  Amphipolis  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  Athens,  which,  at  least,  was  certainly  not  thia 
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employed  in  it  :*  'facts  which  imply  a  consid- 
erabfe  effort,  though  we  have  no  account  of  the 
results ;  nor  is  the  precise  date  well  ascertain- 
ed.  Notwithstanding  the  peace,  the  public  mind 
continued  to  be  agitated  by  rumours  of  the  Per- 
sian prepvations;  and  it  appears  that  there 
were  orators — politiciaos,  we  may  suppose,  of 
the  school  of  Isocrates — who  endeavoured  to 
instigate  the  people  to  declare  war  against  Per- 
sia. The  dehberatton  of  the  assembly  on  this 
subject  is  chiefly  known  to  us  as  the  occasion 
on  which  Demosthenes  began  his  career  as  a 
statesman  with  an  oration  which  is  still  extant. 
Our  attentiob  is  thus  turned  towards  this  ex- 
tcaordinaiy  man,  who  will  henceforth  occupy  it 
more  and  more  throughout  the  period  comprised 
in  this  portion  of  our  history. 

Demosthenes  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian 
merchant  of  the  same  name,t  who  was  among 
the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  middle  class.  By 
the  mother's  side  his  blood,  according  to  Athe- 
nian notions,  was,  perhaps,  not  ^  pure.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Gylon,  had  been  charged 
with  treason,  as  having  betrayed  the  town  of 
Nymphsum,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  to  the 
enemies  of  the  state.  He  did  not  await  a  trial, 
and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  found  refuge 
in  the  Greek  principality  on  the  Cimmerian 
Boeporus,  and  received  a  mark  of  favour  from 
its  ruler,  which  may  have  been  the  reward  of 
treasonable  services :  the  town  of  Oepi,  in  the 
island  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bosporus. t 
Here  he  obtained  the  hand  of  a  rich  heiress, 
who,  perhaps  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
she  was  a  foreigner  and  a  native  of  the  barba- 
rous region,  was  described  at  Athens  as  a 
Scythian.  Their  two  daughters  were  sent  with 
lai^e  portions  to  Athens,  where  one  of  them, 

*  Demosth.,  Meid.,4  304,  240.  The  date  of  thi«  expe- 
diticm  depends  on  that  of  the  birth  of  Demoatheaea.  See 
Boeckh,  P.  E.  of  Ath.,  ir.,  18. 

t  The  tenn  mtrehaiU  may,  perhape,  itartle  soxne  reader* 
vlio  have  been  used  to  see  the  oratoi's  father  described  as 
a  sword' en  tier,  if  not  from  JuTenal  as  a  blacksmith.  But  it 
seems  the  most  appropriate  appellation  for  a  person  whow 
imperty  was  iuTested  in  such  a  Tariety  of  ways  as  we  find 
m»  to  have  been  from  his  son's  statement,  I.  Aphob..  p.  810. 
T^  sword  maou&ctory  was  but  a  small  part  of  it.  To« 
gather  with  that  of  sofas,  which  he  carried  on  at  the  same 
tims,  its  Tslne  amonnted  fmly  to  six  talents  out  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  at  which  the  whole  estate  was  estimated.  He  had 
oonaxderable  sums  oat  at  common  interest  and  on  bottomry. 

t  .fischines,  in  Ctes.,  ^171.  The  well-informed  and  in- 
UShgeiA  reader  knows  how  to  appreciate  the  romaaoe  which 
baa  been  founded  on  this  passage  by  an  author,  of  whom 
Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  353)  obsorres — making  free  use 
of  ihB  Litotes^  while  he  quietly  exposes  a  combination  of 
ignannce,  rashness,  and  prejudice  not  often  paralleled  m 
hiirtOTica]  writing  —  that  he  if  not  faoourabie  to  Dtmo*- 
tkentSm  We  need  hardly  obserre  tnat  by  rvpamwi  JEn- 
dines  did  not  mean  a  Scythian  king.  The  use  of  the  plu- 
lal  nomber  ooght  not  to  raise  any  doubt  that  he  was  speak- 
iug  of  one  of  the  Archsanactidc.  Mr.  Clinton's  oonjeotura 
(F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  284)  that  their  dynasty  was  interrupted,  be- 
tween Seleucus  and  Satyrus  I.,  by  usurpers,  to  whom  ^s- 
dkines  applied  the  term  tyrants,  seems  quite  unnecessary 
to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  Diodorus.  Whether  these  tyrants 
weie  the  same  as  the  ettevne*  to  whom  Gylon  is  said  to 
kaTe  betrayed  Nympheum,  is  a  different  question.  The 
predecessor  of  Satynis  I.  may  have  been  hostile  to  Athens, 
tboQf  h  the  succeeding  princes  were  her  alliea  and  bene- 
fiKtors.  It  may,  howsTer,  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out 
the  hUacj  of  the  argument,  that  the  silence  of  Demos- 
thenes on  this  subject,  in  his  reply  to  Machines,  "  amounts 
to  an  admission  that  the  story  of  Gylon  and  his  daughters 
w«s  true  beyond  controreny.'*  The  fiict  that  Gylon  had 
been  eondemaed  for  treason  was  mos(  ^^^^7  ineontrorerti- 
ele  :  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient  motive  for  avoiding  the 
eoliiect,  however  inaccurate  the  rest  of  the  story  might  be. 
Yet  the  passage  about  Gylon  in  the  second  oration  against 
Aphobus  might  almost  warrant  a  conjecture  that  the  sen- 
had  been  nseinded  before  Gylon's  death. 


Cleobula,  married   the   elder   Demosthenes : 
ground  sufficient  for  her  son's  political  oppo- 
nents to  call  him  a  Scythian,  and  a  hereditaiy 
enemy  of  his  countiy.    Demosthenes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  probable  opinion,  was  bom 
in  the  last  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  ^lympiad, 
385,*  lost  his  father  when  he  was  out  seven 
years  old,  and  was  left,  with  his  mother  and  a 
younger  sister,  under  the  care  of  three  guar- 
dians, two  of  them  the  next  of  kin,  the  third  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  family,  who,  according  to 
the  Attic  law,  continued  to  administer  his  af- 
fairs until  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.    It  can  scarcely  bB  doubted,  though  we 
have  only  the  statements  on  one  side,  that  they 
grossly  abused  their  trust,  and  by  waste,  em- 
bezzlement, or  mismanagement,  reduced  his 
ample  patrimony,  which  ought  to  have  been 
greatly  augmented,  to  a  very  slender  income. 
It  is  little  less  clear  that  this  injury,  which 
in  ordinary  cases  would  have  been  a  misfortune, 
was  among  the  causes  which  contributed  most 
to  form  his  character,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  greatness. 

His  bodily  frame  was  in  his  early  youth  weak 
and  sickly,  and  perhaps  not  capable  of  support- 
ing the  fatigue  of  the  ordinary  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, or  his  mott^r*s  anxiety  for  the  health  of 
her  only  son  prevented  him  from  attending  the 
palasstra ;  for  it  seems  certain  that  in  this  re- 
spect his  education  was  neglected.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  that  a  nickname  expressive  of 
efieminacyt  should  have  been  fastened  on  him 
by  his  young  companions,  and  that  it  should  af- 
terward have  been  interpreted  by  his  enemies 
as  a  proof  of  unmanly  luxury  and  vicious  hab- 
its ;  especially  as,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  he  did 
not  abstain  from  certain  indulgences  which  his 
fortune  permitted,  and  perhaps  his  infirmities 
required,  but  which,  though  perfectly  harmless, 
may  have  excited  envy,  and  were  sufficiently 
unusual  to  affi)rd  a  subject  for  obloquy. t  For 
military  service  he  was,  of  course,  the  less  fit- 
ted, as  he  wanted  the  training  by  which  every 
Greek  citizen  was  commonly  prepared  for  it,^ 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  defect  might  well 
have  led  him  to  shrink  from  it :  possibly,  too, 
his  bodily  weakness  was  coupled  with  some  de- 
gree of  timidity ;  though  we  have  no  evidence 
that  can  raise  more  than  a  faint  suspicion  that 
he  was  deficient  in  the  lowest  kind  of  courage. 
By  these  disadvantages,  however,  his  strong 
mind  and  ardent  spirit  were  bent  the  more  res- 
olately  on  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  on  the  civil  pursuits  which  alone 
affisrded  him  a  prospect  of  that  eminence  to 
which  he  must  very  early  have  felt  himself  en- 
titled to  aspire.  It  seems  probable  that  even 
during  his  minority  he  conceived  suspicions  of 
the  misconduct  of  his  guardians,  or  was  dis- 

*  On  thif  toesi^h  the  reader  may  compue  Mr.  Clinton's 
arp^a  meats  in  his  Appendix,  c.  20,  with  an  essay  On  the 
Btrth'fear  of  Demosthenes^  in  the  Philological  Museum, 
Fobr.,  18S3,  vol.  ii.,  p.  S89,  by  the  author  of  this  hisuwy, 
and  with  Westerman's  Commentatio,  prefixed  to  his  eiiitioo 
of  the  Vita  X.  Oratorum,  p.  18-Sl,  which  was  publitbed  only 
a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year.  Westerman  has  shown 
that  these  Lives  may  bo  Plutarch's,  and  contain  materials 
for  more  sccurate  biomiphies. 

t  BdraXoi.  Plut.,  l)em.,4.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  referred  to  the  defect  in  his  articulation.  See  ScluDfer, 
Apparat.  ad  Demosth.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  251.  Naeke,  De  Battafs 
Valerii  Catonis,  in  the  Rhenish  Mus.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  117. 

I  JSschines,  De  F.  L.,  ^  105.  Dinarchus  c.  Domosth.,  ^ 
X7.  4  JEmqIubm  in  Ctes.,  ^  856« 
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satisfied  with  the  treatment  he  received  from 
them.  He  charges  them  with  haying  defraud- 
ed the  masters  under  whom  he  studied  of  their 
dues  ;*  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  receiving  the  best  instruction  in  the  liter- 
ary part  ff  a  liberal  education,  t  Whether  the 
Btory,  that  he  could  not  pay  the  high  price 
which  Isocrates  demanded  for  his  lessons,  had 
any  other  foundation,  ^e  cannot  determine. 
The  account  which  he  obtained  from  his  guard- 
ians, when  he  came  of  age,  must  have  convin- 
ced hpn  that  he  had  no  hope  of  redress  but 
through  litigation ;  and  their  abilities,  wealth, 
and  influence  rendered  them  formidable  adver- 
saries. The  Tery  institution  of  legal  proceed- 
ings against  persons  so  closely  connected  with 
his  family  by  blood  or  friendship,  wore  an  un- 
gracious appearance ;  and  the  parties  interest- 
ed did  not  fail  to  represent  it  as  the  effect  of 
unnatural  nudignity,  which  they  seem  to  have 
expressed  by  another  opprobrious  epithet,  t  • 

A  hard  contest  lay  befm«  him,  in  which  he 
must  have  been  aware  that  the  justice  of  his 
cause  would  ayail  him  little  without  the  aid  of 
forensic  skill ;  and  it  was  one  on  which  his 
after  fortunes  mainly  depended.  It  was,  there- 
fore, for  immediate  use,  on  the  mo^t  pressing 
Ascasion,  that  he  sharpened  the  weapon  with 
which  he  was  to  achieve  so  many  memorable 
victories.  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
motive  which  urged  him  to  th&  study  of  elo- 
quence. About  the  same  time  that  he  became 
his  own  master,  he  had  been  present  at  the  trial 
in  which  Callistratus  defended  his  conduct  in 
the  affair  of  Oropus.  The  impression  made 
upon  the  youth  by  that  masteriy  pleading,  and 
by  the  admiration  it  expited,  was  like  that 
which  the  hearing  of  Herodotus  is  commonly 
believed  to  have  wrought  on  Thucydides;  it 
was,  perhaps,  then  first  that  Demosthenes  felt 
that  he  too  was  an  orator.  There  was,  how- 
eyer,  a  wide  intenral,  not  to  be  surmounted 
without  many  years  of  laborious  application,  be- 
tween the  point  which  he  had  attained  and  the 
ideal  mark  which  he  proposed  to  himself.  He 
placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Isaeus,  an 
advocate  of  high  reputation,  a  scholar  of  Isoc- 
rates, though  in  style  much  more  nearly  resem- 
bling Lysias.  To  him  he  may  have  been  in 
some  degree  indebted  for  the  grace,  simplicity, 
and  vigour  which  are  the  most  conspicuous 
qualities  of 'his  forensic  pleadings.  For  this 
pnrpose  he  could  not  haye  found  a  better  mod- 
el ;  nor  for  any  practical  end,  any  much  worse 
than  Isocrates.  Yet  he  may  have  wished  to 
obtain  the  instructions  of  so  celebrated  a  mas- 
ter, and  we  can  easily  believe  that,  when  de- 
terred by  the  price  which  the  rhetorician  asked, 
he  still  diligently  studied  his  works. ^  There 
was  also  a  tradition,  resting,  indeed,  on  name- 
less authority,  that  he  was  for  a  time  one  of 
Plato's  hearers, II  and  the  diflference  of  style 
would  not  induce  us  to  reject  it ;  but  his  ac- 
quaintance— which  may  safely  be  presumed — 

with  the  philosopher's  writings  would  suffi- 

■ 

*  I.  Aphob.,^53. 

t  U  is  ■trauge  that  Becker,  forgetting  the  ormtor's  i6l5aQ- 
Ktf  rP<l/i;iara,  iy^  6*  ifotrwVi  al^Qld  repeat  Plotarch's  er- 
ror (Dom.,  4)— moil  «m  den  tehwacMiehtn  Knabm  in  Mner 
S^U.    Demo$thene$  aU  StaeUsman^  p.  Q. 

I  'Avv<i$,  a  viper.    .£ach.,  De  F.  L.,  k  105. 

^  CallibiuB  in  Platarch,  Demoeth.,  5.  Compare  Vit.  X. 
Orat    Dem.,  p,  844,  c.  HP  it.,  Dem.,  n.  a. 


ciently  explain,  if  any  such  explanation  were 
needed,  that  lofty  strain  of  morality  which  per- 
vades his  great  works,  and  which,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  observation  of  Panaetius,*  be 
first  yentured  to  introduce  into  speeches  ad« 
dressed  to  Athenian  courts  and  assemblies — au- 
diences which  Plato  himself  would .  scarcely 
have  deemed  worthy  or  capable  of  receiving 
such  sublime  truths. 

His  suit  with  his  guardians,  though  it  was 
delayed  three  or  four  years  by  their  artifices, 
was  finally  decided  in  his  fayour ;  and  though 
they  still  evaded  the  execution  of  the  judgment, 
he  appears  at  length  to  have  recolrered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  lus  property.  It  would  other- 
wise be  difllcult  to  reconcile  his  own  state- 
ments concerning  the  expensiye  charges  which 
he  undertook  in  his  youth,t  with  his  account  of 
the  small  remnant  of  his  patrimony  which  his 
guardians  rendered  to  him.  The  assertion 
made  long  afler  in  general  terms  by  one  of  his 
enemies,  that  he  had  wasted  his  fortune,t  was 
probably  drawn  from  the  defence  set  op  by  his 
guardians ;  it  may,  at  all  events,  be  safely  pro- 
nounced an  impudent  calumny,  for  which  its 
authors  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  gain  a  place 
in  history.  It  is  refuted  by  the  clearest  evi- 
dence the  case  admits.  Not  only  were  the 
habits  of  Demosthenes  so  notoriously  abstemi- 
V)us  as  to  be  made,  on  that  ground,  a  subject  of 
ridicule  by  his  political  opponents,^  but  his 
early  life,  for  about  ten  years  alter  he  came  of 
age,  was  spent  in  a  continual  struggle  with  dif- 
ficulties, and  in  the  most  laborious  preparation 
for  the  attainment  of  the  great  objects  of  a  no- 
ble ambition. 

The  success  with  which  he  had  pleaded  his 
own  cause  was  encouraging,  but  not  decisive  as 
to  his  higher  prospects.  The  speeches  which 
he  delivered  on  that  occasion  were  deemed 
worthy  of  his  master  Isaeus,  and  certainly  gave 
proof  of  no  ordinary  talents.  But  a  dififerent 
kind  of  eloquence  was  requisite  for  the  debates 
of  the  assembly;  and  defects  of  utterance  and 
gesticulation  which  might  be  overlooked  by  a 
court  of  justice  in  a  youth  claiming  redress, 
appeared  intolerably  offensive  in  one  who  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  public  counsellor.  The  re- 
ception he  met  with  on  his  first  appeafance  be- 
fore the  assembled  people  was  such  as  might 
have  stifled  the  hopes  of  one  less  conscious  of 
his  own  powers.  His  articulation  was  imper- 
fect, his  action  disagreeable,  his  voice,  natural- 
ly not  strong,  was  ill  managed ;  and  even  his 
style  startled  his  hearers  by  its  novelty,  and 
was  thought  harsh,  strained,  and  confused.ll 
Though  not  silenced,  he  descended  from  the 
bema  in  the  midst  of  murmurs  and  laughter. 
There  were,  however,  among  his  audience  per- 
sons able  to  discern  the  merit  of  the  attempt, 
and  friendly  enough  to  encourage  and  aid  him 
with  useful  advice.  Old  men  were  still  Hying 
who  had  heard  Pericles  in  their  boyhood ;  and 
one  of  them,  it  is  said,  cheered  Demosthenes 
with  an  assurance  that  he  reminded  him  of  that 
great  orator,  whose  fame  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  unrivalled  at  Athens.     Satyrus  also, 

*  In  PlataKh,  Dem.,  13.  t  De  Cor.,  (  319. 

X  .fiechines,  Ctes.,  (f  173. 

i  Demoithenee,  ii.,  Phil.,  ^  3S,  De  F.  L.,  4  51,  and  the 
joke  of  Demadee  (Lncian,  Demoeth.,  Enrom.,  ^  1ft),  (ic#{ 
uh  AXm  Ttp6s  ftSup  Myouv,  t6i  ^yMoBivnv  ii  vpif  Mw^ 
rpdfuv.  H  Pint.,  Dem.,  6. 
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tiie  player,  an  amiable  and  estimable  man,  was 
believed  to  bave  directed  his  attention  to  the 
principal  faults  of  his  elocution.  He  saw  all 
that  he  wanted,  and,  with  unconquerable  reso- 
lation,  set  himself  to  the  task  of  overcoming  his 
natoral  Impediments,  correcting  his  unsightly 
habits,  and  perfecting  every  organ  and  faculty 
which  he  had  to  employ  as  a  public  speaker. 
He  is  reported  to  have  withdrawn  for  a  time 
from  society,  to  pursue  his  work  without  inter-' 
mption ;  and  we  know  tliat  he  resorted  to  new 
and  very  irksome  methods  of  mastering  his 
personal  disadvantages.*  These  exercises  he 
continued  until  he  had  acquired  a  manner  of 
delivery,  as  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  was  thought  by  his  contemporaries  worthy  of 
bis  eloquence,  and  that  it  distinguished  him  no 
less  above  all  his  rivals,  t    < 

It  was  not,  however,  merely  to  enable  him- 
self to  satisfy  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public  that 
he  entered  on  this  course  of  training.  He  had 
Mt  that  the  equally  fastidious  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  an  Athenian  assembly  demanded  more 
than  it  had  found  in  his  first  essay,  which  prob- 
ably fell  short  by  a  much  greater  distance  of  his 
own  idea.  He  applied  himself  to  an  assiduous 
study  of  all  the  theoretical  works  he  could  pro- 
core  which  could  furnish  him  with  rales  and 
hints  for  the  cultivation  of  his  art,  and  still 
more  diligently  consulted  the  great  models  of 
eloquence  in  which  he  recognised  a  kindred 
genius.  In  Thucydides  he  appears  to  have 
found,  as  we  do,  the  richest  mine  of  thought 
and  language ;  and  the  value  which  he  set  on 
his  tkistory  is  attested  both  by  the  tradition  that 
he  copied  it  out  eight  times,  and  could  almost 
recite  it  by  heaTt,t  and  by  the  evidence  of  his 
own  style,  notwithstanding  the  difference  re- 
quired by  two  kinds  of  composition  so  com- 
pletely distinct.  In  the  mean  while,  his  pen 
was  constantly  employed  in  rhetorical  exerci- 
ses. Every  question  suggested  to  him  by  pass- 
ing events  served  him  for  a  topic  of  discussion, 
which  called  forth  the  application  of  his  attain- 
ments to  the  real  business  of  life.  It  was,  per- 
haps, as  much  for  the  sake  of  such  practice  as 
with  a  view  to  reputation  or  the  increase  of  his 
fortune,  that  he  accepted  employment  as  an  ad- 
vocate, which,  until  he  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  was  offered  to  him  in 
abundance.  If  he  viewed  these  occasions  in  this 
light,  we  might  believe  the  story  that  he  once 
furnished  each  of  the  adverse  parties  in  a  cause 
with  a  speech,  and  yet  might  not  consider  it  as 
a  very  deep  stain  upon  his  honour.  His  main 
occnpation,  however,  was  not  with  forms,  or 
VForda,  and  sentences.  The  profession  of  an 
advocate  itself  required  an  extensive  range  of 
information.  Causes,  especially,  which  related 
to  contested  laws  or  decrees,  generally  involved 
a  number  of  questions  that  called  for  a  large 
share  of  legal  and  political  knowledge.  Demos- 
thenes, who  from  the  first  was  always  looking 
forward  to  the  widest  field  of  action,  undoubt- 


*  Pluty  Dem.,  II,  from  DaxoosthenBi  hiniMlf,  on  the  tea- 
timooT  of  D«metTias  PhalereoH. 
t  DumjsiM,  De  Adm.,  Ti.  die.,  In  Demosib.,  9S. 
t  S«e,  oQthew  rftports,  Kraeger.  Ltben  dts  T^ukydidtSf 
p.  81y  8S.    Cicero,  indeed,  Ont.  0,  when  he  asks.  Quia  un- 
qoam  Gnecomm  xfaetoram  a  Thacydide  quidquam  duzit  ? 
serer  to  have  heard  of  them.    Bat  at  least  Demoa- 
nMsht  haT«  learned  as  much  for  the  parposa  of  hie 
■It  from  lliacydidea  as  from  Isoeratea. 


edly  did  not  content  himself  with  the  indispeift> 
sable  study  of  the  Athenian  laws  and  Constitn- 
tion,  but  bestowed  no  less  earnest  attention  on 
the  domestic  affairs,  the  financial  resources, 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  commonweadth^ 
and  on  the  political  divisions,  powers,  and  inr 
terests  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  state  of  the 
finances,  and  of  the  naval  and  military  estab- 
lishments of  Athens,  the  defects  of  the  existing 
system,  and  the  means  of  correcting  them, 
appear  more  particularly  to  have  occupied  his 
thoughts. 

Such  was  the  process  by  which  he  became 
confessedly  the  greatest  orator  among  the  peo> 
pie  by  whom  eloquence  was  cultivated  as  it  has 
never  since  been  by  any  nation  upon  earth. 
He  brought  it  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection, 
as  Sophocles  the  tragic  drama,  by  the  harmoni- 
ous union  of  excellences  which  before  had  on^ 
existed  apart.  The  quality  in  his  writings 
which  excited  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
most  inteUigent  critics  among  his  countrymen 
in  the  later  critical  age,  vras  the  Protean  ver* 
satility  with  which  he  adapted  his  style  to 
every  theme,  so  as  to  furnish  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  every  order  and  kind  of  eloquence. 
They,  who  understood  and  felt  the  beauty  of 
his  compositions  in  a  degree  beyond  the  reac& 
of  the  most  learned  foreigner,  were  aware  that, 
with  all  their  enthusiasm  of  delight,  they  could 
but  faintly  eonceive  the  impression  which  that 
which  they  read  must  have  produced  on  those 
who  heard  it  animated  by  the  voice  and  action 
of  the  orator,  when  he  was  addressing  himself 
to  real  interests  and  passions. *  This,  however, 
is  a  subject  on  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose  to  enlarge.  We  will  only  ob- 
serve that  Demosthenes,  like  Pericles,  never 
willingly  appeared  before  his  audience  with  any 
but  the  ripest  fVuits  of  his  private  studies, 
though  he  was  quite  capable  of  speaking  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
his  reputation ;  that  he  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  career  to  cultivate  his  art  with  unabated 
diligence,  and  that  even  in  the  midst  of  public 
business,  his  habits  were  known  to  be  those  of 
a  severe  student. 

With  so  many  claims  to  admiration  on  this 
side,  he  has  left,  we  will  not  say  an  ambiguous, 
but  a  disputed  character.f  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  surprising  had  the  case  been  other- 
wise, with  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  passed 
injthe  midst  of  the  most  violent  political  storms 
an*d  the'  most  furious  party  strifo.  His  efforts 
to  defend  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  of  Greece 
against  a  foreign  king  have  earned  him  still 
more  virulent  attacks  in  modern  times  than  he 
experienced  from  the  sycophants  of  his  own 
day,  or  from  his  personal  enemies.  The  ex- 
treme scantiness  of  our  information  as  to  his 
private  history,  and,  indeed,  as  to  the  public 
events  of  his  time,  must  always  render  it  im- 
possible distinctly  to  refute  the  imputations 
which  have  been  thrown  upon  his  moral  worth : 
all  that  can  be  said  in  his  defence  is,  that,  so 
far  as  can  be  now  ascertained,  not  one  of  them 
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rests  upon  any  better  foundation  than  partial 
statements  or  doubtful  surmises ;  while  what- 
ever we  knoW  with  certainty  of  his  public  life 
is  good,  and  often  great.  That  he  was  free 
from  faults  no  one  can  suppose :  his  character 
was  human ;  it  was  that  of  a  Greek  and  an 
Athenian,  in  a  corrupt  and  turbulent  age,  and 
in  a  difficult  and  trying  station.  It  must  not  be 
compared  with  any  purer  models  of  virtue  than 
the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  his  country. 
From  such  a  comparison,  according  to  the  view 
which  he  himself  professed  to  take  of  his  pub- 
lic conduct  and  his  political  aims,  he  had  no 
need  to  shrink :  for  many  of  them  had  been 
more  successful,  but  none  in  an  undertaking  so 
glorious  as  that  in  which  he  failed.  Most  of 
the  graver  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  him  are  intimately  connected  with  his 
public  history ;  and  our  opinion  of  the  man  must 
be  mainly  regulated  by  the  judgment  we  form 
of  him  as  a  statesman.  If  he  tnily  represented 
the  great  object  of  his  life  to  be  that  of  preserv- 
ing Greece  from  foreign  domination,  and  if  the 
means  by  which  he  strove  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  were  to  husband  the  resources,  to  rouse 
the  energies^  and  exalt  the  character  of  the 
Athenians,  his  own  will  stand  in  little  need  of 
an  apology.  This,  however,  is  a  question  which 
it  would  be  premature  now  to  enter  on,  and 
which  tb^  history  must  decide.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
portraits  of  any  of  the  men  who  became  cele- 
brated either  as  his  coadjutors  or  his  adversa- 
ries, but  shall  resume  the  narrative  from  which 
we  have  been  digressing. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  Demos- 
thenes had  exhibited  his  powers  in  an  oration 
which  he  delivered  himself,  in  a  public  cause 
which  excited  great  interest,  as  it  was  institu- 
ted for  the  repeal  of  a  law  lately  enacted  on  the 
proposal  of  one  J^ptines,  by  which  all  exemp- 
tions from  the  expensive  services  technically 
termed  liturgiest  that  had  been  granted  to  de- 
serving citizens,  or  other  benefactors  of  the 
commonwealth,  were  abolished,  all  such  grants 
were  declared  illegal  for  the  future,  and  even  to 
solicit  them  for  the  people  was  forbidden  under 
a  most  severe  penalty.  On  this  occasion  De- 
mosthenes appeared  as  the  advocate  of  Gtesip- 
pus,  the  son  of  Chabrias,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  parties  to  the  cause,  and  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  issue,  as  the  heir — a  very  worthy 
one — of  his  father*s  privileges.  Demosthenes 
undertook  his  part  chiefly,  it  seems,  out  of  re- 
gard for  his  family,  but  not  without  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  inexpediency  of  the  law  which 
he  opposed.  It  had  been  recommended  by  Lep- 
tines  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  citizens  who 
were  burdened  with  the  charge  of  the  public 
amusements;  for  the  exemptions  in* question 
did  not  extend  to  the  trierarchy,  or  to  the  war 
taxes.  To  Demosthenes  it  appeared  that  the 
purpose  might  be  more  equitably,  honourably, 
and  usefully  answered  by  a  fairer  distribution 
of  the  burden ;  and,  in  the  room  of  the  sweep- 
ing abolition  of  former  grants,  he  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  claims  of  those  who  enjoyed 
them.  The  law  was  repealed.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  proposal  of  Demosthenes — 
which  would  probably  have  disclosed  many  abu- 
ses— was  adopted ;  but  the  speech,  which  is  an 
admirable  specimen  of  his  oratory,  must  have 


raised  him  high  in  public  estimation,  and  have 
inspired  him  with  confidence  to  take  a  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  assembly. 

The  oration,  however,  on  the  question  of  the 
Persian  war,  shows  that  he  was  much  less  in- 
tent on  making  a  display  of  eloquence  than  on 
offering  useful  advice.  It  is  calm,  simple,  grave, 
statesman-like,  indicating  the  outlines  of  the 
policy  which  he  ever  after  continued  to  recom- 
mend. He  points  out  the  danger  to  which  Ath- 
ens would  expose  herself  if,  relying  on  uncer- 
tain rmnours,  she  should  rush  into  a  war  in 
which  Persia  might  be  able  to  combine  the  oth- 
er maritime  Greek  states  against  her.  But  he 
urges  the  necessity  that  she  should  immediate- 
ly place  herself  in  a  strong  defensive  posture, 
not  more  against  the  attack  with  which  she 
had  been  threatened  than  against  those  which 
might  be  made  on  her  from  oUier  quarters  which 
were  avowedly  hostile.  It  is  a  little  surprising 
that,  though  this  is  the  general  purpose  of  the 
speech,  the  name  of  Philip  does  not  once  occur 
in  it,  and  it  contains  no  distinct  allusion  to  the 
war  with  Macedonia.  We  may  infer  from  this 
silence  that  Philip's  proceedings,  though  they 
had  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians, 
had  not  yet  excited  any  alarm  even  in  Demos- 
thenes. It  is  likewise  remarkable  that  he  speaks 
of  Thebes,  though  the  popular  prejudice  had 
never  been  more  violent  against  her  at  Athens 
than  at  this  period,  in  an  extremely  mild,  re- 
spectful, conciliating  tone.  But  he  does  not 
confine  himself,  like  Isocrates,  to  vague  general 
advice  :  the  contrast  between  the  practical 
statesman,  and  the  wordy  rhetorician  is  strong- 
ly illustrated  in  the  one's  speech  and  the  oth- 
er's pamphlet,  which  were  produced  at  so  short 
an  interval  of  time,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, and  with  views  apparently  not  discordant. 
Demosthenes  proposes  a  specific,  well-digested 
plan,  which  would  enable  the  commonwealth  to 
equip  her  fleets  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  raise  her  naval  force  to 
300  galleys.  Into  the  details  of  this  scheme 
we  need  not  enter.  It  was  an  attempt  to  rem- 
edy one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  existing  sys- 
tem, which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  it  was  adopted ;  but 
the  proposal  of  war  with  Persia  was  rejected. 

The  occupation  which  the  Social  War  gave 
to  the  Athenians  seems  to  have  prevented  them 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus:  after  that  war  was  ended,  the 
losses  which  they  had  suffered  in  it  must  have 
rendered  them  the  more  desirous  of  extracting 
all  the  profit  they  could  from  their  newly-acqui- 
red territory.  Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  a  body  of  cleruchial  colonists  was 
sent  to  establish  themselves  there.  The  an- 
cient claims  of  Athens  to  the  Chersonesus  may 
have  been  thought  to  justify  this  measure,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  contravention  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  revived  confederacy  had 
been  based :  as  the  public  necessities  overruled 
every  other  consideration  of  policy.  Not  only, 
however,  did  Cardia  remain  independent,  but 
Sestus  refused  to  submit,  and  Chares  was  or- 
dered to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  He  besieged 
and  took  the  town;  and — it  appears  without 
any  instructions,  but  probably  to  gratify  the  re- 
sentment which  it  had  provoked  by  a  long 
course  of  hostility,  as  well  as  to  make  mora 
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room  for  the  Athenian  settlers — ^he  put  to  death 
afl  the  males,  and  sold  the  women  and  children. 
A  renewal  of  the  ancient  ferocity  which  had 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  the  common- 
wealth in  its  most  palmy  state,  peculiarly  ill- 
timed  when  it  had  been  so  lately  weakened  by 
an  unsuccessful  struggle,  and  was  still  engaged 
in  one  with  a  most  formidable  enemy. 

Philip  seems  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  So- 
cial War ;  it  enabled  him,  perhaps,  to  etTect  his 
conquests  in  Thrace  with  less  interruption  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  experienced ;  but  af- 
ter the  reduction  of  Potidea  he  remained,  as  we 
have  observed,  for  a  time  apparently  inactive, 
or  wholly  occupied  with  the  internal  afiairs  of 
his  kingdom.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  ^hat  during  this  pause  in  his  military  en- 
terprises his  attention  was  earnestly  fixed  on 
the  events  which  were  taking  place  in  Greece ; 
and  it  was  probably  because  he  anticipated  the 
opportunity  which  they  would  afford  him  for  in- 
terference that  he  abstained  from  all  move- 
ments which  might  either  employ  his  fbrces,  or 
might  draw  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  towards 
himself.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  neglect  an 
opportunity  which  oflbred  itself,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  in  which  Demosthenes  delivered 
his  first  public  oration  (354),  for  gaining  a  foot- 
ing in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Attica, 
such  as  might  for  the  present  attract  little  no- 
tice, but  yet  might  prove  very  useful  to  him  in 
his  future  undertakings.  The  occasion  was 
presented  by  the  troubled  state  of  Euboea. 
Chalcis  and  Eretria,  each  undevthe  rule  of  one 
of  its  own  citizens,  stiU,  it  would  seem,  retain- 
ed their  ancient  rivalry.  At  Chalcis  a  dynasty 
had  been  established  by  Mnesarchus,  and  was 
maintained  after  his  death  by  his  sons  Callias 
and  Taurosthenes;  at  Eretria  Themison  had 
been  succeeded — ^whether  immediately  or  oth- 
erwise we  are  not  informed — by  Plutarchus. 
Both  Mnesarchus  and  Themison  had  manifest- 
ed hostility  to  Athens ;  and  their  successors 
were  probably  not  more  amicaoly  disposed  to- 
wards her.  Callias  endeavoured  to  strengthen 
himself  by  alliance  with  Philip,  who  sent  a  small 
body  of  troops  to  aid  him  in  his  quarrel  with  the 
tyrant  of  Eretria,*  or  to  extend  his  dominion  in 
the  island.  Plutarchus  was  thus  led  to  apply 
to  Athens  for  protection;  and  the  succours 
which  his  enemies  had  received  from  Macedo- 
nia may  have  excited  a  jealousy  ther&  favour- 
able to  his  interest,  and  it  seems  that  he  had 
abo  powerful  friends  there  to  plead  his  cause. 
Tet  Demosthenes  declared  himself  against  the 
proposition  of  sending  an  expedition  to  his  as- 
sistance, thinking  it  more  politic  to  let  the  feuds 
of  the  island  take  their  natural  course  than  to 
engase  in  a  war  which  held  out  little  prospect 
of  advantage  to  counterbalance  the  expense 
and  the  danger.!  He  did  not  consider  Plutar- 
chus as  a  desirable  or  trustworthy  ally;  and 
seems  either  to  have  thought  that  the  manner 
in  which  Philip  had  interfered  did  not  deserve 
much  notice,  or  to  have  apprehended  that  the 
proposed  ii^ervention  of  Athens  might  lead  to 
a  struggle  with  him  for  the  possession  of  Eubcea, 
in  which  the  risk  would  be  all  on  her  side,  the 
gain  on  his. 

Demosthenes,  however,  stood  almost  alone 
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in  his  opposition  to  the  war,  and  only  irritated 
the  partisans  of  Plutarchus  by  the  attempt 
One  of  the  foremost  among  them  was  a  person 
named  Meidias,  a  man  of  gr^at  wealth  and  \xh 
fluence,  and  of  abilities  sufficient  at  least  to  en- 
able him  to  take  a  part  in  public  business.  He 
was  united  to  Plutarchus  by  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship and  hospitality,  and  had  been  for  several 
years  an  open  enemy  of  Demosthenes,  from  a 
quarrel  which  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  his 
suit  with  his  guardians.  We  have  intimations 
that  at  this  period  party  violence  ran  very  high 
at  Athens.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  a  mur- 
der committed  by  one  Aristarchus,  apparently^ 
from  political  motives;  and  Meidias  attempted^ 
to  involve  Demosthenes,  who  was  connected 
with  Aristarchus,  in  the  same  charge.  We 
may  also  gather  from  several  facts  stated  by 
Demosthenes,  that  while,  in  the  administration 
of  public  af&irs,  the  spirit  of  democracy  was 
levelling  the  few  barriers  of  law  and  custom  by 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  restrained,  abuses 
were  tolerated  by  which  a  large  share  of  power 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchical 
faction.  We  formerly  noticed,  as  a  remarkable 
indication  of  the  character  and  aims  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  license  assumed  by  Alcibiades  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens  during  the 
early  part  of  his  life.  That  was  a  singular  case, 
in  which  an  extraordinary  measure  of  popular 
favour  was  abused  by  an  extraordinary  man. 
But  that  Meidias,  a  person  every  way,  except 
in  wealth,  below  ail  comparison  with  Alcibiades, 
should  have  ventured  on  similar  excesses,  as 
he  appears  to  have  done,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained except  by  the  reliance  which  he  placed 
on  the  strength  of  his  party.  Demosthenes, 
who  appears  at  all  times  to  have  distinguished 
himself  by  the  liberality  of  his  contributions 
both  to  the  amusements  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  the  service  of  the  state,  had  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken to  act  as  charagtu — to  furnish  a  chorus 
— ^for  his  tribe,  at  one  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals. 
While  he  was  discharging  this  office,  Meidias, 
who  had  previously  offered  him  several  gross 
insults  of  a  more  private  nature,  struck  him 
openly  in  the  theatre  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled people,  and  tore  the  rich  vestment 
which-  was  one  of  the  ensigns  of  his  official 
character.  The  fact  could  not  be  denied ;  and 
as  the  person  of  a  choragus,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions,  was  sacr^,  it  exposed 
the  offender  to  the  penalties  of  sacrilege.  De- 
mosthenes immediately  commenced  a  prosecu- 
tion against  Meidias,  and  composed  a  speech 
for  the  occasion,  which  has  'been  preserved, 
though  it  was  not  delivered,  and  did  not  receive 
his  finishing  touches ;  for  he  was  induced  to 
drop  the  proceedings  before  they  came  to  the 
trial,  and  to  accept  a  sum  by  way  of  compro- 
mise, so  small  that  it  could  hardly i>e  viewed  as 
anything  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
injury.  The  conduct  of  Demosthenes  in  this 
transaction — which,  however,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, was  much  less  repugnant  to  the  Greek 
ideas  of  honour  than  to  those  of  chivalrous 
times — cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  avarice  or 
to  forbearance,  which  was  wholly  foreign  to  his 
character.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  fear  inspired  by  the  party 
which  supported  Meidias.  But  we  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  circumstances  to  pronounce  how 
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ftr  it  may  have  deserved  the  reproach  of  pusU- 
lammity.  It  certainly  appears  to  confirm  the 
suspicion  which  is  suggested  by  other  passages 
in  his  life,  that  he  was  naturally  timid,  and  bold 
only  by  an  effort  of  reflection,  or  under  the  im- 
pulse of  strong  feelings. 

The  event  of  the  measures  which  he  opposed 
seems  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels. 
An  expedition  wi^  decreed,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Phocion,  perhaps  the  ablest 
^neral  yet  remaining  to  the  republic.  He  was 
joined  in  Eubcea  by  Plutarchus ;  but  he  suffer- 
ed himself  toT  be  drawn  into  a  perilous  position 
near  Tamyne,  where  his  army,  if  defeated,  must 
have  been  entirely  destroyed,  or  compelled  to 
surrender ;  and  here  he  was  attacked  by  Calli- 
as  with,  it  seems,  a  greatly  superior  force.  He, 
however^  extricated  himself  from  this  danger 
by  his  skill  and  presence  of  mind,  and  gained  the 
victory  in  a  hard-fought  batUe.  But  the  eon- 
duct  of  Plutarchus,  whose  rashness  nearly  ru- 
ined his  allies,  seems  to  have  excited  a  suspi- 
cion, which,  however,  can  hardly  have  been 
well  founded,  that  he  had  acted  in  collusion 
with  the  enemy.  After  the  victory,  indeed,  it 
is  possible  that  his  views  may  have  undergone 
a  change,  and  he  may  have  betrayed  an  aliena- 
tion from  the  interest  of  the  Athenians,  which 
they  would  consider  as  treachery.  The  fact  is, 
that  henceforth  Phocion  treated  him  as  an  ene- 
my, expelled  him  from  Eretria,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Zaretra,  a  fortress  in  a  central  po- 
sition between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts. 
If  we  believe  what  Plutarch  adds,  that  he  dis- 
missed the  prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands 
there,  through  fear  that  the  people  might  be  in- 
duced by  the  orators  to  put  them  to  death,  we 
must  suppose  a  state  of  excitement  at  Athens, 
for  which,  unless  it  was  produced  by  indigna- 
tion against  a  perfidious  ally,  we  cannot  account. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Plutarchus  popular  gov- 
ernment was  restored  at  Eretria  ;*  and  perfaiaps 
the  Athenian  interest  was  at  first  predominant. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  Philip's  partisans  be- 
gan to  show  themselves  there;  nor  was  the 
power  of  Athens  completely  established  in  the 
rest  of  the  island.  Phocion,  indeed,  left  it 
seemingly  in  a  tranquil  state ;  but  his  successor 
Molossus,  who  probably  wanted  his  prudence 
and  moderation,  was  engaged  in  fresh  hostili- 
ties, and  conducted  them  so  ill  as  to  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  t 

We  have  neglected  chronological  arrange- 
ment in  this  part  of  our  narrative,  in  order  that 
the  history  of  much  more  important  events, 
which  were  at  Uiis  time  agitating  Qreece,  and 
wliich  took  their  rise  some  years  earlier,  may 
be  carried  forward  without  interruption.  The 
principal  of  these  events  was  a  war  which  broke 
out  in  857,  or  366,  between  Thebes  and  Phocis, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  an- 
cient history,  under  the  name  of  the  Sacred 
War,  the  second  •»  which  that  epithet  had  been 
applied.  With  this  were  connected  movements 
in  Thessaly,  which  opened  a  passage  for  Philip 
into  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  at  length  made 
him  the  master  of  her  destiny. 

The  main  causes  of  this  Sacred  War  are 
more  clearly  ascertained  than  its  immediate  oc- 
casion. Animosity  had  long  been  rankling  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Phocis  under  a  show  of 


*  Demosthenes,  PhQ.,  ill.,  4  68.       t  Pint,  Phoo.,  14. 


peace  and  amity.  The  Phocians  had  openly 
preferred  the  alliance  of  Sparta  and  Athens  as 
long  as  they  dared,  came  over  to  the  Theban 
side  with  evident  reluctance,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible withheld  active  co-operation,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  letter  of  the  treaty  to  refuse  it 
in  the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Mantinea.  That  refusal  probably  excited 
resentful  feelings,  which  were  only  restrained 
by  the  expectation  of  a  fkvourable  opportunity ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  aggravated  by 
subsequent  injuries.  The  price  which  Theb^ 
had  paid  for  her  doubtful  victory  in  the  loss  of 
her  greatest  general  and  statesman  must  have 
revived  the  spirit  of  all  her  enemies ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  encouraged  the  subject  Boeotian 
towns  to  attempt  a  revolt,  and  the  Phocians  to 
come  to  their  aid :  for  such  is  the  most  prob- 
able interpretation  of  Justin's  statement,  that 
the  charge  against  the  Phocians,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  war,  was  that  they  had  ravaged  Bce- 
otia.*  And  it  is  possible  Uiat  the  step  with 
which  the  Thebans  began  the  fatal  struggle 
was  prompted  less  by  revenge  than  by  precau- 
tion, in  the  view  of  disabling  the  Phocians  from 
thus  assailing  Thebes  on  her  tenderest  side. 
Had  Epaminondas  still  guided  their  counsels, 
they  would  scarcely  have  resorted  to  such  an 
expedient.  As  it  was,  they  seem  to  have  hoped 
to  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  a  successful  war 
without  bloodshed  or  risk. 

It  was  long  since  the  name  of  the  Amphicty- 
onic  Council  had  been  connected  with  any  im- 
portant events  t  but  it  still  retained  its  exist- 
ence as  a  venerable  shadow,!  and  continued  to 
celebrate  its  periodical  meetings  with  harmless 
solemnity,  and  perhaps  to  issue  decrees  for  the 
regulation  of  matters  relating  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  not  devoid  of  interest  for  the  little  tribes 
which,  politically  insignificant,  commanded  a 
great  majority  of  votes  in  its  deliberations.  Af- 
ter the  dedine  of  the  Spartan  power,  they  ap- 
pear generally  to  have  submitted  to  the  gui* 
dance  of  Thebies,  with  which  several  of  them 
were  united  by  their  common  hatred  of  their 
neighbours,  the  Phocians.  The  Thebans  had 
already  made  use  of  their  ascendency  to  obtain 
a  sentence  which  condemned  Sparta  to  a  pen- 
alty for  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmea.  We  do 
not  know  under  what  pretext  the  council  took 
cognizance  of  this  ofibnoe,  which,  though  a  foul 
breach  of  faith,  was  not  otherwise  connected 
with  religion ;  and  we  might,  therefore,  be  led 
to  suspect  that  it  grounded  its  claim  of  juris- 
diction in  this  case  merely  on  the  sounding  title 
which  it  sometimes  assumed,  of  a  national  con- 
gress, t  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  from  Xeno- 
phon*s  silence,  that  these  proceedings  were  not 
instituted  befbre  the  death  of  Epaminondas, 
who  would  probably  have  disdained  this  kind 
of  revenge.^    It  may  have  seemed  a  good  ex- 

♦  Tiii.,  i. 

t  *H  i¥  AsK^suKtdt  DemoBth..  De  Pac.,  ad  fis. 

t  Tb  MMviv  Tuv  *EXX/ivtav  ovviopiov  it  calls  itself  in  the 
decree  cited  by  Demosthenes,  De  Cor ,  ^  198. 

^  This  supposition  is  likemee  at  least  pwfectlr  eoniist- 
ent  with  the  bu^niag*  oi  Diodoms,  xvi.,  fi3f\aiuOatpaovim9 
StawoXtittjodvTmt  r6v  AtvKrpucdv  iriXtftov  KtH  JCoraireXf^qf 
Oivnav.  Flathe's  remark,  i.,  p.  131,  that  the  Thebans,  by 
means  of  this  sentence,  "gained  another  Toice  on  theiy 
side,  and  vented  their  hatred  in  a  way  in  which  they  oofold 
not  hxw9  Tented  it  br  arms."  seems  much  more  appMeab]« 
to  the  period  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  than  to  the  war 
in  which  they  wreaked  soch  tenibls  vengwuiee  on  Sputa. 
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pedient  for  taming  the  obstinacy  of  Sparta, 
when  she  refused  to  acknowledge  the  independ- 
ence of  Messenia,  and  sufiered  herself  on  that 
account  to  be  exclnded  from  the  general  peacO. 
She  paid  no  regard  to  the  sentence,  which,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Mantinea,  there  was  none  to 
enforce;  but  it  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
thought  that  a  like  engine  might  be  pointed 
with  more  effect  against  the  PlMcians.  They 
had  laid  themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  sacri- 
lege, having  taken  into  cultivation  a  portion  of 
the  fruitful  plain,  which  had  been  doomed  by 
the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  the  first  Sa- 
cred War,  to  lie  forever  waste.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  of  Diodorus,  which  is  confirm- 
ed by  what  we  learn  of  the  quarrela  between 
the  Phocians  and  their  Locrian  neighbours  on 
boundary  questions,  coupled  with  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa.* 
lliebes  did  not  put  herself  forward,  but  prob- 
ably instigated  some  of  the  Thessalian  mem- 
beiB  of  the  council  to  prosecute  the  Phocians 
for  this  offbnce,  and  they  were  condemned  to 
pay  a  very  heavy  fine.t  As  the  delinquents 
did  not  obey  the  judgment,  the  council,  prob- 
ably at  its  next  meeting,  followed  it  up  by  a 
fresh  decree,  which  declared  that,  unless  the 
fine  was  paid,  the  refhunory  people  should  for- 
feit their  territory  to  the  god  whom  they  de- 
frauded of  his  due.  The  language  used  seems 
to  have  amounted  to  a  threat  of  reducing  the 
Phocians  to  the  condition  of  Penests  or  Helots, 
only  subject,  not  to  private  masters,  but  to  the 
temple,  or  the  government  of  Delphi,  long,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Phocis. 
Such  a  sentence  was  clearly  prompted  by  the 
state  which  could  alone  have  thought  itself 
able  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  and,  under  the 
same  influence,  a  clause  was  added  to  it,  which 
threatened  Sparta,  if  she  persisted  in  her  con- 
tumacy, with  a  like  penalty. 

If  Thebes  was  the  author  of  these  proceed- 
ings, no  farther  explanation  is  needed  to  ac- 
count for  them ;  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  8h#  was  impelled  by  any  other  motive 
than  the  prospect  of  reducing  the  Phocians  to 
submission,  and  preventing  them  from  inter- 
feriog  in  the  affairs  of  Bosotia.  Yet  there  were 
contemporary  politicians  who  charged  the  The- 
bsns  with  a  deeper  and  more  iniquitous  design : 
that  of  seizing  Delphi  and  plnnderiug  the  sa- 

*  '^vsftutM,  iii.,  9,  9,  ftttrilmtes  the  ori^n  of  the  war 
whi^  reokUed  AfMilaiu  from  Asia  to  a  boandary  fead  be- 
tweea  the  Phocians  and  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa.  Xen- 
c^Mm,  on  the  oontrarx,  names  the  Locriaos  of  Opos  (Hel., 
lii^  5,  3)  ;  and  we  do  mit  know  how  Winiewski  (p.  45),  re- 
fernnip  to  this  passage  of  Xenophon,  caa  say,  **  ager  ill* 
QinrhBas  idem  niisse  videtur,  de  quo  oontinaa  Locros  inter 
ct  PhoMnaes  ezat  oontTorenda,  quid  Olymp.  jam  xori.  ansam 
TlieCMBSs  pnebvit  ad  bellnm  contra  Lacedsmonios  commo- 
oaDdaBB,"  iuiIam  he  woold  have  the  words  roii  *Oiroeyrfoof 
expunged  tnm  Xeoophon's  text.  Bat  they  an  placed  be- 
yond an^don  by  the  subsequent  account  of  the  operations 
of  Grlis  (ir.,  3,  81),  which  were  clearly  directed  against 
tbfS  Bastem  Locrians ;  otherwise  he  would  hsTS  aoc<nnpaf- 
niad  Ageitflana  to  Delphi,  which  wts^ose  to  the  Oaohan 
froBtiar.  See  roL  i.,  p.  069.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Fan- 
aaaiaa  must  haTc  been  mistaken  as  to  this  point ;  and  yet 
hia  atatement  that  the  Phocians  had  a  contest  about  land 
with  the  Loarians  of  Anqihissa  may  haT«  been  very  weU 


t  Flathe's  conjecture  (p.  1S5)  that  the  sentence  against 
€kt  Pliodans  had  been  passed  in  much  eariier  times,  and 
had  Ittim  dormant,  has  nothii^r  to  support  it ;  against  it  we 
atkia^  rc«nrk  that,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  would  prob- 
ably ksKve  bees  reviTod  sooner ;  for  instance,  on  the  oocar 
4MB  iBfttatioQed  in  the  last  note. 


cred  treasury.  We  have  no  means  of  judging 
whether  there  was  any  ground  for  this  charge, 
nor,  indeed,  whether  it  had  so  much  as  a  real 
suspicion  to  rest  upon,  and  was  anything  more 
than  a  calumnious  fabrication  of  their  enemies.* 
But  the  fiction  itself,  if  it  was  nothing  more, 
seems  to  indicate  that  such  an  event  could  not 
have  excited  much  surprise ;  and,  indeed,  many 
things  had  happened  which  might  have  served 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  for  it.  Del- 
phi itself,  it  is  true,  had  never  been  directly 
threatened,  except  by  the  Persians,  since  the 
barbarous  ages  to  which  tradition  referred  the 
attempts  of  the  Phlegyae,  and  other  impious 
enemies  of  the  Delphic  god.f  But  it  was  in  a 
period  of  great  refinement,  yet  before  super^ 
stition  had  lost  any  considerable  part  of  its  in- 
fluence, that  Hecataeus  advised  his  countrymen 
to  apply  the  treasures  of  the  same  god  at  Bran- 
chidae  to  their  use  in  their  contest  with  the 
Persians.  On  the  eve  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  have  seen  that  a  similar  proposal  was 
made  coticerning  those  of  Olympia  and  Delphi 
in  a  congress  at  Sparta  by  the  Corinthian  dep- 
uties, though  disguised  under  the  pretext  of  a 
loan.  Still  more  recently,  after  the  foundations 
of  religion  and  morality  had  been  shaken  by  tlld 
speculations  of  the  sophists,  and  by  the  crimes, 
convulsions,  and  calamities  of  half  a  century, 
Jason  was  so  stron^y  suspected  of  sacrilegious 
designs  against  the  Delphic  treasury  that,  per- 
haps in  the  hope  of  deterring  him,  the  oracle 
was  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  the  god  was 
made  to  answer,  as  of  old,  that  he  would  take 
care  of  his  own4  A  party  in  Arcadia,  with  the 
tacit  sanction  of  Thebes,  had  actually  laid  vio- 
lent hands  on  the  Olympic  treasury.  After  such 
precedents,  it  required  no  extraordinary  saga- 
city to  foresee  that  the  riches  of  Delphi  would 
not  long  be  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  if  those  who  were  able  to  seize  them 
should  ever  be  tempted  to  the  sacrilege  by  any 
ui^ent  occasion. 

Such  an  occasion  had  now  arisen.  The  Pho- 
cians, threatened  by  the  Amphictyonic  decree, 
and  by  the  powerful  enemies  who  were  eager 
to  execute  it,  saw  the  need  of  a  vigorous  effort, 

*  A  writer,  whose  assertions  should  always  be  viewed 
with  moat  suspicion  when  they  profess  to  be  supported  by 
authorities  in  the  margin,  observes,  **That  it  (the  treasure 
at  Delphi)  was  now  the  object  of  the  Theban  rulers  is  as- 
serted equally  by  Demosthenes,  at  the  head  of  one  party  in 
Athens,  and  by  Isocrates  at  the  head  of  the  opposing  party.'* 
The  margin  refers  to  Demosth.,  De  Legat.,  p.  347,  Isocr. 
Or.  ad  Philipp»  The  reader  who  is  able  to  consult  these 
passages  (that  of  Isocrates  occurs  p.  93,  b.,  ^  00)  in  the 
origiiud  language,  will  find  that  Demosthenes  is  not  deliv- 
ering anv  opinion  of  his  own,  but  only  reporting  the  lan- 
guage of  JEscfaines ;  and  that  Isocrates  is  so  far  from  ma- 
king the  assertion  attributed  to  him,  that  he  says  just  tha 
reverse,  via.,  that  the  Thebans  made  war  with  the  Fh(^ 
ciaas,  trusting  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  the  better  of 
the  treasures  of  Delphi  by  their  own  funds ;  &t  r0»  xP^f^ 

dvaii.  Whether  anyLatin  translation  may  be  accountable 
far  a  part  of  these  mistakes,  we  have  not  time  to  inquire. 
But  it  is  surprising  that  Flathe  also  (p.  183)  should  have 
cited  Isocratee  as  evidence  of  the  general  suspicion,  and 
still  more  that  Schlosser  (i.,  2,  p.  S17)  should  have  copied 
both  the  erroneous  quotations.  Pausaaias  (x.,  S,  S)  makas 
Philomelus  toll  the  Phocians,  Oij&i/wv,  ml  tX  rig  SXXog  m- 
Ttisra/v  o^'ffcy  di  vtfXcftsv,  npthtalOai  «a2  dptr^  v^t  Kot 
Stnrdvn  xpn/idnn.  We  take  this  opportunily  of  warning 
the  reader  that  he  is  not  to  expeet  any  disenssico  of  whM 
Schloaser  (i.,  9,  p.  tl7)  juiUy  onUs  the  ridiculous  conceit 
(den  tadurhelUH  Geimkeny  of  the  haitk  at  Delphi.  A  ro- 
mance, as  we  find  frequent  occasion  to  obsorve,  cannot  bt 
refuted.  t  VoL  L,  p.  OS. 

i  Xenophon,  H.,  vi.  4, 90. 
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and  were  ready  to  listen  to  bold  counsellors. 
A  man  equal  to  the  emergency  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  filled  a  high  office  in  the  conmion- 
wealth,  Philomelus  of  Ledon,  the  son  of  Theo- 
timus.  He  was  probably  general,  or  in  some 
station  of  equivalent  dignity,  which  our  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Phocian  constitution  does 
not  enable  us  to  ascertain.  In  a  general  as- 
sembly which  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  state 
of  affairs,  he  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the  de- 
cree, the  enormous  disproportion  between  the 
penalty  and  the  offence,  and  urged  the  necessi- 
ty of  resistance.  To  render  it  effectual,  he 
showed  that,  they  had  only  to  assert  their  an- 
cient rights,  and  take  possession  of  Delphi, 
where  they  were  entitled  to  the  presidency  of 
the  oracle,  which  would  enable  them  to  reverse 
the  proceedings  of  the  Amphictyons.  If  they 
would  intrust  him  with  the  enterprise,  he  pledg- 
ed himself  to  bring  it  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
These  assurances  inspired  his  hearers  with 
confidence,  and  he  was  created  conmiander-in- 
chief  of  the  national  forces,  or,  if  he  before  held 
that  office,  was  now  invested  with  new  and  un- 
limited authority. 

His  first  step,  according  to  Dlodorus,  was  to 
proceed  to  Sparta,  and  communicate  his  plans 
to  Archidamns,  who,  it  is  said,  declined  openly 
to  sanction  them,  but  promised  all  the  aid  he 
could  give,  short  of  avowed  co-operation,  and 
furnished  him  with  an  immediate  subsidy  of  fif- 
teen talents.  If  this  account  is  to  be  believed, 
it  seems  an  almost  unavoidable  inference,  that 
Philomelus  had  already  formed  designs  which 
he  had  not  ventured  to  disclose  to  his  country- 
men, but  which  he  so  far  intimated  at  Sparta, 
that  Archidamns,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
mon interest,  shrank  from  the  danger  of  an  open 
alliance  with  him.  But  as  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  suffer  any  longer  intervaJ  than  was  ab- 
solutely necessaiy  to  elapse  between  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  purpose  in  the  Phocian  as- 
sembly and  the  attempt  to  execute  it,  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  the  interview  with  Ar- 
chidamns took  place  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  supreme  command,  and  that  with  the  sup- 
plies he  received,  and  his  private  resources,  he 
made  preparations  which  enabled  him,  as  soon 
as  he  bad  obtained  the  consent  of  Uie  people,  to 
strike  the  meditated  blow.  It  certainly  fell  very 
suddenly  on  Delphi,  and,  if  it  had  been  expect- 
ed, might,  it  seems,  have  been  easily  warded 
off;  for  it  was  with  no  more  than  1000  Phocian 
peltasts,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  merce- 
nary troops,  that  he  marched  to  surprise  the  city 
of  Apollo ;  and  he  appears  to  have  met  with  no 
resistance  from  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  who, 
it  may  be  supposed  from  their  manner  of  life, 
were  among  the  least  warlike  of  the  Greeks.* 
Only  the  ruling  families,  which,  apparently 
through  a  traditional  connexion  with  the  Thra- 
cians  of  Dauli8,t  bore  the  name  of  Thracidae,  re- 
lying, perhaps,  on  the  sanctity  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  temple  of  which  they  were  he- 
reditary guardians,  made  an  impotent  struggle, 
which  provoked  Philomelus  to  put  them  to 
death.    That  he  ever  entertained  the  thought 

*  See  AthensQB,  W.,  74. 

t  Schlotaer,  i.,  %  p.  916.  ridimlee  this  cjatdon,  irhich 
VM  not  roeonunended  to  him  by  the  chmcter  of  the  work 
in  which  he  found  it.  Bot  it  has  been  lately  defended  and 
fliuetnted  by  Haellmaan,  WuenUgung  d€»  Dilpkuchen  Ora- 
M$,  Bonn.,  1837,  p.  5.  -o  r- 


of  destroying  the  city,  killing  the  men,  and 
slaving  the  women  and  children,  is  highly  im- 
probable ;  and  little  less  so  the  account  that  he 
was  diverted  fipom  this  useless  atrocity  by  the 
intercession  of  Archidamns.*  We  can  much 
more  readily  believe  Diodorus,  who  represents 
him  as  cheering  the  Delphians  with  assurances 
of  safety. 

The  Locrians  of  Amphissa  were  first  roused 
by  the  news,  and  immediately  marched  to  the 
deliverance  of  Delphi,  but  they  were  defeated, 
and  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  After  Uie 
Victory  Philomelus  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
records  of  the  Amphictyonic  judgment  against 
Phocis.  At  the  same  time,  he  publicly  declared 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  rob  the  temple,  bat 
only  to  reinstate  the  Phocians,  its  ancient  and 
legitimate  guardians,  in  their  rights.  Yet  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that,  while  he  was  making 
these  professions,  he  had  already  begun  to 
touch  the  sacred  treasure,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Thracid« 
was  sufficient  for  his  immediate  wants.  He 
certainly  required  considerable  sums ;  for  he 
not  only  continued  to  enlist  fresh. mercenaries, 
whom  he  invited  by  the  addition  of  one  half  to 
the  ordinary  pay,  but  fortified  the  temple  with  a 
new  wall.  But  he  seems  at  least  to  have  re- 
solved not  to  take  more  than  he  found  absolute- 
ly necessary  for  self-defence,  and  to  keep  even 
this  measure  secret  as  long  as  he  coukL  It 
was  partly,  perhaps,  with  this  view  that,  having 
raised  his  forces  to  the  number  of  6000,  he  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  the  Locrian  territory.  In 
this  expedition  the  peculiar  character  of  the  war 
began  to  display  itself.  The  Locrians  in  some 
trifling  engagement  had  been  left  in  posseasioii 
of  a  few  of  the  enemy's  slain ;  and  when  the 
herald  came  with  the  usual  application  for  their 
interment,  refused  to  give  them  up,  alleging 
that,  according  to  Greek  usage,  men  guilty  of 
sacrilege  were  not  entitled  to  funeral  rites.  But 
Philomelus,  having  soon  after  gained  a  victory, 
and  remaining  master  of  the  field,  obliged  them 
to  consent  to  an  exchange  of  the  d§ad.  He  led 
his  army  back  to  Delphi  laden  with  the  spoil  of 
Locris,  Which  may  for  some  time  have  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  paying  it  at  the  enemy's 
expense. 

The  interval  of  repose  which  followed  this 
expedition  was  spent  in  active  preparations  for 
war,  which,  however,  he  conducted  so  as  to 
show  bis  intention  of  sparing  the  temple  as  long 
or  as  much  as  possible.  He  was  evidently  anx- 
ious to  avert  the  odium  of  sacrilege  from  his 
cause,  and  had  not  yet  despaired  of  escaping  it. 
It  may,  however,  have  been  less  with  this  view 
than  to  quiet  the  scruples  of  his  own  followers 
that  he  determined  to  employ  the  machinery  of 
the  oracle ;  possibly  not  much  caring  whether 
he  gained  its  authority  in  his  favour,  or  so  shook 
it  in  the  attempt,  as  to  render  it  harmless  for 
the  future.  He  compelled  the  prophetess  by 
threats  to  mount  the  tripod,  and  pronounce  a 
declaration,  importing,  as  we  gather  from- Dio- 
dorus, that  all  his  proceedings  were  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  the  ^od,  and  encouraging  him  to 
persevere,  or,  as  his  enemies,  perhaps,  express- 
ed it  in  derision,  to  do  as  he  would.  The  ora- 
cle was  no  doubt  couched  in  more  decent  terms ; 
and  he  published  it  with  great  solemnity  in  an 

*  Pant.,  iii.,  10,1. 
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iMembly  which,  ihoagh  chiefly  composed  of  his 
soldiers  and  partisans,  was  probablj  open  to  all 
the  Greeks  then  present  at  Delphi,  and  may 
have  been  meant  to  represent  an  Amphictyonic 
eedetia.*  Propitious  omens  likewise  were  not 
wanting,  nor  kept  secret,  f  But  with  these  ap- 
peals to  superstition  he  coupled  other  less  am- 
biguous expedients  for  increasing  the  moral 
strength  of  his  cause.  He  sent  envoys,  care- 
fully chosen  from  among  his  friends,  to  all  the 
principal  states  of  Greece,  Thebes  itself  not  ex- 
cepted, to  defend  hii»  conduct.  They  were  in- 
structed to  declare  that  be  had  only  taken  pos- 
session of  Delphi  to  do  justice  to  Phocis ;  that 
he  bad  no  intention  of  spoiling  the  temple ;  that 
he  was  ready  to  produce  an  inventory  of  all  its 
treasures,  minutely  describing  their  number  and 
weight,  and  to  give  an  account  before  all  Greece 
of  Us  custody  of  them.  In  the  mean  while  he 
proceeded  to  levy  fresh  troops,  and,  to  meet  his 
growing  expenses  without  a  breach  of  his  re- 
cent declaration,  or,  at  least,  to  save  appearan- 
ces, and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  his  bitter- 
est enemies,  he  laid  heavy  contributions  on  the 
wealthy  Deiphians.  The  Locrians,  who  had 
hitherto  received  no  assistance,  still  thought 
themselves  able  to  cope  with  him,  and  renewed 
their  invasion.  Another  obstinate  battle  was 
fought  near  Delphi,  in  which  they  were  com- 
pletely routed  \t  and  now  despairing  of  the  suc- 
cess of  their  solitary  efforts,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Thebes  to  implore  succours  in  the  name  of 
the  god. 

The  reception  which  the  envoys  of  Philome- 
las met  with  was,  of  course,  determined  by  the 
previous  wishes  and  interests  of  the  states  to 
which  they  addressed  themselves.  But  his 
moderation  and  fair  professions  encouraged 
those  who  were  favourable  to  him  to  declare 
themselves  without  reserve.  At  Athens  and 
at  Sparta  he  was  readily  accepted  as  an  ally ; 
but  at  Thebes  it  is  probable  that  his  ministers 
could  scarcely  obtain  an  audience,  and  they 
were  certainly  dismissed  with  hostile  threats. 
Yet  it  seems  as  if  the  imputation  of  sacrilege 
was  not  thought  sufficient  to  excite  the  popuUr 
indignation  to  the  proper  pitch,  and  that  a  story 
was  spread  at  Thebes  of  an  outrage  committed 
by  some  Phocian  on  the  pei%on  of  a  Theban 
lady.4  The  request  of  the  Locrians  was  eager- 
ly granted  \  and  Thebes  now  came  forward  as 
the  principal  party  to  the  contest,  and  herself 
sent  envoys  to  Thessaly  to  rouse  not  only  the 
Thessalians,  but  all  the  little  tribes  in  that  quar- 
ter which  had  a  voice  in  the  council,  to  arm  for 
the  holy  war.  All  obeyed  the  summons ;  and 
they  alone,  probably,  among  the  belligerents 
were  animated  by  some  degree  of  religious 
zeal ;  though  with  tnost  of  them  the  Phocians, 
not  the  enemies  of  the  god,  were  the  real  ob- 
ject of  hatred.    Thus,  Philomelus  saw  almost 

*  Wliich  bore  ihB  •une  relation  to  the  nvtSpiev  as  that 
of  a  Aifyiof  to  its  iiornkfj.  t  I>iodonis,  xri.,  97. 

X  Flkthe,  i.,  p.  143,  brings  a  ohargv  of  tavage  enuUy 
against  Philomelas,  which  has  no  other  ground  than  a  mis- 
eonoeption  of  the  meaning  of  Diodoros,  zri.,  S8.  Diodoms 
dearly  means,  not,  as  Flathe  supposes,  that  Philomelns  pat 
hispnsoners  to  death,  but  that  manv  of  the  Locrians  in  their 
ffight  were  driTon— as  Philomelas  himself  afterward  was— 
o««T  the  precipices  near  the  field  of  battle.  Flathe  has 
eonfiraaded  the  two  chapters  in  Diodoros,  85  and  28,  and 
reyeaonts  this  ianginaxy  cruelty  of  Philomelas  as  a  retali- 
atioD  for  Uie  denial  of  sepulture  to  his  troops. 

4  Daris  in  Athensas,  xiii.,  10.  The  accompanying  par* 
allels  do  not  speak  mach  for  the  truth  of  the  story. 


the  whole  of  northern  Greece  leagued  against 
him ;  his  enemies  surrounded  him  on  all  sides, 
and  were  urged  to  the  utmost  exertions  by  the 
strongest  motives  of  interest,  passion,  and  prej- 
udice, while  from  his  allies  he  could  look  for 
little  assistance.  Mhens,  weakened  by  her 
Social  War,  and  intent  on  different  aims,  was 
not  disposed  to  engage  very  actively  in  a  cause 
of  ominous  aspect,  and  not  immediately  touch- 
ing her  interests.  Sparta  could  not  but  view 
the  cause  as  her  own ;  but^  with  Messene  and 
Megalopolis  at  her  side,  could  promise  little, 
and  might  be  disabled  from  stirring  at  all. 
There  were,  indeed,  some  other  Peloponnesian 
states  which  wished  well  to  the  enemies  of 
Thebes ;  but  no  expectations  of  important  suc- 
cours could  be  safely  founded  on  their  friendly 
dispositions. 

Thus,  then,  the  time  had  come  when  one 
help  alone  remained  to  save  the  Phocians  from 
destruction.  They  bad  need  of  a  powerful 
army  to  face  the  confederacy  formed  against 
them,  and  they  had  no  means  of  raising  or 
maintaining  one,  unless  the  god  lent  them  his 
treasures,  as  he  had  already  granted  them  his 
sanction.  ,  Philomelus  now  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise. It  was,  indeed,  necessary  for  his  pur- 
pose that  it  should  be  generally  known  that  he 
possessed  the  power  of  enriching  all  who  might 
enter  his  service,  and  that  he  would  no  longer 
shrink  from  using  it.  As  soon  as  it  became 
notorious  that  the  temple  treasure  was  the  fund 
from  which  his  soldiers  were  to  draw  their  pay, 
adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard  from  every 
part  of  Greece.  That  they  were  men  of  a 
worse  character  than  any  others  of  the  same 
class,  may  be  considered  as  a  hostile  exagger- 
ation ;*  yet  it  is  credible  enough  that  the  large 
pay  by  which  they  were  attracted,  and  the 
cause  in  which  they  fought,  concurred  to  pro* 
mote  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  licentious- 
ness among  them.  Having  thus  raised  his 
forces  to  upward  of  10,000,  Philomelus  again 
invaded  Locris,  where  the  enemy  had  already 
been  joined  by  a  body  of  Theban  troops.  Not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  the  Theban  cav- 
aliy,  he  defeated  them  in  a  combat  of  horse, 
and  gained  another  vietory  after  they  had  been 
re-enforced  by  6000  men  from  Thessaly.  He 
himself  soon  afterward  received  a  re-enforce- 
ment of  1500  Achaeans ;  but  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  army  —  according  to  Diodoms,  13,000 
strong — from  BoBotia,  compelled  him,  it  seems, 
to  take  up  a  position  where  he  remained  for  a 
time  on  the  defensive. 

While  the  two  armies  were  encamped  here 
at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  the  char- 
acter of  the  war  displayed  itself  in  deeds  more 
atrocious  than  either  party  had  hitherto  ven- 
tured on.  The  Tbebans,  confident  in  their 
strength,  but  perhaps  not  so  much  to  gratify 
their  hatred  as  to  intimidate  the  enemy,  and  to 
deter  others  from  entering  into  the  Phocian 
service,  brought  out  some  mercenaries  whom 
they  had  taken  in  foraging  excursions,  and, 
having  made  a  proclamation  that  the  Ainphio- 
tyons  condemned  them  to  death  as  abettors  of 
sacrilege,  massacred  them  all  in  cold  blood  in 
the  presence,  it  seems,  of  both  armies.  The 
soldiers  of  Philomelus  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  not  dismayed,  but  violently  ex- 

*  Diodoros,  rn.,  30. 
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asperated  by  this  cruelty,  and  demanded  ven- 
geance for  the  blood  of  their  comrades.  Retal- 
iation was  absolutely  necessary  for  his  own 
safety.  The  mercenaries  exerted  their  utmost 
efforts  to  collect  as  many  prisoners  as  they 
oould ;  and  Philomelus  le^  them  all  out  to  pub- 
lic execution,  according  to  the  example  set  by 
the  Thebans.  This  measure  did  not,  of  course, 
tend  to  allay  the  mutual  animoeity,  but  it  pre- 
▼ented  the  repetition  of  the  crime  which  had 
been  perpetrated  imthe  name  of  religion.  We 
have  no  connected  account  of  the  military  op- 
erations which  ensued,  and  cannot  determine 
the  objectV)f  the  movements  by  which  the  two 
armies  were  again  brought  into  each  other*s 
presence  near  the  town  of  Neon  or  Tithorea, 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  in  one  of  the 
upper  valleys  of  Parnassus.*  The  meeting  is 
said  to  have  been  unexpected ;  we  might  con- 
jecture that  Philoq^elus  was  taking  the  mount- 
ain road  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Bceotia, 
while  it  was  left  unguarded.  The  enemy  was 
far  superior  in  numbers,  and  the  engagement, 
which  followed  without  any  previous  arrange- 
ment, ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Phocians. 
Philomelus  himself,  after  having  fought  with 
desperate  valonr,  and  received  a  number  of 
wounds,  was  hurried  along,  it  is  said,  in  the 
general  rout  among  the  mountain  crags,  and 
perished.  According  to  Diodorus,  he  found  his 
flight  stopped  by  a  precipice,  and  threw  himself 
over  its  edge.  Pausaniasf  gives  a  more  mar- 
vellous colour  to  the  event ;  as  if,  by  a  preter- 
natural instinct,  he  had  sought  the  very  kind  of 
death  which,  by  ancient  custom,  and  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  was  the  ap- 
pointed penalty  of  sacrilege  ;$  and  we  find  this 
view  of  the  subject  still  more  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  another  tradition,  that  the  rock  on 
which  he  stood  rolled  down  and  crushed  him 
with  its  ruins. ^  Perhaps  Justin's  simpler  state- 
ment, that  he  died  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle,  may  be  not  less  deserving  of  credit. 

Philomelus,  it  is  said,  was  the  eldest  of  three 
brothers ;  and  Onomarcbus,  one  of  the  younger,  II 
conmianded  a  division  of  the  Phocian  army. 
It  seems  not  to  have  taken  so  active  a  part  in 
the  battle  as  that  which  was  immediately  un- 
der Philomelus ;  he  effected  a  safe  retreat,  and 
collected  many  of  the  fugitives.  The  victory 
was  not  so  decided  as  to  encourage  the  Thebans 

*  Paui.,  X.J  82,  9.  t  x.,  3,  4. 

t  JELxvii  zi.,  5,  cdla  it  Delphic  law ;  bnt  from  Pans.,  r., 
017,  we  maj  perhaps  tnfsr  a  more  general  nsa^. 

^  Philo,  tn  Wesseling's  note  to  iDiodoras,  xn.,  31. 

n  We  have  adopted  this  statement  on  the  anthority  of 
Diodonu,  xri.,  50,  61 ;  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  sur- 
prise at  the  unhesitating  assent  it  has  reooived  firom,  we 
believe,  every  modem  writer  who  has  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion it.  Flathe  alone  is  silent ;  whether  from  doubt,  does 
not  anpear.  It  is,  at  least.  Very  strange  that  Diodoms 
shoala  mention  the  relation  between  Onomarchus  and  Phil- 
omelus tar  the  first  time  in  this  incidental  way,  and  have 
mid  nothing  of  it  before,  when  the  name  of  Onomarchus 
was  first  introduced  to  tne  reader  (xvi.,  81) ;  and  equally 
strange  that  Pausanias  is  silent  abofut  it,  though  he  takes 
care  to  mention  that  Phayllus  was  the  brother  of  Onomar* 
chus,  as  does  Diodoms  in  the  proper  place,  that  is,  on  the 
•arliest' occasion  (xvi.,  86).  A  slip  of  the  pen  of  such  a  na- 
ture would  not  be  surprising  in  Diodorus.  If  Onomaichus 
was  not  the  brother  «  PhiMmelus,  he  may  have  been  the 
son  of  EnthyoraJtes  mentioned  bj  Aristotle,  Pol.,  v.,  3,  8, 
whoae  onarrel  with  Mnaseas  gave  rise  to  the  Sacred  War ; 
whieii  Wachsmuth  (i.,  8,  p.  374,  n.  47)  denies,  only  because 
<%iomarchiia  the  general  was  a  son  of  Theotimus,  citing 
Pttisanias,  x.,  %  1,  whore  the  parentage  of  Philomelus 
•lone  is  mentioned. 


to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Delphi ;  and  thej 
returned  home  to  await  the  effect  which  the 
loss  of  Philomelus  might  produce  on  the  ene- 
my's counsels.*  Onomarchus  led  his  anny 
back  to  Delphi,  and  immediately  called  an  as- 
sembly to  deliberate  on  tho  state  of  affairs.  A 
division,  which  had  probably  existed  for  some 
time  before  among  the  Phocians,  but  had  been 
suppressed  by  the  authority  of  Philomelus,  now 
came  openly  into  light.  There  was  a  party 
strongly  desirous  of  peace ;  willing,  perhaps,  to 
purchase  it  by  any  concessions  not  inconsistent 
with  the  national  honour  and  independence,  and 
averse  to  the  war,  not  merely  through  fear  of  a 
disastrous  issue,  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
character,  and  of  the  consequences  which  were 
to  be  apprehended  even  from  the  most  favoura- 
ble event.  There  were  no  doubt  many  who 
virere  struck  with  religious  scruples  by  the  spo- 
liation of  the  temple,  and  who  thought,  at  least, 
that  nothing  could  justify  it  but  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  But  there  were,  perhaps,  still  more 
who  were  jealous  of  the  power  which  the  war, 
if  successfully  conducted,  was  likely  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  family,  and  contemplated 
with  alarm  the  prospect  of  a  dynasty  resting  on 
the  support  of  a  greedy  and  licentious  foreign 
soldieiy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  house  of  Phil- 
omelus was  strong  in  its  hereditary  and  new^ 
acquired  influence,  and  in  the  cause  itself,  for 
it  still  preserved  the  aspect  of  a  just  and  noble 
resistance  to  oppression;  and  whoever  else 
might  hope  for  safety  in  submission,  the  leaders 
in  such  a  contest  had  no  choice  between  their 
perilous  eminence  and  a  ruinous  fall.  The 
pofiular  feeling  was  probably  with  Onomarchus ; 
his  adherents  prevailed,  and  he  was  elected  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  deceased  autocrat. 

In  military  and  political  talents,  in  prudence 
and  energy,  he  seems  to  have  been  not  inferior 
to  Philomelus.  But  he  wanted  the  moderation 
and  self-command  which,  even  through  the 
shade  of  adverse  statements,  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  Phil- 
omelus was  ready  to  sacrifice  all  that  others 
held  sacred  to  the  interest  of  the  state,  perhaps 
to  that  of  his  own  ambition.  But  Onomarchas 
was  addicted  to  vicious  pleasures,  and  reckless 
as  to  the  means' of  indulging  in  them ;  and  he 
appears,  from  the  first,  to  have  regarded  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  as  a  patrimony  which 
he  might  spend  as  he  would,  and  as  a  mine 
which  he  needed  not  fear  ever  to  exhaust.  The 
common  metals  of  the  sacred  offerings  furnished 
arms ;  the  gold  and  silver  not  only  pay  for  his 
troops,  but  presents,  with  which  he  endeav- 
oured to  gain  partisans,  to  conciliate  enemies, 
and  to  quicken  the  2eal  of  his  friends  throughout 
Greece,  and  wiUi  which  h^  did  not  scru^  to 
reward  the  ministers  of  his  sensual  enjoyments. 
It  was  probably  from  him  that  Chares  at  one 
time  received  a  sum,  it  is  said,  of  sixty  talents, 
with  which  he  gave  a  feast  to  the  people  in 
honour  of  some  not  very  important  advantage 
gained  over  a  body  of  Philip's  troops  :t  an  ex- 

*  Flathe,  i.,  p.  147,  thinks  it  evtdnrt  that  th*  oaon 
which  preventea  the  Thebans  fnnn  making  use  ef  tii«ir 
victory  was  that  the  Thessalians  were  called  away  to  sen** 
against  the  tyrants  of  Phens,  and  that  they  were  probably 
followed  by  many  of  the  northern  allies.  Bnt  this  as  mxnUy 
too  much  to  assume  without  authority. 

t  Theopompus  in  Athenssus,  ziv.,  43,  (ram  a  book  mpi 
rSiv  Ik  AtX^v  tv^n^Tw  xf^fAnav.  Than  is  wnQdag  vx 
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ampfe  which  may  serre  to  iUostrate  the  rate  at 
which  the  Delphic  treasures  were  layished.  At 
the  same  time,  his  domestic  administration  as- 
tomed  a  more  despotic  character  than  his  prede- 
cessor's.  PbiJomelus  had  treated  the  Delphians 
with  great  rigour ;  but  they  were  enemies,  who 
had  ondy  submitted  to  force,  and  their  property 
might  seem  less  sacred  than  that  of  the  temple ; 
Onomarchus  ventured  to  arrest  the  principal 
Phodans  of  the  opposite  party,  to  put  them  to 
death,  and  confiscate  their  estates,  whether  with 
or  without  the  forms  of  a  trial,  matters  little. 
Considered  eyen  as  the  work  of  a  faction,  still, 
under  the  direction  of  such  a  chief,  it  amounted 
to  little  lees  than  an  act  of  military  despotism 
under  a  thin  disguise.  Hie  profusion,  however, 
with  which  he  Uivisl^ed  his  gold,  answered  his 
immediate  ends.    It  enabled  him  to  recruit  his 
army,  and  probably  to  increase  it ;  so  that,  after 
the  retreat  and  separation  of  the  confederates, 
he  was  able  to  fall  upon  them  singly  at  a  great 
advantage.    He  invaded  both  the  western  and 
the  eastern  Locrians,  extorted  humiliating  oon- 
eessioas  from  those  of  Amphissa,  and  took 
ThTonium,  one  of  the  Epienemedtan  towns,  and 
reduced  its  population  to  slavery :  Doris,  too, 
and  its  little  townships,  he  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.     He  then  advanced  into  Bceotia, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Orchomenus,  now, 
perhaps,  inhabited  by  a  Theban  colony.    He 
next  undertook  the  siege  of  Chsronea,  but 
was  compelled  to  raise  it  by  the  approach  of  a 
Theban  army,  and  to  retire  with  some  loss  into 
Phocis. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  new  party  en- 
tered into  the  contest.  Pbilip^s  eye  had,  no 
doubt,  been  fixed  on  it  from  the  beginning ;  and 
he  must  soon  have  perceived  that  it  was  likely 
to  afRird  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  in* 
iuenoe  in  Greece  such  as  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  possessed  or  aspired  to.  It  was  so 
evenly  balanced,  that  he  might  throw  a  deci- 
ciaive  weight  into  either  scale.  But  it  was  first 
necessary  that  he  should  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  scene  of  action,  from  which  he  was  separ- 
ated by  Thessaly ;  and  it  happened,  through  a 
siogolariy  opportune  combination  of  events, 
Uiaty  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  most  impor- 
tant to  him  to  gain  an  entrance  into  that  coun- 
try, the  way  was  opened  for  him  by  the  state 
of  its  afiRurs.  He  had  previously  done  all  that 
rested  with  himself  for  this  end,  having  removed 
the  last  obstacle  that  lay  between  him  and  the 
Thesealian  mnontier.  This  was  the  town  of 
Methone,  which  had  long  shown  a  very  hostile 
spirit,  and  afforded  a  shelter  to  his  enemies, 
which  enabled  them  to  annoy  him  greatly.  He 
laid  siege  to  it,  perhaps  so  early  as  the  spring 
of  863^  but  the  inhabitants  made  so  vigorous  a 
defence  as  to  occupy  him  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  year ;  and  it  seems  he  had  not  yet  made 
lumeelf  master  of  the  place,  when  the  events 
occurred  whidi  called  for  his  presence  in  Thes- 
saly. It  was,  perhaps,  a  consequence  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  now.  urged  the  attadc. 


ib«  pantsfe  to  dlkrk  the  date,  fttid  not  the  •lig'htett  reuoa 
tm  nfonriag  it  to  the  period  (rfthe  Olynthian  war,  in  which 
the  PhoeieOT  hftd  bat  a  xeiaole  interaet.  It  eeems  meet 
probabto  that  it  belong  to  the  time  of  Philip*i  first  invasioa 
if  Tbe«ml7>  when  we  know  Chares  was  oommanding 
•am.  Westenaann  (De  orationnm  OlyBthiacaram 
,,  p.  17)  supposes  the  Tictory  to  hare  been  ifained  by 
__    m  "wiMn  Philip  was  repalesd  from  Thermopjla. 
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that  he  needlessly  exposed  himself  to  danger, 
and  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow  which  de- 
prived him  of  an  eye.*  Not  long  after,  the  pJaoe 
surrendered  at  discretion.  A  weaker  prinoe 
might  have  been  irritated  by  its  long  resistance 
and  his  personal  hurt.  Philip  did  not  lose  his 
self-command,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  be- 
sieged took  a  course  equally  removed  from  im- 
prudent lenity  and  from  the  appearance  of 
cruelty.  According  to  the  Greek  usages  of 
war,  it  was  an  instance  of  praiseworthy  mod- 
eration, that  he  spared  their  lives — all  but  that 
of  Aster,  the  archer  who  had  aimed  af  him 
with  deadly  purpose — and  pennitted  them  to 
depart.  The  town  he  abandoned  to  pilh^,  and 
then  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  gave  the  land 
to  a  Macedonian  cokiny. 

Thus  the  road  to  Thessaly  was  cleared,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  almost  immediately  after- 
ward that  he  began  his  march  southward,  on  an 
expedition  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
northern  Thessalians,  the  old  enemies  of  the 
dynasty  of  Phere,  who  had  besought  his  aid. 
The  tyrant  Alexander,  after  having  made  him- 
sdf  an  object  of  general  dread  and  hatred  to  his 
subjects  and  to  foreigners,  by  his  cruelties  and 
piracies,  at  last  wearied  out  the  patience,  or 
excited  the  fears,  of  his  wife  Thebe,  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Jason.  She  had  three  half 
bn>thera,.jiamed  Tisiphonus,  Lycophron,  and 
Pitholaus,  whose  lives,  as  well  as  her  own,  her 
husband  is  said  to  have  threatened.  She  was 
a  woman  of  masculine  spifit ;  and  one  night, 
having  secured  his  sword  while  he  slept,  and 
removed  the  fierce  dog  which  usually  guarded 
his  chamber,  she  introduced  the  three  brothera, 
whom  she  was  forced  to  urge  to  the  deed  by 
threatening  to  alarm  the  tyrant,  and  stood  by 
while  they  despatched  him.  His  coipse  was 
cast  into  the  street  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most contumely ;  but  the  Phereans  appear  to 
have  made  no  attempt  to  free  themselves  fh>m 
monarchical  government.  Thebe  gained  the 
offioera  of  his  mercenary  troops  by  threats  and 
promises,  and  induced  them  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  Tisiphonus,  whom  she  guided 
with  her  counsels,  or  exercised  her  power  un- 
der his  name.t  But  his  reign  lasted  not  long. 
Towards  the  end  of  353,  we  find  Lycophron  at 
the  head  of  afifaira,  and  hear  no  farther  mention 
of  Thebe.  It  seems  that  the  new  dynasty  soon 
became,  if  not  so  wantonly  cruel,  yet  as  arbi- 
trary, and  almost  as  oppressive,  as  that  which 
it  supplanted.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  had 
given  any  new  provocation  to  the  Aleuads  and 
its  other  enemies,  or  whether,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  who  must  have  possessed  some 
abilities  with  his  fearful  energy  of  character, 
they  conceived  hopes  of  a  more  prosperous  is- 
sue in  a  struggle  with  his  successore ;  but,  at 
the  juncture  we  have  mentioned,  when  the 
Sacred  War  had  begun  to  take  a  turn  very  un- 
favourable to  their  allies,  they  invited  Philip  to 
espouse  Uieir  cause  against  Pheras.     Phere 

*  The  stonr  in  Platareh,  Par.,  8,  is  not  onlj  fiction,  bat 
nonsense.  Timotheas  onoe  said  (Plat.,  Apophth.),  when 
he  heard  a  i^neml  boasting  of  a  wonnd  beiors  the  people, 
I  took  shame  to  mrself  when  a  bolt  from  a  catapult  fell  near 
me  at  the  siege  of  Samoa.  As  to  Philip's  imprudent  brave- 
ry, see  Isocrates,  Bp.  ii.,  4  3.  Polycnns,  ir.,  3. 15.  Leland^ 
lemerii  on  the  strength  of  Methone  (Life  of  Philip,  L,  jk 
814)  is  one  of  the  passages  which  beguile  the  reading  of  • 
not  Teiy  interesting  book  t  Conoa,  50. 
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had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  Sacred  War  with 
ttie  rest  of  Tbessalyi  perhaps  had  already  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  the  Phocians  ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  fear  of  this  confed- 
eracy between  their  domestic  enemy  and  the 
new  power  which  was  becoming  so  formidable, 
may  have  been  the  motive  that  induced  the 
Aleuads  to  address  themselves  to  Philipt  whom 
they  might  otherwise  have  justly  considered  as 
a  very  dangerous  auxiliary.* 

This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  subse- 
quent events.  As  soon  as  Philip  entered  Thes- 
aaly,  Lycophron,  it  is  said,  sent  for  succours  to 
Phocis,  which  seems  to  imply  a  previous  com- 
pact for  mutual  aid.  Onomarchus  ordered  his 
younger  brother  Phayllus  to  join  him  with  a 
body  of  7000 :  a  proof  that  the  Phocian  army 
had  been  greatly  increased  since  tbe  death  of 
Philomelus.  Philip,  however,  defeated  Phayl- 
lus, and  compelled  him  to  retreat  from  Thessa- 
ly,  and  then  made  himself  master  of  the  im- 
portant town  of  Pegasse,  the  seaport  of  Phere. 
This  conquest,  which  cut  off  the  tyrant^s  com- 
munication with  tbe  sea,  rendered  his  situation 
alarming ;  and  Onomarchus  thought  his  alliance 
80  valuable  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  hostility  of 
the  other  Thessalians,  that  he  determined  to 
bring  all  his  forces  to  his  relief.  Philip,  who,  it 
seems,  had  received  little  support  from  his  Thes- 
salianr  allies,  found  himself  very  inferior  in  num- 
bers to  the  enemy.  He  did  not,  however, 
shrink  from  an  engagement,  but  fought  two 
battles,  the  first,  of  course,  with  no  decided  re- 
sult ;  but  in  the  second,  the  victory  was  so  clear- 
ly on  the  side  of  Onomarchus,  that  the  king  was 
with  difficulty  able  to  effect  his  retreat  into 
Macedonia,  t  Onomarchus  did  not  attempt  to 
avail  himself  of  his  success  for  any  farther  en- 
terprises in  Thessaly,  but,  leaving  Lycophron 
to  recover  Pegass,  and  humble  the  Aleuads  as 
he  could,  again  carried  the  war  into  Bceotia. 
A  victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Thebans 
enabled  him  to  reduce  Goronea,  or  induced  it 
to  open  its  gates  to  him ;  but  not  long  after  he 
was  called  away  by  the  intelligence  that  Philip 
had  re-entered  Thessaly  with  a  more  numerous 
army,  and  was  preparing  to  renew  his  attack 
upon  Lycophron,  and  immediately  advanced  to 
meet  him,  now  at  the  head  of  20,000  men. 
Philip  had  not  only  recruited  his  forces  in  his 
ow*n  kingdom,  but  on  his  return  to  Thessaly 
had  urged  his  allies  to  more  vigorous  exertions 
in  the  common  cause ;  and  they  had  so  far  com- 
plied with  his  demands,  that  he  couM  bring 
mto  the  field  20,000  infantry,  and  3000  '[^essa- 
lian  cavaliy.  Now  too,  perhaps,  he  thought  it 
expedient  more  distinctly  to  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  a  champion  of  religion,  and  made  his  sol- 
diers wear  wreaths  of  laurel,t  plucked,  per- 

*  S«T«nl  modnm  writers,  tnd  amonf  tham— which  is 
svirprising — Flathe,  i.,  p.  US,  htre  been  misled  hy  Ou>  ex- 
piBisions  of  Diodoras,  zri.,  14«  into  the  belief  that  Philip 
entered  Thessaly  on  this  inTitalion  in  the  year  357.  But 
it  is  clear  from  ntunenras  passages  of  Demosthenes  that  he 
never  invaded  Thessaly  before  the  capture  of  Methone  in 
S&3 ;  and  it  is  evident  that  Diodorus.  in  ths  passage  which 
has  been  understood  as  an  aooonnt  of  an  earlier  e^qiedition, 
is  only  giving  a  genera]  view  of  the  coarse  of  events  in 
Thessalv,  and  does  not  mean  to  confine  it  to  the  year  of 
Alezandex's  death. 

t  It  is  perhaps  to  the  last  of  these  battles  that  we  shoald 
reftr  the  narrative  of  Polymas,  ii.,  18,  t,  where  Philip  is 
made  to  say,  I  did  not  ily,  but  fell  back  like  the  battering 
ntts,  to  give  a  more  vident  ehock  another  time. 
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baps,  from  the  hallowed  groves  of  Tempe,  to 
mark  that  they  were  going  to  fight  for  the  god. 

Onomarchus,  equally  strong  in  infantry,  had 
only  600  horse,  probably  of  inferior  quality.  If 
the  loss  of  the  battle  which  ensued  was  not  the 
consequence  of  this  deficiency,  it  probably  ren- 
dered the  defeat  more  decisive,  and  more  dis* 
astrous  to  the  vanquished.  The  Phocians  were 
completely  routed,  and  as  the  field  of  battle  was 
not  far  from  the  coast — probably  of  the  Pagas- 
san  Gulfx-off  which  Chares  was  cruising  witii 
an  Athenian  squadron,  they  mostly  fled  towards 
the  shore,  and  many  of  those  who  reached  it 
cast  away  their  arms  and  attempted  to  swim  to 
the  friendly  vessels.  Six  thousand  were  slain, 
or  perished  in  the  waters ;  and  SOOO  were  ta- 
ken. Onomarehus  himself  was  among  the 
dead ;  but  his  body,  though  he  too  is  said  to 
have  plunged  into  the  sea,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  Philip  ordered  it  to  be  fastened  to  a 
cross,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus,  caused 
all  his  prisoners  to  be  drowned,  as  guilty  of 
sacrilege.  But  though  it  would  be  likely  enough 
that  his  Thessalian  allies  might  have  instigated 
him  to  such  an  atrocity,  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  by  the 
example  of  the  Tbebans,  as  it  is  not  evident 
that  policy  required  it,  and  there  was  in  hia 
case  neither  paission  nor  superstition  to  prompt 
it,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  story  may 
have  arisen  out  of  a  misunderstanding,  by 
which  tbe  fate  of  the  prisoners  was  confounded 
with  that  of  the  fugitives  who  were  driven  into 
the  sea.* 

By  this  victory,  Philip  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Thessaly.  Lycophron  and  Pithdaus  sur- 
rendered their  capital  to  him,  but  stipulated  for 
leave  to  depart,  and  retired  with  2000  merce- 
naries, to  join  their  allies  in  Phocls.  Philip 
wished  to  be  considered  as  a  liberator ;  and  he 
restored  popcdar,  or,  at  least,  republican  goT- 
emment  at  Phere  ;t  but  he  kept  possession  of 
Pagass  and  took  Magnesia,  which  had  also  be- 
longed to  the  tyrants,  and  occupied  it  with  a 
garrison.  After  having  thus  settled  the  affairs 
of  Thessaly,  he  began  his  march  southward, 
apparently  with  the  design  of  overpowering  the 
remnant  of  the  Phocian  forces,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  war.  But  in  the  mean  while,  the 
Athenians  had  been  roused  by  the  exigency, 
and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  unusual  alertness. 
Tbe  squadron  under  Chares,  which  was  lynag 
off  the  coast  near  the  field  of  battle,  had  prob* 
ably  been  sent  to  protect  Pagase,  but  had  ar- 
rived too  late.  It  would  carry  the  news  of 
Philip's  victory  to  Athens,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  that  he  would  speedily  ad- 
vance to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies.  To  ayert  this  danger, 
an  armament  was  proniptly  equipped  and  de^ 
spatched  to  the  Malian  Oulf ;  and  when  Philip 
reached  Thermopyle,  he  found  the  pass  strong- 
ly guarded.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  have 
been  able  to  force  it,  and  that  it  was  not  fear  of 
the  Athenians  that  hindered  him  fjrom  making 
the  attempt.  But  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  desirous  of  making  an  immediate 
end  of  the  war.  Had  he  been  earnestly  intent 
on  this  object,  he  would  probably  have  followeti 


*  It  would  be  a  mistake  jut  like  that  of  Flatha*s, 
tioned  in  a  prooeding  jiote,  p.  95. 
t  Diodoras,  xvi.,  88,  r^  «tfXM  r^  i^dspimr  6ro8ait 
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tphiB  Tietory  with  more  rapidity.  A  struggle 
that  was  wasting  the  strength  of  Gi^ece  was 
not  at  all  adverse  to  his  interests :  it  was,  per- 
haps, only  at  the  request  of  the  Thessalians 
that  be  had  made  the  movement  which  the 
Athenians  anticipated ;  and  he  may  iiave  been 
secretly  well  pleased  to  find  a  fair  pretext  for 
desisting  from  it.  At  Athens,  however,  the  re- 
sult of  the  expedition  to  Thermopyla  was/ re- 
garded as  a  happy  deliverance  and  a  glorious 
triumph.  It  in  some  measure  consoled  the 
people  for  the  losses  and  insults  which  they 
had  su^red  not  long  before  in  several  quar- 
ters, where  they  could  least  have  apprehended 
an  attack  from  him.  He  had  either  fitted  out  a 
nav&l  force  of  his  own,  or  having,  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Pagasae,  become  master  of  that  with 
which  Alexander  had  so  nmch  annoyed  the 
Athenians,  he  likewise  turned  it  against  them. 
His  galleys  invaded  Lemnos  and  Imbrus ;  and 
among  the  spoil,  carried  away  several  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  also  captured  a  number  of 
Athenian  merchant  vessels,  richly  laden,  oflT 
Geraestus,  in  Eubosa;  and  a  little  later  ventured 
to  appear  in  the  bay  of  Marathon,  and  made  a 
prize  of  the  Paralus,  which  was  lying  there.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Phocians  had  time  to 
repair  their  losses ;  and,  as  the  sacred  treasury 
was  still  rich,  for  they  did  not  want  the  means, 
Phayllns,  the  surviving  brother  of  the  ruling 
house,  had  probably  conducted  the  wreck  of 
the  defeated  army  home  ;  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed, it  seems  without  opposition,  to  succeed 
Onomarchtts.    He  immediately  began  to  make 
fresh  levi^,  and,  though  he  found  himself  obli- 
ged to  raise  the  pay  of  his  troops  to  double  the 
iisaal  rate,  collected  a  large  body  of  mercena- 
ries.   He  also  called  upon  his  allies  for  assist- 
ance ;  and  as  his  applications  were  seconded 
by  a  lavish  distribution  of  money  or  presents, 
not  in  vain.    In  the  profhsion  both  of  his  pub- 
lic and  his  personal  expenditure,  he  seems  to 
have  surpassed  his  predecessor.    Sparta  sent 
1000  men ;  2000  came  from  Achaia ;  but  Ath- 
ens famished  the  most  liberal  succours :  an 
aimy  of  6000  infantry  and  400  horse  under  the 
command  of  Nausicles.    It  was  probably  not 
pore  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  Phocians, 
who,  after  P(iilip*s  retreat,  were  no  longer  in  im- 
minent danger,  that  impelled  the  Athenians  to 
this  efibrt ;  nor  need  we  suppose  that  it  was 
suggested  by  venal  orators,  though  Phayllus 
may  have  had  some  in  his  pay;  but  it  was 
Bianifisstly  desirable  to  maintain  such  a  body  of 
troops  at  the  expense  of  the  Phocians.    Phayl- 
lns soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  invade 
Bceokia ;  and  though  Diodorus  describes  him  as 
defeated  by  the  "niebans  in  three  sucoessive 
battles,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  account  given 
of  them  moves  that  he  was  not  only  Me  to  re- 
main in  BcBotia,  but  to  keep  advancing  towards 
Thebes;  for  the  first  took  place  near  Orchome- 
Dus,  the  second  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus, 
the  third  near  Coronea.    It  would  seem  aa  if 
the  Thebans  had  only  succeeded  so  fieur  as  to 
pioteet  their  own  land  from  invasion ;  for  we 
next  find  Pha]^as»  not  retreating  homeward,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  bat  marohing  into 
the  Epienemedian  Locris,  where  he  is  said  to 
hare  made  hunself  master  of  aU  the  towns  ex- 

*  DtSMMflwn— ,  i.,  Phil.,  4 19,  M.    Cmufmn  Smbo»  iz., 


cept  Naryx,  which  be  besieged.    Bribery  may 
have  contributed  to  the  rapidity  of  these  con*- 
quests,  as  Nar3rx  had  neariy  been  betrayed  to 
him.   Diodorus  is  very  confused  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  rest  of  ihe  campaign ;  bat  we  may 
perhaps  collect  from  it  that  the  Thebans  made 
an  inroad  into  Phocis,  and  having  thus  drawn 
him  with  his  main  force  away  from  Naryx, 
marched  upon  it  to  raise  the  siege.  But  his  ac- 
tivity disconcerted  their  plans ;  he  suddenly 
appeared  again  before  the  place,  defeated  their 
army,  and  then  stormed  the  town,  which  he 
razed  to  Ihe  ground.    If  his  habit  of  body  was 
sickly,  the  fatigue  of  these  marches  and  coun- 
termarches may  have  hastened  his  death  :  he 
was  carried  off  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
by  a  disease  in  which  his  enemies  discerned 
the  finger  of  Heaven.*  His  ofiloe  seems  scarce- 
ly to  have  been  considered  any  longer  as  elect- 
ive ;  it  passed,  as  by  inheritance,  to  Phalaecus, 
a  son  of  Onomarohus,t  who  was  still  so  young 
as  to  need  a  guardian ;  and  Mnaseas,  to  whose 
care  he  was  cooomitted  by  Phayllus,  prosecuted 
the  war  as  his  lieutenant.    But  he  was  soon 
after  killed  in  one  of  the  night  combats  which 
at  this  stage  of  the  war  seem  to  have  become 
very  frequent ;  and  his  ward  then,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  took  the  command  in  person. 
Before  Philip's  intervention  had  begun  to 
alarm  them  for  their  own  safety,  the  Atheni- 
ans had  not  felt  any  deep  interest  in  the  Sacred 
War.    They  looked  on  without  expectation  of 
any  positive  advantage  from  it,  unless  it  might 
be  the  acquisition  of  Oropus,  and  were  only  anx- 
ious that  the  Thebans  might  not  prevail.    Spar- 
ta both  felt  a  livelier  sympathy  for  the  Phocians, 
and  was  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
contest,  not  only  by  her  fearo,  but  by  her  hopes. 
It  opened  a  prospect  for  her  of  recovering  her 
ascendency  in  Peloponnesus,  and  of  demolish- 
ing the  barriers  within  which  she  had  been  con- 
fined by  Epaminondas.    Little  credit,  therefore, 
seems  due  to  a  story  which  was  among  the 
scandalous  anecdotes  collected  by  Theopompust 
concerning  the  Sacred  War,  that  Archidamus 
had  been  induced  to  give  his  countenance  to 
the  Phocians  by  presents  made  to  himself  and 
his  queen  Dinicha.    He,  at  least,  discerned  the 
interest  of  Sparta  too  clearly  to  need  sueh  an 
impulse.     If  the  Thebans  were  occupied  at 
home,  or  if  she  was  supported  by  her  northern 
allies,  she  might  still  hope  to  reduce,  first  Meg- 
alopolis, and  then  Messene.    Both  these  new 
stations  depended  mainly  on  Theban  protection. 
The  population  of  the  Arcadian  city  was  com- 
posed, as  we  have  seen,  of  very  diverse  ele- 
ments, which  had  been  brought  together  partly 
by  a  temporaiy  political  excitement,  and  part^ 
by  force.    There  was  a  party,  not  inconsidera 
ble  in  number  and  influence,  which  earnestly 
desired  to  dissolve  the  community,  and  to  be 
restored  to  the  ancient  seats,  where  the  wealths 
ier  class  had  probably  enjoyed  more  mdepend 
ence  and  a  larger  share  of  power.    Soon  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  this  party  had  openly  de- 
clared itself.    The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  ca- 
pable of  a  construction  favourable  to  its  wishes, 

*  V69V  4$ivSSi,  Diodoms,  xri.,  38 ;  ^0o«Mik  vitrbst  Pw 
nniw,  x.f%6.  . 

t  Aoooidinir  to  Diodorva,  rri.,  M,  -whote  aothOTitj  on 
this  point  iMaM  profontble  to  that  of  PauaaaiM,  z.,  i,  7, 
who  calla  him  tho  Mm  of  Phayllos :  this  wai  the  more  sat* 
vial  enor.  t  Pausui.,  iii.,  10, 3. 
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and  a  great  number  quitted  the  town  to  settle  I 
•gain  in  their  native  cantons.  The  rest  would 
not  consent  to  this  migration,  and  attempted  to 
bring  them  back  by  force.  The  malecontents 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Mantineans,  and 
of  the  other  Peloponnesians  who  had  sided  with 
them  in  the  late  war ;  and  the  Megalopolitans 
were  obliged  to  call  upon  Thebes  for  aid.  The 
Thebans  sent  Pammenes,  with  3000  foot  and 
800  horse,  to  support  them.*  It  must  have 
been  the  name  of  Thebes,  still  formidable  in 
Peloponnesus,  which  enabled  him  with  so  small 
a  force  to  overcome  all  resistance.  He  laid 
waste  some  of  the  refractory  townships,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  rest,  and  finally  compel- 
led the  seceders  to  return  to  the  capital. 

Sparta,  it  seems,  kept  aloof  from  the  strug- 
gle :  a  sign  of  conscious  weakness ;  for  she  was 
principally  concerned  in  the  result.  But  when 
the  Sacred  War  began  to  take  a  turn  unfavour- 
able to  Thebes,  she  bent  her  arms  against  Meg- 
alopodis,  and,  not  finding  her  own  strength  suf- 
ficient, called  on  Athens  for  assistance.  The 
principle  now  put  forward  to  gain  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Athenians  was,  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  ancient  rights.  Elis  was  to  recover  the 
part  of  Triphylia  which  she  claimed :  Phlius,  the 
fortress  of  Tricaranum.  On  the  same  ground, 
Athens  would  be  entitled  to  Oropus ;  and  Spar- 
ta tendered  her  aid  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  much-ooveted  object  of  Athenian  policy. 
Then  it  was  represented  that  the  same  princi- 

?le  required  the  restoration  of  Thespis  and 
^lataea,  which  Athens  no  less  ardently  desired, 
as  the  surest  means  of  permanently  humbling 
and  curbing  Thebes.  But  the  farther  conse- 
ftuences  of  the  proposal,  the  dissolution  of  Meg- 
alopolis and  the  reduction  of  Messene,  as  they 
were  the  points  which  Sparta  had  solely  in  her 
own  view,  she  appears  to  have  kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  sight. 

The  Megalopolitans,  notwithstanding  their 
connexion  with  Thebes,  ventured  to  send  en- 
voys to  Athens  to  oppose  this  application,  and 
to  solicit  the  Athenians  to  espouse  their  cause. 
Demosthenes  on  this  occasion  delivered  a 
speech  which  has  been  preserved,  and  is  in- 
teresting, as  exhibiting  the  view  which  he  took 
at  this  time  of  Grecian  politics.  He  argues  the 
question  on  the  simple  ground  of  expediency, 
but  his  calculations  are  entirely  formed  on  the 
ancVent  state  of  things,  only  a  little  modified  by 
the  passing  events  of  the  Sacred  War :  it  seems 
as  if  the  power  of  Macedonia  was  not  at  all  ta- 
ken into  the  account.  He»  at  the  outset,  lays 
down  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  Athens 
required  that  both  Sparta  and  Thebes  should  be 
weak.t  The  situation  of  Thebes  was,  at  this 
juncture^  very  critical,  and  the  general  belief  in 
Greece  appears  to  have  been  that  she  would 

*  Accco-ding  to  th«  receiYod  readiqg  of  Diodorns,  zr.,  94, 
It  wts  not  the  Thebtnt,  bnt  tbe  Athenians,  who  tent  Pam- 
menes  to  MegalopQlii.  Bat  it  M«ms  ataolately  nooenarf 
to,iubstitut«  ei|M(ov(for  'AOm«/ov(,  vnleas  we  aacribe  the 
error  to  Diodonia  biinwlf.  Weeaeliiiff  observea,  **  Demiror 
Demottkenem^  Or,  dt  MtgdlopoUt.^  mkU  horwn  mtHngert. 
Oeeasio  oerit  ftridtm  meeommoda  trot.**  Well  indeed  might 
he  wqnder  ezceediof  ly :  and  he  might  have  added,  that  the 
whole  teaoar  of  the  oratiab  ie  iacoiisiateat  with  the  sappo- 
iitioB  that  Megalopolis  had  ever  i«ceiv«d  moh  taceoon 
from  Athena,  ot  applied  to  her  for  help  before.  When  we 
farther  oonaider  the  name  of  Pammenet— the  celebrated 
Thehaa  general— hardly  anrdonbt  dan  remain  on  the  point. 

t  Pro  Megalop.,  ^  ft,  Mntis.  In  Ariitocr.,  k  IfiO,  the 
MUM  ieatiment  ia  •xpretsed  \j  the  terms  /ti)  loxtlttr. 


sink  in  the  struggle  she  was  carxying  on.*  Oa 
the  other  hand,  if  Sparta  succeeded  against  Meg- 
alopolis, she  would  find  it  less  difficult  to  re- 
duce Messene ;  and  this  addition  to  her  strength, 
when  that  of  Thebes  was  impaired,  would  de- 
stroy the  balance  which  Athens  must  wish  to 
preserve.  On  these  grounds,  the  orator  sup- 
ported the  proposal  of  alliance  with  Megalopolis. 

It  seems  that  it  was  not  carried ;  but  neither 
was  any  help  given  to  Sparta.  Ailer  the  de- 
feat of  Onomarchus,  however,  the  Thebans  were 
able  to  send  a  body  of  4500  infantry  and  500 
horse  to  the  aid  of  the  Megalopolitans,  who 
were  likewise  joined  by  all  tbe  forces  of  Argos, 
Sicyon,  and  Messene.  The  Spartans  also  re- 
ceived a  re-enforcement  ftom  Phocis  of  9000 
foot  and  150  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  who  had 
foHowed  Lycophron  and  Pitfaolaus  from  Pher». 
The  two  parties  were  now  so  evenly  balanced 
that,  after  two  campaigns,  in  which  several  bat- 
tles were  fought^-thougb,  it  seems,  with  little 
bloodshed — ^the  Spartans  consented  to  a  truce 
with  Megalopolis,  and  the  tranquillity  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  for  a  time  restored. 

Philip  was  probably  the  less  inclined  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Sacred  War,  as  he  had  plans  in 
his  mind  which  would  be  the  more  easily  exe- 
cuted the  more  the  attention  of  the  Athenians 
was  occupied  near  home.  It  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  his  purpose  to  have  gained  a  sure  foot- 
ing in  Greede,  with  a  pretext  for  interference 
which  he  might  use  at  his  pleasure.  There  he 
aimed  at  nothing  more  than  political  ascenden- 
cy and  control ;  his  views  of  conquest  were  all 
directed  towards  the  north  and  the  eastern  • 
coasts  of  the  .£gean ;  and  he  had  probably  be- 
gun already  to  look  beyond  to  still  more  daz- 
zling prospects.  Before  his  expedition  to  Thes- 
saly  his  amicable  relations  with  Olynthus  bad 
ceased,  and  she  had  eoncluded  an  aUiance  with 
Athens.  The  cause  of  this  change  in  her  poli- 
cy is  not  mentioned  by  the  extant  authors :  to 
say  that  it  was  an  efibct  of  the  predominance 
of  a  new  party  explains  nothing.  We  may,  in- 
deed,  safely  attribute  it  to  jealousy  of  Philip, 
for  which  there  were  ample  grounds :  but  there 
must  have  been  some  special  occasion;  and 
we  have  some  inducements  to  conjecture  that 
this  was  no  other  than  a  conquest  which  he  had 
made  in  Ghaksidice,  Hvhich  might  well  appear  to 
indicate  designs  threatening  the  independence 
of  the  other  towns,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
professions,  that  of  Oljmthns  herself.  We  do 
not  know  the  precise  time  when  be  made  him* 
self  master  of  ApoUonia,  but  the  fact  is  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  which  indicates  that  it  took 
^aee  at  no  long  interval  from  the  capture  of 
Methone  ;t  and  the  fall  of  so  important  a  town, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  resisted 
Olynthus  at  the  height  of  her  power,  justified 
the  gloomiest  apprehensions,  which  Philip,  it 
seems,  took  no  pains  to  remove.  He  had  no 
longer  the  same  motives  for  conciliating  the 
Olynthians,  and,  perhaps,  was  not  loth  to  oome 
to  an  open  rupture  with  them. 

They,  however,  were  not  now  the  immediate 
object  of  his  attention.  The  state  of  afRura  in. 
Thraoe  hc^d  out  an  opportnnity  to  him  of  gain* 
ing  a  footing  there,  as  he  had  just  done  in  IHies- 

*  ^  36,  Uv  ivcvfyKUMty  ei  6q6aie(  lui  •w0tawi». 
t  D«m..  iii.,  Fhil-i  k  M.    OXiriiOoi'  /uv  6ii  luA  VtAipm 
Kei  'AiroXX«v(av  Kal  ih  orpidKovra  wi\u{  M  Qfdx^  lA. 
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iatff  perhaps  of  extending  his  dominions  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  he  might  assail  Athens  in  a 
Tital  point,  and  afterward  open  a  road  to  great- 
er enterprises.  After  the  cession  of  the  Cher- 
ponesus,  Cersobleptes  had  for  a  time  continued 
on  good  terms  with  the  Athenians,  and  even 
obsequiously  courted  them ;  kept  in  awe,  as  De- 
mosthenes represents,*  by  the  presence  of  their 
forces  in  the  Hellespont,  where,  it  seems,  they 
had  a  squadron  always  stationed  during  the  So- 
cial War,  perhaps  also  foreseeing  that  an  occa- 
sion might  arise  in  which  he  might  need  their 
favoar.  Such  an  occasion  arose  not  long  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  about  the  same 
time  that  they  sent  their  colony  to  the  Cherso- 
tesus.  Berisades,  one  of  the  rival  princes, 
died,  leaving  his  children  under  the  guardian- 
ship Of  Athenodorus.  This  event  rekindled  the 
ambition  of  Cersobleptes,  and  gave  him  hopes 
of  enlarging  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the 
orphans.  Athenodorus  was  faithful  to  his  trust, 
but,  as  he  was  an  Athenian  citizen,  he  might 
be  expected  to  pay  deference  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  if  it  should  be  strongly  declared  on  the 
side  of  Cersobleptes.  Charidemus,  as  well  as 
his  master,  had  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Athenians,  and  appears  to  have 
formed  a  party  among  the  orators,  through 
whom  he  prepossessed  the  people  with  a  high 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  influence,  so  as  to  in- 
duce a  general  belief  that  he  was  the  man  best 
able  to  cope  with  Philip,  and  to  recover  Amphip- 
olis,  still  the  object  of  their  anxious  regret. 
He  had  already  received  the  Athenian  franchise, 
and  had  been  honoured  with  a  crown  and  other 
marks  of  popular  favour.  The  expedient  now 
devised  for  the  professed  purpose  of  attaching 
him  more  closely  to  the  Athenian  interests,  was 
to  pass  a  decree  declaring  his  person  inviola- 
Ue,  and  making  any  one  who  should  kill  him 
amenable  to  justice  from  every  state  in  alliance 
with  Athens.  The  decree  was  moved  by  one 
Aristocrates,  and  carried,  but  was  afterward 
subjected  to  revision  by  an  impeachment 
brought  against  hhn  as  the  author  of  an  illegal 
measure ;  and  the  prosecutor,  an  obscure  per- 
son, was  furnished  by  Demosthenes  with  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  orations.  It  no  doubt  ex- 
presses the  view  which  the  advocate  himself 
took  of  the  question  as  affecting  the  public  in- 
terest. We  do  not  learn  from  it  what  reasons 
Aristocrates  had  assigned  for  the  extraordinary 
safeguard  which  he  proposed  to  throw  round 
the  person  of  Charidemus ;  but  we  collect  that 
it  had  been  represented  partly  as  the  reward  of 
his  past  services,  and  partly  as  the  price  of  oth- 
ers which  might  be  expected  from  him.  We 
have  already  seen  the  main  facts  by  which 
Demosthenes  proved  that  Charidemus  was  a 
worthless  and  dangerous  adventurer ;  he  point- 
ed out  with  great  acuteness  the  objections  to 
which  the  decree  was  liable  on  the  ground  of 
law  and  justice ;  but  the  main  question,  in  his 
view,  was  the  effect  which  it  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  Athenian  interests  in  Thrace.  He 
contends  that  it  was  meant  to  intimidate  Ath- 
enodorus, and  the  other  generals  who  were  serv- 
ing the  rivals  of  Cersobleptes,  and  would  prob- 
ably, if  confirmed,  overpower  all  opposition,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Cotys ;  in  that  case  the  Athenians,  who  owed 

*  AiMtocr.,  k  814 


the  Chcrsonesus  to  his  weakness,  might  speed- 
ily lose  it  again. 

We  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of 
the  political  argument,  or  to  judge  of  the  real 
tendency  of  the  measure.  But  the  speech  inci- 
dentally mentions  a  fact,  which  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  hostility  of  Demos- 
thenes to  Cersobleptes  and  his  minister.  Phil- 
ip, it  seems,  on  some  former  occasion,  probably 
in  the  course  of  the  year  before  the  decree  was 
passed,  had  advanced  with  his  army  into  Thrace 
as  far  as  Maronea,  and  here  was  met  by  an 
agent  of  Cersobleptes  with  overtures  of  alliance, 
the  purpose  of  which,  according  to  Demosthe- 
nes, was  a  combined  attack  on  the  Chcrsone- 
sus, and  would  have  been  carried  into  effect  if 
Amadocus,  whose  territory  Philip  would  have 
had  to  cross,  had  not  refused  to  give  him  pas- 
sage. There  is  also  an  obscure  allusion  to  a 
similar  negotiation,  which  had  been  carried  on 
at  the  same  time  with  Pammenes,  the  Theban 
general,  who  was  then  serving  in  Asia  under 
Artabazus  against  the  Persian  king.*  These 
would,  indeed,  have  been  substantial  grounds 
for  withholding  confidence  from  Cersobleptes 
and  Charidemus.  Yet  they  indicated  that  Phil- 
ip*s  intervention  might  soon  render  it  necessa- 
17  for  Athens  to  take  some  decided  part  in  the 
contest  between  the  Thracian  princes.  And  this 
occasion  arrived  very  soon  after,  hastened  per- 
haps by  the  issue  of  the  trial,  on  which  depend- 
ed the  validity  of  the  decree,  and  all  the  meas- 
ures connected  with  it.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
expressly  informed  what  the  issue  "was ;  but 
facts  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  render 
it  nearly  certain  that  Demosthenes  failed,  that 
the  decree  was  confirmed,  and  the  alliance  be- 
tween Cersobleptes  and  Athens  cemented  by  a 
new  bond.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  consequence  of 
this  decree  that  Amadocus,  seeing  the  AtHeni- 
ans  pledged  to  the  support  of  his  rival,  threw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  Macedonia,!  and 
that  Philip  henceforth  became  the  declared  en- 
emy of  Cersobleptes.  Soon  after  his  return 
from  Thessaly,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
Thrace,  which  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  pas- 
sages in  his  history.  It  is  only  from  some  very 
vague  oratorical  allusions  we  are  able  to  collect 
that,  though  his  design  of  invading  the  Chcr- 
sonesus was  suflSciently  manifested  to  alarm 
the  Athenian  colonists,  he  for  some  time  found 
occupation  for  his  arms  in  the  interior,t  where 
he  penetrated,  perhaps,  to  such  a  distance  from 
the  coast  that  no  certain  intelligence  of  his 
movements  could  be  procured  at  Athens ;  and 
various  rumours  were  spread,  humouring  the 
people^s  wishes,  sometimes  of  his  death,  some- 
times of  his  illness.  An  expedition  which 
threatened  the  most  valuable  of  the  state's  for- 
eign possessions  seemed  only  to  furnish  mat 
ter  for  idle  talk. 

*  Adstocr.,  4  310.    Diodorus,  zri.,  34. 

t  TheopompuB  in  Harpocnttio,  *A.iidSoKot:  from  which 
we  learn  (oat  Amadocnt,  rhilip*a  ally  against  Cereobleptea, 
was  the  aon  of  anoiber  Amadocoa ;  but  which  of  tharo  it 
was  that  anoceeded  Cvtya,  does  not  appear.  The  one  nen- 
tiooed  l>y  Demoathenea  may  have  died  about  the  time  of 
Philip's  expedition  related  in  the  text,  and  hare  left  a  son 
of  the  same  name,  otherwise  be  caiuwt  have  been  a  aon  of 
Cotys. 

i  Demothenes,  Olyntb.,  i.,  4  13,  rod(  uh  hSaXitVt  redf 
ii  KoracTiiQas  rSv  0tieiXi$av.  This  can  naxdly  refer  to  the 
war  with  CersubiepteSL  Isocrates,  however,  Philip.,  ^  23, 
also  lays,  iff^s  r^  6/>f  nr;  eC(  i^MvAj^Af  itoirSTaf  kuH- 
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It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  whfle  the  public 
mind  was  thus  suspended  between  hope  and 
fear,  conscious  of  a  great  danger  hanging  over 
it,  but  disinclined  steadily  to  consider  the  means 
of  averting  it,  and  seeking  relief  from  its  anxie- 
ty in  a  forced  credulity,  that  Demosthenes  came 
forward  with  the  first  of  the  orations  which, 
from  their  exclusive  reference  to  the  contest 
with  Philip,  received  the  name  of  the  Philip- 
pics.* It  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  orator's 
bfe ;  for  it  is  the  first^indication  of  a  change 
which  must  have  taken*place  not  long  before  in 
his  political  views.  It  seems  clear,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  that  when  he  made  his 
speech'  on  the  affair  of  Megalopolis,  he  had  not 
yet  begun  to  look  upon  Philip  as  the  one  truly 
formidable  enemy  of  Athens  and  of  Greece. 
An  ambitious,  restless,  troublesome  neighbour, 
whose  encroaching  spirit  required  to  be  watch- 
ed and  checked,  the  king  must,  of  course,  have 
appeared  to  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  trans- 
actions relating  to  Amphipolis.  But  that  the 
power  of  Mac^onia  was  the  element  of  prime 
moment  in  the  Greek  political  system,  that 
Philip  could  never  endanger  the  freedom  of  the 
nation,  that  the  struggle  between  him  and 
Athens  was  not  for  power  or  honour  merely, 
but  for  life,  was  a  conviction  which  probably 
never  entered  his  mind  until  Philip  began  to 
take  a  part  in  the  Sacred  War.  Nor  can  we 
charge  him  with  any  lack  of  political  sagacity 
on  this  account,  when  we  reflect  how  small 
were  the  beginnings  of  Philip's  greatness,  and 
how  short  a  time  had  elapsed  since  Macedonia 
had  been  little  more  than  a  province  of  Olyn- 
thus.  This  has  not  always  been  duly  consider- 
ed by  those  who,  taught  by  the  event,  have  con- 
demned bim  as  either  a  fanatic  or  a  traitor,  who 
hurried  his  country  into  a  contest  which  could 
not  4»ut  terminate  in  her  ruin.  But  the  events 
which  had  lately  happened  had  in  a  great  meas- 
ure opened  his  eyes  to  the  extent  of  the  danger 
which  now  threatened  Athens,  as  they  had  in 
fact  entirely  changed  Philip's -position  with  re- 
spect to  Greece.  He  had  become  master  of 
Thessaly ;  it  could  hardly  be  questioned  that  he 
held  the  scales  in  the  war  between  Thebes  and 
Phocis ;  he  had  a  fleet  which  was  already  able 
to  annoy  and  insult  Athens,  and  he  was  now 
engaged  in  an  expedition  which,  if  it  succeed- 
ed, might  not  only  deprive  her  of  the  Chersone- 
aus,  but  establish  his  sway  in  the  countries  on 
which  she  mainly  depended  for  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Demosthenes  saw  all  this,  like 
many  other  men ;  and  he  also  looked  round  him, 
And  observed  the  resources,  and  the  spirit  which 
Athens  possessed  for  self-defence ;  bis  merit 
was,  that  he  neither  shut  his  eyes  to  the  danger, 
nor  viewed  it  with  indifference,  nor  submitted 
to  it  in  passive  despair ;  but  set  himself  man- 
fully to  face  it,  and  to  wrestle  with  it. 

This  it  was  that  distinguished  him  not  only 
from  the  selfish  and  time-serving  orators  of  his 

*  It  has  been  jottlx  obwrved,  that  "  throoffh  t1i«  celebri- 
tj  of  these  ipeech«t  th«ir  title  of  Philippic  became  a  com- 
Bum  term  for  orations  abottndibg  in  aenmonions  invective." 
But  it  woald  have  been  no  mora  than  candid  to  add,  that 
the  original  Philippics  abound  in  no  each  matter;  that 
Philtp*s  personal  character  is  bot  very  sparingly  alluded  to 
ft  them ;  and  that  the  tone  in  which  he  is  mentioned  is 
mild,  not  onlj  as  compared  with  Cicero's  against  Antimy, 
toot  with  that  of  Theopompas  in  his  description  of  Philip's 
eonxt  and  character. 


I  day,  but  also  from  men  of  equal  integrity 
himself,  but  who  were  deficient  in  this  kind  of 
courage.  There  may  have  been  others  of  this 
class  among  the  political  adversaries  of  Demos- 
thenes, but  the  only  one  whose  character  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  broad  and  clear  out* 
lines,  and  with  features  which  cannot  be  mista- 
ken, is  Phocion.  Phocion  rose,  it  seems,  from 
a  rank  in  society  somewhat  lower  than  that  to 
which  Demosthenes  belonged.  The  trade  which 
his  father  followed  was  accounted  so  mean,  that 
Plutarch  thought  it  incredible  that  the  son  of 
such  a  person  could  have  received  so  liberal  an 
education  as  Phocion  undoubtedly  enjoyed.  But 
neither  poverty  nor  low  birth  would  have  pre- 
vented him  either  from  seeking  or  gaining  admit- 
tance to  the  school  of  Plato,  where  his  character, 
naturally  simple,  candid,  and  upright,  yet  mild 
and  benevolent,  was  formed  by  philosophical  re- 
flection to  a  more  austere  and  rigid  virtue .  From 
the  lessons  of  the  Academy,  however,  he  derived 
not  only  principles  of  conduct  for  his  own  gui« 
dance,  but  likewise  views  of  society,  which, 
though  they  did  not  deter  him,  like  his  master, 
from  engaging  in  active  life,  inspired  him  with 
a  deep  contempt  for  the  age,  the  people,  and  the 
institutions,  in  which  his  destiny  had  fixed  his 
sphere  of  action.  There  was  no  doubt  much 
in  the  character  of  his  contemporaries  to  pro- 
voke such  a  feeling ;  but  there  was  something 
too  much  like  pride  and  peevishness  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  displayed  it.  His  public  de- 
portment was  marked  by  a  stem  and  inflexible 
gravity,  which  was  never  known  to  be  relaxed 
either  into  smiles  or  tears.  This  repulsive  ex- 
terior— especially  as  it  concealed  a  kind  and 
generous  heart — ^was  perhaps  a  privilege  of  phi- 
losophy; as  was  the  extraordinary  simplicity 
of  his  manner  of  living,  in  which  be  adopted  the 
habits  of  Socrates.  More  questionable  appears 
the  prudence  of  the  sarcastic  bitterness  with 
which  he  on  all  occasions  expressed  his  scorn 
of  the  multitude.  An  oracle,  it  is  said,  warned 
the  people  against  a  man  who  alone  was  opposed 
to  the  whole  city ;  Phocion  claimed  the  honour 
of  such  singularity  for  himself  When  one  of 
his  proposals  was  received  with  unusual  appro- 
bation, he  turned  round  to  his  friends,  and  asked 
whether  he  had  let  anything  escape  him  that 
was  wrong.  In  his  speeches  he  carefully  avoid- 
ed all  rhetorical  embellishments,  which  he  had 
learned  from  Plato  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  flat 
tery  unworthy  of  an  honest  man,  and  studied  a 
sententious  brevity,  which,  however,  was  so  en- 
livened with  wit  and  humour,  as  oflen  to  make 
a  deeper  impression  than  the  most  elaborate  pe- 
riods. It  was  even  observed  by  one  of  his  ad- 
versaries, that  Demosthenes  was  the  best  ora- 
tor, but  Phocion  the  most  powerful  speaker. 
And  Demosthenes  himself,  it  is  said,  trembled 
for  the  effect  of  his  own  eloquence  when  Pho 
cion  rose  after  him,  and  would  whisper  to  hia 
friends.  Here  comes  the  hatchet  to  my  speech. 
Yet,  with  all  this  sharpness  of  language  and 
roughness  of  manner,  Phocion,  against  his  will, 
was  a  favourite  with  the  people,  which  he  de- 
spised, and  in  return  for  his  professions  of  dis* 
dain  received  the  most  solid  proofs  of  its  es- 
teem. He  possessed  considerable  military  tal> 
ents.  which  he  had  cultivated  by  the  side  of  hia 
friend  Chabrias ;  and  though  he  never  solicited 
any  public  employments,  in  a  period  when  th« 
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lugtier  offices  of  the  state  were  more  than  ever 
coTeted,  and  oAen  purchased  by  bribery,  he  was 
foity-four  times  elected  general.  In  the  assem- 
bly, too,  as  we  have  seen,  he  obtained  more 
than  a  patient  hearing,  and  on  the  strength  of 
his  personal  reputation  could  say  many  things 
with  safety,  which  would  hardly  have  been  tol- 
erated from  any  other  man.  A  tribute,  it  must 
be  admitted,  to  virtue,  which  was,  unhappily, 
rare ;  but  one,  surely,  which  proves  that  the 
men  who  paid  it  were  not  absolutely  worthless 
or  hopeless.  Yet  this  was  the  supposition  on 
which  Phocion  throughout  his  life  regulated  his 
political  conduct.  He  did  not,  indeed,  withdraw 
from  the  servic-e  of  his  country ;  he  discharged 
the  duUea  assigned  to  him  uprightly  and  zeal- 
ously ;  he  conciliated  the  allies  of  Athens  by 
mild  and  just  treatment ;  the  counsels  which  he 
gave  to  the  people  were  the  pure  dictates  of 
nis.  sincere  convictions,  and  designed  to  pro- 
mote its  welfare.  But  he  early  despaired  of  Uie 
commonwealth :  he  did  not  think  it  capable  or 
worthy  of  any  great  effort :  he  connived  at  the 
grossest  and  most  pernicious  abuses  at  home, 
and  gave  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  their  au- 
Uiors  and  advocates,  because  reform  could  ef- 
fect no  permanent  good :  anud  the  evils  with 
which  Greece  was  dieted  and  threatened,  he 
saw  no  better  course  than  to  sit  quiet  and  wait 
for  the  flood,  and  patiently  to  bow  the  head  to 
it  when  it  came.  And  thus  the  austere  philos- 
<^her,  the  incorruptibleipatriot,  became  the  as- 
sociate of  the  most  profligate  and  venal  dema- 
gogues and  parasites,  of  a  Eubulus  and  a  De- 
mades,  and  the  submissive  subject,  and  even 
the  willing  tool,  of  a  foreign  master. 

The  first  Philippic  was  the  effusion  of  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  the  language  of  a  man  who  would 
not  lose  all  without  a  struggle,  who  thought  the 
liberty  and  honour  of  Athens  still  well  worth  a 
vigorous  effort  to  save  them,  and  hoped  that  bis 
feUow-citizens  might  be  roused  by  the  emergen- 
cy to  exertions  worthy  of  the  cause.  He  was 
not  blind  to  their  degeneracy ;  but  he  thought  it 
possible  that  the  impulse  which  forced  them 
into  an  unwonted  course  of  action  might  pro- 
duce a  salutary  effect  on  their  moral  constitu- 
tion, and  might  give  them  strength  and  energ:y 
to  shake  off  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of  their 
political  systeoL  The  speech  contains  a  plan 
calculated  not  only  to  meet  the  impending  dan- 
ger, but  to  check  Philip's  attempts  a^inst  their 
foreign  possessions  for  the  future.  The  people 
needed  encouragement,  that  it  might  not  make 
its  despondency  a  pretext  for  inertness ;  it  per- 
haps still  more  needed  to  be  convinced,  that 
without  a  vigorous  change  of  measures  it  ought 
not  to  cherish  hope.  The  orator  dispenses  con- 
solation and  reproof  with  masterly  skill.  He 
reminds  his  hearers  that  not  many  years  bad 
gone  by  since  Sparta  was  as  formidable  as  Phil- 
ip had  become ;  but  they  had  not  quailed  under 
her  superior  power ;  they  had  ventured  to  re- 
sist it,  and  had  overcome  Still  more  recently, 
Philip  was  the  weaker  party,  and,  surrounded 
as  be  was  by  enemies,  might  well  have  shrunk 
from  a  contest  with  Athens.  Courage  and  ac- 
tivity had  enabled  him  to  aggrandize  himself 
with  possessions  wrested  from  her  grasp ;  but 
there  was  no  divinity  about  his  greatness  to  ex- 
empt it  from  the  common  vicissitudes  of  human 
affiurs.    If,  indeed,  they  had  already  put  forth 


all  their  strength,  made  use  of  all  their  meana 
of  resistance,  they  would  have  had  cause  for 
dejection ;  but  they  might  cheer  themselves 
with  the  remembrance  of  their  past  errors,  if 
they  would  only  henceforth  adopt  a  wiser  course. 
It  wto  their  tardiness  and  negligence  that  had 
made  Philip  powerful ;  and  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained passive,  he  would  continue  to  encroach. 
Unless  they  would  bestir  themselves,  fortune 
could  do  nothing  for  them.  Even  if  the  news, 
which  they  caught  so  greedily,  of  Philip's  death, 
should  prove  true,  it  would  avail  them  nothing ; 
another  Philip  would  start  up  in  his  place.  Even 
if  an  opportunity  offered  itself  of  recovering  Am- 
phipolis  (as  they  hoped  to  do  with  the  aid  of 
Charidemus),  they  woidd  be  unable  to  profit  by  it. 
He  then  proceeds  to  unfold  his  plan,  and  to 
point  out  the  particular  defects  in  their  system 
of  warfare,  to  which  he  ascribed  their  past  re- 
verses. The  fault  had  been  not  so  much  that 
they  had  done  little,  as  that  they  had  done  no- 
thing at  the  right  time.  They  had  always  been 
talking  when  they  should  have  been  acting,  and 
only  l^gan  to  move  when  the  season  for  jetton 
was  past.  Like  unskilful  boxers,  it  was  only 
after  they  had  received  a  blow  that  they  made 
a  stroke  at  the  quarter  from  which  it  came. 
They  had  always  followed  the  enemy's  move- 
ments,  and  at  a  distance  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  counteract  them.  The  expeditions 
which  they  had  sent  to  the  relief  of  tne  places 
attacked  by  Philip  had  all  arrived  too  late. 
Why,  but  because  their  preparations  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  state  were  so  much  worse  regula- 
ted than  those  by  which  they  provided  for  the 
celebration  of  the  festivals,  on  which  such  enor- 
mous sums  were  spent.  There  every  man 
knew  his  place  and  his  part  beforehand,  and 
therefore  all  was  executed  with  unfailing  exact- 
ness ;  but  when  an  expedition  was  decreed, 
there  were  questions  to  be  discussed,  disputes 
to  be  settled,  wbys  and  means  to  be  found,  and 
the  preparations  were  never  completed  until  the 
object  was  lost.  The  remedy  which  he  propo- 
ses is,  that  an  armament  of  fifty  galleys  should 
be  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  sailing,  together 
with  horse-transports,  and  that  the  citizens 
should  be  compelled  by  law  to  man  them  in  a 
certain  order,  whenever  their  services  might  be 
required.  This  was  one  part  of  his  plan ;  the 
other  was,  that  a  small  squadron  should  be  con- 
stantly stationed  at  some  point  near  the  coast 
of  Macedonia,  as  well  for  \he  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  by  sudden  descents,  as  to  protect 
the  Athenian  shipping  from  attacks  such  as  it 
had  lately  suffered.  He  desires  no  more  than 
ten  galleys  and  2000  soldiers,  with  200  cavalry, 
for  this  service ;  but  then  he  insists,  as  on  the 
most  important  head  of  his  project,  that  oun 
fourth  of  the  men  should  be  Athenian  citizens 
The  force  he  proposed  would,  he  was  aware, 
appear  contemptibly  small,  after  the  great  arma- 
ments which  the  orators  were  used  to  talk  of, 
but  it  was  as  large  as  the  state  of  their  finances 
could  then  support,  and  not  too  small  to  answer 
its  end.  But  the  main  point  was  that  the  citi- 
zens should  not  shrink,  as  they  had  been  used 
to  do,  from  military  duty,  but  should  begin  again, 
in  part  at  least,  to  fight  their  own  battles ;  and 
that  the  military  oflicers  who  were  elected  ev- 
ery year  should  be  able  to  find  fitter  employment 
than  the  superintendence  of  a  civic  procession 
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or  a  religious  ceremony.  Unless  every  army 
they  employed  included  a  body  of  Athenian 
troops,  however  small  might  be  its  proportion 
to  the  whole,  they  could  have  no  security  for 
"^  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  they  paid,  or  of  any 
genera],  though  a  citizen,  that  they  could  ap- 
point. The  mercenaries  would  still  plunder 
their  allies  instead  of  seeking  the  enemy ;  and, 
if  their  pay  was  not  regularly  furnished,  would 
engage  in  a  more  profitable  service,  and — as  had 
happened  in  the  case  of  Chares  towards  the  end 
of  the  Social  War — ^would  force  their  command- 
er along  with  them. 

This  was  the  argument  which  was  likely  to 
be  most  felt  by  his  hearers ;  but  the  orator*s 
principal  aim  in  both  parts  of  his  plan  was,  per- 
haps, to  break  the  habits  of  indolence  and  lux- 
ury which  were  fostered'  by  the  exclusive  em- 
ployment of  mercenary  forces,  and  gradually  to 
inure  his  fellow-citizens  to  military  service. 
He  speaks  as  a  young  counsellor  who  is  obliged 
delicately  to  insinuate  advice  which  he  knows 
to  be  unpleasant,  and  cautiously  to  feel  his  way. 
Hence,  perhaps,  rather  than  because  means 
were  deficient,  the  inconsiderable  amount  of 
the  standing  force  which  he  proposed  to  raise ; 
and  yet  he  takes  care  to  add  that  he  means  the 
time  of  service  for  the  citizens  should  be  short. 
On  another  very  important  subject — ^the  waste 
of  the  public  money  in  shows  and  feasts — ^he  is 
still  more  guarded.  The  contrast,  indeed,  which 
he  points  out  between  the  order  and  efficacy  of 
the  preparations  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle, 
and  the  confusion  and  delay  of  those  which 
were  made  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  must 
have  excited  a  feeling  of  shame  \  and  when, 
after  having  mentioned  the  poverty  of  the  treas- 
ury, he  spoke  of  the  great  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  seeming  contradiction  could  scarcely 
fail  to  suggest  the  question,  How  were  those 
resources  employed  1  But  this  was  very  dan- 
gerous ground.  According  to  the  ancient  law, 
the  whole  surplus  of  the  yearly  revenue  left 
after  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  civil  admin- 
istration had  been  defrayed,  was  in  war  time 
appropriated  to  the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth, or  carried  into  what  was  called  the 
Military  Fund.  But  the  men  who  were  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  fund  destined 
for  the  public  amusements,  and  whose  interest 
it  was  to  augment  it  as  much  as  possible,  had 
by  degrees,  it  seems,  induced  the  people  to  di- 
vert all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  other 
branches  of  expenditure  into  this,  until  at  length 
the  Theoricon  swallowed  up  the  whole  surplus, 
and  the  supplies  needed  for  the  purposes  of  war 
were  left  to  depend  on  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions. But  it  was  reserved  for  the  demagogue 
Eubulus  to  perpetuate  this  abuse,  which  not 
only  drained  the  resources  of  the  state,  but  re- 
tarded all  its  military  movements,  and  was  a 
main  cause  of  that  frequent  waste  of  precious 
opportunities  which  Demosthenes  deplored.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital 
offence  to  propose  that  the  Theoric  fund  should 
be  applied  to  the  war  service,  or  converted  into 
a  military  fund.  This  expression  was  probably 
chosen  to  give  a  colour  to  the  measure,  as  if  it 
was  designed  to  guard  against  an  innovation, 
instead  of  establishing  one  of  the  most  pemi- 
cions  tendency.  Not  long  before  the  first  Phi- 
lippic was  delivered,  when  Philip's  enterprises 


agamst  Lemnos  and  Imbros  had  excited  alarm 
and  indignation  ^at  Athens,  one  ApoHodorus,  a 
member  of  the  Five  Hundred,  had  carried  a 
decree  empowering  the  people  to  determine 
whether  the  surplus  revenue  should  be  thrown 
into  the  Military  or  the  Theoric  fund.*  The 
proposition  was  so  guarded  as  to  secure  him 
from  the  capital  punishment  denounced  by  the 
law  of  Eubulus ;  but  he  was  Impeached  and 
fined  as  the  author  of  an  illegal  decree,  t  which, 
of  course,  became  void.  The  subject,  there- 
fore, was  one  which  required  to  be  approached 
with  the  utmost  caution  *,  and  Demosthenes  did 
as  much  as  prudence  permitted  when  he  so 
clearly  intimated  his  opinion  and  wishes. 

We  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  im- 
mediate effect  produced  by  his  oration.  The 
obscurity  which  was  hanging  over  Philip's 
movements  may  have  served  as  a  welcome 
pretext  for  delay.  But  news  which  came  from 
the  north  towards  the  end  of  852  roused  the 
people  into  a  mood  for  vigorous  efforts.  PhiliP) 
it  was  ascertained,  had  laid  siege  to  a  fortress 
called  Heneum,  on  the  Propontis,  not  fiir  from 
Perinthus,  on  the  side  of  Byzantium.  We  can 
only  judge  of  its  importance  from  the  alarm 
which  the  intelligence  is  said  to  have  excited 
at  Athens.  It  appears  to  have  been  held  by  an 
Athenian  garrison  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
it  was  of  moment  chiefly  as  a  factory  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Thrace, 
or  on  account  of  its  vicWity  to  Perinthus,  which 
may  have  been  involved  in  its  danger.t  Under 
the  first  impulse  of  its  feelings,  the  people  de- 
creed an  armament  of  forty  ga]le.^s  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  place,  a  general  levy  of  the  servicea- 
ble citizens  under  five-and-forty  to  embark  in 
the  expedition,  and  an  extraordinary  war-impost 
of  sixty  talents.  The  command,  it  seems,  was 
assigned  to  the  same  Charidemus  who,  aS'We 
have  seen,  had  been  taken  under  the  peculiar 
protection  of  Athens  by  the  decree  of  Aristocra- 
tes,  which  Demosthenes  had  fruitlessly  opposed. 
It  appears  that  this  adventurer  wished  to  com- 
bine the  authority  of  an  Athenian  general  with 
that  which  he  possessed  as  the  chief  coimsellor 
of  Cersobleptes ;  or,  beginning  to  apprehend 
danger  from  Philip's  hostility  to  the  Thracian 
prince,  desired  to  secure  a  retreat  for  himself 
in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  Athenian 
people.  This  may  suffice  to  explain  his  pres- 
ence at  Athens  at  this  juncture,  without  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  particular  business  on 
which  he  had  come.  The  preparations,  how- 
ever, for  the  execution  of  the  vigorous  measure 
that  had  been  decreed  proceeded  slowly  as 
usual,  the  more  as  the  season  was  unfavoura- 
ble ;  and,  before  much  progress  had  been  made, 
fresh  tidings  came,  which  for  a  time  entirely 
suspended  th«^m.  A  report  was  again  spread, 
first  of  Philip's  death,  then  of  his  illness.  There 
may  have  beeL  some  foundation  both  for  this 
and  for  the  eaih«*r  rumours  of  the  same  kind. 
The  king's  health  may  have  suffered  from  a 
wound  or  a  negi.'^civM  disorder,  which  more 
than  once  mig^t  confinr  him  to  his  bed,  and  in- 
terrupt his  military  operations.    Whether,  how- 

*  In  New.,  ^  7. 

t  But  Boeckik  hat  oommitted  aa  ovc^viffn'^  /ii.,  7)  t&tlM 
statement  that  ApoHodorus  was  ac^'-iaUy  Jn«,  <ift«en  1*1* 
ents ;  this  was  the  imisocutor^s  e«*tniat::«Q  oJ  tV.  penalty ; 
the  court  reduced  it  to  one. 

t  See  Vamel,  Prolcsr.  in  Philol.,  i.,  ^  99. 
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ever,  he  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the 
siQge  of  Hersam,  or  made  himself  master  of 
llie  place  while  the  Athenians  were  waiting  for 
fresh  news,  so  that  the  object  was  lost  before 
the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  renew- 
ed, is  doubtful.  It  is  only  certain  that  the 
spring  and  summer  of  851  were  allowed  to  pass 
with^t  any  attempt  to  counteract  Philip's  en- 
terprises in  Thrace,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  in 
total  inaction,  except  that  a  body  of  troops  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sent  under  Naosicles  for  the 
protection  of  Imbros.  It  was  not  until  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September  that  Charidemus  set  sail 
for  the  Hellespont.  Not,  however,  with  forty 
galleys,  but  with  ten;  not  with  an  Athenian 
force,  bnt  with  orders  to  collect  mercenaries ; 
and  yet,  not  with  sixty  talents,  but  with  five. 
Possibly  the  title  and  tM  power  were  what  he 
most  coveted ;  and  he  may  not  have  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  Athenian  citizens,  which 
left  him  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as  he  would. 

Still  it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  scantiness 
of  these  supplies,  that  the  Athenian  possessions 
in  the  north  were  no  longer  considered  in  im- 
mediate danger;  and,  in  fact,  during  the  next 
two  years  Philip's  history  is  a  mere  blank, 
which  we  can  neither  fill  up  nor  satisfactorily 
explain.     It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
state  of  his  health,  which  in  general  was  very 
robust,  can  have  kept  htm  inactive  for  any  great 
part  of  this  time.*    His  Thraciaif  expedition 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  Been  so  far  successful 
that,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions, 
he  carried  away  with  him  a  son  of  Cersobleptes 
as  a  hostage  ;t  but,  even  if  he  had  accomplish- 
ed all  that  he  thought  unmediately  desirable  in 
Thrace,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
war  with  Athens  would  have  given  rise  to  some 
occurrences  deserving  a  place  in  history,  es- 
pecially as  it  appears  that  the  fleet  which  at- 
tended the  army  on  its  march  homeward  was 
threatened  by  Chares,  who  was  cruising,  with 
a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  off  the  coast  of 
Thrace  about  Neapolis,  and  was  only  delivered 
by  a  stratagem  of  Philip.t    Yet  it  is  not  mere- 
ly the  silence  of  Diodorus  that  proves  he  knew 
of  no  important  events  connected  with  the 
struggle  between  Philip  and  Athens  in  this  pe- 
riod :  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  these  two 
years,  Pbocion  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Cy- 
prus on  behalf  of  the  Persian  king  points  to  the 
same  conclusion.    It  is  confirmed  by  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes  himself,  recorded  in  one 
of  his  extant  speeches,  which  was  delivered  in 
one  of  these  two  years.    After  the  death  of 
Mousolus  the  democratical  party  at  Rhodes  had 
conceived  hopes  of  overthrowing  the  oligarchy, 
and,  it  appears,  had  applied  to  Athens  for  aid. 

*  Yet  this  may  Mem  to  be  implied  in  the  lammary  ao- 
eoant  of  his  entorpn'se  firiven  by  Demoathenee,  01.  i.,  ^  IS, 
^tT*  tit  6Mr(rif»  cZr*  iimivrfat  xuAiv  pattrm  ohx  hi  Thia» 
n^uv  dirfKMvev.  dAA'  thdvs  'OAvvOiois  hrtxti^ot.  'th.xn 
ia  at  least  proof  that  Philip  was  confined  by  a  severe  and 
Cedioias  illness. 

t  JBscfa.,  De  F.  L.,  ^  86.  The  words,  indeed,  might 
IsaTO  it  doabtfal  whether  it  was  on  the  first  or  the  seound 
mtimamj  that  iBschines  saw  the  young  prinre  at  Philip's 
eonrt.  Flathe,  p.  303,  sappoees  the  sftoond;  bat,  then, 
what  ooald  haTs  induced  the  orator  to  mention  the  fict  f 
It  eoald  oohr  senre  to  rindicate  his  oondact,  if  it  was  refer- 
>«d  to  the  first  embassy ;  and  then  it  seems  to  jastify  the 
•talameat  in  the  text. 

t  PolyKnuB,  ir.,  3,  99.  We  know  of  no  other  period  to 
wlueh  this  story  can  belong.  May  the  presenoe  of  Chares 
ia  the  north  of  the  Mgiva  serre  tu  account  for  the  delay  in 
'  a  aeoding  of  Charidemus  t 
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Demosthenes  thought  it  an  opportamty,  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  for  restoring  the 
Athenian  influence  in  that  island,  and  seems  to 
have  hoped  that  the  example  of  the  democrat' 
ical  Rhodians,  if  they  succeeded,  might  sliake 
the  oligarchical  governments  of  Chios  and  Les- 
bos, which  were  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  re- 
newal of  their  alliance  with  Athens.    The  prin- 
cipal argument  that  had  been  uiged  on  the  othei 
side  was,  that  the  interference  of  Athens  might 
involve  her  in  war  either  with  the  Persian  king 
— who,  it  seems,  had  taken  the  ruling  party  in 
Rhodes  under  his  protection— or  with  Artemis 
ia,  the  widow  of  Mausolus,  who  now  reignee 
alone  in  Caria.   The  orator  endeavours  to  sho^ 
that  Artemisia  would  probably  remain  neutral 
and  that  the  risk  of  provoking  the  king  ought 
not  to  deter  the  Athenians ;  and  he  is  thus  led 
to  remark,  that  there  were  persons  who  often 
affected  to  treat  Philip  with  contempt,  while 
they  represented  the  Persian  as  a  formidable 
enemy ;  so  that  the  people,  if  it  listened  to  these 
counsiellors,  wouki  take  no  precautions  against 
the  one,  and  make  no  resistance  to  any  preten- 
sions of  the  other. 

Such  a  remark  could  only  have  been  made  at 
a  period  of  comparative  repose,  when  no  imme- 
diate danger  was  apprehended  from  Philip ;  and 
though  the  speech  contains  no  definite  plan,  yet, 
as  it  recommends  that  the  people  should  vig- 
orously espouse  the  cause  of  the  Rhodian  de- 
mocracy, it  implies  that,  in  the  orator's  opinion, 
there  was  at  the  time  no  more  pressing  occa- 
sion for  the  exertion  of  its  strength.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  state  of  the  Persian  empire, 
which  had  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  dem- 
ocratical Rhodians,  was  also  connected  with 
the  long  pause  which  interrupted  the  course  of 
Philip's  enterprises  against  Athens  and  Greece. 
The  king  was  engaged  in  a  war,  which  he  con- 
ducted in  person,  with  Egypt  and  other  revolt- 
ed provinces ;  and  when  Demosthenes  made 
his  lastrmentioned  speech  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test was  doubtful,  and  the  Persian  throne  was 
commonly  supposed  to  be  in  great  danger.* 
That  Philip  kept  his  eye  attentively  fixed  on 
the  progress  of  these  important  events  cannot 
be  questioned ;  but  perhaps  he  was  not  a  mere 
spectator,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  sud- 
den revolution:  the  shelter  which  he  gave  to 
the  rebellious  subjects  of  the  Persian  king  raises 
a  suspicion  that  be  may  have  been  previously 
in  secret  correspondence  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that 
bis  own  kingdom  was  not  perfectly  tranquil  du- 
ring this  period ;  for  we  hear  of  three  princes 
of  the  royal  blood,  sons  of  Amyntas,  who  had 
excited  his  jealousy,  so  that  he  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  and  the  two  others  took  refuge  in 
Olynthus. 

The  shelter  which  they  found  there  was,  ac- 
cording to  Justin,  the  occasion  of  the  war  which 
at  length  broke  out  between  Philip  and  the 
Olynthians,  and  ended  in  their  destruction. 
Whether  it  served  him  as  a  pretext  we  cannot 
decide ;  but  his  attack  on  Olynthus  had  prob- 
ably been  long  meditated,  and  the  chief  difll- 
oulty  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  explain  why 
it  was  so  long  delayed.  Olynthus,  it  seems» 
had  renounced  her  alliance  with  him  before  his 

*  De  Rhud.  Lib.,  k  13,  irptirrovTOi  (/JasiXiuK"  in  Xk/a* 
rat,  Kol  6itiiJtapniK6roi  ots  circxW^ifffCv. 
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expedition  to  Thessaly ;  asd  the  pains  which 
he  had  once  taken  to  conciliate  her  friendship 
prove  that  he  could  not  have  viewed  her  hos- 
tility or  estrangement  with  indifference.  Per- 
haps, however,  during  the  two  years  which  are 
left  vacant  as  to  actions  of  his  by  Diodorus,  he 
was  not  only  making  preparations  for  the  exe> 
cution  of  his  design,  but  had  actually  entered 
up9n  it,  and  had  begun  to  encroach  upon  the 
territories  of  the  Greek  towns  neat  his  frontier, 
yet  so  that  Olynthus,  though  disquieted,  might 
not  think  it  necessary  to  interpose.  Tf  any 
farther  explanation  of  his  seeming  inactivity 
were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Thessaly,  which,  though  it  did  not  yet 
demand  his  presence,  was  such  as  to  afford  him 
frequent  occupation,  and  to  require  constant 
vigilance.  The  Thessalians  are  represented  as 
a  restless,  tnrholent,  fickle  people.  Those  of 
his  party,  when  they  called  him  in  as  an  ally, 
did  not  mean  to  make  him  their  master.  But 
his  conduct,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants, 
soon  began  to  awaken  their  distrust  He  con- 
tinued to  occupy  Pagase,  and  began  to  build 
new  fortifications  at  Magnesia :  a  strong  inti- 
mation that  he  considered  it  as  his  own,  and 
had  no  intention  of  abandoning  it.  He  likewise 
continued  to  receive  a  large  portion  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  country,  which,  it  appears,  had 
been  ceded  to  him  for  a  time  to  meet  the  ex- 
pNsnses  of  the  war  with  Pher».  These  indica- 
tions of  designs  inconsistent  with  the  independ- 
ence of  Thessaly  appear  to  have  excited  un- 
easiness, which  vented  itself  in  murmurs,  com- 
plaints, and  even  remonstrances ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  pacify  his  discontented  allies  with 
assurances  of  his  honourable  intentions  as  to 
Magnesia,  and  with  promises  of  farther  aid  in 
the  Social  War.* 

There  was,  probably,  at  Olynthus,  as  at  Ath- 
ens, a  party  which  dreaded  a  war  with  so  for- 
midable a  neighbour,  hoped  that  it  might  be 
averted,  and  flattered  itself  with  the  belief  that 
Philip,  who  had  once  shown  such  disinterested 
friendship,  even  now  harboured  no  hostile  pur- 
pose against  the  city.  This  party  had,  no  doubt, 
opposed  the  peace  with  Athens,  and  had  labour- 
ed, hitherto  with  success,  to  preserve  neutral- 
ity ;  for  no  alliance  had  yet  been  concluded 
with  Philip*s  enemies.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  the  reception  given  to  his  two  half- 
brothers — supposing  the  fact  certain — preceded 
the  open  rupture.  But  in  349  Philip  began  to 
manifest  his  designs  in  a  manner  which  nothing 
but  wilful  blindness  could  mistake,  by  an  attack 
on  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Chalcidian  confeder- 
acy, which  Olynthus  was  bound  both  by  honour 
and  interest  to  defend.  Diodorus  calls  the 
place  Geira,  a  name  otherwise  unknown,  for 
which  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  that 
of  Stageira,  Aristotle's  birthplace.  The  place 
was  evidently  of  some  importance ;  for,  when 
Phiirp  had  taken  it,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
the  terror  inspired  by  its  fate  induced  several 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  to  submit  without 
resistance  to  the  conqaeror.  This  aggression, 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  totally  unpro- 
voked, seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the 
Olynthians  as  manifestly  directed  against  them- 
selves ;  and  it  probably  foi  a  time  silenced  the 
party  which  had  hitherto  advocated  neutrality. 

*  DenuMth.,  OJynth.  i.,  ii. 


An  embassy  was  seqt  to  Athens  to  propose  an 
alliance,  and  to  request  succours.  Philip,  bow. 
ever,  affected  indignation  at  the  suspicions  of 
the  Olynthians,  and  sent  envoys  to  vindicate 
his  conduct  and  exhort  them  to  peace.  His 
object  in  this  step  was,  perhaps,  not  so  much 
to  deceive  the  people  and  prevent  the  alliance 
with  Athens,  as  to  gain  some  of  the  leading 
men  by  comiption,  and  to  afford  them  a  colour 
for  openly  espousing  his  cause ;  and  it  happen- 
ed, opportunely  for  such  a  purpose,  that  at  this 
juncture  the  affairs  of  Thessaly  rendered  his 
presence  necessary  there.  Pitholaus,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  the  discontent  which  prevailed 
even  among  the  partisans  of  Macedonia,  had 
recovered  possession  of  Pheras.  We  might  al- 
most suspect  Philip  of  having  connived  at  this 
enterprise,  which  was  in  every  way  most  fa- 
vourable to  his  interests.  To  expel  the  intru- 
der cost  him  little  more  than  the  march :  Pitho- 
laus seems  to  have  withdrawn  at  his  approach 
But  the  service  thus  rendered  to  Thessaly,  the 
danger  which  this  event  proved  to  be  still  bang- 
ing over  it,  stifled  the  murmurs  of  the  Thessa- 
lians, gave  him  a  pretext  for  deferring  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  promises,  and  for  extending  his 
encroachments  on  their  liberty,  and  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  his  designs  against  Olynthus 
without  fear  of  interruption  from  that  quarter. 

The  Olynthian  embassy  was  welcomed  at 
Athens  by  all  who  viewed  the  growth  of  Phil- 
ip's power  with  dread.  If  out  of  Greece  there 
was  any  state  that  could  oppose  an  effectual 
barrier  to  his  progress,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
Olynthus,  once  the  mistress  of  a  great  part  of 
his  kingdom,  still  strong  in  herself,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  confederacy  which  included  thirty-two 
of  the  neighbouring  Greek  towns,  some  of  them 
places  of  considerable  note.  We  can  hardly 
adopt  the  statements  of  Demosthenes,  when  he 
represents  Olynthus  as  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Philip  than  sbe  had  been  before  she  was  con- 
quered by  Sparta.*  But  still  there  was  enough 
in  her  past  history  and  her  present  resources, 
seemingly,  to  justify  the  hopes  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  not  yet  able  to  estimate  the 
full  difference  between  Macedonia  as  it  had 
been  under  Amyntas,  and  what  it  had  become 
under  his  son.  An  alliance  with  Olynthus,  for 
offence  and  defence  against  Philip,  had  for 
some  time  been  regarded  by  most  Athenian 
statesmen  as  the  best  safeguard  of  Athens  ;t 
nor  had  efforts  probably  been  wanting  to  se- 
cure it  for  her.  What  had  been  so  ardently 
desired  now  unexpectedly  offered  itself :  there 
could  be  little  question  whether  it  ought  to  be 
accepted.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  opposition  made 
to  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  alliance  by 
Demades,^  a  man  of  no  ordinary  talents,  but 
still  more  distinguished  in  the  worst  times  of 
Athens  by  a  degree  of  impudence  and  prdfli- 
gacy,  public  and  private,  which  exceeded  all 
former  examples.  But  as  we  do  not  know  the 
grounds  of  his  opposition,  it  may  have  been  di- 
rected, though  probably  with  the  most  perfid- 
ious intention,  not  against  the  measure  itself^ 
but  against  the  plans  proposed  for  the  attain-> 
ment  of  its  ol^ects. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead 


*  Do  F.  L.,  ♦  301. 
I  Saidis,  Aiiiuiitn. 


t  Olynth.,  iii..  k  8. 
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in  the  debates  which  arose  on  this  question :  it 
was  against  him  that  Demades  made  his  stand. 
He  has  left  three  oratioDs,  delivered  at  different 
times,  all  within  a  year,  on  this  subject.    Un- 
happily, the  order  in  which  they  were  produced 
has  been  long  matter  of  a  controversy  which  is 
not  yet  settled.    This  uncertainty  detracts  not 
a  little  from  their  historical  value  ;  for  though 
the  reader  may  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
point,  the  historian  cannot  consider  his  own  as 
beyond  dispute.     We  shall,  however,  notice 
their  contents  in  that  order  which  appears  to 
us  the  most  probable,  but  shall  as  much  as  pos- 
sible avoid  resting  any  conclusions  on  this  as- 
sumption.   The  oration  which  seems  to  have 
been  deUvered  on  the  occasion  of  the  embassy 
by  which  the  Olynthians  sought  aUiance  with 
Athens,  though  it  opens^vith  a  congratulation 
on  the  favour  of  Heaven  shown  in  the  opportu- 
nity just  presented,  proceeds  as  if  it  was  design- 
ed to  animate  the  Athenians  to  a  contest  from 
which  they  were  disposed  to  shrink  through 
fear  of  Philip's  overwhelming  power:  it  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  a  view  of  his  history  and 
character  adapted  to  this  purpose.    Yet  it  is 
hardly  credible  that,  at  this  juncture,  the  mood 
that  prevailed  in  the  people  oan  have  been  one 
of  despondency,  for  which  there  was  no  appa- 
rent cause,  either  in  the  recent  occurrence  or  in 
the  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.    The 
fears,  however,  to  which  the  orator  professes  to 
address  himself,  were  in  themselves  very  rea- 
sonable ;  and  the  less  they  were  really  felt  by 
his  hearers,  the  more  advisable  he  might  think 
it  to  soggesUthem — ^not,  of  course,  in  order  to 
damp  their  spirit,  but  to  rouse  them  to  an  efibrt 
worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  struggle.    There 
were  some,  as  he  had  observed  in  his  speech 
on  the  Khodians,  who  were  used  to  represent 
Fhilip  as  a  despicable  antagonist :  this  he  knew 
to  be  a  false  and  dangerous  way  of  inspiring  the 
people  with  courage.     He  wished  that  they 
should  recognise  Philip's  power  as  truly  for- 
midable, but  that  they  should  be  convinced  it 
had  become  so  only  through  their  own  remiss- 
ness or  unwise  policy ;  that  they  should  believe 
it  might  be  overthrown,  but  not  without  a  com- 
plete change  in  their  measures  and  habits.    It 
is,  in  substance,  the  argument  of  the  first  Phi- 
lippic.   The  general  effect  is  encouraging ;  but 
the  encouragement  is  directly  subservient  to 
the  practical  exhortation.    Demosthenes  sha- 
red the  hopes  which  had  been  awakened  by  the 
Olynthian  embassy,  but  be  was  aware  that  their 
fiilfilment  depended  on  the  manner  in  which 
Athens  availed  herself  of  the  opportunity,  and 
this  was  the  conclusion  to  which  he  points 
throughout  the  speech.    Tbe  contest  is  a  hope- 
ful one,  because  Philip's  power,  overgrown  as 
it  is,  does  not  rest  on  secure  foundations :  his 
artifices  are  detected  and  spent :  his  promises 
and  professions  can  deceive  none  of  his  neigh- 
bours  any  longer:  his  Thessalian  allies  are 
growing  impatient  of  his  yoke:  even  his  Mace- 
donian subjects  are  becoming  weary  of  the  bur- 
dens which  his  ambition  imposes  on  them :  his 
personal  character  does  not  inspire  either  love 
or  respect' :  his  ablest  officers  are  disgusted  by 
tlie  jc^ousy  which  he  betrays  of  their  merit, 
and  by  the  favour  which  he  shows  to  the  vilest 
parasites  and  the  coarsest  buffoons.     Fortu- 
nate, indeed,  he  has  been,  but  his  good  fortune 


has  been  the  folly  and  negligence  of  the  Atbe* 
nians,  and  will  last  as  long.  If  they  would  re- 
cover what  they  have  lost,  they  must^  shrink 
from  no  sacrifices,  no  labours :  their  property, 
their  personal  services  must  be  freely  devoted 
to  the  common  weal. 

The  speech,  however,  contains  no  specific 
proposal,  unless  it  be  that  an  embassy  should 
be  sent  to  instigate  th&Thessalians  against  Phil- 
ip. But  even  this  suggestion  seems  to  have 
been  made  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  condition 
annexed  to  it.  Such  an  embassy,  he  observes, 
will  avail  nothing,  unless  it  be  supported  by  ef- 
forts which  would  prove  that  the  people  had  at 
length  roused  itself  from  its  lethargy,  and  was 
prepared  to  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  in  behalf 
of  its  allies.  The  measure  finally  adopted  was 
far  from  corresponding 'to  these  exhortations, 
and  cannot  have  been  {h'oposed  by  Demosthe- 
nes. The  succoors  decreed  consisted  in  a  fleet 
of  thirty  galleys,  manned,  indeed,  from  Athens, 
but  bearing  no  greater  military  force  than  2000 
mercenary  peltasts.  The  expedition  was  pla- 
ced under  the  command  of  Chares.*  As  to  its 
issue  we  have  no  express  information ;  it  is 
only  firom  the  sequel  that  we  find  it  must  have 
proved  altogether  fruitless,  and  that  Philip,  on 
his  return  fit>m  Thessaly,  prosecuted  the  war 
more  vigorously  than  ever  against  the  Chalcjd- 
ian  cities,  still,  however,  abstaining  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Olynthian  territory,  and  from  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Olynthus  itself  His 
conquests  did  not  the  less,  on  this  account, 
alann  the  Olynthians  for  their  own  safety ;  and 
they  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Athens,  to  soli- 
cit more  effectual  succours.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  any  blame  was  due  or  was  imputed  to 
Chares :  perhaps  he  had  done  all  he  could,  but 
found  himself  unable,  with  his  small  land  force, 
to  relieve  any  of  the  threatened  towns  against 
Philip's  army.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
appear  that  be  incurred  any  considerable  loss, 
and  therefore  had  probably  sent  an  account  of 
his  operations  to  Athens  which  flattered  the 
people's  hopes.  In  his  oration  on  the  second 
embassy,  Demosthenes  speaks  as  one  who  was 
much  less  confident  than  his  hearers,  and  who 
dreaded  the  effect  which  might  have  been  pro- 
duced on  them  by  the  language  of  preceding 
speakers,  who  talked  of  punishing  Philip.  He 
endeavours  to  convince  them  that  this  is  not 
the  tone  which  befits  their  present  circumstan- 
ces ;  that  they  might  well  be  satisfied  for  the 
present,  if  they  could  provide  for  the  safety  of 
their  allies,  and  that  even  their  own  was  in 
great  danger,  unless  they  would  adopt  some 
new  and  extraordinary  measures.  He  tMnks 
it  necessary  to  crave  indulgence  for  his  bold- 
ness, and  a  patient  hearing,  before  he  ventures 
to  make  the  proposition  on  which  he  grounds 
all  his  own  hopes  of  success  in  the  contest  with 
Philip ;  not  merely  because  it  was  in  itself  un- 
popular, but  because  it  would  expose  him  to  tbe 
resentment  of  a  powerful  faction  which,  on  this 
subject,  had  the  ear  of  the  assembly.  He  does 
not  name  Eubulus,  but  clearly  describes  the 
arts  by  which  he  and  his  party  had  gained  the 
people's  favour,  had  enriched  themselves  at  its 
expense,  and,  by  humouring  its  love  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  kept  it  in  a  de^ading  dependanee 
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on  themselyes.  A  regulation  made  for  finan- 
cial purposes,  by  which  ISOO  of  the  wealthier 
citizens  were  divided  into  classes,  had  given 
rise  to  oligarchical  cabals,  of  which  Demosthe- 
nes had  complained  in  his  former  speech,  and  it 
seems  that  Eubulus  found  these  classes  conve- 
nient instruments  for  his  purposes.  The  max- 
im of  his  administration  was,  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple satisfied  at  home  by  his  distribution  of  the 
public  money,  and  to  deprive  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  all  means  of  controlling  the  conduct  of 
its  servants  abroad.  Works  of  more  show  than 
use  or  cost,  for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  were 
frequently  undertaken,  and  were  represented 
as  proofs  of  prosperity.  In  the  mean  while  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  state  had  been  neff- 
lected ;  its  roost  valuable  possessions  lost ;  1600 
talents  had  been  wasted  in  a  disastrous  war ; 
and  the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  chiefly  benefited  by  these  abuses,  were 
wretched  as  well  as  idle  in  the  midst  of  luxury 
and  splendour.  The  remedy  which  the  orator 
proposes  is  a  revision  of  the  law  of  Eubulus, 
and  of  the  other  pernicious  innovations  which 
supported  this  destructive  system.  But  though 
he  distinctly  urges  the  people  to  this  step,  he 
contends  that  the  authors  of  those  laws,  as 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  popularity  arising 
from  them,  ought  to  be  forced  to  undertake 
whatever  risk  might  be  necessary  in  order  to 
procure  their  repeal. 

The  diflldence  which  he  expresses  in  several 
passages  of  his  speech  as  to  the  power  of  his 
eloquence,  was  too  well  grounded.  It  was  not 
able  to  overcome  the  indolence  of  the  people, 
or  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  faction.  Tliis 
was  probably  the  occasion  on  which  Demades 
distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  De- 
mosthenes. The  question  was  not  whether 
fresh  succours  should  be  sent  to  Olynthus: 
on  that,  as  Demosthenes  observes,  all  were 
agreed ;  but  as  to  the  ways  and  means.  It  was 
still  thought  most  convenient  to  employ  a  mer- 
» cenary  force  of  the  same  description  as  that 
which  had  served  under  Chares ;  but  the  num- 
ber now  added  to  it  was  4000,  and  150  cavalry, 
with  eighteen  galleys  to  strengthen  the  fleet, 
which  probably  remained  on  the  same  station. 
But  Chares  himself  was  recalled,  not,  as  the 
sequel  proves,  because  he  had  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  but  apparently  because 
the  partisans  of  Charidemus  thought  this  a  fair 
opportunity  of  giving  him  employment  in  a 
country  where  he  was  well  known,  and  where 
his  services  had  been  sought  many  years  be- 
fore, when  Timotheus  prevented  him  from  ta- 
king the  command  there.  He  himself,  it  seems, 
was  still  in  the  Hellespont  ;*  but  he  was  called 
away  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  ex- 
pedition. Concerning  his  campaign  at  Olyn- 
thus, we  are  not  left  so  totally  destitute  of  in- 
formation as  about  that  of  Chares ;  but  the  few 
facts  which  we  learn  of  it  provoke  rather  than 
satisfy  our  curiosity.  It  appears  that  he  made 
an  inroad  into  the  adjacent  districts  of  Bottiea 
and  the  peninsula  of  Pallene ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  ravaged  them,  as  if  this  had  been  his 
only  object ;  which  would  imply  that  they  were 
aheady  in  the  enemy's  possession ;  but  in  th^t 
case,  Olynthus  must  have  been  already  besie- 
ged.    We  are,  therefore,  led  to  suspect  that 


these  movements  were  designed  to  repel  the 
incursions  of  the  Macedonians,  and  were,  in 
some  degree,  successful ;  for  we  also  hear  of 
Macedonian  prisoners,  who  at  this  time  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians,  with 
Derdas,  probably  the  commander,  and  a  man  of 
rank.*  But  from  the  same  authority  we  learn 
that  Charidemus,  while  he  conmianded  at  Olyn- 
thus, not  only  indulged  in  the  most  shameless 
profligacy,  but  treat^  the  Olynthian  magistrates 
with  an  insolence,  which,  unless  that  which  we 
read  was  a  solitary  example,  must  have  given 
great  offence. 

It  was,  perhaps,  as  well  the  indignation  ex- 
cited by  such  conduct  as  the  progress  of  Phil- 
ip's arms,  that  induced  the  Olynthians  again  to 
apply  to  Athens,  with  an  earnest  request  to 
send,  not  a  mercenary  force,  but  one  composed 
of  Athenian  citizens.  The  applicution  was 
made  in  terms  which  implied  that  they  consid- 
ered themselves  as  now  in  extreme  danger. 
Philip  was  gaining  ground,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  conniption,  which  had  procured  him 
partisans  in  Olynthus  itself  Before  the  third 
embassy  to  Athens,  it  appears  that  they  had 
ventured  to  propose  negotiation  with  the  ene- 
my ;t  nor  is  it  certain  that  they  had  not  carried 
this  point,  for  we  hear  of  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween them  and  the  friends  of  Athens,  which 
ended  in  the  expulsion  or  disgrace  of  one  of 
their  principal  adversaries  named  Apollonides,^ 
and  may  have  turned  on  the  question  of  war  or 
peace ;  though  if  this  Apollonides  was  the  same 
who  is  elsewhere  described  as  an  emissafy  of 
Charidemus,^  his  banishment  may  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  different  cause.  The  Athenians 
were  now,  it  seems,  for  the  first  time  sensible 
of  the  impending  danger,  and  ready  to  listen  to 
Demosthenes,  when  he  told  them  they  had  to 
choose  between  war  before  Olynthus  and  one 
at  their  own  door,  and  that  they  must  no  longer 
commit  their  defence  to  other  hands,  but  must 
arm  themselves  in  their  own  cause.  A  small 
force  would  be  of  no  avail,  nor  would  a  single 
armament  be  sufficient :  two  expeditions  must 
be  fitted  out  at  the  same  time,  one  to  protect 
Olynthus,  the  other  to  attempt  a  diversion  by 
the  invasion  of  Macedonia.  An  embassy  also 
must  be  sent  to  cheer  and  rouse  the  Olynthians 
with  assurances  of  support,  and  thus  to  coun- 

*  Theopompna  in  Athoncai,  x,,  47.  It  must  bo  natJc«d« 
however,  that  neither  the  nnme  of  the  peraon  nor  the  date 
of  the  story  ii  mentioned  in  the  eitract.  But  «■  to  the  per* 
■oo,  the  description  Atbencas  gires  of  him,  u  Charidemui 
of  Orau  on  vakom  the  Atheman*  bestowed  their  fnnekise, 
is  too  precise  to  admit  a  saspicion  of  mistake.  And  nntil 
sfime  other  epoch  is  fonnd  to  which  the  presence  of  Char- 
idcmas  at  Oijmthus  under  such  circomstanoes  can  lie  ro- 
ferred,  we  must  conclude  that  the  ocrasiun  was  the  one 
stated  in  our  text.  t  We  infer  this  from  1  Olynth.,  4  4. 
*t  Demosthenes,  Phil.,  iii.,  ^  67,  79.  It  roust,  howeTer, 
be  observed,  that  the  word  used  in  both  passages,  ln^aXtivt 
Mt%6vTctt  does  not  imply  that  Apollonides  wtw  obliged  to 
»eek  hit  eafetf  by  flight  "from  Olfrntkutt  any  more  than  De- 
mosthenes menus  that  iEschines  was  actually  forced  to  quit 
the  theatre  when  the  spectators  fikSaWov  oortfy,  Eki  F.  L., 
^  S89,  or  ^schines  that  Demosthenex  was  forced  to  fly  out 
of  court  when  be  says,  De  F.  L.,  ^  4,  TfaBnv  or*  ahriv  ivi 
t9(  nlr'tat  ivra^  ravriji  iiifnXXcrc,  and  afterward,  ^  163, 
If  w  fterali  /i<v  A^ywv  If  hfi&v  iUfi^t^ii.  NeTertheless, 
as  we  And  from  the  speech  in  Necr.,  ^  ISI,  that  Apollon- 
idea  receiTed  the  Athenian  fmncbiae,  which  was  afterward 
taken  from  him  by  the  decision  of  a  tribunal,  it  ia  oettainly 
not  improbable  that  he  withdrew  from  Olynthns  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

^  Demoathenes  c.  Aristocr..  k  SIO.  Vflsmal,  Prolegom 
in  Philip.,  ^  i.,  p.  27,  calls  him  a  Cardian,  bat  cites  no  an 
thoriiy. 
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tanct  the  persuasions  of  those  who  might  ad- 
Tue  them  to  negotiate  with  Philip,  and  the  arti- 
fices by  which  he  might  tempt  them  to  renounce 
the  alliance  with  Athens,  and  to  throw  them- 
selves on  his  mercy.  As  to  the  financial  ques- 
tion, that,  in  so  pressing  an  emei^ncy,  is  not 
of  the  first  importance.  A  fund  must  be  provi- 
ded :  if  they  chose  to  raise  one  by  extraordina- 
ry taxation  rather  than  use  that  which  was  al- 
ready at  their  disposal,  and  which  they  spent 
npOD  their  pleasures,  they  must  do  as  they 
would ;  but  the  crisis  admitted  of  no  delay. 

The  case  itself  spoke  no  less  forcibly  than 
the  orator.    The  people  decreed  a  fresh  squa- 
dron of  seventeen  galleys,  a  body  of  2000  heavy, 
armed  infantry,  and  300  horse,  all  Athenians  : 
Charidd^mus,  it  seems,  was  superseded,  and 
Cbares^perhaps  the  oldest  general  that  could 
be  foQDd—- was  restored  to  the  command.    This 
re-enforcement  might  have  been  sufBclent  to 
sustain,  though  not  to  end  the  war,  if  it  had 
been  well  employed,  and  the  Olynthians  had 
been  all  true  to  themselves.    But  in  the  spring 
of  348,  Philip,  having  made  himself  master  of 
Meeybema,  the  port  of  Olynthos,  as  he  had  of 
Torone,  by  bribery,*  advanced  to  lay  siege  to 
Olynthos  itself.    And  now  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  he  threw  ofifthe  mask,  and  declared — 
whether  in  answer  to  any  overtures  from  the 
besieged,  we  do  not  know — ^ihat  either  they  must 
qoit  Olynthus,  or  he  Macedonia. t    Twice  they 
drew  out  their  force^  to  give  him  battle,  but 
were  as  ofVen  defeated;  yet  even  after  this 
hope  had  failed,  they  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  the  besiegers  were  often  repulsed  with 
great  loss.    But  two  men,  who  filled  some  of 
the  highest  stations,  Lasthenes  and  Euthycra- 
tes,  had  sold  themselves  to  Philip,  and  now  con- 
certed a  plan  for  betraying  the  city.    Lasthenes, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  under 
pretence,  it  seems,  of  a  sally,  contrived  to  place 
a  body  of  600  in  such  a  position  that  they  were 
forced  to  lay  down  their  arms.    After  this  piece 
of  treachery,  it  is  probable  he  did  not  return  to 
Olynthus ;  but  his  friends  who  remained  there 
completed  what  he  had  begun,  and  found  means 
of  admitting  the  Macedonians  into  the  town. 
Possibly  they  had  deluded  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  they  were  averting  greater  eviu, 
which  were  likdy  to  ensue  upon  a  longer  resist- 
ance.   But  the  conqueror  had  resolved  that 
Olynthus  should  never  more  endanger  or  dis- 
turb his  kingdom,  or  become  a  rallying-point 
for  his  enemies.   He  levelled  it  with  the  ground, 
and— whether  swayed  by  resentment  or  policy 
—sold  the  captive  population.    Their  lands 
served  to  reward  his  ofiScers,  more  especially 
the  foreign  adventurers  in  his  service,  on  whom 
be  bestowed  large  estates.^    So  the  chief  of  the 
Chalcidian  cities  was  swept  from  tlie  earth. 
Those  which  did  not  share  its  fiite  were  reduced 
to  helpless  subjection ;  and  the  whole  of  the  tri- 
partite peninsula,  which  had  so  long  separated 
Macedonia  from  the  sea,  became  one  of  its 
tairest  provinces. 

It  has  been  hastOy  inferred  fVom  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  Demosthenes,^  that  the  traitors 

*  DiodoriM,  xvi«,  St. 

t  Ihmattih^  iu.,  Phil.,  4  16 ;  ChMMn.,  4  M. 

I  TtMopoaipai  ia  Athaaau,  ▼!.,  77. 

I  Ih  ChnMn,  k  40,  hti6h  Hfv  itSXn  irpiMowv  mhrwf 
nbuvr*  i«»X^««iy.  Bat  the  orator  UmMlf  has  folly  9X- 
lUMd  Us  MMBiaf  ia  uiather  pamge,  D«  Cor.,  4  A6-4W. 


Lasthenes  and  Euthycrates  were  put  to  desth* 
or,  at  least,  severely  treated  by  Philip,  when 
he  had  no  farther  need  of  their  service.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  is  more  truly  indicated  by 
one  of  Plutarch's  anecdotes,  which  represents 
them  as  complaining  to  Philip  that  some  of  his 
courtiers  had  called  them  traitors.  The  Mace- 
donians, he  is  said  to  have  replied,  are  blunt, 
rough^  folks :  they  call  a  spade,  a  spade.  No- 
thing worse  appears  to  have  befallen  them  than 
the  disappointment  of  their  ambitious  aims,  in 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  city  where  they  had  prob- 
ably hoped  to  rule,  and  the  condition  of  exiles, 
with  the  consciousness  that  they  were  abhor- 
red by  the  friends  of  their  country,  and  despised 
by  its  enemies.  At  Athens  they  were  outlaw- 
ed, as  Arthmius  of  Zelea  had  been.*  Yet  even 
this  decree  was  afterward  reversed.  That 
was  the  work  of  Demades  :t  it  was  reserved 
for  a  modem  historian  to  make  the  still  bolder 
attempt  to  reinstate  them,  as  honourable  men, 
in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 

Th^  king  solemnized  his  triumph  with  great 
magnificence  at  Dium,  near  the  border  of  Thes- 
sa^,  by  the  ancient  festival  in  honour  of  the 
Muses,  which  Archelaus  had  ordered  after  the 
model  of  Olyinpia,  and  which^Philip  celebrated 
on  this  occasion  with  extraordinary  pomp,  of 
banquets,  games,  and  theatrical  entertainments. 
Artists  and  spectators  flocked  to  the  spectacle 
from  many  parts  of  Greece.  All  found  a  hos- 
pitable and  courteous  reception.  Philip  enter- 
tained the  most  distinguished  foreigners  at  his 
table,  honoured  them  with  liberal  presents,  won 
them  by  the  afifability  and  grace  of  his  manners. 
He  gained  still  more  applause  by  an  act  of 
clemency  which  he  performed  at  the  request  of 
Satyrus,  t}ie  player,  the  early  friend  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  was  one  of  his  guests,  and  took 
this  opportunity  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  i 
friend's  daughters,  who,  though  not  Olynthianr 
by  birth,  were  among  the  captives  doomed  tc 
slavery.  Philip  granted  the  request,  whicl 
was  made  before  a  numerous  company,  though 
their  father  had  been  one  of  the  murderers  of 
his  brother  Alexander.t  The  occurrence  is 
perhaps  chiefly  remarkable,  as  it  proves  the 
rigour  with  which  the  sentence  he  had  passed 
upon  the  conquered  city  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

The  princely  and  soldierlike  liberality  which 
Philip  displayed  on  such  occasions  was  no  doubt 
congenial  to  his  nature ;  but  it  was  not  the  less 
adapted  to  promote  his  political  ends.  It  served 
as  a  public  invitation  to  needy  and  unprincipled 
adventurers  of  every  class  who  were  able  to 
serve  him,  whether  with  the  sword,  or  the 
tongue  and  the  pen.  Men  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter might  be  more  liable  to  be  seduced  by  the 
address  of  the  giver  than  by  his  gifts.  It  prob- 
ably required  no  little  strength  of  republican 
virtue  to  withstand  the  corrupting  influence  of 
such  a  court  as  the  Macedonian  had  now  be- 
come. Theopompus  has,  perhaiKs,  exaggerated 
its  profligacy ;  but  if  its  manners  were  not  so 
gross  as  he  has  painted  them,  its  splendour, 

■  ,k 

*  Soidas,  Amii&Ki  i*t  P*  ^37,  oonfinwd  br  DvmoitteoM. 
Dc  F.  L.,  k  3(»,  KttTd  rdv  ^OXwOint  wpMvrmp  no»A  ml 
iu  vit  NftMwodc  Tlu  ir  luU  ia  ezplainod  by  DvuoatlM- 
aaa,  Plul.,  iii.,  54.  t  Svidaa,  ti.  a, 

t  Deanaatb.,  De  F.  L.,  ^  SI3-S16.  Tha  Tariation  in  .fiaeh.. 
Da  F.  L.,  ^  166,  muat  aithar  haTa  baen  febrioated  by  Iha 
orator,  or  balangad  to  a  dilEuaat  oocaaioii. 
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(lyety,  and  freedom  might  be  so  much  the 
more  attractive,  and  might  render  it  the  more 
daogerons  a  residence  for  a  patriotic  Greek.* 

*  Though  the  riew  here  presented  of  Philip's  war  with 
OlTiithui  !•  in  •nbstanee  the  same  as  apfysars  to  haT*  been 
OBiTersally  reoeiTsd  until  late  times,  yet,  «■  nanv  readers 
nay  hare  been  rendend  more  familiar  with  a  totally  differ- 
ent acoouDt  of  these  transactions,  it  may  not  be  useless  to 
subjoin  a  few  remarks.  The  more  a  narrative,  professedlpr 
historical,  assumes  the  license  of  a  romance,  the  more  diffl- 

jBult  it  is  to  refute,  and  the  more  tedious  to  criticise  it ;  and 
it  may  be  added,  the  more  hopeless  must  be  the  attempt  of 
a  later  hand  to  transform  it  into  a  history,  by  here  and 
diere  inserting  in  brackets,  at  the  bottom  of  a  pa^,  some 
of  the  foots  which  have  been  neglected  or  distorted  by  the 
original  author,  though  they  may  be  useful  as  samples  of 
his  ignorance  or  paruality.    For  this  reason  we  shall  ab- 

'  slain  from  all  comment  on  suf^Msed  intrigues  between  the 
wmtforty  at  Athens  and  the  war-party  at  Olynthus,  which 
•very  well-informed  person  knows  to  be  mere  products  of  a 
heated  imagination.  There  are  some  other  points  on  which 
it  is  mors  practicable  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

1.  The  statement  of  Philochoros  (ap.  Diooyt.  ad  Amm., 
9),  whose  authority  is  not  questioned,  contradicts,  as  dear* 
Ir  as  words  can  do,  the  assertion  that  the  Olynthiana  were 
the  aggressors,  and  that  Phihp  did  not  begin  the  war  until 
his  territories  had  been  iuTsded  hv  Chares.  Yet  in  the 
naigin  of  the  text  which  contains  tnis  assertion  there  is  a 
reference  to  Philochorus.  3.  That  Uie  forces  described  by 
Demosthenes  (De  F.  L-,  p.  430)  as  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Olynthus  were  all  decreed  at  one  time,  is  a  blunder  which 
it  might  have  been  thought  oonld  not  have  occurred  to  any 
me  who  had  once  read  the  Olynthiacs.  even  in  a  translation. 
S.  The  nature  of  the  treachery  to  which  Demosthenes  as- 
cribes the  Tupiditjr  of  Phitip*s  conouest  of  the  inferior  Chal- 
cidian  towns,  as  it  cannot  be  safely  inferred  from  his  ex- 
pressions, must  be  left  open  to  conjecture.  But  with  re- 
gard to  Olynthus  itself  we  are  better  informed.  The  asser- 
tion that  Apollou'des  commanded  the  Olynthian  cavalry, 
that  it  deserted  while  under  his  oonnand,and  that  he  was 
i^erward  obliged  to  seek  his  own  safety  by  flight  from 
Olynthus,  >,  as  the  learned  reader  knows,  a  sheer  fiction, 
distinctly  contradicted  by  the  statements  of  Demosthenes, 
who,  nevertheless,  is  cited  in  support  of  it.  From  him  we 
learn,  that  after  Apollonides  had  been  fsreed  to  withdraw, 
Lasthenes  was  elected  commander  of  the  hone  (Phil.,  iii.,  k 
79 :  jcoXwr  *0\vvBiwf  l^tlvaro  tUv  rhv  fih  AaoBimj  ivwap- 
Xov  xuperoiriTirdyrwy,  rev  ii  ^AmXXtaviiipt  iK6aMrrup)i 
and  that  after  this  appointment  a  bodv  of  500  cavalry  laid 
down  their  arms  (I>e  F.  L.,  u.  s.},  which  vras  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  loss  of  the  city.  (Phil.,  ii.,  ^  67.)  From 
these  facts  we  ma^  condude  that  Euthycrates  and  Las- 
thenes were  not  raised  to  power /or  lAs  venfjmvo»€af$ar- 
rtrndering  tkt  ptaee  to  tht  King  of  Jlaeedoma,  The  deser- 
tion of  t£o  cavalry  would  in  that  case  have  been,  to  say  the 
least,  superHaeus.  It  would  scarcely  have  enabled  Laa» 
thenes  and  £uthycrates  to  obtain  more  faoourabU  terms, 
4.  The  whole  hypothesis  of  the  favourable  disposition  to 
Philip  which  prevailed  at  Olvnthas,  and  was  hardljr  ke^t 
down  by  the  war-party  and  their  Athenian  auxiliaries,  is 
overturned  by  Philip's  declaration  that— not  the  war-party, 
but — the  Olynthians  must  quit  the  city,  or  he  Macedonia. 
He  must,  at  least,  have  discovered  his  popularity  from  the 
deserters ;  and  if  he  had  made  the  threat  in  ignorance, 
would  surely  not  have  carried  it  into  eflfect.  5.  nonce  his 
treatment  of  the  oonauered  city  becomes  a  question  of  some 
importance  for  the  determination  of  the  other  contested 
points.  The  assertion  that  **  support  wholly  fails  among  the 
orators  of  the  day  fiir  the  report  of  the  annalist  of  three  cen- 
tories  after,  that  he  plundered  the  town  and  add  the  inhabi- 
tants for  slavesy"  is  surprising  even  in  a  work  in  which  we 
are  used  to  see  ignorance  and  prejudice  screening  each  other 
by  turns  from  the  saspicion  of  deliberate  falsehood.  The 
storyof  Satyrus,  though  told  by  Demosthenes,  is  confirmed 
by  Jcschines  as  to  the  stale  a  things  implied  in  it,  which 
being  a  circamstance  material  to  the  charge,  he  was  concern- 
ed, if  he  could,  to  deny ;  and  though  it  is  Demosthenes  who 
mentions  the  Olynthian  woman  brought  to  Athens  by  Philoc- 
rates  (De  F.  L.,  ^  393),  there  is  no  reason  for  oaestioning  the 
truth  of  the  report  he  gives  of  the  speech  of  ^schines,  in 
which  he  had  described  the  sight  be  witnessed  on  his  embas- 
sy to  Peloponnesu^Mhe  thirty  Olynthian  captives,  boys  and 
women,  whom  Atrestidas  had  received  as  a  present  from 
Philip ;  sad  it  is  amply  confirmed  by  his  adversary's  si- 
lence. Still  stronnr,  perhape,  is  the  confinnation  which 
the  fact  receives  from  the  allusion  of  Dinarehus,  in  De- 
mosth.,  4  S7,  where  he  eompares  the  hXa  of  Olynthus  with 
that  of  Thebes ;  not  to  mention  the  story  of  the  Olynthian 

S'rl  in  the  preoeding  page  of  the  same  speech.  Support, 
erefore,  dues  not  wholly  fail  for  the  afmalist*s  rsport 
among  the  orators  of  the  day.  Nor  is  other  confirmation 
wanting  «.  g>.,  the  language  of  the  iEtolian  orator  Chla- 
at  Sparta,  in  FolybiuB,  ix.,  SS  COKwfhv)  i(a»^«v 


CHAPTER  XLIV.       ' 

rSOX  THE  FALL  OF  GLTNTBUS  TO  THE  XND  OF  THB 

SjtCSRD  WAR. 

It  is  peculiarly  necessary,  in  this  period  of 
Greek  history,  to  distinguish  between  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  events  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  who  reviews  them  at  a  distance  of 
many  ages,  and  that  which  they  produced  on 
the  chief  actors  and  their  contemporaries  as 
they  occurred.  To  us  the  fall  of  Olynthus, 
which  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Chal- 
cidian  peninsula,  may  seem  to  have  decided 
Philip*s  contest  with  Athens,  and  virtually  to 
have  made  him  master  of  Greece.  Thessaly 
might  be  considered  as  already  almost  a  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia.  The  struggle  between 
Thebes  and  Phocis  had  reached  such  a  point, 
that  the  one  party  needed  assistance,  and  the 
other  could  not  hope  to  withstand  the  force 
with  which  he  was  able  to  support  its  antag- 
onist. Then,  if  his  arms  terminated  the  con- 
flict, the  use  to  bo  made  of  the  victory  would 
depend  on  his  will,  and  there  remained  no 
Greek  state  capable  of  resisting  him.  In  Pel- 
oponnesus there  was  a  similar  division  of 
strength  and  interests ;  and  the  side  on  which 
he  threw  his  weight  must  prevail  He  had  al- 
ready formed  a  considerable  marine,  which, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Chalcidian  towns,  he 
had  means  of  continually  augmenting,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  threaten  and  molest  the  foreign 
possessions  of  Athens.  The  road  to  Thrace 
lay  open  to  him  ;  he  had  already  gained  a 
strong  footing  there  :  the  rival  princes  were  ei- 
ther his  humblo  allies,  or  enemies  who  lay  at 
his  mercy.  Wo  see  little  prospect  that  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  should  long  pre- 
serve their  independence,  or  Athens  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  if  it  should  be  his  pleasure  to  expel 
her  colonists.  Even  the  principal  channel 
through  which  she  receives  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence may  soon  be  closed  against  her  com- 
merce. 

There  was  apparently  only  one  event  which 
could  oppose  any  serious  obstacle  to  his  prog- 
ress ;  this  was  a  coalition  among  all  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Greece,  directed  against  him,  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  capable  of  vigorous  efforts, 
and  guided  by  a  master  mind.  Sut  it  was  not 
their  clashing  interests  and  mutual  jealousy 
alone  that  rendered  such  an  event  improbable, 
but  still  more,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  of  awaken- 
ing them  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  danger.  The 
rise  of  the  Macedonian  power  was  too  recent, 
and  had  yet  been  too  gradual,  to  be  at  once  gen- 

Sia^tvof  ^IXtmrot  koI  ^apdiuypm  mi^oar,  in  which  hie 
aatagtmist  Lydscus  does  not  seem  Co  have  perceived  any 
exaggeration,  though  he  uses  the  milder  ezpressioo  drvyia- 
The  accusation  brought  against  Aristotle,  nraeca^ovvf 
^OhnSw  uifiniitv  frl  Ae^vPoiraXc/so  ^(A/«vm  redf  vAovvi 
ardrovt  tOv  *OXvvOimv»  Aiistooles  ap.  Euseb.,  P.  E.,  zr., 
8.  ( Wosseling  on  Diodoms,  xvi.,  ftS.)  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered Uiat,  if  the  report  had  stood  quite  alone,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  shake  its  credit.  The  suspi* 
don  that  tJu  story  told  by  Diodonu  may  have  been  ewre^  a 
licentiotu  paraphrase  oj  an  expression  of  Deatortkenes  ti» 
the  seamd  Jphiltppic,  irpoiodhrts  in^  iXA^Awv  (ol  *0\^vOtoi) 
KaX  v^Oiyrcf,  was  indeed  natural  enough  for  a  pemn  who 
despised  the  idle  learned,  and  probably  found  it  as  difficuU 
to  iMd  the  Greek  language  as  to  write  his  own ;  but  Dio- 
doTUS  could  do  both.  We  do  not  dispute  the  Justice  of  the 
comparative  euk|gy  pronounced  by  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.,  In- 
troduction, p.zxiii.)  on  the  author  who  has  given  occasion 
to  this  note ;  but  certainly  it  was  not  without  reesoii  that 
ho  was  called  liy  Dobree  (Advenaria,  i.,  p.  ItS)  kisiarim. 
Omar  eom^tor ' 
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enllj  viewed  in  the  true  light.  The  Pelopon- 
nestans  could  scarcely  see  beyond  the  politics  of 
their  own  peninsula.  Whatever  was  passing  in 
or  out  of  Greece,  was  in  their  eyes  important 
only  as  it  afiected  the  relative  strength  of  Spar- 
ta and  her  hostile  neighbours.  They  looked 
upon  the  Sacred  War  with  interest  only  so  far 
as  the  issue  might  make  Peloponnesus  once 
more  the  theatre  of  war  between  Thebes  and 
Sparta,  or  might  release  Sparta  from  all  fear  of 
her  most  dangerous  rival.  Philip,  too,  was  deem- 
ed worth  notice  merely  as  he  might  be  a  useful 
aUy,  or  formidable  enemy,  to  either  of  the  con- 
tending Pelopoiinesian  parties.  The  increased 
power  of  his  kingdom  was  not  contemplated  as 
bringing  it  into  any  new  relation  to  Greece  as 
a  whole.  It  was  not  so  long  since  his  father 
had  owed  his  throne  to  the  protection  of  Spar- 
ta ;  and  even  after  the  power  against  which  she 
had  defended  it  was  laid  in  the  dust,  she  could 
not  easily  bring  herself  to  think  of  the  son  of 
Amyntas  as  a  patron  or  a  master.  The  case 
was  not  very  dissimilar  with  the  parties  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  Sacred  War.  ThePho- 
cians,  indeed,  conscious  of  the  insecure  ground 
on  which  they  stood,  dreaded  his  enmity,  though 
it  was  but  lately  that  their  forces  had  met  on 
equal  terms,  and  that  each  side  had  been  by 
turns  victorious ;  but  they  did  not  wholly  de- 
spair of  propitiating  it ;  for  Thebes  might  more 
reasonably  excite  his  jealousy.  On  the  other 
hand,  Thebes  was  aware  that  her  success  de- 
pended on  his  aid;  that  his  opposition  would 
defeat  all  her  plans ;  but  more  than  this  could 
scarcely  enter  mto  her  calculations.  Not  many 
years  had  gone  by  since  she  had  disposed  of  the 
Macedonian  sceptre ;  still  fewer  since  he  him- 
self bad  been  a  hostage  within  her  walls. 

Besides  these  more  evident  causes  of  a  false 
security,  there  were  others,  which  may  have  op- 
erated not  the  less  forcibly  becanse  they  were 
tot  indistinct  feelings,  scarcely  ever  reduced  to 
a  Shape  in  which  they  could  become  a  subject 
of  sober  reflection.  Demosthenes  has  been 
charged  with  a  gross  want  of  candour,  because, 
in  defiance  of  good  historical  testunony,  proving 
the  Hellenic  origin  of  the  royal  family  of  Mace- 
donia, he  sometimes  called  Philip  a  barbarian. 

The  charge  is  childish,  as  well  as  false,  and 
can  only  serve  to  keep  the  real  state  of  the  case 
out  of  sight.  Demosthenes  everywhere  speaks, 
not  of  the  man,  but  of  the  king,  the  chief  of  the 
nation,  and  attributes  its  character  to  him ;  with 
perfect  justice  in  respect  of  his  subject.*  But 
the  very  judgment  which  was  supposed  to  es- 
tablish Philip's  Heflenic  descent,  implied  that 
his  people  were  considered  as  barbarians.  His 
ancestor  had  only  been  acknowledged  as  a 
Greek,  because  he  had  been  able  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  iie  was  not  by  blood  a  Macedonian.! 

*  If,  in  thm  reigm  of  P«ter  the  Great,  the  poir«r  of  Runia 
kad  b*en  known  to  threalan  the  liberty  of  Europe,  would  an 
Eagtish  orator  have  been  gnilty  of  falsehood  or  exaggeration 
who  abonld  hare  spoken  of  the  Czar  as  the  MoscoTite,  the 
barbanmi  1  Or  woaki  the  aacendency  of  snrJi  a  power  cease 
to  be  accoonted  a  less  terrible  calamity  if  it  were  wielded 
by  a  pnaee  of  Teotonic  blood,  and  conTeisant  with  all  the 
wrf— ownte  of  Earopean  ealtare  ? 

t  Ni«bfihr  qnealions  the  tr~>jth  of  the  story  about  the  Ar^ 
give  daflcent  of  the  Maoe^  uian  kings,  and  thinks  it  arose 
■SK  mi  the  epithet 'Apyfo  \«t  which  is  given  them  in  the  ver- 
as*  mi  the  Sibyl,  q«ot# a  by  Paosanias,  vii.,  8,  9.  But  it  ie 
auniy  morepnofaabto  that  the  epithet  alludes  to  the  receiTed 
tmMuaa.  Wadisauth,  Mtavp^iteht  StttenfescMchie,  1., 
f.  Itfy  Ukewiaa  tzaats  the  etory  as  an  idle  tale. 


To  our  present  purpose  it  is  inunaterial  wheth* 
er,  in  Philip's  age,  the  line  which  parted  the  Ma> 
cedonian  from  the  Greek  was  narrow  or  broad, 
whether  there  was  any  real  affinity  of  genius 
and  character  between  them,  or  the  resemblance 
was  only  produced  by  a  slight  varnish  of  Greek 
civilization  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  part  of 
Macedonian  society.  The  Greeks  had  certain* 
ly  some  reason  for  thinking  so,  since  they  saw 
that  the  Macedonian  princes  were  obliged  to 
borrow  from  them  the  things  on  which  they 
prided  themselves  most,  the  works  of  their  fine 
arts,  and  the  skill  of  their  artists,  and  that,  though 
Philip  might  gain  a  victory  over  them,  he  could 
not  celebrate  it  as  he  wished  without  their  help. 
But  we  are  here  speaking  only  of  the  universal 
feeling,  or,  if  it  was  no  more,  the  vulgar  preju- 
dice,* according  to  which  the  Macedonians  were 
an  inferior  race,  whose  dominion  would  on  that 
account,  indeed,  be  the  more  odious,  but,  until 
it  had  become  inevitable,  was  probably  the  less 
apprehended.  With  this  pride  of  birth  there 
was  coupled  a  consciousness  of  national  unity, 
still  subsisting  notwithstanding  the  discord 
which  prevented  union ;  there  was  still  always 
a  possibility  that,  whenever  an  adequate  occa- 
sion should  arise,  a  confederacy  might  be  form- 
ed capable  of  resisting  any  foreign  power,  as 
their  forefathers  had  repelled  the  Persian  inva^ 
sion.  If  the  forces  which  met  in  hostile  con- 
flict a  few  years  before  at  Mantinea  had  beea 
arrayed  on  one  side,  what  Macedonian  army 
could  have  faced  them  1 

Philip  himself,  though  fully  sensible  of  his 
own  advantages,  certainly  did  not  think  meanly 
of  the  strength  which  Greece  still  possessed, 
and  would  have  been  very  unwilling,  from  re- 
gard to  his  own  safety,  to  provoke  a  coalition 
among  the  principal  states  which  might  call  it 
into  action.  It  seems  equally  clear  that  his  de- 
signs towards  Greece  were  never  hostile,  any 
farther  than  his  interests  required.  We  ought 
rather,  perhaps,  to  say  that  his  disposition  to- 
wards Greece  was  positively  friendly,  so  far  as 
his  interests  permitted.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  valued  himself  upon  his  ancestry, 
through  which  he  traced  his  p^igree  up  to  Her- 
cules, not  less  than  upon  his  roysd  dignity.  His 
blunt,  rough  Macedonians,  who  called  a  spade, 
a  spade,  made  loyal  subjects  and  brave  sol- 
diers ;  but  he  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
Greek;  and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  supposi- 
tion, that  his  respect  for  Athens,  as  the  centre 
of  Grecian  art,  knowledge,  and  refinement,  was 
constantly  counteracting  the  resentment  she 
provoked  by  her  determined  hostility.  It  is  also 
nearly  certain  that  Greece  was  never  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  his  ambition.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
pretend  to  determine  the  time  when  the  great 
designs  which  he  afterward  disclosed  first  took 
a  definite  shape  in  his  mind ;  but  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  so  many  occasions  were 
continually  arising  to  draw  his  attention  towards 
the  East,  that  we  maff  fairly  presume  these  de- 
signs were  in  some  measure  blended  with  his 
earliest  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement. 
But,  at  least  a^  the  epoch  which  we  have  now 
reached,  they  must  have  been  fully  matured ; 
for  they  became  shortly  after,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  subject  of  reflection  and  discussion,  of  earnest 

*  Which,  however,  is  not  only  attested,  but  avowed  hf 
Isoerates,  by  way  of  onmplinieni  to  PhiUp.    Philip.,  ^  ISS. 
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desire  and  confident  expectation  to  others,  who 
assuredly  did  not  either  see  farther  than  Philip, 
or  outstrip  his  wishes  and  hopes.  Bat  that  he 
might  enter  on  the  projected  undertaking  with 
safety  and  a  reasonable  assurance  of  success 
two  things  were  necessary :  that  he  should  be 
master  of  the  European  coast  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  that  Greece  should  be  reduced  to  such  a 
state  that  he  might  have  no  hinderance  or  inter- 
ruption to  apprehend  ^rom  her.  Jqst  to  this 
point,  if  it  could  be  found,  be  would  haye  wish- 
ed to  see  her  sink ;  beyond  this  he  cannot  have 
thought  it  politic  to  degrade  or  hurt  her.  We 
cannot  be  surprised  that,  with  such  views,  he 
should  have  preferred  the  way  of  negotiation, 
whenever  it  would  serve  his  purpose,  to  that  of 
arms,  especially  as  he  was  consoioos  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  diplomacy ;  or  that,  notwith- 
standing his  success  in  the  war  vnth  Athens,  he 
should  have  taken  the  first  opportunity^  after  the 
conquest  of  01ynthus>  to  signify  his  desire  of 
peace.  A  closer  inspection  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Greeqe  at  this  time  will,  perhaps,  enable 
us  to  understand  both  the  motives  which  indu- 
ced the  Athenians  gladly  to  listen  to  his  over- 
tures, and  some  of  the  especial  temporary  pur- 
poses with  which  he  made  them. 

It  was  at  Athens  that  the  national  conscious- 
ness, fostered  by  the  inexhaustible  recollections 
of  the  Persian  war,  and  by  the  sight  of  ao  less 
glorious  monuments  of  genius  and  art,  which, 
above  all  other  trophies,  attested  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  Greek  over  the  barbarian,  was  always 
most  lively.*  It  was  there,  too,  that  the  extent 
of  Philip's  power  was  best  understood,  and  the 
danger 'With  which  his  ambition  threatened 
Greece  was  most  clearly  perceived ;  lor  the  en- 
croaehments  which  he  had  been  incessantly 
making  on  the  Athenian  empire  were  at  once 
provocations  and  warnings.  And,  accordingly, 
It  was  in  the  minds  of  Athenian  statesmen  that, 
while  others  thought  only  of  deprecating  his 
hostility  or  conciliating  his  favour,  the  project 
of  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  barring  his 
progress  seems  first  to  have  arisen.  In  the 
oration  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  last  of  the 
Olynthiacs,  Demosthenes  urged  the  expeden- 
cy  of  sending  embassies,  wherever  there  was 
a  prospect  of  success,  to  instigate  the  other 
Greeks  against  Philip.  This  advice  appears  to 
have  been  generally  approved,  and  especially 
after  the  fall  of  Olynthus  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  last  remaining  ^resource  of  the  state.  It 
was  warmly  adopted  by  Eubulus  and  his  party, 
opposed  as  t^ey  were  on  other  questions  to  De- 
mosthenes, and  tliey  even  brought  it  forward  in 
a  more  definite  shape  as  their  own.  Hence  we 
may  infer  that  the  measure  was  ver^  popular ; 
but  yet  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  Eu- 
bulus did  not  on  this  occasion  act  merely  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but 
had  an  object  in  view  which  he  did  not  yet  ven- 
ture to  unfold,  but  which  he  hoped  to  accom- 
plish by  means  of  this  ifenoposition.  We  find 
that  his  first  step  was  tedcen  in  concert  with  a 
party  at  Megalopolis,  where,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, there  were  some  who — ^whether  honestly  or 
from  impure  motives— desired  the  aid  of  Philip 

in  their  contest  with  Sparta,  while  others,  prob- 

- — 

v^fuff  hpOei.    I>eiiiDtth.,  Do  Cor.,  ^  tt. 


aUy  the  greater  number,  preferred  the  more 
congenial  and  safer  alliance  of  Athens.  Iscban- 
der,  a  son,  perhaps,  of  the  celebrated  actor  Ne« 
optolemus,*  seems  to  have  been  sent  on  a  se- 
cret mission  into  Arcadia,  and  on  his  return 
made  a  report  favourable  to  the  views  of  Eubu- 
lus. The  occasion  is  memorable,  as  the  first 
on  which  ^schines,  afterward  the  celebrated 
rival  of  Demosthenes,  is  known  to  have  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 

j£echines  was  the  son  of  an  honourable  citi 
zen,  TromeS)  or  Atiometus,  who  seems  to  have 
been  connected  by  birth  with  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  priestly  houses,  but,  after  having  lost 
his  property  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  for- 
ced to  quit  Athens  during  the  government  of 
the  Thirty,  served  for  a  time  as  a  mercenary  in 
Asia,  and  on  his  return  was  forced,  if  we  may 
believe  Demosthenes,  to  seek  subsistence  in  a 
somewhat  disreputable  occupation.    The  ora- 
tor's mother,  too,  appears  to  have  been  forced 
by  poverty  to  earn  her  living  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  form  of  superstition,  which  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  despicable.    Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  .^schines,  who  was  gift- 
ed with  an  uncommonly  fine  person,  sonorous 
voice,  and  talents  only  inferior  to  those  of  De- 
mosthenes himself.t  acquitted  himself  honoura- 
bly of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  citizen,  served 
abroad  in  several  campaigns^  and  sometimes 
earned  the  distinguishing  notice  of  his  com- 
manders.   At  home,  it  seems  that  in  his  youth 
he  was  lain  to  be  satisfied  with  very  humble 
employment  for  his  voice  and  person,  some- 
times in  the  ofiSce  of  a  public  clerk,  sometimes 
as  an  actor  of  third-rate  parts  in  the  theatrical 
entertainments  of  rural  festivals.    The  works 
he  has  left,  however,  indisputably  attest  the  dil- 
igence with  which  he  must  have  cultivated  his 
great  abilities ;  and  he  must  have  found  oppor- 
tunities of  disfdayin^  them  which  recoounended 
him  as  an  able  coadjutor  to  Eubulus ;  the  more 
readily,  perhaps,  as  he  had  signalized  himself 
in  the  last-mentioned  campaign  in  Euboea,  so 
as  to  earn  public  honours  and  the  esteem  of 
Phocion.    This  may  have  been  the  accident 
which  determined  the  outset  and  the  direction 
of  his  political  career.    He  undertook  the  part 
of  introducing  Ischander  to  the  council  and  the 
assembly,  warned  the  people  against  the  arts 
by  which  Philip  was  extending  his  secret  influ* 
enoe  in  Greece,  and  proposed  that  embassies 
should  be  sent  in  all  directions  to  counteract 
them,  and  that  all  the  Greek  states  which  were 
open  to  persuasion  should  be  invited  to  a  con-> 
greas  to  be  held  at  Athens,  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  Ph  ilip.  This 
proposition  appears  to  have  been  carried.     It 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 
the  congress  in  which  the  allies  of  Athens  had 
been  used  regularly  to  meet  and  discuss  their 
afifairs ;  though  possibly  these  consultations  had 
been  suspended  since  the  Social  War.    Eubu- 

*  But  we  do  not  know  that  2w  wu  himMlfa  plarer,  m 
Lelnnd  calls  bim  (L.  of  Ph.,  ii.,  p.  S9),  deceivod  by  taa  aar- 
caatic  titlo  ^evre^yuvKm^i  by  which  Demoathenoa  (De  F. 
L.,  ^  10)  manifestly  allades  to  the  ancient  profesikm  of  JEs- 
chinee.  Oiytar,  indeed  (iD«  Gr aeoniM  trag^Biim  qtt»H»/uit 
circa  tempora  DemosihaiU,  p.  a**),  adopU  a  puactaatioa 
Claxavipovt  rdv  NconroX^uoe  dcur*  ViyMnorih'),  aocoiding- 
to  which  Ischander  woald  be  descriD»i  by  his  soeiiic  fcli^ 
tion  to  Neoptolemns ;  but  this  seems  improbable. 

t  Mera  AiitiooOiwpf  pif/iabs  ^tirspf.    JAmyu.,  Da  A4 
mir.,  Ti.  die.    In  Dem.,  S5. 
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lus  himself  proposed  an  embassy  to  Megalopo- 
lis, which  was  decreed ;  and  .^schines  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  envoys.  His  task  was  to 
rouse  the  Arcadians  agairist  Philip,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  performed  it  with  great  energ^. 
In  the  account  which  he  gave  of  his  embassy 
on  his  return,  he  laboured  no  less  vehemently 
to  inflame,  the  indignation  of  the  Athenians,  by 
the  description  of  a  piteous  spectacle  which 
had  met  his  eye  on  his  journey  homeward, 
when  he  saw  one  Atrestidas  traveUing  with 
a  herd  of  Olynthian  captives,  about  thirty  wom- 
en and  boys,  whom  he  was  said  to  have  broughf 
from  the  Macedonian  court.  The  story  gave 
occasion  for  a  strain  of  invective  against  Phil- 
ip, in  which,  if  we  believe  Demosthenes,  he  did 
not  spare  the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  and 
excited  the  people  to  demand  justice  from  the 
Arcadians  on  the  traitors  who  sold  their  coun- 
try to  the  bloodstained  barbarian.* 

Whether  this  mission  «f  iSschines  was  at- 
tended with  any  practical  results  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  in  general,  as  he  himself  testifies,  what- 
ever attempts  were  made  to  rally  the  Greeks 
round  Athens  entirely  failed,  f    But  the  propo- 
sal of  Eubuhis  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  another  more  important  object,  which  De- 
mosthenes  attributes  to  him,  apparently  on 
grounds  whioh  rendered  the  fact  notorious.    An 
alliance  with  Megalopolis  was  hardly  consistent 
with  that  by  which  Athens  was  still  united  with 
Sparta.    A  rupture  with  Sparta  seemed  a  step 
which  must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a  reconcili- 
ation  with  Thebes ;  and  to  promote  an  alliance 
with  Thebes  was,  Demosthenes  asserts,  a  main 
aim  of  the  policy  of  Eubulus.t    So  far  we  see 
a  probable  connexion  between  two  well-attest- 
ed facts ;  but  we  are  left  to  conjecture  for  an 
explanation  of  his  ulterior  views.     It  seems 
moat  likely  that  he  wished  to  detach  Athens 
from  the  Phocian  alliance ;  and  he  may  have 
hoped  that,  as  the  price  of  her  accession  to  the 
IlM^ban  side,  she  might  obtain  terms  of  safe 
and  honourable  peace  for  the  Phocians,  which 
would  deprive  Philip  of  all  pretext  for  interfe- 
rence.   The  alliance  with  Thebes  had  also,  as 
we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  been  a  fa- 
voorite  measure  with  Aristophon ;  it  was  the 
only  political  question  on  which  he  and  Eubulus 
alwajs  agreed.  He,  however,  may  have  thought 
it  desirable,  simply  as  more  conformable  to  the 
institations  of  Athens  than  the  connexion  with 
Sparta,  which  brought  her  into  conflict  with  Ar- 
gos,  Messene,  and  the  democratical  states  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, her  natural  allies.  But  Demosthenes 
himself  is  charged  by  .fschines  with  a  strong 
leaning  towards  the  Theban  interest,^  and  is 
said  to  have  betrayed  it  at  a  time  when  it  was 
hardly  safe  openly  to  acknowledge  it,  and  even 
to  hare  connected  himself  with  Tbebes  by  ties  of 
public  hospitality.il    His  object  must  have  rela- 
ted chiefly  to  the  contest  with  Philip,  and  can 
scarcely  have  been  any  other  than  to  prevent 
the  Tbebans  from  casting  themselves  on  the 
king's  protection.     He  cannot  have  intended 
or  have  exfected  that  the  people  would  consent 

•  BJftap&v  r<  mai  HXd^npCf  DemfMth.,  Ba  F.  L.,  ^  847, 
wjihaut  contnMliotion.  MaiAunM  (De  F.  L.,  ^  83)  expren- 
1t  ftdaits  the  main  ftct.  t  De  F.  L.,  ^  84. 

t  SmhmmUu,  !>•  Cor.,  ^  907. 

f  Pe  F.  L.,  MIS'    upds  Tolf  ikXott  KMois  Pown^. 
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to  sacrifice  the  Phocians  to  the  revenge  of  theii 
enemies.  But  it  may  have  appeared  to  him 
that  Thebes,  if  the  sovereignty  of  Bceotia  was  . 
secured  to  her,  might  now  be  willing  to  adjust 
her  quarrel  with  Phocis  on  more  equitable  con- 
ditions, and  perhaps  to  cede  Oropns  to  Athens, 
as  the  reward  of  her  mediation. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  turn  which  the 
Sacred  War  had  taken  about  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Olynthus  was  more  favourable  than  ever  to 
such  a  project.  After  the  death  of  Mnaseas, 
the  two  principal  belligerents  had  continued  to 
spend  their  strength  in  unavailing  eflbrts.  The 
young  gederal,  Phalsecus,  conducted  the  war,  it 
seems,  with  no  less  ability  than  his  predeces- 
sors, but,  like  them,  without  any  decisive  suc- 
cess. Each  party  by  turns  was  victorious  in 
some  trifling  engagements ;  the  Phocians  main- 
tained their  footing  in  Bceotia,  and  continued  to 
mike  attempts  on  the  towns  still  subject  to 
Thebes ;  the  Thebans  regularly  invaded  and 
ravaged  Phocis,  but  were  sometimes  attacked 
in  their  retreat,  and  sufibred  more  damage  than 
they  had  inflicted.*  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  explain  by  what  means  they  were 
enabled  to  sustain  the  conflict  so  long,  with  an 
enemy  who  had  such  resources  at  his  disposal, 
if  we  had  not  been  informed  that  they  received 
300  talents  from  the  Persian  king,  as  the  price, 
partly  of  their  forbearance,  and  partly  of  the 
succours  which  they  sent  to  him  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  :t  and  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture that  they  had  reaped  similar,  if  liot  equal 
profit  from  the  important  services  which  their 
general,  Panunenes,  rendered  some  years  be- 
fore to  the  revolted  satrap  Artabazus.t  Still, 
the  burden  of  the  war  became  every  year  more 
and  more  oppressive,  as  the  prospects  of  ag- 
grandissement  with  which  they  had  entered  on 
it,  and  even  their  hopes  of  recovering  the  ground 
they  had  lost  in  Boeotia,  were  dimmed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  profusion  with  which  the 
treasures  of  Delphi  had  hitherto  been  scattered 
was  beginning  to  apimiach  its  natural  term. 
The  administration  of  Phalaecus  was,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  means,  not  less  wasteful  than 
that  of  his  predecessors.^  It  might,  without 
any  greater  misconduct,  have  given  more  of- 
fence, if  he  found  himself  forced  to  resort  to 
precious  and  revered  relics,  which  they,  in 
the  midst  of  abundance,  had  been  able  to  spare. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  discontent  arising  from 
this  canse  would  have  been  easily  stifled,  if  the 
pay  of  the  soldiery  h^d  continued  to  flow  as. 
regularly  and  copiously  as  at  first.  But  as  soon 
as  murmuiB  began  to  be  heard  in  the  camp,  the 
party  in  the  state  which  had  opposed  Onomar- 
chus  before  his  accession  seems  to  have  been 
encouraged  to  renew  its  attacks  on  the  ruling 
dynasty,  and  was  now  able  to  efibct  a  revolu- 
tion. Phalaecus  was  charged  with  embezzle- 
ment, and  with  the  additional  impiety  of  having 
caused  excavations  to  be  made  in  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  for  treasures  which,  on 
the  authority  of  some  Homeric  lines,  were  be- 


*  Diodorut,  zri.,  56.    Isocntoi,  Philip.,  HI' 
t  Diodorna,  xvi.,  40,  44.  t  Diodorus,  xri.,  84. 

i  Oa  this  nbjeet  Diodonit  foi^fett  himself:  rri.,  80,  he 
says  that  Phikymelas  whs  obUg«d  to  lay  hands  on  the  saorsd 
treasure ;  c.  56,  diat  he  ahstained  from  it  In  e.  56  it  is 
Onomarehas ;  in  61,  Phayllns,  who  spent  the  laifrest  ftmonnt. 
Ephnras  in  Athenans,  ti.,  3S,  represenU  Phalacas  as  e<ioal- 
ling  the  prodigality  of  Onooiarchas  and  PhayUos. 
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lieved  to  lie  buried  there.  The  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  it  was  reported,  had  put  a  stop  to 
.  the  sacrilegious  search.  Phalaecus  was  forced 
to  abdicate  his  office,  or  to  retire  from  Phocis, 
and  three  new  generals  were  elected  in  his 
room.  This  couM  scarcely  have  happened  un- 
less he  had  been  abandoned  by  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect 
how  they  were  tempted  to  take  part  with  his 
adversaries.  It  was  alleged,  it  seems,  that  the 
treasure  would  have  been  still  sufficient  for  the 
pay  of  the  army,  if  it  had  not  been  diverted  to 
the  private  uses  of  the  general  and  his  fiiends. 
A  severe  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  mode 
of  'its  application.*  One  Philo,  who  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  largest 
portion,  and  was  the  agent  employed  by  Pha- 
laecus in  his  sacrilegious  search,  was  convicted 
of  malversation,  and,  having  been  put  to  the 
torture,  disclosed  the  names  of  his  accomplices. 
All  were  obli^d  to  refund  as  much  of  the  spoil 
as  remained  m  their  possession,  and  then  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  sacrilege. 

These  proceedings  seem  to  show  that  it  was 
the  object  of  the  new  government  to  throw  the 
odium  of  the  spoliation  of  the  temple  as  much 
as  possible  on  Uieir  predecessors.  Perhaps  they 
wished  it  to  be  supposed  elsewhere  that  they 
had  always  disapproved  of  the  violation  of  the 
sacred  treasure  altogether ;  but  at  home  they 
can  hardly  have  taken  such  high  ground,  but 
must  have  made  a  distinction  t^tween  the  le- 
gitimate use  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  and 
the  sacrilegious  waste  for  private  gratification. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  offenders  yielded  a  supply  which  they 
might  employ  for  the  public  service  without 
open  participation  in  their  guilt.  This  change 
of  administration  seems  to  have  taken  place 
soon  after  the  fall  of  Olynthus ;  and  it  opened  a 
prospect  of  a  speedier  termination  of  Uie  war 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  dynas- 
ty of  PhaUecus.  It  was  dear  that  the  new 
government,  whether  it  abandoned  or  renewed 
the  expedients  hitherto  used,  could  not  stand 
long  in  its  own  strength ;  and  there  was  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  would  be  glad,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  amnesty,  to  surrender  the  Boeo- 
tian towns  to  Thebes,  and  to  make  such  conces- 
sions with  regard  to  the  temple  as  might  satisQr 
the  demands  of  the  Thessalians.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  not  find  that  they  made  or  received  any 
pacific  overtures,  or  that  this  revolution  in  Pho- 
cis immediately  excited  much  attention,  or  gave 
nse  to  any  new  political  calculations  at  Atl^ns. 
But  by  Philip  it  was  certainly  not  overlooked ; 
and  it  probably  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  subsequent  coarse  of  his  policy. 
The  longer  his  war  with  Athens  had  lasted, 

*  Tha  renaik  of  Diodonis,  xri.,  M,  tbat  Fhikoieliu  ab- 
stained from  the  aaered  oSeriagi,  cannot,  of  coune,  war- 
rant  the  aaaertioa  that  **  the  tribunal  to  which  the  inquiry 
waa  refened  oompletelj  acquitted  the  memoxj  of  Philome- 
luB,  dedaraw  that  his  administradoa  was  found  pore.*' 
This  is  one  of  those  arbitrarr  strokes  which  efiaoe  tha  lim- 
its that  ought  to  separate  historjr  from  romance.  It  may, 
howerer^  be  proper  to  obserre,  that  if  thi^was  the  result  or 
the  inquiry,  it  would  only  prove  that  Philomelns  had  not 
been  found  to  have  embenled  any  of  the  sacred  treasuie, 
natthathehadabstained&amustngit.  Diodonis  distiaet- 
Iv  mentions  that  the  sul^ject  of  the  inquiry  was  the  embex- 
ilement  that  had  been  practised.  If,  aa  we  have  seen  rea. 
eon  to  su|pect,  Phikmelus  was  not  related  to  his  successors 
in  office,  we  can  the  bettor  understand  why  no  imputation 
wascastoaUm 


and  the  heavier  the  losses  she  had  sustained  ia 
it,  the  more,  of  oourse,  was  the  resentment  of 
the  people  kindled  against  him ;  and  it  seems 
that  some  violent  men,  to  humour  the  prevail- 
ing temper,  had  threatened  to  impeach  any  one 
who  should  propose  to  open  a  negotiation  for 
peace.*  After  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  nothing  could 
be  expected  but  that  he  should  press  the  ene- 
my, over  whom  he  had  gained  such  a  moment- 
ous advantage,  with  fresh  vigour.  Unless  a 
league  cooldbe  brought  about  to  resist  him,  the 
very  existence  of  Athens  might  be  threatened. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  joyful  surprise  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  summer  (347),  the 
Athenians  received  intimation,  through  several 
channels,  that  he  was  willing  to  treat  with  them. 
According  to  Demosthenes,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  in  Olynthus  af- 
forded him  the  first  opportuni^  of  disclosing 
his  pacific  dispositions,  t  The  mends  of  some 
of  them  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  an 
agent,  clothed  with  the  character  of  an  ambas- 
sador, to  treat  for  their  ransom ;  and  the  player 
Aristodemus,  who  was  known  to  Philip  in  the 
exercise  of  his  art,  and  perhaps  had  been  enga- 
ged for  the  festival  at  Dium,  was  appointed  on 
this  mission.  If,  however,  we  believe  the  state- 
ment of  Machines,  that  the  petition  thus  grant* 
ed  was  actively  supported  by  Demosthenes  and 
Philocrates,  one  of  the  orators  who  were  the 
chief  authors  of  the  ensuing  peace,  we  can  hard- 
ly doubt  that  the  object  of  this  embas^  was 
purely  political,  and  that  it  was  a  consequence 
of  some  earlier  hints  which  had  been  reoeived 
of  Philip's  intentions.  The  first,  according  to 
iEschines,  had  been  conveyed  by  envoys  from 
Eubcea,  who  came  to  treat  for  their  own  states, 
but,  as  allies  of  Macedonia,  announced  that  they 
had  been  instructed  by  Philip  to  inform  the 
Atiienians  that  he  wished  to  adjust  his  difTeren- 
ces  with  them.  It  may  have  been  upon  this  en- 
conragrat&ent  that  Aristodemus  was  sent,  with 
the  tacit,  bnt  notorious  object  of  ascertaining 
the  truth.  Before  his  return,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  other  assurances  to  the  same  effect 
were  received.  The  player  Neoptolemus  ob- 
tained leave  to  make  a  journey  to  Macedonia, 
under  pretext  of  recovering  a  sum  which  was 
due  to  him  there ;  and  he  also,  on  his  return, 
made  a  report  concerning  Philip,  calculated  to 
produce  so  favourable  an  impression,  that  De- 
mosthenes was  convinced,  and  the  event  seems 
to  have  proved,  that  he  was  bribed  for  the  pur- 
pose. Finally,  one  Phryno,  having  been  capta- 
red  by  Philip's  troops,  either  during  the  Olym- 
pian truoe  or  during  that  which  he  had  proclaim- 
ed— in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  law—- for  the 
celebration  of  his  festival  at  Dinm,t  induced  the 

*  Yet  it  is  by  no  neaas  certain  that  even  ao  much  as  thia 
is  implied  in  the  language  of  JEschines,  De  F.  L.,  ^  IS.  It 
is,  perhaps,  no  mon  than  a  hyperbolical  description  of  tha 
implacable  enmity  jaafnasud  against  Philip  by  demagugu«« 
like  Lycinus.  Bnt  at  least,  ifhe  had  meant  to  speak  **  of  a 
savage  decree  fcobidding  the  entrance  of  a  henid  from  Ma. 
oedcmia  upon  the  Atbenian  territory"  he  would  not  bave 
used  such  an  ezprsssion  as  xpdn^v  gal  ahH  ro9r*  iruXe'crv 
hwd  nywr— not  to  mention  the  diflfeulty  of  sufqponng  that, 
while  such  a  decree  remained  in  force,  any  indiTidual 
should  have  petitioned  the  people  to  send  an  ambassador  on 
his  behalf  to  Philip,  and  that  the  petition  should  have  b«e> 
granted  before  the  decree  was  rssdaded. 

t  I>e  CoA,  4  90. 

t  This  supposition  (which  is  Corsini's,  F.  A.,  P.  i.,  Diss, 
iii^  p.  130)  seems  rather  preferable,  chiefly  becauso  it  is 
difficult  to  oottoeiTe  how  Phryno  could  have  been  taken  by 
Philip's  soldiers  on  his  way  to  Olympia ;  and  if  the  captnr 
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people  to  send  him  back  in  the  quality  of  an 
afflbassador,  accompanied  by  Ctesiphon,  fbr  the 
professed  purpose  of  recoyering  the  ransom 
which  had  been  exacted  for  his  release.  Phil- 
ip granted  his  request  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, restored  the  property  which  had  been  ta- 
ken from  him,  with  excuses  for  the  mistake  of 
his  soldiers,  and  dismissed  the  two  envoys  with 
professions  of  like  import  to  those  already  men- 
tioned. 

From  first  to  last  the  chief  doubt  felt  at  Ath- 
ens seems  to  have  been,  whether  Philip  was  in 
earnest,  and  might  be  safely  trusted.  That 
peace  was,  at  this  juncture,  highly  desirable  for 
the  republic  scarcely  admitted  a  question ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  it  might  be 
had,  the  people  were  unanimous  in  their  will 
to  obtain  it.  The  war  had  been  one  series  of 
losses  and  disasters :  notwithstanding  the  sub- 
sidies received  from  Delphi,  it  was  computed 
that  it  had  cost  1500  talents,  of  which  SOO,  said 
to  haTB  been  spent  on  the  expedition  to  Ther- 
mopylae, were,  perhaps,  the  part  least  unprofit- 
ably  employed,  and  that  150  galleys  had  been 
sent  out  which  had  never  returned.  The  Cher- 
soneans,  the  only  important  acquisition  that  had 
been  made,  had  been  so  threatened,  and  was 
still  in  such  danger,  that  iEschines  affirmed, 
probably  not  wholly  without  foundation,  that  it 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Athenian  colonists.* 
For  the  Athenians,  therefore,  even  a  short  sus^ 
pension  of  hostilities,  not  requiring  any  farther 
sacrifice,  but  leaving  both  parties  as  they  stood, 
would  be  a  clear  gain ;  and  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  presume  XImX  Philip  did  not  expect  they 
should  purchase  the  peace  which  he  so  freely 
offered  by  any  injurious  or  degrading  conces- 
sion. Such  were  manifestly*  the  views  of  De- 
mosthenes himself:  however  little  he  might  be 
inclined  to  beUeve  Philip's  professions  of  good- 
wOI,  he  thought  it  plainly  expedient  to  meet  his 
advances  so  far  as  to  discover  on  what  teims 
he  wss  willing  to  treat. 

But  the  motives  which  induced  Philip  to  wish 
for  peace  with  Athens  were  by  no  means  equals 
ly  evident ;  for  there  can  hardly  have  been  any 
of  his  contemporaries — ^unless,  perhaps,  Isocrap 
tea — ^who  attributed  his  offers  to  pore  generos- 
ity ;  and  hot  few  of  the  more  intelligent  who 
really  believed— though  D^nostheoes  professed 
to  think  so — ^that  the  damage  which  his  coasts 
and  commerce  sufibred  firom  the  Athenian  cruis- 
ers and  privateers  drove  him  to  this  mode  of 
seeking  relief,  t  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
rating  PhUip's  sagacity  too  highly  to  suppose 
that,  when  he  first  invited  the  Athenians  to  ne- 
gotiation, he  clearly  foresaw  the  advantages 
which  he  was  to  reap  from  it  Demosthenes, 
in  a  later  review  of  these  transactions,  ascribed 
Pli]lip*8  ofihrs,  not  to  the  annoyance  whidi  he 
Boflffered  from  the  Athenian  privateers,  but  to 
his  fear  that  the  Thebans,  exhausted  by  the 
Sacred  War,  might  be  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  protection  of  Athens.!  But  even  this  ex- 
pfanation,  though  it  no  doubt  comes  much  near- 
er to  the  truth  than  the  other,  is  not  satisfeo- 
tory,  nnleas  we  take  into  the  accoant  some  of 
the  facta  which  have  been  mentioned,  which 


ptaoc,  OL,  a  ^i^  1,  nd.waa  only  vied  u  *  pv»- 

'to  hsvt  bMn  too  loaf 


test,  tha  pstidioa  might  hkf 


t  Dm  Cot.,  k  U* 
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seem  to  throw  the  requisite  light  on  it.  The 
weakness  of  Thebes  in  itself  was  certainly  no 
reason  why  she  should  seek  an  alliance  with 
Athens.  Unless  she  had  some  ground  to  ex- 
pect that  the  Athenians  would  acknowledge 
and  support  her  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Bceotia,  it  was  more  likely  that  she  should  ad- 
dress herself  to  Philip,  who  had  already  de- 
clared himself  on  her  side.  But  the  connexion 
which  he  saw  the  Athenians  endeavouring,  not 
without  an  appearance  of  success,  to  form  with 
Megalopolis,  beside  that  it  interfered  with  his 
views  in  Peloponnesus,  might  well  alarm  him, 
as  a  step  towards  a  reconcifiation  with  Thebes. 
And  if  about  the  same  time  a  revolution  took 
place  in  Phocis,  which  placed  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  discovered  a 
more  tractable  spirit,  while  it  proved  that  a  set- 
tlement of  the  quarrel  could  not  be  long  delay- 
ed, this  must  have  quickened  his  apprehensions, 
and  have  afibrded  an  additional  motive  for  the 
attempt  to  divert  the  Athenians  from  this  proj- 
ect by  the  prospect  of  peace.  He  might  fore- 
see that,  if  they  were  thus  relieved  from  their 
fears  of  him,  they  would  never  consent  to  any 
measure  which  would  strengthen  the  neighbour 
whom  they  still  hated  and  dreaded. 

Thus,  then,  to  us  Philip^s  object  may  appear 
sufficiently  intelligible ;  but  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  suspected  by  the  mass  of 
the  Athenians,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  most  saga- 
cious statesmen,  until  it  was  partially  revealed 
by  subsequent  events.  Hence  arose,  as  we 
have  observed,  the  diBtrust  with  which  they  re- 
ceived his  friendly  messages  as  news  too  good 
to  be  believed ;  and  it  was,  probably,  rather  to 
satisfy  the  people  than  because  they  were  cred- 
ulous themselves  that  the  orators  suggested  the 
thought,  which  was  the  most  flattering  to  Athe- 
nian pride,  that  Philip  was  no  less  distressed 
and  weakened  by  the  war  than  Athens,  and 
that  peace  was  a  boon  which  he  solicited  from 
Athenian  generosity.  It  was,  apparently,  to 
strengthen  this  persuasion  that  PhUocrates  now 
moved  a  decree,  which  was  voted  unanimous 
ly,  that  Philip  should  have  leave  to  send  a  her- 
ald and  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  treat  for 
peace.  Notwithbtanding  this  unanimity,  there 
were,  it  seems,  orators  who  thought  this  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  a  display  of  extraor- 
dinary patriotism,  which  could  not  be  better 
shown  than  by  professiODs  of  implacable  ani- 
mosity towards  Philip.  One  Lycinus  impeach- 
ed Philocrates  as  the  author  of  an  illegal  de- 
cree— assuredly  not  becanse  negotiation  with 
Philip  had  ever  been  expressly  forbidden,  but 
on  the  ordinary  jnround  of  objections  on  the 
score  of  policy.  Ine  tone  taken  seems  to  have 
been,  that  it  Was  degrading  to  Athens  to  meet 
the  advances  of  the  barbarian  until  she  had 
humbled  him  still  more,  and  had  avenged  heiv 
self  for  the  wrongs  she  had  sufibred  from  him.* 
Philocrates,  disabled  by  the  state  of  his  health 
from  pleading  his  own  cause  without  assist- 
ance, called  in  Demosthenes  as  his  advocate : 
proof,  undoubtedly,  that  Demosthenes  was  al- 
ready decided  in  favour  of  peace ;  for  between 
him  and  PhilocraOee— a  man,  it  seems,  of  no- 
toriously profligate  character  •»  there  was  no 
bond  of  union  except  a  temporary  coincidence 
on  a  political  question.     The  defendant  was 


*  JBichtiiM,  De  P.  U.  4  77. 
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acquitted,  and  Lycinus  did  not  even  obtain  the 
number  of  votes  necessary  to  screen  him  from 
the  penalty  of  a  calumnious  charge.  Not  long 
after,  Aristodemus  returned  from  his  embassy. 
His  report  was  anticipated  by  one  of  the  pris- 
oners in  whose  behalf  he  had  been  sent,  who, 
haying  been  released  without  ransom,  brought 
an  account  of  Philip's  amicable  professions 
which  was  iully  confinned  by  Aristodemus, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Five  Hundred, 
with  the  addition  that  Philip  had  expressed, 
not  only  much  good- will  towards  Athens,  but  a 
wish  to  become  her  ally.  Demosthenes  was  a 
member  of  this  council,  which  had  just  entered 
into  office,  and  he  proposed  that  the  honour  of 
a  crown  should  be  bestowed  on  Aristodemus : 
a  token  of  satisfaction,  not  only  with  his  con- 
duct, but  with  the  result  of  his  embassy. 

Sufficient  ground  had  now  been  laid  for  the 
final  step.  A  decree  was  carried,  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Philocrates,  for  the  appointment  of  ten 
ambassadors,  who  were  to  treat  with  Philip, 
and  to  desire  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Ath- 
ens, with  full  powers.  The  envoys  appointed 
were  all  men  of  eminence  for  station  or  ability, 
or  recommended  by  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  the  preliminaiy  proceedings.  Their  names 
were,  utesiphon,  Aristodemus,  Phiynon,  latro- 
cles,  Philocrates,  Demosthenes,  iEschines, 
Nausicles,  Deroylus,  Cimon.  With  them  was 
joined  Aglaocreon  of  Tenedos,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  allies  who  held  their  congress 
at  Athens.  * 

The  services  of  Aristodemus  were  deemed 
so  valuable  that,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
envoys  were  sent  to  several  cities  where  he 
was  engaged  for  the  exercise  of  his  art,  to  ob- 
tain his  release  from  the  penalties  under  which 
he  had  bound  himself  to  appear  there  on  the 
stage.* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  famous  negotia- 
tion which  some  years  later  gave  occasion  to 
the  two  pleadings  of  iEschines  and  his  great 
adversary,  who  prosecuted  him  for  misconduct 
in  the  discharge  of  bis  commission.  To  these 
speeches  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our  in- 
formation on  the  transactions  now  to  be  rela- 
ted ;  and  they  abound  in  details  which  would 
have  rendered  them  even  more  valuable  than 
an  ordinary  histoiy,  if,  unhappily,  the  opposite 
views  and  interests  of  the  orators  had  not  led 
both  of  them  to  suppress  or  distort  the  truth, 
and  to  contradict  one  another  and  themselves 
in  a  manner  which  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
difficult  historical  problems  to  extract  a  clear 
and  consistent  stoty  from  their  conflicting  state- 
ments. The  event  so  utterly  disappointed  sJl 
the  hopes  with  which  the  negotiation  was  open- 

'  *  Leland  (ii.,  p.  57)  ind  «  later  historian  infer,  frantlM 
•arcastio  aUamona  which  Demoathenei  makes  to  the  theat- 
rical performances  of  iBschines,  that  he  held  the  professian 
of  Aristodemus  m  cmUempt,  vad  that  it  was  etteemed  degra- 
ding even  at  Athens;  as  if  no  profession  oonld  be  repnta- 
ble  that  was  OTor  praotised  by  bunglers.  Tlte  instance  be- 
fore vs  certainly  does  not  iaroar  the  supposition  that  the 
art  which  had  been  practised  by  .fisohylos  and  Sophocles 
had  fallen  into  contempt.  Of  Demosthenes  Qrysar  obserres 
(«.  s.,  p.  S6):  I* fwoHte  Hmiw  Amcs  kimdmu  (kutnumg) 
pnMtqimhatii,Miiettfmnucigti  The  well-known  re- 
HBuk  of  Nepos  (Praf.),  In  tcenam  prodirt  amtm'  m  iiedem 
gentiim  fuU  turpitudim^  might  seem  safBriently  decisive 
as  to  this  point.  AMstotle's  obserration  (Probl.,  mx.,  10  ; 
AuL  OelL,  N.  A.,  zz.,  H)  on  the  oidinary  habits  and  char- 
acter of  actors  in  his  day— which  is  equaUr  apidicable  in 
modem  tames— does  not  affect  this  question. 


ed  by  the  Athenians,  that  each  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  disclaim  as  much  as  he  could  of  the 
part  he  took  in  the  steps  which  led  to  such  a 
disastrous  result.  Demosthenes  charges  ^Es- 
chines  with  a  corrupt  and  treasonable  attempt 
to  deceive  the  people  on  a  point  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  its  interests.  .£schines  defends  1dm- 
self  with  the  plea  that  he  shared  a  common  de- 
lusion, from  which  his  accuser  was  not  exempt 
more  than  others.  Demosthenes,  with  regard 
to  his  posthumous  reputation  for  patriotism, 
might  safely  have  admitted  all  that  is  alleged 
against  him  by  his  adversary  on  this  subject ; 
for,  if  true,  it  proved  nothing  either  against  his 
honesty,  or  even  his  sagacity,  but  on^  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  artifices  through  which  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  any  human  discern- 
ment to  penetrate,  and  had  not  discovered  a  se- 
cret which  no  one  suspected.  Here  we  see 
traces  of  a  weakness  which  must  not  be  pallia- 
ted as  the  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind,  and  which 
evidently  betrayed  him  into  disingenuous  con- 
cealment of  truth,  if  not  into  positive  falsehood. 
Nor,  even  while  we  must  admire  his  eloquence, 
can  we  sympathize  with  the  tone  in  which  be 
attacks  his  adversary,  which  is  in  disadvanta- 
geous contrast  with  the  moderation  and  dignity 
which  he  preserves  in  his  deliberative  orations. 
We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  feels  less 
indignation  than  he  expresses;  and  we  see 
that  he  is  accommodating  his  language  to  a  vi 
cious  moral  taste,  which  delighted  in  virulent 
invectives,  and  countenanced  the  widest  depar- 
ture from  truth  for  the  sake  of  oratorical  efiTect. 
All  this,  indeed,  is  equally  apparent  on  the  other 
side ;  and,  therefore,  independently  of  the  deep 
shade  of  suspicion  which  rests  on  the  political 
honesty  of  iEschiifes,  we  cannot  without  preju- 
dice admit  the 'graver  charges  which  he  brings 
against  his  enemy's  private  character.  These, 
indeed,  would  cast  an  indelible  stain  on  it ;  but 
they  may  be  all  mere  caluomies ;  they  can  nei- 
ther be  proved  nor  refuted.  All  that  we  must 
disapprove  in  Demosthenes  belongs,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  not  simply  to  the  man,  but 
to  his  country,  his  age,  and  the  sphere  in  which 
he  moved. 

The  commission  of  the  ten  envoys  is  only 
described  to  us  in  general  terms ;  we  do  not 
know  the  expectations  with  which  they  set  out, 
or  the  instructions  which  they  had  received  ;* 
only  it  seems  that  the  people  had  been  encour- 
aged to  hope  that  Philip  might  consent  to  the 
restitution  of  Amphipolis.  With  respect  to 
Thrace,  the  chief  object  must  have  been  the  >v 
security  of  the  Chersonesus.  Cersobleptes  was 
not  an  ally  for  whom  much  anxiety  could  be 
felt,  except  so  far  as  his  territories  might  be 
considered  as  bulwarks  of  the  Athenian  pos- 
sessions and  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont, 
against  Macedonia.  But  as  to  the  most  inter- 
esting question,  the  manner  in  which  the  afiTairs 
of  Thebes  and  Phocis  were  to  be  adiusted,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  people  at  large,  or 


*  Henoe  it  has  been  obeerred,  "  Immediate  deputies  of  a 
multitude,  they  appear  to  have  received  no  precise  instrae- 
tioos ;"  as  if  the  immediate  deputies  of  a  multitude  mifrht 
not,  in  the  decree  which  appointed  them,  reoei^  iactroo- 
tione  as  precise  as  the  ambassador  of  a  sultan.  It  seeow  to 
haT*  been  only  on  points  on  whioh  secrecy  was  neoenasry 
that  Athenian  envoys  were  left  to  tiieir  own  diser«tiam. 
JBschincs,  De  F.  L.,  k  107 :  'Avsyvtlw^  fUp  t6  tfr^vftm 
Koff  8  izptttSciaauevt  xeH  rd  npoartrayiiha  kfiv  «/h%  rA 
rod{  SpKOVs  JimXmtiv  cvv^piBfio6iu6a, 
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any  party,  was  conscious  of  a  distinct  plan,  or 
bad  fonned  more  than  general  hopes  or  wishes, 
which  were  to  remain  in  suspense  until  Philip's 
intentions  should  be  discovered.    The  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
Tailed  on  this  subject  had  been  much  heighten- 
ed by  the  new  turn  which  events  had  taken  in 
Phocis  about  the  same  time  that  the  embassy 
was   decreed.     Through  some  reaction,  the 
causes  of  which  are  entirely  unknown,  Phalae- 
cus  had  been  reinstated  in  his  office,  and  had 
recoTered  his  power.    Di»dorus  mentions  the 
tact  without  the  slightest  explanation,  and  does 
not  give  so  much  as  a  hint  to  assist  conjecture.* 
He  represents  the  new  government  as  having 
mercenaries  in  abundance  at  its  command,  and 
as  so  prosperous  in  the  war  that  the  Thebans 
were  now  forced  to  implore  succour  from  Phil- 
ip, who  sent  some  troops,  but  in  very  small 
numbersjt  merely  sufficient  to  show  a  decent 
interest  in  their  cause.    That  he  should  not 
have  sent  a  larger  force,  when  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a  negotiation  with  Athens,  is  intelli- 
gible enough ;  but  the  total  silence  of  the  ora- 
tors renders  the  statement  of  Diodorus  on  this 
point  extremely  suspicious ;  for,  however  tri- 
fling the  effects  of  Philip's  interference  at  this 
time  might  be,  it  was  still  an  indication  of  de- 
sign, which  must  have  excited  much  attention 
at  Athens,  and,  we  should  have  supposed,  have 
been  eagerly  seized  as  a  handle  for  reasoning 
or  declamation.     We  next  hear  of  a  defeat 
which  the  Phocians  suffered  at  Ab«e,  where 
they  were  building  a  fortress,  perhaps  to  curb 
the  town,  which — whether  through  religious 
associations  maintained  by  its  temple,  or  from 
any  other  cause — tvas  known  to  be  adverse  to 
the  war.    But  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine 
that  this  reverse-— which  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly   memorable  because   it  was  attended 
with  an  accidental  conflagration  of  the  temple, 
where  some  of  the  Phocian  troops  took  refuge 
— at  all  shook  the  credit  of  the  government. 
We  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
bare  fact  that  it  was  forced  to  give  way,  and 
that,  on  the  eve  of  its  fall,  it  apphed  to  the 
Athenians  for  aid,  and  offered  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  Alponus,  Thronium,  and  Nicaea, 
three  places  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  com- 
manded the  pass  of  Thermopylse.    They,  of 
coarse,  gladly  embraced  an  offer  which  placed 
so  important  a  barrier  in  their  hands.    Prox- 
enus,  their  general,  was  ordered  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  towns ;  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  gal- 
leys, and  a  general  levy  of  citizens  under  the 
age  #f  thirty,  was  decreed  for  the  expedition.^ 

*  He  oDJy  Mm,  zri.,  50,  that  wban  PhiGp  afUrwurd 
eaane  to  inride  rhoett,  he  foand  Phalacna  miXty  r9f  crPa- 
n^ias  i^&wfifvoir.  GemUtiut  Pletho,  indeed,  ii.,  14,  nlla 
vp  tluB  bUu  thas:  ^tiXaiKO^  i},  Iwti  oIk  tjiKtfx^n  IS19  ri 
cccXo^Mf  tSv  %/>i7/i<£rwv,  ilAX'  is  r^v  oTparcdv  oirovra  ami- 
XmKAst  if  rAy  crpantyiav  c^s  6ii  dirorarlirnf.  But  it  m 
tmeertaiii  whether  this  is  anything  more  than  an  inference 
which  he  drew  from  Diodorus ;  uid  eren  if  Diodorus  had 
made  the  statenent,  we  should  not  the  less  have  suspected 
that  the  reatontion  of  Fhalacus  was  not  brou^t  about  in 
■o  quiet  and  legal  a  manner  as  it  seems  to  imply.  The  pro- 
eeedxnn  against  the  other  culprits,  who  were  erldently 
tvTBACed  as  his  friends  or  ministers,  had  been  too  violent. 

t  His  words,  indeed,  xvi.,  58,  are  oi«  ^A/yoe;,  but  the 
•<ntezt  plainly  requires  the  omission  of  the  ne^tive. 

t  ^sehines,  De  F.  L.,  ^  140.  It  snrelv  reqoires  a  sinvu- 
mxiy  jaundiced  eye  to  peroeive  $eandmnu  perfidy  in  nus 
xienlPtifm  ;  and  all  the  boldness,  as  well  aa  Ingenaity,  of  a 
acmctmd  ayoophantwere  needed  to  repreaent  the  reTolution 
wIkmA  ti>atowa  Fhalacua  aa  the  motira  that  induoed  De- 


Whether  resistance  was  apprehended,  as  these 
peparations  may  seem  to  indicate,  we  are  not 
informed.  Proxenus,  however,  set  out  with  a 
much  smaller  force,  but  arrived  too  late.  H« 
found  the  government  changed,  and  the  three 
towns  occupied  by  the  adherents  of  Phalaecus. 
The  envoys  who  had  invited  the  Athenians 
were  thrown  into  prison  on  their  return,  and 
Athens  was  openly  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the 
restored  general,  and  even  insulted  in  the  per- 
sons of  her  heralds,  who,  about  this  time,  were 
proclaiming  the  solemn  truce  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  Phalscus,  however,  had  given  no 
farther  intimation  of  the  course  he  meant  to 
pursue.  The  Athenians,  though  offended  with 
his  conduct,  may  have  distinguished  between 
his  party  and  the  public  cause ;  and,  even  if 
their  resentment  was  kindled  against  the  Pho- 
cians, it  was  certainly  not  strong  enough  to 
overpower  their  jealousy  and  hatr^  of  Thebes. 
Their  position  between  the  belligerents  had  by 
tbis  revolution  been  rendered  more  unsettled 
and  perplexing  than  before. 

So  great  was  the  general  eagerness  for  the 
treaty  at  Athens,  that  the  envoys  did  not  wait 
for  the  return  of  a  herald,  who  had  been  sent 
before  them  to  obtain  a  safe-conduct,  and  who 
was  appointed,  it  seems,  to  meet  them  at  Oreus, 
in  Euboea ;  they  did  not  even  stop  when  they 
reached  Oreus,  but  immediately  crossed  over 
into  Thessaly,  though  a  Macedonian  army  un- 
der Parmenio  was  at  this  time  besieging  Halus, 
which  lay  on  their  way,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  obtain  the  general*s  permission  to  pass 
through  his  lines.  It  is  to  the  accidental  men- 
tion of  this  fact,  with  which  Demosthenes  il- 
lustrates the  zeal  shown  by  his  colleagues  on 
this  journey,  that  we  owe  our  information  on 
Philip's  proceedings  in  Thessaly.  He  bad  un- 
dertaken the  siege  of  Halus,  not,  it  appears,  on 
account  of  any  provocation  whic^  be  himself 
had  received,  but  because  it  resisted  the  claims 
of  the  Pharsalians,  who,  as  old  enemies  of  the 
tyrants  of  Pherae,  were  probably  his  firm  allies. 
It  was  one  of  the  welcome  occasions  which  the 
state  of  Thessaly  might  frequently  furnish  him 
for  armed  interference.  Halus,  on  the  otheir 
hand,  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens, 
but  not,  it  seems,  on  terms  which  entitled  her 
to  demand  succours.  He  himself  remained  at 
Pella,  partly,  perhaps,  to  receive  the  Athenian 
embassy ;  but  he  was  also  making  preparations 
for  another  expedition  into  Thrace.  The  en- 
vois, having  met  their  herald  at  Larissa,  pro- 
ceeded without  delay  to  the  Macedonian  court. 
During  the  journey  it  appears,  from  the  reluc- 
tant {^mission  of  iBschines,  that  he  and  De- 
mosthenes were  apparently  on  a  footing  of  clo- 
ser intimacy  with  each  other  than  with  most 
of  their  colleagues,  for  only  latrocles  and  the 
Tenedian  shared  their  repasts,  though  each  of 
the  orators  is  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  other  made  the  first  advances.  If  we  may 
believe  .£schines,  the  main  subject  of  their 
conferences  was  the  claim  to  Amphipolis,  as  to 
which,  when  one  of  their  colleagues  expressed 
his  fears  that  Philip  might  have  the  advantage 
in  argument,  Demosthenes  boasted  that  he 
should  be  able  to  silence  him,  and  to  induoe 

mosthenea  to  favour  the  negotiation  with  Maeedonia,  of 
which  iEaehinea  ahows  ha  had  been  a  principal  mover  long 
before. 
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him  to  restore  it  to  Athens.  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  JGschines*  either  devised 
or  overcharges  this  anecdote,  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  scene  which  he  next  describes,  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  place  his  adversary's 
behaviour  in  the  most  odious  and  contemptible 
light. 

It  is,  however,  from  him  alone  that  we  have 
any  account  of  the  audience  in  which  the  main 
business  of  the  embassy  appears  to  have  been 
transacted ;  and  the  silence  of  his  rival  on  this 
subject  in  some  degree  confirms  his  report,  as 
it  proves  that  Demosthenes  could  advance  no- 
thing concerning  it  which  he  thought  favoura- 
ble to  himself  or  his  cause.  On  the  other  hand, 
JGscbines,  whose  sole  object  was  to  exhibit  a 
contrast  the  mosthonourable  to  himself  between 
his  adversary's  conduct  and  his  own,  has  dwelt 
on  matters  either  merely  personal  or  compara- 
tively unimportant,  and  has  passed  over  the 
substance  of  the  negotiation  in  total  silence.  It 
had  been  agreed  among  the  envoys  that  they 
should  address  the  king  in  the  order  of  seni- 
ority; and  Demosthenes  happened  to  be  the 
youngest.  It  therefore  fell  to  the  turn  of  iEs- 
chines  to  speak  before  him ;  and  in  his  defence 
of  himself  he  reports  what  he  must  have  deem- 
ed the  most  important  part  of  his  speech.  It 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  question  of  Am- 
phipoli!^,  entered  at  large  into  all  the  grounds, 
mythical  and  historical,  on  which  the  Athenians 
rested  their  pretensions  to  the  place,  and  re- 
counted the  services  which  Iphicrates  had  ren- 
dered to  the  royal  family  after,  the  death  of 
Amyntas.  The  orator  does  not  intimate  that 
he  touched  upon  any  other  subject ;  yet  De- 
mosthenes could  afterward  assert  that  he  had 
not  so  much  as  mentioned  this  ;t  but  this  is  ap- 
parently no  more  than  a  violent  exaggeration 
of  the  admission  which  iEschines  afterward 
made,  that  he  had  not  said  all  he  could  on  this 
head,  which  his  adversary  seems  to  have  dis- 
torted into  a  confession  that  he  said  nothing  at 
all  on  it. 

At  last  Demosthenes  rose.  We  can  easily 
believe  that  the  expectations  both  of  the  king 
and  his  court  had  been  highly  excited,  not,  as 
.£schines  insinuates,  by  what  they  had  heard 
of  his  boastful  professions  on  the  journey,  but 
by  the  fame  of  his  eloquence,  which  may  by 
this  time  have  begun  to  spread  over  Greece  *, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  peculiar  attention  which  he 
drew  ijrom  hearers,  who,  he  was  aware,  listened 
to  him  with  no^  friendly  curiosity,  and  the  anx- 
iety which  he*must  have  felt  to  support  his 
reputation  on  this  new  occasion,  may  have  de- 
prived him  of  his  presence  of  mind,  and  have 
deranged  the  whole  order  of  his  thoughts.  Ac- 
cording to  i£schines,  after  a  short  and  very  con- 
fused opening,  he  hesitated,  grew  more  and 
more  embarrassed,  and  at  last  was  obliged  to 
break  ofi^  and,  though  Philip  politely  encouraged 
him  to  recollect  himself  and  proceed,  could  not 
recover  the  thread  of  his  speech.  The  envoys 
were  then  desired  to  withdraw,  to  ^ow  the 
king  time  to  consider  his  answer. 

The  only  reason  we  have  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  this  story  is  that  ^Eschines,  as  he  him- 
self avows,  made  an  entirely  different  report  on 

*  De  F.  L., «  to.    Dem.,  De  F.  L.,  6  19. 
t  D«F.L.,«984. 


his  return  in  the  assembly,  and  that  he  explains 
this  contradiction  by  a  pretence  which  is  utter- 
ly incredible,  and  not  very  honourable  to  him  if 
believed.  After  a  short  interval,  during  which 
he  represents  himself  as  taxed  with  rashness 
by  Demosthenes  for  the  freedom  with  which  he 
h^d  pleaded  for  the  rights  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  envoys  were  recalled  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  were  addressed  by  Philip  in  a 
long  speech,  in  which  he  noticed  all  the  princi- 
pal arguments  he  had  heard ;  but  it  was  more 
especiaUy  to  those  of  iEschines,  according  to 
his  own  account,  that  the  reply  was  directed  : 
to  Demosthenes  there  was  nothing  to  be  said. 
Amphipolis,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
was  the  main,  if  not  the  only  subject  of  the 
king's  answer.  Yet  it  was  known  that  Philip 
was  on  the  point  of  marching  to  Thrace ;  and 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  Chersonesus 
was  not  orerlooked .  Philip  promised  that  he 
would  not  invade  it  until  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  should  have  been  decided  at  Athens. 
Some  discussion  also  must  have  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  Cardia,  since  its  independence 
was  expressly  recognised  in  the  subsequent 
treaty.  As  to  the  part  taken  by  Aglaocreon, 
we  have  no  information ;  nor  as  to  the  nature  ot 
the  interests  which  he  represented.  Yet  his 
presence  seems  to  imply  that  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  expected  to  aiise  related 
to  the  allies  of  Athens,  who  were  to  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  treaty.  If  this  question  was  agita- 
ted, it  could  scarcely,  we  should  suppose,  have 
failed  to  bring  the  affairs  of  Phocis  under  con- 
sideration. And  the  sequel  appears  to  show 
that  something  was  said  on  this  subject,  though 
Philip  did  not  unfold  his  views.  The  ambas 
sadors,  on  their  departure,  were  charged  with 
a  letter  firom  him  to  the  people,  and  he  promised 
that  his  ministers  should  speedily  follow  them 
to  Athens. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  Demosthenes, 
if  he  bad  experienced  so  mortifying  a  failure, 
should  have  been  anxious  to  conceal  it.  But 
the  artifice  which  iEschines  represents  him  to 
have  practised  for  that  purpose  on  the  journey 
homeward  is  so  'grossly  improbable,  that  it 
leads  us  to  suspect  violent  exaggeration,  at 
least,  in  the  preceding  part  of  his  narrative. 
Demosthenes,  we  are  told,  now  endeavoured, 
by  flattery  and  affTectation  of  extraordinary  good- 
humour,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  col- 
leagues, more  particularly  with  JSschines.  In 
a  convivial  hour,  when  they  were  ail  conver- 
sing on  the  subject  of  their  audience,  he  play- 
fully alluded  to  his  own  embarrassment  and 
expressed  the  highest  admiration  for  Philip's 
talents  and  address:  iEschines  was  thus  in- 
duced to  make  a  remark  on  the  king's  retentive 
memory  and  ready  eloquence ;  and  Ctesiphon, 
who  was  the  eldest  among  them,  declared  that 
in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  never  met  with 
a  person  of  such  gracious  and  winning  manners, 
especially  at  the  festive  board.  This  gave  De- 
mosthenes an  opportunity  of  challenging  them 
to  repeat  these  praises  before  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly :  they  were  simple  enough  to  fall  into 
the  snare,  and  engaged  to  do  so ;  and  iEschines, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Demosthenes,  prom 
ised  to  report  to  the  people  that  he  too  had  spo- 
ken in  vindication  of  the  claim  to  Amphipolis, 
and  that  |ie  l^imself  had  purposely  left  some 
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Btrt  of  the  subject  in  his  hands  :*  as  if  this  col- 
lusion could  have  stopped  the  mouths  of  their 
colleagaes,  whom  Demosthenes,  if  we  believe 
the  stolry,  was  about  to  provoke  by  a  malignant 
and  wanton  attack.! 

The  ambassadors  on  their  return  first  made 
a  summary  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  pre- 
sented Philip's  letter  to  the  council;  and  De- 
mosthenes, as  a  member,  moved  the  ordinary 
compliment  of  an  honorary  chaplet,  and  an  invi- 
tation to  the  public  table,  accompanying  the  mo- 
tion, according  to  iEschines,  with  a  high  eulogy 
on  the  talents  and  fidelity  with  which  ail  his  col- 
leagues, and  iEschines  in  particular,  had  dis- 
charged their  commission.  But  when  they  ap- 
peared before  the  assembly  to  give  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  their  embassy,  where  they  delivered 
their  reports  in  the  order  of  seniority,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  his  tone  entirely  altered.  The 
praises  which,  in  fulfilment  of  their  imprudent 
stipulation,  they  bestowed  on  PhUip  only  afford- 
ed Demosthenes  an  opportunity  of  decrying  his 
merit — a  topic  mote  welcome  to  his  audience-— 
and  in  answer  to  iEschines,  who,  according  to 
his  promise,  threw  a  Veil  over  his  failure  at  Pella 
with  some  sacrifice  of  his  own  credit,  he  denied 
the  obligation  with  an  insulting  remark,  that 
it  was  one  whidi  it  did  not  belong  to  his  col- 
league's character  to  confer :  he  liked  to  display 
his  eloquence  too  well  to  part  with  a  subject  for 
any  one's  sake.  .Machines,  with  reason,  bids 
his  hearers  observe  the  capricious  inconsisten- 
cy, as  well  as  the  perfidious  cunning  of  his  ad- 
versary ;  and  we  must  add  that  the  conduct  im- 
puted to  Demosthenes  does  not  fall  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  human  motives.  These  un- 
provoked afironts,  ofiTered  to  persons  on  whose 
forbearance  his  reputation  depended,  were  not 
necessary  for  any  purpose  that  .£schines  as- 
signs. The  most  important  part  of  the  business 
for  which  the  assembly  was  called  was  left  by 
the  preceding  speakers  to  Demosthenes.  It 
was  on  his  motion  that  the  Macedonian  herald, 
who,  it  seems,  had  accompanied  the  Athenian 
envoys,  was  received  with  the  usual  forms,  that 
a  safe-conduct  was  granted  to  the  expected  am- 
bassadors, and  that  two  assemblies  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  to  decide  on  the  proposals 
of  peace  and  alliance,  on  two  successive  days, 
which,  as  they  were  known  to  be  already  on 
their  road,  were  fixed  on  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  of  the  month,  leaving  an  interval  of 
nine  or  ten  days,  which,  it  was  supposed,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  remainder  of  their  journey, 
^schines  does  not  mention  any  debate  as 
having  arisen  on  the  motion ;  and  yet  it  seems 
to  have  involved  the  only  question  on  which  any 
difierence  of  opinion  remained.  The  people  had 
already  determined  for  peace,  and  knew  the  con- 
ditions on  which  Philip  insisted ;  that  it  must 
abandon  its  claims  to  AmphipoUs,  and  recog- 

*  Thi«  i«  cloarir  the  neaniiig  of  the  text,  ^  40,  I6s07 
fJ^  raf^tAt-niVt  K.  r.  A. ;  l?Qt  it  seema  as  clearly  to  need  emen- 
ditiaa  to  reooiisile  it  with  4  51,  55,  anil  with  Demosth.,  De 
F.L.,4  3S4. 

t  It  appean  that  in  Valekenaei**  time  there  were  doahts 
■boat  the  truth  of  the  ttory.  He  saye  in  a  note  to  hi«  Orat. 
D«  Phil.  ICaoed.,  p.  276,  **  De  re  quB  coram  tot  teatibas 
•naait,  qnamquain  negaie  nunqaam  raetinvit  Demoeihenee 
(Ikow  eoold  he,  when  his*  advenar^  had  the  last  word  ?) 
a  a  mmuumine  dMbitatwn  eicnmN,  verba  qucdam  adecri- 
acsQiate  quid  eTonertt  narraatis— who,  does  the  read- 
ivpoee  ?  —  JGachines."    A  strange  authority  to  silence 


nise  the  independence  of  Cardia ;  but  it  proba- 
bly felt  much  le^s  interest  in  either  of  these  sub- 
jects than  in  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
Thebes  and  Phocis.    Jealousy  of  Thebes  was 
still  the  prevailing  political  feeling  at  Athens ; 
and  though  Thebes  had  been  brought  very  low 
by  the  war,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Pbo- 
cians  could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  and  that, 
if  they  should  be  forced  to  yield,  either  through    ' 
the  failure  of  their  resources,  or  by  Philip's  in- 
tervention, their  enemy  might  not  only  speedily 
recover  the  Boeotian  towns  which  had  been 
wrested  from  her,  but  might  acquire  a  great  ad- 
dition to  her  power.    Such  an  event  would  put 
an  end  to  all  the  hopes  whieV*  the  Athenians         ^ 
never  ceased  to  cherish  of  regaining  Oropus, 
would  endanger  their  possessions  in  Eubcea,  and 
would  leave  Thebes  again  predominant,  and  en- 
able her  to  renew  her  attempts  to  estabUsh  her 
influence  in  Peloponnesus.    The  Paocian  cause, 
therefore,  was  not  to  be  abandoned;  the  tri- 
umph of  Thebes  was  to  be  prevented  at  any 
risk ;  but  it  was  an  important  and  very  diflScult 
question,  whether  the  better  way  o£  attaining 
the  object  was  to  make  an  open  stand  in  favour 
of  the  Phocians  ia  the  pending  negotiation,  and 
to  get  them  ipcluded  in  the  treaty,  or  to  trust  to       I 
certain  appearances,  which  were  thought  to  por-       I. 
tend  a  favourable  termination  of  the  contest, 
and  to  render  all  exertions  of  the  Athenians  un- 
necessary in  their  behalf    The  decision  of  this 
question  was  seen  to  depend  on  Philip's  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  contending  parties ;  but 
at  Athens  these  were  still  only  matter  of  coa« 
jecture.    If  it  had  been  known  that  he  was  not 
only  hostile  to  the  Phocians,  but  disposei.  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Thebes,  then,  if  peace 
with  him  was  still  considered  desirable,  it  would 
at  least  have  been  fit  that  it  should  be  accom- 
panied with  every  possible  precaution  against 
the  dreaded  danger.     But  if,  on  the  contrapr, 
Philip's  views  coincided  as  to  the  main  point 
with  those  of  Athens,  if  he  was  no  less  averse 
to  the  extension  or  restoration  of  the  power  of 
Thebes,  then  it  might  be  unnecessary,  and  even 
impolitic,  to  make  any  stipulations  on  behalf  of 
Phocis,  and  it  might  be  expedient  that  her  name       t 
should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  1 

At  Athens,  however,  Philip's  designs  could 
only  be  matter  for  very  uncertain  conjecture. 
Yet  there  were  indications,  which,  even  if  they 
had  not  been  interpreted  by  eager  wishes,  might 
have  seemed  to  warrant  a  persuasion  that  more  ' 
was  to  be  hoped  than  to  be  feared  from  him.  It 
did  not  appear  that  his  interest  could  be  promo- 
ted by  the  aggrandizement  of  Thebes.  On  the 
contrary,  the  same  policy  which  induced  him, 
as  well  as  Athens,  notwithstanding  her  alliance 
with  Sparta,  to  take  part  with  Messene,  would, 
it  might  be  supposed,  lead  him  to  protect  the  in- 
dependence of  the  inferior  Boeotian  towns.  In 
the  long  contest  between  Thebes  and  Phocis  he 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof;  for,  though  he  had  tc- 
pelled  the  Phocians  from  Thessaly,  he  bad  done 
nothing  in  behalf  of  Thebes.  The  letter,  too, 
which  he  had  sent  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
contained  a  passage,  cited  without  contradiction 
by  Demosthenes,  which  seemed  to  favour  these 
hopes.  It  expressed  a  deMre  for  alliance,  as 
well  as  peace  with  Athens,  and  hinted  at  some 
important  benefit  which  he  designed  to  confer 
on  her,  as  soon  as  their  amicable  relations  were 
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firmly  cemented.  But  whether  the  expectation 
was  reasonable  or  absurd,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  existed  at  Athens ;  for  even  in 
the  first  Philippic  Demosthenes  mention^  it  as 
one  of  the  reports  of  the  day.  And  the  sequel 
will  be  found  to  render  it  probable  thai  some 
pains  had  been  taken  to  impress  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  with  the  same  belief  during  their 
stay 'in  Macedonia.  But  if  such  were  Philip's 
intentions,  he  could  not  openly  declare  them,  so 
long  as  it  was  convenient  to  him  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  friendship  with  Thebes ;  and  to 
^  introduce  an  article  into  the  treaty  which  would 
force  him  prematurely  to  disclose  them,  must 
have  appeared  to  those  Athenian^  who  believed 
they  were  in  the  secret  the  very  way  to  frus- 
trate their  own  wishes. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  the  views  with  which 
Demosthenes  himself  returned  from  Philip*8 
court,  and  by  which  he  was  governed  in  all  the 
steps  which  he  took  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty.  He  does  not  venture  to  acknowl- 
edge the  delusion  by  which  he  had  been  misled, 
pardonable  as  it  was,  because  the  confession 
would  have  strengthened  his  adversary's  plea ; 
hut  his  conduct  can  hardly  be  explained  on  any 
other  supposition.  It  appears  likewise  to  fur- 
nish a  key  to  the  meaning  of  several  statements 
in  which  the  rival  orators  most  directly  contra- 
dict each  other  and  themselves.  iSIschines  as- 
serts that  ambassadors  had  been  sent  firom  Ath- 
ens into  various  parts  of  Greece  to  excite  the 
Greeks  against  Philip,  who  had  not  yet  return- 
ed when  he  and  his  colleagues  reached  home. 
He  makes  it  the  ground  of  a  grave  charge 
against  Demosthenes,  that  by  his  precipitate 
measures  lie  preyented  the  people  from  waiting 
for  the  return  of  these  envoys,  and  thus  depri- 
ved it  of  the  advantage  which  it  would  have 
gained  if  it  had  treat^  in  concert  with  other 
states ;  he  appneals  to  a  state  paper,  the  exist- 
ence'of  which  is  attested  by  Demosthenes  him- 
self, and  which  seems  at  first  sight  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  fact.  The  deputies  of  the  states 
which  still  adhered  to  the  Athenian  confederacy 
were  at  this  time  assembled  at  Athens ;  they 
had  probably  been  summoned  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  treaty ;  and,  according  to  iEs- 
chines,  they  passed  a  resolution  in  their  con- 
gress, in  which  they  mentioned  that  embassies 
had  been  sent  to  rouse  the  Greeks  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberty,  and  had  not  yet  returned ; 
and  recommended  that  when  the  ambassadors 
should  have  returned,  and  have  made  then-  re- 
ports, two  assemblies  should  be  held  to  consult 
on  the  proposed  treaty  with  Philip.  That  such 
a  congress  was  sitting,  and  that  it  made  some 
proposal  relating  to  the  treaty,  is  admitted  by 
^  Demosthenes,  who  asserts  that  he  supported  the 
9  same  measure.  But  he  denies  that  any  envoys 
had  been  sent  on  the  mission  mentioned  by  iGs- 
chines,  which,  as  he  observes,  would  have  been 
a  piece  of  most  shameless  and  useless  treach- 
ety,  if  the  Athenians  were  at  the  same  time  ne- 
gotiating for  peace.  Yet  in  his  accusation  of 
iEschmes  one  of  his  charges  is,  that,  after  his 
return  from  Macedonia,  he  made  an  ofi!ensiTe 
speech  in  the  presence  of  the  envoys  who  had 
been  invited  to  Athens  from  various  Greek 
states,  on  his  own  proposal,  made  before  he  had 
sold  himself  to  Philip,  ifischines,  in  answer, 
challenges  him  to  produce  the  name  of  any  one 


such  envoy  who  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  is  willing  to  stake  his  cause  on  this  fact. 

On  the  part  of  Demosthenes,  however,  the 
seeming  contradiction  may  be  resolved  into  a 
very  slight  exaggeration .  The  envoys  of  whom 
he  speaks  were  probably  not  the  ministers  of 
any  independent  states,  but  the  deputies  of  the 
allies  of  Athens,  who  were  undoubtedly  in  the 
city  at  the  time ;  so  that  be  might  consistently 
deny  that  any  others  were  expected.  But  iEs- 
chines  likewise,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
speech,  distinctly  contradicts  the  statement 
which  he  pretends  to  prove  by  the  proposition 
of  the  congress ;  for  he  defends  himself  against 
the  charge  of  political  apostacy  by  a  plea,  which 
clearly  implies  that,  after  his  embassy  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, no  farther  attempt  had  been  made 
to  instigate  any  Greek  states  against  Philip.* 
It  is  also  clear  that  he  knew  of  but  one  resolu- 
tion of  the  congress  relating  to  this  subject ; 
but  on  another  occasion  he  gives  a  totally  dif- 
ferent account  of  its  contents,  according  to 
which  it  made  no  allusion  to  any  past  embas- 
sies, but  simply  proposed  that  any^  Greek  state 
might  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  treaty 
which  should  ^ply  for  leave  within  the  next 
three  months,  t  Which  of  these  is  the  more 
correct  report  is  a  question  of  little  importance ; 
the  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  con- 
gress did  make  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  these 
propositions.  That  they  should  have  proceed- 
ed from  independent  states  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  which  might  wish  as  many  others  as 
possible  to  be  associated  with  them  in  the 
treaty,  would,  indeed,  be  easy  enough  to  under- 
stand ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  with  what  object 
they  could  have  been  made  by  the  deputies  of 
the  tributary  allies,  who  had  little  concern  in  the 
war  with  Philip,  or  must  have  wished  to  see  it 
brought  as  soon  as  possible  to  an  end :  and  if 
the  measure  was  not  their  own  spontaneous 
act,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  explained  how, 
and  from  what  motive,  it  was  suggested  to 
them.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  suspected  that 
the  design  of  its  authors  was  merely  to  invite 
some  of  the  northern  maritime  states — as  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont — to  take  part  in 
the  treaty,  both  with  the  view  of  protecting 
them  from  Philip's  encroachments,  and  to  unite 
them  more  closely  with  Athens.  But  if  this 
had  been  the  object,  some  allusion  to  it  would 
probably  have  been  found  in  one  of  the  orators ; 
and  certainly  this  was  not  the  subject  which 
was  at  this  time  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
Athenians ;  their  attention  was,  we  know,  more 
anxiously  directed  to  objects  nearer  home :  to 
the  fate  of  Phocis  and  of  Thebes.  We  are, 
therefore,  led  to  conclude  that  the  real  aim  of 
those  who  framed  the  resolution  of  the  congress 
was  no  other  than  to  invite  the  Phocians  to 
share  the  benefits  of  the  treaty.  There  may 
have  been  many  men  of  all  parties  at  Ath- 
ens who  thought  this  expedient,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  congress  was  only  employed  as 
an  instrument  to  eSbct  their  end,  in  what  might 
appear  th«  fittest  manner,  on  account  of  the 
ambiguous  relation  in  which  Athens  had  stood 
to  Phocis  sinoo  the  restoration  of  Phala»cus. 
But  there  is  also  another  way  in  which  it  ^eems 
possible  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  ao- 

*  De  F.  L.,  4  84,  oiJcvdc  AvOp^tgv  immv^ihfrot  -A 
t4Ao.  t  Cte».,  4  70.  - 
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tiTity  of  an  assembly  which  was  usually  very 
InsignificaDt,  and  which  appears  in  this  instance 
to  be  moving  out  of  its  sphere.  If  the  congress 
was  on  this  occasion  attended  by  a  Spartan 
deputy,  he  might  well  think  that,  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Sparta,  it  was  highly  desirable  to  place 
Phocis  under  the  protection  of  the  treaty ;  and 
the  Resolution  may  have  been  adopted  on  his 
motion. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  De- 
mosthenes, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  one  part 
of  his  conduct — ^tbat  he  exerted  himself  strenu- 
ously to  promote  peace,  and  that  he  supported 
the  proposal,  which  was  deemed  much  more 
questionable,  for  alliance  with  Philip.     Soon 
after  the  day  of  the  assembly  in  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  madp  their  report,  Philip's  am- 
bassadors arrived.     They  were  three  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  many  able  generfds 
and  statesmen  in  his  service — ^Antipater,  Par- 
menio,  and  Eurylochus.    It  was  not,  it  seems, 
within  the  legitimate  functions  of  any  Athenian 
magistrate  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors.    This  charge  was  usually  under- 
taken by  some  citizen  who  was  connected  by 
the  kind  of  private  alliance  which  has  been 
often  mentioned  with  the  state  that  sent  them. 
We  must  suppose  that  the  King  of  Macedonia 
had  no  prozenus  at  Athens ;  for  we  find  that 
Demosthenes  took  upon  himself  all  the  offices  of 
hospitality  which  it  would  have  belonged  to  such 
a  person  to  perform  towards  the  Macedonian 
envoys.    They  fell,  indeed,  on  him  with  a  cer- 
tain propriety,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil— ^it  seems  the  only  one — ^who  had  been  on 
the  late  embassy  to  Macedonia.    The  attentions 
which  he  paid  to  them  were  the  more  conspic- 
uous, t>ecause  it  happened  that  they  arrived  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  Dionysiac  festival.    It 
might,  indeed^  be  considered  incumbent  on  him 
to  present  them  to  the  council,  to  make  the  or- 
dinary motion  by  which  they  were  invited  to 
the  seat  of  honour  in  the  theatre,  and  to  con- 
duct and  attend  upon  them  there.  But  it  seems 
that  even  in  this  respect  he  did  more  than  was 
necessary  or  usual ;  though  we  need  not  be- 
lieve his  adversaiy's  assertion,  that  there  was 
anything  so  extravagant  in  his  civilities  as  to 
incur  public  disapprobation.    He  hhnself,  how- 
ever, did  not  scruple  to  avow  that  he  entertain- 
ed them,*  and  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
The  Macedonians  prided  themselves  on  the 
splendour  of  their  hospitality ;  and  he  thought 
it  proper,  he  says,  to  show  them  that  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  could  display  as  much  liberality 
and  good  taste.    But  this  was  probably  oiUy  one 
of  his  motives ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  was  his  wish,  by  these  signal  marks  of 
respect,  to  testify  as  strongly  as  ho  could  his 
anxiety  for  peace.    Of  this,  indeed,  if  we  might 
believe  his  adversary,!  he  had  given  a  still 
more  striking  proof  in  a  motion  by  which  he 
proposed  the  eighth  day  of  the  month  for  the 
deliberation  on  the  treaty ;  for  this  was  a  festi- 
ral  of  iEscnlapius,  on  which  an  assembly  had 
never  been  held  before. 

The  proceedings  of  the  two  assemblies  on  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  are  so  distorted  by 
the  contradictory  statements  of  the  rival  ora- 


*  *E\ijfi9at  F.  L.,  k  Wif    But  it  does  not  tppear  that,  m 
Iislaiwl  fnppQMS,  they  were  lodged  et  hii  hoose. 
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tors,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  the 
real  course  of  the  debates,  or  the  precise  nature 
of  the  questions  which  were  agitated.  Each 
is  anxious  to  shift  the  odium  of  Xhe  measure 
which  was  finally  carried,  and  of  all  association 
with  its  author  Philocrates,  from  himself  on 
the  other :  each  represents  himself  as  support- 
ing, and  the  other  as  opposing,  the  proposition 
of  the  allies.  The  truth  evidently  lies  between 
them,  but  apparently  more  on  the  side  of  iEs- 
chines.  By  the  proposition  of  the  allies,  the 
treaty  would,  it  seems,  have  been  delayed, 
either  for  three  months,  or  for  an  indefinite 
time ;  and  this  was  certainly  contrary  to  the 
views  of  Demosthenes.  There  was  room,  in- 
deed, to  apprehend  that  such  a  delay  would  af- 
ford PhUip  a  pretext  for  invading  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  which  he  had  not  promised  to  spare  as 
long  as  it  might  suit  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  keep  the  negotiation  in  suspense.  But 
the  principal  question  that  arose  on  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  concerned  the  Phocians.  Philip's 
ambassadors  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
permit  them  or  Halus  to  be  included  in  it  among 
the  allies  of  Athens.  Hence  the  orators  seem 
to  have  been  divided  into  three  parties  on  this 
subject.  There  were  some,  it  appears,  who 
made  this  and  the  other  demands  of  Philip-— as 
the  cession  of  Amphipolis,  the  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  Cardia  —  a  ground  for 
breaking  oflTthe  treaty.  It  was  probably  to  re- 
pel their  attempts  that  iEschines  entered  into  a 
review  of  the  various  occasions  on  which  the 
people  had  been  misled  by  evil  counsellors  to 
reject  advantageous  ofiTers  of  peace,*  and  that 
Eubulus  bade  the  assembly  consider  how  it  was 
to  provide  for  the  cost  of  a  fresh  war.f  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  Philocrates  proposed  not  only  to 
accede  to  all  Philip's  demands,  but  even  ex- 
pressly to  exclude  the  Phocians  and  Halus  from 
the  treaty.  To  this  extreme  it  is  probable  Demos- 
thenes and  iEschines  were  both  opposed :  and 
thus  we  see  how  the  arguments  of  each  might 
have  a  double  aspect,  which  made  it  easy,  with 
some  colour  of  truth,  to  exhibit  them  in  opposite 
lights.  Philocrates  found  that,  on  this  point, 
the  sense  of  the  people  was  against  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  drop  both  the  names.  Another 
diflference  of  opinion  which  divided  those  who 
were  in  favour  of  peace  arose  on  the  question 
of  alliance.  iEschines  says  that  when  the  first 
day's  assembly  broke  up,' the  general  impres- 
sion was  that  a  peace  was  to  be  concluded,  but 
that  the  alliance  was  to  be  declined,  and  that 
the  peace  was  to  be  shared  by  every  Greek 
state  that  wished  to  be  included  in  it,  and 
that  the  alliance  was  only  carried  by  an  arti- 
fice of  Demosthenes,  who  the  next  day  called 
up  Antipater  before  the  assembly,  and,  by  means 
of  some  preconcerted  questions,  persuaded  the 
people  that  the  peace  could  not  safely  be  sep- 
arated from  the  alliance.^.  Thus  both  were 
decreed,  and,  it  appears,  on  the  terms  dictated 
by  PhUip. 

*  De  F.  L.,  (t  78,  foil.  t  Dem.,  De  F.  L..  ^  833. 

t  Here  ia  a  point  in  which  iBsobinea  betrays  the  weak- 
neaa  of  hie  own  defence.  Denwathenea  (F.  L.,  ^  17}  chaised 
him  with  speaking  on  the  second  day  on  the  side  of  Philoc- 
rates, in  contradiction  to  the  opiniotf  be  bad  delirered  th« 
day  before.  The  defence  of  Machines  is,  that  the  second 
day,  according  to  the  decree  mured  by  Demoethenee,  was  to 
be  entirely  occupied  with  Toting,  and  that  no  apeaking  was 
then  allowed  (Aoy<tiv  ftif  vpoTcdhmtVy  r&v  Si  it^eiouv  4mr 
\vdvntvt  oitK  ^v  shruvt  F.  L.,  ^  69).    Yet  in  Ckes.,  ^  71, 
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A  strong  indication  that  the  affairs  of  Pbocis 
were  the  main  subjects  of  discussion  in  these 
debates  is,  that  throughout  them,  according  to 
^schines,  no  mention  was  made  of  Cersob- 
leptes.  He  had  at  this  time  no  representative 
to  protect  his  interests  at  Athens.  Bat  before 
the  day  came  on  which  the  deputies  present  in 
the  congress  were  to  take  the  oaths  in  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  to  the  Macedonian  ambassa- 
dors, one  Critobulus  of  Lampsacus  appeared  on 
his  behalf;  and,  in  an  assembly  in  which  De- 
mosthenes happened  to  preside,  a  motion  was 
made  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  by  his 
envoy,  together  with  the  other  allies  of  Athens. 
This  motion,  if  we  believe  ^schines,  was  car- 
Tied,  though  Demosthenes,  as  long  as  he  safely 
could,  resisted  the  wishes  of  the  assembly ;  but 
if  this  was  the  case,  we  must  suppose  that 
Philip's  envoys  afterward  refused  to  let  Critob- 
ulus take  the  oath;  for  that  he  should  have 
been  prevented  by  either  of  the  orators,  as  each 
asserted  of  the  other,  sounds  quite  incredible ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  name  was  not  annex- 
ed to  the  treaty.  It  appears  that  there  was 
ground  for  a  question  whether  Cersobleptes 
was  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  ally  of  Ath- 
ens ;  and,  in  a  letter  written  some  years  after- 
ward, Philip  alleges  that  the  envoy  of  Cersob- 
leptes was  prevented  from  taking  the  oath  by 
the  Athenian  generals,  the  board  before  which 
the  treaty  was  ratified.  But  the  generals  could 
no  more  than  either  of  the  orators  have  taken 
upon  them  to  decide  such  a  question,  especially 
against  the  decree  of  the  assembly :  the  objec- 
tion must  have  been  raised  by  the  Macedonians, 
and,  perhaps,  was  reserved,  by  mutual  consent, 
to  be  discussed  in  a  conference  with  Philip,  for 
which  it  was  expected  that  an  early  opportunity 
would  be  afiforded,  when  he  signed  the  treaty. 
Demosthenes  continued  his  hospitable  atten- 
tions to  the  Macedonian  ambassadors  as  long 
as  they  remained  at  Athens,  and,  on  their  de- 
parture, he  not  only  procured  beasts  for  tlieir 
journey,  but  himself  accompanied  them  a  part 
of  the  way  on  horseback.* 

Within  a  very  few  days  after  peace  was  de- 
creed, if  not  in  the  same  assembly,  an  embassy 
was  appointed  to  proceed  to  Philip's  court,  to 
receive  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  from  him 
and  his  allies.  Ten  ambassadors  were  again 
chosen,  and  certainly  the  greater  part,  prob- 
ably all,  were  the  same  as  had  been  sent  on  the 
first  embassy  :t  Aglaocreon  also  again  accom- 
panied them,  as  the  representative  of  the  allies. 
Demosthenes  afterward  wished  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  debates  on  the  peace  had  raised 
such  suspicions  in  his  mind  as  to  the  integrity 
of  his  former  colleagues,  especially  Philocrates 
and  iEschines,  that  he  would  have  declined  the 
ofilce,  if  he  had  not  undertaken  to  procure  the 
release  of  some  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who 
were  detained  in  Macedonia.t  iEschines  treats 

f~        ■ —  -  -  -      -  -  i  _    I      . 

he  relates  that  on  the  second  dajr  Demoethenee  got  the 
ataxt  of  all  the  other  speaken — n^KaraXaitf^avatv  to  Pni*ih 
dr&vl  tQv  aXAvy  irapaAiirwir  Xdyov. 

'  *  .fiachine*  (Ctee.,  4  76}  eaja  tit  Bij6af—tL  specimen  of 
tbetorical  exagfferation. 

t  Sprengel  ( ueberdie  PtaOeponymi^  Rheinisch  Musena, 
iu,  p.  383)  thinks  th«re  conld  be  no  need  of  a  fresh  elec- 
tion; that  the  ten  ambassadors,  who  had  acquitted  them- 
selves in  their  first  mission  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people, 
would  be  eonfirvied  in  their  oflSce  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  oaths,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
}  The  accovnt  he  giTes  of  this  transaction  it  extremelj 


this  as  an  empty  pretext,  because  Philip  had 
never  been  used  to  exact  ransom  for  his  Athe- 
nian prisoners  during  the  war ;  and  a  promise 
had  been  given,  in  his  name,  that  all  should  be 
released  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  concluded. 
But  it  is  clear  that  this  related  only  to  those 
whom  he  kept  in  his  own  hands ;  and  ^schines 
himself  admits  that,  among  the  instructions  of 
the  second  embassy,  one  was  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  That  Demosthe- 
nes, however,  was  especially  charged  with  this 
commission  does  not  appear,*  though  he  affects 
to  consider  it  as  the  only  business  for  which  he 
could  justly  be  held  responsible ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  vehement  obtestation,  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  accepted  his  commission  with 
reluctance,  or  would  willingly  have  foregone 
the  opportunity  of  watching  the  proceedings  of 
his  colleagues.  ^ 

Before  their  departure,  according  to  /Eschi- 
nes,  news  arrived  from  Thrace,  which  repre- 
sented the  afiTairs  of  Cersobleptes  as  in  an  ut- 
terly desperate  condition.^  It  was  contained  in 
a  despatch  from  Chares,  who,  it  seems,  was 
still  commanding  a  squadron  near  the  Helles- 
pont. It  was,  perhaps,  not  veiy  long  before, 
when  Philip's  intention  of  invading  the  domin- 
ions of  Cersobleptes  became  known  at  Athens, 
that  the  people  had  been  obliged  to  send  in 
search  of  Chares,  with  the  singular  message, 
that  they  wondered,  when  Philip  was  on  his 
march  to  the  Chersonesus,  that  they  had  not  so 
much  as  been  informed  where  their  general  and 
his  armament  were.  Chares  had  probably  been 
since  observing  Philip's  movements,  and  the 
first  intelligence  received  from  him  was,  that 
Cersobleptes  had  lost  his  kingdom,  and  that 
Philip  had  taken  possession  of  the  Sacred 
Mountain,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
it.  This  is  the  defence  which  i£schines  sets 
up  against  his  adversary's  charge,  that  Cersob- 
leptes was  ruined  through  his  delays.  He 
wishes  to  prove  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
saved  in  Thrace.  This,  however,  does  not  fol- 
low fiom  the  language  of  Chares,  even  if  he 
has  reported  it  faithfully.  It  seems  to  imply 
nothing  more  than  that  Philip  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing towards  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  this  is  the  very  ground  on  which  I^mos- 
thenes  professes  to  have  urged  his  colleagues 
to  hasten  their  departure.  £ven  if  it  had  been 
too  late  to  protect  Cersobleptes,  there  might 
havel)een  time  to  inteipose  between  the  con- 
queror and  some  of  the  Greek  towns  on  the 
Thracian  coast.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  impression  at  Athens,  notwithstanding, 
or,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  theiintelligence ; 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Denwsthenes,  the  coun- 

perplexing.  From  F.  L.,  ^  180,  it  would  seem  that  on  the 
lint  embassy  he  had  promised  some  of  the  prisonen  to  re- 
turn with  their  rsnsom.  Yet  the  narratiTe  m  ^  186,  which 
appears  to  be  meant  as  an  explanation  of  this  engagement, 
must  be  referred  to  the  second  embassy,  which  was  th« 
only  oecssion  on  which  he  could  say,  iv  oaif  oln(}  irdpovT6( 
vta  ^iXbnrov  iitrpiSonsv  tv  lUXXf'  Voemel  (Proleg.  in 
Orat.  de  Pace,  p.  260)  supposes  him  in  these  words  to  be 
speaking  of  the  first  embassy,  but  has  not  noticed  the  ex- 
treme difTiculty  of  reconciling  this  supposition  with  the 
context,  in  which  the  orator  had  clesrly  been  describing 
the  occurrences  of  the  second  embauy.  '  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  reason  to  imagine  that  Fhiifp  was  away  fnnn  Pel- 
la  when  the  first  embassy  arrived  there. 

*  Winiewski  (p.  02,  foil.)  conjectures  that  four  of  the 
others  were  likewise  charged  with  special  commissiona, 
I  But  the  conjecture  seems  unnecessary,  and  his  ai^gQmsDtl 
!  for  it  are  all  fallacies. 
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cO,  which  had  been  empowered  to  give  such 
instructions,  made  an  order,  on  the  third  of  the 
oext  month  (April),  that  the  envoys  should  de- 
part without  delaj,  and  that  Proxenas,  who 
was  stationed  at  Oreus,  should  convey  them  to 
any  quarter  where  they  might  hear  Philip  was. 
In  obedience  to  this  order  they  immediately 
proceeded  to  Oreus ;  but,  instead  of  embarking 
for  the  Hellespont,  which,  Demosthenes  says, 
they  could  have  reached  in  two  or  three  days, 
they  first  lingered  in  Oreus,  and  then  took  a 
circuitous  route  to  Macedonia,  so  as  to  con- 
sume three-and-twenty  days  in  the  journey. 
When  they  arrived  at  Pella,  Philip  had  not  yet 
returned  from  Thrace,  and  they  still  had  to  wait 
nearly  a  month  for  him  there.    i£schines  ad- 
mits the  waste  of  time,  but  pleads  that  the  or- 
der of  the  council  did  not  direct  them  to  go  to 
Thrace.    This  certainly  looks  like  a  paltry  eva* 
sion,  for  they  were  ordered  to  seek  Philip  wher- 
ever he  might  be  found ;  and  the  length  of  the 
interval  seems  to  confirm  the  statements  of 
Demosthenes  as  to  the  consequences  of  their 
neglect,  or,  at  least,  to  render  it  probable  that 
everything  was  not  lost  in^  Thrace  before  they 
set  out  from  Atheits. 

Philip,  on  his  return,  found  his  court  crowded 
with  envoys  from  all  parts  of  Greece ;  among 
the  rest,  from  all  the  states  principally  concern- 
ed io  the  Sacred  War ;  from  Thebes,  Thessaly, 
Phocis,  and  Sparta.  It  was  now  universally 
notorious  that  he  was  about  to  take  some  deci- 
sive step  towards  the  termination  of  the  con- 
test ;  the  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  anxiously  fix- 
ed upon  his  movements ;  but  his  designs  were 
still  wrapped  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The 
Athenian  ambassadors,  though  the  express  ob^ 
ject  of  their  mission  was  only  to  procure  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to  transact  some 
other  business  of  a  formal  nature,  had  received 
instructions  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  com^ 
trumwealth  in  any  other  way  as  they  might  find  op- 
porturtUy ;  and  the  meanmg  of  this  clause  was 
sufficiently  intelligible  at  a  time  when  public 
attention  was  engrossed  by  one  subject,  ^s- 
chines,  however,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  discerned  the  secret  ob- 
ject, which  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to 
intimate  more  distinctly  in  the  decree  under 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  were  to  act ;  and 
in  a  conference  which  they  held  together  before 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  he  repre- 
sented to  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  and  to  insti- 
gate Philip  against  Thebes.  We  collect  from 
his  report  of  the  conversation  which  ensued, 
that  Demosthenes  thought  nothing  would  be 
gamed  by  such  an  attempt,  and  that  it  could' 
only  serve  to  exasperate  the  Thebans.  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  each  should  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion in  the  choice  of  the  topics  on  which  he 
addressed  the  king.  At  the  audience,  accord- 
ing to  iEschines,  Demosthenes — not  abashed 
by  bis  previous  misfortune — though  confessed- 
ly the  youngest,  forced  his  colleagues,  notwith- 
standing the  unfriendly  terms  on  which  he  now 
stood  with  them  all,  to  allow  him  to  speak  first. 
But  we  could  more  easily  believe  the  story  of 
his  failure  on  the  former  occasion  than  what  his 
adversary  relates  of  this ;  that  he  excited  the 
ridicule  of  the  by-standers,  and  put  his  col- 
leagues to  the  blush,  by  a  fulsome  enumeration 


of  the  good  offices  he  had  rendered  to  I^ilip** 
ambassadors  at  Athens.  It  was  certainly  not 
for  such  a  purpose  that  he  demanded  the  first 
turn.  iEschines  is  probably  more  faithful  in 
his  report  of  his  own  speech.  It  turned,  it 
seems,  on  the  history  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
and  the  Amphictyonic  league,  and  its  object 
was  to  convince  Philip  that  by  the  destruction 
of  Thespise  and  Platiea  the  Thebans  had  viola- 
ted the  fundamental  laws  of  the  league,  and  had 
broken  the  oath  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  the  times  of  Amphictyon  or  Acrisius  for 
the  security  of  the  Amphictyonic  cities  against 
each  other's  hostile  violence.  He  acknowledg- 
ed that  the  war  with  Phocis  was  just  and  pious ; 
that  the  Amphictyonic  council  ought  to  be  rein- 
stated in  its  ancient  authority,  and  the  authors 
of  the  sacrilege — ^the  guilty  individuals,  not  the 
state,  if  it  surrendered  them  to  justice — ^to  be 
punished ;  and  he  exhorted  Philip  not  to  sane 
tion  the  injustice  of  the  Thebans,  whom,  more- 
over, he  seems  to  have  charged  with  a  design 
of  seizing  the  sacred  treasure  for  themselves. 
Excellent  arguments,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlightening  Philip*s  conscience,  but  so  wide 
of  every  other,  that  when  we  remember  they 
were  addressed  to  the  conqueror  of  Methone 
and  Olynthus,  the  orator's  simplicity  is  almost 
enough  to  awaken  a  doubl  about  his  honesty. 

For  the  more  private  scenes  which  passed 
during  the  embassy's  stay  at  Philip's  court,  we 
can  still  less  rely  on  the  statements  of  either 
orator.  Demosthenes  accuses  his  colleagues, 
especially  iEschines,  of  bribery,  and  a  treason- 
able clandestine  correspondence  with  Philip; 
but  he  seems  to  admit  that  the  charge  rests 
mainly  on  his  construction  of  their  subsequent 
Conduct.  Philip  did  not  ratify  the  treaty  at 
Pella,  but  induced  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
to  accompany  him  on  his  march  through  Thes- 
saly as  far  as  Phere.  The  pretext  which  he 
alleged  for  this  delay  was,  that  he  desired  their 
mediation  between  the  Pharsalians  and  Halus ; 
but  his  motive  seems  clearly  to  have  been  that 
which  Demosthenes  assigns ;  he  did  not  wish 
them  to  return  to  Athens  before  he  was  ready 
to  invade  Phocis.*  The  place  in  which  he  at 
length  signed  the  treaty  was,  according  to  De- 
mosthenes, one  not  at  all  proper  for  such  a  so- 
lemnity, but  favourable,  perhaps,  to  his  object ; 
a  common  inn  at  Pherie.  Here,  it  seems,  he  de- 
manded that  the  Phocians  and  Halus  should  be 
expressly  excluded  from  the  treaty;  and  De- 
mosthenes  says  that  his  colleagues  consented 

*  The  mmnner  in  which  Demosthene*  (De  Cor.,  4  40)  haa 
expressed  himself  on  this  subject  has  afibided  a  handle  for 
an  imputation  on  the  Athenians,  of  ignorunee  even  ffroaser 
than  mi^bt  be  expected  in  an  English  county  meeting. 
Demosthenes,  it  seams,  trusted  that  his  andience  were  not 
aware  "  that  nothing  could  so  effectually  check  the  hostile 
preparation  of  a  power  desiring  that  its  proparation  should 
remain  a  secret,  as  the  prseence  of  the  emhassies  from  pow- 
ers interested  to  appose  the  purpose  of  the  preparation." 
This  ignorance  woold  indeed  be  surprising  in  the  Atheni- 
ans, since  JEsofaines  informs  us  (Ctes.,  ^  63)  that  Demoa- 
thenes  himself  used  to  warn  them  that  Philip's  ambassadon 
were  spies.  But  the  wander  ceases  when  we  obaerre  that 
Demosthenes  reprseents  his  colleagues  as  all  in  Philip^s  in- 
terest ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  he  explains  how  )ie 
was  parvTented  from  sending  home  information,  unless  he 
had  cbooen  to  convey  it  in  a  separate  despatch.  (F.  L^  i 
193.)  Why  he  should  not  haTo  Tentured  to  take  tnat  step 
is  a  different  question.  We  have  already  intimated  that  hie 
was  probably  not  yet  aware  of  the  object  of  Philip's  expedi- 
tion himstflr;  and  this,  not  the  actual  prenaration,  i 
what  Philip  desired  to  keep  secret.  But  on  the  £m»  of 
own  statements  there  is  at  least  no  absurdity. 
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to  accept  the  ratification  in  this  form ;  and  that 
this  was  the  fact  which  first  roused  his  suspi- 
cions that  they  were  lending  themselves  to 
Philip  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  Phocis.*  Phil- 
ip, however,  had  from  the  first  declared  by  his 
ambassadors  that  he  did  not  mean  to  treat  with 
the  Phocians  ;t  and  perhaps  he  was  forced,  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Thebans  and  the  Thes- 
salians,  to  insist  upon  this  correction  of  the 
treaty^  though  it  seems  hardly  credible  that 
the  Athenian  ambassadors  should  have  ventu- 
red to  permit  it ;  so  that  this  fact  did  not  much 
alter  the  previous  state  of  things,  and  could  not 
be  considered  as  a  decisive  indication  of  his  de- 
signs. It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  suspi- 
cions of  Demosthenes  were  still  but  feebly  ex- 
cited. He  says,  indeed,  that  he  proposed  a 
draught  of  a  letter  to  the  people,  which  his  col- 
leagues rejected,  and  that  they  sent  another  in- 
stead, full  of  delusive  representations.  But  we 
neither  hear  what  were  the  contents  of  his  let- 
ter, nor  why  he  did  not  send  one  privatdy  on 
his  own  behalf  to  communicate  his  doubts  and 
fears.  He  also  asserts  that  be  wished  to  leave 
his  colleagues,  and  to  return  home  by  himself, 
and  that  he  had  hired  a  vessel  for  this  purpose, 
but  was  not  sufifered  to  embark ;  but  any  one 
who  is  famfliar  with  the  manner  of  the  Attic 
orators  will  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  this 
may  have  been  only  a  strong  way  of  expressing 
the  fact  that,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
he  endeavoured  as  much  as  he  could  to  hasten 
the  departure  of  the  embassy,  and  perhaps 
threatened  to  return  alone.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  it  remained  at  Pheras  after  it  had 
transact^  its  business;  but  it  set  out  for 
Athens,  where  it  arrived  on  the  10th  of  June, 
about  the  same  time  that  Philip  began  to  move 
towards  Thermopylie. 

The  crisis  was  near  at  hand ;  yet  Demosthe- 
nes contends  that  there  was  still  time  left  to 
avert  it,  if  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  had  not 
been  blinded  to  the  danger  by  the  perfidious  arts 
of  i£8chines.  If  the  Phocians  had  united  their 
forces  with  those  of  Athens  to  resist  Philip's 
progress,  he  would  probably  have  been  compel- 
led to  abandon  his  attenfpt ;  but  even  an  Athe- 
nian armament,  not  supported  by  the  Phocians, 
might  at  least  haye  opposed  a  formidable  obsta- 
cle to  his  passage.  He  had,  however,  taken 
measures  to  secure  himself  on  both  sides,  and 
found  means,  at  the  same  time,  to  lull  the  Athe- 
nians into  inaction,  and  to  allure  the  Phocians 
into  submission.  The  result  is  much  clearer 
than  the  machinations  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished ;  yet,  with  respect  to  Athens,  even  these 
are  so  plainly  disclosed  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  two  rival  orators,  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  as  to  their  general  nature. 

The  envoys,  on  their  return,  made  their  re- 

r  ^Kovs  iifieXXe  ^iXt-nns 

ce^oat.  We  haTe  tnntcribed  the  peasage,  that  the  reMl- 
er  may  be  able  to  judge  at  once  whetder  the  following  com- 
ment on  it— though  by  acontomner  of  the  idle  leanud-~cui 
liavo  been  the  effect  of  eimplo  careleasnen  or  of  honeat  ig^ 
Borance.  **We  find  him  (Demoithenes)  acknowledging 
that  the  interest  of  the  Phocians  was  totally  anjvorided  for 
m  the  treaty  with  Macedonia,  and  this  he  jiMtifies  eo  far  as 
to  avow  that  he  im^ated  no  ill  even  to  ^schines  on  that 
•Rconnt :  euait^v  km  ifv  eMf  J[v ;  it  was  very  well  to  be 
silent  aboat  it  end  let  it  alone." 

t  Demosth.,  F.  L.,  *  368,  oi  vap^ixtivov  irpia6m  vpo6Xt- 
Y9V  viiiy  Sri  ^iaxias  oi  npooSixtrat  ^/Aiirvof  vvji/(((x«Vf. 


port,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  first  to  the  conn* 
cil  and  then  to  the  assembly.    The  council- 
chamber,  Dexposthenes  says,  was  thronged  with 
spectators  ;*  perhaps  an  unusual  indication  of 
the  public  anxiety ;  and  he  took  this  earliest 
opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  conduct  of 
his  colleagues ;  and,  as  he  obtained  a  patient 
hearing,  his  charges  produced  such  an  effect  on 
the  council,  that  it  withheld  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  the  invitation  to  the  public  table,  with  which 
every  embassy  on  its  return  was  usually  hon* 
cured.    Hie  assembly  was  held  on  the  thir- 
teenth ;  and  here  Machines  was  heard  first. 
The  only  difference  between  him  and  his  ad- 
versary, as  to  the  substance  of  his  speech,  re 
lates  to  a  point  of  very  slight  importance.    They 
perfectly  agree  as  to  the  main  fact :  that  all  ho 
said  was  i^apted  to  raise  expectations  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  which  proved  completely 
fallacious.    Demosthenes  asserts  that  .Machi- 
nes professed  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Philip*s  designs,  and  assured  the  people  that 
they  might  steely  remain  quiet,  and  that  within  a 
few  days  they  would  have  news  exactly  to  their 
wish  :  Thespiae  and  Plate  were  to  be  restored ; 
Thebes  to  be  humbled,  depnved  of  her  sover- 
eignty over  Bceotia,  and  even  to  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  the  designs  imputed  to  her  on  the 
Delphic  temple.    The  Eubceans,  too,  as  he  had 
learned  from  one  of  their  ambassadors  at  the 
court  of  Macedonia,  were  aware  that  Philip 
meant  to  give  up  their  island  to  Athens  as  a 
satisfaction  for  Amphipolis.    Nor  were  the  ben- 
efits which  they  were  to  expect  from  him  to 
end  here :  there  was  still  another  in  reserve, 
which  the  orator  had  laboured  to  obtain  for 
them,  but  which  he  would  not  yet  mention — a 
hint,  which  no  one  could  mistake,  at  the  recoT- 
ery  of  Oropus.    According  to  his  own  account, 
^schines  had  given  no  pledges,  had  held  out 
no  promises,  but  bad  simply  related  what  he 
had  said  himself,  and  what  he  heard  from  others 
on  his  embassy ;  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
inform  the  people  of  all  the  reports  which  were 
current  among  the  Greeks  on  a  subject  which 
so  deeply  interested  Athens.!    But  in  another 
part  of  the  same  speech  he  rests  his  defence 
on  a  very  different  ground.    He  asks  whether, 
at  the  time  when  he  is  accused  of  deceiving  the 
people,  all  Greece  was  not  under  the  same  er- 
ror 1  whether  it  was  not  notorious  tluat  the  Spar- 
tan ministers  at  the  Macedonian  court  were 
confident  and  threatening,  the  Thebans  deject- 
ed and  alarmed  ?  whether  the  Thessalians  did 
not  exultingly  proclaim  that  Philip's  expedition 
was  undertaken  only  on  their  account  1  wheth- 
er some  of  Philip's  chief  courtiers  had  not  ex- 
pressly declared  to  some  of  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadors that  their  master  meant  to  restore 
the  Bxcotian  cities  ?  and  whether  it  was  not  the 
universal  expectation  at  Athens  that  he  would 
humble  Thebes  1    That  it  was,  appears  certain ; 
but  another  question  is,  whether  it  was  not  by 
.^schines  himself  that  it  had  been  so  widely 
diffused  1     Philip  himself  was   clearly  much 
more  guarded ;  the  letter  which  he  sent  with 
the  envoys  on  this  occasion  was,  according  to 
Demosthenes,  less  encouraging  than  the  for- 

*  De  F.  L.,  4  19,  fttcrip  HutritPt  not  as  Voemel  (Frol^. 
ad  Ormt.  de  Pace,  p.  967)  explains  it,  referta  imparitu  #«•*- 
torHu9. 

t  F.  L.,  ^196,  hxtiX^tv  6tiv  Hhf  irtfXiv  iaf6ti4(  X^^ 
'BAAqyuceS  iv^xoov  uvm. 
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mer  one.  It  contained  an  apology  for  the  de- 
lay of  the  embassy's  return,  which  he  took  upon 
himself;  threw  oat  a  hint  about  the  prisoners, 
tending  to  depreciate  the  merit  of  the  services 
rendered  to  them  by  Demosthenes,*  and  gave 
the  most  obliging  assurances  of  good-will,  but 
in  language  which  evidently  meant  nothing. 
Yety  in  the  mood  which  i£schines  had  inspired, 
even  such  professions  might  seem  to  confirm 
hie  report  Demosthenes  says  that  he  endeav- 
oured in  vain  to  awaken  a  more  sober  and  cau- 
tious spirit ;  he  was  heard  with  impatience 
when  he  declared  that  b^  knew  nothing  about 
the  truth  of  the  report  made  by  his  colleagues ; 
bat  when  he  addeid  that  he  did  not  believe  it, 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  popular  clamour, 
which,  aided  by  the  taunts  of  iEschines,  and 
the  jests  of  Philocrates,  who  said  it  was  no 
wonder  that  he  and  a  water-drinker  were  not 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  reduced  him  to  si- 
lence ;  and  the  manner  in  which  iEschines 
meets  this  assertion  confinns  rather  than  dis- 
proves it.  The  prospects  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited were  too  dazzling  to  be  readily  exchan- 
ged for  a  reality  very  unwelcome  in  itself,  and 
impoeing  the  necessity  of  immediate  vigorous 
exertion.  The  people  rested  complacently  on 
its  hopes.  The  interests  of  the  Phocians  were 
an  object  of  subordinate  importance ;  provided 
Thebes  was  pot  exalted  by  their  fall,  they  might 
safely  b6  abandoned  to  Philip's  justice  and  gen- 
erosi^.  A  decree  was  carried,  on  the  motion 
of  Philocrates,  in  which  Philip  was  praised  and 
thanked,  and  the  peace  and  alliance  were  ex- 
tended to  his  successors ;  and  it  was  declared 
that,  unless  the  Phocians  consented  to  deliver 
up  the  temple  to  its  rightful  guardians,  the  Am- 
phictyons,  Athens^erself  would  lend  her  aid  to 
compel  them.  Another  embassy  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  to  present  this  decree  to  Phil- 
ip, and,  it  seems,  to  attend  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons,  which,  it  was  expected,  would 
shortly  be  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  affairs 
of  Phocis.  i£schines  and  Demosthenes  were 
both  nominated  as  ambassadors ;  but  Demos- 
thenes solemnly  declined  the  commission,  on  a 
plea  confirmed  by  his  oath,  as  the  law  in  such 
cases  required.  ^Eschines,  according  to  his 
own  iaccount,  had  returned  in  ill  health  from 
the  second  embassy,  and,  though  he  did  not  de- 
cline the  new  office,  was  unable  to  set  out  im- 
mediately, and  obtained  leave  to  stay  behind. 
His  adversary  treats  this  as  a  mere  pretext ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that,  if  Demosthenes  had 
gone,  he  would  not  have  stayed  at  home. 

Thus,  then,  Philip's  object  was  completely 
attained  at  Athens,  and  the  Phocians  were  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  their  nearest  and  most  pow- 
erful ally.  How  far  their  deliberations  were 
swayed,  or  their  fate  determined,  by  these  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Athenian  assembly,  is  still  a 
doubtful  question,  on  which  we  cannot  come  to 
any  satisfactory  conclusion,  because  we  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  parties 
in  Phocis,  or  with  the  situation  of  Phalaecus. 
It  suited  the  purpose  of  Demosthenes  to  take 
no  notice  of  him,  but  to  represent  all  that  he  did 
88  the  act  of  the  Phocian  people,  and  as  the  ef- 
fect of  the  treachery  of  Machines  and  the  ere- 

*  T«t  ik«  totvitj  of  tht  qnotetioD,  tvv;  «fyfiaXiirv«;  vW 
hOu^iMMl  fwi  XtmoBm  (F.  L.,  4  44),  tmkn  it  dificnlt 
to  oBtunlM  iMfw  it  ooold  hw  such  » tendenejr. 


dulity  of  the  Athenians.     iEschines  contends 
that,  before  his  first  embassy,  Phalaecus  had 
manifested  his  distrust  of  Athens,  and  his  in- 
clination to  place  confidence  in  Philip ;  and  the 
first  part  of  this  assertion,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  certainly  true;  but  that  he  was  at  first 
more  disposed  to  trust  Philip  is  not  so  clear. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  while  Philip  was  on  his 
march  towards  Thermopylae,  the  Phocians  were 
joined  by  a  Lacediemonian  army  commanded  by 
King  Archidamus.    Diodorus  says  that  they  bad 
sent  for  these  succours ;  which  might  be  natural- 
ly conjectured,  but  is  rendered  very  doubtful  by 
the  sequel.    A  hint  of  Demosthenes*  inclines  us 
to  believe  that,  when  Philip  was  known  to  be 
preparing  an  expedition  to  Phocis,  the  Spartans 
sent  this  force  either  on  a  secret  understanding 
with  him,  or  on  the  strength  of  the  assurances 
which  they  received  of  his  favourable  intentions 
from  their  ambassadors  at  Pella.    When  Philip 
drew  near,  Archidamus — ^possibly  with  an  hon- 
ourable purpose  of  making  the  best  terms  for 
the  Phocians — proposed  to  Phalaecus  to  garri- 
son the  frontier  towns  which  conunanded  the 
pass  of  Thermopyle.    But  Phalaecus  did  not 
find  his  account  in  a  plan  which  would  have  de- 
prived him  of  the  means  of  bargaining  for  him- 
self; and  it  seems  that  he  rejected  the  offer 
with  a  taunting  admonition,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  look  to  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Sparta  at  home  than  to  concern  himself  about 
those  of  Phocis. t    Archidamus,  either  conceiv- 
ing some  suspicion  of  treachery,  or  seeing  no 
prospect  of  serving  the  Phocians,  withdrew.! 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Pha- 
laecus wished  to  remain  in  his  country,  and  to 
retain  his  dignity,  and  that  he  would  not  l^ve 
rejected  any  aid  for  this  purpose  which  did  not 
endanger  his  independence.    But  when  he  saw 
Philip  advancing,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  restoring  the 
authority  of  the  Amphictyon  council,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  make  his  choice.    It  may, 
indeed,  be  doubted  whether,  if  he  had  been  sure 
of  support  both  fW)m  Sparta  and  Athens,  and 
had  not  been  conscious  that  he  had  personally 
alienated  both  states,  he  would  have  ventured 
to  defy  the  power  of  Macedonia,  though  it  ap- 
pears that,  afler  his  restoration,  he  had  carried 

*  De  F.  L..  ^  80,  rod;  AanSatfioylovs  lunwiftirtn  mivra 
tA  rpdyiu^  inmox6(uv§s  wpdffiiv  Utivois :  which  ha«  beaa 
coautTUed  into  an  uTitatioa  to  the  Sportani  to  take  Ub« 
lead  in  ttttUng  ike  Sacred  War. 

t  imcplvovTo  a{>7(i  rdt  tik  ^irdpnn  iavk  StStANUt  Ktiuil 
(rd.  Cod.  Rag.)  naP'  ahnls^  (.£Kh.,  De  F.L.,  «  140.)  We 
hare  Tentticed  on  tna  intarpietatioa  given  in  the  text  o(  this 
difficult  passage — ^which  seems  also  to  have  been  Taylor's, 
who  says,  vena  mumt :  re$  veeirae  cwofe— notwithsuad- 
ing  Weiske*B  adxnonitioii,  De  H^jwrAote,  ii.,  S5,  n.  SI.  It 
may,  independently  of  the  context,  be  more  natural  to  sup- 
ply ^aanvrts  than  KtXeiwTt:  m&t  Stii  but  the  latter  oon- 
stniction  is  certainly  adraiesifale  (on  the  inflniti-r*  need  for 
the  imperative,  see  Matthia,  Gr.  Oram.,  ^  M7).  and  the 
sense  i^qpeaxs  to  require  it.  If  the  safaject  of  otiihmg  in 
Fhalocns  (ol  ripawoi),  the  answer  seems  absurd,  whaterer 
sense  be  giren  to  rh  TrrdprrfS  fav&.  Weiske*s  proposal,  to 
read  kqI  rk  iii)  wap*  ahrots,  with  the  sense  pericmoeos  eibi  cf 
gravee  eate  Sporianot,  eliamei  proad  eint^  nednm  si  in  Pho- 
cide  ant  in  Pylaids  castellia,  is  at  least  as  surprising  as  any 
of  those  which  he  rejects. 

t  We  refor  the  stanr  to  thia  smoch,  though  JEachinse,De 
F.  L.,  ^  I4S,  seems  to  utimate  that  the  affiiir  took  plaoe  be- 
fine  he  was  appointed  on  the  first  embassy  to  Philip.  Bat 
he  was  probi^  tempted  to  apply  to  Sfinrta  what  be  had 
only  ptorsd  with  regud  to  Athens ;  and  it  seems  dear  tiink 
Demosthenes  is  allnding  to  the  expedatioa  of  Andiidamusb 
aroarently  with  the  meaning  we  hare  assigned,  De  F.  L,, 
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on  the  war  m  Bceotia  with  unabated  success. 
But  if  he  had  wavered  before,  the  proceedings 
at  Athens  after  the  second  embassy,  as  they 
proved  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
that  quarter,  must  have  decided  him.  It  was 
now  evident  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay 
in  timely  submission ;  and  even  a  purely  patri- 
otic feeling  might  have  deterred  him  from  pro- 
longing a  useless  contest.  He  had  envoys,  or, 
at  least,  couriers^  at  Athens  on  the  thirteenth 
of  June,  from  whom  he  received  early  intelli- 
gence of  all  that  took  place  in  the  assembly  on 
that  day.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  he  had 
been  in  suspense  up  to  that  moment  *,  but  the 
accounts  he  heard,  while  they  satisfied  his  own 
mind,  enabled  him  to  quiet  the  doubts  and  scru- 
ples of  others,  and  perhaps  for  the  moment  to 
reconcile  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take.  He  had  no  doubt 
been  for  some  time  in  negotiation  with  Philip, 
and  the  final  compact  was  soon  adjusted.  Pha- 
liecus  was  permitted  to  retire  with  his  troops, 
and  led  8000  mercenaries  away  with  him  to 
seek  his  fortunes  in  Peloponnesus.  He  after- 
ward crossed  over  into  Crete,  where,  after  sev- 
eral vicissitudes,  he  was  killed  while  besieging 
Cydonia,  as  some  believed,  by  fire  which  feU 
from  heaven ;  according  to  other  accounts,  by 
one  of  his  own  soldiers.  Philip  took  possession 
of  Alponus,  Thronium,  and  Nicsa,  and  advan- 
ced without  delay  into  the  heart  of  Phocis.  No 
conditions,  it  seems,  had  been  made  on  behalf 
of  the  Phocians ;  and  on  the  approach  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  which  was  now  re-enforced 
with  Thessalian  and  Theban  troops,  most  of 
the  towns  surrendered  at  discretion.  There 
were,  however,  some  which,  either  irritated  by 
the  presence  of  their  inveterate  enemies  as 
Philip's  allies,  or  instigated  by  some  leading 
men,  who  may  have  had  private  grounds  of 
alarm  in  the  consciousness  of  their  past  con- 
duct, made  a  fruitless  attempt  at  resistance. 
They  were  taken  by  storm»  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
slavery.  Philip  himself  avows  this  proceeding ; 
and  as  it  was  not  more  rigorous  than  his  treat- 
ment of  other  places,  which  gave  him  no  great* 
er  provocation,  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute 
it  to  the  influence  of  the  Thebans  or  Thessali- 
ans.  He  then  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
Delphi,  and  convened  a  council  of  the  Amphio- 
tyons,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  those  who  had  in- 
curred the  guilt  of  sacrilege. 

The  tidings  of  these  events,  which  were  suc- 
cessively brought  to  Athens,  roused  the  people 
from  a  pleasing  dream  to  a  bitter  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment, fear,  and  resentment.  It  seems 
that,  before  they  learned  the  decisive  blow,  they 
received  a  letter  from  Philip,  in  which  he  invi- 
ted them  to  join  thehr  forces  with  his.  De- 
mosthenes, indeed,  speaks  of  two  such  let- 
ters ;  and  perhaps  that  which  was  brought  by 
the  second  embassy  contained  such  an  invita- 
tion. But  if  so,  it  appears  from  ^Eschines  that 
it  must  have  been  repeated  afler  the  treaty  with 
PhalsBCUs.  Machines  contends  that,  if  the 
Athenians  had  complied  with  it,  they  mi^t 
have  counteracted  the  control  which  the  The- 
bans and  Thessalians  exerted  over  Philip,  and 
have  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  intentions  which 


*  D«mo«th«iiBt  Cftlla  them  itpMas,  JStchines  i»ouoK^ 


he  had  intimated,  and  really  entertained ;  iwi 
that  Demosthenes  and  his  party  excited  a  sus- 
picion that  he  meant  to  seize  the  Athenian 
troops  as  hostages.*  On  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes professes  to  believe  that,  even  afler 
Philip  had  penetrated  through  Thermopylc,  a 
vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  Athens  might 
have  encouraged  the  Phocians  to  resist  him, 
and  have  enabled  them  to  sustain  his  attacks 
until  scarcity  of  provisions,  in  a  country  which 
had  so  long  been  the  theatre  of  a  wasting  war, 
would  have  forced  him  to  retreat. f  We  can 
hardly  decide  which  supposition  is  the  more 
improbable ;  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  course 
which  the  Athenians  adopted  was  the  most  un- 
wise that  could  have  been  suggested  to  them. 
They  received  the  first  intelligence,  if  not  of 
Philip^s  convention  with  Phalaecus,  at  least  of 
his  hostile  march  through  Phocis,  from  Dercy- 
lus,  one  of  the  envoys,  who  had  proceeded  on 
.their  way  to  the  Macedonian  camp  as  far  as 
Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  where  they  heard  the  news, 
which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary  that  they 
should  obtain  farther  instructions  fVom  home. 
Dercylus  seems  to  have  been  sent  forward, 
and  reaching  Athens  on  the  twenty-fourth, 
found  the  people  in  assembly  on  some  basiness 
concerning  the  arsenal  in  Pu-ieus.  He  report- 
ed, perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  the  ac- 
counts he  had  heard,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  Philip  had  declared  himself  unreserved^ 
on  the  side  of  Thebes ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  now  made  no  secret  of  his  intentions  as  to 
the  Boeotian  towns,  if  he  did  not,  in  the  course 
of  his  march,  compel  some  of  them  to  admit 
Theban  garrisons.  Still,  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
narrative  of  ^Eschines,  the  news  did  not  seem 
so  certain  or  so  decisive  as  to  call  for  an  imme- 
diate demonstration  of  public  feeling,  or  even 
to  prevent  the  embassy  from  renewing  its  jour- 
ney to  attend  the  council  of  Amphictyons ;  and 
./Eschines,  having  now  recovered  his  strength, 
did  not  shrink  from  the  duty  of  accompanying 
them,  though  it  compelled  him  to  witness  the 
extinction  of  all  the  hopes  which  he  had,  at 
least,  helped  to  raise  as  to  the  issue  of  the  war. 
Afler  their  departure,  it  seems  that  either  the 
first  tidings  were  confirmed,  or  new  and  more 
alarming  reports  received ;  for  the  people  was 
induced  to  manifest  its  grief  and  consternation 
by  a  decree,  which  directed  all  the  preparations 
usually  made  when  a  hostile  army  was  about  to 
invade  Attica.  It  ordered  the  fortresses  on  the 
frontier  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  the  for- 
tifications of  Piraeus  to  be  repaired ;  women  and 
children,  and  moveable  property,  to  be  brought 
within  the  walls ;  and  that  a  festival  of  Hercu- 
les, which  usually  took  place  in  the  country, 
should  be  celebrated  in  the  city.  This  measdro 
was  no  doubt  less  an  effect  of  a  real  panic  than 
a  burst  of  ill-humour,  which  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  suppress.  It  afforded  Philip  occasion 
for  expostula^on,  which  roust  have  inflamed  the 
people's  anger  the  more,  as  it  admitted  of  no 
reply.  He  addressed  another  letter  to  them,  in 
which  he  calmly  apprized  them  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  occupied  Phocis,  and  the  pun- 
ishment he  had  inflicted  on  the  towns  which 
resisted  him.    He  had  heard  that  they  were 


*  Do  F.  L.,  «  145. 
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preparing  to  sacoour^the  Phocians,  and  wrote 
that  they  might  spare  themselves  so  useless  a 
laboar.  It  was  hardly  right,  just  afler  they  had 
made  peace,  to  go  forth  to  battle,  especiaUy 
as  the  Phocians  were  not  comprehended  in  the 
treaty ;  so  that  all  they  would  gain  by  their  in- 
terference would  be  the  shame  of  an  unavailing 
aggression. 

It  seems  Teiy  improbable  that  Philip  or  his 
allies  should  have  waited  for  the  ordinary  time 
of  an  Amphictyonic  meeting,  which  would  not 
have  arrived  before  the  autumn,  to  accomplish 
their  several  ends.  The  Thebans  and  Thessa- 
lians  were  burning  for  revenge  on  the  Phocians ; 
and  Philip  had  an  object  in  view,  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  was  willing  to  gratify  their  wishes. 
The  Amphictyonic  council,  reinstated  in  its  an- 
cient authority  with  a  force  such  as  it  never 
before  had  at  its  command  to  execute  its  de- 
crees, first  deUberated  on  the  penalty  due  to  the 
impiety  of  the  Phqcians.  The  states  which  it 
represented  on  this  occasion  were  aU,  except 
Athens,  bitter  enemies  of  the  conquered  people. 
But  it  is  remaitable  that  among  them  aJl  none 
exhibited  such  violent  animosity  as  the  tribes  of 
Mount  QBta.  Their  deputies,  according  to  iEs- 
chines,  proposed  to  inflict  the  extreme  punish- 
ment of  sacrilege— i>recipitation  from  the  roclc 
—on  the  whole  adult  male  population,  at  least 
of  some  Phocian  towns.  JSschines  claims  the 
merit  of  having  successfully  interceded  to  avert 
this  bloody  sentence,  which  probably  never  en- 
tered into  the  minds  of  atay  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  and  WAuld  not  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Philip.  Their  hatred  was  satis- 
lied  with  a  milder  doom,  which,  as  far  as  was 
pQBSible,  erased  the  name  of  Phocis  irom  the 
hst  of  Greek  states,  and  crushed  its  independ- 
eooe  forever.  All  the  Phocian  cities  except 
Abs,  twenty-two  in  number,  were  condemned 
to  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  popula- 
tion to  be  disperrod  in  villages  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance irom  each  other,  and  none  containing 
more  than  fifty  dwellings.  They  were  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute  of  sixty  talents  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  until  they  should  have  restored  the 
trhole  amount  of  the  plundered  treasure,  which 
was  estimated— *and  there  was  no  one  to  con- 
trol this  valuation — at  10,000  talents,  and  in  the 
mean  while  they  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
arms  or  horses;  the  persons  who  had  taken 
the  principal  part  in  the  spoliation  of  the  temple, 
and  who  had  fled  the  country,  were  to  be  pur- 
sued and  brought  to  justice.  Finally,  the  Pho- 
cians were  deprived  of  all  access  to  the  temple 
and  of  their  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  council ; 
and  the  two  votes  which  they  had  possessed 
were  transferred  to  the  King  of  Macedonia  and 
his  suecessors.  Sparta  was  also  deprived  of 
her  share  in  the  Amphictyonic  privileges  of  the 
Dorian  race.*  The  honour  of  presiding  at  the 
Pythian  Games  was  henceforth  to  be  shared 
by  Philip  "With  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians.t 

Thus,  then,  Philip  had  attained  an  end  which 
he  had  probably  been  long  ahning  at,  but  which 
was  nevertheteas  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was 
not  easy  for  any  one  else  to  divine  it ;  and  this 
was  the  great  advantage  which  contributed 

*  Ptt.iu.,  z.,  8, 9. 

t  iKodonis  (zVi.,  60)  iddt  as  a  Teaaon.  beeauM  tbe  Co- 
riathiaoM  had  taken  part  in  the  impietjof  the  Phodana— aa 
f  Corinth  had  pfrenoasly  weaided  at  the  Pjrthian  Games. 
ptoanMy  IModorna  ooBfimadad  them  with  the  bthmian. 


more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  to  his  success. 
He  had  little  need  of  any  deeper  artifices  than 
silence  and  patience.  While  he  kept  aloof 
from  the  chief  scene  of  action,  which  secretly 
engaged  the  largest  share  of  his  attention,  and 
extended  his  power  in  other  quarters,  and  suf- 
fered the  Greeks  to  form  their  conjectures  on 
his  designs,  with  periiaps  no  more  encc^urage- 
ment  than  a  few  hints  dropped  by  his  generals 
and  ministers,  the  course  of  events  was  quietly 
working  in  his  favour,  and  put  him  in  possession 
of  all  that  he  desired  almost  without  a  struggle. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  t)referred,  if  he  had 
been  able,  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
Bceotian  towns ;  but  the  good-will  of  Thebes 
was  at  this  juncture  more  important  to  him 
than  that  of  Athens,  and  he  could  still  wait  and 
be  silent.  And  hence  we  are  led  to  doubt 
whether,  in  this  transaction,  he  resorted  to  the 
arts  of  corruption  which  Demosthenes  imputes 
to  him,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  nothing 
clearly  proved  in  the  conduct  of  ^Eschines  up 
to  this  point  that  aflTords  a  iair  ground  for  the 
charge  of  treasonable  collusion  with  Philip. 
That  he  consented,  under  such  circumstances 
as  we  have  mentioned,  to  go  on  the  third  em- 
bassy ;  that  he  accepted  grants  of  land  from 
Philip  ;*  that  henceforth  his  tone  and  conduct 
with  respect  to  Macedonia  became  so  diflTerent 
from  what  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  his 
mission  into  Peloponnesus :  these  may  seem  to 
be  facts,  which,  coupled  together,  testify  strong- 
ly against  him ;  and  they  do,  indeed,  raise  sus- 
picions of  his  integrity  which  can  never  be 
wholly  removed.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
observe  that  the  peribd  was  now  approaching, 
when  upright  men  might  more  and  more  doubt 
the  expediency  of  a  contest  with  Macedonia ; 
and  that  it  was  peculiarly  difficult  for  a  person- 
al enemy  of  Demosthenes  not  to  feel  some  pre- 
possession for  Philip. 

The  object  which  Philip  had  accomplished' 
was  important  to  him  in  several  points  of  view. 
The  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, though  conferred  on  the'king,  reflected  upon 
his  peo|3e  .*  it  was  equivalent  to  an  act  of  nat- 
uralization, which  wiped  oflT  the  stain  of  ita 
semi-barbarian  origin :  the  Macedonians  might 
henceforward  be  considered  as  Greeks.  He 
probably  also  reckoned  that  it  would  afford  him 
pretexts,  occasions,  faciUties,  for  interference, 
as  often  as  he  might  desire  it,  in  the  afl!airs  of 
Greece.  It  was,  likewise,  a  step  towards  a 
higher  object,  which  now,  at  least,  stood  dis- 
tinctly before  his  view,  as  the  mark  towards 
which  all  his  future  enterprises  were  to  be  di- 
rected. He  had  now  a  clear  prospect  that,  at 
no  very  distant  time,  he  should  be  able  to  begin 
his  meditated  attack  on  the  Persian  empire  in 
the  name  of  Greece,  and  with  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  to  be  derived  from  the  consent, 
whether  real  or  apparent,  of  the  nation.  This 
project,  which  he  had  probably  long  harboured, 
had  been  recently  presented  to  his  mind  by  Isoc- 
rates,  in  a  pamphlet  written  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with 
Athens  and  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  and 
addressed  to  him  in  the  form  of  an  oration,  ex- 
horting him  first  to  interpose  his  authority  to 

I.   -.1.  -.-  -'■  4  ,        ■  ■  ■ 

*  The  chane  ie  made  by  Demoathenes  with  a  diatinet 
apeoiflaation  of  the  yearlj  Talne,  half  a  talent  (F.  L.,  4 186), 
and  ia  not  oomtmdioied^  iBaohinae. 
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bring  about  a  general  pacification  in  Greece, 
which  would  follow  as  soon  as  he  had  healed 
the  breaches  that  separated  the  leading  states, 
Thebes  and  Athens,  Sparta  and  Argos,  from 
one  another ;  and  then  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  national  confederacy  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Persia.  This  national  war  with  Persia 
was  the  great  thought  which  haunted  Isocrates 
almost  afi  his  life,  though  perhaps  he  took  it  up 
at  first  merely  as  a  theme  for  a  rhetorical  ex- 
ercise.* In  it  he  saw  the  only  remedy  for  all 
the  evils  that  afflicted  Greece :  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  ambitions  rivals  whose  discord  had 
hitherto  wasted  her  strength — a  channel  by 
which  the  hosts  of  restless  adventurers  who. 
preyed  upon  her  resources  might  be  drawn  off 
to  more  alluring  fields,  and  thd  needy  citizens, 
whose  poverty  rendered  them  the  ready  tools 
of  poUtical  intrigues,  to  foreign  settlements, 
where  they  would  find  an  ample  and  secure 
provision,  and  throu^rh  which  a  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  East  nught  flow  into  Greece.  He 
had  recommended  his  project  to  public  notice 
on  various  very  different  occasions.  While 
Sparta  was  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and,  by 
the  humiliation  of  Olynthus,  was  breaking  down 
one  of  the  barriers  which  she  would  afterward 
ffladly  have  seen  standing  between  her  and 
Macedonia,  Isocrates,  in  an  oration  professedly 
designed  to  be  recited  before  the  spectators  as- 
sembled at  the  national  games,  urged  the  ex- 
pedience of  a  coalition  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  for  a  war  with  Persia.  Again,  after 
Sparta  had  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of 
weakness,  when  Archidamus  had  mounted  the 
throne,  the  rhetorician  seems  to  have  persuad- 
ed himself,  and  attempted  to  persuade  the  Spar- 
tan king,  that  the  enterprise  of  pacifying  Greece 
and  conquering  Persia  did  not  exceed  his  means. 
But  when  PlUlip's  successes  had  turned  the 
eyes  of  all  Greece  towards  him,  Isocrates,  too, 
could  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  hertf  destined 
to  execute  his  favourite  plan.  As  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  war  lasted  between  Athens  and 
Macedonia  it  would  have  been  useless,  and, 
perhaps^  hardly  safe,  to  propose  it.  The  peace 
encouraged  him  to  speak  out. 

The  rhetorician  lays  great  stress  on  Philip*s 
pretended  descent  from  Hercules,  as  a  motive 
both  for  his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  four 
states  which  in  various  ways  had  been  so  close- 
ly connected  with  his  divine  ancestor,  and  for 
an  undertaking  in  which  he  would  be  emul^ing 
the  glory  of  that  mighty  conqueror.  And  Phil- 
ip, though  he  could  not  be  touched  by  the  argu- 
ment, may  not  have  been  insensible  to  the  flat- 
tery implied  in  it.  But  we  can  better  under- 
stand the  force  of  his  appeal  to  history,  when 
he  encourages  Philip  by  the  examples  of  Jason, 
AgedlauB,  and  the  Ten  Thousand.  Perhans, 
'however,  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  tne 
whole  is  one  in^ which  he  alludes  to  certain 
suspicions  which^were  current,  he  says,  among 
the  malignant  or  credulous,  as  to  Philip's  inten- 
tions. There  were  persons,  it  seems,  lovers 
of  trouble  and  confusion,  who  affected  to  be- 
lieve, and  others  so  senseless  as  to  be  persua- 
ded by  them,  that  the  growth  of  Philip's  power 
was  dangerous  to  Greece ;  that  his  object  was 

*  It  had  before  been  treated  bj  Gorgiu,  frtua  whoae  dec- 
lamation laocratea  ia  taid  to  have  borrowed.  Vit.  X.  Orat., 
p.  8S7.    F.  Flmo«tratua.  De  Vit.  8<^.,  j.,  17, 8. 


to  set  the  Greek  states  at  variance  with  eaick 
other,  in  order  to  reduce  them  all  to  subjection ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  he  professed  to  side  with 
the  Messenians  against  Sparta,  to  make  him- 
self master  of  Peloponnesus.  Isocrates  would 
hardly  have  deigned  to  notice  these  absurd  sus- 
picions, which  Philip  himself,  in  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  might  be 
inclined  to  despise,  if  they  had  not  been  so 
widely  spread  among  the  multitude  by  the  arts 
of  the  designing.  But  the  plan  which  he  has 
suggested  of  uniting  Greece  and  conquering 
Persia  is  the  surest  way  to  refute  such  calum- 
nies. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  perfectly 
in  earnest,  and  that  he  expressed  all  that  he 
thought,  though  his  infatuation  may  seem  hard- 
ly cTodible,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  parallel 
that  would  completely  illustrate  its  extrava- 
gance. The  Italian  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages 
had  reason  to  rejoice  when  an  emperor  who 
threatened  their  liberties  could  be  forced  to 
embark  in  a  crusade,  because  it  was  known 
that  such  an  expedition  was  likely  to  weaken 
his  power.  But  they  would  have  suspected  the 
sanity  of  a  citizen  who  should  have  advised 
them  to  combine  tiieir  forces  to  put  the  Ger- 
man emperor  in  possession  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, as  we  should  that  of  a  modem  politician 
who  should  propose  a  confederacy  among  the 
European  states  to  aid  Russia  in  the  conquest 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  Isocrates  un- 
questionably believed  that  Philip  was  sure  of 
success  in  the  enterprise  he  reconjunended,  and 
that,  when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Asia, 
he  would  still  be  a  safe  neighbour  to  the  Greeks, 
and  would  look  upon  Idmself  only  as  the  gen- 
eral of  their  confederate  army.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  he  only  erred  through  excessive  con- 
fidence in  Philip*s  generosi^,  for  this  could  not 
ensure  the  moderation  of  his  successors.  Per- 
haps the  best  excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  the 
rhetorician  is,  that  he  could  not  conceive  the 
thought  of  Greece  subject  to  a  foreign  master. 

The  Amphictyonic  decree  relating  to  Phocia 
appears  to  have  been  soon  carried  into  execu- 
tion, so  far  as  was  deemed  necessary.  But  we 
may  collect,  even  from  Demosthenes,*  that  the 
condemned  cities  were  not  totally  razed  to  the 
ground,  but  only  their  fortifications  dismantled ; 
and,  possibly,  a  small  remnant  of  the  population 
was  left  in  each.  According  to  Demosthenes, 
Thebes  was  permitted  to  add  a  part  of  Phocis 
to  her  territory;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  statement,  which  he  makes  in  very  Tague 
language,  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  or  had 
any  real  foundation.!  She,  however,  certainly 
recovered  Orchomenus,  Coronea,  Corsea»,  and 
whatever  other  places  she  had  lost  in  B<B0tia ; 
but  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  dreaded  her 
resentment  were  allowed  to  withdraw :  a  nu- 
merous body  of  Boeotian,  as  well  as  Phocian  ex- 
iles, took  refuge  in  Athens,  where  their  pres- 
ence must  have  excited  feelings  by  no  means 
friendly  towards  Philip.  He,  however,  return- 
ed to  Macedonia,  as  Diodonis  says,  with  a  great 

*  For  it  is  more  probable  that  he  enggerales  where,  m 
De  F.  L.,  ^  154,  he  epeaka  of  the  destmction  aa  total— Auv 
tOv  Tuxjuv  ral  viXutv  ipalptns—ihMJi  that  he  faUs  ahork 
of  the  troth  where  he  onlj  aaationa  the  demolition  o<  the 
walla,  aa  F.  L.,  4  S7S. 

t  F.  L.,  ^  139,  rijff  ^Kfytv  x^S  iYKparuSYiYovaMi 
Bat  ^  154,  he  haa  r^t  rdv  ^fwduv  xiSfos  Mrdnjv  fiobfjovrat. 
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mcrease  of  repatation ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  carried  with  him  the  praises  and 
Uessinffs  of  the  Thessalians  and  Thebaos,  who 
extolled  the  gratification  of  their  revenge  and 
ambition  as  a  work  of  piety»  and  were  blinded, 
by  the  temporary  advantage  they  had  obtained 
for  themselves,  to  the  irreparable  evil  thev  had 
biooght  upon  Greece. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

FROM  THK  BND  OF  THE  SACRED  WAE  TO  THE  SE> 
MXWIL  or  HOSTILITIES  BETWEEN  PHILIP  AND 
THE  ATHENUMS. 

The  state  of  public  feeling  in  Athens  at  the 
cloee  of  the  Phocian  war  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived ,  it  was  a  struggle  bdtween  feigr  and  re- 
sentmeat.  Fear  of  an  enemy  who  bad  been  ir- 
ritated by  a  long  conflict,  had  become  more 
powerful  than  ever,  and,  while  his  Ibrces  had 
been  brought  nearer  to  the  confines  of  Attica 
than  they  had  ever  before  advanced,  had  givpn 
a  fresh  specimen,  in  the  p^tical  extinction  of 
another  Grecian  state,  of  the  fearful  lengths  to 
which  his  animosity  might  be  carried,  or  to 
which  he  mig^t  even  be  led  by  the  cool  calcu- 
lations of  his  ambitious  policy.  Resentment, 
which  was  so  much  the  keener,  because  the  in- 
jury that  provoked  it  was  one  which  afforded 
but  slight  ground  for  remonstrance,  or  even  for 
complaint.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
state  of  feeling  was,  that  the  peace  just  conclu- 
ded, though  almost  univenally  admitted  to  be 
necessary,  became  generally  odious,  and  its  au- 
thors aiul  promotors — the  orators  who  proposed 
and  recommended  it,  and  the  negotiators  who 
brought  it  about — extremely  unpopular.  De- 
mosthenes, as  one  of  the  ambassadors  who  had 
been  ee^gaged  in  this  business,  must  have  shared 
the  odium  to  which  his  colleagues  were  ex- 
posed if  he  had  not  been  able  to  separate  his 
case  from  thehrs,  and  if  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
past  public  life  had  not  exempted  him  from  all 
suspicions  of  a  leaning  towards  the  Macedonian 
interesL  But  the  part  whioh  he  had  hitherto 
taken  in  opposition  to  Philip  had  been  so  deci- 
ded, and  his  conduct  throughout  the  negotia- 
tion, as  to  the  main  points,  so  clearly  patriotic, 
thai  the  miifortnnate  issue  seemed  to  afRnd  firesh 
proof  both  of  his  integrity  and  sagacity,  and 
served  to  raise  him  in  Uie  favour  and  esteem  of 
the  people. 

Phflip's  policy  during  the  ensuing  period  is 
mnch.more  difficult  to  explain.  There  can  be 
no  question^  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the 
project  of  an  expedition  against  Persia  had  by 
this  time  been  formed  in  his  mind  into  a  settled 
plan ;  and  we  cannot  but  ask,  Why  did  he  not 
immediately  proceed  to  execute  itl  The  only 
reason  that  can  be  assigned  seems  to  be,  that 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece  was  not  yet,  in  his 
judgment,  ripe  for  such  an  undertaking.  It 
macy  seem  presumptuous  for  any  one,  with  our 
limited  means  of  information,  to  raise  a  doubt 
as  to  the  suflieieney  of  the  grounds  which  de- 
termined the  measures  of  so  great  a  statesman 
and  general  as  Philip.  Yet,  when  we  consider 
the  extent  to  which  his  influence  prevailed  in 
Peioponnesua — where,  if  not  absolutely  pre- 
dominant,  it  was  at  least  strong  enough  to  coon- 
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teract  aU  hostile  movements — and  that  in  the 
north  of  Greece  there  was  no  state  of  any  mo- 
ment, except  Athens,  with  which  he  had  just 
made  peace,  that  was  not  devoted  to  his  in- 
terest ;  none  that  would  be  expected  actively 
to  thwart  it,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  think- 
ing that  it  would  not  have  been  difllcuU  for 
him,  before  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  Pho- 
cis,  to  have  procured  the  title  which  he  after- 
ward obtained,  to  be  conferred  on  him  with  a 
fair  appearance  of  unanimity,  and  that  he  might 
afterward  have  embarked  in  his  enterprise  with- 
out fear  of  a  move  formidable  opposition  from 
the  enemies  whom  he  left  behind  him  than  he 
must  have  reckoned  on  in  any  case  that  it  was 
possible  to  foresee.  We  may  at  least  venture 
to  believe  that  his  son,  if  he  had  found  himself, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  just  such  a 
position,  would  not  have  waited  for  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  in  the  state  of  Greece : 
as  we  know  that  those  under,  which  he  actually 
invaded  Persia  were  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty  and  danger.  Either  Alexander  was 
rash — ^which  the  event  seems  to  disprove— or 
Philip  needlessly  cautious. 

So  to  pronounce  would,  in  fact,  be  to  call  his 
sagacity  veiy  little  in  question.  His  apprehen- 
sions, however  ill-founded  they  may  have  been, 
would  only  prove  the  great  weight  which  the 
name  of  Athens  retained  after  she  had  lost  so 
much  of  the  substance  of  power ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  she  was  the  only  enemy  he  had  in  Greece 
formidable  enough  to  occasion  the  delay  which 
cost  him  so  many  precious  years.  It  is  less 
difficult  to  aceount  for  the  course  which,  under 
this  supposed  necessity,  he  adopted  in  the  next 
period  of  his  contest  with  her.  We  shall  find 
that  he  did  not  for  a  long  time  attempt  to  bring 
it  to  an  issue  by  a  direct  attack,  but  sought  to 
compass  his  object  by  intrigues  and  negotia- 
tions designed  to  strengthen  his  footing  in  her 
neighbourhood,  and  to  insulate  her  more  and 
more  from  the  other  states  of  Greece,  or  by 
blows  aimed  at  her  distant  possessions,  her 
commerce,  and  necessary  suf^lies.  His  mo- 
tive for  preferring  this  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cess, even  when  he  stood  with  a  powerful  army 
within  a  few  days',  or,  rather,  hours'  march  of 
her  border,  was  probably  not  any  scruple  about 
breaking  the  peace  just  concluded,  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  decent  pretext  for  an  imme- 
diate renewal  of  hostilities,  but  a  sober  calcula- 
tion of  the  risk  he  should  run  if  he  invaded  her 
territory  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  of  rallying 
the  other  Greeks  around  her,  and  of  being  at 
length  compelled  to  retire  with  loss  and  dis- 
honour. But  by  this  winding  policy  a  new  and 
wide  field  was  opened  for  the  exertions  of  De- 
mosthenes, where  he  was  able  to  display  his 
energy  and  talents  in  a  manner  the  most  glo- 
rious to  hhnself,  and  the  most  useful  to  his 
country;  for  to  baffle  Philip's  machinations, 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and  constantly  occu- 
pied, were  objects  within  the  reach  of  the  ora- 
tor's activity  and  eloquence,  and  by  these  means 
he  might  postpone,  and  perhaps  avert,  the  com- 
mencement of  an  undertaking,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  surely  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  Greece. 

Within  a  year— perhaps  within  a  few  weeks 
— after  the  end  of  the  war,  two  transactions 
occurred  which  throw  light  on  that  state  of 
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feeling  which  has  been  mentioned  as  prevail- 
ing at  Athens,  and  on  the  growing  influence 
and  the  political  views  of  Demosthenes.  The 
Pvthian  games  were  celebrated  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Philip  or  his  ambassadors  by  virtue  of 
the  Amphictyonic  decree,  which  conferred  that 
honour  on  him,  the  Thessalians,  and  Boeotians, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  Amphictyonic 
states.*  On  this  occasion,  the  Athenians — 
perhaps  the  most  superstitious  people  of  Greece, 
who,  moreover,  prided  themselves  on  their  pe- 
culiar mythical  connexion  with  the  Delphic 
godf — ^withheld  the  solemn  deputation,  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  of  the  six  archons  called  Thesmothetae, 
which  they  had  been  always  used  to  send  to 
represent  them  at  the  spectacle.  The  second 
transaction  was  this :  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Athens,  consisting  of  Macedonian,  Thessalian, 
and  Boeotian  envoys,  to  demand  from  the  Athe- 
nians a  formal  sanction  of  the  decree  by  which 
the  King  of  Macedon  had  been  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Amphictyonic  league. 

So  imperfect  is  our  acquaintance  both  with 
the  history  of  this  period  and  with  many  public 
usages  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  universally 
notorious,  that  we  are  not  sure  whether  these 
two  occurrences  took  place  in  the  order  of  time 
in  which  they  have  just  been  related ;  for  we 
know  neither  the  exact  date  of  the  embassy, 
nor  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  Pythian 
games  were  held.t  It  is,  however,  at  least  the 
most  probable  conjecture  that  the  omission  of 
the  Athenians  to  send  their  envoys  to  the 
games  was  the  very  occasion  which  gave  rise 
to  the  embassy  ;^  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
this  afikir  is  one  of  the  examples  which  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion  tiiat  the  games  were  cele- 


*  Bratdtaer  (Fhflipp.,  p.  109,  a.  84)  oonJectuTet  that  the 
puMidwacy  rnvf  hxn  be«n  ezsrciwd  by  the  AmphictyimiG 
•UtM  in  rotatiim,  and  that  this  maj  aoooant  for  the  state- 
ment of  Diodonis,  xri.,  60,  about  the  Corinthians,  which 
peiplejced  Weaselinf  so  nuich,  and  on  which  I  have  oflered 
a  guess,  Mtfe,  p.  1S7.  Braeekner's  woold  hardly  ez^ain  the 
lancoage  of  Diodmns,  who  evidentlj  meant  to  qpeak  in 
each  case  of  a  permanent  institution.  Bat  it  w^rtn  ez- 
trameljr  well  with  the  pessages  d  Demosthenes  in  which 
Philip  is  mentioned  as  if  he  had  been  the  sole  dyoMvOin^, 
which  he  would  have  been  in  his  tarn.  It  is  diflScolt  to  say 
where  Vogel  {PhiHppju,  p.  153)  found  sathoritv  for  his  as- 
sertion that  ^e  presidency  had  been  proTionsly  exercised 
by  the  Atheniaas. 

t  Tt¥  'AirrfXAM  T^  nvftoir,  3f  'rarfif6s  Ivn  iff  iriXci. 
Demosth.,  De  Cor.,  ^  180.  See  a  little  tract  by  Baehr,  De 
ApMint  Patrieio. 

X  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  the  games 
were  celebrated  in  antnmn,  is  adopted  hy  Brueckner 
(Philipp.,  p.  SOI),  who  observes  that  the  passages  of  Thu- 
cydides,  toI.  i.,  10,  on  which  Boeckh  mainly  grounds  his 
'  opinMn  that  they  were  celebrated  in  spring,  naTe  been  bet- 
ter explained  bT  Kraesper— Mr.  Clinton's  Gkirman  translator 
—in  (avonr  of  nis  aauior*s  view.  Brueckner  seems  not  to 
have  seen  Dr.  Arnold's  Appendix  to  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Thu- 
cydides,  when  he  oootends  that  the  games  were  celebra- 
ted about  Midsuuner,  or  the  beginning  of  July.  Bat  he 
rirhtly  remarks,  that  the  manner  in  which  Demosthenes 
(pe  Pace,  >  9S)  aUndes  to  Philip's  celebration  of  the  games 
strongly  suggests  the  impression  that  it  had  already  taken 
place.  Perhaps  we  may  add  that  the  same  supposition  af- 
folds  the  most  natual  explaaation  of  the  fact  that  Thes- 
salian and  Theban  (called  ficeotian)  ministers  accompanied 
those  of  Macedonia  in  the  embassy. 

4  Bat,  at  an  evenu,  Flathe  commits  a  palpaUe  mistake, 
into  whidi  he  was  probably  drawn  by  Demosthenes,  De  F. 
L.,  ^  140, 141,  who,  howsTer,  does  not  warrant  such  an  in- 
^  lerenee,  when  (i.,  p.SlO)  he  represents  the  embassy  which 
nve  occasion  to  the  oration  De  Pace,  as  praceding  that  of 
the  AAanians,  in  which  .Aeehiaes  interceded,  aoooiding  to 
his  own  aoconnt  (De  F.  L.,>  140),  in  behalf  of  thePho- 
dans.  It  seeme  clear  that  their  fate  had  been  decided  when 
Demosthenes  made  hie  speech. 


brated  either  in  summer  or  autumn ;  siuce  it 
seems  most  likely  that  this  departure  of  the 
Athenians  from  their  ancient  custom  vras  the 
first  intimation  they  had  given  of  their  dispo- 
sition to  reject  the  acts  of  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  partial  and  violent  as  its  proceedings 
had  been. 

It  was  evidently  necessary  to  come  to  a  com- 
mon understanding  on  this  point  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  to  sup- 
pose that  Philip  had  any  farther  views  in  this 
embassy;  yet  it  is  probable  enough  that  he 
would  not  have  been  displeased  if  the  Atheni- 
ans had  resisted  his  demand,  and  had  thus  em- 
broiled themselves  in  a  fresh  quarrel  with  their 
northern  neighbours,  and  had  afforded  a  pretext 
for  treating  them  as  contumacious  offenders 
against  the  majesty  of  the  Amphictyonic  council 
It  was  well  understood  at  Athens  that  the  ques- 
tion imported  nothing  less  than  peace  or  war. 
Yet  so  strong  was  the  indignation  felt  against 
Philip,  that  not  only  were  opinions  divided  in 
the  assembly,  but  the  general  sentiment  appears 
to  have  been  in  favour  of  a  direct  refusal.  In 
deed,  if  we  may  believe  Demosthenes,*  the 
only  speaker  who  ventured  to  support  Fliilip's 
claim  was  ^schines,  and  he  could  hardly  ob- 
tain a  hearing,  and  descended  from  the  bema 
amid  a  tumult  of  opprobrious  clamour ;  but  he 
was  overheard  remarking  to  the  Macedonian 
ambassadors,  that  there  were  many  voices  to 
brawl,  but  few  hands  to  fight  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  orators  who  represented  the 
required  concession  as  a  disgrace,  to  which  the 
people  ought  never  to  submit  on  any  terms ; 
and  it  seems  that  this  language  was  received 
with  applause.  Demosthenes  himself  concur- 
red with  iBschines  in  his  practical  conclusion, 
though,  it  must  be  supposed,  on  widely  differ- 
ent grounds.  His  own  we  loiow  from  his  ora^ 
tion  On  the  Peace,  whidi  he  delivered  on  this 
oocasion.t  In  this  speech  we  find  him  assu- 
minff  a  tone  of  authority  and  confidence  which 
we  do  not  observe  in  any  that  preceded  it.  He 
appeals  to  the  proofs  of  foresight  and  pene- 
tration which  he  had  given  in  the  affair  of  tiie 
Eubcean  Platarchus,  in  the  debates  which  led 
to  the  opening  of  the  negotiation  with  Philip, 

*  De  F.  L.,  4  123,  awtivt  /tivot  rSp  iv  r^  v^kti  r&vrww 

t  The  assertion  quoted  in  the  last  note,  compared  with 
the  oration  On  the  Peace,  raises  a  difficulty  which  kaa 
perplexed  critics  from  the  time  of  Libanins,  who  thought  it 
impossible  that  the  speech  conldhare  been  delivered,  since 
its  inconsistency  witii  the  charge  against  ^schines  wonld* 
haTo  been  too  glaring.  Later  writers  seem  to  have  been 
generally  inclined  to  beliere  that  the  contradiction  is  only 
an  apparent  one :  but  the  solutions  ther  pn^xwe  ara  vari- 
ous. There  are  probably  many  man  lama  I  know  of,  bat 
nqne  that  I  have  eeen  satisfy  me^  Downes,  for  inatanea 
(Dtaunt  ad  Demosth.,  De  Pace,  p.  113,  ed.  Beck.,  Lipa., 
1700),  obeerves  that  thsre  is  a  wide  differanoe  between  sup- 
porting a  measure  after  it  has  been  carried  and  fost  pn>- 
poaittg  it,  as  iEschines  peihaps  (mt  UUfartUM  !)  had  dODa- 
Jacobs  (Demosthenes,  Stoattreden,  p.  341)  imagines  that, 
though  Demosthenes  mentions  no  other  object  tor  the  em- 
bassy than  the  demand  about  PhiUp,  the  envoys  may  have 
made  other  claims  which  were  advocated  by  JEechines. 
For.  he  asks,  though  JEsdunes  had  been  impoeed  upon  by 
Philip,  why  shoulathis  have  prevented  him  nrom  maintain- 
ing tne  expediency  of  recognising  Philip  as  an  Amphiety- 
on  f  It  must  be  owned  that  this  woold  depend  entirely  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  thing  was  done.  Demosthenea 
certainly  did  not  adopt  the  aranments  of  Philip*s  envoys,  as, 
if  we  believe  his  account,  JBschines  probably  did.  But  it 
is  hard  to  coacoive  that  he  would  have  described  dta  bnsi- 
neas  of  the  embassy  by  a  reference  to  any  other  aabjact 
than  that  on  which  .fschines  spoke  so  as  to  oibad  hia  mo- 
dienoe. 
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and  in  his  warnings  against  the  deli^sion  which 
nad  been  practised  on  the  people,  when  they 
were  made  to  believe  that  the  war  would  be 
terminated  according  to  their  wishes ;  claiming, 
howcTer,  no  higher  merit  than  that  his  judg- 
menthad  never  been  biased  by  corrupt  motives. 
As  to  the  subject  then  under  discussion,  he  pre- 
mised that,  if  he  recommended  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace,  it  was  not  that  he  thought 
it  advantageous  or  honourable ;  bu^  it  might 
^sometimes  be  ill  to  undo  what  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  have  done.  If  ever  they  re- 
newed the  war,  they  should  take  care  that  it 
was  not  on  an  occasion  like  this,  which  would 
unite  other  Greek  states  in  a  common  interest 
with  Philip  against  them.  To  stand  out  against 
the  decree  of  the  assembly,  which  had  usurped 
the  title  of  an  Amphictyonic  council,  would  be 
to  challenge  the  hostility  of  all  who  were  par- 
ties to  it ;  especially  as  the  Thessalians  and 
Tbebans  were  already  exasperated  by  the  shel- 
ter which  Athens  had  afibraed  to  the  Phocian 
and  Boeotian  exiles.  Were  they  then,  it  might 
be  asked,  through  fear  of  war,  to  submit  to  com- 
mands 1  They  must  remember  that  they  had 
made  much  more  important  sacrifices  for  the 
take  of  peace  with  particular  states ;  and  that 
it  would  be  strangely  absuid  to  go  to  war  now 
with  a  whole  confederacy  about  the  shadow  at 
Jhlpki.  Tl^s  simple  and  statesmanlike  view 
of  the  question  appears  to  have  enlightened  and 
calmed  the  public  mind :  the  assembly  decided 
for  peace. 

The  scanty  notices  remaining  of  the  history 
of  this  period  being  chiefly  rhetorical  allusions 
^whlch  are  often  extremely  vague,  and  were 
seldom  meant  to  convey  the  simple  truth — do 
not  permit  us  to  foUow  Philip^s  movements  step 
by  step.  We  perceive,  however,  very  clearly 
that  he  was  constantly  endeavouring  to  extend 
bis  power  and  influence,  either  by  arms  or  ne- 
gotiation, on  every  side  of  his  dominions.  We 
hear  crf>expedition8  or  intrigues  directed  to- 
waitla  the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
west :  and  though  their  immediate  objects  were 
apparently  wid^y  remote  from  each  other,  they 
seem  all  to  have  tended  towards  one  end :  that 
of  weakening  and  curbing  Athens,  which,  if 
these  projects  had  succeeded,  would  at  length 
have  found  herself  completely  enclosed  in  the 
toils  before  she  had  received  a  wound.  It  is 
probable  that  Philip's  eye  embraced  all  these 
points  at  one  view,  and  that  he  was  continually 
prosecQting  his  designs  in  opposite  quarters, 
though  we  happen  to  find  them  mentioned  only 
in  snocession.  It  va  to  Peloponnesus  that  our 
attention  is  first  directed,  as  the  scene  of  a  dip- 
lomatic oontest  which  portended  a  fiercer  strug- 
gle. Here  Phflip  had  succeeded,  almost  with- 
out an  efiTort,  to  the  sway  which  Thebes  had 
won  through  the  victories  of  Epaminondas ; 
for  Sparta,  weakened  as  she  was,  was  still  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  her  neighbours,  whose  in- 
dependence she  viewed  with  a  malignant  eye ; 
and  since  Thebes,  having  in  her  turn  sunk  from 
the  height  of  her  power,  was  no  longer  able  to 
afiRird  protection  to  her  Peloponnesian  aDies, 
tbef  naturally  transferred  their  confidence  to 
the  King  of  Macedonia,  on  whose  aid  even 
Thebes  had  been  forced  to  cast  herself.  We 
axe  net  informed  of  any  new  occasion  of  hostil- 
ities that  arose  between  them  and  Sparta  im- 


mediately after  the  close  of  the  Phocian  war. 
Yet  it  appears  that  they  found,  or  thought 
themselves  in  danger,  so  as  to  be  led  to  culti- 
vate Philip's  friendship.  He  espoused  their, 
cause  without  reserve,  declared  himself  the 
protector  of  Messenia,  and  called  upon  the  Spar- 
tans to  renounce  their  claims  upon  her ;  and 
when  his  demand  was  rejected — as  it  seems  to 
have  been,  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  tone* 
— both  supplied  his  allies  with  troops  and  mon- 
ey, dnd  announced  his  intention  of  leading  a 
much  larger  force  into  Peloponnesus  in  person. f 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  these  favours 
and  promises  rendered  him  highly  popular 
throughout  the  confederacy  of  which  Messene, 
Megalopolis,  and  Argos  were  the  leading  mem- 
bers, and  that  he  was  extolled  as  the  friend  of 
liberty,  the  champion  of  the  oppressed.  De- 
mosthenes himself,  in  a  speech  delivered  about 
three  years  after  the  end  of  the  war,t  mentions, 
with  indignation,  that  many  of  the  Arcadian 
commonwealths  had  decreed  brazen  statues 
and  crowns  in  honour  of  Philip,  and  had  resolv- 
ed, if  be  should  enter  Peloponnesus,  to  admit 
him  into  their  towns ;  and  that  the  Argives  had 
followed  their  example. 

These  proceedings,  of  course,  soon  became 
known  at  Athens,  and  excited  no  little  anxiety 
there.  An  embassy  was  sent  into  Peloponne- 
sus, with  Demosthenes  at  its  head,  to  counter- 
act the  progress  of  the  Macedonian  influence. 
He  went  to  Messene,  and,  it  seems,  to  Argos ; 
perhaps  to  several  other  cities.  In  one  of  his 
extant  speeches  he  has  given  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
iealousy  of  the  Peloponnesians  against  Philip. 
He  referred  to  Philip's  conduct  in  the  case  of 
Olynthus,  as  a  proof  that  no  reliance  could  safe- 
ly be  placed  on  his  professions,  or  even  his  acts 
of  friendship,  which  were  all  meant  to  inveigle 
those  who  trusted  to  them  into  bondage  or  ruin. 
Whether  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Thessalians  for  the  same  purpose  must  remain 
doubtful ;  since  the  princiinl  fact,  which  he  rep- 
resents himself  to  have  stated  concerning  them, 
certainly  occurred  later.  But  it  appears  that  he 
dwelt  much  on  the  bad  faith  which  Philip  had 
shown  in  his  dealings  with  Athens,  either  in 
his  promises  about  Amphipolis,  or  in  those  by 
which  he  had  deceived  the  people  through  their 
ambassadors  in  the  negotiation  for  peace,  llie 
natural  and  necessary  hostility  between  a  mon- 
arch— ^whether  king  or  tyrant— and  all  free  and 
legal  governments,  was  also  a  topic  by  which 
the  orator  strove  to  alarm  republican  prejudices. 
But  though  he  afiirms  that  he  was  heard  with 
apphiuse,  he  admits  that  hte  warnings  had  pro- 
duced no  practical  eflfect,  and  that  Philip  con- 
tinued after,  as  before,  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  his  Peloponnesian  allies ;  and  some  embas- 
sies, which  were  afterward  sent  with  the  same 
view,  were  attended  with  no  better  result. 
Philip  did  not  let  these  attempts  pass  unnoti- 
ced. Even  if  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  for 
his  honour  to  repel  the  charge  of  perfidy  which 
had  been  so  pnblioiy  brought  against  him,  uc 


*  That  it  to  •»▼,  if  thars  ia  my  ftraadation  for  the 
dotes  nlated  bjrlnureh,  Dt  GmniL,  p.  ftll,  A. ;  for  this 
■honld  be  the  ocoadon  to  which  the  lecODd  belong!.  Philip 
is  thsBB  OMide  to  write  to  the  Sp«ftaas«  "Aiif  I4inade  La* 
coaia  I  wiU  dutrvff  yen"  Ud  ipS4X)w  tis  nk  AmamKifr 
ivaardropt  huSs  wot^h  The  Isoonic  answer  was,  Aim, 
**At^  if,"       t  Phflipp.,  iL,  4  1»-17.        t  Do  F.  L.,  4  tM. 
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may  have  thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  displaying,  and  thereby  strengthening  his 
connexion  with  Peloponnesus.  He  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Athens,  which  seems  to  haye  been 
headed  by  Python,  whose  eloquence  could  sus- 
tain a  comparison  with  that  of  Demosthenes 
himself;*  and  it  was  no  doubt  at  Philip*s  insti- 
gation that  his  envoys  were  accompanied  by 
those  of  Messene  and  Argos.  The  Macedoni- 
ans were  instructed  to  expostulate  on  the 
groundless  accusations  which  had  been  brought 
against  their  king,  and  formally  to  deny  that  he 
had  ever  broken  his  word  to  the  Athenians ;  the 
Peloponnesians  were  to  complain  of  the  coun- 
tenance which  Athens  had  given  to  the  attempts 
of  Sparta  against  their  liberty. 

This  embassy  gave  occasion  to  the  second 
Philippic  of  D^iosthenes,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  a  mo- 
tion for  the  answer  which  he  proposed  to  give 
to  the  ambassadors.    It  is  possible  that  more 
than  one  assembly  was  held  on  the  business — 
one,  perhaps,  to  consider  each  subject — and 
that  on  one  of  these  occasions  Python  vindica- 
ted his  master's  conduct  in  a  speech  which  De- 
mosthenes afterward  describes  as  bold  and  ve- 
hement, though  he  himself  met  it  with  a  reply 
which  extort^  tokens  of  approbation  even  from 
the  ministers  of  Philip's  allies.f    But  this  was 
evidently  not  the  occasion  of  the  second  Philip- 
pic.   That  is  addressed  to  the  people,  not  in  re- 
ply to  the  foreigners,  but  to  the  Macedonian, 
Philippizing  faction  at  liome,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  iEschines,  who,  it  seems,  had  recently 
taken  Philippe  part,  and  had  supported  Python's 
arguments  with  his  testimony.     Its  main  ob- 
ject is  to  excite  the  suspicion  and  resentment 
of  the  Athenians,  on  the  one  hand  against  Phil- 
ip, and  on  the  other  against  the  orators  who  had 
served  as  his  instruments  to  overreach  them. 
He  contends  that  the  motive  which  had  indu- 
ced Philip  to  prefer  the  interest  of  Thebes  to 
that  of  Athens  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  not 
the  presence  of  a  force  which  restrained  him, 
still  less  any  regard  to  justice— for  he  who  main- 
tained the  independence  of  Messenia  against 
Sparta  could  not  consistently  aid  the  Thebans 
in  reducing  the  other  B<eotian  towns  to  subjec- 
tion— it  was,  that  he  expected  the  one  state,  if 
its  own  interests  were  but  secured,  would  be 
readily  subservient  to  his  designs  against  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  while  he  knew  that  no  pros- 
pect of  selfish  advantage  would  ever  bribe 
Athens  to  resign  her  glorious  inheritance,  the 
foremost  post  of  resistance  to  foreign  attacks 
on  the  national  independence.    There  were  m- 
mours  afloat  of  a  breach  between  Thebes  and 
Philip,  and  that  he  intended  to  restore  the' for- 
tifications of  Elatea ;  but  it  was  not  likely,  when 
he  adopted  their  quarrel  with  Sparta  as  his  own, 
that  he  should  thwart  their  views  nearer  home. 
All  this,  however,  is  but  subordinate  and  intro- 
ductory to  the  concluding  passage,  in  which  the 
orator  reminds  his  hearers  of  the  disappoint- 
ment they  had  suffered,  and  points  their  indig- 
nation against  its  authors.    He  does  not  name 
either  Philocrates  or  JBschines,  but  alludes  in 
a  manner  which  could  not  be  mistaken  to  the 
ribaldry  with  which  the  one  had  silenced  his 
waming8»  and  to  the  solemn  assurances,  or  dex- 
terous insinnations,  by  which  the  other  had 
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quieted  the  people's  apprehensions.  "  The  mei 
who  had  thus  involved  the  state  in  its  present 
embarrassments  ought,''  he  says^  *<  to  be  char- 
ged with  the  task  of  defending  its  conduct  against 
those  who  questioned  it.  But,  at  least,  it  was 
fit  that  the  language  by  which  they  had  caused 
so  much  mischief,  which  was  not  yet  ended, 
should  not  be  forgotten."  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  proposed  reply  has  not  been  preserved ; 
it  probably  contained  a  manifesto  which  would 
have  thrown  some  light  on  the  history  of  this 
period.  The  tone  of  the  speech  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  made  no  material  concession ;  there 
is  rather,  as  we  shall  see,  reason  to  believe  that 
it  advanced  some  new  claims ;  yet  it  so  far 
satisfied  Philip  and  his  allies  as  to  avoid  an 
open  rupture. 

Philip,  indeed,  may  at  this  juncture  have  been 
the  more  easily  satisfied,  because  he  was  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  against  the  Illyrians,  for 
which  we  hear  of  no  motive,  save  the  inveter- 
ate enmity  between  the  two  nations.  His  in- 
vasion of  lUyria,  however  provoked  or  colour- 
ed, seems  to  have  been  completely  successful, 
though  not  attended  with  any  very  important 
result ;  he  ravaged  the  country,  made  himself 
roaster  of  several  towns,  and  returned  laden 
with  booty  (B.C.  3^).*  It  appears  to  have 
been  not  long  after  that  a  fresh  occasion  arose 
tacall  for  his  presence  in  Thessaly.  We  gath- 
er from  the  statements  of  Demosthenes  and 
Diodorus,t  that  either  the  family  of  tyrants,  or 
the  party  which  supported  them  in  Phers,  had 
recovered  their  power  there,  and,  perhaps,  in 
other  towns,  and  that  Philip  once  more  march- 
ed to  dislodge  them.  This  he  seems  to  have 
efifected  with  as  much  ease  as  at  any  former 
,  time ;  but  he  also  found  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  more  favourable  than  they  had  ever 
been  before  for  a  new  settlement  of  its  affairs, 
which  was  calculated  to  render  it  more  thor- 
oughly subservient  to  his  interests,  and,  indeed, 
reduced  it  nearly  to  a  Macedonian  province. 

It  was  probably  not  long  after  the  end  of  the 
Phocian  war  that  he  fulfilled  the  promise  which 
he  had  made  during  his  contest  with  Olynthus, 
of  evacuating  Magnesia. t  There  wafu  indeed, 
no  farther  pretext  left  for  delay ;  yet  this  step 
may  not  have  been  purely  voluntary;  and  it 
may  have  been  by  some  signs  of  impatience  ap- 
pearing among  the  Thessalians  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  gratify  them  by  a  boon  which  seemed 
more  spontaneous,  the  cession  of  Nicsa,  one  of 
the  frontier  towns  near  TbermopylK,  which  had 
been  surrendered  to  him  by  Phalecus.  We  find 
an  intimation,  which  probably  rests  on  good  au- 
thority, ^  that  the  Thebans  had  hoped  to  bo  put 
in  possession  of  this  place ;  and  their  disap- 
pointment in  this  affair  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
first  causes  that  alienated  them  from  Philip. 
But  though  he  granted  it  nominally  to  the  Thes- 
salians, it  seems  that  he  continued  to  occupy  it 
with  a  Macedonian  garrison.  II  The  great  fam- 
ilies in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  who  had  been 
his  most  active  partisans,  cannot  have  wished 
to  sacrifice  their  country's  independence  more 
than  was  necessary  to  purchase  their  ov^n  se- 
curity ;  and  if,  after  the  subjugation  of  PbocJB, 

*  Diodor.,  xn.,  W. 
t  U.  •.,  Dmoidi.,  FhiUpp.,  iii.,  «  17. 
t  Sm  mU,  p.  106. 

^  Thooffh  in  an  oration  whidi  !•  jv0Sty  latpaioled  t  AA 
PkOiUpi^piaft.,  iS.  I  DcbimA.  mI  Bpiit,  «.  •. 
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they  had  not  been  threatened  with  any  fresh 
danger  they  might  have  begun  to  resist  the  for- 
eign ascendei^cy  to  which  they  had  so  long  sub- 
mitted. But  the  revolution  at  Pheras  forced 
them  again  to  seek  aid  from  Philip,  and  afford- 
ed him  means  of  establishing  his  sway  on  a 
firmer  basis.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant 
dynasty,  he  did  not,  as  before,  leave  the  place 
open  to  new  attempts  of  the  same  kind,  bat  gar- 
risoned the  citadel  with  his  own  troops.*  This 
measure  was  probably  very  nnwelcome  to  those 
of  the  Alenads  who  were  clear-sighted  enough 
to  perceive  that  it  implied  the  permanent  sub- 
jection of  Thessaly ;  and  it  was  foUowed  by 
another,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  carried 
without  strong  opposition,  nor  without  the  help 
of  corruption  and  intrigues.  Yet  it  was  one 
which  mast  have  worn  a  popular  aspect-;  for  it 
was  professedly  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  or- 
der of  things,  which  was  ascribed  to  Aleuas, 
the  celebrated  prince,  from  whom  the  bouse  of 
the  Aleuads  derived  its  name.  The  division  of 
the  country  into*  four  districts,  each  of  which 
was  called  a  tetras,f  subsisted,  indeed,  still,  but 
rather  as  a  geographical  than  a  political  ar- 
rangement. Philip  revived  the  distinction  of 
the  tetradarehies.  How  far  he  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  old  institutions  connected  with  them 
cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  the  principal  object 
which  he  had  in  view  seems  to  be  disclosed  in 
a  statement  of  Theopompus,  which  informs  us 
thar  he  placed  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Aleuad 
Action— of  course,  his  most  devoted  adherents 
-^t  the  head  of  the  four  governments.^  Three 
of  these  persons  may  be  named  with  tolerable 
certainty  :  Eudicus,  Simus,^  and  Thrasydaeus. 
The  first  two  are  branded  by  Demosthenes  as 
traitors  to  their  country;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  main  work  for  which,  if  the 
charge  is  well  founded,  they  sold  their  services 
to  Philip.  There  is  an  anecdote  in  Polyenusil 
that,  during  his  stay  at  Larissa,  he  attempted, 
under  pretence  of  sickness,  to  draw  the  Aleuads 
to  the  house  where  he  lodged,  that  he  might 
make  himself  master  of  their  persons ;  but  that, 
having  received  timely  notice  of  his  designs, 
they  avoided  the  snare.  The  story  may  belong 
tm  this  period,  and  would  accord  very  well  with 
the  other  intimations  which  we  meet  with  of 
the  state  of  things  at  this  time  in  Thessaly. 
The  final  result  is  described  by  Demosthenes, 
periiaps  with  no  great  exaggeration,  as  the  total 
subjection  of  the  land  to  Philip,  whom  it  sup- 
plied with  excellent  troops,  and  it  seems,  also, 
with  a  considerable  addition  to  his  revenues ; 
for,  besides  the  harbour  duties  and  customs 
which  had  been  formerly  granted  to  him,ir  and 
which  he  no  doubt  retained,  we  find  that  he  took 
possession  of  the  tribute  which  Larissa  had  re- 
ceived, ever  since  the  conquest,  from  her  sub- 
ject Parrhaehian  cantons.** 


*  Hegeaipiras,  De  Halonew,  ^  83. 

t  HeUMiicaB,  Harpo6rat.,  Ttrpa^t:     i  Harpocr.,  u.  •. 

4  Sima%  h^iag  coupled  br  Demosthanot  with  Eadicus, 

v«a  probAbiy  as  waU  rewaraed.    As  to  Eudicas  and  Thra- 

lyddM  there  is  express  testimony  of  Harpocr..  EidiKOi  ; 

md  of  Theoponpos  in  Athenaos,  ri.,  o.  55,  where  Thra- 

sydsMuisaaid  to  UTe  been  appointed  rQv  buotOvdv  rvpawoi. 

I  !▼..  S,  n.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  snpposing  wiUi 
Battmanu,  Mythologns,  ii.,  p.  386,  that  the  Aleuaw  here 
mentiooed  were  Eodicns  ana  8imas.  If  so,  at  least,  they 
would  not  afterward  have  been  intmtted— as  Bnttmann 
UjM«lf  atak^s— with  aathoritr  by  PUlip. 

n  Demotth.,  Olyath^  I., «  ».         **  8trabo»  ix.,  p.  440. 


It  seems  to  have  been  while  he  was  still  oc- 
cupied with  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  or,  at  least, 
before  he  withdrew  from  the  country,  that  he 
made  an  attempt  in  another  quarter,  which,  if  it 
had  succeeded,  would  have  brought  him  nearer, 
by  a  great  step,  to  one  of  his  principal  objects 
Megara  was  at  this  time,  as  it  had  probably 
never  ceased  to  be,  divided  between  nval  fac: 
tions,  which,  However,  seem  not  to  have  been 
so  turbulent  as  to  prevent  it  from  enjoying  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,*  and  there  are  indi- 
cations that  its  form  of  government  was  not  un- 
happily tempered,  t  The  old  animosity  against 
Athens  had  perhaps  now  in  a  great  measure 
subsided ;  Philip,  indeed,  had  his  adherents,  but 
there  was  a  strong  party  which  opposed  Uiem, 
and  which  looked  to  Athens  for  protection.  The 
contending  interests,  however,  seem  not  to 
have  been  exactly  those  of  democracy  and  aris- 
tocracy, or  oligarchy ;  Philip*s  leading  partisans 
appear  to  have  been  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful citizens,  who  hoped  with  his  aid  to  rise  to 
sovereign  power,  which  they  would  have  been 
content  to  Jiold  under  him.  Ptoeodorus,  the 
foremost  man  in  Megara,  in  birth,  wealth,  "and 
reputation,  was,  according  to  Demosthenes,t  at 
the  head  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  the  city  in  Philip's  hands,  and  had 
opened  a  correspondence  with  him,  in  which 
he  employed  another  Megarian,  Perilaus,  as  his 
agent.  Perilaus  was  brought  to  trial  for  his 
unauthorized  dealings  with  a  foreign  court,  but 
was  acquitted  through  the  influence  of  Ptoeo- 
dorus, who  sent  him  again  to  obtain  a  body  ol 
Macedonian  troops,  while  he  himself  stayed  to 
prepare  for  their  reception  at  Megara.  The 
plot  appears  to  have  been  baflled  by  some  un- 
usually vigorous  measures  of  the  Athenians.  It 
is  difiicult  to  determine  whether  an  expedition 
which  they  made  about  this  time  to  their  fron- 
tier, on  the  side  of  Drymns  and  Panactus,^  was 
connected  with  these  movements  at  Megara  ;ll 
and  equally  uncertain,  though,  perhaps,  more 
probable',  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  Phocion 
was  sent,  at  the  request  of  their  Megarian  par- 
tisans, to  guard  the  city,  Though  he  could  not 
secure  it  from  treachery  within,  he  took  the 
most  effectual  precautions  against  a  surprise 
from  without;  he  fortified  Niciea,  and  again 
annexed  it  to  the  city  by  two  long  walls.   How- 

*  Isocrafces,  I>e  Pace,  ^  143.  Mtyafiui  .  .  .  ntYhrovi 
citKOVs  tSv  'EXA^vwv  KixTTpnai'  k.  r.  A.  Cf.  Demosthenes, 
Aristocr.,  ^  256. 

t  There  wae  a  council  of  Three  Hundred,  which  pus> 
sessed  judicial  authority.    Demoeth.,  De  F.  L  ,  ^  387. 

t  De  F.  L.,  «  337.  «  Ibid.,  4  374. 

Ii  This  is  Winiewski's  conjecture,  p.  147.  But  the  Ian- 
gnuge  of  Demosthenes,  rtpi  ^uftov  koI  rfff  iro6{  ITavdrnp 
Xi^iti^  would  rather  incline  one  to  suppose  tnat  the  fczpe- 
dition  was  sent  to  resist  some  anrossions  of  the  Theban^ 
on  the  debatable  frontier.  Both  Winiewski,  p.  146.  and 
Voemel  (in  Ont.  de  Halonneso,  p.  46)«-who  also  believes 
that  these  forces  were  sent  to  oppose  the  passa^  of  Philips 
troops  to  Megare — conceive  that  this  Drymus  lay  on  the 
confines,  not  of  Attica  and  BoBOtia,  like  Panactus,  but  at 
Phocis  auul  Doris.  Their  only  reason  for  this  opinion  seenn 
to  be  the  accent.  Apiftot  is  mentioned  by  Herod.,  viii.,  33, 
as  a  Phiioian  town  on  the^Cephisus.  Whether  a  town  of 
that  name  existed  there  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  is 
donbtfitl.  The  place  seems  then  to  have  been  called  A#»- 
Hala.  Pans.,  z.,  3,  S.  Bnt  Harpocratian  has  Apvudtf  nihf 
furuXd  Bofwr/tff  Koi  r^  'Arnjri)(.  AriuocOkvnf  <v  r^  n^< 
riff  itafan0to6€ias.  Even  independentlr  of  this  authori^, 
it  seems  nard  to  believe  that  Demosthenes  would  hav% 
coupled  the  name  of  a  plaoa  in  Phocis  with  that  of  one  <m 
the  Attic  fitmtier,  as  Win.  and  Voem.  suppoae  him  to  hav% 
done.  ^ 
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eTer  this  may  be,  the  attempt  of  Ptceodorus 
fhiled,  and  Philip's  hopes  in  this  quarter  were, 
for  the  time,  frustrated. 

The  object  for  which  he  desired  to  obtain 
possession  of  Megara  was,  undoubtedly,  not 
merely  to  gain  a  position  which  would  enable 
him  to  annoy  Athens,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
principaDy,  to  open  a  communication  with  Pel- 
oponnesus. Having  been  defeated  on  this  side, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  another,  where  he 
saw  a  prospect  of  accomplishing  this  and  sev- 
eral other  important  purposes  at  once.  Alex- 
ander, the  brother  of  his  queen  Olympias,  was, 
it  seems,  already  at  this  time  (B.C.  343)  in 
possession  of  a  part  of  Epirus,  where  his  uncle 
Arymbas,  or  Aiybas,  reigned  over  the  rest  of 
the  dominions  which  they  inherited  from  their 
common  ancestor,  Alcetas,  the  father  of  this 
Arybas,  and  of  Neoptolemus,  the  father  of  Al- 
exander and  Olympias.*  But  the  district  of 
Cassopia,  which  contained  three  half  Greek 
cities,  said  to  have  been  founded  at  a  very  early 
period  by  Elean  colonists,  Bucheta,  Pandosia, 
and  Elatrea,t  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander's 
authority,  and  he  had,  perhaps,  sought  Philip's 
aid  to  reduce  it  to  subjection.  This,  at  least, 
was,  it  appears,  the  main  avowed  object  of  an 
expedition  which  Philip  made  from  Thessaly 
into  Epirus.  He  ravaged  the  Cassopian  terri- 
toiy,  took  the  three  towns,  and  gave  them  up 
to  his  kinsman.^  But  his  own  views  stretched 
murh  farther.  He  found  a  pretext—whether  in 
succours  given  by  the  Ambracians  to  the  Cas- 
sopian towns,  or  in  some  other  provocation, 
we  know  not — ^for  marching  against  Ambracia. 
The  possession  of  this  place  would  have  opened 
the  way  for  him  into  Acamania  and  ^toha,  for 
he  had  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  JSto- 
lians,  and  had  won  them  over  by  a  promise  to 
aid  them  in  wresting  Naupactus  from  the  Achs- 
ans  ;^  he  might  thus  have  been  enabled  to  cross 
over  to  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  there  the  troubled  state  of  Elis, 
at  this  time,  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  for 
his  intervention. 

The  oligarchical  party  in  Elis  had,  as  we  have 
8een,ll  maintained  its  ascendency,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efibrts  of  its  adversaries,  in  the  strug- 
gle which  took  place  not  long  before  the  battle 
of  Mantinea.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  subse- 
quent revolution  which  restored  the  exiled  fac- 
tion before  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  ar- 
rived ;  but  it  seems  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
contest  of  parties  had  changed  its  character 
since  the  power  of  Macedonia  had  risen  to  its 
new  height.  At  Elis,  also,  Philip  had  gained 
partisans,  several  of  whom,  perhaps,  cherished 
hopes  similar  to  those  which  appear  to  have  an- 
imated his  adherents  at  Megara.  The  struggle 
henceforth  was  not  so  much  between  oligarchy 
and  democracy,  as  between  Philip's  party  and 

'-r 

*  See  a  note  of  Bonnnins  on  Jnetin,  xrii.,  3, 9.  Juiin, 
Till.,  6,  relates  that  Philip  ezpeUed  Anrbaa  from  his  kinff. 
dom,  and  bestowed  it  on  Alexander.  This  is  probably  a 
mistake,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  questioning 
— ^with  Winiewski,  p.  154^the  aocuracy  of  Diodoras,  who 
•tales,  xTi.,  73,  that  Arymbas,  king  of  the  Moloesians,  died 
OL  cix.,  S  (a  year  after  Philippe  expedition  to  Epims),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander. 

t  So  this  name  was  written  by  Theopompns  (Harpocratio, 
^Xdrua).  It  is,  at  least,  convenient  thus  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Phocian  Elaiea.  Strabo,  vii.,  p,  834,  adds 
Bor/a  to  the  number  of  the  Cassopian  towns. 

I  Orat.  de  Halonneso,  *  83.  ^  Philipp.,  iu.,  «  44. 

II  Ante^  p.  53.  w »      » 


those  who  were  jealous  both  of  it  and  of  him 
Hence  it  is  probable  many  citizens  had  been 
forced  into  exile  who  did  not  belong  to  the  dem- 
ocratical  party,  while  the  govenfment  at  home 
fell  into  fewer  hands.  After  the  death  of  Pha- 
laecus  in  Crete,  a  body  of  his  mercenaries  were 
brought  over  to  Peloponnesus  by  the  Elean  ref- 
ugees, to  make  M^ar  on  the  oligarchical  rulers. 
And  they  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  strong- 
er side,  if  the  democratical  Aroadians,  who  only 
saw  in  them  Philip's  enemies,  had  not  thrown 
their  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  exiles  were  defeated, 
with  great  slaughter  of  the  mercenaries,  40O0 
of  whom  were  taken,  and  distributed  between 
the  allies.  The  Arcadians  sold  their  prisoners ; 
the  Eleans,  more  irritated  as  they  had  more  to 
fear,  massacred  theirs  in  cold  blood,  under  the 
pretence  of  punishing  them  for  sacrilege.* 

Notwithstanding  this  event,  which  establish- 
ed Philip's  predominance  at  Elis,  affairs  still 
continued  so  unsettled  there — ^perhaps  through 
the  growing  ambition  of  his  principal  partisans 
— as  to  afford  an  additional  occasion  for  his 
presence  in  Peloponnesus.  From  this  motive 
chiefly  he  coveted  the  acquisition  of  Ambracia, 
and  of  Leucas,  which  he  likewise  hoped  to  gain 
either  by  arms  or  intrigues.  It  is  probable  that 
his  expectations  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
grounded  on  the  support  of  a  faction  devoted  to 
his  interests  in  both  places.  They  were,  how- 
ever, disappointed,  through  the  energy  which 
now  displayed  itself  in  the  counsels  of  Athens. 
An  embassy,  in  which  a  principal  part  was  borne 
by  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  Polyeuctus,  He- 
gesippus,  Clitomarchus,  and  Lycurgus,  as  his 
colleagues,  was  sent  both  into  Peloponnesus  and 
Acamania.  t  They  were  aided  in  their  negotia- 
tions by  CaUias  the  EubcBan,  whose  motives  will 
be  explained  hereafter.  Their  aim  was  to  form 
a  league  to  repel  Philip's  encroachments ;  and 
they  brought  back  large  promises  of  contnbu- 
tions,  both  in  men  and  money,  from  some  of  the 
Peloponnesian  states,  from  Megara,  and  Acar- 
nania.  As  to  Megara,  this  was  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  turn  which  events  had  lately 
taken  there.  In  Peloponnesus  these  assuran- 
ces of  support  came  chiefly,  if  not  exclusive^, 
from  the  Acheeans,  who  were  doubtless  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  losing  Naupactus.  In  Acar- 
nania,  jealousy  of  the  ^tolians,  and  fear  of  Phil- 
ip, probably  combined  to  dispose  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  enter  heartily  into  the  proposed  alliance ; 
and  to  encourage  them,  a  body  of  troops  was 
sent  from  Athens,  chiefly,  perhaps,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Ambracia,  or  to  secure  it  against  do- 
mestic treachery.^  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  a  diversion  that  another 
Athenian  force,  under  the  command  of  Aristo- 
demus,  marched,  as  it  seems,  about  the  same 
time,  into  Thessaly,  and  made  an  attempt  on 
Magnesia,  which  was  strongly  censured  by  the 


*  Diodoms,  xvi.,  63. 

t  Philipp.,  iii.,  \  89,  where  Winiewski,  p.  17S,  wanld 
substitute  'JiKopyaviav  for  KaTfjy'opiai.  But  the  present 
text  seems  sufficiently  defended  by  a  passage  in  Demosthe- 
nes, De  Cherson.,  ^  ^,  ri  oZv  irficaSeviads  xal  Karrfy  9f  c- 
I  r  c ;  though  the  embassy  to  Acamania  is  attested  by  JEa> 
chines  in  Ctes.,  ^  97. 

i  This  fact,  which  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Bemoa* 
thenes  in  Ol^mpiodnr.,  (f  S7,  was,  I  believe,  first  noticed  in 
connexion  with  Philip^s  expedition  b^  Winiewski,  p.  1S7. 
The  date  (of  the  archon  Pythodotos)  is  fortunately  knofwrn 
from  the  oontsxt. 
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otatora  of  the  Macedonian  party,  as  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Philip.  Aristodemus, 
however,  though  apparently  unsuccessful  in  this 
enterprise,  was  honoured  on  his  return  with  a 
erown,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes.*  He 
might  have  deserved  it,  if  his  expedition  served 
to  hasten  Philip's  retreat  from  Epirus.t  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  obliged  to  drop  his  designs 
against  Ambraeia  and  Leucas. 

Such  proceedings  as  these,  however  they 
might  admit  of  a  diplomatic  vindication,  mani- 
festly tended  to  put  an  end  to  all  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  powers ;  and  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  carried  on  between  them 
during  the  same  period  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  aggravate  their  mutual  resentment  and  dis- 
tnist.  We  are  unable  to  determine  whether 
the  answer  given  by  the  Athenians  to  Pbilip^s 
remonstrances  induced  him  to  send  Python  on 
a  fresh  embassy,  to  propose  an  adjustment  of 
their  differences,  or  whether  this  minister  had 
been  instructed  on  the  former  occasion,  while 
he  complained  of  the  ill  treatment  his  prince  had 
snfiered  from  the  license  which  the  Athenians 
gave  to  their  orators,  to  declare  his  willingness 
to  accede  to  any  reasonable  proposal  for  an 
amendment  of  the  last  treaty.  Python  certain- 
ly executed  such  a  commission,  and  the  offer 
which  he  made  in  Philip's  name  was  received 
with  great  applause  in  the  Athenian  assembly.^ 
The  result  was  that  an  embassy,  of  which  He- 
gesippus,  an  active  orator  of  the  anti-Macedoni- 
an party,^  appears  to  have  been  the  leading 
member,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  commu- 
nicate the  demands,  or,  at  least,  the  wishes,  of 
the  people  to  the  king.  They  fell  under  vari- 
ous heads.  One  related  to  the  old  dispute  about 
Amphipolis.  The  Athenians  were  advised  to 
claim  it  on  what  seems  a  grossly  sophistical 
construction  of  the  article  in  the  treaty,  which 
provided  that  each  party  was  to  keep  all  that  it 
had  at  the  time.  The  orators  contended  that 
this  did  not  entitle  Philip  to  have  what  was  not 
his  own,  which  Amphipolis  had  never  been, 
since  it  had  always  belonged  of  right  to  the 
Athenians ;  an  argument  which  would  sound 
much  more  plausible  in  the  Pnyx  than  in  the 
audience  chamber  at  Pella ;  and  they  proposed, 
instead  of  the  clause,  thai  each  have  what  he  had^ 

*  iE^chiDM  in  CUw.,  6  8S.     This  is  Winiewski's  opinion, 

L157,  which  certainly  dsrives  somo  confirmstion  from  the 
t  of  the  expedition  to  AcBrnaaia.  Bnieckner,  howerer 
(p.  ST7),  supposes  this  expedition  of  Aristodemus  to  haTe 
Men  the  same  which  Phihp  mentions  in  his  Letter,  ^  5,  ss 
directed  sgainst  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
gasB,  but  which  was  conducted  by  Callias.  But,  besides 
the  difference  in  the  name  of  the  general,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  expedition  of  CaUios  was  a  naval  one,  which  does  not  so 
well  suit  thp  term  tTtirrfaTt&aavras  in  iEschines.  His  ex- 
pression, rj)v  oviK^Quv  Ka\  t^v  trdXtitov  trapsoKV&aatv^  does 
not  prove,  as  BrnecKner  seems  to  infer,  that  this  expedition 
took  place  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out.  Yet  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  coincidences  between  this  and  that  of  Cal- 
lias are  striking  enough  to  render  the  question  very  doubtful, 
t  But  it  piay  have  been  .sent  earlier,  while  Ph'up  was  en- 

Eed  in  reducing  Fhene,  to  support  the  tyrants  ;  only  we 
r  no  complaint  from  Philip  on  this  subject. 
t  Orat.  de  Halon.,  ^^  33. 

k  He  was  also  nicknamed  Oofrylas,  in  allusion,  it  is  said, 
to  the  fashion  in  which  the  Athenians  anciently  tied  up  their 
hair— c^wfilXof,  Thucyd.,  i.,  6.  What  might  bo  the  force 
of  the  allusion  in  this  case  we  do  not  know.  It  seems  /is  if 
it  most  have  been  aimed  at  some  kind  of  affectation,  either 
ia  his  habiu  or  his  lang;«age.  But  of  the  latter  there  is  no 
trace  in  his  extant  oration.  A  different  explanation  of  the 
nickname,  more  conformable  to  the  usual  tone  of  the  Attic 
oiators,  is  so^rgested  by  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  applied  u  Plutarch,  Alex.,  S3. 


to  substitute  the  more  correct  phrase,  that  each 
hate  his  ovm.  Another  object  was  to  recover 
the  property  which  their  citizens  had  lost  when 
they  were  expelled  from  Potidea.  There  were 
other  grounds  of  complaint  of  more  recent  ori- 
gin. One  concerned  the  places  in  Thrace  con- 
quered by  Philip  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  Athens ;  another  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus.  Not  long  after  the  end  of  the  war,  a 
colony  of  clenichial  settlers  had  been  sent  thith- 
er under  Diopithes,*  who  remained  there  in- 
vested with  a  military  command  for  their  pro- 
tection. Disputes  soon  arose  between  them 
and  the  people  of  CarJia  about  the  limits  of 
their  territory.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  main- 
tained that  Oardia  itself  belonged  to  them,  as 
included  in  the  Chersonesus ;  while  Philip  ac- 
knowledged both  the  independence  of  the  Car- 
dians,  who  were  his  allies,  and  the  validity  of 
their  claims.  Another  t^ppic  of  controversy 
arose  out  of  the  little  island  of  Halonnesus,  sit- 
uate in  the  north  of  the  ^gean,  between  Sco- 
pelus  and  Peparethus.  It  was  one  of  the  frag 
ments  which  the  Athenians  preserved  of  their 
maritime  empire,  until  a  pirate  chief,  named  Sos- 
tratus,  took  possession  of  it,  and  made  it  the 
headquarters  of  his  piratical  excursions.  Phil- 
ip, vrhose  coasts  and  shipping  he  infested,  ex- 
pelled the  pirates  from  their  nest,  and  kept  it  in 
his  own  bands.  The  Athenians  conceived  that 
these  transactions  could  not  affect  their  right  to 
the  island,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  hostile  force 
was  removed,  it  ought  to  have  been  restored  to 
its  legitimate  sovereign.  Finally,  the  ambassa- 
dors were  to  require  that  an  article  should  be 
inserted  in  the  treaty,  recognising  the  liberty 
and  independence  even  of  those  Greek  states 
which  were  not  included  in  it  by  name,  and 
pledging  all  who  were  parties  to  it  to  defend 
them  if  they  should  be  attacked.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  this  demand  was  clearly  to  restrain  Phil- 
ip's enterprises,  more  particularly  against  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  north  and  the  west.  But  it 
is  probable  that  the  application  of  the  principle 
to  the  Boeotian  towns  was  not  overlooked. 

Philip,  when  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
consent  to  an  amendment  of  the  treaty,  could 
hardly  have  expected  to  receive  such  proposals 
as  these  ;  and  it  seems  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  his  dfspleasure.  but  vented  it* in  a 
manner  remarkably  opposite  to  his  usual  mild- 
ness and  moderation,  for  he  is  said  to  have 
banished  the  Athenian  poet  Xenoclides  from  his 
dominions  because  he  entertained  the  envoys 
in  his  house;!  and  this  is  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes as  only  one  notorious  instance, 
among  many,  of  the  rough  treatment  they  met 
with  at  Pella.  Philip,  however,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Athens  in  return,  charged  with  a  letter, 
in  which  he  discussed  the  Athenian  demands, 
and  stated  the  concessions  which  he  was  will- 
ing to  make.  This  embassy  gave  occasion  to 
a  speech,  which  has  come  down  among  the 
works  of  Demosthenes,  as  the  one  on  Halonne- 
suSf  but  is  now,  on  very  satisfactory  evidence, 
generally  attributed  to  Hegesippus,  to  which  we 
owe  all  our  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  Phil- 
ip's letter.  Philip,  it  appears,  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  question  of  Halonnesus,  which 
thus  suggested  the  title  of  the  oration.    He  de- 

*  Demosthenes,  De  Cherson.,  ^  6.    Philipp  ,  iii..  f  SO. 
t  Ibid.,  De  F.  L.,  ^  380. 
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dared  himself  willing  to  make  a  present  of  the 
island  to  the  Athenians,  but  contended  that  they 
had  lost  their  right  to  it  when  they  saffered  it 
to  be  taken  from  them  by  Sostratus ;  that  he 
had  made  it  his  own  by  a  fair  conquest  from  an 
open  enemy ;  and  was  ready,  if  his  claim  was 
disputed,  to  submit  it  to  arbitration.  The  ora- 
tor endeavoured  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this 
argument  by  a  supposed  case.  If  it  bad  been 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Attica  that  had  been 
seized  by  the  pirates,  and  Philip  had  dislodged 
them,  would  he  have  been  entitled  to  retain  a 
part  of  the  Attic  territory  1  It  was  a  mere  pre- 
tence ;  9nd  the  king's  real  object  was  to  show 
to  all  Greece  that  the  Athenians  were  fain  to 
owe  even  their  maritime  possessions  to  Mace- 
donian generosity.  It  would  be  little  less  dis- 
honourable and  unwise  to  consent  to  the  arbi- 
tration which  had  been  insidiously  proposed 
with  a  similar  view,  even  if  there  were  no 
danger  that  the  arbitrators  might  be  corrupted 
by  Philip's  bribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  language  ex- 
pressed a  strong  popular  feeling  of  jealousy  on 
a  point  which  touched  Athenian  pride  most 
sensibly;  and  that  the  distinction,  which  be- 
came so  celebrated  as  to  furnish  the  comic 
poets  with  a  fertile  topic  for  playful  allusions,* 
'  that  the  island  should  be  not  given,  but  rettoredt 
not  accepted^  but  recovered,  f  was  not  a  cavil  sug- 
gested by  the  orators.  And  so,  when  the  speak- 
er rejects  with  equal  scorn,  and  on  like  grounds, 
another  proposal  contained  in  the  letter  for  a 
combination  between  Philip  and  the  common- 
wealth to  guard  against  pirates,  he  no  doubt 
had  all  the  natural  prejudices  of  his  audience 
on  his  side. ' 

It  would  seem  that  Philip  made  no  mention 
of  Potidea.  But  it  was  understood  to  be  with 
reference  to  this  subject  that  his  ambassadors 
were  instructed  to  propose  certain  terms  as  the 
basis  of  a  commercial  treaty.t  under  which  the 
disputed  question  might  be  judicially  decided ; 
ana  the  orator  contends  that,  as  these  terms 
were  to  be  sanctioned  by  Philip,  they  would 
certainly  be  so  framed  as,  by  implication,  to  ex- 
clude the  claims  of  the  Athenian  citizens  on 
the  property  they  had  lost  at  Potidaea,  which, 
aftei;  the  fall  of  Olynthus,  had  passed  into  the 
conqueror's  hands. 

With  regard  to  Amphipolis,  it  maybe  collect- 
ed that  Philip  denied  he  had  ever  authorized 
his  ambassadors  to  promise  for  him  that  he 
would  consent  to  alter  the  treatj  in  so  material 
a  point.  He  insisted  on  the  right  he  had  ac- 
quired by  the  plain  language  of  the  article  in 
question,  as  it  then  stood.  From  the  orator's 
reply,  one  might  conjecture  that  the  Macedoni- 
an envoys  had  either  spoken  indiscreetly,  or 
had  overlooked  the  slight  change  proposed  by 
the  Athenians,  or  had  not  perceived  its  scope. 
The  orator  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  origi- 
nal words  could  not  have  the  effect  of  making 
anything  to  be  Philip's  which  had  not  been  so 
before ;  and  refers,  among  other  arguments,  to 
Philip's  previous  declaration  and  promises  in 
confirmation  of  the  Athenian  title  to  Amphipolis. 

The  letter  gave  a  fall  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion concerning  the  liberty  and  independence 

*  Atheiueut,  vi.,  p.  993. 


of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  orator,  to  prove  the  in* 
sincerity  of  these  professions,  compares  them 
with  Philip's  recent  treatment  of  Phere  and 
the  Cassopian  cities.  Philip  repeated  the  com- 
plaint  which  be  had  (before  made  through  his 
ambassadors  about  the  charge  of  bad  faith,  with 
which  he  was  so  often  assailed  by  the  Athenian 
orators,  and  again  professed  that  nothing  but 
the  people's  want  of  confidence  in  his  friendly 
disposition  prevented  him  from  proving  it  by 
signal  benefits.  The  orator  reminds  his  hear- 
ers of  the  promises  contained  in  a  letter  pre- 
served in  the  state  archives,  which  Philip  had 
written  before  the  peace,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  performed  them. 

The  afihir  of  the  Thracian  towns,  which,  aa 
the  Athenians  maintained,  he  had  taken  after 
the  peace  was  ratified,  Philip  oflTered  to  refer  to 
arbitration;  but  the  orator  will  not  listen  to 
the  proposal  of  debating  a  quesUoa  which  he 
considers  as  clearly  setued  by  the  simple  coin- 
parison  of  dates.  So,  too,  he  rejects  as  an  in- 
sult Philip's  recommendation  that  they  should 
bring  their  difiTerences  with  the  Cardians  before 
an  impartial  tribunal,  and  his  ofiTer  to  compel 
Cardia  to  submit  to  this  mode  of  decision ;  as 
if,  he  observes,  Athens  was  not  able  to  force 
the  Cardians  to  do  her  justice.  Yet  he  admits 
that  there  was  a  decree  of  the  people  unrepeal- 
ed, which  recognised  the  title  of  the  Cardians 
to  their  territory,  and  that  he  himself  had  im- 
peached its  author,  Cidlippus,  on  this  ground 
without  success. 

The  nature  of  the  motion  which  was  intro- 
duced by  such  a  speech  maybe  easily  imagined ; 
and  this  most  probably  contained  the  ofllcial 
reply  that  Philip  received.  It  did  not  so  much 
widen  as  lay  open  the  breach ;  for  all  the  sen- 
timents which  the  orator  delivered  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  people,  and  were  weU 
known  to  Philip.  Yet  the  frequent  discussion 
of  such  topics  tended  to  inflame  the  public  irri- 
tation ;  end  this  was  the  effect  of  the  struggles 
that  had  been  carried  on  ever  since  the  peace 
between  the  two  parties,  which  were  divided 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  policy  to  be  ob- 
served towards  Philip.  It  was  nearly  about 
this  time  that  the  people's  attention  was  deeply 
excited  by  a  cause  in  which  the  parties  pot 
forth  ajl  their  strength,  and  their  two  most  cel- 
ebrated orators  their  highest  powers  of  elo- 
quence. This  was  an  impeachment  brou^t 
by  Demosthenes  against  iEschines  for  miscon- 
chict  and  corruption  in  the  second  embassy  on 
which  they  were  sent  together  to  Philip's  court. 
It  has  been  seen  that  a  great  part  of  the  second 
Philippic  was  distinctly  pointed  against  iEschi- 
nes  and  Philocrates,  and  that  the  main  object 
of  the  whole  was  probably  to  rouse  the  public 
indignation  against  them.  Philocrates,  it  ap- 
pears, made  no  secret  of  his  corrnption,  and 
not  only  accepted  large  suras  of  money  and 
grants  of  land  in  Phocis  from  Philip,  but  dis- 
played his  new  resources,  with  scandalous  os- 
tentation, in  the  increased  splendour  of  his  style 
of  living.*  He  was  therefore  selected  as  the 
first  object  of  a  legal  prosecution,  which  was 
undertaken  by  Hyperides,  an  orator  of  great 
ability,  who  was  long  closely  attached  in  ^Mliti- 
cal  sentiments,  and  perhaps  by  private  friend- 
ship,  to  Demosthenes.    The  Athenian  law  af- 
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lorded  mafly  common  ways  of  bringing  such  an 
cinder  to  jastice ;  but  Hyperides  adopted  a 
species  of  indictment*  which  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  submitted  to  the  cognizailoe  either  of 
the  council  of  Fire  Hundred,  or — ^which  was 
the  course  he  took— of  the  people  in  assembly, 
and  always  suggested  the  notion  of  an  offence 
either  wholly  unheard  of,  and  not  yet  provided 
for,  or  peculiarly  aggravated  in  its  circumstan- 
ces. The  assembly  entertained  the  indictment, 
and,  according  to  the  ordinary  practice,  the 
next  step  was,  unless  it  chose  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  case  itself>  to  appoint  another  tri- 
bunal, and  to  fix  the  day  of  trial.  The  accused, 
in  the  mean  while,  was  either  committed  to 
prison,  or  compelled  to  find  sureties  for  his  ap- 
pearance. Which  of  these  courses  was  taken 
with  Fhilocrates  we  are  not  informed ;  proba- 
bly the  latter ;  for  it  seems  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  uncommon  assurance,  and  the  strength 
of  the  party  from  which  he  might  have  looked 
for  protection,  he  avoided  the  trial  by  a  volun- 
ary  exile.f 

When  this  indictment  was  brought  before 
the  assembly,  Demosthenes  openly  declared 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  in  it  with  which 
he  was  dissatisfied ;  and  this  was  that  it  had 
been  brought  against  Fhilocrates,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  sole  criminal  among  the  ambas- 
sadors ;  and  he  called  upon  those  of  his  col- 
leagues who  tlisapproved  of  his  conuuct  to 
come  forward  and  declare  themselves.  No  one 
ttionght  fit  to  answer  to  this  summons.  The 
expressions  which  the  orator  reports  himself  to 
have  used  on  that  occasiont  strongly  intimate 
that  he  had  then  already  conceived  the  design 
of  bringing  a  formal  charge  against  some  of 
them.  Perhaps  he  was  only  waiting  for  the 
opportunity,  which  would  be  afibrded  whenever 
.£schines  should  appear  before  the  proper  court, 
to  render  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  em- 
bassy. The  thne  of  doing  this  was  tell  by  the 
law — strange  as  it  seems — ^to  his  discretion ; 
and  he  put  it  ofi^for  nearly  three  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  hoping  either  to  avoid  it  alto- 
gether or  that  the  popular  mood  might  become 
more  favourable  to  him.  During  this  interval, 
however,  an  incident  appears  to  have  occurred 
v^iich  exposed  him  to  fresh  suspicion  and  re- 
proach. He  had  been  elected  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  conunonwealth  in  a  contest 
with  the  Delians  concerning  the  superintend- 
ence  of  their  temple.  Before  his  departure  on 
this  embassy — as  to  which  we  are  not  sure 
whether  it  was  sent  to  Delos  or  to  Delphi — in- 
formation reached  Demosthenes  that  a  man 
named  Antiphon  veas  lurking  in  Pirieus  with 
the  intention  of  firing  the  arsenal.  Demosthe- 
nes, having  discovered  his  hiding-place,  did  not 
scruple-  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him  before  an 
assembly,  which  was  probably  summoned  in  Pi- 
Tsus  expressly  oa  this  business.  He  had,  per- 
haps, collected  very  little  evidence  in  support 
of  the  charge,  and  iEschines,  protesting  loudly 
against  the  illegal  violence  he  had  used,  induced 
the  assembly  to  dismiss  the  culprit.  Soon  after, 
however,  Demosthenes  obtained  stronger  proof^ 
of  Anttphon*s  guilt,  which  he  laid  before  the 
Areopagus,  by  whom  he  was  again  apprehended 
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and  brought  before  the  assembly,  which,  after 
he  had  been  put  to  the  torture,  condemned  him 
to  death.  What  he  confessed,  we  do  not  know ; 
much  less  what  he  had  done  or  designed  to  do. 
Demosthenes,  in'  a  ^eech  made  many  years 
after,  asserts  that  he  had  promised  Philip  to 
set  fire  to  the  arsenal.*  But  it  is  posisible  that 
this  was  a  mere  suspicion,  resting  on  no  evi- 
dence ;  and,  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  any  al- 
lusion to  the  fact  in  the  Philippics,  where  it 
would  have  had  so  appropriate  a  place.  The 
result,  however,  was  that  the  Areopagus,  to 
which  the  management  of  the  DeHan  business 
had  been  committed,  deprived  i£schines  of  his 
honourable  office,  and  appointed  Hyperides  in 
his  room.  Though,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  note, 
there  is  considerable  doubt  about  the  date  of 
this  transaction,  it  is  certain  that,  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  brought  to  trial  by  Demosthenes, 
iEschines  had  suflTered  an  afll'ont  of  this  nature, 
and  vented  his  resentment  against  his  rival  in 
threats  which  he  never  executed.t 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  dUputable  point  of 
law  whether  the  ambassadors,  who  had  been 
sent  twice  to  Philip  on  the  aflfair  of  the  peace, 
were  liable  to  give  a  separate  account  of  each 
embassy.  Demosthenes,  at  least,  asserts,  that 
when  he  himself  tendered  his  account  of  his 
own  conduct  in  the  second  embassy,  iEschines 
contended  that  it  ought  not  to  be  j-eceived, 
because  he  had  already  obtained  a  legal  dis- 
charge on  the  first.t  When,  however,  this  ob- 
jection was  overruled,  he  probably  thought  it^ 
necessaiy  to  encounter  the  same  trial.  The 
proceeding  was,  in  eflTect,  a  public  challenge  to 
any  citizen  who  wished  to  impeach  the  conduct 
of  the  responsible  magistrate.  There  were  two 
who  declared  themselves  ready  to  accuse  Mb 
chines :  Demosthenes  and  Timarchus. 

It  is  painful  to  see  such  names  coupled  togeth- 
er ;  for  Timarchus  was  a  man  so  recklessly  and 
notoriously  addicted  to  the  foulest  pleasures  as 
scarcely  to  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion  at  Ath- 
ens, notwithstanding  its  extreme  laxity  on  such 
points,  and  as  legally  to  have  disabled  himsell 
from  taking  part  in  judicial  proceedings  or  po- 
litical business.  He  was,  nevertheless,  a  very 
active  orator,  and  had  long  been  engaged  in  pub- 
lic afiTairs.  He  had  thrown  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  no  doubt  because 
it  was  the  most  popular,  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Five  Hundred,  by  a 
motion  which  he  appears  to  have  carried,  for  a 
decree  forbidding  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
marine  stores  for  Philip's  service  under  pain  of 
death.  It  was  fortunate  for  .fschines  to  have 
such  an  enemy,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
exception  which  the  law  allowed  him  against 

*  De  Cor.,  k  168. 
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his  accuser.  Timarchas  was  put  upon  bis  tri- 
al under  a  law  of  Solon,  which  forbade  any  one 
who  bad  committed  such  excesses  to  mount  the 
bema  :  a  proof,  by-the-way,  that  the  case  of 
Timarchus  must  not  be  considered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  a  more  corrupt  age.  It  is  remarkable 
that  his  prosecutor  offered  no  evidence  of  the 
charge  but  public  notoriety.  He  alludes  slight- 
ly to  his  private  grounds  of  enmity  towards  the 
defendant,  and  wishes  it  to  be  believed  that  his 
chief  motive  was  a  disinterested  concern  for 
the  public  morals ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his 
speech  he  betrays  the  real  state  of  the  case  by 
bitter  invectives  against  Demosthenes,  who  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  advocates  of  Timarchus, 
and  by  anticipations  of  the  charges  with  which 
he  himself  was  threatened.  He  expects  that, 
even  on  the  trial  of  Timarchus,  Demosthenes 
will  attempt  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  court 
from  the  real  merits  of  the  cause  to  the  peace 
made  by  himself  and  Philocrates,  and  to  the 
fate  of  the  Phocians,  and  that  Philip's  name 
will  be  frequently  introduced  to  raise  a  preju- 
dice against  him.  Yet  he  does  not  shrink  from 
avowing  that  he  conmiends  Philip  for  his  pro- 
fessions of  good-will  to  the  commonwealth  : 
"  if  his  actions  correspond  to  his  promises,  he 
will  afford  solid  and  ample  ground  for  praise." 
Timarchus  was  disfranchised  ;*  and  i£schi- 
nes  not  only  gained  the  advantage  of  silencing  a 
hostile  voice,  but  probably  raised  a  strong  pre- 
possession in  his  own  favour  among  the  friends 
of  public  decency  and  order.  In  his  defence  of 
himself,  he  mentions  his  prosecution  of  Timar- 
chus as  an  obligation  conferred  on  the  state. 
His  own  trial  came  on  not  very  long  after.  His 
speech  and  that  of  Demosthenes,  on  this  occa- 
sion, are  among  the  most  admirable  specimens 
of  their  eloquence,  and  the  most  valuable  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  the  times.  It  is  in  the 
latter  point  of  view  alone  that  they  can  be  no- 
ticed here ;  and  to  enter  into  the  argument 
would  be  to  repeat  much  gf  what  has  been  sH- 
ready  said  on  the  subject  of  the  two  embassies. 
It  only  remains  to  mention  the  issue,  iilschi- 
nes  was  acquitted,  it  is  said,  by  a  majority  of 
only  thirty  votes.  This  may,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  popular 
suspicions  were  very  strong  against  him ;  for 
his  party,  including  the  friends  of  all  the  other 
ambassadors  who  were  virtually  implicated  in 
the  charge,  made  the  most  active  efforts  to  save 
him :  the  austere  Phocion,  and  Eubulus,  the 
liberal  distributer  of  the  public  money,  united 
their  influence  in  his  behalf;  but  he  probably 
owed  his  acquittal,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
own  talents,  and  to  the  peculiar  difliculties  of 
his  adversary's  case.  Demosthenes  felt  him- 
self obliged  not  only  to  convict  iEschines,  but 
to  defend  himself.  He  was  anxious  to  clear 
himself  from  the  suspicion  of  a  connexion  with 
Philocrates,  whom,  nevertheless,  he,  as  well  as 
^schines,  had  supported  in  the  measures  which 
led  to  the  peace ;  and,  in  his  account  of  the  em- 
bassies, it  was  necessary,  and  yet  not  easy,  to 
represent  himself  as  overreached  by  his  col- 
leagues, notwithstanding  his  zeal  and  vigilance, 
continuing  to  act  with  them  when  he  no 


*  Acoording  to  one  Kooount,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life :  a 
dgn  of  greater  Mnsihility  than  might  have  been  exf^cted 
from  ao  profligate  a  man.  The  allusions  of  Demoslhones 
■n  ambigaoaa  as  to  this  point. 


longer  trusted  them,  as  having  witnessed  their 
intrigues  and  foreseen  the  result,  though  he  did 
not  disclose  his  suspicions  and  forebodings  till 
it  was  too  late  to  avert  the  danger.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  perplexity 
which  strikes  every  reader  in  his  narrative,  and 
must  have  produced  a  no  less  unfavourable  im- 
pression on  his  audience,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  clearness  and  apparent  simpli- 
city of  the  defence.  The  event  left  the  two 
parties  opposed  lo  each  other  as  before,  with 
unabated  coniidence  and  redoubled  animosity. 

We  must  now  return  to  Philip.  The  events 
which  had  occurred  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
though  they  had  strengthened  his  power,  had 
not  brought  him  much  nearer  to  the  object  he 
had  in  view  in  the  south  of  Greece.  He  had 
been  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  establish  a  com- 
munication with  Peloponnesus,  both  on  the  east- 
em  and  western  side  of  Greeoe,  and  in  that 
which  he  made  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Athens.  Only  in  Eubcea 
he  had  been  more  successful,  in  an  enterprise 
against  Eretria,  which  it  will  be  more  conveni- 
ent to  relate  hereafter.  In  the  mean  while  he 
had  been  building  arsenals  and  ships  of  war  in 
his  newly-acquired  ports,  and  making  active 
preparations  for  a  naval  expedition.*  This  en- 
largement of  his  marine  was  no  doubt  designed 
to  promote  his  operations  in  the  north,  towards 
which  he  now  began  to  turn  his  chief  attention. 
Conquests  in  this  quarter  might  not  only  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  invasion  of  Persia,  but 
might  enable  him  to  overcome  or  overawe  the 
resistance  of  Athens.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  spring  of  342  ihat  he  set  out  on  an  expe- 
dition which  was  professedly  directed  against 
Thrace.  We  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  that  country  at  this  time.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  Cersobleptes  had  been 
gaining  strength,  and  had  shaken  off  his  subjec- 
tion to  Philip.  We  do  not  know  what  founda- 
tion there  may  have  been  for  a  statement,  found 
only  in  Diodorus,t  that  he  had  begun  to  annoy 
the  Greek  cities  on  his  coasts,  and  that  Philip 
marched  against  him  to  protect  them.  Philip^s 
subsequent  conduct  towards  the  principal  of 
these  towns  renders  this  account  extremely 
doubtful.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some- 
thing had  happened  which  afforded  him  such  a 
pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Thrace.  But  it  was 
not  against  Cersobleptes  only  that  his  arms 
were  turned. 

A  prince  named  Teres,  who  reigned  in  the 
more  northern  or  western  regions  of  Thrace, 
and  who  had  been  his  ally  in  his  war  with  Ath- 
ens, had,  it  seems,  now  become  hostile  to  him  ;t 
having  perhaps  been  induced,  by  a  sense  of 
their  common  interest,  to  unite  with  Cersoblep- 
tes. Philip  was  thus  led  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  Thrace,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
defeated  the  barbarians  in  several  engagements. 
But  his  views  were  not  now  confined  to  victo- 
ries, ravages,  and  plunder.  He  meditated  a 
permanent  conquest ;  and  for  this  purpose  not 
only  imposed  a  tribute  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
on  the  conquered  territory,  but  also  founded  a 
number  of  new  towns,  or  military  colonies,  in. 
the  interior.^    But  such  a  situation  was  one  in 

*  Ornt.  de  Ilalon.,  ^  16.    t  zri.,  71.    t  Phil.,  Epiat.,  ^  8. 
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which  few  Greeks  woald  have  been  tempted  to 
settle,  evett  by  the  offer  of  lands  and  houses  : 
it  sooAded  as  emigration  to  the  inland  regions  of 
Australia  would  to  a  Frenchman ;  and  it  seems 
that  he  was  driven  to  some  extraordinaiy  meas- 
ures for  peopling  his  new  colonies.  Demosthe- 
nes* mentions  three  towns,  Bronglle,  Kabyle, 
and  Mastira,  as  among  the  wretched  places 
which  Philip  had  been  taking  and  settling  in 
Thrace.  As  to  one  of  these,  Kabyle  or  Kalybe, 
which  stood  on  the  River  Tazus,  and  belonged 
to  the  Astian  tribe,  whose  land  stretched  to- 
wards Byzantium,  we  are  distinctly  informed 
that  he  planted  a  colony  there  which  was  peo- 
pled with  the  refuse  of  society.f  And  such, 
we  may  infer  from  the  nickname  it  derived 
from  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  (Ponerop- 
oliSf  Roguetown),  must  have  been  the  case 
with  another  city,  built  at  the  foot  of  Rhodope, 
which  he  himself  honoured  with  the  name  of 
Philippopolis4  If  we  connect  these  hints  wfth 
Ju8tin*8  rhetorical  description  of  the  tyrannical 
violence  with  which,  after  the  end  of  the  Pho- 
cian  war,  he  transported  his  subjects  into  new 
seats  as  suited  his  pleasure,^  we  shall  be  ipcli- 
ned  yb  conclude  that  the  population  of  these 
places  was  composed  partly  of  needy  vagabonds, 
or  even  pardoned  convicts,  but  partly,  too,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  conquered  Greek  cities,  whom 
he  tore  from  their  homes,  and  whose  property 
he  distributed  among  his  officers.  II 

These  conquests,  and,  still  more,  the  meas- 
nres  taken  by  Philip  to  secure  them,  could  not 
but  alarm  both  the  Athenians  and  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast,  especially  Byzantium,  which 
lay  not  very  far  from  the  borders  of  the  con- 
quered territory.  If  the  barbarians  were  troub- 
lesome neighbours,  Philip  was  much  more  to 
be  dreaded  when  he  occupied  their  land.  It 
was  manifest  to  every  one  that  his  ultimate  ob- 
ject could  not  be  merely  to  subdue  and  colonize 
the  wilds  of  Thrace ;  that  this  was  but  a  step 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  powerful  and  opu- 
tent  maritime  towns,  which  were  so  important 
in  a  contest  either  with  Persia  or  Athens.  At 
Athens,  all  who  were  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
saw  that  both  the  Bosporus  and  the  Chersone- 
SQS,  and  with  them  the  naval  power,  the  com- 
merce, the  very  subsistence  of  the  people,  were 
exposed  to  imminent  danger ;  the  more  so  as 
Byzantium,  which  had  been  alienated  from  Ath- 
ens by  the  Social  War,  was  still  in  alliance  with 
Philip.  In  the  mean  while,  occurrences  had  ta- 
ken place  which  rendered  the  condition  of  the 
Chersonesns  peculiarly  alarming.  Biopithes, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  well-meaning  and 
zealous  officer,  but  not  very  discreet  or  scrupu- 
lous, had  been  engaged  in  consts^nt  warfare 
with  Cardia,  and  had  collected  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries to  maintain  the  conflict,  for  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  provide,  as  well  as  he  could,  in 
the  manner  which  had  been  long  practised  by 

*  D«  ChenoD.,  f  44,  jra)  h  viFv  Hfltpti  mi)  caniffircotf^cnii. 
Tbe  but  urard  may  perhaps  aUndo  to  Philip's  new  eatab- 
liahmenta.  t  Strabo,  Tii.,  p.  320.    Harpocratio,  a.  t. 

t  Steph.  Byz.    Pliny,  N.  H.,  ir.,  II. 

i  TJii.,  5.  Rtfversaa  in  regnuni#t  peeora  pastorea,  nime 
in  hibernoa,  nunc  in  satiToe  aaltaa  trajiciont,  aic  ille  popu- 
ka  et  urbea,  nt  iUi  vel  replenda,  Tel  dereiinfinenda  quaque 
Iocs  ridebftntuT,  ad  libidinem  suam  transfert. 

I  Theopompna  in  Athenaos,  vi.,  77 :  ofo/toc  rmi  fraipovft 
•if  wXuovas  itrras  icar*  ixtivov  t6v  x^vov  iKTOKoetiiv,  oIk 
iAirrw  KapitfUo$at  yJfv  ^  fivplovi  rwv  '£XAj^y  rod(  ritv 


Athenian  commanders.  Philip,  after  his  pro- 
posals for  an  arbitration  had  been  rejected,  sent 
some  forces  to  the  aid  of  the  Cardians;  and 
these  troops  soon  found  themselves  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  those  of  Diopithes.  The  Athe- 
nian general,  however,  did  not  confine  himself 
to  the  defence  of  his  colonists,  or  to  aggres- 
sion against  Cardia,  but,  when  Philip  invaded 
Thrace,  thought  himself  at  liberty  actively  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Thracian  princes,  who 
had  both,  it  seems,  been  admitted  to  the  Athe- 
nian franchise,*  made  inroads  into  the  part  of 
Thrace  which  Philip  had  conquered,!  and,  in 
the  course  of  these  expeditions,  committed 
sundry  acts  of  violence  on  the  property  and 
persons  of  Macedonian  subjects,  and  even  de- 
tained an  envoy,  named  Amphilocus,  who  came 
to  treat  with  him  for  the  release  of  the  prison- 
ers, and  forced  him  to  pay  a  heavy  ransom. t 

Philip  sent  a  letter,  complaining  of  these  in- 
juries, which  gave  the  signal  to  the  orators  of 
his  party  at  Athens  loudly  to  denounce  the  con- 
duct of  Biopithes,  and  to  press  for  his  i^caU 
and  for  the  dismissal  of  his  mercenaries.  Some 
proposed  to  send  another  general,  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  compel  him  to  obedience.  Demos- 
thenes spoke  on  this  occasion,  not  so  much  in 
defence  of  the  general  as  against  the  policy 
recommended  by  his  adversaries.  His  oration 
is  that  On  the  Chersoncsus.  His  object  is  to 
show  that  the  real  question  which  the  people 
had  to  consider  was,  not  whether  Diopithes  had  * 
acted  well  or  ill,  but  how  they  might  best  guard 
against  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened by  Philip's  ambition.  He  wiphes  to  make 
it  appear  that  Diopithes  had  as  much  right  to 
assist  the  Thracians  as  Philip  to  attack  them ; 
for,  though  it  was  not  Attic  ground  that  Philip 
had  invaded,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he' 
was  fighting  in  Thrace  for  the  mastery  of  Ath- 
ens. In  other  respects  Diopithes  had  only  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  all  the  Athenian  generals 
who  bad  ever  commanded  mercenary  troops; 
for  none  had  ever  scrupled  to  levy  contributions 
from  the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Asia.  But  even 
if  i(  were  admitted  that  Diopithes  had  violated 
law  and  justice,  the  people  could  at  any  time 
both  put  a  stop  to  his  misconduct  and  punish 
him  for  it ;  but,  in  the  present  posture  of  af- 
fairs, to  disband  the  troops  he  had  collected,  or 
even  to  weaken  his  authority  and  credit  by  an 
expression  of  their  displeasure,  would  be  to  in- 
flict an  irreparable  injury  on  themselves.  Philip 
was  then  wintering  in  Thrace  with  a  large  ar- 
my ;  and  he  was  credibly  reported  to  have  sent 
for  a  great  additional  force  from  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly.  As  soon  as  the  Etesian  winds  set 
in  he  might  lay  siege  to  Byzantium,  which 
would  then  assuredly  come  to  its  senses  again, 
and  call  upon  Athens  for  succour ;  but  if  their 
armament  was  withdrawn  from  the  Hellespont, 
and  these  succours  were  to  be  brought  at  that 
season  from  Athens,  they  might  arrive  too  late ; 
or,  in  the  same  case,  what  was  there  to  prevent 
Philip  from  falling  immediately  on  the  Cherso- 

*  Philippi,  Epiat.,  ♦  8. 

t  Argnm.  Or.  de  Cheraon.  But  it  aeems  TaTT  donbtiU 
whether  the  inroad  mentioned  by  Philip  in  hta  latter,  k  S, 
where  Diopithes  ia  aaid  to  have  taken  Crobyle  and  Tiria- 
tasifl,  aiid  to  bare  rayaged  the  adjacent  part  of  Tliraoa, 
ought  to  be  referred  to  this  period.  The  mentim  bf  tin 
Byzantian  gnlleys  which  ciccuts  just  before,  ^  9,  seana  t* 
imply  that  it  to(di  place  when  Pbllipwas  at  war  with  By- 
zantium, t  Fhilippi,  Epiat.,  4  S> 
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earrjing  the  war  into  the 
boarhood  of  Attica,  uid  renewing  his  attemptg 
on  Megara  and  Eoboea,  where  he  was  already 
but  too  powerfol!  Pnidenoe  required  that,  in- 
stead of  disbanding  and  disheartening  troops  of 
which  they  had  such  urgent  need,  they  should 
ruse  more  to  reinforce  them,  and  should  sup- 
ply their  oommander  with  money,  which  woold 
reliere  him  from  the  necessity  of  extorting  it 
elsewhere.  They  ought  to  be  aware  that  Philip 
was  the  implacable  enemy  of  a  state  to  which 
an  the  other  Greeks  naturally  locked  up  as  a 
champion  of  freedom ;  and  that,  whether  lar  or 
near,  every  blow  he  struck  was  aimed  at  Ath- 
ens. They  must  make  up  their  minds  to  great 
sacrifices  and  hard  straggles,  for  this  was  the 
price  of  liberty  and  honour,  and  not  listen  to 
the  slSTish  counsels  of  those  who  only  calcula- 
ted the  expense  of  a  war.  It  was  high  time  to 
make  a  stand  against  their  insidious  and  rest- 
less foe :  if  they  waited  for  a  declaration  of 
war  from  him,  they  might  see  him  first — as  had 
been  the  case  with  Olynthus  and  Phere— at 
their  gates.  The  sum  of  the  orator's  adrice  is, 
that  they  should  decree  a  war-tax,  keep  up  their 
army — correcting,  nerertheless,  any  abuses 
which  they  might  discorer — and  send  ambas- 
sadors to  every  quarter,  to  awaken  the  other 
Greeks  to  a  sense  of  the  common  danger,  and 
to  obtain  all  the  help  that  could  be  procured. 
Above  an,  they  must  restrain  the  venality 
of  their  couDsenors  by  rigorous  punishments. 
There  might  then  be  a  chance  of  better  days ; 
otherwise  he  saw  no  possibility  of  deliverance. 
Diopithes  retained  his  command^  and  it  may 
be  presumed,  after  such  a  marie  of  his  sover- 
eign's approbation,  was  not  much  morecireum- 
tpect  in  his  conduct.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  given  cause  for  just  complaint,  and 
that,  in  his  invasion  of  Thrace  at  leiast,  if  not 
in  his  hostilities  with  Cardia,  he  had  violated 
both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  with 
Philip.  The  wisest,  as  wen  as  the  most  hon- 
ourable course  would  have  been  to  disavow  his 
proceedings  and  remove  him  from  his  com- 
mand. I^mostbenes,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
have  been  very  willing  that  an  armament  should 
have  been  sent  under  another  general  to  supply 
his  place ;  but  he  knew  that  a  decree  to  this 
effect  would  probably  be  only  so  far  executc^l 
as  to  disarm  Diopithes,  and  to  leave  the  Athe- 
nian interests  near  the  seat  of  war  unprotected. 
How  far  he  was  misled  by  the  faUacy  of  his 
own  reasoning,  which  appears  to  a  modern 
reader  flagrantly  sophistical^  we  cannot  deter- 
mine. His  view,  however,  of  the  perilous  po- 
sition of  his  country  is  not  the  less  sound,  and 
may  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  some  indis- 
tinctness of  ideas  as  to  the  precise  line  of  sep- 
aration between  offensive  and  defensive  meas- 
ures. Philip's  movements,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  foUowing  the  delivery  of  this 
speech,  are  involved  in  great  obscurity.  He 
did  not  make  any  hostile  demonstration  against 
Byzaotium  at  the  season  mentioned  by  Demos- 
thenes ;  and  we  are  at  some  loss  to  guess  how 
he  was  employed  during  the  greater  part  of 
941,  unless  it  was  in  providing  for  the  security 
of  his  conquests  and  newly-formed  settlements 
in  Thrace.  No  visible  change  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  state  of  a^rs,  when  Demos- 
thenes made  another  appeal  to  the  people,  sim- 


ilar to  that  wliidi  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
aflair  of  Diopithes,  but  in  a  tone  of  stiU  gnver 
warning  and  more  stirring  exhortation.  The 
object  of  this  speech — the  third  Philippic— is 
simply  to  rouse  Uie  Athenians  to  action.  What 
may  have  been  its  immediate  occasion — wheth- 
er an  ap|]^cation  which  had  been  made  by  their 
citizens  in  the  CherBonesos  for  protection* — 
we  do  not  know.  The  orator  would  be  sufil- 
ciently  urged  by  the  intelligence  of  Philip'a 
warlike  preparations,  and  b^  the  a|i|Boaeh  of 
the  season  for  a  new  campaign. 

He  sets  out  with  the  startSng  assertion  thatt 
though  in  every  assembly  they  had  hdd  since 
the  peace,  Philip's  enterprises  had  been  the 
grand  subject  of  discussion,  and  none  could 
deny  the  necessity  of  curbing  and  humbling 
him,  their  aoBbirs  could  not  have  been  in  a  worse 
condition  if  it  had  been  the  express  object  of  aU 
their  dehberations  to  ruin  them.  For  this  there 
mihy  have  been  many  causes ;  but  it  was  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  orators,  who,  either  be- 
cause their  influence  depended  on  the  eontinu- 
anoe  of  peace— an  aUusion,  probably,  to  Enbnhis 
—or  through  party  malice  and  jeaioosy,  labour- 
ed to  defeiMl  PhiUp,  and  represented  those  who 
endeavoured  to  counteract  his  designs  as  the 
authors  of  war.  If  the  people  looked  at  acttona 
rather  than  words,  th^  must  be  convinced  that 
Phihp  had,  in  fact,  b«Bn  waging  war  against 
them  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  nominal 
peace ;  and  they  had  seen  but  too  many  exam- 
ines— as  in  the  case,  among  others,  of  Olynthus 
and  the  Phocians — how  little  dependence  was 
to  be  placed  on  his  pacific  professions.  With 
Athens  it  was  much  more  his  interest  to  dis- 
semble as  long  as  their  patience  or  credulity 
lasted.  Wonderful,  indeed,  had  been  the  growth 
of  his  power  -,  and,  in  that  distracted  state  of 
Greece,  what  remained  for  him  to  do,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  whote,  was  less  than  he 
bad  already  done.  But  stin  more  wonderful 
was  the  Ucense  which  had  hitherto  been  grant- 
ed to  him,  as  if  by  universal  consent — such  as 
had  never  been  assumed  by  either  Athens  or 
Sparta  in  their  most  flourishing  period — of  deal- 
ing with  the  lives,  fortunes,  laws,  and  liberty 
of  Greeks  as  he  would ;  and  this,  which  would 
have  been  intolerable  even  in  a  Greek  state, 
was  permitted  to  a  barbarian,  whose  pe^e  had 
always  been  accounted  Vile  even  among  barba- 
rians. This  could  never  have  happened  if  the 
ancient  spirit  of  honour  and  patriotism  had  not 
so  far  degenerated  that  it  had  almost  ceased  to 
be  a  reproach  to  pubUc  men  to  sell  and  to  be  sold. 
Again,  attempts  were  made  to  underrate  Phil- 
ip's power,  which  had  been  represented  as  less 
formidable  than  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
when  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  confederacy.  These  reasoners  forgot  the 
difiereoce  of  the  times  and  the  modes  of  war- 
fare ;  the  difference  between  the  military  oper- 
ations of  a  league  which  could  only  keep  its 
forces,  an  heavy-armed  citizens,  together  du- 
ring a  short  summer  campaign,  and  those  of  a 
monarch,  who  could  take  the  field  at  aU  sea- 
sons, with  a  host  of  Jight  troops,  and  who  push- 
ed his  conquests  by  means  of  gold  and  intrigues, 
engines  unknown  to  the  ancient  simplicity  and 
virtue.    From  such  an  enemy  they  could  only 


*  Ab  Winiewdu,  p.  176,  stxspcrU,  on  •cconat  of  f  87. 
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be  safe  while  they  kept  him  at  a  distance,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  nature  of  his  country, 
which  lay  so  peculiarly  open  to  the  attacks  of  a 
maritime  power.  They  should  take  warning, 
while  it  was  yet  time,  from  the  fate  of  so  many 
cities,  which  had  perished  through  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  people  had  lent  an  ear  to 
dishonest  counsellors.  If  they  asked  what  was 
to  be  done,  his  refdy  was,  that  they  must  try 
to  unite  the  Greeks  in  a  general  league  against 
Philip.  They  must  send  embassies,  not  only 
to  Peloponnesus — ^where  the  last  had  not  been 
fruitless — but  to  Rhodes  and  Chios  (the  old  al- 
lies of  Byzantium),  and  even  to  the  Persian 
king,  who  was  likewise  concerned  in  checking 
Philip's  progress.  But,  above  all,  it  was  neces- 
sary that,  while  they  called  upon  others  for  this 
purpose,  they  should  set  them  an  example  by 
their  own  preparations,  and  should  spare  nei- 
ther money,  nor  ships,  nor  personal  advice  in  a 
struggle  in  which  they  had  most  to  lose,  and  in 
which  it  became  them  to  take  the  lead. 

One  part,  at  least,  of  this  advice  appears  to 
have  been  taken.  We  do  not  know  what  other 
embassies  were  sent,  though  it  is  probable  that 
Demosthenes  was  employed  at  this  time  in 
some  of  his  many  missions ;  but  a  negotiation 
was  certainly  opened  with  the  Persian-  court, 
most  likely  through  some  of  the  satraps  of  West- 
em  Asia;*  a  measure  which  aflforded  a  topic 
for  much  plausible  declamation  to  the  orators 
of  the  Macedonian  party,  who  afiected  to  talk 
of  the  Persian  king  as  the  common  enemy  of 
Greece,  t  A  passage  in  a  letter,  which  we  shall 
soon  have  to  notice  again,  of  Philip  to  the  Athe- 
nians, renders  it  not  improbable  that  Philip  was 
induced  by  these  diplomatic  movements  to  send 
another  embassy  to  Athens,  which  was  attend- 
ed, at  lus  request,  by  the  ministers  of  all  his  al- 
lies, for  the  purpose,  as  he  professed,  of  coming 
to  an  agreement  about  the  Greeks — that  is,  per- 
haps, on  all  matters  as  to  which  he  was  at  va- 
riance with  the  Athenians ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  occasion  on  which  Demosthenes  boasts 
of  having  extorted  the  approbation  even  of  the 
foreign  ministers  by  his  confutation  of  Python.t 
Philip  might  hope  by  this  step  to  gain  credit 
with  the  Greeks  at  jarge  for  good  intentions, 
and  to  counteract  t&e  efibrts  of  the  Athenian 
envoys.  Possibly  it  may  have  led  him  to  delay 
the  opening  of  the  next  campaign.  If  so,  De- 
mosthenes accomplished  one  of  the  objects 
which  he  mentions  in  the  third  Philippic,  as 
likely  to  be  attained  by  the  proposed  negotia- 
tions, that  of  gaining  time,  which,  as  he  ob- 
serves, in  a  contest  between  a  state  and  one 
man,  was  not  useless.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  that  this  discussion  would  end  as 
BO  many  had  ended  before,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Philip  both  continued  his  prepara- 
tions without  intermission,  and  did  not  let  the 
sammer  pass  before  he  began  the  expedition, 
which  he  was  known  to  be  meditating,  against 
the  Greek  cities  north  of  the  Hellespont.  In 
the  interval  he  seems  to  have  sent  his  fleet  to 

*  PhiBpp*,  !▼.,  4  S8*  Thoofh  th»  onOioa  U  geatmlly 
■i<mitttMl  to  Iw  naiiow,  it  w  not  without  hiatcnical  T«hw» 
WinMwaki,  p.  109,  obferfvt  of  it,  "  Vtrm  oroHomt  DemM- 
tAemcm  forttt  ^Hqimt  ctmUntU  *^  aHanan  vraiummn  Uei- 
«M»  cwuflreuMta*."  It  it  of  littl*  importanco  for  oar  pur^ 
MM  -wImUmt  w«  wlopt  this  opinion  or  Bra«ekn0i's,  who 
(pL  f70)  tfaiak*  it  ooataiM  traces,  of  nistoirioal  WKUoes  now 
lost.    Bs  hnsjirsn  s  eriticsl  snslyais  of  it  in  in  sppondix. 

t  U.  s.,  I  SB         I  This  is  BrascloMr's  opuiisn,  p.  S71. 


recover  Halonnesus  from  the  Pep^rethians,  whs 
had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  to  ravage  their 
own  island  by  way  of  punishment  for  the  obsti- 
jxixsy  with  which  they  had  refused  to  restore 
the  other,  and  the  prisoners  they  took  in  it. 
They  complained  at  Athens  of  the  treatment 
they  had  suffered,  and  an  Athenian  general  was 
ordered  to  make  reprisals  on  Macedonia.* 

Diodorus  concludes  his  short  account  of 
Philip's  expedition  to  Thrace  with  the  words, 
"  Wherefore  the  Greek  cities  (on  the  Thracian 
coast),  having  been  released  from  their  fears 
(of  Cersobleptes),  entered  with  the  greatest 
readiness  into  alliance  with  Philip."t  In  any 
other  writer  one  might  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  transaction  in  Philip's  history,  which  he  re- 
lates next,  is  thus  described :  "  Philip  growing 
more  and  more  powerful,  marched  against  Pe- 
rinthus,  which  was  beginning  to  oppose  him, 
and  to  lean  towards  the  Athenians. "^  We  hap- 
pen, indeed,  to  know  that  Perinthus  was  not 
the  first  of  these  cities  against  which  he  turned 
his  arms ;  that  he  first  laid  siege  to  Selymbria, 
which  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  be- 
tween Perinthus  and  Byzantium.  But  we  are 
not  informed  what  was  the  occasion  or  pretext 
of  his  hostilities  against  either.  Both  were  in 
alliance  with  Byzantium;  but  Philip  had  not 
yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  latter 
city,  if  we  may  rely  on  a  statement  of  Demos- 
thenes, which  implies  that  he  only  declared  war 
against  it  just  before  he  besieged  it.^  It  seems 
most  probable  that,  as  his  expedition  was  un- 
doubtedly viewed  by  the  Greek  cities  in  this 
quarter  with  veiy  different  feelings  from  those 
which  Diodorus  attributes  to  them,  they  did  not 
rest  mere  passive  spectators  of  his  progress, 
but  endeavoured  in  some  way  or  other  to  op- 
pose it,  either  by  succours  furnished  to  the 
Thracian  princes,  or  by  some  co-operation  with 
Diopithes.  While  the  siege  of  Selymbria  was 
proceeding,  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty 
ships  was  sent  under  the  command  of  Laome- 
don,  with  the  avowed  object  of  bringing  com 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Lemnos.  Philip  was 
apprized  of  its  approach,  and  suspecting — per- 
haps with  good  ground — that  it  was  designed 
to  relieve  Selymbria,  ordered  his  admiral  Amyn- 
tas  to  intercept  it ;  and  it  was  accordingly  car- 
ried into  a  Macedonian  port.  As  the  decree 
under  which  Laomedon  had  sailed  related  only 
to  the  professed  purpose  of  his  voyage,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  seizure  may  have  wpeared  to  the 
people  in  general  an  unprovoked  outrage,  and 
have  excited  vehement  indignation.  Therefore, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  Enbulus  himself  proposed 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to  demand  satis- 
faction, and  to  learn  whether  any  blame  was 
imputed  to  Laomedon.  Three  envoys  were 
sent,  who  brought  back  a  letter  from  Philip,  in 
which  he  told  the  people  that  they  most  be  very 
simple  if  they  supposed  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  ships  had  beoi  sent  for  the  relief  of  Selym- 
bria, thou|^  Laomedon  had  received  no  public 
orders  to  that  effect,  and  had  only  acted  in  se- 
cret concert  with  some  individuals — magis- 
trates and  private  citizens — ^who  desired  to  kiii- 
die  a  war  by  which  they  hoped  to  profit.    He 
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would  restore  the  ships,  and,  if  the  Athenians 
woold  check  their  evil  counseUors,  would  en- 
deavour, on  his  part,  to  preserve  the  peace.* 

Selymbria  appears  to  have  fallen  either  to- 
wards the  end  of  341,  or  very  early  in  the  en- 
suing spring ;  and  Philip  then  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Perinthus.  He  expected,  perhaps,  that 
this  would  prove  an  easier  conquest  than  By- 
zantium, and  would  aid  him  greatly  in  the  re- 
daction of  the  latter  place.    It  was,  however, 
extremely  strong  by  nature — being  built  on  an 
isthmus,  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  on  a  series  of 
terraces  rising  from  the  sea,  which  washed  it 
on  two  sides — and  well  fortified,  t    The  to-op- 
eration  of  a  fleet  was  necessary  for  the  siege, 
and  the  Macedonian  admiral  was  ordered  to  sail 
into  the  Propontis.    It  was,  however,  discov- 
ered or  suspected  that  the  officer,  probably 
Chares,  who  commanded  an  Athenian  squadron 
in  the  Hellespont,  was  preparing,  in  concert 
with  Diopithes,  to  oppose  his  passage  through 
the  straits,  and  had  called  upon  the  Byzantians 
for  aid.t    In  this  intelligence  or  surmise,  Philip 
found  a  pretext  for  sending  a  body  of  troops 
into  the  Chersonesus  to  protect  the  passage 
of  his  fleet ;  and,  of  course,  did  not  withdraw 
them  after  this  had  been  efiiected.    Perinthus, 
however,  made  an  obstinate  resistance.  Though 
Philip*8  army  was  too  strong  to  be  met  in  the 
field,  it  appears  that  the  besieged  were  not 
driven  within  their  walls  without  a  hard  strug- 
gle ;^  and  when  the  engines  had  made  a  breach 
in   the  outer  enclosure  which  admitted  the 
Macedonians  into  the  town,  they  had  only 
reached  the  foot  of  a  new  rampart,  loftier  and 
more  solid  than  the  last,  formed  by  a  line  of 
houses  standing  on  higher  ground,  and  con- 
nected together  b^  walls  carried  across  the  in- 
tervening streets  ;  and  this  but  the  lowest 
range  in  a  series  of  similar  barriers.    Never- 
theless, Philip*8  superiority  in  numbers,  and, 
perhaps,  we  may  add,  in  artillery  of  the  newest 
mvention,  might  have  enabled  him  to  ovenxKne 
all  these  obstecles  if  the  city  bad  been  left  to 
its  own  resources.    But  it  was  supi^ed  with 
troops  and  ammunition  by  the  Byzantians ;  and 
the  Persian  court,  roused  pertiaps  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Athens,  ordered  the  satraps  of 
the  western  coast  to  make  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  in  its  behalf;  and  Philip  could  not 
prevent  them  from  introducing  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, together  with  arms,  money,  provis- 
ions, and  stores  of  all  kinds.    He  now  found 
the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  so  much  in- 
creased, that  he  resolved  to  try  a  new  expe- 
dient   The  submission  of  Byzantium  would 
probably  involve  that  of  Perinthus,  and  was  in 
itoelf  mudi  more  important.    He  therefore  di- 
vided his  army ;  left  one  half  under  some  of 
his  ablest  generals,  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Pe- 
rinthus, and  with  the  other  mnwhed  against 
Byzantium.    His  appearance  waa  unexpected, 
and  the  city,  having  made  great  eflRnts  for  the 
defence  of  Perinthus,  was  bvt  ill-prepared  to 
sustain  a  siege.    Yet  it  wa*i  net  dismayed  by 
the  king's  tbreats,  and  tefaanA  to  purchase  its 
stfoty  on  the  tenns  he  prmsed,  whidi  seem 
to  have  been,  that  it  should  enter  into  an  al- 
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liance,  both  defensive  and  oflTensive,  with  him. 
Philip  immediately  began  to  invest  it  on  the 
land  side,  and  probably  brought  up  a  part  of  his 
naval  force  to  blockade  its  port. 

While  Philip  was  thus  occupied  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  the  Athenians  had  been  gaining  some 
important  advantages  nearer  home.  About  the 
same  time  that  the  Macedoniau  party  was  over- 
powered in  Megara,  a  similar  taction  at  Eretria 
prevailed  over  its  adversaries,  and  expelled 
them  from  the  city.  It  seems  that  they  then 
made  a  stand  in  Porthmus,  the  Eretrian  Piraeus ; 
for  a  Macedonian  general,  Hipponicus,  who  was 
sent  with  1000  mercenaries  to  the  aid  of  theli 
enemies,  razed  its  walls  to  the  ground.  Three 
of  Philip's  partisans,  Hipparchos,  Automedon, 
and  Clitarchus,  then  shared  the  government 
for  a  while  among  them ;  but  repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  dislodge  them,  which  induced 
Philip  to  send  first  fhirylocbus,  and  afterward 
Parmenio,  with  fresh  re-enforcementa.  The 
supreme  power  seems  to  have  remained  at  last 
with  Clitarchus  alone. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  when 
Philip  was  threatening  Ambracia,  the  Athenian 
negotiators  in  Peloponnesus  were  supported  in 
their  attempts  to  bring  about  a  confederacT* 
against  him  by  Callias  of  Chalcis     CaUias,  it 
appears,  aimed  at  reducing  Euboea  under  his 
own  authority;  and,  as  he  could  not  expect 
Philip's  concurrence  in  this  design,  planned  a 
league  among  all  the  cities  of  the  island  for  the 
protection  of  their  independence.    They  were 
to  send  their  deputies  to  a  congress  in  Chalcis, 
where  he  might  expect  that  they  would  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  subject  to  his  influence.    De- 
mosthenes entered  into  this  scheme,  which  held 
out  a  prospect  of  a  permanent  barrier  against 
the  Macedonian  ascendency,  and  induced  the 
people  not  only  to  consent  to  it,  but  to  transfer 
the  yeariy  contrihutions  which  they  received 
from  Eretrias  and  Oreus  to  Chalcis.  Clitarchus, 
it  seems,  wished,  notwithstanding  his  connex- 
ion with  Philip,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Athens,  and  was  so  far  considered  as  her  ally, 
that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  him  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  Oreus,  to  obtain  his  compliance ; 
the  project,  however— which  .£schines*  repre- 
sents as  a  signal  proof  of  dishonesty  in  Demos- 
thenes, because  the  Athenian  treasury  was  to 
lose  a  revenue  often  talents  through  it — fell  to 
the  ground :  perhaps  partly  in  consequence  of 
a  revolution  which  took  pbice  not  long  after  in . 
Oreus,  where  the  Macedonian  faction,  with  the 
help  of  Parmenio,  became  predominuit.  Their 
most  active  opponent  was  that  Euphrsns,  Pla- 
to's scholar,  who  has  been  already  mentionedf 
as  a  favourite  of  Perdiceas,  and  as  having  given 
great  offence  to  tiie  Macedonian  nobles  and 
generals  by  his  injudicious  zeal  for  learning. 
He  ventured  to  impeach  PhBistides,  the  leader 
of  the  adverse  faction,  and  some  of  his  friends, 
for  treason ;  but  they  were  already  so  power- 
ful, that  they  were  able  to  throw  hun  into  pris- 
on as  a  mover  of  sedition.    Soon  after  Parme- 
nio appeared  with  his  forces  before  the  gates : 
they  were  opened  to  him  by  treachery ;  and 
Phillstides,  wi^  four  colleagues,  assumed  the 
government.    The  disaffhctod  were  banished 
or  put  to  death.    EuphnBos,  aoeoidtng  to  De- 
mosthenes, kiDed  himself:  another  acoount 
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states  that  he  fell  a  yictim  to  Pannenio^s  in- 
yeterate  hatred.*^ 

Thus  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island 
were  in  the  hands  of  Philippe  creatures  when 
he  Bet  oat  on  his  Thracian  expedition.  De- 
moethenes,  in  his  speech  on  the  affair  of  Diopi- 
thes,  reproaches  the  Athenians,  in  the  name  of 
the  other  Greeks,  with  snpineness  for  allowing 
this  state  of  things  to  continue  so  long,  even 
while  Philip  was  engaged  at  a  distance.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  antumn  (341),  he  carried 
a  decree  for  an  expedition  to  Euboea.  Clitar- 
chns  and  Philistides,  despairing  of  timely  aid 
from  Philip,  endeavoared  to  avert  the  danger 
by  an  embassy  to  Athens,  where  .Machines  en- 
tertained their  envoys  in  his  house,  and  perhaps 
pleaded  their  canse.t  But  the  expedition  was 
sent,  and  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who 
expelled  the  tyrants  from  both  cities.  Yet  the 
chief  merit  of  this  success  seems  to  have  been 
ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  for  he  was  honoured 
with  a  golden  crown ;  and  iEschines  himself, 
by  the  pains  he  takes  to  eidiibit  the  aflair  of 
Callias  in  the  worst  light,  seems  tacitly  to  ao- 
Imowledge  the  value  of  his  rival's  services  to- 
wards the  recovery  of  the  island.  This  stroke 
was  followed  up  by  another.  A  squadron  under 
the  09mmand  of  Callias — whether  the  Chalcidi- 
an,  or  an  Athenian  general  of  the  same  name, 
is  not  known— mailed  into  the  Gulf  of  Pagase, 
took  all  the  towns  on  the  coast,  seized  the  mer- 
chant-ships bound  for  Macedonia,  and  sold  the 
crews  as  slaves.  Decrees  were  passed,  by 
which  the,  people  praised  him  for  these  proceed- 
ings ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  had  been 
previously  authorized,  even  if  Callias  was  in- 
deed the  general,  and  not  simply  an  independent 
ally  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  was  now  manifest  that  the  name  of  peace 
could  not  be  much  longer  preserved  between 
two  powers  whose  mutual  relations  and  meas- 
ures were  so  decidedly  hostile.  Philip  probably 
received  intelligence  which  convinced  him  that 
a  war  with  Athens  was  unavoidable  :  he  can- 
not have  supposed  that  reasonings  or  expostu- 
lations could  now  alter  the  course  of  the  Athe- 
nian policy;  yet,  as  it  appears,  without  any 
fresh  occasion,  he  sent  a  manifesto,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  to  the  people,  complaining  of  the 
acts  by  which  they  had  yiolated  the  treaty. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  object  in  this 
remonstrance  was  partly  to  impress  the  whole 
of  Greece  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  own 
good  faith,  patience,  and  moderation,  but  chiefly 
to  aflbrd  materials  and  arguments  for  the  ora- 
tore  who  would  plead  his  cause  at  Athens, 
whose  eflforts,  even  though  they  should  not 
avert  the  war,  might  procure  a  delay,  which  at 
this  juncture  woidd  have  been  extremely  con- 
venient to  him. 

The  genuineness  of  this  paper  has  been  ques^ 
tiooed,  but,  it  seems,  without  any  good  ground. 
It  was  very  likely  drawn  up  by  Philip  himself, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
correctness  and  elegance  with  which  he  wrote 
the  language ;  nor  does  it  contain  anything  un- 
sidted  to  his  circumstances,  or  unworthy  of  his 
lepotation  as  a  statesman. 

He  begins  with  a  complaint  that  the  many 
ontbassiea  which  be  had  sent  for  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  peace  had  all  proved  fruitless,  and 
assigns  this  as  the  reason  which  had  determined  ^ 
him  to  exhibit  the  injuries  he  had  suflered  from 
them  in  one  clear  statement.  He  first  alleges 
that  a  herald  named  Nicias  had  been  carried  off 
from  his  dominions  to  Athens,  and  that  the 
people,  instead  of  punishing  this  outrage,  had 
detained  Nicias  ten  months  in  custody,  and  had 
ordered  the  letters  with  which  he  was  charged 
to  be  read  from  the  bema.*  They  had  permit- 
ted the  Thasians  to  harbour  the  galleys  of  the 
Byzantians,  and  even  pirate  vessels.  They  had 
sanctioned  the  inroads  made  upon^his  territory 
by  Diopithes,  the  seizure  of  Amphilochus,  and 
the  aggressions  of  Callias  on  the  coast  of  Thes- 
sa^--ill  breaches  of  the  treaty,  and,  in  part,  of 
the  law  of  nations,  such  as  they  themselves 
had  made  a  capital  ground  of  implacable  resent- 
ment in  their  quarrel  with  Megara. 

His  next  head  of  complaint  is  the  embassy 
which  had  been  sent  to  invite  the  Persian  king 
into  a  league  against  him.  He  reminds  them 
that  not  many  years  before,  when  rumours  were 
spread  of  a  Persian  invasion,  they  had  resolved, 
if  it  should  be  needfhl,  to  call  upon  him  for  aid 
against  the  barbarian.  He  attempts  to  shame 
them  by  the  example  of  their  forefathers,,  who 
had  treated  the  application  which  the  Pisistra- 
tids  made  for  Persian  succours,  as  one  of  their 
gravest  offences. 

He  vindicaftes  hit  right  to  make  war  on  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes,  and  shows  that  they  had  no 
claim  on  the  Athenians  for  assistance,  since 
Cersobleptes  h^d  not  been  included  in  the  trea- 
ty—had, in  fact,  been  rejected  by  their  own  gen- 
erals when  he  wished  to  be  admitted  into  it — 
and  Teres  had  been  then  in  alliance  with  Ma- 
cedonia. They  might  as  well  have  expected 
that  those  who  expelled  Evagoras  from  Cyprus, 
and  Dionysius  fh>m  Syracuse,  should  have  con- 
sented to  restore  them  to  power,  because  each 
had  received  the  Athenian  franchise,  as  that  he 
should  give  up  his  conquests  in  Thrace,  merely 
because  they  had  chosen  to  adopt  Teres  and 
Cersobleptes. 

Having  defended  his  conduct  in  the  affairs  ^ 
of  Cardia  and  Peparethus,  he  proceeds  to  com* 
plain  of  the  hostilities  by  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  send  his  troops  into  the  Chersone- 
sus  for  the  protection  of  his  fleet,  and  takes 
credit  to  himself  for  the  forbearance  he  had 
nevertheless  shown  to  them,  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  invade  their  territory,  and  to  inflict 
great  damage  on  their  navy,  if  not  to  take  their 
city. 

The  instance  in  which  they  had  perhaps  dis- 
playcil  the  most  shameful  disregard  even  of  the 
appearance  of  equity,  was  when  they  rejected 
the  proposals  made  by  his  ministers  and  those 
of  all  his  allies,  to  secure  the  independence  of 
the  other  Greek  states.  .  And  in  this  instance 
it  was  evident  how  widely  the  interests  of  the 
people  differed  from  those  of  their  orators.  To 
the  people  it  would  have  been  advantageous  to 
have  come  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  this 
question :  not  so  to  the  orators.  To  them,  as 
he  had  been  informed  on  good  authority,  pei^ 
¥ras  war,  and  war  peace ;  for  they  drew  an  i^- 
failing  revenue  from  the  generals,  whom  thy 
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0ilher  sopported  <n  threatened  with  calamniooB 
^  charges,  and  gained  popularity  as  friends  of  de- 
mocracj  by  incessant  abuse  of  their  most  emi- 
nent fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  most  illustrious 
foreigners.  He  could,  indeed,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, easily  have  stopped  the  invectives  of 
these  men  against  himself,  and  have  turned 
them  into  praiae.  But  he  scorned  to  purchase 
the  good-will  of  the  people  from  such  penons — 
men  who  were  even  shameless  enough  to  lay 
claim  to  Amphipolis,  notwithstanding  the  title 
which  he  inherited  from  his  ancestor  Alexander, 
who  had  conquered  the  site  of  the  city  during 
the  Persian  invasion,  and  that  which  be  him- 
self had  acquired  by  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
which  they  themselves  had  confirmed  by  the 
last  treaty. 

"  These,"  he  concludes,  "  are  the  charges  I 
have  against  you :  and  since  my  forbearance  has 
only  encouraged  you  to  persevere  more  actively 
in  your  aggressions,  and  to  do  all  the  harm  you 
can  to  me,  I  wiU  assert  my  just  cause  by  force 
of  arms,  and  appealing  to  the  gods  as  my  wit- 
nesses, will  bring  our  controversy  to  an  issue." 

This  language  amounted  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  yet  did  not  absolutely  preclude  fresh 
negotiations.  Demosthenes,  however,  prevail- 
ed on  the  people  not  to  defer  a  measure  which 
they  would  still  find  to  be  unavoidable,  when  it 
could  no  longer  be  useful  to  them,  but  to  accept 
Philip's  challenge  while  they  bad  so^fajr  a  pros- 
pect of  victory.  He  carried  a  decree  which  di- 
rected that  the  column  containing  the  treaty 
with  Philip  should  be  taken  down,  that  a  fleet 
should  be  equipped,  and  all  other  preparations 
for  war  vigorously  made.*  The  immolate  ob- 
ject of  this  armament  was,  of  course,  to  relieve 
Dyzantinm.  But  so  deep  had  been  the  aliena- 
tion produced  by  the  Social  War  between  the 
two  cities,  that  it  was  do<^)tfiil,  as  Demosthenes 
intimate8,t  whether  the  Byzantians  would  con- 
sent to  accept  succours  from  Athens.  He  him- 
self; it  appears,  undertook  an  embassy  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  alliance  with  them.t 
Yet,  when  he  had  efiTected  this  object,  the  firuit 
of  his  negotiation  had  weUnigh  been  lost, 
through  factious  intrigues  and  mismanagement. 
Chares  had  so  much  interest  as  to  procure  him- 
self to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition. It  was  scarcely  possible  to  have 
made  a  more  unhappy  choice ;  for,  besides  his 
general  defects  of  character  and  capacity,  he 
was  the  veiy  man  who,  above  all  oUiers,  had 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Byzantians,  and  con- 
tributed to  kindle  the  Social  War.^  The  con- 
sequence was  that  all  his  operations  failed :  the 
allies  to  whose  aid  he  was  sent  dreaded  him 
scarcely  less  than  they  did  the  enemy,  and  re- 
fused to  receive  him ;  and  he  employed  his  for- 
ces to  exact  benevoUytces-^hat  was  the  Attic 
term  for  this  kind  of  robberyll  — from  the  de- 
fenceless. 

It  may  easily  be  sui^sed  that  Chares,  in 
his  despatches,  laid  the  blame  of  his  miscarria- 
ges on  the  distrust  of  the  Byzantians ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  at  first  almost  as  indignant  at 
the  afih>nt  as  when  their  troops  were  dismissed 

*  Philochoras  ap.  Biaa.  HaL,  £p.  i.,  ad  Amm.,  11.        , 
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by  the  Spartans  from  the  siege  of  Ithome. 
They  were  inclined  to  recall  their  forces,  and  to 
leave  the  Byzantians  to  their  fate ;  but  Phocion 
pointed  out  the  real  cause  of  tbdr  failure,  and 
the  just  motives  which  their  allies  had  for  sus- 
picion. The  people  was  still  capable  of  listen- 
ing to  truth,  though  harshly  expressed.  It  de- 
creed a  fresh  armament,  and  appointed  Phocion 
himself  to  the  supreme  command.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  expeditioudy  fitted 
out,  and  when  it  joined  the  other,  they  amount- 
ed together  to  120  sail.  They  carried  heavy- 
armed  troops,  who  were  Athenian  citizens, 
arms,  and  provisions.  Phocion,  on  his  arrival 
at  Byzantium,  encamped  without  the  mndl^  and 
did  not  demand  admittance  for  his  men.  His 
fame,  however,  had  gone  before  him,  and  it 
chanced  that  Cleon,  one  of  the  leading  citizens, 
had  been  his  bosom  companion  at  Athens  when 
they  studied  together  in  the  groves  of  Acade* 
mus.  He  undertook  to  answer  for  Phoeion's 
good  faith,  and  the  Athenians  were  admitted 
into  the  city,  where  they  won  universal  good- 
will and  esteem,  as  well  by  their  zeal  and  bra- 
very as  by  their  orderly  behaviour.*  Philip  was 
forced  to  raise  &e  siege  both  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus  :t  his  troops  were  driven  out  of  the 
Chersonesus  ;t  and  Phocion  not  only  captured 
several  of  his  ships,  but  landed  on  many  parts 
of  the  coast,  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
from  some  of  the  towns,  and  made  destructive 
inroads  into  the  interior.  In  one  of  these  be  was 
80  severely  wounded  as  to  be  obliged  to  return 
home. 

It  was  long  since  Athens  had  seen  herseli 
standing  in  so  proud  a  position.  Her  restless 
enemy,  notwithstanding  his  victorious  cam- 
paigns, had  been  bafiled  in  his'  main  attempts 
at  Megara,  in  Euboea,  and  in  the  west  of 
Greece,  and  had  now  been  completely  defeated 
in  the  most  important  enterprise  he  had  yet  un- 
dertaken. The  glory  was  ahnost  all  her  own, 
though  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  some  other 
states  had  sent  succours  to  Byzantuim.  By^ 
santinm  and  Perinthus  expressed  their  gratitude 
by  a  joint  decree,  which  conferred  the  ami^est 
privileges  of  isopolity  on  the  Athenians,  and  di- 
rected that  a  group  of  three  colossal  statues 
should  be  erected  in  Byzantium,  representing 
the  Athenian  People  receiving  a  crown  from 
each  of  the  rescued  cities ;  and  that  a  solemn 
deputation  should  be  sent  to  each  of  the  four 
public  games  of  Greece  to  proclaim  the  benefits 
they  had  received,  and  the  honours  with  which 
they  had  requited  them.  A  golden  crown,  of 
the  value  of  sixty  talents,  and  an  altar  conse- 
crated to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenian  People, 
were  decreed  by  the  colonists  of  Se8tus,£lasus, 
Madytus,  and  Aiopeconnesus. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition was,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  De- 
mosthenes, not  only  as  the  mover  of  the  de- 
cree which  ordered  it,  but  still  more  on  ac- 

•  Platerch,  Phocion,  14. 

t  Flathe,  i.,  p.  826,  attrelr  placet  this  event  in  a  &1b« 
liffht  when  he  saya  that  Philip  withdraw  hit  foroea  toahow 
the  two  citiea  thi^  he  did  not  aim  at  an  immediate  poaaea- 
aim  vf  them.  The  decrae  in  Demoath.,  De  Cor.,^  119,  «ac- 
preaaea  that  his  object  was  their  destruction. 
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count  of  a  law  which  he  procured  to  be  passed 
nearly  at  the  saoie  time,  and  which  effected  a 
most  important  reform  in  the  naval  service  of 
Athens.    Down  to  this  time  a  regulation  had 
subsisted,  which  affords  a  remarkable  instance 
how,  even  under  the  most  purely  democratical 
institutions,  the  grossest  injustice  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  in  favour  of  tl^  wealthy. 
The  citizens  who  were  liable  to  the  charges  of 
the  trierarchy  were  distributed  into  classes, 
each  of  sixteen  members,  without  any  respect 
to  difference  of  fortune.    By  the  existing  law 
these  sixteen  were  made  to  contribute  equally 
to  the  expense  of  one  galley.    Demosthenes 
had  attempted  at  an  earlier  period  to  remedy 
this  abuse,  which  was,  of  course,  cherished  by 
many  powerful  patrons.    We  do   not  know 
whether  his  proposal  was  rejected,  or  whether 
means  were  found  to  evade  the  execution  of 
it.    The  evil  seems,  at  least,  to  have  been  as 
ciying  as  ever,  when  the  necessity  of  a  vigor- 
ous effort  in  behalf  of  Byzantium  enabled  him 
to  cany  his  plan.    Its  object  was  to  distribute 
the  whole  burden  of  the  trierarchy  with  ref- 
erence not  to  persons,  but  to  property ;  so  that 
the  part  which  fell  on  each  contributor  should 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  his  means.    Demos- 
thenes himself  spoke  with  exultation  of  the 
success  of  his  measure  ;*  and  the  charges  by 
which  his  adversaries  endeavoured  to  detract 
from  his  merit  are  hardly  inteUigible,  and  are 
the  less  deserving  of  notice,  as  they  do  not 
seem  to  impeach  the  equity  and  utility  of  the 
reform.! 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

raOM    THB    RSmBWAL    OF   HOSTILITIES    BETWEEN 
PHILIP  AKD  THB  ATHENIANS  TO  RI8  DEATH. 

fl 

A  Gbbee  who  had  been  watching  the  course 
of  Philip's  movements  must  have  been  sur- 
prised to  hear  that,  after  having  raised  the 
aieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus,  on  which 
he  bad  spent  so  much  time  and  money,  if  not 
many  lives  *,  after  having  been  driven  out  of 
the  Chersonesus ;  and  when  his  own  territo- 
ries were  suffering  from  the  enemy's  inroads, 
instead  of  making  any  attempt  to  retaliate  on 
the  Athenians,  as  he  had  boasted  it  was  al- 
ways in  his  power  to  do,  his  next  enterprise 
was  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians.   The 
motives  assigned  for  this  expedition  seemed 
by  no  means  urgent.  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scyth- 
ians, pressed  by  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  had  sought  aid,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Greeks  of  ApoUonia,  from  Philip,  and  a 
body  of  troops  had  been  sent  to  support  him. 
That  the  Scythian  promised,  in  return  for  his 
help,  to  adopt  him  as  heir  to  his  throne,  sounds 
hax^y  credible.    T^e  danger,  however,  which 
threatened  the  Scythians  had  ceased  before 
their  allies  arrived ;  and  Atheas  sent  them 
back  with  an  insulting  message,  by  which  he 
disclaimed  all  connexion  with  Philip.    Philip, 

*  Dm  Car.,  p.  SffiL 
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it  is  said,  then  demanded  compensation  for  the 
cost  of  their  march,  which  was  likewise  soof- 
fingly  refused.  He  was  now  bent  on  revenge ; 
and,  after  he  had  withdrawn  from  Byzantium, 
sent  an  embassy  to  Atheas,  with  a  request  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  erect  a  statue  of  Her- 
cules at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  which  he  had 
vowed  during  the  siege.  The  sagacious  barba- 
rian replied,  that  if  the  statue  was  brought  to 
him  he  would  set  it  up,  and  would  engage  to 
protect  it,  but  he  would  not  let  an  army  cross 
his  border ;  and  if  Philip  should  come  and  erect 
it  by  force,  he  should  find,  on  his  return,  that  the 
brass  had  been  melted  down  to  point  the  Scyth- 
ian arrows.  On  this  challenge  Philip  led  his 
army  across  the  Danube,  defeated  the  Scythians 
by  a  stratagem,  and  carried  away  an  immense 
booty  of  flocks,  herds,  and  slaves. 

The  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Bal- 
kan was  at  this  period  occupied  by  the  Tribal- 
lians,  who  had  been  not  long  before  forced  out 
of  their  ancient  seats  in  the  interior  by  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Celts.*  Seeing  that  Philip's 
march  was  encumbered  by  the  spoil,  they  de- 
manded a  share  as  the  price  of  his  passage 
through  their  country.  This  he  refused,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  that  a  report  spread  through  the  field 
of  his  death ;  and  the  consternation  thus  caus- 
ed in  his  army  enabled  the  enemy  to  cany  off 
all  the  booty. 

The  motive  to  which  Justin  attributes  this 
campaign  may,  probably  enough,  have  had  some 
weight  with  Philip.  It  is,  that  the  expense  of 
the  siege  had  drained  his  cofifers,  and  that  he 
sought  to  replenish  them,  partly  by  piracy  and 
partly  by  the  plunder  of  the  Scythians.  What . 
Justin  terms  piracy  may  have  been  open  and 
legitimate  warfare  against  the  maritime  states, 
particularly  the  islands,  which  had  sided  with 
Byzantium.  It  is  said  to  have  recruited  his 
finances  with  the  sale  of  170  prizes.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was,  at  least,  not 
the  only  or  the  chief  motive  of  his  Scythian  ex- 
pedition. Events  which  took  place  in  Greece, 
while  he  was  thus  engaged,  raise  a  very  strong 
suspicion  that  his  principal  object  was  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Greeks  for  a  while  from 
himself,  and  to  lull  them  into  security  as  to  his 
designs. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (339),  Machines 
had  been  appointed,  with  three  others,  to  rep 
resent  Athens  in  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
Among  his  colleagues,  one  was  that  same  Mei- 
dias  who  has  been  ahready  mentioned  as  a  vio> 
lent  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  The  ofiice  seems 
always  to  have  been  accounted  of  little  impor- 
tance ;  and  it  was  probably  not  difficult  for  any 
party  to  fill  it  with  their  own  adherents.  De- 
mosthenes, who  had  himself  held  it  some  time 
before,  intimates  that  the  election  of  i£schines 
was  effected  by  some  such  intrigues.  Diogne- 
tus  was  the  hieromnemon,  Thrasydes  the  third 
pyU^oras ;  nothing  farther  is  known  of  their 
political  bias,  ^schines  informs  us  that,  on 
their  arrival  at  Delphi,  Meidias  and  Diognetus 
were  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the 
council ;  but  that  he  himself  had  received  no* 
tice,  hrom  persons  well  disposed  towards  Ath- 
ena, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  deputies 
from  Amphissa  to  charge  the  Athenians  with 

*  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Schrift.,  p.  875. 
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a  profane  neglect  of  a  religions  ceremony,  and 
to  demand  that  they  should  be  punished  wiUi  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents.  A  new  chapel,  it  seems, 
had  been  built  at  Delphi,  and,  before  it  was  fin- 
ished or  consecrated,  the  Athenians  bad  dedi- 
cated there  some  golden  shields — ^perhaps  in 
the  place  of  others  which  had  been  removed 
during  the  Sacred  War — with  an  inscription 
commemorating  their  ancient  Tictory  over  the 
Persians  and  Thebans.  iEschines  insinuates 
that  the  Thebans,  who  were  aflTronted  by  this 
inscription,  had  instigated  the  Locrians  of  Am- 
phissa  to  seize  this  pretext  for  gratifjring  their 
revenge.  Why  they  should  have  chosen  them 
as  their  instruments,  instead  of  directly  exert- 
ing their  own  influence,  does  not  appear.  But 
there  was,  according  to  .Machines,  a  veiy 
strong  motive  to  withhold  the  Locrians  from 
making  such  an  attack  on  Athens;  since,  as 
he  asserts,  they  were  themselves  conscious 
that  they  had  incurred  the  penalties  of  sacri- 
lege, and  had  even  bribed  Demosthenes,  when 
he  was  sent  as  pylagoras,  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, to  hush  up  the  matter,  and  to  espouse 
their  cause  at  Athens,  if  they  should  be  threat- 
ened with  a  prosecution. 

It  seems  that,  afler  the  subjugation  of  the 
Phocians,  the  Locrians  had  t^en  possession 
of  the  land  which  had  aflbrded  the  pretext  for 
the  Sacred  War,  and  continued  to  cultivate  it 
for  their  own  benefit,  relying,  perhaps,  on  the 
connivance  of  the  states  with  which  they  had 
co-operated  against  the  common  enemy.  If 
they  still  dreaded  the  enmity  of  Athens,  it 
seems  strange  that  they  should  have  wantonly 
provoked  it,  and  no  less  so  that  they  should 
have  thought  to  screen  themselves  by  bribing 

'  a  few  ofherAmphictyonic  deputies.  JSschines, 
however,  himself,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, had  not  at  first  intended  to  denounce 
their  impiety,  but  was  only  induced  to  take  this 
step  by  an  unexpected  provocation.  The  hie* 
romnemon,  to  whose  office,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  more  properly  belonged  to  vindicate  the 
Athenians  in  the  business  cf  the  shields,  sent 
for  him,  and  be^ed  him  to  undertake  the  task. 
He  had  himself  purposed  to  do  so,  and  had  be- 
gun to  plead  with  great  earnestness,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  an  Amphissian  deputy,  in 
rude  and  intemperate  language,  telling  the  as- 
sembly that  they  ought  not  to  tolerate  the  name 
of  the  Athenians,  but  to  exclude  them  from  the 
holy  ground,  as  laden  with  the  same  curse  as 
their  allies  the  Phocians.  Then,  iEschines 
says,  he  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  the  sacrilegious  cultivation  of  the 
devoted  plain,  studded  with  rural  buildings,  and 
to  the  state  of  the  harbour  of  Cirrha,  which, 

«  though  it  had  been  solemnly  doomed  to  perpet- 
ual desolation,  was  in  complete  repair,  and  fre- 
quented by  ships :  objects  which  were  within 
view  from  the  place  of  meeting.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  dreadful  curses  which  had  been 
pronounced,  after  the  first  Sacred  War,  on  all 
who  should  either  do  what  tbe  Locrians  had 
done,  or  should  connive  at  it.  Roused  by  this 
appeal,  the  council  became  impatient  to  punish 
the  ofifenders.  A  proclamation  was  made  that 
very  day,  summoning  all  the  Delphians  who 
were  of  military  age,  and  not  only  the  freemen, 
but  slaves,  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  day- 


break, with  spades  and  pickaxes ;  and  notice 
was  given  to  all  the  members  of  the  councfl 
to  lend  their  aid  in  behalf  of  the  god  and  lii% 
land. 

The  next  day,  this  motley  crowd,  headed  by 
the  Amphictyons,  marched  down  to  the  sea- 
side, demolished  the  mole  of  the  harbour,  and 
set  fire  to  the  adjacent  houses.  But  as  they 
returned  from  this  pious  work,  they  were  met 
by  the  Locrians,  who  had  issued,  with  their 
whole  force,  from  Amphissa  for  the  protection 
of  their  property,  and  narrowly  escaped  from 
their  vengeance  by  a  precipitate  fiight  to  Del- 
phi* The  day  after,  Cottyphus,  the  president 
of  the  councit--a  Pbarsalianf  either  by  birth 
or  settlement— convoked  the  Amphictyonic  ec- 
clesia,  an  assembly  composed  nearly  of  the 
same  persons  whose  lives  had  been  so  recently 
threatened.  There,  says  uEschines — and  this 
we  can  easily  believe — many  accusations  were 
brought  against  the  Amphissians.  The  condu- 
sion  was  a  decree  which  fixed  a  day  before  tbe 
regular  time  of  the  next  meeting,  when  the 
deputies  were  to  assemble  at  Thermopylae  with 
proposals,  sanctioned  by  the  states  which  sent 
them,  for  bringing  the  Amphissians  to  justice. 

Such  is  the  account  which  .Machines  gave  of 
this  transaction,  in  a  speech,  delivered  severd 
years  later,  in  his  own  defence.  It  seems  to 
have  been  his  wish  to  inspire  his  hearers  with 
a  pious  horror  for  the  profaneness  of  the  Locri 
ans,  and  yet  to  represent  his  own  impeachment 
of  them  as  the  sally  of  the  moment,  when  in- 
dignation had  thrown  him  ofiThis  guard.  As  to 
the  sincerity  of  his  piety,  and  his  patriotic  sen- 
sibility, we  are  unable  to  judge ;  but  Demos- 
thenes assigns  a  reason,  drawn  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  form  r^uired  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure in  Amphictyonic  prosecutions,  for  re- 
jecting the  story  of  the  charge  which  the  Lo- 
crians meant  to  bring  against  Athens  as.a  mere 
fiction.  It  is,  at  least,  an  assertion  which,  like 
the  others,  rests  entirely  on  his  own  credit 
Nor  was  it  easy  to  disprove  his  statement  as 
to  the  provocation  he  received  from  the  Locrian 
deputy.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  the  conse- 
quences were  6uch  as  Philip  must  have  desired 
very  much  to  bring  about,  and  that  ^schines 
had  previously  incurred  a  strong  suspicion  of 
being  ready  to  act  as  his  instrument.  Nor  was 
it  d&!cult  to  foresee  them,  since  they  were 
partly  predicted  by  Demosthenes.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  pleaded  in  behalf  of  .fschines,  that  the 
dispute  with  the  Locrians,  which  he  had  exci- 
ted, might  have  been  terminated  without  Pkul- 
ip's  intervention.  But  this  would  only  prove 
that,  if  there  was  a  plot  to  call  in  Philip,  he  was 
not  the  only  agent  employed  in  it. 

iEschines  and  his  colleagaes,  on  their  return 
to  Athens,  laid  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons 
before  the  people.  He  wishes  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  measure,  and  his  account  of  his  own 
proceedings,  were  received  with  general  appro- 
bation, and  that  the  only  dissentient  voice  was 
that  of  Demosthenes.    From  Demosthenes,  in.- 

*  So  .fiachines  mir,  Ctet..  ^  1S3,  an  evewitnMS,  wh* 
was  not  diipoaed  to  aoftan  tne  violenea  of  the  Locriana 
The  Amphictyonio  decree  in  Denioathenea,De  Cor.,p.  S79, 
haa  rivAt  H  icai  re r^av/iarihnm. 
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deed,  we  learn  that  he  immediately  exclaimed 
in  the  assembly,  "  You  are  bringing  war  into 
l^ttica,  iEschines,  an  Amphictyonic  war."  The 
result  is  only-related  by  ^schines,  who  asserts 
that  Demosthenes  got  a  bill  to  be  clandestinely 
passed  by  the  Five  Hundred,  which  he  thep  hud- 
dled through  the  assembly,  just  as  it  was  break- 
hig  np,  80  that  it  became  a  decree  before  any 
one  was  aware  of  its  contents,  enacting  that 
the  deputies  sent  by  Athens  to  the  Amphictyon- 
ic council  should  proceed  to  ThermopylaB  and 
Delphi  at  the  season  prescribed  by  hereditary 
usage.  He  adds  that  there  was  a  clause  which 
forbade  them  to  take  any  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions, acts,  and  proceedings  of  the  other  depu- 
ties who  were  ^to  assemble  at  Thermopylae. 
Though,  however,  his  statement  may  prove  that 
an  important  measure  might  be  so  carried  at 
Athens,  it  is  certain  that  it  might  be  repealed 
by  a  criminal  prosecution  of  its  author,  which 
is  not  said  to  have  been  instituted  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

In  obedience,  however,  to  this  stolen  decree, 
the  Athenian   deputies  remained  at  Athens, 
while  the  council  held  its  extraordinary  meet- 
ing.   It  was  attended  by  those  of  all  the  other 
states  except  Thebes,*  which  was  neither  hos- 
ffle  to  Amphissa,  nor  desirous  of  a  new  Sacred 
War.'  War  was  decreed  against  the  Amphis- 
sians,  and  Cottyphus  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  Amphictyonic  army,  destined  to  re- 
duce them  to  obedience.   He  accordingly  march- 
ed>with  all  the  forces  he  could  coOect  against 
their  cjHy.    His  campaign,  according  to  Machi- 
nes, was  prosperous ;  but  it  seems  as  if  he  had 
owed  its  success  more  to  their  intestine  discord 
than  to  the  strength  of  his  army.    They  appear 
to  have  offered  little  resistance,  and  submitted 
to  a  line  which  the  Amphictyons  laid  on  Uiem, 
to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  but,  at  the  same 
tune,  one  party,  which  was  charged  with  the 
sacrilege,  was  forced  to  go  into  exile,  and  an- 
other, called  by  iEschines  the  Pious,  was  re- 
stored.   Perhaps  this  was  merely  a  feint,  made 
to  gain  time ;  for  the  Amphictyonic  fbrces  had 
not  long  withdrawn  before  the  exiles  were  re- 
called, the  Pions  sent  into  banishment.    Hie 
fine  remained  unpaid ;  bnt,  if  we  believe  De- 
mostikenes,  the  enterprise  totally  failed  through 
the  difficulty  which  Cottyphus  found  in  collect- 
in£  an  adequate  force. 

During  these  transactions  Philip  was  still  en- 
gaged in  his  Scythian  expediticfti ;  but  he  had 
probably  returned  to  Macedonia  before  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  at  what- 
erer  time  we  may  suppose  this  to  have  taken 
place ;  for  it  is  a  disputed  question,  on  which 
the  language  of  the  orators  throws  scarcely  any 
light,  whether  the  ordinary  autumnal  meeting 
was  held  in  339,  or  it  was  meant  that  the  extra- 
ordinary one  should  be  substituted  for  it ;  so 
that  the  next  took  place  at  Delphi  in  the  spring 
of  338.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  one  of 
these  aeaaons  Philip  was  elected  general  of  the 
Amphictyons,  probably  with  unlimited  powers, 
and  requested  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil into  effect  against  Amphissa.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  draw  any  inference  from  this  fact  as  to 
the  date  of  his  commission,  unless  we  lay  what 
seems  an  unnecessary  stress  on  the  language 
of  Demosthenes,  who  says  that  after  his  elec- 

*  ;Kicbiaes  adr.  CtM.,  ^  1S8. 


tion  he  forthwith  collected  his  forces,  and  march- 
ed into  Greece.  Even  if  he  had  been  elected  in 
the  autnmn,  when  we  consider  that  he  returned 
from  Thrace  severely  wounded,  that  he  had  been 
long  absent  from  his  kingdom,  that  his  array 
must  have  needed  some  repose,  and  that  winter 
was  approaching,  it  would  rather  seem  strange 
if  he  had  not  deferred  an  expedition  in  which 
he  was  to  traverse  a  mountainous  country  to 
the  ensuing  spriitg.  Nevertheless,  it  appears, 
on  the  whole,  most  probable  that  he  was  not 
formally  elected  before  838.  Since,  however,  he 
had  good  reason  to  calculate  on  this  event,  he 
had  time  enough  to  make  his  preparations,  so 
as  to  be  in  readiness  immediately  to  comply 
with  the  desire  of  the  Amphictyons. 

We  are  here  led  to  touch  on  another  dispu- 
ted question,  which  is  more  important  than 
the  one  just  considered.  Diodorus  relates  that, 
after  the  sieges  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus 
were  raised,  Philip  made  peace  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  other  Greeks  who  had  opposed 
him  in  the  war.  The  reader  is  by  this  time 
aware  that  such  a  statement,  if  it  rested  on  no 
other  authority,  would  be  extremely  questiona- 
ble ;  and,  in  fact,  none  of  the  other  writers  from 
whom  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  these  times  takes  any  notice  of  this  trans- 
action. Philochorus*  was  evidently  ignorant 
of  it.  The  two  orations  of  iEschines  and  De- 
mosthenes, in  which  they  profess  to  review  all 
the  leading  occurrences  of  this  period,  are  si- 
lent about  it,  though  they  must  both  have  ta- 
ken an  active  part  in  the  deliberation^  concern- 
ing it,  and  it  would  seem  that  it  must  have 
supplied  them  with  many  topics  for  mutual  ac- 
cusation. It  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  with 
Plutarch's  account,  which  we  have  no  other 
reason  to  (^estion,  of  Phocion*s  operations  af- 
ter the  rehef  of  Byzantium.  In  Ane,  the  fact 
is  in  itself  hardly  credible.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that,  at  the  juncture  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
either  party  should  have  made  proposals  for 
peace.  The  Athenians  were  probably  too  much 
elated  with  their  success ;  and  for  this  very 
reason  Philip  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
make  the  firet  advances.  Inhere  is  only  one 
qnarter  from  which  the  slightest  confirmation 
can  be  found  for  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 
Certain  state  records,  cited  at  full  length  in  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes,  and  so  apparently  rec- 
ognised by  the  orator  himself,  allude  to  a  treaty 
as  still  subsisting  between  Athens  and  Philip 
in  the  interval  between  his  return  from  Thrace 
and  his  next  expedition  to  Greece.  Attempts 
have,  indeed,  been  made  to  explain  these  alln- 
sions,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  supposition  of 
a  formal  treaty.  But  it  seems  alike  clear  that 
the  peace  of  346  was  considered  on  both  sides 
as  completely  at  an  end,  and  that  the  language 
of  Demosthenes,  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  two  powers,  implies  that  it  was  not  renew- 
ed before  Philip's  last  campaign  in  Greece.  It 
only  remains,  then,  that  we  must  reject  the 
monuments  which  contaui  these  allusions  as 
spurious ;  and  they  are  found  in  company  with 
so  many  others,  which  are  also  very  suspi- 
ciouB,t  that  when  opposed  to  every  other  aa- 

*  In  DioDja.,  Ep.  i^  ad  Aaun.,  11.     ■ 
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thority,  except  the  solitary  testimony  of  Dio- 
dorus,  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand. 

The  position,  then,  of  Philip  towards  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  beginning  of  338  was  one  of  open 
hostility.  They  were  conscious  that  they  had 
provoked  his  resentment  to  the  utmost,  and 
must  have  expected  that  he  would  give  it  vent 
as  soon  as  he  could  find  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity. .  Therefore  it  was  that  Demosthenes  ex- 
daimed  so  loudly  against  the  madness  or  the 
treachery  of  iEschines,  which  threatened  Atti- 
ca with  an  Amphictyonic  war.  Without  such 
a  pretext  Philip,  however  eager  for  revenge,  or 
impatient  of  the  obstacles  which  they  opposed 
to  his  plans,  would,  it  was  known,  find  it  veiy 
difficult  to  reach  them.  In  an  expedition  di- 
rected avowedly  against  Attica,  he  could  no 
longer  reckon  on  the  aid  of  the  two  powers 
which  had  been  his  main  support  in  the  Pho- 
olan war.  It  was  doubtful  even  whether  he 
could  procure  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
Thessalians,  notwithstanding  the  influence  hfi 
had  gained  over  them,  in  such  an  undertaking.* 
It  was  certain  that  the  Thebans  w6uld  view  it 
with  fear  and  aversion.  Since  the  Phocian  war 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  senti- 
ments with  which  he  was  regarded  at  Thebes. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  a  useful  ally ;  but  he  was 
something  more ;  he  was  a  powerful  protector. 
They  had  received  an  obligation  which  humbled 
them,  and  therefore  inspired  them  rather  with 
jealousy  than  with  gratitude.  They  could  not 
but  feel  that  they  had  sunk,  and  that  he  had 
risen  into  their  place.  Out  of  Bceotia  they  were 
powerless;  within  it,  they  owed  their  sover- 
eignty to  his  favour.  In  such  a  mood  men  ea- 
sily take  ofiTence,  and  are  deeply  wounded  by 
slight  provocations.  The  Thebans  had  expect- 
ed that  Niceea  would  have  been  ceded  to  them ; 
Philip,  as  we  have  seen,  had  annexed  it  to 
Thessaly.  Tfiey  had  a  claim  to  Echinus,  a 
town  on  the  Malian  Gulf,  or,  as  Demosthenes 
intimates,  were  actually  in  possession  of  it; 
Philip  took  it  away  from  them.t  These  inju- 
ries might  not  have  been  so  grievous  to  them 
if  they  had  not  been  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
their  benefactor.  But,  independently  of  these, 
they  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  contribute  to 
his  farther  aggrandizement.  Their  old  grudge 
against  Athens,  though  still  rankling,  began  to 
appear  trifling  in  comparison  with  these  grounds 
of  alarm  and  resentment.  They  had  already 
given  some  intimation  of  the  policy  which  they 
meant  to  pursue,  when  they  kept  aloof  from  the 
extraordinary  meeting  held  on  the  aflfair  of  Am- 
phissa. 

This  new  turn  of  Theban  politics  had  not  es- 
caped observation  at  Athens.  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  were  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  it  seems  that  even  orators  who  did 
not  properly  belong  to  the  anti-Macedonian  par- 
ty, and  who  only  desired  peace,  were  not  less 
anxious  for  alliance  with  Thebes.t  Several 
attempts,  it  appear^,  were  made  to  eflfect  this 
object — some,  perhaps^  as  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  Philip  was  appointed  general  of  the 
Amphictyons  —  but  without  success.^  The 
Thebans  were  too  cautious  wantonly  to  pro- 
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voke  his  resentment ;  and  he  probably  required 
nothing  more  from  them  for  tbe  time  than  that 
they  should  not  go  over  to  the  side  of  Athen^ 
He  knew  that  he  should  be  able  to  negotiate 
with  them  to  greater  advantage  when  he  bad 
an  army  near  their  frontier. 

Very  early,  then,  in  338 — ^perhaps  in  Febniaiy 
— ^he  set  out  on  his  march  towards  the  south, 
with  the  professed  intention  of  waj[iog  war  with 
Amphissa.  In  Thessaly  his  presence  overawed 
all  opposition,  and  he  probably  received  all  the 
re-enforcements  the  country  could  afford.  Af- 
ter he  had  crossed  tbe  ridge  which  separated 
the  territory  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locriansfrora 
the  vale  of  the  Cephisus,  his  road  passed  by 
Elatea,  the  chief  town  in  the  east  of  Phocis,  as 
Delphi  in  the  west,  and  so  situate  as  to  com- 
mand the  defiles  which  are  tbe  principal  en- 
trance to  Phocis  and  Boeotia  from  the  north.* 
And  now,  instead  of  proceeding  westward,  be 
took  possession  of  Elatea,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  restore  its  dismantled  fortifications.  It 
was  an  unequivocal  sign  that  his  views  were 
directed,  not  towards  Amphissa,  but  towards 
Boeotia  and  Attica. 

The  news  reached  Athens  probably  the  next 
evening.  The  prytanes,  to  whom  it  was  first 
brought,  were  at  table  in  their  council-halH 
They  instantly  rose,  and  gave  orders  betoken- 
ing a  crisis  of  extraordinary  and  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  market-place  was  forthwith  cleared 
of  the  petty  traders  who  exposed  their  wares 
there,  and  the  officers  even  set  fire  to  their 
wicker  stalls.  The  generals  were  summoned, 
the  trumpeter  was  oMered  to  be  in  attendance ; 
but  he  was  hardly  needed  to  sound  an  alarm 
through  the  city.f  The  precise  nature  of  the 
danger  was  probably  understood  by  few;  the 
general  opinion  was,  perhaps,  that  Philip  was 
in  full  march  for  Attica.  All  waited  impatient- 
ly for  the  morning.  At  daybreak  the  Five  Hun- 
dred were  assembled,  while  the  people  flocked 
to  the  Pnyx ;  and  the  seats  were  already  filled 
by  a  curious  and  anxious  multitude,  before  the 
council  had  gone  through  the  preliminary  forms 
required  to  introduce  the  business.  At  length 
the  council  entered ;  the  bearer  of  the  news 
was  produced,  and  made  to  repeat  his  -story ; 
then  followed  the  herald's  invitation.  Who  will 
speak  1  An  unusually  long  pause  ensued ;  the 
herald  reiterated  his  question;  but  no  one 
came  forward  out  of  the  crowd  of  orators  and 
official  persons  present,  until  at  last  Demosthe- 
nes mounted  the  bema. 

He  himself  has  preserved  some  fragments  of 
the  speech  which  he  made  on  this  occasion,  or, 
rather,  an  outline  of  its  contents.  His  first  ob- 
ject was  to  calm  the  people's  worst  fears,  which 
arose  from  the  suspicion  that  Philip  was  acting 
in  concert  with  the  Thebans.  He  pointed  out 
that,  if  such  a  concert  had  existed,  the  seizure 
of  Elatea  would  have  been  onnecesssTy ;  he 
would  already  have  been  on  the  borders  of  At- 
tica. There  was,  however,  a  faction  at  Thebes 
subservient  to  his  interests,  and  the  object  with 
which  he  had  taken  up  his  threatening  position 
was  to  animate  his  partisans,  and  to  strike 
terror  into  those  whom  he  could  not  corrupt  or 
deceive.  The  course,  then,  which  it  became 
Athens  to  pursue,  was  clear ;  all  feelings  of  ri- 

•  Strabo,  fx.,  p.  418. 
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rtiry  and  ill-will  towards  Thebes  mast  be  laid 
aside ;  they  most  consult  as  if  less  for  their 
qwn  safety  than  for  hers^  which  was  in  more 
immediate  danger.  And  first  of  all,  they  must 
make  a  display  of  strength,  which  would  en- 
courage the  friends  of  liberty  at  Thebes  as 
much  as  its  enemies  were  elated  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Macedonian  camp.  He  propo- 
sed that  their  whole  force,  infantry  and  cavalry, 
should  march  out  as  far  as  Eleusis,  and  that 
ten  ambassadors  should  be  appointed  to  go  to 
Thebes,  who  should  likewise  have  a  voice  in 
the  council  of  the  generals  with  respect  to  the 
movements  of  the  army.  And  the  language  of 
the  ambassadors,  when  they  came  to  Thebes, 
should  be  that  of  men  who  were  not  asking  a 
&vour,  but  offering  a  benefit.  The  proposal  of 
the  embassy,  at  least,  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  orator  himself  was  elected  one  of 
the  envoys.  We  hear  of  two  other  decrees 
which  he  appears  to  have  carried  either  at  this 
time  or  a  little  earlier,  when  it  was  known  that 
Philip  was  on  the  point  of  invading  Greece. 
The  works  which  were  going  on  about  the 
docks  and  the  arsenal  were  suspended,  that  the 
money  employed  on  them  might  be  devoted  to 
purposes  of  more  pressing  importance  ;  and 
this  measure  introduced  that  which  Demosthe- 
nes bad  so  long  had  at  heart ;  the  surplus  which 
had  hitherto  been  swallowed  up  by  the  theor- 
icfund  was  now,  at  last,  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  troops.*  A  body  of  10,000 
mercenaries  had,  it  seems,  already  been  col- 
lected. 

The  envoys,  no  doubt,  repaired  to  Thebes 
without  delay ;  but  they  found  an  adverse  em- 
bassy already  there,  composed  of  Macedonian 
and  Thessalian  ministers,  with  those  of  some 
other  states,  probably  the  little  tribes  nortti  of 
Phocis,  which  had  displayed  so  much  zeal  in  the 
last  Sacred  War,  and  still  regarded  Philip  as 
the  champion  of  religion.  They  demanded  ei- 
ther the  co-operation  of  the  Thebans  against 
Athens,  or,  at  least,  a  free  passage  through  Boe- 
otia.  It  was  a  difficult  question ;  and  the  friends 
of  Athens  had  to  defend  a  bold  step,  when  they 
proposed  to  defy  a  king  who  was  within  one  or 
two  days'  march  of  the  city,  with  an  army  of 
nearly  30,000  men.  We  may  well  believe  that 
opinions  were  so  neariy  balanced  in  the  Theban 
assembly  that  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
may  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  turn  the 
Sfsile.  But  perhaps  the  intelligence  which  he 
brought  of  the  vigorous  preparations  which  Ath- 
ens was  making  may  have  weighed  still  more 
on  the  same  side.  The  terms,  also,  of  the  al- 
liance proposed  were  very  favourable  and  hon- 
ourable to  Thebes,  .^schines — ^who  has  prob- 
ably not  reported  them  quite  correctly — ^raakes 
them  a  topic  of  reproach  to  his  adversary.! 
But  perhaps  nothing  more  was  conceded  than 
was  imperatively  required  ;  and  certainly  it 
was  no  time  for  haggling,  either  about  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  or  about  claims  of  prece- 
dence. .£schine8  asserts  that  the  Thebans 
were  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  share  the  com- 
mand orf  the  naval  force,  though  Athens  was  to 
bear  all  the  charges ;  and  that  the  army  was 
placed  entirely  at  their  disposal — Evidently  a 
grofis    exaggeration,  which,  however,  shows 

*  Philocbonu  ia  Dlonji.,  Ep.  i*  ad  Amm.,  II. 
t  CtM.,  «  14S,  fbO. 
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that  Thebes  was  to  pay  her  own  troops.  A 
more  important  article  was  one  which  guaran- 
tied the  sovereignty  of  the  Boeotian  towns  to 
the  Thebans,  and  pledged  the  aid  of  Athens  to 
reduce  any  that  might  revolt  from  them  to  obe* 
dience. 

The  result  of  this  negotiation  seems  to  have 
changed  Philip's  plans.  He  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable immediately  to  invade  the  Theban  ter- 
ritory, or  to  force  his  way  into  Attica,  but  re- 
solved first  to  strengthen  himself  with  such  re- 
enforcements  as  he  could  obtain  from  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  in  the  mean  while  to  turn  his  arms 
against  Amphissa ;  perhaps  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  his  allies  that  he  had  not 
dropped  the  professed  object  of  his  expedition, 
and  with  the  hope  that  his  movements  in  this 
quarter  might  draw  the  enemy  into  some  disad- 
vantageous position.  If  this  was  his  expecta- 
tion, he  was  not  wholly  disappointed.  He  im- 
mediately sent  a  manifesto  to  his  Peloponne- 
sian  allies,  in  which  he  represented  the  cause 
of  religion  as  the  only  one  that  had  moved  him 
to  take  the  field,  and  requested  their  aid.*  His 
application  seems  to  have  been  but  coldly  re- 
ceived, and  few  Peloponnesian  auxiliaries  join- 
ed his  anny.  On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and 
Thebes  did  not  fail  to  send  their  ministers  into 
Peloponnesus  to  counteract  his  efl!brts,  and  to 
obtain  succours  for  themselves.  They  appear 
to  have  been  rather  more  successful,  since  we 
hear  of  a  body  of  Corinthiai^  troops  among  their 
forces  ;t  and  the  Achseans,  at  least,  had  strong- 
er motives  for  taking  a  part  in  the  struggle. t 
But  it  is  probable  that  most  states  kept  aloof, 
less  from  indifiference  than  through  fear. 

It  was  not  Philip's  interest,  in  this  state  of 
things,  to  bring  the  war  with  Amphissa  to  a 
speedy  end.  The  Amphissians  sought  assist- 
ance from  Athens,  and  it  appears  that  Demos- 
thenes exerted  his  influence  in  their  behalf. 
iEschines^  alleges  that  it  was  he  who,  through 
corrupt  motives,  caused  the  10,000  mercena- 
ries, who  were  at  this  juncture  so  much  need* 
ed  for  the  defence  of  Athens  itself,  to  be  placed 
at  their  disposal.  It  would  seem,  firom  a  hint 
given  by  Polysenus,!!  that  the  Athenian  and 
Theban  generals.  Chares  and  Proxenus,  had 
hoped  to  entangle  Philip  in  the  defiles  leading 
to  Amphissa,  but  that  Philip  drew  them  out  of 
their  position  by  a  stratagem,  and  afterward  de- 
feated them,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
city.  And  this  account  is  in  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  .£schines,  who  mentions  a  defeat 
which  the  mercenaries  sufiered  at  Amphissa. T 
Demosthenes,  on  the  other  band,  passing  over 
this  disaster  in  silence,  speaks  of  two  engage- 
ments**  in  which  the  allied  forces  gained  some 

*  The  letter  ia  Dem.,  De  Cor.,  p.  880,  is  perhapa  not  ffaa- 
uine.    But  ao  mQch  appears  firom  the  orator's  text. 

t  Strabo,  iz.,  p.  414,  speaks  of  them  aa  if  they  were  tbt 
only  Peloponnesian  aaxiliaries.  Philip,  he  saya,  at  ChsrcH 
nea  defeated  'Ad^covf  rs  ira2  Bonariovs  Kai  KopiiSlovf. 

t  That  the  Connthiana  did  not  come  alone,  ma^  perhapa 
be  inferred  from  Pausanias,  viii.,  <V  ^t  where  it  is  aaid  of 
the  Arcadiana,  ^tXinrtfi  6i  Kot  lAaKsSiviv  t»  XaiPMvci'a  ohx 
iftaxfvavTO  fteri  *E'X)jjvii>v,  oh  fii^v  obdi  rots  '£XA^<y  tvmt 
TialrkiavTO.  .  ,^ 

^  Ctes.,  ^  140.  H  iv.,  9,  8.  Y  Ctea.,  4  147. 

**  De  Cor.,  ^  S74,  ndxm  r^v  r*  M  red  -nraftov  Kal  r^ 

ciiufitv^v.  The  meaning  of  this  last  epithet  ia  qneationar 
_ie  ;  the  interpreUtion,  battU  of  the  storm,  not  quite  aatia- 
factory ;  bnt  any  explanation  ts  preferable  to  that  of  Om 
winter  battU  ;  as  if  the  other,  which,  it  is  maniiiMt  from  tba 
orator's  deaeription,  took  place  within  a  ahort  time  of  it,  had 
been  fought  at  a  different  aeaaon. 
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advantage  over  Philip,  sufficient  to  occasion 
public  rejoicings  at  Athens,  and  to  induce  Phil- 
ip to  renew  his  application  to  his  Peloponnesian 
allies  in  still  more  pressing  language.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  had  recourse  once  more  to  negotia- 
tion with  Thebes,  where  his  party,  though  it 
had  been  forced  to  yield,  was  still  powerful,  and 
might  be  strengthened  as  long  as  an  avenue 
was  kept  open  for  bribes  or  persuasions.  Some 
of  the  Bceotarchs  leaned  to  his  side,  or,  at  least, 
began  to  waver  as  to  the  expediency  of  prose- 
cuting the  war.*  Hitherto  the  union  with  Ath- 
ens had  been  wonderfully  cordial.  The  Athe- 
nian troops  had  even  been  received  into  the 
city,  and  quartered  in  the  houses,  while  the 
Theban  army  was  in  the  field ;  and  here,  as  at 
Byzantium,  they  had  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  such  confidence  by  their  orderly  behaviour,  t 
But  now  symptoms  of  jealousy  appeared.  A 
body  of  troops,  which  had  been  sent,  perhaps, 
to  counteract  the  efi[ect  of  Philip's  proposal, 
was  turned  back  by  the  Theban  magistrates.! 
Demosthenes,  who  had  probably  begun  to  hope 
for  a  decisive  victory,  which  might  secure  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  became  uneasy.  i£schines 
describes  him  as  protesting  with  outrageous  vi- 
olence against  peace,  though  at  Athens  it  had 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  How  it  was  that  Phil- 
ip*s  attempt  failed,  we  must  not  expect  to  dis- 
cover. Machines,  though  he  denies  with  scorn 
that  ttie  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  had  any 
share  in  bringing  about  the  alliance,  would  per- 
suade us  that  his  clamour  deterred  the  Theban 
government  from  listening  to  Philip's  overtures. 

However  it  may  have  been  that  this  danger 
was  averted,  it  may  have  seemed  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  risking  a  battle^  while  the  alliance 
which  was  thus  threatened  still  subsisted.  The 
military  council  of  the  allies  appears  to  have  re- 
solved to  seek  the  enemy  without  delay,  and 
when  the  Athenian  forces  next  left  the  city,  it 
was  with  a  general  expectation  of  a  decisive 
engagement.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
forebodings  of  disaster,  and  attempts  were  made 
to  arrest  the  march  of  the  army  by  superstitious 
scruples.  A  fatal  accident  had  occurred  during 
the  mysteries  which  had  been  recently  celebra- 
ted. It  was  proposed  td  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle  on  so  sinister  an  omen.  Demosthenes 
resisted  the  motion  with  an  expression  which 
disgusts  ^schines  by  its  homeliness,  but  which 
seems  to  have  conveyed  a  very  notorious  fact : 
the  vriettes*  pkUimnxet.  Unquestiona|;)ly  the 
oracle  was  in  Philip's  power.  The  sacrifices, 
too,  preceding  the  march  were  pronounced  un- 
propiticms.  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  cited 
Homer's  verse,  and  the  examples  of  Pericles 
and  Epaminondas,  and  to  have  urged  the  de- 
parture of  the  troops.^  He  himself  served,  on 
foot,  in  the  ranks.  The  two  armies  met  in  the 
plain  of  Chieronea ;  a  temple  of  Hercules,  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Haemus,  a  tributary 
of  the  Cephisus,  marked,  while  it  stood,  the  en- 
campment of  the  Greeks :  as  an  aged  oak,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  was  believed,  in 
Plutarch's  time,  to  have  overshadowed  Alexan- 
der's tent. 

The  reaUy  bad  omen  for  the  cause  of  Athens 
and  Thebes  was,  that  they  had  neither  a  Peri- 
cles nor  an  Epaminondas  at  the  head  of  their 

*  .fiachioM,  Ctos.,  ^  149.  t  DemoBtbenes,  Be  Gor.,  ^  S73. 
t  JBKh.,  Ctw.,  «  150.       k  PlaUuch,  Dom.,  SO. 


army.  Thebes  possessed  at  this  time  no  gen* 
eral  of  sufficient  note  to  be  even  mentioned, 
except  Theagenes,  who  is  named  only  to  be 
branded  as  a  traitor  ;*  and  the  names  of  Chares, 
Lysicles,  and  Stratocles,  who  commanded  the 
Athenians,  could  inspire  little  confidence.  In 
numbers  they  appear  to  have  at  least  equaUed 
the  enemy  ;t  but  though  the  Sacred  Band  stiU 
preserved  its  excellent  discipline  and  spirit,  the 
Athenians,  who  had  now  for  many  years  been 
little  used  to  militaiy  service,  were  ill-matched 
with  the  Macedonian  veterans,  led  by  their 
king,  and  by  the  able  officers  formed  in  his 
school,  and  aninuted  by  the  presence  of  the 
young  prince  Alexander,  whom  his  father  in- 
trusted with  the  command  of  one  wing,  where, 
however,  some  of  his  best  generals  were  sta- 
tioned at  his  side.  We  know  very  little  more 
of  the  causes  which  detennined  the  event  of 
the  battle;  and  these  are  amply  sufficient  to 
account  for  it.  If  we  may  bc^eve  Polyaenns, 
Philip  at  first  restrained  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 
until  the  Athenians  had  spent  much  of  the  vig- 
our and  fury  with  which  they  made  their  onset.t 
Then,  it  appears,  Alexander  made  a  charge, 
which  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.^  The  Thebans  seem  to 
have  kept  their  ground  longest,  and  probably 
sufiTered  most.  The  Sacred  Band  was  cut  off 
to  a  man,  but  fighting  where  it  stood.  Demos- 
thenes was  not  a  hero  of  this  kind ;  but  he  was 
certainly  reproached  with  cowardice,  because 
he  escaped  in  the  general  flight,  only  by  those 
who  wished  that  he  had  been  left  on  the  field. 
Of  the  Athenians  not  more  than  1000  were  slain, 
but  2000  were  taken  prisoners:  among  these 
Denudes  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  loss 
of  the  Thebans  is  not  reported  in  numbers ;  but 
the  prisoners  were  probably  fewer  than  the 
slain. 

It  was  not  the  amount  of  these  losses  that 
gave  such  importance  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
that  it  has  been  generally  considered  as  Uie 
blow  which  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
Greece,  il  any  more  than  it  was  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  Sparta  at  Lenctra  that  deprived  her 
of  her  supremacy.  But  the  event  of  this  day 
broke  up  the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed 
against  Philip,  as  it  proved  that  its  utmost  ef- 
forts could  not  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  meet 
hiin,  with  any  chance  of  success,  in  the  field. 
Each  of  the  allied  states,  therefore,  was  left  at 
his  mercy.  The  consternation  which  the  ti- 
dings of  this  disaster  caused  at  Athens  was  prob- 
ably  greater  than  had  ever  been  known  there 

*  Dinuchus  in  Dem.,  ^  75.  Yot  it  appean  from  Plu- 
tarch, Alex.,  IS,  that  Theagenes  fell  in  the  battle.  Bat 
compiire  the  passage  in  Polyainus,  viii.,  40,  which  will  be 
mentioned  again  in  a  subsequent  note. 

t  Diodorus,  xvi.,  85,  says  that  Phib'p,  whose  army  con- 
sisted of  more  than  30,000  foot  and  not  less  than  SOOO  horse 
(this  last  number  is  probablj  wrong),  was  superior  in  num- 
bers. Justin,  iz.,  8,  on  the  contrary,  saja  that  the  Athe- 
nian army  was  far  more  numerous.  Chi  what  authority 
Droysen,  p.  15,  fixes  the  number  of  the  allies  at  50,000,  he 
as  usual,  leavas  bis  readers  to  discover. 

t  iv..  9.  7.  I  will  not  attempt  to  conjecture  how  thi» 
fact  is  to  be  reconciled  or  combined  with  another  which  hs 
has  preserred,  viii.,  40,  where  he  sajrs  that  Theagenes  wai 
asked  how  far  he  meast  to  pursue,  and  answered,  As  Jm 
a$  Haeedonia. 

ft  Diodorus,  ztri.,  86.  Alexander  was  fa  the  wing  op- 
posed to  the  Thebans,  and  first  charged  the  Sacred  Band. 

I  So  Lycuzgus  c.  Leocr.,  ^  50  :  ffta  otroc  n  (the  slain  al 
Charonea)  rhv  &hv  fitT^>Xa\av  ca2  r^  rijfr  *tXkJ^^  ck 
dovAcuiy  ittrtrtasr  cniycnf^n  yit^  roif  TO^nsv  miitmtwi 
rwr  Skkuv  *EXK^Vi4v  tKtvdipla. 
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ezca>t  after  the  loss  at  ^Egos-potamos.  Two  re- 
marloible  instances  have  been  preserred,  which 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  effect  which  they 
produced  on  different  minds.  A  citizen  of  good 
condition,  named  Leocrates,  who  nad,  no  doubt, 
made  preparations  for  flight,  v/hen  the  news  ar- 
rived, collected  his  moveable  eflTects  and  trans- 
ported them  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  lying 
oflTthe  coast  bound  for  Rhodes.  On  his  landing 
there  he  spread  a  report,  which  he  probably  ex- 
pected would  be  soon  confirmed  by  the  event, 
that  the  city  was  taken,  and  Piraeus  besieged. 
This  was  not  a  solitary  case ;  for  we  find  that 
the  Areopagus,  exerting  the  extraordinary  au- 
thority which  it  had  often  assumed  in  similar 
cases,  arrested  and  put  to  death  several  persons 
who  had  attempted  to  quit  the  city ;  and  one 
Autolycuswas  brought  to  trial  and  condemned, 
because  he  had  removed  his  family  to  a  place  of 
safety.  It  was  even  thought  necessary  to  pass 
a  decree  subjecting  emigration  to  the  penalties 
of  treason;*  and  £eocrates,  when  he  retired 
home  seven  years  afterward,  was  capitally  im- 
peached for  his  flight. 

Isocrates  was  still  living  at  Athens,  in  good 
health,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
although  in  his  ninety-ninth  year,  when  he  heard 
of  the  battle.  The  tidings  went  to  his  heart, 
and  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
voluntary  abstinence.f  He  was  a  sincere  pa- 
triot, notwithstanding;  the  pains  he  took  to  for- 
ward Philip's  ambitious  designs.  The  event 
which  had  now  established  a  new  relation  be- 
tween his  country  and  Macedonia  dissolved  the 
bright  vision,  on  which  his  fancy  had  so  long 
dwelt,  uf  a  Greek  war  against  Persia  under  a 
Macedonian  leader.  The  tomb  of  the  wealthy 
rhetorician  was  adorned  with  a  lofty  column, 
sarmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  a  siren  :t  an 
emblem  meant  by  his  friends  to  signify  the  fas- 
cinating power  of  his  eloquencC,  and  which  was 
DO  less  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  his  political  counsels. 

Athens,  however,  was  not  yet  deserted  by 
the  ancient  spirit  which  had  hiome  her  up  un- 
der so  many  disasters.  In  the  first  dismay  of 
the  ill  news  an  extraordinary  assembly  was 
summoned,  and  a  decree  passed,  on  the  motion 
of  Hyperides,  directing  a  series  of  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.^  That  the  Five  Hun- 
dred should  go  down  in  a  body,  armed,  to  Pi- 
rsus,  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  ports. 
That  the  Women  and  children,  and  certain  sa- 
cred treasures,  should  be  lodged  in  Pirseus.ll 
That  the  generals  should  have  power  to  exact 
the  service  of  all  persons,  whether  citizens  or 
foreigners,  to  keep  guard,  as.  they  thought  fit.i* 
That  the  slaves  should  be  emancipated,  the 
Tesident  aliens  admitted  to  the  franchise,  and 
the  citizens  who  had  been  degraded  restored  to 
their  privileges.**  The  military  duty — at  least 
before  the  fugitives  had  begun  to  flock  in  from 
Chaeronea — ^fell  almost  entirely  on  the  old  men ; 
and  it  seems  that  envoys  were  sent  to  Andros, 
Ceoe,  Trcezen,  and  Epidaurus,  as  the  nearest 


*  Lveorgua  c.  L«oct.,  ^  5S,  53.  AQtolycu  was  a  mem- 
bar  of  tha  Aroopagus ;  Platarch,  Viue  X.  Orat.,  Lrcurgiu, 
Ow  843  D. 

t  Paosaaiaa,  i.,  IS,  8.  Plntarch,  Yit.  X.  Orat.,  Isocrates, 
pw  838,  B.  t  Platarch,  u.  s.,  C. 

k  Lyettnos  e.  Leocr.,  ^  3T. 

I  Plat.,  Tit.  X.  Or.,  Hypehdes,  p.  849,  A. 

^  hjcoxg.,  a.  8.,^  16.  **  Ubi  sap.,4  41. 


friendly  places,  to  implore  succours.*  Demos- 
thenes, when  he  came  back,  carried  a  decree 
which  assigned  a  sum  of  ten  talents  for  the  re- 
pairing of  the  walls  and  for  a  new  ditch  and 
rampart ;  he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
work,  and  laid  out  three  talents  of  his  own  on 
it.f  It  was  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic 
devotion :  no  hand  was  idle,  no  property  was 
spared;  timber  was  taken  from  the  adjacent 
groves  or  olive  grounds ;  stones  from  the  tombs, 
arms  from  the  temples.^  Demosthenes  had  in- 
fused his  own  energy  into  the  people ;  he  and 
hfs  friends,  though  he  might  naturally  have  been 
considered,  and  was  loudly  denounced  by  his 
political  opponents,  as  the  author  of  the  calam- 
ity, had  never  exercised  greater  influence  than 
in  this  season  of  alarm  and  distress.  He  was, 
indeed,  assailed  with  repeated  prosecutions,  but 
passed  triumphantly  through  all  ;^  and  not  long 
after  he  received  the  most  signal  token  that 
could  be  given  of  public  confidence  and  es- 
teem :  he  was  appointed  to'  deliver  the  fbneral 
oration  at  the  solemn  obsequies  which  were 
celebrated  over  the  citizens  who  fell  at  Chiero- 
nea.  On  the  other  hand,  Lysicles,  the  general, 
was  brought  to  trial  and  put  to  death  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle.  We  do  not  know  why 
he  was  singled  out  for  punishment,  or  whether 
bis  colleagues  did  not  venture  to  return ;  but 
that  his  life  was  not  sacrificed  to  a  blind  resent- 
ment, seems,  sufficiently  proved  by  the  charac- 
ter of  his  prosecutor,  the  upright  and  noble- 
minded  Lycur^us. 

As  long  as  it  remained  unknown  what  use 
Philip  would  make  of  his  victory,  there  was 
certainly  reason  to  fear  the  worst ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  at  first  he  rejected  the  application  of 
the  heralds  who  came  from  Lebadea  to  ask 
leave  to  bury  the  slain,li  we  might  suppose  that 
he  wished  to  keep  the  vanquished  a  while  in 
suspense  as  to  their  fate.  That  he  should  even 
have  forgotten  himself  for  a  time,  on  the  scene 
of  his  triumph,  intoxicated  by  the  complete  suc- 
cess which  had  suddenly  crowned  the  plans  and 
labours  of  so  many  years,  would  not  be  at  all 
inconsistent  with  his  character.  He  is  said  to 
have  risen  from  the  banquet  to  visit  the  field  of 
battle,  and,  as  he  passed  among  the  slain, 
though  the  sight  of  the  Sacred  Band  drew  from 
him  an  exclamation  of  sympathy,  to  have  sung 
a  verse  in  derision  of  the  decrees  of  Demos- 
thenes.i*  This  anecdote  is  more  credible  than 
that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  rebuke  of  Dem- 
ades  by  his  behaviour  to  his  prisoners.**  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  Diodorus,  that 
such  a  man  as  Demades,  however  the  king 
might  be  pleased  at  such  a  moment  with  his 
freedom  and  his  wit,  could  have  had  any  influ- 
ence over  him ;  but  it  seems  that  Philip  did  not 
disdain  to  gain  him  for  his  own  ends,  and  to 
communicate  his  designs  to  him,  and  employ 
him  as  his  agent. 

The  manner  in  which  he  finally  treated  his 
conquered  enemies  excited  general  surprise, 
and  has  earned,  perhaps,  more  praise  than  it  de- 
serves. He  dismissed  the  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  several  of  them  even  newly 

*  Ubi  s.,  ^  43.  t  Demosthenes,  Do  Cor.,  p.  208. 

t  Lycur^s,  u.  s.,  ^  44. 
^  Demosthenes,  De  Cor.,  ff  909,  SIO. 
II  Plat.,  Vit.  X.  Orat.,  Hyperides,  p.  840,  A.^ 
H  ^rjnocOivifi  AiJuoffOivovi  natavttvs  rai*  u-ntv,    Plut^i 
Dem.,  20.  **  Diodorus,  xri.,  87. 
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dothed,  and  all  with  tlieir  baggage ;  and  sent 
Antipater,  accompanied,  Justin  says,  by  Alex- 
ander, to  bear  the  bones  of  their  dead  whom 
he  had  himself  buried,*  to  Athens,  with  offers 
of  peace,  on  terms  such  as  an  Athenian  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  propose  to  him.  The 
commonwealth  was  required,  indeed,  to  resign 
a  great  part  of  its  foreign  possessions,  perhaps 
all  but  the  Chersonesus,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Samos,t  where  a  fresh  cleruchial  colony  had 
been  planted  after  the  Social  War,  which  ren- 
dered it  an  object  of  prime  importance  ;  but  it 
was  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  its  do- 
mestic resources,  and  its  territory  was  even 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Oropus,  which 
Thebes  was  now  forced  to  resign.^  The  value 
of  these  concessions  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
comparison  with  the  conditions  on  which  peace 
was  granted  to  the  Thebans ;  they  were  obli- 
ged to  ransom  not  only  their  prisoners,  but  their 
dead.  Not  only  Oropus,  but  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Boeotian  towns  was  taken  from  them.  Pla- 
teau and  Orchomenusll  were  restored  to  as 
many  as  could  be  found  of  their  old  inhabitants  : 
at  least,  tilled  with  an  independent  population 
implacably  hostile  to  Thebes.  She  lost  not  only 
power,  but  freedom.  She  was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the  citadel,  and 
to  recall  her  exiles.  The  government  was 
lodged  in  their  hands :  a  council  of  Three  Hun- 
dred selected  from  them  was  invested  with  su- 
preme authority,  both  legislative  and  judicial.i' 
Some  of  their  adversaries  had,  it  appears,  been 
put  to  death  by  Philip's  orders  before  their  re- 
turn ;  but  the  rest  might  safely  be  committed 
to  the  mercy  of  such  a  tribunal.  The  scenes 
which  took  place  after  the  former  occupation 
of  the  Cadmea  were  no  doubt  daily  renewed. 
But  it  was  now  more  difficult  to  find  a  place  of 
refuge,  and  there  was  less  room  for  a  hope  of 
deliverance. 

Philip's  treatment  of  the  Athenians  has  been 
commonly  accounted  magnanimous.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  in  them  he  did  honour  to 
the  manly  resistance  of  open  enemies,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  Thebans  he  punished  treachery 
and  ingratitude ;  and  knowing  the  people  to  be 
generally  hostile  to  him,  crushed  the  power  of 
the  state,  and  used  the  faction  which  depended 
on  him  as  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
when  this  was  dune,  he  had  the  less  reason  to 
dread  the  hostility  of  Athens :  he  might  safely 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Greeks  by  a  splen- 
did example  of  lenity  and  moderation.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  was  the  course  to 
which  he'  was  inclined  by  his  own  preposses- 
sions.** But  had  it  been  otherwise,  there  were 
reasons  enough  to  deter  so  wary  a  prince  from 
violent  measures,  which  would  have  driven  the 
Athenians  to  despair.  He  had  probably  very 
early  intelligence  of  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence which  they  had  begun  while  they  expect- 
ed an  invasion.  He  might,  indeed,  have  ravaged 

♦  Pdybiut,  T.,  10.  t  Plutarch,  Al.,  M. 

t  Pans.,!.,  34, 1. 

i  Paus.,  It.,  S7,  10  ;>ix.,  I,  8.  Plutarch,  Alex.,  34,  says 
that  it  was  Alexander  who  gnxB  the  Plalcans  leave  to  re- 
build thaix  city.  Both  accounts  may  be  true.  PhiUp*s  de- 
cree may  notAiaTO  been  executed  until  some  years  later. 
Yet  we  find  troops  of  Platsa  sad  Orchomenus  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Thebes.  D  Paus.,  !▼.,  27,  10 ;  ix.«  37,  8. 

Y  Justin,  ix..  4.  Trecentos  exules  judices  rectoreeque 
eiTitati  dedit.  **  See  antet  p.  09. 


Attica,  and  have  carried  on  a  Decelean  war ; 
but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  could 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  and  Pirsua ; 
and  nothing  but  a  very  clear  prospect  of  imme- 
diate success  could  have  rendered  the  attempt 
advisable.  The  danger  of  a  failure,  and  even 
the  inconvenience  of  delay,  were  far  greater  than 
the  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  it.  For  he 
had  now  more  brilliant  objects  in  view :  time 
was  doubly  precious  to  him ;  and  it  would  have 
been  wantonly  to  tempt  his  fortune  if  by  too 
grasping  a  policy  he  had  raised  unnecessary 
hinderances  to  his  own  designs. 

His  offers  were  gladly,  if  not  thankfully,  ac- 
cepted at  Athens.  Demades,  who  had  there 
the  credit  of  having  disposed  the  king  towards 
peace,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  sent  with 
i£schines  to  conclude  it,  rose  high  in  popular 
favour,  though  not  so  as  to  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  Demosthenes.*  Philip  now  saw 
his  road  open  to  Peloponnesus,  and  he  proceed* 
ed  to  Corinth,  whither  he  had  invited  all  the 
states  of  Greece  to  send  their  deputies  to  hold 
a  congress,  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  league 
against  Persia.  The  avowed  object  of  this  as- 
semblage was,  indeed,  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  and  to  put  an  end  to  intestine  feuds  by 
the  authority  of  a  supreme  council.  But  it  was 
well  known  that  Philip  meant  to  use  it  for  the 
purposes  of  his  enteiprise  against  Persia.  It 
was  attended  by  ministers  from  every  Greek 
state  except  Sparta,  which  could  not  expect 
that  any  measures  would  be  carried  there  but 
such  as  were  opposed  to  her  interests. t  At 
Athens,  when  Demades  proposed  that  th^ 
should  take  part  in  the  congress,  some  opposi- 
tion was  made  from  a  op-'rter  in  which  it  could 
hardly  have  been  lookc/^  for.  Phocion,  who,  as 
a  moderate  adherent  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
had  gained  increased  authority  from  the  new 
turn  of  affairs,  ao  vised  the  people  to  wait  until 
they  knew  what  demands  Philip  would  make 
on  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  His  objec- 
tions, however,  were  ovemiled.  The  people 
regretted,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had 
not  listened  to  his  warnings. t 

Their  absence,  however  it  might  have  dis- 
pleased Philip,  would  not  have  thwarted  his 
plans.  The  congress  would  have  been  neither 
more  nor  less  ready  to  comply  with  his  wishes. 
As  it  was,  aU  his  proposals  were  adopted.  War 
was  declared  against  Persia,  and  he  was  sp- 
poioted  to  command  the  national  forces  with 
which  it  was  waged ;  each  state  was  to  con- 
tribute a  fixed  contingent  of  ships  or  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  its  resources.^  One 
object  only  now  remained  to  detain  Philip  in 
the  south  of  Greece — to  fulfill  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  some  years  before  to  his 
Peloponnesian  allies,  to  animate  them  by  his 
presence,  and  to  make  Sparta  feel  the  effects 
of  his  displeasure.  His  march  through  Pelo- 
ponnesus was,  for  the  most  part,  a  peaceful, 
triumphal  progress.  Hence  it  may  be  that  so 
few  traces  of  it  are  left  in  our  historical  frag- 
ments. It  is  chiefly  by  some  casual  allusiona 
in  Polybius  and  Pausanias  that  the  fact  itself  is 

i  *  Demosthenes,  De  Cor.,  ^  353.  ^fidir/v^  Sprt  ircireii|ici^ 
.  ra  Tfjv  elpfivnv.  t  Arrisn,  i.,  1.  t  Plutarch,  Phoc.,  16. 
I     ^  DiodnruB,  XTi.,  89.  Justin,  ix.,  6.  sdds  the  whule  amount 

of  the  promised  suxiliaries,  200,000  foot  and  15,000  horsa. 
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•Bcertained.    By  their  lights  we  are  just  ena- 
bled to  track  his  course  through  Arcadia  into 
Laconia,  and  then  back  again  along  the  west- 
em  coast.    The  site  on  which  he  had  encamp- 
ed, not  far  from  Mantinea,  was  remembered  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,*  when  a  spring,  near 
which  the  royal  tent  had  been  pitched,  was  still 
named  after  him.    In  Laconia  he  made  a  long- 
er stay,  and  had  to  encounter  some  resistance. 
The  Eleans,  though  they  had  not  joined  him  at 
Cbaeronea,  were  induced,  either  by  fear  or  re- 
sentment, to  co-operate  with  him  in  this  inva- 
sion.!   About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chsero- 
nea,  according  to  some  accounts  on  the  same 
day,  King  Archidamus,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  aid  of  Tarentum  against  the  Lucanians,  was 
slain  in  Italy — an  event  which,  though  he  died 
fighting  with  Spartan  valour,  was  attributed  to 
celestial  vengeance,  because  the  auxiliaries 
whom  he  took  with  him  were  mostly  Phocian 
mercenaries,  and  shared  his  fate.t    Sparta  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  the  weaker  for  his  absence, 
though  he  could  not  have  made   any  stand 
against  the  Macedonian  army,  which  was  prob- 
ably re-enforced  by  all  the  hostile  neighbours 
of  the  state.    Philip,  however,  appears  not  to 
have  made  any  attempt  against  the  capital. 
His  object  undoubtedly  was,  not  to  crush  this 
power,  which  strengthened  his  own  by  the  jeal- 
ousy it  inspired,  but  to  humble  it,  and  to  secure 
his  allies  against  its  encroachments.    He  ad- 
vanced, therefore,  ravaging  the  country,  as  far 
as  the  seacoast  near  Gythium,  where  Pausani- 
as  saw  a  trophy  which  had  been  erected  for  a 
victory  obtained  over  a  detachment  of  his  army.^ 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  the  end  Sparta  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  which  he  prescribed.    Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  he  did  not  evacuate  her 
territory  before  he  had  contracted  its  limits  by 
concessions  which  he  forced  her  to  make  on 
three  sides — ^to  Messenia,  Megalopolis,  Tegea, 
and  Argos ;  but  it  seems  that  he  used  the  con- 
gress as  his  instrument  in  this  partition.  11    He 
then  pursued  his  march,  through  Olympia  and 
£3i6,  to  the  Isthmus.    There  can  be  little  doubt, 
at  least,  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
founded  a  circular  building,  called  the  Philippe- 
nm,  which  was  long  adorned  with  the  statues 
of  the  Macedonian  princes,  within  the  sacred 
precincts  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cel- 
ebrated,^'  as  the  Megalopolitans  gave  his  name 
to  a  portico  in  their  market-plac^.**    The  west- 
em  states,  beyond  the  Isthmus,  likewise  ac- 
koowledged  his  authority ;  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-Macedonian  party  in  Acarriania  were  driv- 
en into  exile,  and  Ambracia  consented  to  re- 
ceive  a  Macedonian  garrison. ti     Byzantium 
also,  it  seems,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
him,  which  was  little  more  than  a  decent  name 
for  sabjection.tt    Thus  crowned  with  new  hon- 
ours, having  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  es- 
tablished  his  power  on  the  firmest  foundation 

•  Tiii.,  7,  4.        t  Paui.,  v.,  4,  9.        t  Diodorus,  xvi.,  88. 

>  Psuaanins,  iii.,  24,  6.  This  seems  saflSciont  CTidence 
that  the  expedition  was  not  conducted  in  so  peaceable  a 
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in  every  part  of  Greece,  he  returned,  in  the 
autumn  of  3d8(,  to  Macedonia,  to  prepare  for  the 
greater  enterprise  on  which  his  thoughts  were 
now  wholly  bent. 

This  brilliant  fortune,  however,  was,  before 
long,  overcast  by  a  cloud  of  domestic  troubles. 
Philip,  not  less  from  temperament  than  policy, 
had  adopted  the  Oriental  usage  of  polygamy, 
which,  though  repugnant  to  the  ancient  Greek 
manners,  did  not  in  this  age,  as  we  find  from 
other  examples,  shock  public  opinion  in  Greece. 
Thus,  it  seems,  before  his  marriage  with  Olym- 
piasi  he  had  formed  several  matrimonial  allian- 
ces, which  might  all  contribute  to  strengthen 
his  political  interests.  An  lUyrian  princess,  a 
Macedonian  lady,  apparently  of  the  Lyncestian 
family,  which  had  some  remote  claims  to  the 
throne,  and  two  from  Thessaly,  one  a  native  of 
Pherae,  the  other  from  Larissa,  are  mentioned 
before  Olympias  in  the  list  of  his  wives.  After 
his  marriage  with  Olympias,  he  did  not  reject 
the  hand  of  a  Thracian  princess,  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  by  her  father.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  however,  there  was  an  apparent  motive 
of  policy,  which  may  have  rendered  the  pres- 
ence of  so  many  rivals  more  tolerable  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  to  Olympias,  a 
woman  of  masculine  spirit  and  violent  passions, 
and  who,  as  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Epirus, 
which  traced  its  pedigree  to  Achilles,  no  doubt 
regarded  herself  as  far  superior  to  them  all  in 
rank,  and  as  Philip's  sole  legitimate  consort. 
But  after  his  return  to  Macedonia  from  his  vic- 
torious campaign  in  Greece,  perhaps  early  in 
the  following .  spring,  he  contracted  another 
union,  for  which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
the  same  excuse  to  plead.  Cleopatra,  the  niece 
of  Attains,  one  of  his  generals,  had,  it  seems, 
attracted  him  by  her  t^auty.  He  sought  her 
hand,  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
the  usual  festivities,  in  the  palace  at  Pella, 
where,  perhaps,  Olympias  was  residipg.  This 
would  not  be  stranger  than  it  is  that  Alexander 
was  present  at  the  banquet,  which,  according 
to  the  cust6m  of  the  court,  was  prolonged  till 
both  Philip  and  his  guests  were  very  much 
heated  with  wine.  Attalus  had  secretly  cher- 
ished the  presumptuous  hope  that  his  niece's 
influence  over  the  king  nught  induce  him  to  al- 
ter the  succession,  and  to  appoint  a  child  of 
hers  heir  to  the  throne.  When  the  wine  had 
thrown  him  oflT  his  guard,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  disclosing  his  wishes,  and  called  on  the 
company  to  pray  that  the  gods  would  crown 
the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  by  the 
birth  of  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  kingdom. 
Alexander  took  fire  at  this  expression ;  and  ex- 
claiming, "  Do  you,  then,  count  me  a  bastard  V* 
hurled  the  goblet  out  of  which  he  was  drinking 
at  Attalus.  The  hall  became  a  scene  of  tu- 
mult. Philip  started  from  his  couch,  and,  in- 
stead of  rebuking  Attalus,  drew  his  sword,  and 
rushed  at  his  son,  but,  before  he  reached  him, 
stumbled  and  fell.  Alexander,  before  he  with- 
drew, is  said  to  have  pointed  to  his  father,  as 
he  lay  on  the  floor,  with  a  taunt,  "  See  the  man 
who  would  pass  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  up- 
set in  crossing  from  one  couch  to  another."* 

The  quarrel  did  not  end  with  the  intoxication 
of  the  evening,  as  the  ofifence  which  had  been 
given  to  the  prince  was  much  deeper  than  the 

*  Plat.,  Alex.,  9.    Athen.,  xiii.,  5. 
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momentary  proTocation.  He  and  his  mother 
quitted  the  kingdom ;  she  found  shelter  at  the 
court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Arybas,  had  succeeded,  through  Phil- 
ip's intervention,  to  the  throne  of  Epirus,  hav- 
ing supplanted  iEacides,  the  lawful  heir.  Alex- 
ander took  up  his'^abode  in  Illyria.  It  seems  as 
if  both  the  mother  and  the  son  had  endeavoured 
to  kindle  a  war  in  these  countries  against  Phil- 
ip. Of  Olympias  it  is  expressly  related,*  and 
may  be  easily  believed,  that  she  instigated  her 
brother  to  avenge  her  wrongs  with  the  sword. 
As  to  the  motive  of  Alexander's  sojourn  in  Il- 
lyria, there  may  be  more  room  to  doubt ;  but  it 
clearly  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
occasion  of  a  battle  in  which  Philip  was  about 
•  this  time  engaged  with  the  lUyrians.f  He  was 
obliged,  at  last,  to  employ  the  good  offices  of  a 
Corinthian,  named  Demaratus,  to  induce  his 
son  to  return  to  Macedonia.^  It  was  not  so 
,  easy  to  appease  Olympias ;  and  it  was  most 
likely  with  a  view  to  baffle  her  intrigues  that 
Philip  negotiated  a  match  between  his  brother- 
in-law  and  their  daughter  Cleopatra.  When 
Alexander  had  been  gained  by  this  offer,  his 
sister  saw  that  she  must  defer  her  revenge, 
and  returned,  apparently  reconciled,  to  her  hus- 
band*s  court.  Her  resentment  was  implacable ; 
Alexander,  too,  after  his  return,  still  harboured 
suspicions  of  his  father*s«  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  his  inheritance. 

These  unhappy  differences,  and  perhaps  the 
continued  apprehension  of  hostile  movements 
on  the  side  of  Illyria  and  Epirus,  may  have 
been  the  causes  which  prevented  Philip  from 
crossing  over  to  Asia  in  person  in  337 ;  though, 
if  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  Greek  con- 
federates, their  tardiness  might  fully  account 
for  the  delay.  But  in  the  course  of  this  year 
he  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Parmenio,  Amyntas,  and  Attains,^ 
Whom,  perhaps,  he  was  glad  to  remove  in  this 
honourable  manner  from  his  court  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Asia,  to  engage  the  Greek  cities 
on  his  side,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying-point  for 
all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment. This  measure  was  the  more  expe- 
dient, because  the  Persian  court,  which  had 
been  for  some  time  aware  of  its  danger,  might 
be  expected,  and  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  tSke 
some  steps  to  avert  it ;  though  its  hope  seems 
to  have  been  rather  to  detain  Philip  in  Europe 
by  means  of  gold  and  intrigues,  which  might 
raise  fresh  enemies  to  keep  him  occupied  .at 
home,  than  to  stop  his  passage  into  Asia  by  its 
military  or  naval  force.  The  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  this  movement  appeared  in  the  pros- 
pect which  it  opened  of  detaching  a  very  im- 
portant province  from  the  Persian  empire  with- 
out a  blow.  Ada,  the  sister,  and,  according  to 
a  widely-prevalent  Asiatic  usage,  wife  of  Idri- 
eus,  who  had  succeeded  his  sister  Artemisia, 
the  widow  of  his  elder  brother  Mausolus,  in 
Caria,  survived  her  husband,  and  was  appoint- 
ed by  him  his  successor :  an  arrangement  which 
might  somewhat  displease  her  Greek  subjects, 
.but  was  not  at  all  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Carian  population.  II    Ada,  however,  seems  not 


*  Joatin,  iz.,  7. 

t  Plut.,  Alex.,  0. 

k  Diodonis,  zvi.,  9.    Justin,  ix.,  5,  8. 

I  Arrun,  i.,  SS.    Compare  toI.  i.,  p.  552. 


t  Diodonu,  zri.,  93. 


to  have  inherited  the  masculine  energy  of  the 
elder  Artemisia :  she  was  deprived  of  her  do- 
minions, only  retaining  the  strong  fortress  of 
Alinda,  by  her  brother  Pixodarus.  Still,  the 
usurper  felt  his  footing  insecure,  and  looked 
about  him  for  foreign  support.  He  had  to  choose 
between  submission  to  Persia  and  an  alliance 
with  Philip  as  the  price  of  protection ;  he  de- 
cided on  the  latter  measure,  probably  as  that 
which  held  out  the  fairest  prospect  of  independ- 
ence, and  proposed  to  give  his  eldest  daughter 
to  Arridagus,  Philip*8  son  by  his  Larisssan 
wife,  Philinna,*  a  youth  of  imbecile  intellect. 
Olympias  was,  or  affected  to  be,  alarmed  by 
this  negotiation ;  several  of  Alexander's  young 
companions  shared  her  suspicions,  and  their 
insinuations  persuaded  him  that  the  intended 
marriage  was  a  step  by  which  Philip  designed 
to  raise  his  half  brother  to  the  throne.  Under 
this  impression,  he  despatched  Thessalus,  a 
Greek  player,  who  was  exercising  his  profes* 
sion  at  the  Macedonian  court,  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Caria,  to  induce  Pixodarus  to  break  off 
the  match  with  Arridsus,  a  half-witted  bas- 
tard, and  to  transfer  his  daughter's  hand  to 
Alexander  himself.  Pixodarus  joyfully  accept- 
ed the  prince's  offer.  But  Philip,  having  dis- 
covered the  correspondence,  shamed  his  son 
out  of  his  suspicions  by  an  indignant  expostu- 
lation, which  he  addressed  to  him  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  young  friend,  Parmenio's  son  Phi- 
lotas,  on  the  un worthiness  of  the  connexion 
which  he  was  about  to  form  with  a  barbarian 
who  was  not  even  an  independent  prince,  but  a 
Persian  vassal.  Alexander  dropped  the  project, 
which  so  strongly  excited  his  father's  resent- 
ment, that  he  wrote  to  Corinth  to  demand  that 
Thessalus  should  be  sent  to  him  in  chains,  and 
banished  five  of  Alexander's  companions,  Har- 
palus,  Nearchus,  Phrygius,  Ptolemaeus,  and  Lap 
omedon,  from  Macedonia  :t  to  one  of  them  the 
beginning  of  a  wonderful  elevation.  So.  passed 
the  year  337. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  next  spring,  Philip's 
preparations  for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were 
far  advanced.  He  bad  summoned  the  Greek 
states  to  furnish  their  contingents,  and,  as  be- 
came the  general  of  the  Amphictyonic  Counc^, 
had  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  on  the  event 
of  his  enterprise ;  and,  it  is  said,  had  received 
an  answer  worthy  of  its  ancient  reputation  for 
politic  ambiguitv  :  Crowned  is  the  viclint,  the  al- 
tar M  ready,  the  stroke  is  impending :%  though  the 
event  renders  this  anecdote  somewhat  suspi- 
cious. It  only  remained  to  take, the  precaution 
which  he  had  meditated  for  securing  the  peace 
of  his  dominions  in  his  absence  by  a  closer  al- 
liance with  the  King  of  Epirus,  which  mi^bt 
also  soothe  Olympias.  The  day  of  the  mar- 
riage was  fixed,  and  Philip  determined  to  cele- 
brate the  event  with  the  utmost  splendour.  It 
afforded  an  opportunity,  which  he  never  let 
slip,  of  attracting  Greeks  from  all  parts  to  his 
court,  of  dazzling  them  by  his  magnificence, 

*  Plutarch's  detcripUon  of  Philinna  (Alex.,  extr.)»7''«wa- 
iKbiiSdlw  Kol  Koiv^it  ie  contradicted  by  the  itiuch  higher 
authority  of  Satyni*  and  DtCBerehnt  in  Athensus,  ziii.,  9, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Philip  married  Philinna,  olKt*" 
6oaoOai  ^Au>v  rd  rCtv  OtrraX&v  sBvof.  He  would  nut  havs 
chosen  a  womnn  of  mean  rank  for  such  a  purpose. 

t  Plat.,  Alex.,  10.     Arrian,  iii.,  6. 

t  "KoTtrrrai  fth  h  ravpoi,  lx«  r/Xoj,  fony  ( 
Diodor.,  xtI.,  VI. 
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and  winning  tKem  by  his  hospitality.  A  sol- 
emn festival — either  the  national  one  of  the 
Muses,  or  the  Olympic  games '  instituted  by 
Arcfaelaus — was  proclaimed  to  be  held  in  the 
ancient  capital,  i£gs.  Musical  and  dramatic 
contests  were  announced,  for  which  artists  of 
the  greatest  celebrity  were  engaged.  When 
the  time  arrived  the  city  was  crowded  with 
strangers ;  not  only  guests  invited  by  the  king 
and  lus  courtiers,  but  envoys  deputed  by  most 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Greece,  to  honour  the 
solemnity,  and  to  offer  presents,  chiefly  crowns 
of  gold,  to  the  king.  Among  the  rest  Athens 
sent  a  crown,  and  with  it  a  decree,  which  was 
publicly  read  by  the  herald,  enactiug  that  any 
one  who  should  form  a  design  against  Philip, 
if  he  fled  to  Athens,  shouki  be  given  up.  In 
the  banquet  which  followed  the  nuptials,  Philip 
desired  the  player,  Neoptolemus,  to  recite  some 
piece  of  poetry  appropriate  to  his  approaching 
expedition  against  the  Persian  king.  The  play- 
er chose  a  lyrical  piece,  which  seemed  striking- 
ly applicable  to  the  power,  the  pride,  the  wealth, 
and  luxury  of  the  monarch  who  was  now  threat- 
ened with  a  sudden  fall ;  it  also*  spoke  of  death, 
which,  approaching  unseen,  by  hidden  paths, 
with  rapid  step,  cuts  off  in  a  moment  far-reach- 
ing hopes.* 

On  the  morrow  an  exhibition  was  to  take 
place  in  the  theatre :  it  was  filled  at  an  early 
hour  with  spectators.  The  entertainments  be- 
gan with  a  solemn  procession,  in  which,  among 
other  treasures,  were  carried  images,  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  and  gorgeously  adorned, 
of  the  twelve  Olympian  gods;  a  thirteenth, 
which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  profanely  asso- 
ciated with  them,  represented  Philip  himself 
The  shouts  of  an  admiring,  applauding  multi- 
tude then  announced  the  king's  approach.  He 
advanced  in  white  robes  and  festal  chaplet,  with 
his  son  and  the  bridegroom  on  either  side  a  few 
paces  behind  him.  His  guards  he  had  ordered 
to  keep  at  a  distance,  that  all  might  have  a  view 
of  his  person,  and  that  it  might  not  be  supposed 
hedoubtad  the  universal  good- will  of  the  Greeks. 
This  was  the  moment  when  a  young  man  step- 
ped forth  irom  the  crowd,  ran  up  to  the  king, 
and  drawing  a  Celtic  swordt  from  beneath  hi^ 
ganoents,  plunged  it  into  bis  side.  Philip  feU 
dead.  The  murderer  rushed  towards  the  gates 
of  the  town,  where  horses  were  waiting  for  him. 
He  was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the  great 
officers  of  the  royal  body-guard,  but  would  have 
moanted  before  they  had  overtaken  him,  if  his 
sandal  had  not  been  caught  by  the  stump  of  a 
▼ine,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  In  the 
first  heat  of  their  passion  his  pursuers  despatch- 
ed bim. 

His  name  was  Pansanias :  the  motive  that 
fnipell^  him  to  the  deed  was,  that  he  had  suf- 
fered an  outrage  from  Attains,  for  which  Philip 
bad  refused  to  give  him  satisfaction.  So  much 
we  know  with  certainty  from  the  unquestion- 
able anthority  of  Aristotle,t  who  may  have  been 

*  Diodoroi,  zvi.,  03. 

t  One  nrach  longer  than  the  common  Greek  sword :  /ti- 
yatpa  fMKpdt  Strabo,  i>.,  4.  Niebuhr  (ii.,  p.  535)  oomparei 
Che  Highluid  elajmore.  The  hilt  of  the  one  need  bv  Pan- 
aanias  waa,  it  aeemt,  adonied  with  the  Hgnre  of  a  chariot. 
So  there  was  a  story  that  Philip  had  been  warned  by  the 
cnracle  of  Trophonius  to  beware  of  a  chariot,  and  never 
tnted  one.    JBIian,  V.  H.,  iii.,  45.    Cicero,  De  Fato,  4. 


an  eyewitness  of  the  scene.  Whether  or  not 
he  filled  a  )X)st  in  the  royal  guards,  as  Diodorus 
relates,  is  not  so  certain,  and  is  a  point  of  little 
moment.  It  appears  that  he  was  a  youth  of 
noble  family.*  The  preparations  made  for  hii 
escape  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  accompli- 
ces, and  grounds  were  discovered  for  suspect- 
ing that  two  or  three  members  of  the  Lynces- 
tian  family  were  privy  to  his  intention.  It  was 
also  remembered  that  he  had  once  asked  the 
sophist  Hermocrates  how  one  might  become 
most  conspicuous,  and  had  been  answered  that 
the  surest  way  was  to  take  the  life  of  the  man 
who  had  achieved  the  greatest  things.  But  the 
gravest  suspicions  rested  on  persons  nearer  to 
the  throne — on  Olympias  and  Alexander.  Of 
the  guilt  of  Olympias  there  could  be  no  doubt,  if 
we  were  to  believe  all  the  stories  reported  by 
Justin,  which  appear  to  have  been  current  not 
long  after  the  murder :  that  it  was  she  who  pro- 
vided horses  for  the  assassin*s  flight ;  that  she 
placed  a  golden  crown  on  his  head  as  he  hung 
oa  the  cross ;  that  she  caused  his  body  to  be 
burned  on  the  spot  which  contained  her  hus-  > 
band's  ashes,  and  even  honoured  his  memory 
with  yearly  rites,  and  dedicated  the  sword  with 
which  he  had  stabbed  the  king  to  Apollo.  But 
the  first  of  these  alleged  facts,  which  would  be 
the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  a  criminal  partici- 
pation, can  never  have  rested  on  anything  more 
than  a  vague  suspicion ;  and  the  rest  only  prove, 
what  may,  indeed,  be  easily  believed,  that  this 
vindictive  woman  made  no  secret  of  the  joy  she 
felt  at  her  husband's  death.  It  was,  indeed*  an 
event  which  she  must  have  ardently  longed  for ; 
since  it  afforded  her  the  means  of  sating  her 
thirst  for  revenge  in  the  blood  of  persons  who 
were  the  objects  of  her  still  deadlier  hatred. 
She  seized  the  earliest  opportunity  of  Alexan- 
der's absence  to  murder  her  rival  Cleopatra,  and 
an  infant  which  she  had  borne  to  Philip. t 


t  Pok'f  v.,  8, 10,  Srhn.  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  entertaining 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  (Sd  ed.  in  the  Family  Library, 


p.  33),  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  this  decisive  jn 
sage,  and  tells  his  readers,  '*  We  have  no  account  of  Ute 
conspiracy  against  Philip's  life  from  an^  aathw  of  credit. 
The  authorities  followed  by  Plutarch,  Diodorus,  and  Justin 
were  evidently  some  low  writers  of  Southern  Greece,  totally 
ignorant  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  Macedonian  court. 
Aooordittg  to  them,  the  death  of  Philip  was  an  act  of  pri- 
rite  vengeance,  perpetrated  by  the  youthful  Pausanias, 
whom  a  denial  of  justice,  under  the  most  atrocious  injuries, 
bad  driven  to  the  act  of  assassination."  It  is  amasing  to 
observe  how  directlv  every  one  of  these  asaertioos  is  con- 
tradicted by  Aristotle's  short  sentence  :  'H  6i  ^tXimrov  hv^ 
HavaavloVf  iih  rb  iSaat  bSptodfivaia  hrbv  hirb  r&v  vcpl  "Ar- 
raAov.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  quote  them  as  another 
instance  how  dangerous  it  may  be  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  low  writer*  drew  their  statements  from  the  worst 
sources,  because  we  do  not  possess-^or,  perhaps,  have  not 
read — ^the  earlier  authom  rerhaps  even  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Macedonian  conrt,  some  of  these  low  writert 
were  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  Air.  Williams  believes.  They 
might  have  been  able  to  sive  him  some  information  on  the 
subject  which  he  himself  would  have  found  useful.  They 
could,  perhaps,  have  told  him  that  the  term  aiauaro6v\a^ 
was  not  connned  to  the  great  officers  in  the  Macedonian 
army,  whose  rank  answered  nearly  to  that  of  adjutants  or 
field-marshds :   and  that  Pansanias  might  have  been  a 

Eiung  man,  and  yet  a  ouiiarv^Xa^.  (See  Arrian,  i.,  0, 8 ; 
iodor  ,  zvi.,  93  ;  Plut,  Alex.,  51 ;  Schmieder  on  Q.  Cnr- 
tius,  iv.,  13,  19 ;  vi.,  8^  17.)  One  can  hardly  help  consid- 
ering it  as  a  just  retribution,  that  Mr.  Williams,  through 
his  eagerness  to  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  moral  chaTa<x 
ter  efDemosthenes,  should  have  been  led  into  oversights 
and  mistakes,  which  a  little  damage  his  own  reputation  as 
a  critic  and  a  scholar. 

*  For  the  assertion  that  he  was  «n  OrtHian  prinetf  w 
should  require  better  authority  than  that  mentioned  in  the 
last  note.  Diodorus  (zvi.,  98)  only  says,  fAaK$iti¥,  ix  r^t 
*OpcoTiiOf  Kahmiiiviji.  Justin  (iz.,  0),  nobilis  ez  Maoedon- 
ibus  adolescens. 

t  Plttt.,  Alez.,  10.    Pansanias  (viii.,  7,  7)  says  that  ak* 
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If,  then,  we  inquire  how  Alexander  incurred 
the  like  suspicion,  we  find  that  Pausanias  was 
said  to  haTe  complained  to  him  of  his  wrongs, 
and  that  he  quoted  a  Terse  of  Euripides,  which 
might  be  construed  as  an  exhortation  to  re- 
venge.* If  the  anecdote  were  authentic,  the 
quotation  might  have  been  pointed  at  Attalus 
and  Cleopatra.  Beyond  this,  it  can'  only  be 
said  Uiat  Alexander,  as  well  as  his  mother,  had 
been  deeply  provoked ;  slij^t  ground  for  such  a 
presumption  e^en  against  Olympias,  but  which, 
with  respect  to  a  character  like  his,  which  in- 
stinctively recoiled  from  every  species  of  base- 
ness, we  are  hardly  permitted  to  mention.! 
That  he  was  jealous  of  his  father*s  conquests, 
and  never  regarded  him,  either  during  his  life, 
or  after  his  death,  with  much  affection  or  rev- 
erence, may  be  true ;  but  Philip  had  not  taken 
any  great  pains  to  secure  his  filial  duty.  We 
read  among  Plutarch's  anecdotes,  that  he  one 
day  told  the  prince,  that  the  more  rivals  he  met 
with,  among  his  other  children,  for  the  throne, 
the  more  he  might  owe  it  to  his  own  merit ; 
but  he  bade  him  attend  to  Aristotle's  precepts, 
which  would  teach  him  to  avoid  many  things 
which  he  himself  repented  of 

Thus,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  a  e,  the 
twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,  perished  PhUip  of 
Macedon :  at  the  end  of  one  great  stage  of  a 
prosperous  career,  near  the  outset  of  another 
which  opened  immeasurable  room  for  hope.  A 
great  man,  certainly,  according  to  the  common 
scale  of  princes,  though  not  a  hero  like  his  son, 
nor  to  be  tried  by  a  philosophical  model.  But 
it  was  something  great,  that  one  who  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  animal  existence  so  keenly, 
should  have  encountered  so  much  toil  and  dan- 
ger for  glory  and  empire.  It  was  something 
still  greater,  that  one  who  was  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  worst  sides  of  human  nature,  and 
who  so  often  profited  by  thrm,  should  yet  have 
been  so  capable  of  sympathy  and  esteem.  If 
we  charge  him  with  duplicity  in  his  political 
transactions,  we  must  remember  that  he  pre- 
ferred tlie  milder  ways  of  gratifying  his  ambi- 
tion to  those  of  violence  and  bloodshed ;  that 
he  at  least  desired  the  reputation  of  mercy  and 
humanity.  If  he  once  asked  whether  a  fortress 
was  so  inaccessible  that  not  even  an  ass  laden 
with  gold  could  mount  to  it,  we  may  as  well 
believe  the  anecdote  which  relates  of  him,  that 
he  replied  to  his  counseUors  who  urged  him  to 
treat  Athens  with  rigour,  they  were  advising 
him  to  destroy  the  theatre  of  his  glory,  t  The 
many  examples  of  generous  forbearance  report- 
ed in  Plutarch's  collection  of  his  apophthegms 
cannot  be  all  groundless  fictions ;  and  the  less 
restraint  he  set  on  many  of  his  passions,  the 
more  amiable  appears,  by  contrast,  the  self-con- 
trol which  he  exercised  when  he  was  tempted 
to  an  unjust  or  harsh  use  of  his  power.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  of  whom  we  wish  to  know  more, 
whose  familiar  letters  and  conversation  must 
have  been  worth  preserving.  But  even  the  his- 
tory of  his  outward  life  is  like  an  ancient  statue, 
made  up  of  imperfect  and  ill-adjusted  fragments. 


He  left  the  task  o£  his  life  unfinished,  and 
his  death  must  have  appeared  to  his  contem- 
poraries premature.  We  must  rather  admire 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  juncture  at  which 
he  was  removed  to  make  room  for  one  better 
fitted  for  the  work.  What  he  had  done,  his 
successor  would,  perhaps,  not  have  accomplish- 
ed 80  well.  What  he  meditated  was  probably 
much  less  than  his  son  effected,  and  yet  more 
than  he  himself  wouM  have  brought  to  pass. 
If  he  had  begun  his  enterprise,  he  would  most 
likely  have  done  little  more  than  mar  some 
splendid  pages  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 


FBOM  ALBZANDaB's   ACCE88IOH 

or  THBBEB. 


TO    THB    TAKIira 


DM  them  alire.    Jnatift  (>x->  7)  only  relates  that  she 
t  the  mother  haii^  heiself,  alter  having  killed  her  child 
(acconiiog  to  him,  a  giA ;  according  to  Pauaanies,  a  boy) 
ia  her  Up.  *  Plat.,  Alex.,  10. 

t  Yet  Niebuhr,  in  his  Lectures,  expresses  a  suspicion, 
BbBust  amoanting  to  a  full  convictioo,  of  Alexander's  gailt. 
I  Plut.,  R.  et  T.,  Apophth.,  xi. 


Fbom  the  remotest  ages  of  Pelasgian  anti- 
quity down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  holy  island  of  Samothrace,  the  seat  of  an 
awfully  mysterious  worship,  accounted  equal 
to  Delphi  in  sanctity,  and  an  inviolable  asylum* 
continued  to  he  visited  by  pilgrims,  who  went 
to  be  initiated  into  the  rites  which  were  be- 
lieved to  secure  the  devotee  against  extraor- 
dinary perils  both  by  sea  and  land,  and,  in  the 
later  period,  to  fix  his  destiny,  after  death,  in 
some  brighter  sphere.  It  had  probably  been 
always  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Macedo- 
nian kings,  as  it  was  here  that  the  last  of  them 
sought  refuge  in  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Philip  first  saw  Olympias,  when 
they  partook  at  the  same  time  in  thie  Cabirian 
mysteries,  and  resolved  to  seek  her  hand.* 
For  him  such  a  scene  may  have  had  little  other 
interest;  but  Olympias  seems  to  have  taken 
delight  in  such  ceremonies,  and  to  have  given 
herself  up  with  fervour  to  the  impression  they 
produced.  She  loved  the  fanatical  orgies  cel- 
ebrated by  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  wom- 
en in  honour  of  their  Dionysus,  and  is  even 
said  to  have  introduced  some  of  the  symbols  of 
this  frantic  worship,  the  huge  tame  snakes, 
which  the  Bacchanals  wreathed  round  their 
necks  and  arms,  into  her  husband's  palace.  It 
is  a  stroke  which  agrees  well  with  the  other 
features  of  her  wSd,  impetuoto  character. 
Who  can  estimate  the  degree  in  which  this 
irritable,  uncontrollable  nature  may  have  conr 
tributed  one  element  towards  that  combination 
of  ardent  enthusiasm  with  the  soberest  fore- 
thought, which  distinguishes  Alexander,  per- 
haps, above  every  man  that  ever  filled  a  like 
station  ? 

The  anecdotes  related  of  Alexander's  boy- 
hood are  chiefly  remarkable  as  indicating  what 
may  be  fitly  called  a  kingly  spirit,  which  not 
only  felt  conscious  that  it  was  bom  to  com- 
mand, and  was  impatient  of  all  opposition  to 
its  will,  but  also  studied  how  it  might  subject 
all  things  and  persons  around  it  to  its  own 
higher  purposes.  This  inborn  royalty  of  soul 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  find  its  way  to  fame, 
had  it  even  been  originally  lodged  in  an  obscure 
comer.  But  Alexander  grew  up  with  the  full 
consciousness  of  his  high  rank  and  his  great 
destiny.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Philip  ever  wavered  in  his  choice  of  his  sac- 

*  Plut.,  Akx.,  9. 
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eessoT,  80  far  as  this  de|>ended  on  himself.  In- 
deed, he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  he 
could  not  deprive  Alexander,  if  he  survived 
him,  of  his  birthright.  The  utmost  he  could 
have  done  would  have  been  to  make  such  dis- 
positions as  would  have  kindled  a  civil  war 
after  his  death.  But  we  are  informed  that  he 
announced  the  prince's  birth  in  a  letter  to  Ar- 
istotle, in  terms  which  implied  that  he  looked 
on  him  as  his  heir.*  When  the  boy  tamed  the 
brave  horse,  liucephalus,  which  afterward  bore 
him  through  so  many  battles,  and  which  no 
man  in  the  court  had  been  able  to  mount,  Philip 
is  said  to  have  embraced  him  with  tears  of  joy, 
bidding  him  seek  a  kingdom  worthy  of  him : 
Macedonia  had  not  room  for  him.t  He  ad- 
vised him  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  people, 
while  he  was  not  responsible  for  any  acts  that 
might  displease  them  ;t  .and  did  not  even  take 
it  3l  when  he  heard  that  the  Macedonians  call- 
ed Alexander  their  king,  Philip  their  leader. ^ 

The  education  of  the  prince  in  his  childhood 
was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
of  his  mother's  kinsmen,  named  Leonidas,  a 
nobleman  of  austere  and  parsimonious  charac- 
ter, who  carefully  retrenched  the  luxuries 
which  his  pupil  would  have  ei^oyed  through 
his  mother's  indulgence,  and  inured  him  l^- 
times  to  Spartan-like  habits  of  hard  exercise 
and  simple  fare — ^Leonidas,  he  once  said,  when 
an  Asiatic  table  was  spread  for  him,  haid  pro- 
vided him  with  the  best  cooks ;  a  night's  march 
before  breakfast,  a  scanty  breakfast  to  season 
his  snpperii — and  checked  his  inclination  to 
excess  m  his  expenditure ;  yet  it  seems  so 
as  rather  to  spur  than  curb  his  ambition. 
**Wait,"  he  said  to  him  one  day,  when  he 
threw  more  frankincense  than  seemed  needful 
into  the  censer,  **  vSntrl  you  are  master  of  the 
land  where  it  grows."  When  Alexander  be- 
came lord  of  Asia,  he  sent  a  hundred  talents' 
weight  of  aromatics  to  Leonidas,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  no  longer  grudge  incense 
to  the  gods.i*  Under  Leonidas,  whose  disci- 
pline was  thought  by  a  philosophical  observer 
to  luive  left  injurious  traces  in  his  character,** 
he  had  another  governor  of  a  different  turn,  an 
Acamanian,  named  Lysimachus,  who  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  boy  by  a  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  flattery,  which  touched  the  right  chord 
in  his  fancy :  calling  himself  Phoenix,  the  king 
Peleos,  Alexander  Achilles.  That  the  most 
skflftd  masters  to  be  found  in  Greece  were  pro- 
cured to  instruct  him  in  all  liberal  exercises 
and  studies,  may  be  safely  presumed.  Of  his 
taste  for  music  and  poetry  we  have  some  early 
intimations.  Philip  himself  somewhat  valued 
himuself  on  his  knowledge  of  music  :tt  and  when 
he  entertained  the  Athenian  ambassadors, 
among  whom  Demosthenes  and  ^schines 
were  present,  Alexander,  who  was  then  about 

*  AoL  OflUua,  is.,  8.  t  Plat.,  Alex.,  0. 

t  Pint.,  R.  et  I.,  Ap.,  16. 

i  Floi.,  Alex.,  9.    On«  may  add  R.  et  I.,  Alexaader,  1. 

I  Plat.,  Alex.,  S3.  Y  Plat.,  Alex.,  35. 

**  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  acoozdln^  to  the  report  of  Qain- 
tfliaji,  i.,  1,  9.  Sainte  Croix's  sospicion  (Ex.,  p.  194)  that 
Leonidas  is  here  oonfoanded  with  Lysimachus,  is  utterly 
^ciiomllsM,  and  sprang  onljr  ixoin  his  schoolboy  notion  of 
Alexander.  It  seems  not  unprobable  that  the  pemidoas 
tendraof  of  the  roogh  discipline  of  Leonidas  is  indicated  by 
flntaieih  (Alex.,  7) :  a  pMsage,  br-the-way,  which  seems 
to  ofwihrow  Mr.  Williams's  conjecture  aboat  the  share 
Caknn  by  Aristotle  in  Alexander's  early  education. 

tt  Pint.,  B.  et  L,  Ap.,  S9. 


eleven  years  old,  played  on  the  lyre,  and  sung 
or  recited  in  concert  with  another  boy  of  the 
same  age,  for  the  amusement  of  the  compa- 
ny.* How  much  he  Uved  in  Homer's  poetical 
world  may  be  partly  inferred  from  the  stoiy  of 
Lysimachus  just  mentioned.  It  was,  above  all, 
as  we  know  from  more  distinct  evidence,  the 
image  of  Achilles  that  captivated  his  boyish 
fancy.  But  it  was  no  common  interest  that  he 
took  in  the  poet's  creation :  Achilles,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  his  mother's  house, 
was  his  own  ancestor.  He  felt  the  hero's 
blood  in  his  veins.  He,  too,  preferred  glory  to 
length  of  days ;  he,  too,  knew  the  delight  of  a 
glowing  and  constant  friendship.  At  an  age 
when  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  these 
bright  visions  had  so  occupied  his  imagination 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  the  realities  of  life, 
he  found  an  opportunity,  in  his  father's  ab- 
sence, of  conversing  with  some  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  from  Persia  to  the  court  of 
Macedonia.  They  could  have  told  him  of  many 
wonders  of  the  gorgeous  £ast,  which  were  cel- 
ebrated in  Greece ;  of  the  hanging  gardens  and 
golden  plane-tree,  and  all  the  state  and  splen- 
dour of  the  great  king.  His  curiosity  was  di- 
rected to  subjects  of  quite  another  kind :  it  was 
about  the  roads,  the  distances,  the  force  of  the 
armies,  the  condition  of  the  provinces,  about 
their  master's  skill  in  arms,  that  be  questioned 
them,  with  an  eagerness  which  alarmed  them, 
it  is  said,  more  than  Philip's  sagacity,  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  much.f 

But  the  prince,  who  was  destined  to  effect 
so  great  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world,  was 
to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  man  whose 
spirit  w^s  not  less  active  and  ambitious,  who 
also,  in  the  range  of  his  intellectual  conquests, 
had  never  been  equalled,  and  who  found  a  much 
more  lasting  empire  in  the  sphere  of  thought. 
Never,  before  or  since,  have  two  persons,  so 
great  in  the  historical  sense  of  the  word,t  been 
brought  together — above  all,  in  the  same  rela- 
tion— ^as  Alexander  and  Aristotle.  It  is  difficult 
to  repress  a  curiosity  which  it  is,  nevertheless, 
hardly  possible  to  satisfy,  as  to  the  influence 
which  the  philosopher  exerted  on  his  pupil's 
mind  and  character.  The  inquiry,  however, 
would  be  fruitless,  unless  we  first  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  their  intercourse  with 
each  other. 

Aristotle's  father,  Nicomachus,  a  native  of 
Stagira,  one  of  the  towns  destroyed  by  Philip 
in  the  Olynthian  war,  was  a  physician,  employ- 
ed in  that  capacity,  but  also  honoured  as  a 
friend,  by  Philip's  father,  Amyntas.  Aristotle 
and  Philip  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  :  a  few 
years  only  before  PhUip  was  sent  as  a  hostage 
to  Thebes,  Aristotle  settled  at  Athens  to  pur- 
sue his  studies  under  the  guidance  of  Plato.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  they  were  acquainted 

*  JEschinei,  Timarch.,  4  968. 

t  Plot.,  Alex.,  6.  It  must,  howerar.  be  obeerred,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  other  period  to  whicn  tRis  anecdote  can 
be  assigned  than  that  during  which  Philip  was  absent  from 
his  dominions  on  his  expedition  to  Thrace,  when  he  left  Al- 
exander regent,  who  was  then  sixteen  years  cdd :  at  least, 
if  we  may  take  the  term  levfytv  in  the  literal  sense. 

t  The  reader  who  may  think  this  epithet  not  sufficienClff 
definite  will  find  it  very  instructively  explained  in  an  arti- 
cle by  (}errinu8,  entitled  Ueber  die  kutaritehe  GroeiUf  in 
SoUosser's  Afc^tv.,  t.,  p.  413,  ftU.  There  is  an  academia 
oration  by  Schleiermaoher  (among  those  which  he  deliTsred 
in  honour  of  Frederic  the  Great),  in  which  he  handlee  the 
same  subject  in  his  own  manner. 
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with  each  other  in  Macedonia,  and  that,  while 
they  lived  so  near  to  one  another  in  Greece, 
some  intercourse  took  place  between  the  prince 
and  the  young  client  of  his  house.  This  would 
be  the  most  natural  explanation  of  a  fact  other- 
wise strange,  that  on  the  birth  of  Alexander, 
Philip,  in  a  letter  by  which  he  communicated 
the  tidings  to  him,  declared  that  he  thanked  the 
gods  less  for  the  son  they  had  given  him,  than 
that  he  had  been  born  when  bef  might  have  Aris> 
totle  for  his  teacher.  The  genuineness  of  this 
letter  is,  indeed,  very  suspicious ;  but  the  fhct 
it  implies,  that  Philip  had  very  early  designed 
to  place  his  son  under  Aristotle's  care,  is  not 
the  less  credible.  Aristotle's  change  of  resi- 
dence, from  Athens  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
spent  some  years  before  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, may  have  delayed  the  execution  of  this 
purpose.  But  still  Alexander  was  but  thirteen 
years  old  when  he  became  the  philosc^her's 
pupil  ;*  and,  perhaps,  this  was  an  earlier  age 
than  in  any  other  case  would  have  been  ripe  for 
such  instructions.  For  surely  what  Aristotle 
was  called  to  impart  was  not  what  might  have 
been  learned  from  ordinary  roasters.  This  re- 
lation appears  to  have  subsisted  between  them 
for  no  more  than  three  successive  years.  It  is 
a  pleasing,  and  not  an  improbable  conjecture,! 
that  during  this  period  they  spent  most  of  their 
time  at  Stagira,  which  Philip  had  been  induced, 
by  Aristotle's  request,  to  restorCj'vand  where  he 
had  laid  out  a  kind  of  Lyceum,  with  shady 
walks,  and  stone  seats,  on  ground  belonging  to 
a  temple  of  the  nymphs.  But  Alexander  was 
only  sixteen  when  Philip  set  out  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Thrace,  from  which  he  only  returned  in 
the  autumn  of  339,  and  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  probably  under  Uie 
direction  of  a  council  during  his  Other's  ab- 
sence. He  was  then,  of  course,  occupied  with 
affairs  of  state ;  and  in  the  course  of  this  time 
a  revolt  of  one  of  the  conquered  tribes,  probably 
on  the  niyrian  frontier,  afforded  an  occasion  for 
his  first  essay  in  the  art  of  war.  He  reduced 
the  insurgents,  took  their  chief  city,  expelled 
its  inhabitants,  and  planted  a  new  colony  thero, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Alexandropolis.t 
In  the  interval  between  the  battlQ  of  Chaeronea 
and  his  father's  death,  he  was  engaged,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  transactions  quite  alien  from  phil- 
osophical or  literary  pursuits.  It  is  very  doubts 
ful  whether  he  saw  Aristotle  again  before  he 
came  to  the  throne.  Their  personal  intercourse 
must,  at  least,  have  been  confined  to  occasional 
interviews. 

When  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  time, 
and  the  early  age  to  which  this  part  of  Alexan- 
der's education  was  limited,  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  Aristotle's  influence  over 
his  mind  and  character  can  scarcely  have  been 
very  considerable.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  at  least, 
certain  that  their  connexion  lasted  long  enough 
to  impress  the  scholar  with  a  high  degree  of 
attachment  and  reverence  for  the  master—of 
whom  he  used  to  say  that  he  loved  him  no  less 
than  his  father ;  for  to  the  one  he  owed  life,  to 
the  other  the  art  of  living — and  even  with  some 
mterest  in  his  philosophical  pursuits.^  It  must 
be  remembered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Alexan- 
der's faculties  ripened  with  extraordinary  rapid- 

•  ApoUodonu  ap.  Diog.  Laeit.,  Aristot.    Stabr,  Aritto- 
r«fca.]».80       tSt»lir,p.ia5.      tPlut.,  Al«z.,9.      ♦lb.,  8. 


ity,  as  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  trust  wtiiCh 
his  father  reposed  in  him,  and  the  affairs  in 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  age  of  sixteen : 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Aristotle  also  was  capa 
ble  of  doing  much  in  a  short  time  with  such  a 
pupil,  to  whom  he  devoted  his  whole  attention  : 
that  his  method  of  teaching  was  probably  cal- 
culated to  convey  much  knowledge  in  a  narrow 
compass ;  and  that  no  time  was  consumed  in 
those  merely  preliminary  studies  which  occupy 
so  large  a  part  of  a  modem  course  of  liberal 
education. 

If  we  inquire  what  were  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  Alexander  was  likely  to  derive  from 
such  a  teacher  as  Aristotle,  and  which  could 
not  have  been  expected  from  any  other  of  that 
day,  we  are  led  to  remark  that,  as  none  of  his 
contemporaries  had  taken  in  so  wide  a  compass 
of  knowledge,  none,  like  htm,  had  ranged  over 
every  intellectual  field  then  open  to  human  curi- 
osity, with  as  lively  an  interest  in  .each  as  if  it 
had  been  the  object  of  his  undivided  attention, 
there  was  none  who  was  less  likely  to  sive  any 
partial  bias  to  his  pupil's  studies.  And,  again, 
as  there  was  no  man  who  better  understood 
what  belonged  to  every  station  of  life,  none  less 
inclined  to  exaggerate  4he  importance  of  his 
own  occupations,  it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  all  the  instruction  he  gave  was  adapted 
with  the  most  judicious  regard  to  Alexander's 
station  and  prospects.  The  boy  came  rato  his 
hands  already  formed  by  the  attainments  which 
were  deemed  indispensable  for  every  ingenuous 
youth  of  his  years.  It  was  not  certainly  from 
Aristotle  that  he  learned  to  love  Homer,  though 
the  copy  of  the  Iliad,  which  he  used  to  place  un- 
der his  pillow,  and  which  he  deposited  in  the 
precious  casket  which  he  found  amid  the  spoils 
of  Darius,  had  been  corrected  by  Aristotle's 
hand.  Yet  his  strong  taste  for  reading,  which 
made  him  feel  the  want  of  a  library  in  the  midst 
of  his  conquests,*  may  have  been  both  cherish* 
ed  and  directed  by  the  man  who,  so  many  cen- 
turies after,  gave  laws  to  the  poets  and  criticA 
of  some  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  Europe*, 
as  his  talent  for  speaking  was,  no  doubt,  carp- 
fully  cultivated  by  this  great  master  of  scientific 
rhetoric,  t  If  Aristotle  himself  had  any  scien- 
tific bias,  it  was,  perhaps,  a  hereditary  one  for 
the  studies  'connected  with  medicine ;  and,  ae« 
cordingly,  we  find  it  expressly  stated,  and,  in- 
deed, proved  by  facts,  that  the  prince  caught 
some  measure  of  this  predilection  from  him,  so 
that  he  afterward  thought  himself  qualified  to 
give  his  opinion  to  physicians  on  matters  be- 
longing to  their  art.|  So  he  seconded  Aristo- 
tle's researches  in  natural  history  with  an  ex- 
penditure for  fhe  purpose  of  collections,  which 
is  remarkable  even  among  the  examples  of  his 
munificence.^  These  facts  suggest  an  interest- 
ing question,  which,  however,  we  can  but  pro- 
pose ;  whether  a  passion  for  discovery,  an  eager- 
ness to  explore  the  limits  of  the  world,  was  not 
combined  as  a  distinct  motive  with  his  thirst 
for  conquest  and  dominion,  and  whether  for  this 
he  may  not  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Aris- 

*  Plut.,  Alex.,  8. 

t  Though  the  treatiM  oo  ibm  tabfttct  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander, among  Aristotle's  works,  it  probaUr  bj  a  diflforaut 
hand.  t  JHut.^  AJI«T'>  41. 

(  Athenenst  ix.,  p.  306,  E.  Plhr,  K,  H.,  Tiii.,  17. 
Alezandro  ma^rno  rege  iniUmmato  enpdihe  animaKvin  na* 
tnraa  noaeendi,  e.  c.  Indeed,  the  fact  seems  to  imply  paop* 
sonal  cnriositf. 
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totle's  conversation  t  If  we  might  depend  on 
the  genaineness  of  two  letters  which  appear,  at 
least,  to  have  been  early  current  under  the 
names  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle,*  we  should 
conclude  that  Aristotle  admitted  his  pupil  even 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  more  abstruse  specula- 
tions, which  related  to  subjects  that  lay  the 
farthest  of  all  from  any  practical  application  to 
human  affhirs.  Alexander  complains  that  Aris- 
totle had  published  some  of  his  works  which  be- 
fore had  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  had  thus  deprived  him  of  a  distinction 
which  he  had  before  enjoyed.  The  reply  is,  at 
least,  not  unworthy  of  the  philosopher :  he  re- 
maiks  that  the  books  he  had  published  were  still, 
in  one  sense,  unpublished,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  intelligible  to  none  but  his  hearers.  It  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  believe  that  Aristotle  wish- 
ed to  torn  his  pupiPs  attention  so  early  to  the 
highest  and  most  subtle  results  of  investigations, 
which  had,  no  doubt,  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  But  it  would  not  be  incredible  that 
the  ambitious  youth  should  have  desired  to  be 
mitiated  in  these  philosophical  mysteries,  and 
have  listened  with  eager  curiosity  to  his  mas- 
ter's solutions  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
he  found  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  would  then 
still  be  doubtful  whether  these  questions  led  to 
any  inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  religious 
belief:  whether  Aristotle  thought  it  expedient 
to  give  his  pupil  any  hints  of  his  own  theory  as 
to  the  divine  nature,  or  taught  him  to  reconcile 
a  devout  adherence  to  the  traditional  forms  of 
worship  with  the  notion  of  a  single  eternal 
fountain  of  life.f  We  may  more  safely  adopt 
the  opinion,  that  the  study  of  man  and  of  society 
was  that  which  the  royal  youth  was  led  most 
assiduously  to  cultivate.  We  may,  indeed,  smile 
at  Plutarch*s  rhetoric,  when  he  enumerates 
Aristotle's  divisions  of  virtue,  as  if  they  were 
so  many  qualities  which  Alexander  acquired 
from  his  instructions  ;t  but  still  we  need  not 
deny  that  the  striking  contrasts  through  which 
Aristotle  endeavours  to  unfold  the  nature  of 
moral  excellence  might  not  only  enlarge  his  pu- 
pil's knowledge  of  mankind,  but  might  aid  him 
in  the  regulation  of  his  passions.  And  who 
shall  pretend  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  theo- 
ries and  precepts  of  government  which  fell  into 
such  ears  from  the  author  of  the  Politics,  illus- 
trated by  such  a  stock  of  examples  as  he  had  at 
his  command,  in  the  history  and  constitution  of 
168  states,  which  he' had  described  in  their 
minutest  details  1^  It  is  pleasing  to  find  it  re- 
corded that  still  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  office 
of  a  ting  expressly  for  Alexander.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  unquestionable  proof  that,  even  on 
this  head,  the  force  of  nature  was  stronger  than 
that  of  education.  Aristotle's  national  preju- 
dices led  him  into  extravagant  notions  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  Hellenic  race  over  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  as  if  the  distinction  between  Greek 
and  barbarian  was  nearly  the  same  as  between 
man  and  brute,  person  and  thing :  hence  sla- 
very appeared  to  him  not  a  result  of  injustice 
and  cruelty,  but  an  unalterable  law  of  nature,  a 

•  Plot.,  Alex.,  7.    Aul.  Gell.)  xx.,  5. 

t  TIm  philowpbier't  dtmemldaa  on  the  ]»re-oniineiic0  of 
thaolofy  onr  matlwinatieal  and  phjflical  teienco  (MeUph., 
T.  (ri.),  I)  bean  on  this  queition,  tnoash,  on  account  oitha 
vahapvf  MrentlMtia,Bot  deci«iTel;}r.  Compare,  in  the  lame 
■Ik*  1.,  t ;  X.  (zi.),  7 ;  acd  xi.  (zii.),  7. 

I  t>9  Alex.  Foil,  i.,  4.  f  Diog.  Laext.,  Arutot. 


relation  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
Hence,  too,  he  deduced  a  jpractical  maxim, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  inculcate  upon  the 
future  conqueror  of  Asia,  that  he  should  treat 
the  Greeks  as  his  subjects,  the  barbarians  as 
his  slaves.*  The  advice  was  contrary  to  Alex- 
.ander's  views  and  sentiments:  it  did  not  suit 
the  position  which  his  consciousness  of  his  own 
destiny  led  him  to  assume.  He  acted,  we  know, 
on  a  directly  opposite  principle. 

We  have,  at  least,  reason  to  believe  that 
Alexander,  though  he  was  but  twenty  years  old 
at  his  father's  death,  had  learned,  thought,  seenf 
and  done  more  to  fit  him  for  the  place  he  was 
to  fill  than  many  sovereigns  in  the  full  maturity 
of  their  age  and  experience.  Like  his  father, 
he  found  himself,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
in  a  situation  which  called  forth  all  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  and  all  the  energies  of  his  charac- 
ter. Macedonia,  though  nominally  at  peace 
with  all  its  European  neighbours,  was  surround- 
ed by  enemies,  who  had  only  been  forced  ^y  the 
success  of  Philip's  arms  to  dissemble  their  hos- 
tility, and  might  be  expected  eagerly  to  seize 
the  opportunity  which  seemed  to  offer  itselfi 
now  that  the  crown  had  devolved  on  a  stripling, 
to  shake  off  a  yoke  which  they  had  endured 
with  ill-disguised  impatience.  In  the  kingdom 
itself  there  were  powerful  families,  which, 
though  they  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency 
of  Philip's  ability  and  fortune,  had  not  foreotten 
the  times  when  they  aspired  to  independence, 
if  not  to  the  possession  of  the  throne.  Amyn- 
tas,  too,  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  was  still  living, 
and  mi^t  be  tempted  to  assert  his  claim.  There 
was  ground  to  apprehend  that,  as  at  Philip's 
accession,  if  these  or  any  other  pretenders 
should  start  up,  they  might  be  enabled,  by  the 
support  of  foreign  powers,  to  involve  the  coun- 
try in  a  civil  war.  It  was  known  that  the  court 
of  Persia  was  on  the  watch  to  avert  the  peril 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  Philip's  prep 
arations,  and  would  spar^  no  cost  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  new  obstacles  in  his  success- 
or's way.  > 

The  young  king's  first  object  was  to  secure 
himself  at  home :  the  next  to  overawe  his  hos- 
tile neighbours,  and  to  extort  from  them  such 
an  ackowledgment  of  his  superiority  as  would 
place  him  in  the  position  which  his  father  was 
occupying  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  Mace- 
donia, though  there  might  be  some  ambitiou»^ 
and  disaffected  nobles,  the  mass  of  the  people 
both  recognised  his  title,  and  were  attached  to 
his  person.  He  had  won  their  hearts,  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  by  his  munificence,  which  was, 
perhaps,  a  simple  effect  of  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, though  it  had  incurred  Philip's  censure, 
and  possibly  excited  his  jealousy.  They  had 
also  seen  sufficient  proofs  of  his  extraordinary 
genius  to  satisfy  them  that  he  was  worthy  of 
the  throne.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  there 
were  some  grounds  for  apprehension,  which, 
for  a  time,  disquieted  Alexander  himself,  and, 
probably,  still  more  his  most  faithful  friends  and 
counsellors.  As  long  as  the  motives  which  had 
impelled  Pausanias  were  unknown — and  it  may 
have  been  some  time  before  they  were  ascer- 
tained— ^there  was,  apparently,  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  only  the  chief  actor  or  instrument 

*  Plut.,  De  Alex.  Fort.,  i.,  6 :  twj  niv  'EXAijffiy  iyi 
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of  a  conspiracy  which  might  not  yet  hare  ac- 
compliahed  aH  ita  objects.  An  inqoiry  was  in- 
stituted, and  the  resolt  is  said  to  ha?e  been, 
that  proofs  were  discoTcred  which  implicated 
Henxnenes  and  Arrabsns,  two  of  the  sons  of 
iEropos  the  Lyncestian,  and,  it  seems,  some 
other  persons,  in  the  plot.  It  woold  be  rash  to 
decide  on  the  weight  of  eyidence  which  we 
haTe  not  seen.  Bat  it  is  difficult  to  resist  a  sus- 
picion that  it  was  not  much  stronger  than  that 
on  which,  as  we  shall  find  reason  to  belieye, 
scTeral  Tery  innocent  liyes  were  sacrificed  in 
the  coarse  of  Alexander's  reign.  Alexander, 
the  brother  of  the  two  Lyncestian  nobles,  was 
the  foremost,  after  the  mnrder,  to  offer  his  ser- 
vices to  the  young  prince.  He  instantly  buckled 
on  his  armour,  and  conducted  him  as  his  sot- 
ereign  to  the  palac^.  Therefore,  it  is  said, 
though  his  innocence  was  not  clearly  westabUsh- 
ed,  his  life  was  spared.  But,  besides  the  pre- 
sumption which  this  fact  raises  in  his  favour, 
and,  consequently,  in  favour  of  his  brothers,  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  Paosanias,  whose 
motive  was  revenge  for  a  personal  injuiy.  and 
who  had  resolved  to  seek  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  with  his  own  hand,  should  have  disclosed 
his  design  to  persons  who  might  betray,  but 
could  scarcely  forther  it.  Yet  it  was  given  out 
that  the  murder  had  been  preconcerted,  not 
only  with  these  accomplices,  but  with  the  Per- 
sian court  or  its  emissaries.  The  fact  may  have 
been,  that  the  Lyncestians  had  been  engaged  in 
some  intrigues  with  the  Persian  government, 
and  this  may  have  appeared  a  sufficient  ground 
for  charging  them  with  a  share  in  the  guilt  of 
Paosanias.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
crime,  their  punishment  answered  several  use- 
ful purposes :  it  satisfied  the  multitude,  vindi- 
cated Alexander's  own  character,  awed  the  dis- 
contented, and  inflamed  popular  resentment 
against  the  treacheroas  and  cowardly  barbarian. 
It  seems  that  about  the  same  time,  Amyntas, 
son  of  Perdiccas,  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  a  plot  against  Alexander's  life.* 

After  these  acts  of  justice,  and  after  the  last 
honours  had  been  paid  to  his  father,  the  king 
showed  himself  in  a  general  assembly  of  his 
people,  and  declared  his  intention  of  prosecu- 
ting his  predecessor's  undertakings  with  like 
vigour,  and,  it  is  said,  granted  a  general  immu- 
nity from  all  burdens  except  military  service.! 
He  dismissed  the  Greek  envoys  to  their  homes 
with  gracious  language,  and  with  messages  by 
which  he  requested  each  state  to  maintain  the 
friendly  relations  in  which  it  stood  to  his  house. 


*  JhojueOf  Alex.,  p.  55,  weina  to  think  that  Amyntas  was 
exBCQted  as  one  of  those  who  had  coospiied  against  Philip ; 
and  referg  to  Polysnns,  Tiii.,  60,  who  does  not  eren  gire  any 
hint  that  he  came  to  n  violent  death.  In  Cnrtios,  ti.,  9,  ItI 
AlezuideT  oalj  mentions  his  eousin*a  plot  against  himseU. 
rhocins.  Cod.,  M,  tnm  Arriaa's  woxk,  rd  pcrd  'AA^av^Aor 
(p.  70,  Bekk.),  says  of  Cynane,  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
Amyntas,  8r  1^  'AXiimtSpot  ktcimi,  Mn  tU  rifp  'AeUv 
ouDotvtV'  He  proceeds  (and  this  decisiTe  testimonj  should 
haTe  been  added  to  those  prodnoed,  ewte,  p.  61,  note  ticol. 
1),  etrof  SkUtpUKKwt  mJf  ^f,  d^cXfdf  Si  ^tUvrtm  ITfp. 
luacat,  &t  that  'Afrivrar  riy  iv^piintrw  ^AXcldwSpw  dvf 

t  Justin,  zL,  1.  Macedonibns  immanitatem  ennctarum 
ramm  pnrter  militis  iracatiooem,  dedit.  But  it  is  haidly 
poaible  to  beliere  this  statement  in  ita  literal  sense,  nor 
woold  it  be  ooneistent  with  the  exemptions  bestowed  on 
the  families  of  the  sUin  at  the  battle  of  the  Giaaicas.  Ar> 
fhm,  i.,  16.  The  tmth  may  hnre  been  that  the  Macedo- 
nians in  actual  serrice  were  declared  to  be  exempt  from 
alltazea.  *^ 


But  as  he  could  not  place  much  reliance  on  the 
efiect  of  such  an  exhortation,  his  chief  care 
was  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  of  the  army 
by  frequent  reviews  and  assiduous  training. 
Soon,  indeed,  it  appeared  that  this  was  his  only 
security. 

The  news  of  Philip's  death  had  excited  a  gen 
era!  ferment  throughout  Greece.  The  gloomy 
prospect,  which,  since  the  battle  of  Chcro- 
nea,  most  have  saddened  so  many  hearts .-  the 
thought  that  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  youth 
were  henceforth  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  projects  which  threatened  their  conn- 
try  with  perpetual  subjection,  was  suddenly  ex- 
changed for  the  liveliest  hopes  of  deliverance 
from  the  foreigner's  power.  In  all  Uie  princi- 
pal states  language  was  heard,  and  prepara«> 
tions  were  seen,  denoting  a  disposition  to  taJ^e 
advantage  of  the  unexp<^;ted  opportunity.  In 
Peloponnesus,  not  only  Sparta,  but  Argos,  and 
£lis,  and  almost  all  Arcadia,  showed  them- 
selves ready  to  renounce  their  farced  alliance 
with  Macedonia.  Periiaps  Mesaenia  and  Meg 
alopolis  alone  adhered  to  it.  In  the  west  more 
decided  movements  took  place.  Ambracia  ex- 
pelled the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  re-estab- 
lished its  democratical  institutions.  The  Acar- 
nanian  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  in  iEtolia 
prepared  to  return,  and  the  JBtolians  in  their 
congress  voted  succours  to  reinstate  them. 
Even  Thebes,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
the  garrison  in  the  Cadmea,  rose  against  the 
oligarchical  government  An  assembly  was 
held,  which  passed  a  decree  by  which  it  re- 
solved to  recover  the  citadel,  and  to  resist 
Alexander's  claims  to  the  title  and  authority 
which  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  had  con- 
ferred upon  his  father.  Athens,  however,  took 
the  lead  in  these  movements,  and,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  the  centre  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

Among  the  Athenian  envoys  who  had  been 
sent  to  congratulate  Philip  was  Charidemus : 
whether  the  Eubcean  adventurer,  or  the  Athe- 
nian general  of  the  same  name,  is  a  doubtful 
point.  He  was.  it  seems,  an  intimate  friend, 
or,  at  least,  a  political  ally  of  Demosthenes ; 
and,  being  at  JEgm  at  the  time  of  Philip's  death, 
lost  no  time  in  despatching  a  courier,  who  was 
directed  to  cany  the  news  to  Demosthenes  be- 
fore he  communicated  it  to  any  one  else.  It 
happened  that  the  orator  was,  at  this  juncture, 
mourning  the  loss  of  an  only  daughter,  who  had 
died  but  seven  days  before ;  but  bis  private  sor- 
row gave  way  to  public  cares.  He  undertook 
to  publish  the  intelligence  himself;  and  though 
the  time  prescribed  by  custom  for  the  rites  due 
to  the  deceased  had  not  yet  expired,  he  imme- 
diately laid  aside  his  weeds,  came  out  dressed 
in  white,  with  a  festive  wreath  on  his  head  and 
a  joyful  countenance,  and  was  seen  performing 
a  solemn  sacrifice  at  one  of  the  public  altars. 
In  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  the  momentous 
tidings,  the  orator  appears  to  have  resorted  to 
a  stratagem,  which  proves  that  he  knew  his 
countrymen  to  be  stiU  as  superstitions,  and  al- 
most as  credulous  as  th^  were  in  the  days 
when  Pisistratus  rode  into  Athens  with  the 
goddess  by  his  side.  He  appeared  before  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  declared  that  it 
had  been  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by  2#eti8 
and  Athene,  that  some  great  good  was  about 
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to  hcppen  to  the  oiuninonweahh.*  Messengers 
aooD  aher  arriTed  with  the  news  which  fulfilled 
the  divine  announcement.    It  was  apparently 
the  object  of  Demosthenes,  by  this  artifice,  to 
impress  the  people  with  his  own  view  of  the 
change  which  Philip's  death  had  made  in  the 
sitnation  and  prospects  of  Athens.    It  was,  at 
least,  as  harmless  an  imposture  as  was  ever 
practised ;  and,  if  fraud  could  ever  be  piou5, 
might  deserve  that  epithet.   The  same  purpose 
appears  in  tile  measures  which  he  afterward 
proposed  in  the  assembly.    The  council  had,  it 
aeems,  already  appointed  a .  sacrifice  to  cele- 
brate the  glad  tidings :  he  now  moved  that  the 
people  should  proclaim  its  joy  by  the  like  cere- 
mony, and,  moreorer,  that  religious  honours 
should  be  decreed  to  the  memory  of  Pausanias.f 
This  conduct  of  Demosthenes  was  strongly 
censured  by  his   contemporaries  on  various 
grounds,  though  not  on  those  which  render  it 
most  repugnant  to  the  maxims  and  feelings  of 
civilized  society  in  modern  times.  Yet  we  know 
that,  even  under  the  better  light  which  we  eigoy, 
not  only  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  was  cel- 
ebrated with  public  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings 
in  the  capital  of  Christian  Europe,  but  the  as- 
aassination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  were  openly  applauded,  and 
Baltbasar  Gerard  and  Clement  treated  as  he- 
roes-t    Perhaps,  however,  the  plea  of  political 
ianaticinn  cannot  properly  be  alleged  in  behalf  of 
DemoBthenes ;  it  is  much  more  probaUe  that  he 
acted  on  a  sober  calculation  of  expediency.  But 
the  head  of  his  offending  is,  still,  that  he  suffered 
patriotic  motives  to  overpower  every  other  con- 
sideration. It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  thing 
which  Machines  reprehends  in  his  adversary's 
behaviour  on  this  occasion,  beside  the  forgery 
of  the  dream,  is,  that  he  had  betrayed  such  un- 
natoral  insensibility  to  his  domestic  loss :  a  re- 
proach which  Plutarch  justly  repels  with  the 
remark,  that  it  had  always  been  accounted 
praiseworthy  to  bury  private  affliction  in  con- 
cern for  the  public  welfare.    He  himself  con- 
demns Demosthenes  on  the  score  of  ingratitude 
towards  a  prince  who  had  used  his  victory  with 
aoch  magnanimous  forbearance.    We  might, 
peifaape,  observe,  that  generosity  and  gratitude 
are  terms  which,  when  api^ed  to  the  tiansac- 
tions  of  states  and  princes  with  one  another, 
bdong  rather  to  the  style  of  a  manifesto  than  to 
that  of  a  history.    Phocion  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed demonstrations  of  joy  on  two  accounts : 
first,  becanse  such  exultation  over  an  enemy's 
deatfi  was  dastardly,  and  then,  because  the  force 
which  bad  won  the  day  at  Chaeronea  had  only 
been  diminished  by  the  loss  of  a  single  life.^ 
Tlie  last  ot  these  objections  was  surely  sophis- 
tical, and  tended  to  weaken  the  first,  which,  in 
itself,  was  certainly  well-founded.    He  might, 

*  Plutarch,  Demoitli.,  SS  :  &s  Stfop  lw«aic«^,  i/^*  oC  ri 
uifm.  wpoeioK^v  *JL6ijvaloii  iytS6v.  JEschines,  indeed, 
dec,  k  Tl,  aeems  to  aaaert  uuit  he  aanoanoed  Philip's 
desth ;  b«t  this  is  piobeUj  rhetorioal  euggentioa.  ^• 
-'ifiiitT  Btill  was  not  sagacioos  enough  to  see  that  his  rival 
■mat  baTe  been  in  the  plot  against  Philip's  life ;  thongh, 
indeed,  that  he  ahoold  hare  anaoaneed  it  before  he  had 
hsaod  tlMt  it  had  taken  plaoe,  would  have  been,  not  impu- 
»,  but  foUj. 


t  Upit  \B^aro  Umwaiftm.  ^schin.,  Ctes.,  4  160.  This 
IS  more  intelligible  than  Plutarch's  statement,  Demoeth., 
t^  that  the  people  decreed  a  crown  to  the  dead  murderer. 

t  Ranke,  Otckichi*  ier  Pu*b$U,  it.,  p.  100, 171.  The 
onutiaa  ef  Ifurstus,  zzii.  (ed.  Ruhnken,  i.,  p.  177),  hardlr 

•da  to  be  referred  to.  S  Plutaich,  Phoo.,  lo. 
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indeed,  fairly  argue  that  the  joy  which  the 
Athenians  rqight  express  would  betray  the  fears 
which  they  had  hitherto  felt,  their  aversion  for 
the  power  to  which  they  had  submitted ;  would 
prove  that  their  late  presents  and  compliments 
to  Philip  were  nothing  but  hollow  flattery,  cov- 
ering real  hatred.  But  who  had  ever  doubted 
that  this  was  the  case  1  They  had  not  even 
attempted  to  disguise  their  displeasure  at  the 
contributions  laid  on  them  by  the  congress.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  the  loss  which  Macedonia 
had  sustained  by  Philip's  death  was  only  to  be 
reckoned  as  that  of  a  single  soldier,  was  mani- 
festly false ;  and  the  best  excuse  that  can  be 
offered  for  Demosthenes  is,  that  he  wished  to 
place  the  event  in  a  different  light :  one  which 
he  might  well  believe  to  be  the  true  one.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  be  sure  that  he  entertained  so 
low  an  opinion  of  Alexander's  abilities  as  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  profess ;  though  it  ap- 
pears that  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the 
young  prince,  when  he  saw  him  at  his  father's 
court,  was  not  favourable ;  and  on  his  return 
from  his  embassy  he  turned  his  boyish  perform- 
ance into  ridicule.*  It  was  true  that  Alexan- 
der had,  at  least,  acted  the  part  of  a  man  better 
than  himself  at  Chaeronea ;  but  his  real  char- 
acter and  the  promise  of  greatness  which  he 
held  out,  could  not  yet  be  known  at  Athens.^ 
Perhaps  some  report  of  his  multifarious  studies 
and  attainments  had  been  heard  there,  which 
afibrded  a  handle  for  Demosthenes  to  compare 
him  with  Mai^ites,  the  hero  of  a  burlesque 
^em  attribute  to  Homer,  who  knew  many 
things,  but  none  well;t  and  the  orator  now 
ventured  to  assure  the  Athenians  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  young  king,  who  would 
never  stir  from  Macedonia,  but  would  remain  at 
Pella,  dividing  his  time  between  his  peacefiil 
studies  and  the  inspection  of  victims,  which 
would  never  permit  him  to  undertake  any  dan 
gerous  expedition,  t 

Such  insinuations  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  as  presumptuous  as  they  were  fiillacious, 
if  they  had  contained  the  whole  ground  on 
which  Demosthenes  rested  his  hopes.  But 
however  he  might  be  mistaken  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  Alexander,  he  had  seemingly  good  rear 
son  for  the  inferences  he  drew  from  the  facts 
which  were  known  of  him,  his  age,  and  his  po- 
sition. That  a  youth  of  twenty,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  a  throne  vacated  by  a  murder,  and 
who  had  so  many  enemies  and  rivals  to  fear, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  be  able  to 
maintain  the  ascendency  which  his  politic  fa- 
ther had  with  so  much  difficulty  acquired  over 
Greece,  might  well  seem  improbable  enough  to 
justify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  from 
a  vigorous,  well-concerted  resistance.  There 
were,  besides,  engines  which  the  orator  was 
able  to  set  at  work  against  him,  which  were 
known  only  to  himsSf,  and  which  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  secret,  but  which  might  rea- 
sonably strengthen  his  confidence.  He  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  Persian  court,  and 
had,  it  seems,  already  received  sums  of  money 
from  it,  to  be  ^tribnted  at  his  discretion,  Ibr 

*  JEechines,  Timarch.,  4  908. 
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he  parpose  of  thwarting  Pbilip*8  enterpdse 
against  Asia  *  The  conduct  of  Demosthenes 
in  this  transaction — if  we  consider  that  he  was 
caning  on  a  clandestine  negotiation  with  a 
foreign  state  against  which  his  own  h^  de- 
dared  war»  to  injure  a  prince  who  was  the  ally 
of  Athens — cannot  be  vindicated  on  the  princi- 
ples which  regulate  the  interconrse  of  civilized 
nations  in  modem  times.  But  how  little  were 
such  scruples  heeded  when  NapoIeon^s  disas- 
ters opened  a  prospect  of  restoring  the  inde- 
pendence of  Grermany ! 

The  people,  however,  seem  to  have  retain' 
ed  too  lively  a  recollection  of  the  consternation 
which  had  followed  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  to 
pledge  themselves  hastily  to  a  renewal  of  the 
contest  with  Macedonia.  The  language  of 
^fischines  inclines  us  to  believe  that  they  did 
not  adopt  the  motion  of  Demosthenes  with  re- 
spect to  Pausanias.t  But  he  prevaQed  on  them 
to  send  envoys  to  many  of  the  Greek  states 
with  secret  instructions,  which  were  probably 
dictated  by  himself;  and  to  these  agents  we 
may  ascribe  a  large  share  in  the  proceedings 
hostile  to  Macedonia,  which  have  been  already 
related.  The  Persian  gold,  or  the  promise  of 
subsidies,  may  have  opefted  the  way,  and  have 
overcome  many  obstacles.  There  was  another 
quarter  in  which  the  Athenian  emissaries  might 
still  more  safely  reckon  on  a  friendly  reception. 
Attains,  Alexander's  personal  enemy,  was  com- 
manding a  body  of  troops  in  Asia.  Little  en- 
couragement could  be  necessary  to  induce  him 
to  revolt  against  the  sovereign  whom  he  had 
unpardonably  offended.  A  negotiation  was 
opened  with  him  by  means  of  a  letter  from  De- 
mosthenes, and  nothing,  probably,  but  want  of 
time  prevented  its  success  ;t  for  all  these  plans 
and  preparations  were  disconcerted  and  sup- 
pressed by  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  move- 
ments. It  seems  as  ;if  his  elder  counaeUors, 
who  had  been  long  used  to  Philip's  cautious 
policy,  advised  him  to  leave  the  Greeks  for  the 
present  to  themselves,  and  not  to  make  any 
attempt  to  force  them  to  obedience  until  he  had 
established  a  good  understanding  with  the  bar- 
barian tribes  on  his  northern  frontier,  which, 
after  Philip's  death,  had  begun  to  assume  a 
threatening  aspect.^  Alexander,  however,  saw 
that,  if  he  should  adopt  such  a  course,  the  work 
of  his  father's  reign  might  be  undone  in  a  few 
months ;  he  saw  that  his  presence  was  imme- 
diately necessary  in  Greece,  and  he  set  his 
forces  in  motion  without  delay.  In  his  passage 
tiirough  Thessaly,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
the  ruling  families  by  promises,  and  by  iattering 
allusions  to  the  twofold  relation  by  which  he 
was  connected  with  them  through  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors,  Hercules  and  Achilles. 
This  appeal  to  their  vanity,  seconded  by  a  for- 
midable army,  could  not  be  withstood.  All  the 
concessions  that  had  been  made  to  Philip  were 
renewed  to  him;  their  revenues  and  troops  ' 
were  placed  at  his  disposal.  A  At  Thermopylae 
he  assembled  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  pcr- 

*  PloUieh,  I>eiiioBih..  SN>.  Drojraen,  p.  81,  mffMfti  to 
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haps  before  the  ordinary  time  of  the  antomnal 
meeting,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  adherence 
of  the  northern  tribes  which  had  votes  in  it ; 
and  from  them,  it  seems,  he  received  the  title 
which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  in  the 
Sacred  War.*  He  then  advanced  by  rapid 
marches  to  Thebes,  where,  as  no  preparations 
had  yet  been  made  to  execute  the  resolution 
which  had  been  precipitately  adopted,  his  pres- 
ence awed  the  disafibcted  into  entire  submis- 
sion. His  approach  produced  a  like  efl^t  at 
Athens.  The  people  hastened  to  appease  him 
by  an  embassy,  which  they  sent  to  apotogiie 
for  their  late  proceedings,  and  to  «ffer  him  aH 
the  honours  they  had  conferred  on  Philipu 
Demosthenes  himself  was  aflpointed  one  of  the 
envoys — perhaps  through  the  intrigues  of  his 
adversaries ;  and  he  even  proceeded  as  £ir  as 
Cithseron,  on  his  way  to  the  Maoedonian  camp. 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  own  re- 
flections on  the  dangers  of  his  mission,  or  some 
hints  which  he  received  as  to  Alexander's  hi- 
tentions,  that  indneed  him  to  find  some  excuse 
for  turning  back.  The  rest  of  the  amhsaea 
dors,  however,  found  the  king  ready  to  accept 
their  excuses  and  promises,  perhaps  were  ted 
to  believe  that  he  had  never  subjected  the 
conmionwealth  of  any  hostfle  designs.  Tet, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  must  have  been  about 
this  time  that  Attalus-^possibly  disheartened 
by  the  intelligence  he  received  from  Europe- 
determined  to  attempt  to  make  his  peace  with 
him,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  sent  him 
the  letter  of  DiemoBthenes.  Atexander,  how* 
ever,  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  com- 
plaints to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject ;  hot  he 
despatched  a  trusty  officer,  named  Hecataens, 
over  to  Asia,  with  orders  either  to  arrest  At- 
tains and  conv^  him  to  Macedonia,  or  to 
put  him  to  death.  It  seems  that  Attains  had 
so  won  the  allbctions  of  his  troops  that  He<y 
Btsus  thought  it  safest  to  have  him  secrethr 
kiUed. 

Alexander  had  sent  envoys  before  him  to 
sunmion  a  fresh  congress  at  CdHnth.  He  ibmud 
this  assembly  as  obsequious  as  that  "vrtueh  had 
been  called  by  his  father,  and  was  invested  bj 
it  with  the  same  title  and  authority  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  with  Persia,  as  had  been  be- 
stowed on  Phflip.  Sparta  akme  either  reftised 
to  send  deputies  to  the  congress,  or  instructed 
them  to  disavow  its  proceedings.  Shehadheea 
used — such  was  still  her  language— terself  to 
take  the  lead  among  the  Greeks,  and  wovdd  not 
resign  her  heredita^  rank  to  another,  t  Alex* 
ander,  perhaps,  smiled  at  these  pretenaioas  of 
a  state  which  was  hardly  able  to  protect  itself, 
but  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  put  its  reso- 
lution to  the  test,  by  an  invasion  of  its  territory. 
So,  too,  the  revolt  of  Ambracia  did  not  appear 
to  him  important  enough  to  detain  him  so  long 
as  would  have  been  necessary  to  crush  it.  He 
even  condescended  to  assure  the  Ambracians 
that  they  had  only  forestalled  his  intentions ; 
that  he  should  of  his  own  accord  have  restofred 
their  democratieal  institutions.^  It  was  a  con- 
cession which  his  commanding  posture  enabled 
him  to  make  with  dignity,  and  therefore  with* 
out  danger.  Having  thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  settled  the  affairs  of  Greece,  he  re* 
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toned  to  Macedonia,  with  the  hope  that  in  the 
ibUewing  spring  he  might  be  able  to  embark  for 
Aria. 

But  when  the  season  for  military  operations 
drew  near  in  885,  reports  were  heard  of  move- 
ments among  the  Thracian  tribes  and  the  Tri- 
balUana,  which  seemed  to  render  it  necessary, 
for  the  secnrity  of  his  kingdom  during  his  ab- 
sence, that  he  should  spread  the  terror  of  his 
anns  in  that  quarter  before  he  began  an  expe- 
dition which  would  carry  him  so  far  away  from 
it    The  Triballians  had  not  only  resisted  Phil- 
ip's passage  through  their  territory  with  impn- 
ni^,  but  had  deprived  his  army  of  the  booty 
collected  in  the  Scythian  campaign.    The  Thra- 
eians,  in  whose  land  he  had  planted  his  colo- 
nies, were,  no  doubt,  impatient  to  ease  them- 
selves of  the  tribute  whidi  he  had  imposed  on 
theniY  and  of  the  foreign  settlers,  whose  presence 
made  the  yoke  more  galling ;  and  those  whose 
independence  had  only  been  threatened,  were 
admonished  by  tiie  fate  of  their  neighbours  to 
secure  themselves  against  like  attacks.    The 
Dlyrians,  too,  hereditary  enemies  of  Macedonia, 
had  begun  to  entertun  hopes  of  recovering  the 
districts  which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
Philip.    Earfy  in  the  spring  Alexander  set  out 
on  faia  march  towards  the  Danube.    A  small 
squadron  of  ships  of  war  was  ordered  to  be  fit- 
ted out  at  Byzantium,  and  to  sail  up  the  river 
to  meet  the  army.    In.  ten  days,  having  cross- 
ed the  Hebrus  at  Philippopolis,  it  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Balkan.    Here  the  Thracians  had 
ooUected  their  forces  to  guard  the  defiles,  and 
were  seen  intrenched  behind  their  wagons  on 
the  summit  of  the  pass.    As  the  road  which  leil 
iqi  to  it  was  extremely  steep,  they  had  form- 
ed the  plan  of  rolling  their  wagons  down  on 
the  enemy  as  they  advanced,  and  tiien  fidling 
on  thehr  broken  ranks.    Alexander  perceived 
the  object  of  their  preparations,  and  provided 
against  the  danger.     The  heavy  infhntry  was 
oirdered,  where  the  ground  permitted,  to  open 
their  files  and  make  way  fbr  the  wagons ;  where 
thns  was  not  practicable,  to  throw  themselves 
forward  on  the  ground,  and  Unk  their  shields 
tagether  over  their  heads,  so  that  the  descend- 
ing maapes  might  bound  ov^r  them.   The  shoclr 
eame  and  paswd  in  a  few  moments,  leaving  the 
men  nnhnrt ;  they  closed  their  ranks,  and  rose 
fitim  the  ground  with  heightened  courage.   The 
enemy  were  soon  dislodged  from  their  position 
by  a  skilful  and  vigorous  charge,  leaving  1500 
slain ;  the  fugitives  easUy  escaped ;  the  camp, 
IB  which  were  their  wives  and  children,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors. 

Having  crossed  the  mountains  without  far- 
ther interruption,  Alexander  descended  into  the 
Tiiballianc  ountry  to  the  River  Lyginus,*  at  a 
point  three  days'  march  from  the  Danube.  Syr- 
moe,  the  king  of  the  Triballians,  bad  sent  the 
women  and  children  of  his  tribe  to  an  island  of 
the  Dmittbe  which  our  authors  call  Pence,  and, 
on  the  enemy's  approach,  himself  took  refuge 
there  with  his  immediate  followers,  and  several 
of  the  neighbouring  Thracian  hordes.  But  the 
oqQl  of  his  own  people,  when  Alexander  moved 
forward  to  overtake  him,  fell  back  upon  the 
Lyginos,  where  the  woods  near  the  river  afibrd- 
ed  a  aecnre  shelter.    Alexander,  however,  who 

*  Ha  wodcm-Baanisnolkiiown.;  but  it  nnut  have  been 
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was  apprized  of  their  motions,  and  was  only  a 
day's  march  in  advance,  suddenly  retraced  his 
steps,  and  encamped  on  the  plain  skirted  by  the 
forest.  The  manoeuvres  of 'his  light  troops 
drew  the  enemy  out  of  their  luiking-place,  and 
they  were  then  easily  routed ;  8000  were  dain ; 
the  ibgitives  were  mostly  able  to  reach  the  for* 
est,  into  which  their  pursuers,  as  it  was  grow- 
ing late,  did  not  venture  to  follow  them. 

Alexander  now  resumed  his  march,  and  in 
three  days  reached  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, where  he  found  the  galleys  which  he  ex- 
pected from  Byzantium.  If  the  Danube  was 
not  navigable  ibr  the  ancient  galleys  of  war 
above  the  modem  port  of  Galatz* — ^which  lies 
between  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth,  where  the 
river  m^es  i$8  sudden  bend  eastward — ^it  would 
be  difficult  to  understand  his  previous  move- 
ments unless  we  suppose  that,  before  he  met 
the  ships,  he  had  marched  for  several  days  along 
the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  island,  or 
network  of  islands,  formed  by  the  Danube  just 
above  Galatz,  would  seem  to  have  presented  a 
veiy  suitable  place  of  retreat  for  the  fugitives 
whom  Alexander  was  pursuing. t  In  the  gal- 
leys, however,  he  embarked  with  a  body  of 
heavy-armed  infantry  and  bowmen,  and  endeav- 
oured to  efibct  a  landing  on  Pence.  But  the 
current  was  strong,  the  banks  were  steep,  and 
lined  with  enemies,  who  far  outnumbered  the 
detachment  which  his  little  squadron  could  con- 
tain ;  after  some  fruitless  attempts,  he  found 
himself  forced  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  He 
had  also  another  more  interesting  object  in 
view.  He  wished  to  cross  the  great  river,  the 
boundary  of  so  many  warlike  tribes,  and  to 
make  an  incursion  into  the  land  of  the  Getes, 
who  were  now  seated  either  in  Walachia,  or, 
if  Pence  lay  lower  down,  in  Moldavia  or  Bess- 
arabia, and  whose  forces,  10,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  were  drawn  up,  as  in  defiance  of  him, 
on  the  opposite  side.  He  himself,  and  a  part 
of  his  troops,  embarked  in  the  galleys ;  the  rest 
found  a  passage  either  in  canoes  used  by  the 
natives,  of  which  he  collected  a  great  number, 
or  on  hides  stuffed  with  straw.  Under  favour 
of  night,  they  crossed  over  unmolested,  and 
landed  in  fields  of  standing  com.  This  the 
phalanx  leveUed,  as  it  manmed  through,  with 
its  spears,  the  cavalry  following  until  they 
reached  the  Open  ground,  where  the  enemy,  as- 
tonished and  dismayed  by  their  unexpected  ap- 
pearance, did  not  even  wait  for  the  first  charge 
of  the  horse,  but  took  refuge  in  their  town, 
which  lay  but  a  fe^  miles  ofi^.  Even  this — ^for 
it  was  poorly  fortified-4hey  abandoned  at  Alex- 
ander's approach,  and  taking  as  many  as  they 
could  of  the  women  and  children  on  their  hor- 
ses, retreated  in  the  wilderness.  The  town 
was  sacked  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  Alex- 
ander, having  sacrificed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  to  the  gods  who  had  granted  him  a  safe 
passage,  returned  to  lus  camp  on  the  other  side. 

Here  he  received  embassies,  with  submimive, 
or,  at  least,  pacific  overtures,  from  Syrmo#,  and 
ftom  many  of  the  independent  nations  border- 
ing on  the  river.  His  chief  object  was  attained 
in  the  proof  thus  afibrded  of  the  terror  inspired 
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by  his  anna.  Among  the  tribes  which  had 
been  agitated  by  the  report  of  his  expedition 
werethe  Celts,  who  had  migrated  to  the  east 
of  the  Adriatic*  They  came  professedly  to 
seek  his  alliance ;  perhaps,  in  fact,  rather  to 
ascertain  what  they  might  have  to  apprehend 
from  him.  Alexander  was  struck  with  their 
gigantic  forms,  and,  with  some  self-complacen- 
cy, asked  them  what  they  feared  most  in  the 
world.  Their  pride  was  equal  to  his  ambition  : 
they  answered,  *'  Lest  the  sky  should  faU."t 
All  were  dismissed  with  assurances  of  friend- 
ship. 

He  now  turned  his  march  westward,  to  reach 
the  borders  of  Illyria,  through  the  country  of  the 
Agrianians  and  Psonians,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  mountains  which  contain  the  springs  of 
the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus.  On  his  road  he 
received  advice  that  Cleitus,  king  of  the  lUyri- 
ans,  the  son  of  his  father*s  old  enemy,  Bardylis, 
was  up  in  arms,  and  had  leagued  himself  with 
Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantians.  The  Auta- 
riates,  too,  through  whose  land  he  had  to  pass, 
were  ready  to  fall  on  him  in  his  way.  From 
this  last  hinderanoe,  however,  he  was  relieved 
by  his  faithful  aUy,  Langarus,  king  of  the  Agri- 
anians, who  had  formed  a  personal  attachment 
to  him  in  Philip's  lifetime,  and  now  came  to  join 
him  with  a  body  of  his  choicest  troops^  and  un- 
dertook to  find  sufficient  employment  for  the 
Autariates,  who  were  aooounted  by  their  neigh- 
bours an  unwarlike  tribe  in  their  own  country. 
He  fulfilled  this  promise  by  an  invasion,  which 
efiTectually  diverted  them  from  their  meditated 
attack  on  the  Macedonian  army.  Alexander 
would  have  rewarded  his  zeal  with  the  hand  of 
his  sister  Cynane,  the  widow  of  Amyntas ;  but 
before  the  time  came,  Langarus  was  cut  ofl^by 
sickness.  The  king,  however,  was  tiius  ena- 
bled to  pursue  his  march  without  obstruction 
up  the  valley  of  the  Erigon,  towards  the  fortress 
of  Pellion,  which,  as  the  strongest  position  in 
the  country,  had  be^n  occupied  by  Cleitus.  It 
stood  on  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  lofty 
wooded  hills,  which  were  also  guarded  by  II- 
lyiian  troops,  so  as  to  command  all  the  op- 
proaches  of  the  place ;  and  the  barbarians  had 
sought  an  additional  safeguard  against  .the  as- 
saults of  the  Macedonians,  in  a  sacrifice  which 
they  celebrated  on  the  hill-tops,  of  three  boys, 
three  girls,  and  as  many  black  rams.  Yet  all 
these  precautions  proved  fruitless,  and  Alexan- 
der, after  he  made  himself  master  of  the  adja- 
cent hills— where  he  found  the  victims  of  those 
horrid  rites—was  proceeding  to  invest  Pellion 
Itself,  when  the  arrival  of  GUucias,  with  a  nu- 
merous anny,  compiled  him  to  retire,  that  he 
might  provide  for  his  own  safety.  We  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  evolutions  by  which  he  extri- 
cated himself  from  a  most  perilous  position.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention  that  he  first  penetrated 
through  a  difficult  defile,  and  crossed  a  river  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in 
numbers,  and  three  days  afterward,  having  sud- 
denly returned,  fell  upon  the  allies,  whose  camp 
was  carelessly  gnaided,  in  the  night,  and  broke 
up  their  host    Glaucias  fled  towards  his  own 
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home,  and  was  pb.*8ued  by  Alexander,  with 
great  slaughter,  as  far  as  the  mountains  which 
protected  his  territories.  Cleitus  at  first  took 
shelter  in  Pellion,  but  soon  despairing  of  his 
own  resources,  set  fire  to  the  fortress,  and  re- 
treated into  the  dominions  of  Glaucias. 

The  accounts  which  reached  Greece  of  Al- 
exander's operations  in  these  wild  and  distant 
regions  were,  it  may  be  supposed,  very  imper- 
fect and  confused;  and  at  length,  during  an 
interval  of  which  no  news  was  beard  of  him,  a 
report  of  his  death  sprung  up,  or  was  studiously 
set  afloat.    It  was,  at  least,  eithen  belief  of  the 
report,  or  confidence  in  the  efifect  which  it  was 
likely  to  produce  in  others,  that  seems  to  have 
encouraged  a  party  of  Theban  exiles,  in  con- 
cert with  some  of  their  friends  at  home,  who 
were  no  less  impatient  of  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
to  enter  the  city  by  night,  and  attempt  a  revo- 
lution.   They  began,  in  an  unhappy  spirit,  with 
the  massacre  of  two  officers  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  whom  they  found  in  the  streets  una- 
ware of  the  danger.    They  then  summoned  an 
assembly,  and  prevailed  on  the  people,  chiefly 
by  the  strong  assurances  which  they  gave  d 
Alexander's  death,  to  rise  in  open  insurrection, 
and  lay  siege  to  the  Cadmea.    The  citixena 
who  were  still  in  exile  were  recalled,  the  slaves 
enfranchised,  the  aliens  won  by  new  privileges. 
Whether  Demosthenes  had  been  previously  ap- 
prized of  their  design  is  doubtful ;  but  when 
they  had  taken  the  decisive  step,  he  certainly 
aided  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  fur- 
nished them  with  a  subsidy  which  enabled  them 
to  procure  arms  for  all  who  were  able  to  bear 
them,*  many  of  whom,  perhaps,  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  own  by  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment, and  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  them,  and  to  promise  them 
support.  He  himself,  probably,  believed  tiie  ru- 
mour which  he  must  so  earnestly  have  wished 
to  be  true ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  this  that  im- 
boldened  the  people,  on  his  motion,  to  decree 
an  expedition  in  aid  of  the  Thebans.    This  de- 
cree, however,  was  not  carried  into  efiTect :  be- 
fore the  people  could  be  brought  actually  to 
take  the  field,  news  arrived  which  put  a  stop  to 
their  preparations.    Elis,  too,  which  se^ms  to 
have  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the  anti-Ma- 
cedonian party,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Thebans,  so  far  as  even  to  send  their  forces 
as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  where  they  were  joined 
by  those  of  some  Arcadian  states.    But  here 
their  generals  were  induced  to  halt,  by  the  ti- 
dings which  reached  them  of  Alexander's  re- 
turn. 

He  was  still  at  Pellion  when  he  heard  of  the 
revolt  of  Thebes.  He  knew  that  unless  it  was 
crushed  in  time  it  would  probably  spread,  and 
he  was  anxious  about  the  garrison  of  the  Cad- 
mea. He  therefore  set  6ttt  immediately  for 
Boeotia.  In  seven  days,  having  traversed  the 
upper  provinces  of  Macedonia,  and  crossed  the 
Cambunian  range  towards  its  junction  with 
Pindns,  he  reached  Pelinna  in  lliessaly.  Six 
days  more  brought  him  into  Boeotia^  So  rapid 
were  his  movements,  that,  before  the  Thebans 
had  heard  that  he  had  passed  Thermopyle,  he 
had  arrived  at  Onchestns.  The  authors  of  the 
insurrection  would  not  at  first  listen  to  the  news 
of  his  approach ;  they  gave  out  that  it  vyas  An* 
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tipaterwho  commanded  the  Macedonian  army; 
and  then  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  iEropus, 
had  been  taken  for  his  royal  namesake.    But 
when  the  tmth  was  ascertained,  they  found  the 
people  still  willing  to  persevere  in  the  stiliggle, 
which  had  now  become  so  hopeless.    Alexan- 
der, on  the  other  hand,  wishing  to  give  them 
time  for  better  counsels,  now  moveu  slowly 
against  the  city,  and,  even  when  he  had  en- 
camped near  the  foot  of  the  Cadmea,  which 
they  had  encompassed  with  a  double  line  of 
circumvallation,  waited  some  time  for  propo- 
sals of  peace,  which  he  was  ready  to  grant  on 
Yeiy  lenient  terms.    There  was  a  strong  party 
within  which  was  willing  to  submit  to  his 
pleasure,  and  urged  the  people  to  cast  them- 
selves on  his  mercy ;  b|it  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, who  could  expect  none  for  themselves,  re- 
sisted every  such  motion ;  and  as,  besides  their 
personal  influence,  they  filled  most  placeg  in 
the  government,  they  unhappily  prevailed.    It 
was  their  object  to  draw  matters  to  extremi- 
ties.   When  Alexander  sent  to  demand  Phce- 
nix  and  Prothytes,  two  of  their  chiefs,  they  de- 
manded Philotas  and  Antipater  in  return ;  and 
when  he  proclaimed  an  ofl^r  of  pardon  to  all 
who  should  surrender  themselves  to  him,  and 
share  the  common  peace,  they  made  a  counter- 
proclamation  from  the  top  of  a  tower,*  inviting 
all  who  desired  the  independence  of  Greece  to 
take  part  with  them  against  the  tyrant.   These 
insults,  and  especially  the  animosity  and  dis- 
trust which  they  implied,  put  an  end  to  sdl 
thoughts  of  peace,  and  Alexander  reluctantly 
prepared  for  an  assault.  ^ 

The  fate  of  Thebes  seems,  after  all,  to  have 
been  decided  more  by  accident  than  by  design. 
Perdiccas,  who  was  stationed  with  his  division 
in  front  of  the  camp,  not  far  from  the  Theban 
intrenchments,  without  waiting  for  the  signal, 
began  the  attack,  and  forced  his  way  into  the 
space  between  the  enemy's  lines,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Amyntas,  son  of  Andromenes,  who 
commanded  the  next  division.  Alexander  was 
thus  induced  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  his  forces. 
Tet,  at  first,  he  only  sent  in  some  light  troops  to 
the  support  of  the  two  divisions  which  were  en- 
eaged  with  the  enemy.  When,  however,  Per- 
diccas had  faUen,  severely  wounded,  as  he  led 
his  men  within  the  second  line  of  intrenchments, 
and  the  Thebans,  who  at  first  had  given  way, 
raQied,  and,  in  their  turn,  put  the  Macedonians 
to  flight,  he  himself  advanced  to  the  scene  of 
tM)mbat  with  the  pthalanx,  and  feU  upon  them  in 
the  midst  of  the  disorder  caused  by  the  pursuit. 
They  were  instantly  routed,  and  made  for  the 
nearest  gates  of  the  city  in  such  confusion  that 
the  enemy  entered  with  them,  and  being  soon 
joined  by  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmea,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
city.  The  besieged  made  a  short  stand  in  the 
market-place ;  but,  when  they  saw  themselves 
threatened  on  all  sides,  the  cavalry  took  to  flight 
through  the  opposite  gates,  and  the  rest  as  they 
could  find  a  passage.  But  few  of  the  foot  com-, 
batants  efiTected  their  escape ;  and  the  conquer- 
ors glutted  their  rage  with  unresisted  slaughter. 
It  was  not,  however,  so  much  from  the  Macedo- 
nians, as  from  some  of  their  auxiliaries,  that  the 
Thebans  suflTered  the  utmost  excesses  of  hos- 
tile craelty.    Alexander  had  brought  with  him  a 


body  of  Thracians  among  his  light  trdops,  and 
he  had  been  re-enforced  by  the  Phocians,  and 
by  all  the  Boeotian  towns  hostile  to  Thebes, 
more  especially  by  Orchomenus,  Thespis,  and 
Platsa.  The  Thracians,  impelled  by  their  ha- 
bitual ferocity,  of  which  they  had  shown  so  fear- 
ful a  specimen  many  years  before,  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Mycalessus,  the  Boeotians,  eager  to  re- 
venge the  wrongs  they  had  endured  from  Thebes 
in  the  day  of  her  prosperity,  revelled  in  the  usu- 
al license  of  carnage,  plunder,  and  wanton  out- 
rages on  those  whose  age  and  sex  left  them 
most  defenceless.  The  bloodshed,  however, 
was  restrained  by  cupidity,  that  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  spoil  might  not  be  lost.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  estimated  at  6000 ; 
that  of  the  prisoners  at  30,000.  The  Macedo- 
nians lost  about  500  men. 

It  only  remained  to  fix  the  final  doom  of  the 
conquered  city.  Alexander,  who  had  probably 
made  up  his  mind  on  it,  referred  it  to  a  council 
of  his  allies,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Boeotian  towns  took  a  leading  part.  The  issne 
of  their  deliberation  might  be  easily  foreseen, 
and  did  not  want  plausible  reasons  to  justify  it. 
There  was  a  sentence  which  had  been  hanging 
over  Thebes  ever  since  the  Persian  war,  in 
which  she  had  so  recklessly  betrayed  the  cause 
of  Grecian  liberty.*  It  had  never  been  forgot- 
ten, and  calls  had  been  heard  firom  time  to  time 
for  its  execution.!  And  the  city  which  had  so 
long  been  permitted,  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
Grieeks,  to  retain  a  forfeited  existence,  had  nev< 
ertheless  been  distinguished  by  her  merciless 
treatment  of  her  conquered  enemies.  In  the 
case  of  Platsa  she  had  not  only  instigated  the 
Spartans  to  a  cold-blooded  slaughter,  forbidden 
by  the  usages  of  Greek  warfare,  but  she  had  de- 
stroyed a  city  which,  by  its  heroic  patriotism, 
had  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  was  itself  a  monument  of  the  national  tri- 
umph. Nor  was  it  forgotten  that,  when  Athens 
was  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies,  she  alone  had 
proposed  to  sweep  it  from  the  face  of  Greece. 
It  seems  that  these  old  offences  were  placed  in 
the  foreground,  while  little  notice  was  taken  of 
the  later  acts  of  violence  and  oppression  towards 
the  Boeotian  towns,  which  were  the  real  grounds 
of  their  implacable  resentment.  The  decree  of 
the  council  was  that  the  Cadmea  should  be  left 
standing,  to  be  occupied  by  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison ;  that  the  lower  city  should  be  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  territory,  except  the 
part  which  belonged  to  the  temples,  divided 
among  the  allies ;  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, sold  as  slaves,  all  but  the  priests  and 
priestesses,  and  some  citizens  who  stood  in  a 
relation  of  hospitality  to  Philip  or  Alexander,  or 
held  the  oflSce  of  Proxenus  to  the  state  of  Mace- 
donia. Under  this  head  were  probably  inclu- 
ded most  of  the  conqueror^s  political  adherents. 
He  made  one  other  exception,  which  was  hon- 
ourable rather  to  his  taste  than  his  humanity. 
He  bade  spare  the  house  of  Pindanu,  and  as 
many  as  were  to  be  found  of  his  descendants. 
The  council  likewise  decreed  that  Orchomenus 
and  Platsa  should  be  rebuilt.  The  demolished 
buildings  of  Thebes  may  have  furnished  mate- 
rials for  the  restoration  of  Platsa. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  policy  had  a 
large  share  in  this  rigorous  measure,  and  that 
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Tkebes  was  destroyed  chiefly  because  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  to  leave  it  standing,  and  that 
the  example  of  its  fate  might  strike  the  rest  of 
Greece  with  a  wholesome  awe.  Alexander  him- 
self, in  his  subsequent  treatment  of  individual 
Thebans,  tacitly  acknowledged  that  his  severity 
had  been  carried  to  an  extreme  which  bordered 
upon  cruelty.  But  the  harshness  which  he  dis- 
pUyed  in  this  case  enabled  him  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  magnanimity  and  gentleness  in 
others.  All  the  Greek  states  which  had  betray- 
ed their  hostility  towards  him  now  vied  with 
one  another  in  apologies,  recantations,  and  of- 
fers of  submission.  A  reaction  immediatdy  took 
place  at  Elis  in  favour  of  the  Macedonian  party ; 
and  in  the  Arcadian  towns  which  had  sent  suc- 
coars  for  the  Thebans,  the  authors  of  this  im- 
prudent step  were  condemned  to  death.  The 
iEtoUans,  too,  who  had  shown  some  symptoms 
of  dlBaflection,  sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  the 
king's  displeasure.  Athens,  however,  had  most 
reason  to  dread  his  anger,  and  strove  to  avert 
it  by  a  servile  homage,  which  at  once  marks  the 
character  of  the  man  who  proposed  it,  and  the 
depth  to  which  the  people  had  faUen  since  the 
battle  of  Chieronea.  When  the  first  fugitives 
arrived  from  Thebes,  the  Athenians  were  cele- 
brating their  great  Eleusinian  mysteries.  All 
fled  in  consternation  to  the  city,  and  removed 
their  property  out  of  the  country  within  the 
walls.  An  assembly  was  immediately  called, 
in  which,  on  the  motion  of  Demades,  it  was 
decreed  that  ten  envoys,  the  most  acceptable 
that  could  be  found,  should  be  sent  to  con- 
gratulate Alexander  on  his  safe  return  from 
his  northern  expedition,  and  on  the  chastise- 
ment which  he  had  inflicted  on  Thebes.  The 
king  discovered  no  displeasure  at  this  piece  of 
impudent  obsequiousness,  but  in  reply  sent  a 
letter  to  the  people,  demanding  nine  of  the  lead- 
ing anti-Macedonian  orators  and  generals :  De- 
mosthenes, Lycurgus,  Hyperides,  Polyeuctus, 
Chares,  Charidemus,  Epbialties,  Diotimus,  and 
Moerocles,  whom  he  charged  both  with  the 
transactions  which  bad  led  to  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  and  with  all  the  hostile  measures 
that  had  since  been  adopted  at  Athens  towards 
his  father  and  himself,  particularly  with  the 
principal  share  in  the  revolt  of  Thebes.  In  the 
assembly  which  was  held  to  consider  this  re- 
quisition, Phocion,  it  is  said,  both  counselled 
the  people  to  surrender  the  objects  of  the  con- 
queror's resentment  or  apprehensions,  and  ex- 
horted the  elected  victims  to  devote  themselves 
spontaneously  for  the  public  weid.  Demosthe- 
nes is  reported  to  have  quoted  the  fable  of  the 
wolf  who  called  on  the  sheep  to  give  up  their 
dogs.  The  people  wavered  between  fear  and 
reluctance,  till  Demades  stepped  in  to  remove 
the  difficulty.  He  undertook — ^it  was  common- 
ly believed  for  a  fee  of  five  talents — ^to  appease 
Alexander,  and  save  the  threatened  lives.  He 
found  the  king  satiated  with  the  punishment 
of  the  Thebans,  and  disposed  for  an  exercise 
of  mercy,  which  might  soften  the  impression 
it  had  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks. 
He  remitted  his  demand  with  respect  to  all  ex- 
cept Charidemus,  who,  perhaps,  had  incurred 
his  peculiar  displeasure  by  his  conduct  at  ^sk 
after  Philip's  death,  and  who  now  embarked  for 
Asia,  and  proceeded  to  the  Persian  court. 
'  The  conqueror  celebrated  bis  return  to  Ma- 


cedonia with  an  Olympic  festival  at  .£g«,  and 
with  games  in  honour  of  the  Muses  at  Dium 
in  Pieria.  The  inhabitants  of  Dium  held  the 
memory  of  Orpheus  in  great  reverenoe,  and 
boasted  of  the  possession  of  his  bones.  At  the 
time  of  the  games  it  was  reported  that  a  statoe 
of  the  ancient  bard,  which,  perhaps,  adorned  his 
monument  near  the  town,  had  been  seen  bathed 
in  sweat.  Alexander's  Lycian  soothsayer,  Ar 
istander  of  Telnussus,  bade  him  hail  the  omen : 
it  signified  that  the  masters  of  epic  and  lyrio 
poetry  should  be  wearied  by  the  tale  of  his 
achievements.*  These  achievements  will  now 
for  some  time  claim  oar  undivided  attenlioo. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

miTBOSraCTIVB  BUBVBT  OF  THB  HZaTOBT  OF  P»/- 
8U,  FBOM  THB  PBACB  OF  ▲NTAL0XDA8  TO  iXBZ- 
i.irDBB*B  ACCB88I0N. 

Axbxakdbb'8  invasion  of  Asia  might  w^ 
form  the  subject  of  a  separate  work  ;t  but  it 
belongs  rather  to  universal  history  than  to  the 
history  of  Greece.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  event ;  but  the  efiect 
it  produced  on  their  condition  might  be  sofll- 
ciently  understood  from  a  very  summary  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  by  means  of  which  it 
was  brought  about.  Still,  it  was  not  without 
reason  that  writers  of  Grecian  history  thought 
themselves  called  upon  to  relate  this  great  tri- 
umph of  Grecian  arts  and  arms — ^for  such  it 
was,  though  they  were  employed  by  a  people 
whom  the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  account 
worthy  of  their  name — which  spread  a  Greek 
population  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Asia, 
and  carried  the  Greek  language,  manners,  and 
modes  of  thinking  from  the  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean to  the  banks  of  the  Indusw  It  is 
now  scarcely  permitted  to  one  who  is  traver- 
sing the  same  field  to  depart  from  their  exam- 
ple. The  reader,  however,  will  not  expect  to 
see  this  subject  treated  here  even  with  <U1  the 
fulness  of  details  into  which  we  have  entered 
in  other  portions  of  our  narrative,  which  were 
more  essential  parts  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
Our  aim  must  be  confined  to  a  .survey  of  Uie 
leading  features  of  this  ever  memorable  con- 
quest, which  may  enable  us  to  understand  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  and,  per- 
haps, to  judge  of  the  designs  as  well  as  the 
achievements  of  the  conqueror. 

But  before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  necessary, 
both  for  the  sake  of  connexion  and  to  illustrate 
the  state  of  the  Persian  empire  at  the  period 
when  it  was  attacked  by  Alexander,  to  take  a 
review  of  the  principal  events  which  befell  it 
during  about  half  a  century  before,  or  from  the 
time  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  a  former  part  of 
this  work,t  to  mention  hostilities  in  which  Evag- 
oras  of  Salamis  was  engaged  with  Persia  in 
the  reign  of  that  Artaxerxes  whom  Cyrus  at- 
tempted to  dethrone.  It  may  now  be  proper  to 
say  something  more  about  the  circumstances 


*  Paouaiu,  ix.,  90,  7.    Plat.,  Alex.,  14. 
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osd^r  whith  Evagoras  rose  to  power  at  Sala- 
mis.  The  Greek  princesi  who  traced  their  ori- 
gin  to  Teucer,  had  been  expelled  by  l  Phoeni- 
cian chief,  who,  to  secure  his  own  a  tthohty, 
acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Persian 
king.  Evagoras,  when  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Salamis,  both  restored  the  ancient 
power  and  splendoor  of  the  city,  which,  under 
its  Phoenician  rulers,  had  lost  its  Greek  man- 
ners and  its  maritime  occupations,*  and  en- 
deavoured to  extend  his  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  the  island.  He  succeeded  so  far,  that  only 
Amathus,  Soli,  and  Citium  held  out  against 
him,  and  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
seek  protection  from  Artaxerxea.  He  willing- 
ly promised  them  succours ;  for  not  only  hSd 
tiie  revolution,  by  which  his  Cyprian  vassal  had 
been  dethroned,  deprived  him  of  an  important^ 
island,  but  £vagoras  had  formed  connexions 
with  the  King  of  Egypt,  and,  it  seems,  had  en- 
,gaged  in  enterprises  which  threatened  Phoe- 
nicia and  Cilicia.  Artaxerxes,  therefore,  made 
the  cause  of  the  Cyprian  cities  opposed  to  Evag- 
oras  his  own,  and  ordered  the  satraps  of  the 
nearest  maritime  provinces,  and  Hecatomnus, 
the  prince  of  Caria,  to  prepare  an  expedition 
for  the  invasion  of  Cyprus.  But  these  prepara- 
tions appear  to  have  been  deUyed  by  his  war 
with  Sparta ;  and  one  of  the  rea«>ns  whidi 
made  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  welcome  to  him 
was,  that  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  prosecute  this 
ondertaking,  and,  as  his  title  to  Cyprus  was 
expressly  acknowledged  in  the  treaty,  debarred 
Evagoras  from  all  &rther  succours  which  he 
migSt  have  obtained  from  his  Greek  allies.  Af- 
ter the  peace,  the  preparations  were  carried  on 
with  increased  vigour,  and  at  length  a  great 
armament  was  brought  together ;  it  is  said  up- 
ward of  300,000  men  and  300  galleys,  to  which 
the  Ionian  cities  contributed  most  largely,  f 
llie  army  was  placed  under  the  comiiiaind  of 
Orontes :  the  sea  force  was  committed  to  Teri- 
bazos,  under  whom  Gaoe,  his  son-in-law,  though 
with  inferior  rank,  seems  to  have  had  the  chief 
direction  of  the  naval  operations.  Evagoras, 
on  the  other  h^nd,  had  obtained  considerable 
succours  from  the  Egyptian  king,  Acoris ;  and 
even  Hecatomnus  had  privately  furnished  him 
with  a  subsidy,  which  enabled  him  to  take  a 
large  body  of  mercenaries  into  his  pay.  If  we 
may  believe  I80crate8,t  he  had  invaded  Phoe- 
nicia, and  made  himself  master  of  Tyre  by  force 
efanns.  His  authority  was  certainly  acknowl- 
edged there,  and  in  some  other  Phoenician  cit- 
ies, and  a  Tyrian  squadron  of  twenty  galleys 
eame  to  his  aid  against  the  Persians.^  His 
fleet,  however,  with  this  addition,  amounted 
only  to  ninety  sail.  His  native  troops  were 
about  6000  men ;  but,  besides  the  mercenaries, 
he  xeoeived  re-enforcements  from  many  quar- 
tera  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  Per- 
sian government  were  his  natural  allies-^-among 
tiie  rest,  from  a  chief  who  is  called  King  of  the 
Arabians. 

Still,  when  the  Persian  armament  had  cross- 
ad  over  to  Cyprus,  Evagoras  was  not  in  oondi- 
tion  to  cope  with  it  openly  either  by  sea  or 

*  Uocntei,  ETig.,  ^  S3,  55. 
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land,  and  for  a  time  confined  himself  to  the  ob* 
ject  of  intercepting  the  enemy's  supplies  with 
his  cruisers.  In  this  he  was  so  successful  that 
he  rcMduced  them  to  great  distress,  which  caus- 
ed a  mutiny  in  their  camp,  and  compelled  them 
to  return,  with  their  whole  fleet,  to  Cilicia  for  a 
fresh  stock  of  provisions.  Meanwhile,  he  re- 
ceived a  re-enforcement  of  fifty  galleys  from 
Acoris,  and  having  fitted  out  sixty  more  him^ 
self,  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  risk  a 
battle.  He  chose  his  own  time,  and  took  the 
Persians  by  surprise  ;  but  the  inequality  of 
numbers  was,  perhaps,  still  too  great ;  he  was 
defeated,  and  besieged  in  Salamis  by  sea  and 
land ;  but  he  made  his  escape  by  night,  with 
ten  galleys,  leaving  his  son  Pnytagoras  to  gov- 
em  in  his  absence,  and  proceeded  to  Egypt  to 
press  Acoris  for  fresh  succours.  The  Egyp- 
tian, however,  seems  no  longer  to  have  trusted 
in  his  fortune,  and  only  furnished  him  with  a 
scanty  supply  of  money,  with  which  he  return- 
ed to  Salamis.  His  affairs  might  now  have 
seemed  hopeless,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that,  if  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
with  due  vigour,  the  city  must  have  surrender- 
ed at  discretion.  But,  happily  for  Evagoras,  the 
two  satraps  who  commandeid  the  Persian  for- 
ces were  jealous  of  each  other,  and  each  anx- 
ious for  the  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  a  long 
and  expensive  war ; '  so  that,  when  he  made 
overtures  of  peace  to  Teribazus,  they  were 
more  favourably  received  than  the  state  of  his 
affairs  would  have  entitled  him  to  expect.  Ter- 
ibazus would  have  permitted  him  to  retain  Sal- 
amis, on  condition  that  he  should  pay  a  yearly 
tribute,  and  acknowledge  himself  the  subject <of 
the  Persian  king.  Evagoras  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept all  the  other  conditions,  but  would  not  sub- 
mit to  this  last  clause,  and  claimed  to  be  treat- 
ed as  a  sovereign  prince,  the  great  king*s  equal 
in  rank  and  title.  This  was  a  concession  which 
Teribazus  did  not  venture  to  make.  In  the 
meanwhile,  however,  Orontes  sent  secret  de- 
spatches to  the  court,  in  which  he  charged  Ter- 
ibazus. with  wilfiil  remissness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  war,  and  with  treasonable  designs. 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  himself  about  to  under- 
take an  expedition  in  person  against  the  Cadu- 
sians,  was  akirmed  by  these  insinuations,  and 
ordered  Orontes  to  arrest  Teribazus,  and  send 
him  a  prisoner  to  court.  This  order  Orontes 
immediately  executed,  and  his  rival  was  de- 
tained in  custody  until  the  king's  return  from 
his  campaign.  He  himself  succeeded  to  the 
sole  command  of  the  armament.  But  Teriba- 
zus had  made  himself  pt^ular  among  the  troops 
— as,  indeed,  one  of  the  charges  laid  against 
him  was,  tHat  he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
their  loyalty — and  they  showed  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction at  his  disgrace,  that  Orontes  feared 
he  should  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 
He  therefore  made  advances  to  Evagoras,  and 
offered  him  the  possession  of  Salamis  on  the 
terms  which  he  himself  had  accepted  from  Ter- 
ibazus. Evagoras,  if  he  had  known  the  state 
of  things  in  the  enemy's  camp,  might,  perliaps, 
have  risen  in  his  demands ;  but  he  acqniesced 
in  these  proposals,  which  seemed  no  less  ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  to  him  than  they 
were  degrading  to  the  majesty  of  the  Persian 
crown,  which  had  never  before  been  known  to 
treat  on  such  terms  with  a  rebel,  aa  Evagoras 
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was  styled.  Thus  ended  the  Cyprian  wax, 
which  lasted  ten  years,  and  daring  a  part  of 
this  time  employed  a  large  share  of  the  forces 
of  the  Persian  empire  against  a  single  town/ 
and  is  said  by  a  contemporary  to  have  cost 
16,000  talents,  t  This  sum,  indeed,  was  not 
much  more  than  the  valne  of  the  omatnents 
which  the  great  king  constantly  wore  about 
his  person  ;t  it  would  hardly  have  been  missed 
from  his  treasury.  But  it  proved  the  incapaci- 
ty of  the  government  to  wield  the  resources  of 
tiie  state. 

The  danger  which  hung  over  Teribazus 
alarmed  his  son-in-law  Gaos,  and  drove  him 
into  treason  through  fear  lest  he  should  him- 
self be  charged  with  it.  He  won  over  several 
of  his  captains,  and  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  King  of  Egypt,  and  with  Sparta, 
for  aid  against  his  master.  This  rebellion, 
however,  was,  not  long  after,  stifled  by  his 
death — ^the  work,  probably,  of  assassins  hired 
by  the  court — ^though  Tachos,  one  of  his  ofll- 
cers,  who  succeeded  to  his  conunand,  still  main- 
tained an  independent  footing  for  a  short  time, 
in  a  fortress  which  he  built  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia.  In  the  mean  while,  Artaxerxes,  having 
returned  from  his  expedition,  ordered  Teriba- 
zus to  be  brought  to  trial,  and  appointed  three 
Persians,  of  the  highest  reputation  for  probity, 
as  his  judges.  It  was  not  long  before,  that  one 
of  those  horrible  punishments,  wfcich  were 
equally  to  be  dreaded  from  the  justice  and  from 
the  caprice  of  this  barbarous  government,  had 
been  inflicted  on  some  of  their  predecessors  in 
office,  who  had  been  flayed  alive,  that  their 
skins  might  cover  the  seat  of  justice.  Teriba- 
zus obtained  an  impartial  hearing,  and  com- 
pletely refuted  Che  calumnies  of  hi^i  accuser. 
He  was  received  again  into  the  royal  favour, 
and  Orontes  was  lanished  from  the  court  in 
disgrace. 

The  recovery  of  Egypt  was  an  object  which 
had  never  ceased  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
Persian  government  since  its  revolt  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  the  father  of  Artaxerxes.  Before 
the  Cyprian  war,  an  expedition  had  been  sent 
against  it,  under  three  generals,  accounted  the 
ablest  in  the  king*s  service,  Abrocomas,  Ti- 
thraustes,  and  Pharnabazus ;  but  with  such  ill 
success,  that  the  Egyptian  prince  was  encour- 
aged to  act  on  the  offensive,  and  to  aim  at  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Acoris,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
ready  to  furnish  powerful  aid  to  the  enemies  of 
Artaxerxes  in  every  quarter,  and  he  even  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  the  Pisidian  mountain- 
eers, who  paid  not  even  nominal  obedience  to 
the  great  king,  and  were  at  all  times  easily  in- 
duct to  attack  his  more  peaceful  subjects. 

*  But  I  do  not  think  it  can  safely  be  inferred  from  the  lan- 
IfDaare  of  Iiocrates  (Paneg^.,  4  163},  aa  Mr.  Clinton  ■uppoaes 
(F.  H.,  ii.,  p.  380.  Append.,  c.  12 :  On  the  Cymim  War)^ 
that  the  aea*fight  had  taken  place  six  years  berore  the  time 
when  that  passage  of  the  Panegyric  was  written.  At  all 
events,  it  is  very  doubtfal  whether  the  siege  of  Salamis  last- 
ed so  long.  That  Artaxerxes  ever  landed  in  Cyprus  I  utter- 
ly disbelicTe.  The  tMtimony  of  Diodorus  (xir.,  08 ),  so  odd- 
ly worded  (airdtii  riks  iv  rats  Svt^  aarpandais  r6Xiis  hi- 
Tofcv6utwos  iicfdKaii  Svvattsoi  itaSaivu  tU  rf^v  K6irpov)t  is 
not  sntRcient  to  prove  so  strange  a  fact,  0(  which  he  takes 
BO  filrther  notice,  and  which  ianot  mentioned  either  by  Plu- 
tarch or  Isocrates:  for  the  expression  etparcbcaiy  n.  s.,  no 
more  proves  this,  than  it  proves  that  Artaxerxes  was  jnrea- 
Mit  in  person  during  the  whole  of  the  siege. 

t  iMor.,  Evag.,  f  7S.  %  Pint.,  Artaz.,  S4. 


About  the  year  877,  when  it  appears  that  Arta- 
xerxes was  meditating  a  fresh  attempt  upon 
Eg3rpt,  Acoris  collected  a  large  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  whom  he  tempted  by  uncommon- 
ly liberal  pay ;  and,  by  the  like  attraction,  he 
induced  Chabrias  to  take  the  command  of  them. 
Athens,  however,  was  at  this  time  desirous  of 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  Persia,  and,  on  the 
complaint  of  Pharnabazus,  nqt  only  ordered 
Chabrias  to  quit  the  service  of  Acoris,  bat 
promised  to  send  Iphicrates  to  act  with  the 
king's  generals  in  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  An 
army  of  200,000  men  was  raised  for  the  next 
invasion,  which  was  to  be  conducted  by  Phar- 
nabazus, but  was  so  long  delayed,  that  Iphicra- 
tes, who  was  to  support  him  at  the  head  of 
20,000  Greek  mercenaries,  could  not  help  re 
marking,  in  conversation  with  him,  on  the  dif 
ference  between  his  words  and  his  deeds. 
"  The  reason,''  answered  the  satrap,  "  is,  that 
I  am  master  of  my  words ;  my  deeds  depend 
upon  the  king."*  The  best  plans,  it  seems, 
were  always  liable  to  be  suspended  and  defeat- 
ed by  the  interference  of  the  court,  which,  aa 
in  the  case  of  Teribazus,  was  always  open  to 
insidious  suggestions  against  its  most  active 
and  faithful  servants. 

The  army  at  length  began  its  march  from 
Ac^,  in  Syida  (Acre),  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
towards  Egypt,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  800 
galleys  of  war,  200  smaller  vessels,  and  innu- 
merable transports.  Acoris  was  no  longer  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt  -,  but  his  successor,  Nec- 
tanabis,  had  had  ample  time  for  preparation,  and 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  secure  himself 
against  the  threatened  invasion.  He  had  in- 
tersected the  approaches  to  his  kingdom  on  the 
side  of  Pelusium  with  deep  ditches,  had  laid  the 
adjacent  country  under  water,  and  barred  the 
passage  of  the  cansJs.  The  invaders  found  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  river  so  strongly  fortified, 
that  they  did  not  venture  to  make  an  attemnt 
here.  But  Pharnabazus  and  Iphicrates  embark- 
ed with  a  body  of  troops,  and,  landing  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mendesian  arm  with  8000  men,' 
immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  fortress 
which  guard^  it.  Nectanabis  sent  a  small  de- 
tachment of  his  army  to  its  relief,  and  an  en- 
gagement took  place,  in  which  the  Egyptians, 
overpowered  by  the  superior  ntmibers  of  Uie  en 
emy,  who  were  re-enforced  from  their  vessels, 
were  routed,  and  fled  towards  the  fortress,  so 
hotly  pursued  that  the  conquerors  entered  along 
with  them,  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground. 

But  now  a  difference  arose  between  the  Per- 
sian general  and  his  Athenian  colleague.  Iphio- 
rates  having  heard,  from  one  of  the  prisoners, 
that  Memphis  had  been  left  unguarded,  proposed 
immediately  to  sail  up  to  H  and  surprise  it. 
Pharnabazus  did  not  think  it  safe  to  undertake 
such  an  expedition  until  they  w»re  joined  by  the 
remainder  of  their  forces ;  nor  would  he  consent 
to  let  Iphicrates  make  the  attempt,  though  he 
engaged  to  take  the  city  with  hir  mercenaries 
alone.  His  zeal  even  exposed  h-'m  to  suspi- 
cions of  sinister  aims ;  and  the  sharpness  of  his 
remonstrances  offended  Pharnabazus.  who  had, 
indeed,  reasons  for  caution,  as  the  servant  of  a 
jealous  and  ill-informed  despot,  which  did  not 
affect  the  Athenian.    During  this  disputi*  the 

*  Diodonts,  XT.,  41. 
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'Egyptians  had  time  to  send  a  garf  ison  to  Mem- 
pUjB,  and  then  advanced  with  all  their  forces  to 
the  scene  of  their  late  defeat,  where,  though  no 
general  battle  was  fought,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  gave  them  a  great  advantage  over  the 
enemy  in  a  number  of  petty  encounters.*  At 
length,  when  the  season  of  the  inundation  ar- 
lireid,  Pharnabazus,  finding  the  country  inac- 
cessible, determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
and  led  the  armament  back  to  Syria.  Iphicra- 
tes,  fearing  Conon's  fate,  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  escaping  from  the  Persian  camp,  and, 
embarking  by  nigbt,  sailed  away  to  Athens. 
Pharnabazus,  indeed,  laid  the  blame  of  the  fail- 
ure entirely  upon  him — ^not,  perhaps,  either  ma- 
liciously or  ignorantly,  but  to  screen  himself— 
and  sent  ministers  to  Athens  to  complain  of  him. 
The  people  promised  to  punish  him  as  he  should 
appear  to  deserve,  but  shortly  after  appointed 
lum  to  the  command  of  their  own  fleet. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  long  reign  Artaxerxes 
saw  his  throne  beset  with  greater  dangers  than 
had  ever  yet  threatened  the  Persian  monarchy. 
About  the  year  362,  the  satraps  of  Asia  Minor 
conspired  together  in  a  general  insurrection, 
and  entered  into  alliance  on  the  one  hand  with 
Sparta,  on  the  other  with  Tachos,  who  had  now 
succeeded  Nectanabis  in  Egypt.  Ariobarzanes, 
satrap  of  Phrygia,  Orontes  of  Mysia,  Autophro- 
dates  of  Lydia,  Dataraes  of  Gappadocia,  and 
Mausolus,  prince  of  Garia,  are  mentioned  as  the 
leading  members  of  this  coalition.  No  other 
motive  need  be  sought  for  this  oonspiracy  than 
the  natural  desire  of  these  powerful  chiefs  to 
take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  king's  advanced  age  and  do- 
mestic troubles,  in  order  to  erect  their  provinces 
into  independent  kingdoms.  In  the  case  of 
Datames,  however,  we  find  another  example  of 
the  conomon  efifecto  of  a  wretched  system.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  had  served 
the  king  with  the  utmost  loyalty,  and  might 
have  been  the  firmest  bulwark  of  his  throne. 
But  the  calumnies  of  some  envious  courtiers 
had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Artaxerxes  against 
him,  and  Datames  saw  himself  obliged  to  revolt 
to  escape  disgrace  and  ruin.  The  insurrection 
spread,  sdong  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Ionia  to  Egypt.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  court  hardly  retained  its  au- 
thority in  any  of  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  Half  the  revenues  of  the  empire 
ceased  to  fiow  into  the  royal  treasury.  Its  re- 
maining forces  were  not  sufficient  to  suppress 
the  rebellion. 

Bat,  even  in  this  emergency,  there  remained 
one  hope  for  the  government,  and,  happily  for 
it,  one  which  it  required  no  exertion  of  prudence 
or  energy  to  realize.  Though  it  did  not  know 
how  to  preserve  the  fidehty  of  ito  honest  ser- 
vants, it  was  able  to  reward  the  services  of 
traitors.  Such  were  found  among  the  confed- 
erate satraps.  Orontes,  who  had  been  invested 
with  the  supreme  command,  and  intrusted  with 
the  treasure  collected  for  the  pay  of  the  mer- 
cenaries, on  whom  they  chiefly  relied,  tempt- 
ed by  the  prospect  of  promotion,  betrayed  his 
friends,  their  towns,  and  troops,  into  the  king's 
hands.    His  example  was  followed  by  Rheo- 

*  The  nading,  6tk  rijut  r&v  thrXuv  ix^pirnrth  >n  Diodo- 
ly  ST.,  43,  tnoDgh  WMMlinf  puMs  it  over  in  lilence, 
nns  dearlT  to  nqaira  comctioa.    Ittihoald  be  riantv. 
Vol.  U.— Y  ^ 


mithres,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  confederates 
to  Egypt,  and  returned  with  a  subsidy*of  600 
talents,  and  fifty  galleys,  which  he  received 
from  Tachos.  But  immediately  afterward  he 
found  means  to  decoy  several  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  into  his  power,' and  sent  them  in  chains 
to  Artaxerxes.  These  instances  of  treachery 
seem,  either  by  fear  or  contagion,  to  have  dis- 
solved the  league.  The  rebehi,  one  by  one, 
hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  kiAg, 
that  they  might  not  be  deserted  or  betrayed  by 
their  associates.  Datames,  however,  would 
never  again  trust  himself  into  the  power  of  the 
prince  who  had  so  ill  requited  his  faithful  ser- 
vices; and  ArtabaKus,  who  commanded  the 
royal  forces,  was  ordered  to  invade  Gappadocia.* 
But  here,  too,  more  dependance  was  placed  on 
treachery  than  on  arms.  Mithrobfurzanes,  a 
kinsman  of  Datemes,  whom  he  had  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  his  cavalry,  was  induced 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  Datemes,  however, 
contrived,  by  a  stratagem  which  showed  extra- 
ordinary presence  of  mind,  to  defeat  and  punish 
his  perfidy.  He  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy 
just  at  the  moment  that  Mithrobarzanes  was 
joining  them,  and  persuaded  his  troops  that  the 
movemente  of  the  cavalry  had  been  preconcert- 
ed with  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  their  si- 
multaneous approach  led  Artabazus  to  suspect 
a  double  treachery,  and  MithrobarEanes  found 
himself  repelled  by  the  Persians.  In  his  per- 
plexity he  turned  his  arms  against  both  sides, 
and  fell,  with  a  great  part  of  his  troops.  The 
remaining  adirentures  of  Datemes,t  so  far  as 
they  have  been  preserved,  deserve  to  be  menr 
tioned  here,  because  they  illustrate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Persian  government.  After  he  had 
been  deserted  by  his  eldest  son,  and,  it  appears, 
by  most  of  his  forces,  he  still  guarded  the  ap- 
proaches of  his  province  against  the  rojral  army, 
and  so  harassed  and  reduced  it  by  a  series  of 
actions,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  al- 
ways gave  a  decided  advantage  to  his  little 
band,  that  Autophradates,  his  former  associate, 
who  now  commanded  against  him,  was  obliged 
to  invite  him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king ; 
of  course,  on  his  own  terms,  which  left  hun 
really  independent.  The  court  was  just  soiar 
sensible  of  ite  humiliation  as  to  be  still  bent  on 
the  only  kind  of  revenge  which  it  was  able  to 
take  on  the  rebellious  subject  whom  it  had  re- 
htctently  pardoned.  It  laid  continual  snares  for 
his  life,  which,  however,  he  eluded  with  his 
wonted  forethought  and  address.  At  length, 
another  traitor  of  high  rank,  Mithridates,  a  son 
of  his  old  ally,  Ariobarzanes,  was  found  willing 
to  undertake  the  office  of  assassin.  But  it  was 
not  by  any  ordinary  means  that  he  could  obtein 
access  to  Datames,  who  was  constantly  on  his 
guard.  It  was  not  enough  that  he  pretended 
to  have  revolted  from  the  king,  and  to  seek  an 
alliance  with  Datames  for  his  protection.  He 
could  only  win  his  confidence  by  a  series  of 
hostile  inroads,  which,  with  the  secret  sanction 
of  the  court,  he  made  into  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  When  he  had  infested  and  plun- 
dered them  for  a  long  time,  and  had  given  a 
share  of  the  spoil  and  several  captured  fortress- 


*  DiodoniB,  >▼.,  01.    Nepoe,  Datames,  0,  mentions 

dia  as  the  scene  of  this  occamnce,  and  sa^  nothing  aboit 
Artabazus.    Folvenas,  vii.,  31,  7,  assigns  no  place  to  it. 

t  Related  by  Nepos,  and  Polyienas,  tu.,  89 
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'  es  to  Datames,  Datames  began  to  believe  that 
•he  was  aiiiGere  in  bis  professions  of  enmity  to 
Ibe  king,  and  acceded  to  bis  proposal  of  a  pri- 
Tato  conference,  to  wbicb  tbey  were  to  come 
unarmed.  Tbe  place  was  fixed  by  Datames 
himself;  bntMithridates  caused  some  weapons 
to  be  hidden  there  beforehand,  and  when  their 
iolerTiew  waa  over,  pretending  that  be  bad  still 
something  to  say,  killed  him  with  a  sword  which 
he  had  drawn  out  while  his  back  was  turned. 

This  event  took  place,  perhaps,  under  Ochus, 
the  son  of  Artazeizes,  to  whose  charactor  this 
crooked  policy  was  peculiarly  congenial.  Ar- 
taxerxes  died  in  358,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four, 
yet,  it  is  said,  of  a  broken  heart,  the  father  of 
118  children,  three  of  whom  were  accounted 
legitimate,  and  capable  of  succeeding  to  the 
tfairone.  To  prevent  a  civil  war,  such  as  bad 
disturbed  the  beginning  of  his  own  reign,  he 
adopted  tbe  extraordinary  resolution  of  pro- 
claiming Darius,  the  eldest,  king  in  his  own 
lifetime,  permitting  him  to  wear  the  tiara  up- 
right, hitherto  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
reigning  prince.  It  was  customary  for  the  suc- 
cessor, when  appointed  in  the  reign  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, to  name  a  present  which  be  desired 
from  the  sovereign.  Darius,  on  this  occasion, 
made  a  request  which  deeply  offended  his  fa- 
ther: he  asked  for  Aspasia,  a  beautiful  Ionian, 
who,  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  bad  been  trans- 
ferred from  his  harem  to  his  brother's.  The 
king,  indeed,  did  not  express  his  displeasure  by 
words;  but  be  first  bade  Aspasia  make  her 
dioice  of  a  master,  and  when  she  decided  in 
fevQur  of  his  son,  did  not  suffer  him  to  possess 
her  long.  He  appointed  her  priestess  of  Anai- 
tis,  the  goddess  worshipped  at  Ecbatana,  whom 
the  Greeks  compared  to  their  Artemis,  and 
whose  ministers  were  devoted  to  perpetual  cel- 
ibacy. Darius,  irritated  by  his  disappointment, 
lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Teri- 
bazos,  whom  Artaxerxea  had  provoked  by  a 
aimilar  breach  of  promise,  and  who  now  per- 
aoaded  tbe  prince  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
supplanted  by  his  youngest  brother  Ochus. 
Thus  he  waa  instigated  to  conspire  against  his 
iather*a  life ;  but  was  betrayed  by  one  of  bis 
servams,  and  put  to  death,  it  was  sa^  by  the 
king's  hand. 

There  now  remained  but  two  barriers  be- 
tween Ochus  and  the  succession.  Ariaspes, 
the  second  legitimate  prince,  was  genenOy  be- 
loved on  account  of  the  mildness  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  desired  by  the  people  as  their  future 
king.  The  favourite  of  Artaxerxes  himself 
was  another  son  named  Arsames,  whose  abili- 
tiea  made  him  doubly  formidable.  Ochus,  in- 
deed, had  a  firiend  in  the  palace,  who  supported 
his  interest,  the  Princess  Atossa,  whom  her  la- 
ther, either  licensed  by  the  Magian  doctrine,  or 
earless  of  all  restraints,  bad  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  wives.  But  be  did  not  rely  upon  h^ 
infiuence :  be  determined  to  rid  himself  of  his 
two  rivals.  Ariaspes  he  alarmed  by  false  re- 
porto  of  the  king's  displeasure,  and  threate 
against  his  life,  until  be  drove  him  to  suicide. 
Artaxerxes  could  only  bewail  his  loss,  and  sus- 
pect the  cause ;  but  he  clung  the  more  fondly 
to  his  fiivourite  son.  Ochus  now  grew  more 
reckless,  and  employed  a  son  of  Teribazus  to 
deqmteh  Arsames.  The  old  king  saw  himself 
bereft  of  hie  last  hope,  and  surrounded  by  as- 


sassins: he  sank  under  the  shod^ ;  and  Ochus, 
who  also  assumed  the  title  of  Artaxerxes, 
mounted  the  blood-staijied  throne.  A  general 
massacre  of  his  father's  surviving  children,  and 
of  all  who  were  connected  with  Siem,  or  bad*in 
any  way  incurred  his  suspicions,  was  the  first 
act  of  his  reign. 

Such  a  character  would  not  have  been  ill  suit- 
ed to  a  station  which,  above  all  things,  required 
energy  and  decision,  if  he  had  not  provoked  en- 
mity by  his  wanton  cruelty.  But  Artabazus, 
who  had  defended  his  father's  throne  against 
the  rebellious  satraps,  himself  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt  against  him.  Two  or  three  years 
before  the  death  of  Artaxerxes,  Tachos  had  fit- 
ted out  a  fleet  of  200  galleys,  had  raised  an  army 
of  80,000  Egyptians,  and  had  sent  to  Sparta  for^ 
aid,  with  pay  for  10,000  mercenaries.  Afler  the 
general  peace  which  followed  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  from  which  Sparta  was  excluded  because 
she  would  not  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Messenia,  she  waa  reduced  to  a  state  of  di»> 
contented  feebleness,  unable  either  to  give  up 
her  projects  of  ambition  and  revenge,  or  to 
move  a  step  towards  the  execution  of  them. 
Only  one  prospect  seemed  open  for  her :  the 
hope  of  retieving  her  poverty  by  the  subsidies 
of  her  Asiatic  allies.  With  this  view,  tbe  over- 
tures of  the  revolted  satraps  had  been  favouT- 
ably  received,  and  the  request  of  Tachos  waa 
readily  granted.  Agesilaus  himself,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  superintended  the 
levies,  and  took  the  command  of  the  troops, 
which  included  a  thousand  men  furnished  by 
Sparta,  destined  to  serve  in  Egypt,*  where  he 
expected  that  the  conduct  of  the  war  would  be 
entirely  committed  to  him.  Tachos,  however, 
bad  engaged  Chabrias,  who  was  always  ready 
to  accept  a  foreign  commission,  to  command 
his  fleet :  Agesilaus  was  keenly  mortified  by 
this  disappointmeot ;  and,  it  is  said,  was  also 
wounded,  on  bis  arrival  in  Egypt,  by  an  indis- 
creet jest  with  which  Tachos  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  diminutive  and  deformed  person 
of  so  renowned  a  general,  t  As  on  many  former 
occasions,  he  allowed  bis  personal  feelings  to 
afllbct  bis  pohtical  measures.  Tachos,  against 
his  advice,  made  an  expedition  into  Phoenicia* 
leaving  bis  brother  to  govern  in  his  absence. 
This  man  seized  the  oppcNtunity  to  transfer  the 
crown  to  his  own  son  Nectanabis,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  king,  bis  uncle,  into  Pbcenicia, 
and  had  been  sent  by  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Egyptian  troops  to  reduce  some  cities  of  Syria, 
with  such  advantages,  Nectanabis  soon  won 
over  the  army,  and  was  acknowledged  as  king 
by  tbe  people :  his  next  object  was  to  gain  the 
Greek  mercenaries  and  their  leaders ;  and  he 
sent  bis  emissaries  to  sound  Chabrias  and  Ages- 
ilaus. Chabrias  would  not  desert  his  employ- 
er ;  but  Agesilaus,  cloaking  his  prejudices  under 
a  show  of  patriotism,  declared  that  he,  being 
not  a  private  adventurer,  but  sent  out  on  a  palK 
lie  mission,  could  only  consult  the  interesto  of 
Sparte,  and  would  not  decide  between  the  rivals 
until  be  had  received  instructions  from  hooie. 

*  I  lun«  oonbined  tiia  aoooiut  of  IHodonu,  zv.,  OS,  and 
PluUrch,  Agas.,  80. 

tTbeopompiu  (and  an  EgrpCian  Ustorian,  Lvcoaa  ti 
Naucratia)  ia  Athenaua,  ziv.,  0.  Ona  might  iniar  fma  tin 
•tory  that  Tachoa  apoka  Oreek,  and  eTan  read  Gfaek  aa- 
than,  for  ha  ia  aaid  to  bava  qaolad  the  Una,  "Qtiwsm  4iaafc 
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The  answer  wfaieh  the  gOTenunent  made  to  his 
inquiry  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  nse  his  own 
discretion ;  and  be  then  openly  joined  Nectana- 
his  with  all  his  meroenaries.  Thus  abandoned, 
Taefaos  fled  to  Artaicerzes,  who,  hopmg  to  make 
good  nse  of  him  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  gave 
him  a  gracious  reception. 

In  the  mean  while,  howeyer,  a  new  pretender 
arose  in  Egypt  to  dispute  the  erown  with  Neo- 
tanabts.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  more 
popular  candidate,  for  his  forces  lar  outnumber- 
ed those  of  his  riyal ;  and  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  gaining  Agesilaus  over  to  his  side. 
Nectaimbis  himself  entertained  suspicions  of 
his  ally,  which,  indeed,  his  late  conduct  too 
meU  justified;  and  Plutarch  intimates  that  it 
Vas  chiefly  dread  of  the  shame  which  would 
have  attended  a  second  desertion  that  prevent- 
ed him  from  going  over  to  the  side  which  for- 
tune now  seemed  to  favour.  He  ^ad  not  been 
aUe,  at  first,  to  prevail  on  Nectanabis  to  attack 
the  enemy's  undisciplined  troops :  he  was  dis- 
mayed by  their  superiority  in  numbers,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  shut  up  and  besie^  in  his 
capital.  A  trench  was  begun  round  it,  which, 
when  completed,  would  have  cut  oflTall  hope  of 
relie£  Nectanabis  was  now  eager  for  a  "battle, 
as  his  last  chance  of  stopping  the  circumvaUa- 
tton,  which  would  soon  have  forced  him  to  sur- 
reader,  as  the  place  was  not  stocked  with  pro- 
visions for  a  siege.  But  AgesiUus,  notwith- 
atandiag  the  expostulations  and  reproaches  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  impatience  of  his  Greek 
troops,  refused  to  lead  them  out  until  the  two 
ends  of  the  trench  were  only  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  interval  just  sufllcient  to  allow 
room  to  form  them  in  battle  array.  He  then, 
bjr  skilful  mamsuvres,  drew  the  enemy  into  an 
engagement  on  this  ground,  where  the  greatest 
part  of  their  forces  was  uscdeas,  while  Uie  rest, 
crowded  together,  were  exposed  to  the  attack 
of  his  little  army,  which  was  covered  on  either 
ibnk  by  t^e  trench.  The  result  was  a  complete 
victory,  which  secured  the  throne  to  Nectana- 
1^.  Agesilaus  then  set  out  homeward  with 
330  talents,  which  he  received  as  the  reward 
of  his  services.  But  he  was  taken  ill  in  his 
passage,  and  died  at  a  desert  place  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  called  the  Harbour  of  Menelaus.  His 
body— -preserved  in  wax,  as  honey  was  not  to 
be  pio(Mired — ^was  carried  to  Sparta  to  receive 
its  royal  obsequies.  We  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  that  Artabazus  maintained 
himself  for  a  considerable  time,  though  with 
various  success,  against  the  court,  chiefly  |)y 
the  help  of  Greek  soldiers  and  generals,  as 
Chares  and  Pammenes,  and  that  Ochus  was 
obliged  to  threaten  Athens,  and  to  conciliate 
Thebes  by  a  subsidy,  to  deprive  the  rebel  of 
these  resources.*  With  a  view,  no  doubt,  to 
strengthen  his  interest  among  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
tabazus had  married  a  Rhodian  lady,  whose 
brothers.  Mentor  and  Memnon,  for  a  time  aided 
him  actively  in  his  enterprises.  At  length, 
however,  his  fortune  deserted  him,  and  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  fly  from  Asia,  and  took 
lefrige  with  Memnon  at  Philip's  court  Mentor 
entered  into  the  service  of  Nectanabis  as  the 
eGminander  of  his  Greek  troops,  and  soon  found 
an  opportunity  of  benefiting  his  kinsman  in  a 
way  that  he  could  least  ha^e  expected.   Ochus, 

*  iUte,  p.  8S,  111. 


in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  renewed  the  at- 
tempts which  had  been  so  often  made  for  the 
recovery  of  Egypt,  but  with  even  worse  sue* 
oess :  the  generals  he  employed  were  so  signal- 
ly defeated,  that  he  himself  incurred  the  ridioale 
of  the  Egyptians*  and  other  provinces  were  en- 
couraged to  follow  their  example.  The  inso- 
lence and  exactions  of  the  Persian  satraps  and 
generals,  who  had  their  headquarters  at  Sidon 
during  the  preparations  foi;  the  war  with  Egypt, 
roused  the  city  to  an  insurrection,  which  soon 
spread  throughout  Phoenicia.  The  Sidonians 
not  only  seized  and  put  to  death  many  of  the 
Persians  who  had  provoked  their  resentment, 
aad  burned  a  magazine  of  fodder  which  had 
been  coUeoted  for  the  next  campaign  in  Egypt, 
but,  personallv  to  insult  the  king,  cut  dowi^  the 
trees  of  a  plan  in  the  outskirts  where  his  predr 
eoessors  had  sometimes  lodged.  They  enter- 
ed into  alliance  with  Nectanabis,  and  began  t» 
build  galleys,  and  to  lay  in  ammunition  and  pro 
visions,  and  to  assemble  mercenary  troops 
Ochus  was  so  much  incensed  at  their  conduct, 
that  he  resolved  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  them  in  person,  aad,  at  the  same  time, 
to  revenge  the  a^nts  he  had  snfl!bred  from  the 
Egyptians. 

In  the  mean  while  the  example  of  Phcenicia 
animated  Cyprus  to  revolt.  The  island  was  at 
this  time  divided  among  nine  petty  pVinces,^ 
who  had  all  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Persian  king,  and  now  leagued  themselves 
together  to  assert  their  independence.  Ochus 
.sent  orders  to  Idrieus,  prince  of  Oaria,  to  col- 
lect an  armament,  and  suppress  the  Cyprian  .in- 
surrection ;  and  Idrieus,  having  assembled  for- 
ty galleys  aad  8000  mercenaries,  placed  them 
under  the  command  of  Evagoras,  a  son,  it  ap- 
pears, of  the  prince  whose  actions  we  have  al- 
ready related,  and  of  Phocion,  who  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  induced,  by  friendship  for 
Evagoras,  to  engage  in  this  e^)edition,  which 
otherwise  must,  we  should  suppose,  have  been 
somewhstf  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples. They  landed  in  Cyprus,  and  found  so 
Tick  a  booty,  that  adventurers  from  various 
quarters,  desirous  of  a  share,  flocked  to  their 
camp,  and  soon  doubled  the  fovce  of  their 
army.  The  Cyprian  princes  were  unable  to 
make  head  against  them ;  and  after  having  re- 
duced the  rest  of  the  island  to  submission,  they 
sat  down  before  Salamis,  which — ^we  know  not 
Uirough  what  vicissitudes— had  now  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Pnytagoras,  a  relative,  it 
seems,  of  the  royal  house.*  Tet  Evagoras 
was  not  destined  to  recover  his  patrimony. 
He  himself  fell  under  the  suspicions  of  Ochus, 
was  first  obliged  to  accept  a  government  in 
Asia  by  way  of  compensation,  and,  being  char- 
ged with  some  misoonduct  in  it,  fled  to  Cy- 
prus, where  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  deatih. 
Pnytagoras  was  pardoned,  and  idlowed  to  re- 
tain Sahmiis. 

While  Ochus  was  awsemhling  his  forces  in 
Babylon,  the  Insurgents  in  Phcenicia  carried  on 
a  successful  wfriare  with  the  satraps  of -the 
neighbouring  provinces,  Belesys  of  Syria,  and 
Mazsus  of  Cilloia.  Sidon,  like  the  other  Pho^ 
nician  cities,  was  governed  by  a  magistrate, 
who— probably  with  veiy  limited  anthority— ^ 
bore  the  title  of  king.    Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Aia- 

*  PMiKmioi  Id  iEltaa,  V.  H.,  TiL,  97. 
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ioB  formed  a  league,  which  seems  to  have 
ruled  the  rest  of  Phoenicia ;  and  their  princes 
held  regular  meetings  in  Tripolis,  a  joint  colo- 
ny, as  the  name  (Triburg)  imports,  of  the 
three  leading  cities.*  Tennes,  who  was  now 
King  of  Sidon,  had  receiYed  snccours  from 
Egypt,  consisting  of  4000  Greek  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  But 
though,  with  the  aid  of  these  auxiliaries,  his 
afibirs  went  on  prosperously,  and  the  enemy 
was  not  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  Phoenicia, 
Tennes,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  great 
anny  led  by  the  king  himself,  and  perhaps  dis- 
trusting his  confederates,  determined  to  secure 
for  himself  the  advantages  of  the  first  act  of 
treachery.  He  despatched  a  trusty  messenger, 
named  Thessalio,  to  Ochns,  with  the  offer  of 
surrendering  Sidon,  and  aiding  him  in  the  re- 
covery of  Egypt,  where,  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  country,  his  services  would  be  peculiarly 
valuable.  Ochus  joyfuUy  accepted  these  pro- 
posals, which  promised  the  fullest  gratification 
of  his  revenge  against  Sidon ;  though  he  was 
at  first  so  indignant  at  the  demand  of  the  sol- 
emn pledge — the  king's  right  hand — which 
Thessalio  was  instructed  to  ask  for,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  putting  him  to  death.  Pru- 
dence, however,  got  the  b^ter  of  bis  pride,  and 
he  gave  the  royal  surety,  which  hail  always 
been  held  inviolably  sacred:  as  the  engage- 
ment of  a  king  whose  people  deemed  truth  the 
first  of  virtues.  Tennes,  before  he  took  this 
step,  had  made  himself  sure  of  Mentor's  con- 
currence, on  which  he  reckoned  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  design.  When  Qchus  appeared  be- 
fore Sidon,  which,  in  the  mean  while,  had  been 
fortified  with  a  triple  trench,  and  with  higher 
and  stronger  walls,  and  abundantly  provided 
with  all  necessaries  for  sustaining  a  long  siege, 
Tennes  went  out,  on  pretence  of  attending  the 
congress  at  Tripolis,  with  an  ^escort  of  600  vien, 
probably  mercenaries  devoted  to  his  interest, 
and  accompanied  by  100  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens as  his  counsellors,  leaving  Mentor  to 
guard  the  city.f  But  when  he  approached  the 
Persian  camp,  he  caused  his  counsellors  to  be 
arrested,  and  delivered  them  up  to  Ochus,  who 
immediately  ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death. 

Tidings  of  this  event  were,  it  seems,  soon 
carried  to  the  city ;  and  though  the  Sidonians 
had  been  so  resolutely  bent  on  resistance  as  to 
bum  their  ships  Ut  prevent  any  citizen  from 
seeking  safety  in  flight,  they  were  so  dismayed 
by  the  treachery  of  Tennes,  that  they  descend- 
ed to  implore  the  enemy's  mercy,  and  sent  out 
500  of  their  remaining  chief  men,  with  the  en- 
signs of  supphants,  to  the  Persian  camp.  When 
they  drew  near,  Ochus  asked  Tennes  whether 
he  engaged  to  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
city;  and,  having  received  that  assurance, 
commanded  the  ambassadors  to  be  cut  in  pie- 
ces. He  then  marched  up  to  the  quarter  where 
the  Greeks  were  on'  guard,  and  Tennes  re- 
quired them  to  open  the  gates.  The  citizens 
could  not  prevent  them  fh>m  obeying  this  or- 
der, which  was  enforced  by  liieir  own  chief; 
they  could  only  disappoint  the  tyrant's  revenge 
by  a  voluntary  death.  By  a  unanimous  reso- 
Intion,  they  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  perish- 

*  IModorat,  xn.t  45.    Stnbo.  xri.,  p.  86S,  Tandin. 
t  Diodonia  (xti.,  45)  says  ftipof  rfis  irtfXcwf.    Thi«  mmy 
aam  beea  citboT  aome  qoarter,  or  Um  citadaL 


ed  with  their  wives  and  children  in  the  flames. 
Instead  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  city,  Ochus 
found  little  more  than  the  ashes  of  a  vast  fu- 
neral pyre  containing  the  remains  of  more 
than  40,000  dead.  The  treasure  contained  in 
the  conflagration  was  so  great  that  he  sold  the 
ruins  for  a  vast  sum.  It  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  royal  hand, 
probably  in  the  first  transports  of  his  baflled 
rage,  he  put  Tennes  to  death.  Mentor  was 
too  important  an  auxiliary  to  be  so  treated ; 
his  troops  were  incorporated  among  the  other 
mercenaries  of  the  Persian  army ;  for  Ochus 
had  sent  envoys  to  all  the  principal  Greek 
cities  to  levy  soldiers  for  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Athena  and  Sparta  had  declined  to 
spend  the  blood  of  their  citizens  in  such  a 
cause.  But  Thehes  had  sent  1000  heavy- 
armed  under  Lacrates,  and  Argos  fiiniished 
3000  under  a  leader  named  Nicostratus,  of  ex- 
traordinary bodily  strength  and  prowess,  which, 
however,  if  he,  indeed,  wore  a  lion's  skin,  and 
armed  himself  vnth  a  club,  in  mimicry  of  Her- 
cules, must  have  been  far  greater  than  his  dis- 
cretion. Six  thousand  more  were  contributed 
by  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
afl  joined  the  Persian  army  soon  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Sidon.  Ochus  then  began  his  mardi 
towards  Egypt.  In  the  approach  to  Pelusimn 
he  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,*  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  through  ignorance  of  the 
country ;  though  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  in  a  road  which  the  Persian  armies  had 
so  often  traversed  of  late,  he  can  have  been  in 
want  of  guides ;  perhaps  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  ground  itself  were  subject  to 
variation.  On  his  arrival,  he  divided  his  Greek 
forces  into  three  columns,  each  placed  under 
the  command  of  two  generals,  a  Greek  and  a 
Persian.  The  first  of  thes6  divisions,  which 
was  destined  to  act  against  Pelusium,  consist- 
ed of  the  Boeotians  under  Lacrates,  and  a  great 
body  of  barbarian  infantry  and  cavalry,  under 
Rhosaces,  a  Persian  of  the  highest  rsuok,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  Seven  who  conspired 
against  the  Magians.  We  are  not  distinctly 
informed  as  to  the  relation  in  which  these  two 
officers  stood  to  each  other ;  but  the  expres- 
sions used  by  Diodorusf  seem  to  imply  that  the 
military  operations  were  to  be  conducted  by 
Lacrates,  subject  to  the  control  of  his  col- 
league. The  second  division  contained  the 
Argives,  and  was  commanded  by  Nicostratus 
and  a  Persian  named  Aristazanes,  who  held 
the  office  of  Eisangeleus,  one  of  the  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  court.  The  third  was  commit- 
ted to  Mentor  and  the  king's  chief  favourite, 
the  eunuch  Bagoas,  under  whom  were  placed 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  king  himself,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces,  stayed  behind  to 
await  the  issue  of  their  operations,  and  to 
watch  the  turn  of  afiTairs.  On  the  other  hand, 
Nectanabis  had  made  active,  and,  it  seems,  ju- 
dicious, preparations  for  the  defence  of  hilB 


♦  The  BdpaBpa.  Diodorut,  xvi.,  4« :  KUTavr^i  hi  H^ 
peydXirv  A/ftwrv,  ratf*  ^  Irri  rtk  tcaXotiusva  fid^aB^^  Bat 
Stnbo  (xri.,  p.  371,  Tancha.)  plaoea  them  nearer  to  Paln- 
siam.    After  the  Serbonic  Laxe  and  Mount  Caaioa  ccmiea 

iht  UtiXo6eio9  bS6it  where  are  rd  to6s  HiiXowlif  BttpaOfa, 
miti  i  xapeicxeiiuvos  NctAos,  ^ueti  McAdy  icaliXiMv 
forwv  T&v  rmruv. 
^  t  xri.,  47 :  crparnrhv  fih  hc^imt  AtucpintVt  hf^iva  H 
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lingdom.  He  had  taken  20,000  Greeks  and  as 
many  Libyans  into  his  pay,  and  had  60,000 
Egyptian  troops.  The  wh^le  eastern  side  of 
the  Delta  was  protected  by  a  chain  of  fortress- 
es, as  well  as  by  new  can^,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  boats  had  been  collected  to  guard  the 
passages  of  the  river. 

The  invaders  made  their  attack  in  three  di- 
rections. While  the  first  division  remained  be- 
fore Pelusium,  Mentor  and  Bagoas  marched 
southward,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta 
towards  Bubastus  ;  Nicostratus  and  Aristaza- 
nes,  taking  Egyptian  guides,  whose  families 
were  left  behind  as  hostages,  embarked  their 
troops,  and  endeavoured  to  find  an  entrance 
through  one  of  the  more  western  branches  of 
the  river.    The  success  of  this  last  expedition 
decided  the  event  of  the  war.    They  landed 
their  forces  unperceived,  and  encamped  within 
the  Delta ;  were  attacked  by  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries  under  Clinius,  a  Ooan,  but  defeat- 
ed them  with  great  slaughter,  and  killed  their 
general.    This  disaster  dismayed  Nectanabis, 
who  imagined  that  there  was  no  longer  any  ob- 
stacle to  prevent  the  whole  Persian  army  from 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  and, 
instead  of  advancing  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  to  repel  Nicostratus,  fell  back  upon  Mem- 
phis.   Diodoms  thinks  that  he  would  not  have 
committed  this  error  if  he  had  taken  some 
Greek  general  for  his  counsellor,  but  that  the 
success  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  prece- 
ding inTasion,  when  he  was  aided  by  two  ex- 
perienced Greek  officers,  Diophantus  the  Athe- 
nian, and  Lamius  the  Spartan — ^names  else  un- 
known— ^had  elated  him  with  a  false  confidence 
in  his  own  abilities.    The  efibct  of  this  step 
was  to  dishearten  his  best  troops.    Hitherto 
Pelusium  had  been  vigorously  defended.    The 
Boeotians,  who  had  thought  to  take  it  by  as- 
sault on  their  first  arrival,  found  themselves 
repulsed  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  obliged 
to  resort  to  a  surer  but  tardier  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.    Lacrates  diverted  the  stream  which 
protected  it  into  another  channel,  raised  a 
mound  across  its  bed,  and  then  battered  the 
walls  with  his  engines.    But  the  Greeks,  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  place  was  intrusted, 
raised  new  walls  and  wooden  towers  behind 
the  breaches,  and  continued  to  fight  manfully, 
ontQ  they  heard  of  the  retreat  of  Nectanabis. 
They  then  thought  themselves  abandoned,  and 
made  overtures  to  Lacrates,  who  engaged  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Greece 
with  all  their  property.     But  Bagoas,  whom 
the  king  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  place, 
allowed  his  barbarian  troops  to  plunder  them 
as  they  marched  out ;  and  Lacrates  was  so  in- 
dignant at  this  breach  of  the  capitulation,  that 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  fall  upon  ttteir  allies 
and  protect  their  countrymen.    Bagoas  him- 
self was  obliged  to  fly,  and  complained  of  the 
condact  of  Lacrates  to  the  king ;  but  even  the 
inflnence  of  the  favourite  could  not  lead  Ochus 
to  overlook  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  his  Greek  generals :  he  reproved 
Bagoas,  and  punished  the  other  ofienders  with 
death. 

Babastos,  on  its  huge  brick  terraces,*  miglit 
likewise  have  sustain^  a  long  siege,  if  its  gates 
had  not  been  opened  by  fear  and  treachery. 


Mentor  spread  a  report  through  his  camp  that 
it  was  the  king's  purpose  to  pardon  adl  who 
should  surrender  their  towns  to  him,  but  that 
those  who  held  out  should  suffer  the  fate  of 
Sidon ;  and  he  connived  at  the  escape  of  his 
Egyptian  prisoners,  that  they  might  carry  this 
intelligence  to  their  homes.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  as  in  all  the  towns  the  garrisons 
were  part  natives,  part  Greeks,  each  race  be- 
came eager  to  get  the  start  of  the  other,  and 
secure  the  royd  &vour  for  itself.  Hence  at 
Bubastus  the  Egyptians  clandestinely  sent  an 
envoy  with  an  offer  of  surrender  to  Bagoas : 
but  the  Greeks  having  seized  him,  and  detect- 
ed his  conmussion,  feU  upon  the  Egyptian  gar- 
rison, and  forced  it,  alter  some  loss  of  kUled 
and  wounded,  to  take  refuge  in  one  quarter  of 
the  town.  Each  party  then  hastened  to  sur- 
render. The  Egyptians  cdled  in  Bagoas,  the 
Greeks  treated  with  Mentor.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  sinular  rivalry  between  the  two  gener- 
als on  the  Persian  side :  each  desired  the  hon- 
our of  the  conquest  for  himself.  Mentor  se- 
cretly encouraged  the  Greeks  to  attack  Bagoas 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  entered  the  city. 
Accordingly,  when  he  had  marched  in  with  a 
part  of  ha  troops,  expecting  no  resistance,  tiie 
Greeks  suddenly  shut  the  gates,  cut  his  men  to 
pieces,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Mentor  had  the 
merit  of  procuring  his  release,  and  the  glory 
of  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  city ;  and  l^ 
this  device  won  the  friend^p  of  Bagoas  and 
the  favour  of  Ochus,  and  thus  rose  to  posts 
which  had  never  before  been  conferred  on  a 
Greek.  The  other  fortified  towns  followed  the 
example  of  Bubastus ;  and  Nectanabis,  despair- 
ing of  Memphis  in  the  midst  of  so  general  an 
abandonment  of  his  cause,  gave  it  up  himself, 
and  fled  into  Ethiopia,  or  —  according  to  an 
Eastern  legend  which  would  have  made  Alex- 
ander an  Egyptian  —  to  the  court  of  Phitip.* 
Ochus,  having  thus  become  master  of  Egypt 
almost  without  a  blow,  indulged  his  revenge  m 
the  wildest  excesses  of  tyrannical  cruelty  and 
insolence.  He  delighted  especially  in  wound- 
ing the  religious  feelings  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ple, while  he  gratified  his  rapacity  bv  the  plun- 
der and  profaination  of  their  sepulclures  and 
temples.  Even  the  archives  of  the  temples  be- 
came a  treasure  to  Bagoas,  to  whom  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  afterward  paid  large  sums  for  the 
sacred  records  which  had  been  carried  away 
into  Persia.! 

*  SynoeUttS,  p.  487,  ed.  Bomx. :  ho  «dd0,  fyfUa  icmi  'OXvjc- 
m^i  mxOtit  oih  yonrtias  tAiv  i«Jff»  *AMiavSpov.  Tae 
well-known  ttory  in  Herbelot  (BibSothiftie  Orientalet  Da- 
RAB)  waa  inrented  by  Penian  Tnnitj  in  the  nme  spirit. 
Darab  (Dariaa)  has  conquered  Filikoua  (Philip),  and  de- 
mands his  daughter  in  marriage.  Darab  ayant  recu  la  fille 
de  Philippe  pour  sa  femme,  et  s*  appercoTant  dis  la  pre- 
miere nuit  de  les  noces  qae  oette  pnnceese  avoit  I'haleiae 
mauraise,  reaolut  de  la  renvoyer  4  son  p^,  quoiqa'  elle  fAt 
dAjA  enceinte.  Philippe  la  fit  aoiffnensement  ganler  Josqu' 
4  oe  qu'etle  ae  Hkt  deUTrde  de  son  fruit.  Elle  aoooneha  d^va 
fils,  qui  fttt  nomm^  Alexandre  leqael  Philippe  d4clara  loi 
appartenir.    So  an  old  Saxon  legend  traced  tne  coiu^aeror'i 

&  origin  to  Alfred  (Thierry,  Hist,  de  la  CoMjuite^  1.  viii.^  t.  ^ 
<7,  Br.),  The  anecdote  nreserred  by  Athensus  (ir.,  o. 
)  from  the  .Sgypti^  of  Xyncens,  that  Ochus  took  the 
Egyptian  king  pnsoner,  only  prores  that  this  is  a  writer  of 
little  anthori^. 

t  The  reeorery  of  Egypt  is  aasined  by  Diodoms  to  the 
year  Ol.  crii.,  S  (B.C.  350).  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  fi.,  ii.,  Appeoft- 
dix,  c  18,  Kin^t  ofFtrne^  p.  S16)  mentions  this  date  with- 
out any  c^yfection,  and  apparently  only  to  confirm  its  aooa* 
racy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  observed  that  it 
is  atteriy  irreconcilable  with  the  nceiTed  date  of  the  Muv 
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Mentor  was  rewarded  with  a  satrapy  which 
ncluded  all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  also  obtained  the  pardon  of  his  brother  and 
of  Artabaztts,  whose  eleven  sons  be  adTanced 
to  high  militaTy  rank.  This  promotion,  howev- 
er,  was  no  donbt  owing  to  the  fear,  rather  than 
to  the  gratitode  of  Oehosi  who  had  now  begun 
to  entertain  serious  apprehensions  of  Philip*s 
designs,  and  felt  the  need  of  an  able  officer  in 
this  station,  the  rather  as  there  were  stfll  some 
insuiigettts  remaining,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
his  authority.  Mentor  was  the  better  qualified 
for  such  a  post,  as  he  was  not  restrained  by  any 
sempies  from  promoting  his  master's  interests. 
One  example  of  his  mode  of  proceeding  desenres 
notice  from  its  connexion  with  the  fortunes  of 
Aristotle.  A  Bithynian  adTentnrer,  named  En- 
bidos,  had  founded  a  little  principality  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia,  including  the  strong  towns  of 
Atarneus  and  Assus,  and  at  his  death  transmit- 
ted it  to  his  fiiTourite  servant  Hermias.  Her- 
nana  had  receiyed  a  liberal  education  at  Athens, 
and,  as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  Aristotle.  When  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  gOTemment  of  his  little  state,  he  invited  both 
Aristotle  and  Xenocrates  to  his  court,  where 
they  stayed  until  his  misfortunes  compelled  them 
to  make  a  precipitate  flight.  The  independence 
of  Hernias  appeared  to  insult  the  majesty  of 
the  empire,  and  Mentor  determined  to  pot  an 
end  to  it.  But  he  did  not  think  himself  strong 
enough  to  effect  his  purpose  with  the  forces  he 
had  at  his  disposal,  or  preferred  artifice  as  the 
easier  ooorse.  He  affected  to  seek  the  friend'^ 
ship  of  Hemuas,  who  was  generous  and  guile» 
less,  and  probably  placed  more  confidence  in  the 
Greek  than  he  would  have  done  in  a  Persian 
satrap.  He  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
an  interview  with  Mentor,  and  was  immediate- 
ly arrested.    Mentor  used  his  ring  to  aoaredit 

nt  of  Itocntes  (B.G.  t46),  which  I  hw  adonted  wMi  Mr. 
Clintoii,  on  the  groutid  of  iotonuU  oridenci  whkdi  ho  atatoo 
in  his  Tables  under  that  year.  Bat  in  this  work,  which,  on 
these  snppoeiiions,  was  written  fonr  yean  after  the  recov- 
ery of  Egypt,  Isooratee  apeake  of  it  at  still  indepettdent,  and 
aa  hanng  defeated  the  laat  araaament  wil^  which  it  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Kinf  of  Peisia,  so  as  to  be  more  than 
ever  inclined  to  despise  him  (^  117, 118).  Wesseling,  in  his 
aeto  on  Diodoras,  xri.,  48,  thinks  that  this  was  the  expedi- 
tieit  there  mentioned  by  his  author,  in  which  Nectaaabis 
was  aided  by  Diophautus  and  Lamlus.  If  so,  either  Diodo- 
ms  was  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  the  first  occasion  oo 
which  Oehns  ioraded  Brypt  in  person  was  that  of  the  con- 
(jnaat,  or  else  laoorates  haa,  with  more  than  usual  neffleot 
of  historical  accuracy,  misrepresented  the  fiwt  which  be 
mentions,  since  he  most  plainlT  expresses  that  the  king 
commanded  in  person,  and  had  been  most  disgracefully  re- 

gilsed.  Egypt,  he  says,  had  been  in  a  state  of  revolt,  car' 
thov  t6v  xMiwy— that  is,  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas :  oi 
f(^  dAA*  it^iOoihrro  fdj  mrc  paffiXedi  ahr^i  frotnadnafOi  orp6r- 
TUtttf  Kpariioat . . . .  v9v  d'  t^roi  <lir^XXa(ey  avrod;  roi;  6imn 
rm^ov.  eefnra^aojrcvatfflhfsvoc  yh^  ^ivaiuv  Snjv  o*^  r*  f» 
srXe/ffTffv,  Ktd  OTparsioai  ti^  a«roi>f ,  dirXX9cv  UMtv  o^  n6»ov 
firrffia%^  £XXa  Kal  KaraYtytuBtU  Kat  o6las  oUrt  jSafftXm'uir 
eers  oT^aryfYitif  d^iof  c/mm.  But,  whatever  blwrties  Isoc- 
»tee  might  take  with  history  as  to  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
pos^ble  he  could  have  written  these  words,  if  four  years 
before  Egypt  had  been  ooil^uered  by  Ochus,  and  was  then 
poaning  nider  n  most  oppressive  yoke.  It  would  seem, 
uiorefore,  that  the  recovery  of  E^pt  must  have  taken  place 
later  than  SM,  though,  as  Mr.  Clinton  observes,  from  the 
passage  he  quotes  in  Philip's  letter,  before  S40  B.C.  But 
if  we  may  depend  on  the  dates  given  by  ApoUodoms  (in 
Dior.  Laart.,  Ajistot.)  ibr  the  Lite  of  Aristotle,  according 
to  which  the  philoeopherwas  driven  from  Atameus  through 
Oke  foil  of  Hennias  (01.  cviii.,  4,  B.C.  345),  Egypt  must 
have  been  then  conquered.  So  that  we  might  suppose  Isoc- 
Tttee  to  have  written  inst  befbre  the  expedition  of  Ochus. 
.Ante,  p.  105, 1  followed  the  common  chronology.  If  the  ar- 
ment  stated  in  this  note  is  valid,  the  words  vthieK  he  eon- 
ited  ia  jMrfSN  ahoold  be  omitted  in  that  panage. 
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Bettors  forged  in  his  name,  windi  indneed  the 
garrisons  of  his  fortresses  to  open  their  gates  to 
me  Persian  troops,  and  then  sent  him  in  chains 
to  Ochas,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.*  The 
two  philosophers  had  just  time  to  make  their  es- 
cape with  I^hias,  the  sistor  of  Hermias,  whom 
Aristotle  generously  married  in  her  poTorty  and 
exile ;  and  he  celebrated  the  virtue  of  his  de- 
ceased friend  in  an  ode  which  is  stiU  extant. 

Bagoas  nded  in  the  upper  proTinees  witii  a 
still  mors  extonsiTe  authority  than  Mentor  in 
the  West,  with  whom  he  preserved  a  close  alii- 
anoe,  which  contributed  to  the  power  of  each. 
Between  them,  it  seems  that  Ochus  retained  lit- 
tie  mors  than  the  name  of  king,  thongh  with 
ample  means  of  indulging  his  ferocious  temper. 
He  became  so  odious  that  Bagoas  thought  it  ex« 
pedient  to  remove  him,  apparently  not  from  any 
personal  ofibnoe,  but  that  he  might  not  be  an- 
ticipated by  other  hands.  He  took  hhn  off  by 
poison,  and  raised  his  youngest  son.  Arses,  to 
the  throne,  but  put  to  death  ^  his  brothers,  that 
the  new  king  might  be  the  more  dependant  on 
himself.  Araes,  however,  showed  signs  of  un- 
easiness under  this  patronage,  which  alarmed 
Bagoas,  who  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  with 
all  his  children,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 
The  person  wtMrni  he  next  chose  to  fill  the  va- 
cant throne  was  a  mei]^>er  of  the  royal  family, 
named  Godomannos,  a  grandson  of  Ostanes,  the 
brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  and  had  acquired 
some  reputation  for  personal  courage,  chiefly 
through  an  exploit  which  he  had  perfcirmed  m 
one  of  the  expeditions  against  the  Cadusians, 
when  hcacoepted  a  challenge  from  one  of  their 
stoutest  warriors,  and  slew  him  in  single  com- 
bat. This,  however,  can  scarcely  have  been 
the  quality  which  reconmiended  him  to  Bagoas ; 
but  it  is  said  that  they  had  previously  been 
friends,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  other  prince 
of  the  blood  on  whose  gratitude  he  could  so 
safely  rely.*  Codomannus  on  his  accession, 
which  Uxdc  place  about  the  time  of  Philip's 
death,  assumed  the  name  of  Darius.  He  soon 
discovered  that  Bagoas,  who  may  have  intended 
at  length  to  mount  the  throne  himself,  designed 
that  he  should  share  the  fate  of  his  last  two  pred- 
eeessors.  A  cup  of  poison  had  been  prepared 
for  him ;  but  having  detected  the  plot,  he  call- 
ed Bagoas  into  his  presence,  and  compelled  him 
to  drink  the  deadly  draught.  This  was  the  king^ 
— a  popular  and  honoured  prince,  who  had  freed 
the  throne  from  a  degrading  subjection,  and  was 
thought  well  qualified  to  defend  it — ^who  gov- 
erned the  Persian  Empire  when  Alexander  was 
on  the  point  of  invading  it. 

There  are  two  reflections  which  are  naturally 
suggested  by  this  sketch  of  Persian  history. 
One  is,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  internal 
principle  of  unity  in  the  monarchy  sufficient  to 
keep  it  together.  For  many  years  it  had  beea 
saved  from  the  dissolution  with  which  it  had 
been  constantly  threatened,  not  by  the  strength 
of  the  government,  but  by  the  want  of  good  faith 
and  mutual  confidence  among  its  most  powerfii] 
subjeCte ;  and  the  single  advantage  it  possessed^ 
in  its  power  of  rewarding  those  who  came  over 

*  iciMyiaeMf  4»<Xcro.  Stnbo,  nil.,  p.  610.  The  er- 
pression  deootee  cracifiiion,  not  strangling,  as  Stahr,  Jlri»> 
totttia^  p.  76,  renders  it.  Strabo  mentions  Memnon  am  th^ 
anihor  of  the  strmtagem.  Diodoras,  zvi..  M,  Mentor.  Thtt 
difference  is  of  no  moncnt,  as  the  two  Brothers  wei«  momt 
reunited. 
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to  its  side,  might  easily  be  tamed  a^iost  itself 
wbeoerer  Jt  should  be  attacked  by  an  enemy 
who  ofiered  a  rallying-point  for  all  maleoontents, 
was  strong  enough  to  protect  those  who  joined 
him,  and  ^d  means  of  requiting  their  services. 
The  empire  comprehended  a  nmnber  of  provin- 
ces, which,  though  it  claimed  dominion  over 
them,  were  inhabited  by  perfectly  independent 
tribes,  which  disdained  even  the  show  of  sub- 
mission ;  and  others  governed  by  satraps,  who 
transmitted  their  ftthority  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession, and  held  themselves  as  well  entitled  to 
it  as  the  great  king  to  his  throne.  Those  who 
received  their  governments  from  the  court  were 
always  ambitious  to  convert  them  into  similar 
sovereignties,  and  wete  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
am|de  of  numberless  successihl  insurrections ; 
while  obedience  and  loyalty  were  never  secure 
fifom  the  iate  of  rebels  and  traitors. 

Another  observation  which  is  notices  forcibly 
hnpreesed  on  us  by  this  retrospect  is,  that  in  all 
his  military  enterprises  the  Persian  king  de- 
pended much  more  on  bis  Greek  mercenaries 
and  their  leaders  than  on  his  native  troops  and 
generals.  Still,  as  Greece  abounded  in  adveo- 
torers  who  were  always  ready  to  enter  into  his 
pay,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  empire  would  have  been  at  least 
equal  to  any  that  could  have  been'  opposed  to  it. 
But  we  have  also  seen  that  none  of  the  Persian 
kings  had  yet  conceived  the  thought  of  main- 
taming  a  standing  army  of  Greeks.  They  con- 
tented themselves  with  ooeasional  levies,  dmwn 
from  many  qoa^rs,  and  varying  in  numb^v  ac- 
cordiog  to  the  temporary  exigency.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  a  like  cause  that  in  Greece  itself  no  at- 
tempt had  hitherto  been  made  to  adopt  the  arms 
and  tactics  which  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
Macedcmian  army.  It  is  true  that  even  a  Grreek 
ibrce  similarly  organized,  in  Persian  pay,  would 
have  been  moch  less  serviceable,  as  weO  as 
trastworthy,  from  the  otter  want  of  national 
spirity  and  the  unavoidable  tendency  of  such  a 
soldiery  to  consult  their  own  safety  in  prefer- 
ence to  their  emi^oyer's  interests.  But  hence 
resolted  a  twofold  advantage  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  commanded  an  army,  the  main 
body  of  wfai<^  was  drawn  from  his  own  people, 
a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  one  which  had 
been  receiving  continual  improvement  in  its 
stractare  and  mode  of  armour,  was  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  discipline,  and  physically  superior 
to  every  Greek  army  of  equal  numbers  that 
could  have  been  brought  against  it.  It  will  be 
convenient  here  to  notice  the  leading  features 
in  the  composition  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
such  as  it  was  when  Alexander  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Asia. 

The  main  body,  the  phalanx-— or  quadruple 
phalanx,*  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  to  mark 
that  it  was  formed  of  four  divisions,  each  bear- 
ing the  same  name — ^presented  a  mass  of  18,000 
men,  which  was  distributed,  at  least  by  Alexan- 
der, into  six  brigades  of  8000  each,  formidable 
in  its  aspect,  and  on  ground  suited  to  its  opera- 
tions, irresistible  in  its  attacks.  The  phalan- 
gite  soldier  wore  the  usuar  defensive  armour 
of  the  Greek  heavy  infantry,  helmet,  breast- 
plate, and  greaves ;  and  almost  the  whole 
fnmt  of  his  person  was  covered  with  the  long 
shield  called  the  tupis.    His  weapons  were  a 
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sword,  long  enough  to  enable  a  man  in  the 
second  lank  to  reach  an  enemy  who  had  come 
to  close  quarters  with  Uie  comrade  who  stood 
before  him,*  and  the  celebrated  spear,  known 
by  the  Macedonian  name  Morista,  four-and-twen- 
ty  feet  long.    The  sarissa,  when  couched,  pro- 
jected eighteen  feet  in  front  of  the  soldier ;  and 
the  space  between  the  ranks  was  such  that 
those  of  the  second  rank  were  fi/toen,  those  of 
the  third  twelve,  those  of  the  fourth  nine,  those 
of  the  fifth  six,  and  those  of  the  sixth  three  feet 
in  advance  of  the  first  line ;  so  that  the  man 
at  the  head  of  the  file  was  guarded  on  each  side 
by  the  points  of  six  spears.f    The  ordinary 
depth  of  the  phalanx  was  of  sixteen  ranks.    The 
men  who  stood  too  far  behind  to  use  their  sa- 
rissas,  and  who,  therefore,  kept  them  raised  an* 
til  tiiey  advanced  to  fill  a  vacant  place,  still 
added  to  the  pressure  of  the  mas&    As  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  phalanx  depended  on  its  compact- 
nessi  and  this  again  on  the  uniformity  of  its 
movements,  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  se- 
lect the  best  soldiers  for  the  foremost  and  hind- 
most rankst — ^the  firames,  as  it  were»  of  the  en- 
gine.   The  bulk  and  oore  of  the  phalanx  con- 
sisted of  Macedonians ;  but  it  was  composed  is 
part  of  foreign  troops :  these  were,  no  doubtf 
Greeks.  But  the  northern  barbarians^  lUyrians, 
Paeonians,  Agriarians,  and  Thraoians,  who  wexe 
skilled  in  the  use  of  missiles,  famished  bow- 
men, dartsmen,  and  slingers :  probably,  aeoordr 
ing  to  the  proportion  which  the  masters  of  ta^ 
tics  deemed  the  most  eligible,  about  half  the 
jkumber  of  the  phalanx.    To  these  was  added 
another  class  of  infantry,  peculiar,  in  some  r^ 
spects,  to  the  Macedonian  army,  though  the  iik- 
vention  belonged  to  Iphicrates.    They  were 
called  Hypabpi8t«;  because,  like  the  phalan- 
gites, they  carried  the  long  ahield;  but  their 
spears  were  shorter,  their  swords  longer,  their 
armour  lighter.    They  were  thus  prepared  for 
mors  rapid  movements,  and  did  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ground :  they  formed 
a  corps  of  about  6000  men-    The  cavalry  was 
similarly  distinguished  into  three  classes  by  its 
arms,  accoutrements,  and  mode  of  warfare.  Its 
main  strength  consisted  in  1600  Macedonian  and 
as  many  Thessalian  heavy  horse.  Both  the  rider 
and  his  horse  were  cased  in  armour ;  and  his 
weapons  seem  to  have  corresponded  to  those 
of  the  heavy  infantry.  The  light  cavalry,  chiefly 
used  for  skirmishing  and  pursuit,  and,  in  part, 
armed  with  the  sarissa,  was  drawn  from  the 
Thracians  and  Peonians,  and  was  about  a  third 
of  the  number  of  the  heavy  horse.    A  smaller 
body  of  Greek  cavalry  probably  stood  in  nearly 
the  same  relation  to  the  other  two  divisions  as 
the  hypaspists  to  the  heavy  and  light  infiintry.^ 
To  the  hypaspists  belonged  the  royal  foot 
body-guard,  the  Agema,  or  royal  escort,  and  the 
Argyraspides,  so  caUed  from  the  silver  oma^ 
ments  with  which  their  long  shields  were  eik- 
riched.   But  the  precise  relation  in  which  these 


*  Anian,  Tactict,  18.  t  Ibid.,  10. 

i  AffxpY^^  "^  olpayot.    Axrian,  Tact..  18,  StO. 

^  Hen  we  shoald  have  moutionod  the  mpAxait  who,  a»> 
cordinir  to  Polluz,  x.,  ft,  4  138,  aad  Canina,  v.,  IS,  8 
(where  aee  Schmiedar'a  note),  weM  a  apeeiea  of  diagooaa : 
a  pennaneiU  body  iaveated  I17  Alezaader,  who  foaght  either 
on  Toot  or  on  honeback,  as  occasion  required ;  If  Arriaa'a 
■ilence  on  oecaatons  where  the  name  nraat  haw  eocomd  if 
the  thinff  had  exisMd  («.,  0, 6,  9 ;  iiit,  21, 19),  did  not  ran- 
derit  almoat  certain,  aa  DroTien  obeervei,  p.  1(P0,  that  * 
waa  no  Bora  than  a  temponurf  apiediant. 
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bodies  stood  to  each  other  does  not  appear 
▼eiy  distinctly  from  the  descriptions  of^the  an- 
cients. The  royal  horse-guard  was  composed 
of  light  Macedonian  squadrons,*  filled  with  the 
satis  of  the  best  families.  The  numbers  of  each 
are  not  ascertained,  bnt  they  seem  in  all  not 
much  to  have  exceeded  or  falfen  short  of  a  thou- 
sand, t 

The  whole  force  with  which  Alexander  cross- 
ed over  into  Asia  amounted  to  little  more  than 
30,000  foot  and  6000  horse.  Of  the  infantry 
only  12,000  were  Macedonians :  7000  are  de- 
scribed as  allied  troops,  6000  as  mercenaries, 
collected,  perhaps,  by  the  subsidies  of  those 
states  which  did  not  furnish  contingents  of 
men.  Experience,  however,  had  proved  that 
such  an  army  might  safely  defy  any  force  which 
«  king  of  Persia  had  ever  yet  brought  into  the 
field ;  and,  in  this  respect,  Alexander  might 
feel  a  reasonable  confidence  of  success.  Nor 
did  the  low  state  of  his  treasury  at  all  afibct  his 
prospects  :  it  was  a  deficiency  which  might  be 
abundantly  supplied  by  the  first  fortunate  cam- 
paign. There  were,  however,  some  grounds 
for  apprehension,  which  might  have  induced  a 
more  cautious  prince  to  hesitate.  His  marine 
was  so  inferior  to  that  of  Persia,  that  he  had 
cause  to  fear  lest  his  conmiunication  with  his 
own  kingdom  might  be  cut  ofi;  and  lest  his  hos- 
tile neighbours  might  be  excited,  and  enabled, 
by  Persian  succours,  to  invade  it  in  his  ab- 
sence. But  he  justly  thought,  that  if  such  dan- 
gers were  allowed  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
his  plans,  they  would  never  be  realized ;  and  be 
wisely  determined  to  commit  himself  at  once 
to  the  resources  of  his  own  genius  and  energy. 
He  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  elder 
ooansellors,  who  wished  him,  before  he  quitted 
his  dominions,  to  marry,  and  leave  an  heir  to 
his  throne.  He  felt  no  misgivings  to  prompt 
him  to  such  a  delay.  As  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture drew  near,  the  great  objects  of  his  am- 
bition engrossed  his  mind  as  with  a  real  pres- 
ence. Though  he  had  only  seventy  talents  left 
in  his  oofiers,  he  distributed  almost  all  the  re- 
maining property  of  his  crown— ^lands,  houses, 
and  customa— among  his  friends;  and  when  he 
was  asked  by  Perdiccas  what  he  reserved  for 
himself,  answered,  mt  hopes. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

ILIZAMDXB's  expedition  in  ASIA,  TO  THE  BATTLE 

or  I88U8. 

Early  m  the  spring  of  334,  Alexander  set 
oat  on  his  march  to  the  Hellespont,  leaving  An- 
tipater,  with  an  army  of  12,000  infantry  and 
1600  horse,  regent  in  Macedonia,  and  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  affhirs  of  Greece.  Par- 
menio,  who,  after  Philip's  death,  had  returned 
ftom  Asia,  commanded  the  phalanx  under  the 
king :  his  son  Philotas,  the  Macedonian  caval- 
ry, and  another  son,  Nicanor,  the  hypaspists. 
The  Thessalian  horse  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Galas,  son  of  Harpalus ;  the  Greek 
onder  Erignlus;  the  Thracian  and  Psonian 
light  cavalry  under  Cassander,  son  of  Antipater. 
In  twenty  days  the  army  reached  Sestus,  where 
a  fleet  of  160  sail,  including  twenty  Athenian 
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galleys,  and  a  great  number  of  transports,  had 
been  provided  for  its  embarcation.  Parmenio 
was  ordered  to  superintend  the  passage  x>{  the 
main  body  of  the  infantry,  and  of  the  cavahy, 
to  Abydos,  while  Alexander  himself  proceeded 
to  Eleus  to  sacrifice  in  the  sanctuary  of  Protesi- 
laus,  and  to  pray  for«  happier  landing  than  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  that  hero  on  the  shore  of 
Asia.  Here  lie  also  erected  an  altar  to  com- 
memorate his  departure  from  Europe,  and  then 
embarking  and  steering  hi^own  galley,  made 
for  the  harbour  on  the  opposite  coast,  which 
tradition  had  fixed  upon  as  the  landing-place  of 
the  Achffians  in  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Hellespont  he  sacrificed  a  bull,  and  made 
libations  from  a  golden  goblet  to  Poseidon  and 
the  Nereids.  As  his  galley  approached  the 
land  he  hurled  his  spear  into  the  ground,  and 
leaped  ashore  the  foremost  in  his  armour,  as  if 
to  take  solenm  possession  of  Asia.  Another 
altar,  dedicated  to  the  propitious  gods,  marked 
the  place  of  his  landing. 

He  then  proceeded  a  few  miles  towards  the 
southeast  to  visit  the  village,  which  its  inhab- 
itants, perhaps  with  real,  but  certainly  interest- 
ed  credulity,  gave  out  to  be  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Priam,  where  there  was  a  temple 
of  Athene,  and  where  the  altar  was  shown  at 
which  Priam  was  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Neoptolemus.  Alexander  would,  probably,  have 
been  little  inclined  for  antiquarian  researches 
if  any  doubt  had  been  suggested  to  him  about 
the  locality  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
^uch  controversy ;«  but  he  felt  an  interest  in  the 
scene,  such  as  no  one  who  ever  visited  i(  before 
or  after  him  could  have  experienced.    To  sup- 
pose that  the  marks  of  enthusiasm  whidi  he 
displayed  were  merely,  or  chiefly  the  results  o( 
a  politic  calculation,  designed  to  rouse  the  spir- 
it of  his  followers,  and  to  win  the  fovour  of  the 
Greeks,  by  connecting  his  expedition  with  that 
which  was  celebrated  in  their  earliest  heroic 
song,*  seems  an  opinion  which  places  his  char- 
acter in  a  false  light,  and  brings  him  down  too 
near  to  the  level  of  an  age  in  which  poetry  is 
entirely  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  war  and 
politics.     He,  undoubtedly,  trod  the  plain  of 
Troy  with  the  feeUng  that  it  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  exploits  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  was 
about  to  emulate.    He  sacrificed  to  Athene, 
dedicated  his  own  panoply  in  her  temple,  and 
in  its  place  took  down  some  of  the  arms  which 
hung  there,  as  the  Ilians  pretended,  from  the 
time  of  the  heroes,  and  ever  afterward  had 
them  borne  before  him,  by  some  of  his  guard, 
into  his  battle-fields.    He  also  endeavoured,  by 
propitiatory  rites,  to  avert  the  wrath  which,  as 
a  descendant  of  Neoptolemus,  he  might  dread 
from  the  shade  of  Priam.   But  he  had  not  gone 
to  indtUge  a  frivolous  curiosity ;  and  when  one 
of  the  vfllagers  oflTered  to  show  him  the  lyre  of 

*  As  Schloawr  intimatM,  1.  iii.,  p.  09,  though  noiaewhal 
ambif  aonaly,  x«coniuiiig,  indeed,  Alexander**  poetical  nth 
tun^  bat  nying  that  he  mede  a  briUiant  awe  of  it.  One 
objection  to  this  view  ia,  that  he  was  not  accompanied  by 
hia  army ;  ita  enthnaiaam,  therefore,  ooald  not  be  roneed 
by  the  apeetade.  Still  leas  can  I  nAoifi  Flathe's  snppoai- 
tion,  i.,  p.  S88,  that  hia  main  ol^t  waa  to  obtain  an  «n- 
nonncement  of  victory  irom  the  goda,  and  that  the  prieata 
of  the  temple  %lt  Dinm  JfoccMMued.  Tlus  is  reaUy  not 
only  laying  ondne  vreight  on  the  atfoy  in  Diodoma,  zvii., 
17,  aboat  the  fallen  atatue  of  Ariobarzanea,  but  uiaintor* 
preting  it.  For  it  waa  not  the  prieata,  but  Alexandor'a  own 
aoothaayer,  Anstander  (aee  Weaaeiing'a  note),  wh»  auui* 
the  prediction. 
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Paris,  he  refused  to  look  at  it.  "  He  would 
gladJj  have  gazed  on  the  relic  if  it  had  been 
that  to  which  Achillea  aang  the  deeds  of  the 
brave."  To  this  his  great  progenitor,  he  paid 
the  most  affectionate  honours.  Bescending  to 
Sigeum,  he  anointed  and  crowned  the  column 
which  marked  the  barrow  supposed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Achilles.  His  most  intimate 
fiiend  and  inseparable  oompaniont  Hephsstion, 
adorned  the  monument  of  Patroclus  in  like 
manner.  On  one  account  only,  he  was  heard 
to  say,  he  envied  Achilles,  that  his  achieve- 
ments had  been  celebrated  by  Homer. 

The  historian  to  whom  we  are  mdebted  for 
the  most  ample  and  authentic  information  we 
possess  concerning  Alexander,  Arrian  of  Nice- 
media,  takes  this  occasion  to  remark,  that  in 
this  respect  the  Macedonian  hero  had,  indeed, 
been  singularly  unfortunate ;  since  even  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  Ten  Thousand,  had  been  rendered 
by  Xenophon's  pen  more  renowned  than  the 
incomparably  greater  actions  w^h  he  him- 
self was  about  to  record.  The  remark  itself 
strikes  us  as  somewhat  strange,  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  immense  mass  of  historical  wri- 
tings which,  in  Arrian's  time,  were  still  extant, 
relating  to  Alexander's  reign,  and  that  among 
the  contemporary  authors  who  treated  this  suIk 
ject,  two  were  eminently  qualified,  by  their 
station  and  opportunities,  to  do  it  justice.  Two 
of  his  generals,  Aristobulns  and  Ptolemy,  who 
held  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  aimy,  and 
afterward  became  King  of  Egypt,  undertook 
the  office  of  relating  his  conquests ;  and  they 
both  wrote  after  his  death,  when  they  were  no 
longer  subject  to  the  strongest  of  the  motives 
that  might  before  have  induced  them  to  swerve 
tnm  the  truth.  Nor  was  it  without  reason 
that  Arrian  himself  observed  that  Ptolemy's 
loyal  dignity  was  an  additional  guarantee  of 
his  veracity ;  not,  indeed,  because  of  the  Ireen- 
er  sense  of  honour  which  it  inspired,  but  as 
more  completely  establishing  his  independence, 
and  raising  him  above  petty  temptations  to 
£ysehood.  It  is  possible  that  the  literary  at- 
tainments of  these  writers  were  veiy  inferior 
to  their  means  of  knowledge ;  but  i  Alexan- 
der's achievements  are  now  less  known  than 
they  deserve,  it  is  not  certainly  because  he 
wanted  a  bard  like  Homer,  but  because  they 
were  related  by  many  of  his  historians  in  a 
strain  of  rhetorical  exaggeration.  Hence,  ae- 
eording  to  Arrian,  no  story  had  been  oftener 
told,  or  with  more  contradictory  statements. 
Even  Aristobulns  and  Ptolemy  frequently  dif- 
fered from  each  other.  We,  however,  must 
aceonnt  it  a  misfortune  that  their  works  have 
not  come  down  to  us;  though  the  loss  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  superior  merit  of  Arri- 
an's  narrative,  whieh  was  probably  found  a 
more  pleasing  composition,*  and  is  possibly 
more  valuable  than  either  of  them  would  have 
been  by  itself ;  for  Anian,  a  soldier,  statesman, 
and  philosopher,  who  governed  the  province  of 
Cappadocia  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  while  he 
emnlated  Xenopbon*s  style,  also  exercised  a 
critical  judgment  on  the  diBcrepancies  of  his 

*  Yet  it  most  be  owned  that  hie  limpHdt;^  ie  ■ooietimee 
fmUifSr  too  meurer,  wad  that,  withoat  the  detaila  wbiok  Cnr- 
tras,  throvgh  ais  eaperior  liTeliaMi  of  imagiaatian,  wea 
happily  led  to  preaerTa,  Aniaa'ft  nazntifa  voold  oftaa  af- 
fanl  but  a  faint  and  coloulaH  ootiiaa 
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predecessors.  Still,  a  modem  reader  may  be 
excused  for  regretting  that  he  has  not  the 
means  of  deciding  for  himself. 

From  the  plain  of  Troy  Alexander  turned 
northward  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  his  army^ 
which  he  found  at  Arisbe,  not  far  from  Abydos. 
He  then  bent  his  inarch  along  the  coast  of  the 
Propuntis,  receiving  in  his  way  the  submission 
of  Priapus,*  which  opened  its  gates  to  a  de- 
tachment of  his  forces.  Amyntas,  son  of  Ar- 
rabeus,  was  sent  forward  with  some  squadrons 
of  light  horse  to  scour  the  country,  and  collect 
inteUigence  of  the  enemy's  movements.  Ihe 
two  satraps  whose  provinces  lay  on  the  west- 
em  coast,  Spithridates  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and 
Arsites  of  Phiygia  on  the  Hellespont,  with  sev- 
eral other  Persian  generals,  and4kifemnon  the 
Rhodian,  vrbo  had  succeeded  to  Mentor's  au- 
^thority  ailer  his  death,  which  happened  about 
the  time  of  Alexander's  accession,  had  assem- 
bled 20,000  Greek  mercenaries,  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  native  cavalry,  and  were  en- 
camped near  the  town  of  Zelea,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  GranicuS)  a  small  stream  which 
flows  from  Mount  Ida  into  the  Propontis  to  the 
west  of  Gyzicus.  Here,  when  the  news  arri- 
ved that  Alexander  had  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
they  held  a  council  of  war.  Memnon  advised 
that  they  should  avoid  a  battle,  for  which,  with 
such  inferiority  in  the  numbers  of  their  infan- 
try, they  were  not  prepared ;  and,  retreating, 
should  lay  waste  the  country,  and  even  destroy 
the  towns  in  their  line  of  march  The  want  of 
provisions  would  prevent  Alexander  from  pur- 
suing them,  and  firom  remaining  where  he  was. 
It  seems  doubtM  whether  this  plan,  if  it  had 
been  adopted,  would  have  had  any  effect  be- 
yond that  of  delaying  an  engagement.  It  could 
scarcely  have  been  execut^  on  such  a  scale  as 
to  hinder  Alexander  from  penetrating  by  an- 
other route  into- the  interior.  But  the  Per- 
sians, who  wero  jealous  of  Memnon's  influence, 
and  suspected  that  he  wished  to  protract  the 
war  on  which  it  so  much  depended,  treated  his 
proposal  as  degrading  to  their  master's  dignity. 
Arsites  declared  that  he  would  not  allow  a  sin- 
gle house  in  Ids  province  to  be  bamed ;  and  his 
sentiments  wero  unanimously  applauded  by  his 
countrymen.  It  was  determined,  thereforo,  to 
await  the  enemy's  approach  on  the  Granicus, 
where,  with  a  greatly  superior  cavalry,  they 
would  have  the  advantage  of  a  strong  position. 

Alexander  had  advanced  near  to  the  river, 
when  his  scouts  brought  word  that  the  Persian 
army  was  drawn  up  on  the'other  side ;  and  he 
immediately  began  to  form  his  own  in  order  of 
battle.  Parmenio  advised  him  to  encamp  on 
the  left  bank.  The  enemy  would  not  venture 
to  remain  where  they  were,  from  fear  of  sur- 
prise in  ^e  night ;  and  thus  he  would  be  able 
to  eflTect  his  passage,  without  danger  or  mo- 
lestation, the  next  morning.  If  he  should  at- 
tempt it  then,  a  repulse  might  ensue  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  ominous  for  his  en- 
terprise and  dii^eartening  to  his  troops.  Alex- 
ander admitted  the  force  of  these  arguments, 
considered  from  Parmenio's  point  of  view ;  but 
for  him  what  seemed  to  the  old  general  an  ob- 
jection, was  the  strongest  motive  for  an  imme- 
diate attack.    To  be  stopped  by  an  {q[>pearance 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Uplamvt  not  IlptdinVf 
ifaoold  be  tabititttted  for  Upiafm  in  AniaB't  text 
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of  difficulty  and  danger  at  the  outset  of  his  en- 
terprise was  the  worst  of  aU  omens;  and  it 
was  to  no  purpose  that  he  had  crossed  the 
mighty  Hellespont,  if  he  was  now  to  be  detain- 
ed by  a  paltry  brook. 

Yet  the  obstacles  were  not  trifling.  The 
stream  was  in  many  places  evidently  too  deep 
to  be  forded,  and  the  opposite  bank  was  high 
and  steep.  The  Persians  had  posted  their  cay- 
aliy — the  arm  on  which  they  chiefly  relied — 
on  its  edge»  the  Greek  mercenaries  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear.  Alexander  had  drawn  up 
his  phalanx  in  six  divisions  in  the  centre,* 
flanked  on  the  right  by  the  Macedonian  and 
Pieonian  cavalry,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
light  infantry,  on  the  left  by  the  Thessalian, 
Greek,  and  Thracian  horse.  He  committed 
the  command  of  the  left  wing  to  Parmenio,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right.  He  was  < , 
soon  recognised  by  the  enemy  from  the  brill- 
iance of  lus  armour,  and  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  who  surrounded  him ;  and 
as  they  concluded  that  the  brunt  of  the  attack 
would  be  on  the  side  where  he  stood,  they 
strengthened  their  left  wing  with  some  addi- 
tional squadrons  of  their  best  troops.  There 
was  a  short  pause  of  silent  expectation  while 
the  two  armies,  which  were  to  begin  the  con- 
flict for  the  dominion  of  Asia,  stood  face  to 
face,  separated  by  a  narrow  stream.  It  was 
broken  by  Alexander,  who,  having  mounted  his 
horse  and  addressed  a  few  wor£  of  exhorta- 
tion t:  his  nearest  followers,  ordered  Amyntas, 
son  cf  Arrabaeus,  with  his  light  cavalry,  and 
Socrates,  with  a  squadron  of  the  horse-guards, 
supported  by  a  division  of  the  hypaspists  under 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Philip,t  to  advance  into  the 
water ;  he  himself  followed  at  the  head  of  the 
phalanx,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  amid 
the  war  cries  of  his  men,  moving  in  a  slanting 
direction  up  the  bed  of  the  river,t  to  prevent 
the  Persians  from  takmg  him  in  flank  on  his 
landing. 

Amyntas  and  Socrates,  when  they  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  were  received  with  a  galling 
shower  of  darts  and  a  vigorous  charge,  against 
which  they  had  to  contend  with  very  inferior 
numbers,  and  under  the  disadvantage  of  ground 
which  was  at  once  lower  and  less  firm.    They 

*  It  Memt  dear  tlutt  the  namet  of  Cratmros  and  Philip- 
paa  have  been  repeated,  throa^h  eome  mistake,  in  Arriaa*B 
entuneration  of  the  ^aAoyYiSi  i>i  14,  and  that  the  rd\us, 
brign&M  of  the  phalanx,  were  here,  as  at  Issub  and  Aibolat 
six  in  nnmber^  and  each,  of  MOO  men.  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  led  i^  this  accidental  error  to  describe  the  Macedoni- 
an phalanx  generally  as  "  composed  of  eig:ht  brigades,  con- 
taining 9000  men  each."  Yet  at  Issns  he  can  find  only  fire 
brigades,  though  there  six  are  distinctly  enumerated. 

t  This  appears  to  hare  been  the  state  of  the  case,  though 
there  is  an  ofascipity  in  Arrian's  expression,  i.,  14^  rijv  £u>- 
Kpdnvst  l^nv  HnXcuatov  rhv  ^iXincw  Symrrat  whidi  might 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  some  words  had  dropped  out  of  the 
text. 

X  Arrian  adds,  ^  irapeiXxc  r6  feSfta.  I  do  not  under> 
stand  in  what  sense  the  stream  could  be  said  vaflXxuVt  and 
rather  wonder  that  no  critic  has  suggested  the  obTious 
txnrection  mipeivc  or  wapiUtt  as  the  stream  (which  had 
iroAXd  fiaff^  i.,  13)  permitted.  So,  {.,  SI,  it  is  said  of  the 
towers,  vapcixov  dir/>oSoX<^Oai.  Neqihytus  Docas,  who 
published  an  edition  of  Arrian*s  works,  with  a  translation 
of  the  Anabasis,  and  notes,  and  some  tactical  illustrations 
in  modem  Greek  (»Ev  BiKra  r^is  *A,mwrQias,  1809),  tnns- 
latcs  xp6s  Tj^y  ^otv  toS  Ptiftaros ;  and  in  the  note,  he 
seems  to  wish  to  express  the  same  ™i»^tning  l^  ^  ahr(f  irpo- 
X^poifiy  which  would  indeed  be  a  correct  paraphrase  of  f 
vapttxt  ri  pcOfui.  UafiiKSt  as  coming  stiU  nearer  to  the 
praoent  reading,  would  perhaps  be  preferable  if  rb  idiaa 
wen  away,  as  ii., »,  fsec  mptiJcei. 


were,  it  seems,  barely  able  to  maintain  theii 
footing  until 'Alexander  came  up  to  their  reliell 
He  immediately  charged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fray,  where  the  principal  Persian  leaders 
were  engaged.    His  life  was  at  one  moment  in 
imminent  danger.    He  had  advanced  to  meet 
Mithridates,  a  nobleman  allied  to  Darius,  who 
was  coming  up  in  front  of  his  squadron,  and 
had  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  the  shock 
of  his  spear.  At  this  instant  he  received  a  blow 
from  Rhcesaces  on  his  helmet,  which  broke  off 
a  part  of  the  crest,  and  neariy  pierced  it.    Him, 
too,  Alexander  unhorsed  with  a  javelin  wound 
in  his  breast.    But  while  he  was  busied  with 
this  enemy,  Spithridates,  coming  behind,  had 
raised  his  cimeter  over  his  head  for  a  stroke 
which  would  probably  have  descended  with 
deadly  efiTect  on  bis  shattered  helmet,  had  not 
Cleitus,  the  brother  of  Alexander's  nurse,  Lanice> 
intercepted  it  by  a  cut  of  his  sabre,  which  sev- 
ered the  Persian's  right  arm  from  his  body.* 
While  the  cavalry  was  thus  engaged,  one  di- 
vision after  another  of  the  phalanx  efiected  a 
landing :  the  light  troops  with  which  the  Mace- 
donian horse  was  interspersed  annoyed  the 
enemy  greatly  with  their  missiles ;  and  it  was 
found  that  the  strong  javelin,!  with  which  the 
Macedonian  troopers  could  thrust  at  the  faces 
of  their  antagonists,  was  a  much  more  effica- 
cious weapon  than  the  slight  dart  with  which 
the  Persians  were  armed.    Their  centre  gave 
way  to  Alexander's  impetuous  attack,  which 
was  sustained  by  still  increasing  numbers ;  and 
the  disorder  soon  spread  to  the  extremities  of 
the  line,  till  all  were  put  to  flight.    Alexander, 
however,  did  not  su^r  his  troops  to  pursue  the 
Persian  cavalry  to  a  great  distance,  but  return- 
ed to  attack  the  mercenaries,  who  had  kept 
their  ground  rather  through  amazement  at  the 
sudden  issue  of  the  first  combat,  than  with  any 
deliberate  purpose.    While  he  moved  against 
them  with  the  phalanx,  he  ordered  the  cavalry 
to  attack  their  flanks  and  rear.  Thus  surround- 
ed, they  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces :  very 
few  escaped  among  the  wounded,  and  only  2000 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Persians 
amounted  only  to  about  a  thousand ;  but  it  in- 
cluded a  great  number  of  their  chief  officers. 
Alexander  lost  only  some  five-and-twenty  of  his 
horse-guards — ^who  fell  at  the  first  landing,  and 
whom  he  honoured  with  brazen  statues,  which 
were  still  standing  in  Arrian's  time  at  Dium, 
the  woricmanship  of  the  king's  favourite  sculp- 
tor Lysippus—sixty  of  his  other  cavalry,  and 
thirty  of  the  foot.  All  these  he  interred  the  next 
day  with  martial  pomp,  and  granted  an  exemp- 
tion from  every  kind  of  tax  and  charge  to  their 
parents  and  children.    He  visited  the  wounded 
in  person ;  and,  while  he  inspected  their  wounds, 
made  inquiries  which  gave  them  a  welcome  op- 
portunity of  relating  their  exploits.   Nor  did  he 
withhold  the  rites  of  burial  from  the  enemy's 
dead.    But  he  sent  the  Greek  prisoners  in 
chains  to  Macedonia,  to  be  kept  to  forced  la^ 
hour,  as  guilty  of  bearing  arms  against  their 
country,  in  contempt  of  the  decree  of  the  na- 

*  Flathe*s  skeptidam  about  tiiis  inddent  seems  a  littla 
strained.  He  dtes  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Justin,  as  if  it 
wss  not  mentioned  by  Arrian. 

f  nverd  Kpavdva.  Gronovius  obsenres  that  their  sirexkgtli 
consisted,  not  in  the  material,  but  the  form.  Tet  the  ooraal 
has  been  always  noted  as  a  very  hard  wood ;  andotherwiM, 
Arrian  would  not  hare  mentioned  it. 
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tiona]  congress.  To  identify  his  cause  in  an- 
other manner  with  that  of  Greece,  he  sent  300 
suits  of  Persian  armour  to  Athens,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  tutelary  goddess  in  the  Acropolis, 
with  an  inscription,  expressing  that  they  had 
been  taken  from  the  barbarians  U  Asia  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Philip,  and  the  Greeks,  all  but 
the  Lacedaemonians :  a  stigma,  as  he  could  not 
bat  account  it ;  which,  however,  Sparta  might 
as  justly  reckon  among  her  titles  of  honour.  In 
the  joy  of  his  first  victory,  he  likewise  remem- 
bered Ilium;  enriched  its  little  temple  with 
offerings,  and  ordered  the  village  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  city,  which  he  honoured  with  ex- 
traordinary privileges  and  immunities. 

Arsites  had  fled,  after  the  battle,  into  Phryg- 
ia ;  but  there,  it  was  said,  overpowered  by 
grief  and  shame  by  the  disaster,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  his  own  counsels,  laid  violent  hands 
on  himself.  Alexander  bestowed  his  satrapy 
on  Galas,  encouraged  the  barbarians,  who  had 
fled  to  the  mountains,  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  ordered  the  tribute  to  remain  on  its  ancient 
looting.  Parmenio  was  detached  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  satrap's  residence,  Dascylium. 
The  king  himself,  bending  his  march  southward, 
advanced  towards  Sardis.  The  news  of  his  vic- 
tory produced  such  an  effect  in  the  capital  of 
Lydia,  that,  when  he  had  come  within  eight  or 
nine  miles  of  it,  Mithrines,  the  commander  of 
the  garrison,  accompanied  by  the  principal  in- 
habitants, met  him,  with  a  peaceable  surrender 
of  the  city,  the  citadel,  and  the  treasure.  He 
retained  Mithrines  on  an  honourable  footing 
near  his  person,  and  committed  the  command 
of  the  citadel  to  Pausanias,  an  officer  of  his 
guard.  He  appointed  Nicias  to  superintend  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  Asander,  son  of 
Philotas,  to  the  satrapy  of  Spithridates.  To 
conciliate  the  Lydians,  he  restored  their  ancient 
laws ;  that  is,  most  probably,  abolished  all  the 
restraints  which  the  policy  of  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment had  imposed  on  them,  when  it  crushed 
their  rebellion  after  the  first  conquest  ;*  while, 
perhaps  to  make  them  more  familiar  with  Greek 
usages,  he  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  on  the 
citadel  to  Olympian  Zeus.  A  body  of  cavalry 
and  light  troops  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Asander,  and  the  Argive  contingent  was  left  as 
a  garrison  in  the  citadel.  Four  days  after, 
Alexander  arrived  at  Ephesus.  There,  too,  as 
soon  as  the  tidings  of  the  battle  arrived,  a  body 
of  mercenaries,  who  had  been  stationed  there  by 
Memnon,  took  ship  with  Amyntas,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus,  a  Macedonian  emigrant,  who  had  fled  his 
country  to  avoid  the  efiects  of  the  king's  dis- 
pleasure, or  because  he  was  conscious  of  a  share 
in  some  of  the  plots  formed  against  him.  Ephe- 
sus was  divided  between  an  oligarchical  and  a 
democratical  faction,  which  seem  nearly  to  have 
balanced  each  other.  The  oligarchy  had  been 
sustained  by  the  power  of  Persia :  their  adver- 
saries, therefore,  looked  forward  with  hope  to 
the  impending  invasion,  and  had  probably  re- 
ceived promises  of  support  from  Philip.  Yio- 
tent  tumults  had  taken  place,  in  which  the  oli- 
garchs, aided  by  Memnon*s  troops,  had  prevail- 
ed, forced  many  of  their  opponents  to  leave  the 
city,  threw  down  a  statue  of  Philip  which  stood 
in  the  temple,  committed  other  acts  of  sacrilege 
there,  and  broke  open  the  tomb  of  Heropythes, 

*  Sm  ToL  i.,  p.  »3. 


a  great  popular  leader,  who  had  been  buried  m 
the  market-place.  A  complete  reaction  ensued 
on  Alexander's  arrival :  democracy  was  formal- 
ly restored,  the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes^ 
and  the  triumphant  party  became  eager  for  re- 
venge on  their  vanquished  oppressors.  One  of 
the  oligarchical  leaders,  with  his  son  and  neph- 
ews, was  dragged  out  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
stoned  to  death.  Alexander  then  interfered  to 
prevent  farther  bloodshed,  and  forbade  any  pro- 
ceedings to  be  instituted  for  the  punishment  of 
political  oflfbnces.  The  city  was  permitted  to 
expend  the  tribute  which  it  had  before  paid  to 
the  Persian  government  on  its  new  temple, 
which  was  not  yet  finished.  At  a  later  period 
he  offered  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the 
building,  on  condition  that  his  own  name  should 
be  inscribed  on  it  as  its  founder :  an  ofi*er  which 
the  Ephesians  were  too  proud  of  this  great  or- 
nament of  their  city  to  accept,  and  declined  with 
ingenious  flattery.*  Before  his  departure,  he 
celebrated  a  great  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  with 
a  solemn  procession  of  his  whole  army  in  battle 
array.  By  like  measures,  especially  by  the 
establishment  of  democracy,  and  remission  of 
tribute,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  him  at  this  juncture, 
while  the  naval  power  of  Persia  was  still  formi- 
dable. 

In  the  mean  while,  he  had  received  oflTers  of 
submission  from  Magnesia  and  Tralles,  in  the 
vale  of  the  Meander,  and  had  sent  Parmenio 
forward  to  take  possession  of  them.  He  had 
also,  at  first,  reason  to  hope  that  Miletus  would 
be  as  quietly  surrendered  to  him  ;  for  Hegesis- 
tratus,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  had  made 
him  like  oflTers  by  letter.  But  the  approach  of 
a  Persian  armament,  which  was  on  its  way  from 
Phoenicia,  encoufaged  Hegesistratus  to  change 
his  intention,  and  defend  his  post.  Nicanor, 
however,  Alexander's  admiral,  got  the  start  of 
the  barbarians,  and  arrived,  with  his  fleet  of  160 
galleys,  at  Ladd  before  they  appeared ;  and 
Alexander  forthwith  secured  the  island,  which 
commanded  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Miletus, 
with  a  detachment  of  4000  men.  The  Persians, 
finding  themselves  shut  out,  came  to  anchor  at 
Mycald.  Their  fleet  amounted  to  400  sail.  Tet, 
notwithstanding  this  great  inequality,  Parmenio 
advised  the  king  to  hazard  a  sea-fight.  A  vic- 
tory, he  thought,  would  be  attended  with  the 
greates^  advantages,  while  defeat  would  not 
make  the  state  of  his  naval  affairs  much  worse ; 
since,  as  it  was,  the  enemy  were  masters  of  the 
sea.  An  omen,  too,  which  he  had  observed, 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion.  Alexander  point- 
ed out  to  him  that  it  might  be  otherwise  inter- 
preted, and  that  his  arguments  were  not  sound- 
er than  his  rules  of  divination.  The  Macedonian 
fleet  was  inferior,  not  only  in  number,  but  in 
nautical  skill  and  training  to  the  Phoenician  and 
Cyprian  galleys  It  would  be  mere  foolhardi- 
ness  to  seek  a  battle  under  such  disadvantages ; 
and  a  defeat,  far  from  leaving  him  in  nearly  the 
same  condition  as  he  now  stood  in,  might  in- 
volve consequences  no  less  important  and  dis- 
astrous than  a  general  insurrection  in  Greece. 
The  eagle  which  had  been  seen  to  perch  on  the 
beach  behind  the  royal  galley  signified  that  ha 

*  It  did  not  beoooMcne  god  to  dedicate  oflbxiiiffBio  otbon 
Stnbo,  ziT.,  p.  641. 
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was  destined  to  overcome  the  Persian  navy  by 
his  operations  on  land. 

Miletus  was  divided  into  two  distinct  cities  by 
an  inner  wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  much 
stronger  than  the  outer  one,  if,  indeed,  what  was 
called  the  outer  city  was  not  a  mere"  open  sub- 
urb. Alexander  had  taken  it  by  assault  on  his 
first  arrival,  and  then  prepared  to  besiege  the 
other.  The  townsmen  came  to  a  compromise 
with  the  garrison,  and,  by  mutual  consent,  they 
deputed  one  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  to  the 
king,  with  an  ofier  of  neutrality,  which  he  re- 
jected, bidding  them  prepare  to  sustain  an  im- 
mediate attack.  His  enginery  soon  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  which  his  troops  mounted 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Persians,  who  were  un- 
able to  relieve  their  friends  ;  for,  to  cut  off  all 
chance  of  succour,  Nicanor  had  moved  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  inner  harbour,  and  laid  some 
galleys  across  it,  side  by  side,  so  as  effectually 
to  bar  entrance  or  escape.  The  citizens  and 
the  garrison,  when  the  besiegers  began  to  pour 
in  through  the  breach,  fled  towards  the  sea; 
some  put  off  in  boats,  but  found  the  harbour's 
mouth  closed  before  they  reached  it ;  about  300 
of  the  mercenaries  swam  to  a  rocky  islet  within 
the  harbour,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves 
there,  until  Alexander,  admiring  their  courage, 
permitted  them  to  purchase  their  lives  by  en- 
tering into  his  service.  Hie  Persian  fleet  con- 
tinued for  some  time  moored  at  Mycale,  in  the 
hope  of  drawing  the  enemy  into  an  action ;  but 
as  it  was  forced  to  fetch  its  water  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander,  Alexander  ordered  Phi- 
lotas  to  proceed  to  the  place,  with  a  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  and  to  hinder  the  crews  from 
landing.  The  fleet  was,  consequently,  obliged 
to  go  over  to  Samos  for  provisions.  It  return- 
ed, indeed,  shortly  after,  and  attempted  to  sur- 
prise the  Macedonians  in  the  harbour ;  but,  hav- 
ing been  foiled  m  this  attempt,  withdrew  from 
the  coast  of  Mtietus. 

Alexander  now  perceived  that  his  fleet  would 
be  of  little  service  to  him,  while  the  state  of 
his*  finances  was  such  that  he  could  ill  bear  the 
•cost  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  he  hoped  to  shut 
out  the  Persians  from  all  the  ports  of  Asia,  and 
thus  to  disable  them  from  continuing  their  na- 
val operations.  He  therefore  resolved  to  dis- 
miss his  fleet,  retaining  only  a  small  squadron, 
which  included  the  Athenian  galleys,  for  the 
transport  of  his  besieging  machines,  and  to  con- 
fine his  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
on  the  souUiem  coast.  His  first  object  was 
the  reduction  of  Halicarnassus,  where  the  ene- 
my had  now  collected  q)most  all  the  strength 
which  he  had  remaining  in  this  quarter.  Mem- 
non,  who,  after  the  battie  of  the  Granicus,  sent 
his  wife  and  children  as  pledges  of  his  fidelity 
to  Darius,  and  had  been  invested  by  him  with 
supreme  authority  in  the  west  of  Asia,  and  with 
the  command  of  all  his  naval  forces,  bad  been 
long  making  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  where  he  himself,  with  the  Persian  Oron- 
tobates,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Pixo- 
darus,  and  had  succeeded  him  as  satrap  of  Ca- 
ria,  and  a  numerous  garrison  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  awaited  the  invader's  approach. 
They  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  two 
Athenians,  Ephialtes  and  Thrasybulus,  who  had 
cnme  to  offer  thebr  services  against  the  com- 
enemy-   The  fleet,  too,  lying  at  the  mouth 


of  the  harbour,  was  capable  of  rendering  good 
service  during  a  siege.  The  city,  built  on 
heights  which  rise  abruptly,  in  the  form  of  a 
theatre,  from  the  sea,  was  naturally  strong,  and 
had  been  elaborately  fortified,  both  with  walls 
and  a  ditch  forty-five  feet  in  width,  and  about 
half  as  many  in  dep(h,  and  contained  two  cita- 
dels, one  on  the  heights  at  its  back,  the  other, 
celebrated  for  the  enervating  spring  of  Salaa- 
cis,  which  rose  there,  at  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  harbour  :*'  a  smaller  harbour 
was  sheltered  by  an  island  called  Arconne^ 
sus,t  which  was  also  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Alexander,  on  his  march  from  Miletus,  made 
himself  master  of  all  the  towns  that  lay  be- 
tween that  city  and  Halicarnassus ;  and  on  his 
entrance  into  Caria  he  was  met  by  Ada,  the 
widow  of  Idrieus,  who  surrendered  her  fortress 
of  Alinda  to  him,  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as 
her  son,  and  placed  herself  under  his  protec- 
tion. He  then  advanced  towards  Halicarnas- 
sus, and  encamped  at  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  walls.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  en- 
countered a  brisk  sally  from  the  garrison,  which, 
however,  was  easily  repulsed.  But  before  he 
commenced  his  operations  here,  having  receiv- 
ed some  offers  which  led  him  to  expect  that  he 
should  gain  admittance  at  Myndus,  a  town 
which  lay  a  few  miles  westward  on  the  coast, 
he  made  an  attempt  on  it  in  the  night,  but,  not  i 
meeting  with  the  promised  support  from  with- 
in, while  succours  were  introduced  by  sea  from 
Halicarnassus,  he  withdrew,  and  applied  hun- 
self  wholly  to  the  siege  of  the  capital 

He  began  by  filling  up  the  ditch,  so  as  to  en- 
able his  engines  and  wooden  towers  to  approach 
the  walls.  The  besieged  made  many  vigorous 
allies  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  ma- 
chines, but  were  always  repulsed,  and  some- 
times with  great  loss.  Once  a  mad  attempt  of 
two  Macedonian  soldiers,!  who,  having  chal- 
lenged one  another  over  tbeir  cups  to  a  trial 
of  valour,  undertook  to  storm  the  citadel  on  the 
land  side  alone,  brought  on  an  engagement, 
which  was  near  becoming  general,  and  might 
have  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  city ;  for  two 
towers  and  the  intervening  wall  had  been  bat- 
tered down  by  the  engines  ;  but,  before  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  the  breach,  the  besieged  built 
another  brick  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
behind  it.  Twice  they  made  a  desperate  at- 
tempt  to  destroy  the  engines  which  Alexander 
brought  to  play  on  this  new  wall :  the  second 
time,  at  the  instigation  of  Ephialtes,  with  their 
whole  force ;  but  they  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  in  which  Ephialtes  himself  feU  ;  and 
it  was  beheved  that  Alexander  might  then  ha^e 
stormed  the  place,  but  was  induced  to  spare  it 

*  VitrtiTiQs,  ii.,  8.    Stnbo,  xir.,  p.  859,  657. 

t  Which,  Moordiag  to  PUny,  N.  H^  t.,  81,  conUiaod  a 
town  called  C«runw ;  but  n  there  was  oextaiiil^  anothar 
town  of  that  name  on  the  adjacent  coast  of  Cana,  this  is 
probablj  a  miilake.  It  doee  not  appear  that  Strabo  apeaJcs 
of  this  ialaad  as  a  fort  (as  Mr.  Willians  tappoeee,  p.  80}. 
His  two  citadels  are  no  doubt  those  described  bj  VitrOTiva, 
both  on  the  main  huid. 

t  So  AiTian.  Bat  by  Diodoras,  rrij.,  S9,  the/  sm  do- 
scribed  as  rivhi  "ad  soon  after  as  mXXoL  Thej  also  maka 
their  attempt  by  night.  This  is  the  action  mm  whieh, 
according  to  him,  Alexander  applied  for  leave  to  bary  aonM 
of  his  dead,  who  had  fiUten  close  to  the  walls,  bvt  was  r» 
fused  throneh  the  inflaenoe  of  the  two  Athenians.  I  wiL 
not  vndeitake  todecido  onHia  ptbbataili^or  Mr.  WtUiMBi^ 
oonjectare,  p.  81.  Bnt  tha  stoiy  is  haidlyreooadlahla^ 
Airian's  narratiTe. 
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by  tke  hope  that  it  would  soon  surrender.  In 
fyctf  Memnon  and  Orontobates  now  despaired 
of  defonding  it  much  longer,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  it.  In  the  dead  of  the  nighl  they  set 
fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  and  to  some  of  the 
houses  and  ms^zines  near  the  wall,  and,  while 
the  conflagration  spread,  made  their  escape, 
and  crossed  over  to  Cos,  where,  it  seems,  they 
had  previously  deposited  their  treasures.*  The 
garrison  took  refuge,  some  in  the  citadels,  some 
in  Arconnesus.  Alexander  immediately  enter- 
ed the  city,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the 
flames ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  become  master 
of  it,  he  razed  it  to  the  ground.  He  did  ngt, 
however,  think  it  worth  while  to  stay  until  he 
had  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their  remaining 
strongholds ;  but  having  committed  the  prov- 
ince to  Ada,  h^  left  her,  with  about  3000  foot 
and  800  horse,  under  a  Macedonian  ofllcer,  to 
reduce  them.t  He  himself  pursued  his  march 
along  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  ports  which  might  har- 
bour the  Persian  fleet. 

But  as  winter  was  now  approaching,  he  de- 
termined, before  he  left  Caria,  to  send  a  part 
of  his  troops,  who  had  lately  married  when  he 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  back  to  Macedonia, 
to  pass  the  winter  at  home.  He  gave  the  com- 
mand of  them  to  three  of  his  generals,  who 
were  themselves  in  the  same  case,  directing 
them,  on  their  return,  to  bring  with  them  as 
many  fresh  troops  as  they  coqld  raise.  The 
measure  was  politic  as  well  as  gracioas ;  for 
his  army  had  been  much  weakened  to  supply 
80  many  garrisons  as  were  required  for  the 
conquered  cities ;  and  nothing  was  more  likely 
to  promote  the  levies  in  Macedonia  than  the 
presence  of  the  victorious  warriors,  whose  ie- 
tum  attested  at  once  his  success  and  his  liber- 
ality. Another  officer  was  sent  to  cifllect  aJl 
the  troops  he  could  in  Peloponnesus.  Parme- 
nio  was  ordered  to  proceed,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  cavalry  and  the  baggage,  to  Sardis, 
and  thence  into  Phiygia,  where  he  himself,  af- 
ter he  should  have  traversed  the  coast  of  Ly- 
cia  and  Pamphylia,  designed  to  meet  him  in  the 
spring. 

In  his  march  through  Caria  he  met  with  a 
short  resistance  from  the  garrison  of  the  strong 
fortress  Hyparoa,  and,  according  to  Diodorus, 
turned  aside  to  punish  the  insolence  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Marmora  in  Perea,  who,  relying, 
perhaps,  on  the  strength  of  their  town,  which 
stood  on  a  high  rock  by  the  sea-side,  had  ven- 
tured to  annoy  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  had 
not  only  plundered  some  of  the  baggage,  but 
killed  several  men.'  When  besieged,  they  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  obstinacy,  and  at 
length  the  young  men  set  fire  to  the  tow^  and, 
forcing  their  way  through  the  enemy*s  lines, 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
On  his  entrance  into  Lycia,  Telmissus  capitula- 
ted ;  and,  after  he  had  crossed  the  Xanthus,  he 
received  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Lycian 
towns.  Phaselis  even  presented  him  with  a 
golden  crown,  and  the  motive  which  led  it  to 
pay  him  this  honour  may  help  to  account  for 

*  Diodonw,  xrii.,  S7.    His  ftoooont,  howerer,  difbn  ma- 
tniaUy  from  Arrian'a,  for  he  omits  tbe  fire. 
t  Stxmbo,  ziT.f  p.  057 :  diXotf  viys  i%  inXim,  irXi^  rile  Ac- 

Ct  {^nH  i*  ^v  Utimi)  ircXiopKuv  ttmicev'  mXm  ii  OMVif 


the  ready  submission  of  the  other  Lycians. 
The  peoide  of  Phaselis  had  suffered  much  from 
the  incursions  of  their  neighbours,  the  Pisidian 
mountaineers,  who  had  even  taken  up  a  forti- 
fied position  in  their  territoiy,  for  the  purpose 
of  continual  molestation.  They  hoped  that 
Alexander  would  deliver  them  from  this  annoy- 
ance, and  they  were  not  disappointed ;  for,  on 
his  return  from  an  expedition,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  season — it  was 
now  about  mid- winter — ^he  had  undertaken  into 
the  interior,  to  reduce  the  Milyans,  who  inhab- 
ited a  tract  of  Phrygia  on  the  confines  of  Phryg- 
ia  and  Pisidia,*  he  took  the  fort. 

He  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis, 
when  he  was  apprized  of  a  plot  which  had  been 
formed  against  his  life  by  his  namesake,  the 
son  of  iEropns,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  the  room  of 
Calas,  the  new  satrap  of  the  Hellespontine 
Phrygia.  It  appears  that,  notwithstanding  this 
favour,  the  Lyncestian  either  could  not  forgive 
the  king  for  the  execution  of  his  two  brotl^rs, 
or  could  not  forget  the  ancient  pretensions  of 
his  family  to  royal  dignity.  He  had  entered  into 
a  negotiation  with  the  Persian  court  through 
the  fugitive  Amyntas,  and  Darius  had  sent 
down  an  agent  named  Asisines,  to  obtain  a  se- 
cret interview  with  him,  and  to  ofller,  if  he  kill- 
ed his  sovereign,  to  raise  him  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  or,  at  least,  to  aid  him  in  the  attempt 
to  secure  it,  with 'a  thousand  talents.  The 
Persian  emissary  had  fallen  into  Uie  hands  of 
Parmenid,  and  revealed  his  business ;  and  Par- 
menio  had  sent  him  to  the  king.  Alexander 
held  a  council  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  advice 
despatched  orders  to  Parmenio  to  arrest  the 
Lyncestian  and  keep  him  in  custody. 

Between  Phaselis  and  the  maritime  plains 
of  Pamphyha,  the  mountains  which  fonn  the 
southern  branch  of  Taurus  descend  abruptly  on 
the  coast,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  along 
the  beach,  and  this  never  open  but  in  calm 
weather,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  a  norther- 
ly wind.  The  promontory  was  called  Mount 
Climax.  At  the  time  when  Alexander  was 
about  to  resume  his  march  eastward,  the  wind 
was  blowing  from  the  south,  and  the  waves 
washed  the  foot  of  the  cliflTs.  He  therefore 
sent  the  main  body  of  his  army  over  the  mount- 
ains to  Perge,  by  a  circuitous  and  difficult  road,t 
which,  however,  he  had  ordered  to  be  previous- 
ly deared  by  his  Thracian  pioneers.  But  for 
himself  he  determined,  with  a  few  followers,  to 
try  the  passage  along  the  shore:  danger  and 
difficulty  had  a  charm  for  him  which  he  could 
scarcely  resist.  Perhaps  the  wind  had  already 
subsided ;  soon  after  it  shifted  to  the  north — a 
change  in  which  he  recognised  a  special  inter- 

*  It  is  not  easy  precisely  to  trace  the  boaadaries  of  the 
Miljras;  bat  Drojrson,  p.  130,  apparently  oonfoonds  Ter- 
mesBos  with  Telmissas,  mistranslates  the  last  sentence  of 
Strabo*s  thirteenth  boolc,  and  then  finds  &iilt  with  Colonel 
Leake's  nap. 

t  Colonel  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  100)  has  been  misled  by 
a  false  reading  in  Arrian,  i.,  26,  xB^tvifv  dXX(at  Koi  ov 
ueucpdv.  This  wonld  contradict  Strabo,  xi7.,  p.  6M,  irspio- 
oo¥  ixf*  (which  ^^oaoi  Leake  renders  correct]/, jp.  175), 
as  well  as  his  omrvoKp.  Bot  the  negatire  is  not  foond  in 
the  best  manuscript  of  Arrian,  and  n^ess  it  is  amitted. 
iXXttf  has  no  meaning,  thoogh  Dacas,  having  translatea 
^ts  iirov  ith  o^vToitos,  43«ftfaToc  8^wf  ^UXwc,  in  his  note 
giyes  the  explanation,  xflXttriiw  aXXtts  (ftit  &doirsintrfuhw 
&n\ov6Ti)  u^tjuupdv  ^ToCrai'  xaXnr^v  fUVt  ob  ftoKfiav  oL 
He  adds,  iXX*  w  oaXois  cSpijrat  ri  fiMcpiv  koI  Avtv  rolf,  sS 
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position  of  the  gods.  Yet,  according  to  Strabo's 
authors,  he  found  the  water  stiU  nearly  breast 
high,  and  had  to  wade  through  it  for  a  whole 
day.  As  he  advanced  from  Perge,  he  was  met 
by  an  embassy  from  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Aspendus,  which  lay  a  little  farther  eastward, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  offering  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  but  praying  that 
they  might  not  be  compelled  to  receive  a  Mace- 
donian garrison.  This  request  he  granted,  but, 
in  return,  demanded  a  contribution  of  fifty  tal- 
ents, and  the  tribute  of  horses  which  they  had 
been  used  to  pay  to  the  Persian  king.  These 
terms  were  accepted,  and  Alexander,  passing 
Aspendus,  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Side,  a 
barbarized  colony  of  Cuma,  which  he  took  and 
garrisoned.  The  neighbouring  fortress  of  Syl- 
lium  he  found  prepared  to  repel  his  first  attack, 
and  he  soon  after  received  intelligence  that  the 
Aspendians  refused  to  execute  their  engage- 
ments, and  were  making  preparations  to  sus- 
tain a  siege.  He  therefore  retraced  his  steps, 
and,  to  their  surprise,  suddenly  appeared  before 
their  walls.  They  hastily  abandoned  the  lower 
town,  and  retired  into  the  citadel,  which  stood 
on  a  steep  rock  overhanging  the  river.  Alex- 
ander, with  his  army,  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  houses  below,  and  the  Aspendians,  now  re- 
penting of  their  levity,  sent  another  embassy  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  granted  it,  but  on  harder 
terms,  requiring  100  talents  and  yearly  tribute, 
and  exacting  hostages  for  their  performance. 
Then,  having  returned  to  Perge,  he  began  his 
march  towards  Phrygia. 

His  road  led  through  the  heart  of  Pisidia, 
where  he  was  the  more  desirous  of  striking  ter- 
ror, as  its  fierce  and  lawless  inhabitants,  secure 
in  their  mountain  barriers  and  almost  impreg- 
nable fortresses,  had  constantly  defied  the  pow- 
er of  the  Persian  government.  Yet  he  could 
not  spare  the  time  which  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  reduce  all  its  strongholds.  Termes- 
sus,  situate  on  a  steep  rock,  commanding  a  nar- 
row pass  which  led  from  Pisidia  into  Phrygia, 
appeared  to  him  too  strong  to  be  attempted* 
though  he  had  dislodged  the  barbarians  from 
the  position  which  they  had  taken  up  with- 
out the  walls,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
pass.  But  the  resistance  of  Termessus  pro- 
cured for  him  offers  of  alliance  from  its  enemy, 
Selge,  another  of  the  principal  cities,  which 
proved  very  useful  to  him.  He  stormed  Sag- 
alassus,  though,  besides  its  natural  strength,  its 
inhabitants  were  accounted  the  most  warlike 
of  the  Pisidians ;  and  this  success  was  follow- 
ed by  the  submission  of  most  of  the  smaller 
towns.  He  then  advanced  by  the  Lake  Asca- 
nia*  to  Celaens,  where  the  citadel,  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock,  was  guarded  by  a  garrison  of 
1000  Carians,  and  100  Greeks,  placed  there  by 
the  satrap  of  Phrygia.  It,  however,  offered  to 
surrender  unless  it  should  be  relieved  within 
sixty  days ;  and  Alexander  thought  best  to  ac- 
cept these  conditions,  and  having  left  a  body  of 
1500  men  to  observe  it,  and  appointed  Antigo- 
nus,  son  of  Philip,  to  the  important  satrapy  of 
Central  Phrygia,  he  prosecuted  his  march  to 
Gordium,  where  he  had  ordered  Parmenio  to 
meet  him. 

Arrian  does  not  expressly  state  the  object  of 

-  *  Which  the  reader  will  not  confound  with  the  nonhern 
*  "  of  the  same  name 


this  movement,  which,  as  Alexander  designed 
next  to  make  for  the  coast  of  Syria,  involved 
an  enormous  circuit.  It  is  hardly  credible  that 
he  was  deterred  from  advancing  directly  into 
Cilicia  by  the  difficulty  of  passing  through  the 
mountain  region  (the  Rugged  Cilicia),  which 
immediately  follows  Pamphylia;  or  that  he 
marched  so  far  north  merely  for  the  sake  of 
better  quarters  to  refresh  his  troops  in  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.*  There  were 
other  motives  which  might  lead  him  to  pene- 
trate so  far  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Miqor,  and 
to  traverse  it  in  two  directions  so  distant  from 
the  line  of  march  that  would  have  led  to  the 
pointwhich  he  had  mainly  in  view.  He  proba- 
bly thought  it  necessary  to  establish  his  authori- 
ty in  the  central  provinces,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
break  off  their  relations  with  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  to  secure  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  western  coast  from  the  attacks  which  might 
have  been  made  on  them  from  this  quarter,  if 
the  peninsula,  east  of  Lydia,  had  remained  sub- 
ject to  Darius.  The  central  situation  of  Gordi- 
umt  also  afforded  means  of  easier  communica- 
tion with  Macedonia,  and  which  the  movements 
of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  ^Egean  rendered  very 
desirable,  while  it  enabled  him  to  negotiate  on 
a  more  advantageous  footing  with  the  satraps 
of  the  provinces  on  the  Euxine,  who,  when  they 
saw  him  so  near,  might  apprehend  an  immedi- 
ate invasion.  Accordingly,  it  seems  to  have 
been  from  Gordium  that  he  sent  Hegelochus  to 
the  coast,  with  orders  to  equip  another  fleet  for 
the  protection  of  the  islands  which  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Persians.  Here  be  was  rejoined 
by  the  troops  whom  he  had  sent  to  winter  by 
their  own  hearths,  accompanied  by  the  new 
levies,  3000  Macedonian  infantry  and  650  horse, 
300  from  Macedonia,  200  from  Thessaly,  the 
rest  from  Elis.  Here,  also,  he  received  an  em- 
bassy from  Athens,  which  came  to  request  that 
he  would  release  the  Athenian  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  among  the  mercenaries  in  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  and  had  been  sent  to 
Macedonia.  Alexander  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent, while  he  was  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  con- 
test with  Darius,  to  relax  his  severity  towards 
the  Greeks  who  took  part  with  the  barbarians, 
but  he  gave  the  Athenians  leave  to  renew  their 
application  at  a  more  seasonable  juncture. 

Gordium  had  been,  in  very  early  times,  the 
seat  of  the  Phrygian  kings,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Gordius,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  more  celebrated  Midas.  In  the  cit- 
adel was  preserved,  with  religious  veneration, 
a  wagon,  in  which,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  conntry,  Midas,  with  his  father  and  moth- 
er, entered  the  town,  at  a  time  when  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  distracted  by  civil  discord,  were 
holding  an  assembly.  They  had  been  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  a  wagon  should  bring  them  a 
king  who  should  compose  their  strife.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  Midas  convinced  them 
that  he  was  the  king  destined  for  them ;  and 
when  he  had  mounted  the  throne,  he  dedicated 
the  wagon  in  the  citadel  as  a  thank-offering  to 
the  king  of  the  gods,  who,  before  his  birth,  had 
sent  an  eagle  to  alight  upon  its  yoKe,  whila 

*  These  ere^Iaihe's  rappoeitions,  i.,  p.  2M. 
t  Sre  Colonel  Leake**  olieoyations  on  the  position  of  Jo- 
liopolis,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  occapied 
I  the  ftte  of  Gordium.— Ana  Jfuwr,  p.  81. 
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Gordias  was  pIougbiDg,  as  a  sign  of  the  honour 
reserred  for  his  race.  This  legend  had  given 
rise  to  a  prophecy,  that  whoever  should  untie 
the  knot  of  bark  by  which  the  yoke  was  fastened 
to  the  pole  must  become  Lord  of  Asia.  Alexan- 
der did  not  leave  Gordium  before  he  had  proved 
that  this  prophecy  related  to  himself.  He  went 
up  to  the  citadel,  and  separated  the  yoke  from 
the  pole.  Whether  he  loosened  the  knot  by 
drawing  out  a  peg,*  or  cut  it  with  his  sword; 
his  own  followers  were  not  agreed.  But  all 
the  spectators  were  convinced  that  he  had  le- 
gitimately fulfilled  the  prophecy,  and  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  which  took  place  the 
same  night,  removed  every  shadow  of  doubt  on 
the  subject  (333). 

He  now  resumed  his  march  eastward,  and  at 
Ancyra  received  an  embassy  ftom  Paphlagonia, 
promising  obedience  on  the  somewhat  ambigu- 
ous condition  that  he  should  abstain  from  en- 
tering their  country.  The  subjugation  of  this 
extensiTe  and  very  mountainous  region  would 
have  detained  him  much  too  long  from  the  more 
important  objects  which  he  had  in\view,  and  he 
therefore  contented  himself  with  this  show  of 
submission,  which,  at  least,  heightened,  while  it 
proved,  the  terror  inspired  by  lus  name,  and  an- 
nexed Paphlagonia  to  the  satrapy  of  Csdas.  As 
he  advanced  through  Cappadocia  towards  the 
passes  of  Taurus,  he  met  with  no  resistance ; 
and  his  authority  was,  at  least  nominally,  ac- 
knowledged to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  Ha- 
lys,  so  that  he  could  appoint  a  satrap  of  Cappado- 
cia, whose  name,  Sebictas,  indicates  that  he  was 
an  Asiatic,  and  who,  perhaps,  possessed  influ- 
ence enough  to  render  him  a  useful  ally  in  a  coun- 
try so  impetrfecUy  conquered.  Near  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  defiles  or  gates  which  le4  into  the 
plains  of  Cilicia  he  encamped,  on  the  same  site 
where  Cyrus  had  halted, f  and  here  he  found 
that  the  pass  was  strongly  guarded.  He  there- 
fore left  Parmenio  behind  with  the  phalanx, 
and,  taking  only  a  part  of  the  light  troops,  set 
oat  at  nightfall  to  surprise  the  enemy  at  the 
Gate&  His  approach,  however,  was  not  un- 
perovved ;  but  it  inspired  so  much  alarm  that 
the  guards  abandoned  their  post ;  and  at  day- 
breSc,  having  been  overtaken  by  the  rest  of  his 
army,  he  began  to  descend  into  the  plain.  On 
his  way  he  received  tidings  from  Tarsus,  that 
the  satrap  Arsames,  having  heard  that  he  had 
passed  the  Gates,  was  about  to  quit  the  city, 
which  at  first  he  meant  to  defend,  and,  it  was 
feared,  would  plunder  it  before  his  departure. 
Hereupon  Alexander  pushed  forward  with  his 
cavalry  and  the  lightest  part  of  the  infantry  at 
'iill  speed  for  Tarsus,  and  Arsames,  whatever 
ftis  intention  may  have  been,  fled,  leaving  the 
city  unhurt,  to  join  the  army  of  Darius. 

Alexander,  on  his  arrival  at  Tarsus,  while 
his  blood  was  stiU  violently  heated  by  these 


*  As  Aristoboltts  related,  Arrian,  li.^  3.  Drojraen,  p.  152, 
justly  obaepree  that  the  other  Tenion  is  mnch  more  appro- 
priate to  the  ehaiaeter  and  destiny  of  the  conqueror,  and 
woald  hsTs  been  mora  raadily  believed  by  the  army.  Bat, 
cxitically  considered,  thia  ia  a  reason  for  preferring  the  ao 
count  of  Aristobnlus,  whom  Dmyaen  elsewhere,  as  if  in 
diinrtttse,  styles  the  sober. 

f  The  yoanger  aooording-  to  Arrian,  bnt  the  elder  aocoid- 
ag  to  Cortina,  iii.,  4,  who  is  supported  by  Mr.  Williams  in 
ha  learned  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  1 01, 
wImto  bo  coafnds  that  Alenunder  eonld  not  have  entered 
Cilieia  by  ths  pass  deaoribed  by  Xenophon,  and  that  Xeno- 
ptMB**  Dana  is  not  lyaaa,  but  most  be  sought  near  the  mod- 
em£ngl>' 


extraordinary  exertions,  had  oeen  tempted  to 
plunge  into  the  clear  and  limpid  waters  of  the 
Cydnus,  which  flowed  through  the  city.  This 
imprudence  was  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  a  fever  which  seized  him  im- 
mediately after,*  and  which  soon  became  so 
threatening  in  its  symptoms  that  most  of  his 
physicians  despaired  of  his  life.  One,  however, 
an  Acarnanian  named  Philippus,  who  stood  high 
in  his  confidence,  undertook  to  prepare  a  medi- 
cine which  would  relieve  him.  In  the  mean 
while,  a  letter  was  brought  to  the  king  from 
Parmenio,  informing  him  of  a  report  that  Phi- 
lippus had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him. 
Alexander,  it  is  said,  had  the  letter  in  his  hand 
when  the  physician  came  in  with  the  draught, 
and,  giving  it  to  him,  drank  while  he  read :  a 
theatrical  scene,  as  Plutarch  unsuspectingly 
observes,  but  one  indiich  would  not  have  been 
invented  but  for  such  a  character, 'and  which 
Arrian  was  therefore  induced,  though  doubting- 
ly,  to  record,  t  The  remei^y,  or  Alexander's  ex- 
cellent constitution,  prevailed  over  the  disease ; 
but  it  was  long  before  he  had  gained  sufiScien^ 
strength  to  resume  his  march.  In  the  mean 
while  he  sent  Parmenio  forward,  with  |bout  a 
third  of  the  army,  to  occupy  the  nearest  of  the 
maritime  passes  leading  out  of  Cilicia  into  Syria. 
He  himself,  when  sufficiently  recovered,  pro- 
ceeded wAtward  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to 
Anchialus,  where  he  beheld  the  statue  of  its 
reputed  founder,  Sardanapalus,  the  voluptuous 
king,  who  judged  so  difiTerently  from  himself— 
as  the  Assyrian  inscription  on  his  moi^ument 
and  the  figure  itself  attested — of  the  value  and 
use  of  life.  At  Soli,  where  he  arrived  next,  he 
found  a  strong  leaning  to  the  Persian  interest, 
which  induced  him  to  place  a  garrison  there, 
and  afforded  him  a  fair  ground  for  demanding  a 
contribution  of  200  talents.  Yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  only  an  oligarchical  party  that  had 
favoured  the  Persians ;  and  perhaps  the  penal- 
ty was  levied  on  them  alone ;  for  he  established 
a  democratical  government,  and  the  garrison 
may  have  been  needed  for  its  security.  Before 
he  returned  to  Tarsus,  he  made  an  inroad  with 
a  division  of  his  forces  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Rugged  Cilicia,  and,  in  the  course  of  sev- 
en days,  reduced  their  wild  inhabitants,  by  force 
or  terror,  to  submission.  On  his  return  to  Soli, 
lie  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Oron- 
tobates  had  been  defeated,  in  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tle, by  Ptolemy  and  Asander,  and  that  the  cita- 

*  Aristobnlms,  howoTer,  attributed  it  solely  to  fatigue ; 
and  Captain  Kinneir,  who  bathed  in  the  Cydnus,  dose  by 
Tonus,  on  the  3d  of  November,  declares  that  its  waters  did 
not  seem  odder  than  those  of  any  other  stream  in  the  coun> 
try. — Journey,  p.  131. 

t  Flathe,  i.,  p.  S98,  questions  the  fact,  for  a  sin^lar  Tea* 
son;  because  Alexander  affected  to  consider  "his  life  as 
threatened  by  the  secret  machinations  of  Darius,  and  there- 
fore would  not  have  given  such  a  proof  of  confidence  in  any 
of  his  servant**— the  very  thing  which  the  story,  if  true,  dis* 
proves.  This  is  a  historical  petitio  princyriL  I  do  not  quite 
understand  what  Parmenio  was  doing,  that  he  should  not 
have  come  himself  instead  of  writing.  One  sees  from  Cur^ 
tins,  iii.,  6,  how  the  story  was  embellished.  In  Arrian,  ii., 
4,  Paro^nio's  letter  only  mentions  a  report  which  he  had 
heard,  chat  Philippus  had  been  bribed.  In  Curtias,  it  as- 
serts that  he  had  been  promised  a  thousand  talents,  and  the 
hand  of  the  sister  of  I)arius.  There  was  certsinly  soom 
confusion  between  this  story  and  that  of  Alexander  the 
Lyncestian.  Seneca,  De  Ira^  ii.,  S3,  says  that  it  wav Olyns- 
pias  who  sent  the  warning  letter  about  Philippus ;  Diodo- 
rus,  zrii.,  SS,  that  it  was  she  from  whom  (immediately  af- 
ter his  recovery)  her  son  received  notice  ef  the  Lynoestiaa'k 
treasonable  designs. 
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del'of  Halicaraasaos,  and  the  other  places  which 
he  had  retained  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  had  fall- 
en.* Darius  had  previously  suffered  a  much 
greater  loss  in  the  death  of  Memnon,  who  was 
carried  off  by  a  sudden  illness,  while  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  which,  after  having 
made  himself  master  of  Chios  through  treach- 
ery, and  of  the  rest  of  Lesbos,  he  had  invested 
closely  by  sea  and  land.  Alexander,  before  he 
left  Soli,  celebrated  the  victory  of  his  generals, 
and  at  the  same  time  testified  his  gratitude  for 
his  own  convalescence  by  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
Esculapius,  with  a  military  procession,  a  torch- 
race,  and  musical  and  gymnastic  contests.  He 
then  marched  back  to  Tarsus,  and,  sending  Phi- 
lotas  forward,  with  the  bulk  of  the  cavalry, 
across  ihe  Aleian  plain,  himself  took  a  more 
circuitous  route  along  the  coast,  through  Ma- 
garsus,  to  Mallus,  a  town  whidi  claimed  the 
Argive  hero  Amphilochus  as  its  foiinder.  On 
'  this  ground,  as  himself  descended  from  the  Her- 
acleids  of  Argos,  be « both  healed  its  intestine 
disorders,  and  exempted  it  from  the  tribute 
which  it  had  paid  to  the  Persian  government. 

At  Mallus,  for  the  first  time,  he  received  cer- 
tain iMelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  great 
Persia^  army  commanded  by  Darius  in  person. 
It  can,  however,  hardly  be  doubted  that  he 
had  long  before  been  apprized  of  its  move- 
ments, and  had  been  expecting  to  fkll  in  with 
it.  Whether  he  delayed  his  departure  from 
Cilicia,  in  the  hope  that  the  Persian  king  might 
be  induced  to  advance  until  he  was  drawn  into 
a  disadvantageous  position  within  the  mount- 
ains, as  was  at  last  the  case,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  decided  with  certainty,  but 
his  operations  in  Cilicia  undoubtedly  show  that, 
if  he  did  not  calculate  on  this  result,  he  was 
vnllmg  to  take  the  chance  of  it.  Darius  had 
advanced  from  Babylon,  according  to  Arrian, 
at  the  head  of  600,000  fighting  men,  with  the 
usual  train  and  equipage  which  had  ever  been 
deemed  necessary  to  the  state  of  the  great 
king  in  all  his  expeditions.  Indeed,  when  we 
compare  the  description  which  Curtius  gives 
of  the  retinue  of  Darius  with  that  which  we 
read  in  Herodotus  of  the  procession  with  which 
Xerxes  moved  from  Sardis,  we  find  reason  to 
think  that  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Persian 
court  had  been  continually  increasing.  The 
symbols  of  the  Magian  religion,  also,  seem  to 
have  been  exhibited  more  conspicuously,  and 
with  greater  magnificence.  An  image  of  the 
sun,  we  are  informed,  glittered  on  the  top  of 
the  royal  pavilion.  The  sacred  fire  was  borne 
on  silver  altars  at  the  head  of  the  column,  fol- 
lowed by  Magians  chanting  their  hymns ;  and 
366  youths  of  the  same  caste,  in  scarlet  robes, 
representing  the  days  of  the  year,  marched  be- 
fore the  sacred  chariot.  The  bands  of  horse 
and  fbot  which  escorted  the  king's  were  daz- 
zling, as  heretofore,  in  their  ck>thing  and  arms. 
They  were  followed  by  400  of  the  royal  horses. 
Then  came  the  carriages  which  contained  the 
mother,  consort,  and  children  of  Darius,  with 
■  ■  ■» 

*  Soch,  QBdoabtedl^i  U  the  impreMion  oonreyeA  by  Um 
hmgnage  of  Anriso,  li.,  9  ;  Mid  one  does  not  nadentaad 
whr  the  pUoes  held  by  Onmtobatee  ehoald  be  mentioDed, 
if  tney  were  not  taken  after  his  defeat.  Yet  it  ie  perplex- 
inf  to  find  Coa  aad  Halicamaaraa  apoken  of  aoon  after,  iii., 
IS,  at  if  they  were  etill  in  the  naadeof  the  Fenians.  Droy- 
•en  passes  over  thie  difficulty  in  silemse.  Flathe,  i.,  p.  Sw, 
inppoees  that  they  had  recorered  Hahcamassos. 


their  attendants,  and  after  these  the  royal  ha- 
rem, almost  in  equal  number  with  the  priests. 
Six  hundred  mules  and  800  camels  bore  the 
treasure.  The  Persian  grandees  likewise 
brought  each  his  household  along  with  him. 
Darius  had  probably  expected  to  meet  Alexan- 
der on  his  road  towards  the  Euphrates,  in  some 
of  the  plains  eastv^ard  of  CiUcia^  He  came 
with  fhU  confidence  of  victory,  notwithstand- 
ing the  experience  of  former  ages,  for  princes 
do  not  always  gain  wisdom  from  the  lessons  oi 
history,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  chron- 
icles of  Persia  had  failed  to  inform  him  how 
often  such  mighty  hosts  had  been  vanquished 
by  a  handful  of  men.  When  the  Athenian 
Charidemus,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his  court, 
ventured  to  suggest  to  him  that  his  glittering 
array  would  not  strike  terror  into  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx,  he  was  so  incensed  that,  in  the 
first  transports  of  his  indignation,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  Nevertheless,  he  at 
first  listened  to  the  counsel  of  the  Maceidonian 
fugitive,  Amyntas,  who  advised  him  to  await 
Alexander's  approach  in  a  great  plain,  two 
days'  march  from  the  pass  of  Amanus,  whic^ 
Arrian,  who  describes  the  place  of  his  encamp- 
ment only  by  this  distance,  and  by  the  obscure 
name  of  Sochi,  calls  the  Assyrian  Gates. 

He  was  still  at  Sochi  when  Alexander  reach- 
ed Mallus ;  but  he  had  then  been  for  some  time 
in  that  position,  and  had  grown  impatient  of 
farther  delay.  He  had 'begun  to  attribute  the 
tardiness  of  his  enemy's  advance  to  fear ;  and 
when  he  heard  of  Alexander's  illness  at  Tar- 
sus, of  his  expedition  against  the  western 
mountains  of  Cilicia,  and  of  the  festivities  at 
Soli,  he  suspected  that  these  were  but  so  many 
pretexts  used  to  cover  his  real  motive.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Amyntas  assured  him  that  Alex- 
ander would  not  shrink  from  giving  him  battle 
on  any  field.  His  courtiers  now  easily  per- 
suaded him  that  he  had  only  to  appear  and 
trample  down  the  Macedonians  with  his  caval- 
ry. He  resolved  to  wait  no  longer  inactivey 
but  to  cross  the  mountains  in  quest  of  his  hes- 
itating foe.  On  the  other  hand,  AleAnder 
seems  to  have  been  convinced  that  Darius  had 
adopted  what  was  evidently  the  wisest  plan* 
and  was  determined  not  to  advance  any  far- 
ther westward,  but  to  preserve  the  advantage 
of  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  vast  superiority  in  numbers 
He  held  a  council  of  war  at  Mallus,  and,  having 
announced  the  intelligence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, consulted  it  on  the  course  which  he 
should  take.  There  was  but  one  voice  among 
all  present,  that  he  should  lead  them  immedi- 
ately to  seek  the  enemy.  At  Castabalus,  where 
he  encamped  on  the  second  day  after  his  de- 
parture from  Mallus,  he  was  joined  by  Parme- 
nio,  yvho,  after  having  occupied  the  nearest 
maritime  pass,  had  taken  possession  of  Issus, 
and  then,  advancing  along  the  coast,  dislodged 
the  barbarians — ^probid>ly  part  of  the  troops  of 
Arsames — ^who  still  remained  posted  on  the 
hills  near  the  coast,  and  cleared  and  secured 
the  whole  road  as  far  as  the  second  maritime 
pass,  the  Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  At  Issus 
Alexander  left  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  two 
days  after  passed  the  Gates,  and  encamped  not 
far  from  Myriandrus.  A  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain,  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
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MKt  itight,  delayed  his  march,  and  seemi^  to 
haTO  prevented  him  from  beginning  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains,  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  crossed  into  the  vale  of  the  Orontes. 

In  the  mean  time,  Darius  had  been  making 
a  nearly  parallel  movement  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, on  the  eastern  side  of  Amanus.    He 
did  not  attempt  to  pass  the  mountains  by  the 
southern  deffle,  which  would  have  brought 
him  down  to  Myriandrus,  either  because  he 
knew  that  the  maritime  Gates  had  heen  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy,  or  because  the  road  which 
he  took  led  more  directly  into  the  plains  of  Ci- 
licia,  where  he  expected  to  find  Alexander  still 
lingering ;  for  farther  to  the  north  is  another 
pass,  the  Amanic  Gates,  which  crosses  Ama- 
nus a  little  above  Issus.    Why  Alexander  neg- 
lected to  secure  it,  or  did  not  take  this  road  to 
Sochi,  if  it  was  that  which  Darius  preferred  as 
the  shortest,  does  not  distinctly  appear ;  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  invalids  whom  he  left  at 
Issus,  his  movement  along  th^  coast  would 
give  some  colour  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
received  infonnation  which  led  him  to  hope 
that  Darius  was  about  to  quit  his  position  at 
Sochi.    Even  if  it  were  so,  we  might  still  un- 
derstand the  mixture  of  surprise  and  joy  with 
vrhich,  while  detained  near  Myriandrus  by  the 
weather,  he  received  the  tidings  that  the  Per- 
sian army  had  passed  through  the  Amanic 
Gates,  and  was  on  its  march  along  the  coast  to 
overtake  him.    He  immediately  ordered  some 
of  his  ofl^cers  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel,* 
and  proceed  towards  Issus  to  reconnoiter,  and 
not  until  they  returned  and  reported  that  they 
had  seen  the  enemy,  that  Darius  was  at  hand, 
would  he  believe  what  he  so  eagerly  desired. 
Darius,  before  he  moved  from  Sochi,  had  sent 
his  treasure,  and  a  part  of  his  baggage,  with 
the  superfluous  followers  of  his  camp,  and  the 
wives  and  children  of  his  principal  officers,  to 
Damascus:  yet  he  was  still  accompanied  l^ 
his  mother  Sisygambis,  his  consort  Statira, 
and  his  children,  two  princesses,  and  a  son  six 
years  old.    When  he  had  crossed  the  mount- 
ains, and  learned  that  Alexander  had  passed 
before  him  on  the  road  to  Syria,  he  immedi- 
ately advanced  in  the  same  direction.    At  Is- 
sus he  found  the  defenceless  Macedonian  inva- 
lids, and  was  persuaded  by  his  courtiers  to  or- 
der them  to  be  put  to  death  with  cruel  tor- 
tures, t    The  next  day  he  moved  forward  until 
he  reached  the  Pinarus,  a  small  stream  de- 
scending between  steep  and  high  banks  from 
the  side  of  Amanus  to  the  sea,  which  is  here 
parted  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  by  a  nar- 
row plain.t    Here  he  encamped  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  flying  be- 
fore lum  was  on  the  way  to  meet  him. 

Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained 
the  fact,  assembled  his  principal  ofiicers  to 
prepare  them  for  the  approaching  battle,  or 

*  He  did  not  tnbtak  himnlf,  as  FlatlM  npnaenti,  i.,  p. 
SQ9,  in  hia  MgviiMM  to  proro  %  stnUafem. 

t  So  Arriaa.  Cortias  aays  that,  after  thev  had  been 
■nitilated  (instincta  pniparatomm),  be  ccdered  them  to  be 
lad  thxooir^  the  eamp,  and  when  they  had  thonragUy  ear- 
vaj«d  it,  to  be  aent  cm  to  nlato  what  they  had  aeen  to  Al- 


t  That  in  which  Kimieir,  TraTela,  p.  138,  recognised  the 
ield  of  batde,  ia  described  by  him  aa  faiying  in  breadth 
on«  and  a  half  to  three  aulea.  Bat  the  identitjiaYery 
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rather,  perhaps,  to  suggest  to  them  the  topics 
by  which  they  might  animate/ their  men.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  many  reasons  they  had 
to  be  confident  of  victoiy  ;*  of  the  victories 
which  they  had  already  gained  over  the  same 
enemy;  of  the  infatuation  by  which  Darius 
had  been  led  to  pen  up  his  army  in  a  narrow 
space,  where,  though  it  was  large  enough  for 
the  evolutions  of  the  phalanx,  the  greater  part 
of  his  host  would  be  utterly  useless ;  of  the 
diflfbrence  between  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
who  were  enervated  by  inveterate  habits  of 
luxury,  and  the  hardy  Macedonians,  who  had 
been  so  long  inured  to  martial  toils ;  between 
slaves  and  &eemen ;  between  the  Greeks,  who 
fought  for  a  wretched  hire  on  the  side  of  the 
barbarians,  and  those  who  had  willingly  lent 
their  aid  to  the  national  cause ;  between  the 
warlike  races  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  the  herds  of  feeble  and  timid  bar- 
barians, whom  the  Persian  king  collected  from 
the  provinces  which  acknowledged  his  author- 
ity; in  fine,  between  Alexander  himself  and 
Darius.  He  also  pointed  out  the  greatness  of 
the  prize  which  was  now  at  stake ;  that  they 
were  not  now  to  encounter  the  satraps  of  Da- 
rius with  a  small  body  of  cavalry  and  mirce* 
naries,  but  Darius  himself,  with  an  army  com- 
posed of  his  choicest  troops ;  so  that  nothing 
less  than  the  dominion  of  Asia  depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  conflict.  He  added  grateful 
recollections  of  their  past  exploits,  with  mod- 
est allusions  to  the  share  he  himself  had  taken 
in  all  their  dangers ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
example  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  who  had  trod^ 
den  the  ground  where  they  were  then  stand- 
ing, and,  under  circumstances  so  much  less 
favourable,  had  successfully  defied  the  whole 
power  of  Persia.       "  ' 

His  address  was  received  with  ardent  con- 
gratulations and  assurances,  and  with  an  unan- 
imous request  that  he  would  lead  them  against 
the  enemy  without  delay.  He  first  sent  for- 
ward a  small  body  of  cavalry  and  bowmen  to 
ascertain  that  the  road  was  dear,  and  then, 
having  sacrificed  by  torch-light  on  a  neighbour- 
ing hfil  to  the  ^ds  of  the  country,!  set  out, 
after  the  evenmg  meal,  towards  the  Gates, 
which  he  reached  about  midnight;  and,  the 
pass  being  secured,  allowed  his  troops  to  re 
pose  there  till  morning.  At  daybreak  he  re- 
sumed his  march,  at  first  in  column,  the  cavalry 
in  the  rear ;  but,  as  the  ground  opened  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  gradually  extended 
his  front,  until  he  had  drawn  up  his  whole  ar- 
my in  battle  array  in  the  plain  of  the  Pinarus, 
where  Darius  was  making  his  dispositions  to 
receive  him.  To  gain  time  and  detain  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  he  had  sent  a  body  of  30,000 

*  JhojwuL,  p.  161,  finda,  in  the  beginning  of  the  speech 
which  Anian  records— I  snppoae  in  the  words  va^udXu 
9aMtiv^tL  ocmfirmation  of  tae  hint  which  Cnrtins  gives, 
that  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  Persian  amy  pro* 
dnoed  a  temporary  nneaaineas  in  the  Maoedonian  campb 
Bat  Cwtina  speaks  noiof  die  soldieTy,  aa  Droysen  describe*, 
bat  of  Alexaxider  himself—eTideatly  for  the  sake  of  rhetor* 
ical  effect.  Arrian'a  exprassion,  ii.,7,  dvoyyAXovotv  *AXc(* 
(M^^  if  Xtpalv  Jm»  Ae^ov,  ahowa  what  waa  tbe  feeling 
of  Uie  army :  he  had  Darina  within  «rm*s  lengtii. 

t  Coititts,  iii.,  8,  SS,  who  add*— with  roferenee,  ptobably, 
to  the  place  of  the  sacrifice— )Mfrto  sior*.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Droysen  intentionally  varies  in  hie  statement  of 
this  dnmmstaace  fVom  Caitias,  the  only  antiior,  I  believe, 
who  mentions  it.  Mr.  Williams  also,  p.  105,  describes  the 
lacriAce  aa  performed  at  ihe  defile. 
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cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  across  the  riyer, 
ordering  the  infantry  to  te  posted  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  south 
side,  and  form  a  bay  as  they  verge  towards  the 
sea:  so  that  when  the  Macedonian  army  had 
entered  the  plain,  they  were  in  the*  rear  of  its 
right  wing.  On  the  right  bank  he  found  room 
for  00|000  of  his  best  Persian  troops,  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  title  which  the  Greeks 
write  Cardaces,*  and  for  30,000  Gre^  merce- 
naries, commanded  by  Thymondas,  a  son  of 
Mentor,  who  had  formed  part  of  Memnon's 
forces  in  the  iEgean,  but  ailer  his  death  and 
the  reduction  of  Mitylene,  had  been  ordered  to 
join  the  royal  army.  These,  as  the  chief 
strength  of  his  line,  he  posted  in  the  centre, 
where  they  would  be  opposed  to  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  Behind,  the  length  of  the  plain 
was  filled  %vith  the  remainder  of  his  host,  dis- 
tributed in  masses  according  to  their  nations, 
but  without  any  means  of  tsudng  a  part  in  the 
fight.  He  himself,  in  his  state  chariot,  accord- 
ing to  invariable  Persian  usage,  took  his  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  fine.  But  he  had 
prepared,  not  for  attack,  but  for  defence :  he 
had  thrown  up  some  intrenohments  where  the 
bank  was  least  difficult  of  ascent ;  a  symptom 
of  misgiving  which  greatly  encouraged  the  Ma- 
cedonians. When  his  dispositions  were  com- 
pleted, he  recalled  his  cavalry  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  stationed  the  main  body 
in  front  of  his  right  wing,  near  the  sea,  the  rest 
on  his  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Alexander  had  drawn  up  the  phalanx,  as 
usual,  in  six  divisions  in  the  centre,  t^ing  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  himself,  which  was 
flanked  by  the  hypaspists,  and  by  the  Macedo- 
nian and  Thessalian  cavalry.  He  had  given 
the  command  of  the  infantry  on  the  left  to  Cra- 
terus,  under  Parmenio,  who  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  left  wing,  and  whom  he  charged 
to  keep  close  to  the  shore,  that  the  enemy 
might  not  take  him  in  flank.  The  cavalry  of 
the  Peloponnesians  and  of  the  other  allies  were 
stationed  at  this  end  of  the  line.  A  small  body 
of  cavalry  aiM  light  troops  were  posted  in  front 
of  the  Persian  division,  which  occupied  the 
recess  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  But  when  Da- 
rius, finding  that, the  ground  did  not  afford  suf- 
ficient room  for  the  evolutions  of  his  cavalry 
on  his  left  wing,  sent  it  to  join  the  main  body 
by  the  sea-side,  Alexander  also  ordered  the 
Thessalian  cavsdry  to  move  round  by  the  back 
of  the  line  to  support  Parmenio.  And  as  his 
right  wing  appeared  to  him  still  in  danger  of 
being  outflanked,  he  strengthened  it  with  two 
squadrons  of  his  horse-guard,  and  with  some  of 
the  light  troops  and  Greek  mercenaries,  which 
he  withdrew  from  other  parts  of  his  line.  The 
division  which  he  had  opposed  to  the  Persians 
in  his  rear  had  made  a  charge  which  forced 

*  Stnbo,  XV.;  c.  3,  p.  3S7,  Taoch.,  deacribe*  the  K4^- 
Kts  wf  the  Penian  miutia,  which  reoeiTed  an  edacation  ex- 
actly aimilar  to  that  of  the  Spartan  youth.  The  deiorip- 
tion,  dvd  kkowtiai  Tftfdjtsvot,  may  refer  to  a  part  of  their 
earlir  training,  which  coincided  with  the  fanoat  institution 
of  Lycurarat ;  bnU  aocording-  to  JElim  Bionydns,  in  En- 
atath.,  p.  368,  xtfpoa^was  the  name  by  which  the  Peraiana 
called  vdvra  rdv  Avopuw  Ka\  xXdira.  Theopompna  (quo- 
ted in  the  aame  paaaage)  aeema  to  have  described  them  as 
baitaarian  mercenaries.  A  thousand  KipSoKti  composed 
put  of  the  army  of  Antiochus  in  Polyb.,  v.,  79,  who  seem 
not  to  have  been  Persians,  since  th«  Persiatta  are  mention- 
ad  in  another  place. 


the  enemy  to  retreat  to  the  higher  grounfl, 
where  300  horse  were  sufficient  to  watch  them, 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  employ  the  light 
troops  at  the  extremity  of  his  right  wing. 

His  plan  was  first  to  attack  the  enemy's  left, 
which  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  Persian 
line,  and,  when  it  was  roctted,  to  turn  upon  the 
right,  which  would  then  be  exposed  on  two 
sides.  He  advanced,  at  fir»4t,  slowly,  to  preserve 
the  order  of  the  phalanx,  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  river  side,  and  rode  up  and  down, 
scattering  words  of  exhortation,  which  were 
answered  by  a  shout  that  expressed  the  uni- 
versal eagerness  for  the  battle :  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  come  within  reach  of  the  Persian  ar- 
rows, which  instantly  began  to  shower  upon 
them,  he  led  the  way  at  full  speed  into  the 
water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  in  close  com- 
bat with  the  enemy.  Thoir  lofl  wing  was  al- 
most immediately  broken  by  the  impetuosity  of 
his  charge ;  but  his  own  was  exposed  to  great 
danger  by  the  rapidity  of  this  movement,  which 
in  the  passage  of  the  river  disordered  the  pha- 
lanx and  left  a  gap  in  its  centre.  Thymondas 
and  his  Greeks  took  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  divisions  to 
the  left,  which  had  been  detained  by  greater  diffi- 
culties in  the  crossing,  and  had  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  those  on  the  right.  National 
emulation  and  animosity  exasperated  the  con- 
flict. The  Greeks  were  eager  for  a  trophy 
over  the  hitherto  invincible  phalanx ;  the  Ma- 
cedonians, resolute  to  maintain  their  own  hon- 
our, and  not  to  fail  their  king  and  comrades 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  The  issue  might 
have  been  doubtful  had  not  Alexander,  after 
the  enemy's  left  was  put  to  flight,  wheeled 
round  and  fallen  upon  the  rest  of  his  line,  ta- 
kmg.the  mercenaries  in  flank.  But  the  fortune 
of  the  day  was  decided  sooner  than  it  would 
have  been  by  the  mere  efibrts  of  the  combat- 
ants, through  the  timidity  of  Darius,  who  no 
sooner  perceived  the  rout  of  his  right  wing 
than  he  ordered  his  charioteer  to  turn  the 
heads  of  his  horses  for  flight.  His  cavalry  had 
crossed  the  river  to  charge  Parmenio's  divis- 
ions, and  was  engaged  in  an  obstinate  combat ; 
but  when  it  was  seen  that  the  great  king  was 
quitting  the  field,  and  that  the  mercenaries 
were  overpowered  by  Alexander,  it  also  gave 
way  and  joined  the  crowd  of  fugitives,  through 
which  it  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage. 

The  aspect  of  the  plain  over  which  this  vast 
multitude  was  flying  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly 
towards  the  northern  outlet,  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  adequately  described  in  words.  ^ 
The  carnage  among  the  cavalry,  which  was 
encumbered  with  heavy  armour,  seems  to  have 
been  greater  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  in- 
fantry. It  was  estimated  at  more  than  10,000 
men  :  100,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the 
whole  ;  and  we  need  not  suspect  much  exag- 
geration in  Ptolemy's  assertion,  that  in  the 
pursuit  he  crossed  a  gully  which  was  filled  up 
with  heaps  of  slain.  Darius  pushed  across  the 
plain  in  his  chariot,  until  he  reached  the  foot 
of  the  northern  hills ;  he  then  laid  aside  his 
bow,  his  shield,  and  his  royal  robe,  and  mount- 
ed a  horse,  which  soon  carried  him  out  of  the 
reaclr  of  his  pursuers.  His  pusillanimity  on 
this  occasion  seems  to  belie  the  leputation 
which  he  had  gained  for  personal  valour.    Tet 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  courage 
with  which,  in  his  private  station,  he  met  a  sin- 
gle enemy  in  equal  combat,  might  fail  him 
when  he  was  set  up  in  his  chariot  of  state  and 
his  royal  robes  as  part  of  a  militaiy  pageant. 

Alexander,  though  he  had  received  a  slight 
wound  in  his  thigh,  joined  in  the  pursuit  tiU  it 
was  too  dark  to  distinguish  the  objects  before 
him.  He  could  not  come  up  with  Darius  him- 
self, who  had  taken  flight  too  early  in  the  bat- 
tle, but  he  lighted  on  the  chariot  which  con- 
tained his  anns  and  his  robe,  and  sent  them 
back  to  the  camp.  On  his  return,  he  found 
that  the  Persian  camp  had  been  plundered  by 
his  soldiers — and  to  the  Macedonians,  though 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  baggage  had  been 
sent  to  Damascus,  it  must  have  seemed  to 
contain  inestimable  treasures — but  the  royal 
tent,  with  all  its  furniture,  was  reserved  for 
himself.  From  a  bath,  prepared  with  all  the 
appliances  of  Eastern  luxury,  and  steaming 
with  the  richest  perfumes,  he  passed  into  the 
gorgeous  pavilion,  where  a  table  had  been 
spread  as  for  the  supper  of  Darius.  And  now, 
for  the  first  time,  he  learned  what,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  new  subjects,  belonged  to  the  dignity  of 
the  great  king  in  his  hours  of  recreation  and 
privacy.*  But  before  he  began  to  refresh  him- 
self, after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  his  ears  were 
struck  by  the  waBings  of  women  in  an  adjoin- 
ing tent ;  and,  on  inquiry,  he  learned  that  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  having  been  in- 
formed that  his  chariot  and  arms  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  conquerors,  had  concluded 
that  he  had  been  slain,  and  were  mourning 
over  their  supposed  loss.  Alexander  immedi- 
ately sent  Leonnatus,  one  of  the  great  officers 
who  bore  the  title  of  gomatophylax  (body-guard), 
to  undeceive  them,  and  to  assure  them  Uiat  he 
did  not  mean  to  deprive  them  of  any  part  of 
their  ornaments,  or  of  the  honours  of  royalty. 
It  was  no  personal  enmity,  but  an  honourable 
ambition,  that  had  moved  him  to  make  war  on 
Darius.  The  Greeks  added  a  pleasing  story, 
which  to  many  readers  has  conveyed  one  ojf 
their  earliest  and  not  least  correct  impressions 
of  Alexander's  character :  that  the  next  morn- 
ing he  himself  visited  the  captive  princesses, 
attended  by  Hephestion,  whom,  as  there  was 
no  difference  in  their  dress,  they  at  first  mis- 
took for  him ;  that  he  saluted  Sisygambis  with 
the  title  of  mother,  caressed  the  young  prince, 
who,  he  observed  to  his  followers,  showed  a 
manlier  spirit  than  his  father,  and  assured  all 
of  his  protection  and  favour.  Tet  this  anec- 
dote, if  true,  would  scarcely  have  been  omitted 
both  by  Ptolemy  and  Anstobulus  ;  and,  per- 
haps, Alexander  showed  a  more  delicate  gen- 
erosity if  he  abstained  from  a  visit,  winch, 
however  kind  and  condescending  his  language 
and  behaviour,  coul(j^  not  but  carry  with  it 
something  like  the  air  of  a  triumph. 

It  is  better  attested  that  his  chief  attention 
was  devoted,  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the 
care  of  the  wounded  and  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
which  was  splendidly  solemnized  with  the  at- 
tendance of  the  whole  army  drawn  up  in  battle 
array ;  that  he  publicly  praised  and  rewarded 

*  This,  p0rba{M,  \%  the  meaning  of  the  ezchunattoa  at- 
tnbated  to  him  by  Plntarch,  AI.,  20,  toZt^  i7y,  in  Ioikc^  rd 
3a9tXc6ttVt  whicn  otherwise  wotild  soand  like  either  child- 
ish woodmr  or  philosophical  irany. 


those  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  sad 
made  several  promotions  among  bis  offieens. 
Balacms,  son  of  Nicanor,  was  appointed  satrap 
of  Cilicia,  and  Menes  somatophylax  in  his  room. 
He  also  celebrated  his  victory  by  an  act  of 
grace.  He  remitted  fifty  talents,  which  were 
still  in  arrear,  of  the  penalty  which  he  had  laid 
on  Soli,  and  restored  its  hostages.  Before  he 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  erected 
three  altars  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus  to  the 
same  deities — Zeus,  Hercules,  and  Athene — ^to 
whom  he  had  dedicated  those  which  marked 
the  places  of  his  embarcation  and  his  landing 
on  the  Hellespont.  A  new  city,  called  Nicopo- 
lis,  was  afterward  founded  aij  a  more  durable 
monument  of  the  victory ;  but  its  site  is  no 
longer  known.  That  which  still  preserves  the 
conqueror's  name  (Scanderoon,  the  Issic  Alex- 
andria) was  perhaps  built  on  a  difierent  occa- 
sion. 

He  then  took  the  road  to  PhoBnicia ;  but  sent 
Parmenio  forward,  with  a  small  detachment, 
including  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  whom  he  se- 
lected for  this  service  as  a  reward  for  their 
good  conduct,*  to  seize  the  first  fruits  of  his 
victory,  the  treasure  deposited  at  Damascus. 
It  included,  besides  the  military  chest,  the  most 
costly  part  of  the  wardrobe  and  furniture,  boUi 
of  Darius  and  his  chief  nobles.  With  it  were 
a  number  of  Persian  ladies  of  the  highest  rank, 
with  their  children  and  retinues  ;  several  Per- 
sians of  the  first  quality,  who  had  probably 
taken  refuge  there  aiher  the  battle ;  and  envoys 
of  Sparta  and  Athens,  with  two  Thebans,  who 
had  accompanied  Darius  from  Babylon.  The 
number  of  persons  of  a  lower  class,  including 
several  hundred  ministers  of  royal  luxury — ^mu- 
sic girls,  cooks,  confectioners,  chaplet  weavers, 
perftuners,  and  the  likef — amounted  to  30,000.t 
On  his  road,  Paimenio  fell  in  with  a  courier,  who 
was  bearing  a  letter  to  Alexander  from  the 
governor  of  Damascus,  containing  an  offer  to 
betray  the  treasure  into  his  hands,  and  desiring 
him  to  send  one  of  his  generals  with  a  small 
body  of  troops.  Paimenio  having  read  the  let- 
ter, sent  the  courier  back  to  Damascus.  The 
treacherous  governor,  under  pretence  of  flight, 
brought  out  the  treasure — a  load  for  7000  beasts 
of  burden — besides  the  Gangabae  (packmen), 
and  the  whole  train  of  persiJns  of  all  ranks  who 
had  accompanied  it.  Parmenio,  as  if  believing 
that  they  had  come  out  with  hostile  intentions, 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  defenceless 
multitude.  « This  was  a  signal  for  indiscrimi- 
nate plunder,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  pre- 
cious spoil  was  wasted.  But  upward  of  3000 
talents,  together  with  the  principal  captives— 
among  whom  were  three  daughters  of  Ochus, 
three  of  Mentor,  Memnon's  widow  and  infant 
son,  a  niece  of  Darius,  and  the  Greek  ambas- 
sadors— were  preserved  for  the  king.  Darius 
had  one  consolation  under  this  misfortune  : 
the  traitor  was  killed  by  a  loyal  subject,  who 
abhorred  his  perfidy,  and  laid  his  head  at  the 
feet  of  his  iigured  master. 

*  Plut.,  Alex.,  84. 

t  Pannenio's  letter,  in  Athenvns,  ziii.,  87,  gives  the  pn* 
eise  nttmbers :  S99  music  girls  (vaXXaicidas  uowwpY<f^(h  ^ 
chaplet  weaTers,  40  nngoent  mslcers,  sad  4106  peisons  who, 
under  Taiioos  denominations,  for  which  we  haTe  hardly 
corresponding  terms,  belonged  to  the  great  king's  smmmi  dt 
hcueJu. 

t  Cnrtins,  iii.,  13. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

rftOV   THX  BATTLK  OF   I88U8    TO   THB  TAKING   OT 

PBB8XP0LZ8. 

Thk  Spoil  of  Damascus  was  not  tae  most 
important  advantage  which  Alexander  reaped 
from  the  battle  of  Issus.  It  averted  a  danger 
which,  notwithstanding  Memnon's  death,  had 
oontinned  to  give  him  occasion  for  much  un- 
easiness; for  he  was  still  threatened  with  a 
diversion  in  his  rear — a  general  rising  of  the 
Greeks,  and  an  invasion  of  Macedonia — ^which 
might  have  interrupted,  even  if  it  did  not  final- 
ly defeat,  his  enljerprise. 

Memnon,  on  his  deathbed,  had  appointed  his 
nephew  Phamabazus,  the  son  of  Artabazus,  to 
succeed  him  in  his  government  until  the  king's 
pleasure  should  be  known.  Phamabazus  and 
Autophradates  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Mitylene 
with  such  vi^ur  that  the  inhabitants  were  re- 
duced to  capitulate,  on  the  conditions  that  the 
mercenaries  in  their  pay  should  be  allowed  to 
depart ;  that  they  should  take  down  the  col- 
umns which  contained  their  treaty  with  Alex- 
ander, and  should  enter  into  alliance  with  Da- 
rius on  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
and  should  recall  their  exiled  citizens — ^the 
anti-Macedonian  party — and  restore  one  half 
of  their  confiscated  property.  But  the  Persian 
generals  were  no  sooner  masters  of  the  town, 
than  they  introduced  a  garrison  commanded  by 
an  officer  of  their  own,  created  Diogenes,  one 
of  the  exiles,  tyrant,  and  levied  arbitrary  con- 
tributions, both  on  the  city  and  on  opulent  in- 
dividuals. Phamabazus  was  soon  after  con- 
firmed by  Darius  in  the  authority  which  he  had 
received  firom  his  uncle,  and,  having  sent  Dat- 
ames,  a  Persian  ofiicer,  with  ten  gaUeys,  to  the 
Cyclades,  sailed  at  the  head  of  one  hundred, 
with  Autophradates,  against  Tenedos,  which 
was  forced  to  submit  on  terms  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  accepted  by  Mitylene.  Data- 
mes,  however,  was  surprised  near  Siphnus  by 
Proteas,  a  Macedonian  ofiicer,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Antipater  to  collect  ships  from  Eubcea 
and  Peloponnesus,  and  was  retuming  with  fif- 
teen galleys,  with  which  he  took  eight  out  of 
the  Persian  squadron,  with  all  their  crews. 
Datames  himself  escaped  with  two  to  the  main 
fleet.  Phamabazira  and  Autophradates  then 
bent  their  course  southward,  and  having,  in 
their  passage,  left  a  garrison  in  Chios,  where  a 
part  of  their  navy  was  stationed,  they  despatch- 
ed a  squadron  to  Cos  and  Halicamassus,  and 
themselves,  with  one  hundred  of  their  fastest 
sailers,  madd  for  Siphnus.  Here  they  received 
a  visit  from  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  who  came  in 
a  single  galley  to  request  a  subsidy,  and  as 
large  an.  armament  as  they  oould  spare,  for  the 

Snrpose  of  withdrawing  Peloponnesus  firom  the 
lacedonian  alliance.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Issus  was  brought 
to  the  fleet.  It  inunediately  ptt  an  end  to 
whatever  plans  had  been  concerted  for  hostile 
operations  in  Greece.  Phamabazus  sailed  back 
with  twelve  galleys  to  Chios,  where  he  feared 
that  the  intel^gence  might  produce  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  Alexander.  Agis  received  thirty 
talents  and  ten  galleys  from  Autophradates,  but 
did  not  himself  return  with  them ;  he  sent  them 
to  his  brother  Agesilaus,  who  was  at  Tsnarus 
•  a  great  place  of  rendezvous  for  mercenary 


troops — and  directed  him  to  sail  with  them  to 
Crete,  and  secure  it  for  the  Spartan  or  anti* 
Macedonian  interest.  He  himself,  after  some 
stay  in  the  islands,  followed  Autophradates  to 
Halicamassus. 

Thus,  theu,  Alexander  had  nothing  more  to 
fear  on  this  side  for  the  present.  But  it  was 
not  the  less  his  foremost  object  to  guard  against 
the  recurrence  of  this  danger,  and  to  deprive 
the  Persian  govemment  of  all  means  of  aiding 
the  Greeks  in  their  attempts  for  the  recovery 
of  their  independence.  He  saw  that  if  he  once 
made  himself  master  of  Phcenicia  and  Egypt, 
the  Persians  would  be  deserted  by  the  best  part 
of  their  galleys,  which  were  furnished  by  the 
Flioenician  cities,  and  would  be  unable  to  repair 
the  loss.  His  authority  would  then  be  undis- 
puted in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  Euphrates. 

Darius  had  continued  his  flight  without  in- 
termission untfl  he  had  crossed  the  river  at 
Thapsacus,  where'  he  arrive  with  about  4000 
fugitives,  who  had  successively  joined  his  train; 
and  then  first  felt  himself  out  of  immediate 
peril.  The  rest  of  the  barbarian  host  was 
probably,  for  the  most  part,  irretrievably  dis- 
persed ;  though  Curtius  speaks  of  a  body  which 
was  again  ccmected  by  some  of  the  surviving 
gener^  in  Cappadocia,  and  which  they  found 
means  of  recruiting  by  firesh  levies  in  that  and 
the  adjacent  provinces.  Four  of  the  Greek  of- 
ficers, Amyntas,  Thymondas,  Aristomedes,  a 
Thessalian  of  Phere,  and  Bianor,  an  Acana- 
nian,  with  about  8000  mercenaries,  taking  a 
circuitous  route  over  the  mountains,  came  down 
to  Tripolis,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  before 
Alexander  had  quitted  the  field  of  battle.  Here 
they  found  the  ships  Vhieh  had  brought  their 
men  from  Lesbos,  and  having  seized  as  many 
as  they  required  to  embark  in,  burned  the  rest, 
and  crossed  over  to  Cyprus.  Amyntas,  it 
seems,  conceived  the  bold  project  of  making 
himself  master  of  Egypt.  Whether  he  obtain- 
ed the  concurrence  of  his  colleagues,  does  not 
appear ;  but  he  certainly  took  the  lead  in  the 
enterprise.  Sabaces,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  bad 
fallen  in  the  battle ;  and  Amyntas,  pretending 
that  he  had  a  commission  from  Darius,  gained 
admittance  at  Pelusium.  He  then  dropped  the 
mask,  and  calling  on  the  Egyptians  to  shake 
off  the  hated  yoke  of  Persia,  maxy^hed  against 
Memphis.  He  was  joined  by  a  great  number 
of  the  natives,  and  Mazaces,  the  Persian  com- 
mander of  Memphis,  having  marched  out  to 
give  him  battle,  was  defeated,  and  forced  to 
take  shelter  behind  the  walls ;  but  the  victors 
were  elated  with  this  success,  and  thrown  off 
their  guard.  They  sufllered  themselves  to  be 
surprised  by  Mazaces,  while  dispersed  in  quest 
of  booty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and 
Amyntas  was  slain,  with  almost  all  his  men. 

Darius,  indeed,  had  the  force  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  empire  still  entire,  and  at  his  com- 
mand. The  troops  of  the  eastern  satrapies, 
including  some  of  the  most  warlike  in  his  do- 
minions, had  already  been  summoned  to  the 
royal  standard ;  and  it  was  only  the  length  of 
time  necessary  for  bringing  them  together  that 
seems  to  have  prevented  him  from  marching 
into  Cilida  with  this  additional  encumbrance. 
They  were  now  on  their  way  towards  Babylon 
I  and  he  might  expect,  in  the  coarse  of  a  i^ 
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months,  to  see  himself  at  the  head  of  a  still 
more  numerous  host  than  he  had  commanded 
at  Issus.    He  appears  to  have  believed,  at  first, 
that  Alexander  would  follow  up  his  victory 
without  delay  by  an  active  pursuit ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  partly  with  the  view  of  gaining  time, 
that  he  no  sooner  reached  a  place  of  safety 
than  he  began  to  sound  Alexander's  t&per  by 
overtures  of  negotiation.    Even,  however,  if 
his  army  had  been  already  assemUed,  he  would 
certainly  not  have  been  eager  to  renew  the 
contest.    He  had  probably  not  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifices 
which  he  would  submit  to  for  tbe  sake  of 
peace;  and  he  therefore  sent  two  envoys  to 
Alexander — ^who  had  now  reached  Marathus,  a 
Phoenician  city  on  the  coast,  over  against  the 
Isle  of  Aradus— with  a  letter,  couched  in  terms 
which  pledged  him  to  nothing,  but  opened  the 
way  for  a  pacific  discussion.    He  assumed  the 
tone  of  remonstrance,  as  one  who  had  suffered 
an  unprovoked  aggression.    He  reminded  Alex- 
ander that  his  father  had  been  on  terms  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  Ochus,  but,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Arses,  had  commenced  hostilities, 
without  any  just  cause,  against  Persia ;  and 
that,  since  he  himself  had  mounted  the  throne, 
Alexander,  instead  of  sending  an  embassy  to 
renew  the  ancient  amicable  relations  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  had  invaded  his  territories, 
and  forced  him  to  wage  war  in  self-defence. 
He  was  now.  reduced,  by  the  chance  of  war,  to 
make  a  request— such,  however,  as  one  king 
mi|^t  becomingly  address  to  another — that 
Alexander  would  restore  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children.    He  himself  was  willing  to  become 
Alexander's  friend  and  ally,  and  desired  that 
he  would  send  ministers  with  the  two  Persian 
envoys  to  treat  with  him. 

The  Persian  envoys  had  been  instructed  to 
urge  the  request  contained  in  their  master's 
letter  by  word  of  mouth.  Alexander  sent  Ther- 
sippns  along  with  them,  charged  with  a  letter 
to  Darius,  but  with  orders  to  abstain  from  oral 
communications  on  the  subject.  The  letter  was 
a  kind  of  manifesto,  in  which  be  vindicated  the 
justice  of  his  proceedings  by  various  reasons,  as 
good,  at  least,  as  the  strong  are  usually  able  to 
find  lor  attacking  the  wea^  He  began  like  the 
wolf  in  the  fiible.  The  ancestors  of  Darius  had 
invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Greeks  their  general,  and 
had  come  over  to  Asia  to  avenge  their  wrongs 
and  his  own.  Ochus  had  furnished  succours  to. 
Perinthus  and  the  Thracians  against  Philip.  It 
was  throogh  the  machinations  of  the  Persian 
court  that  Philip  had  been  murdered ;  and  his 
death  had  been  made  a  subject  of  boastful  exul« 
tation  in  its  public  letters.  Darius  himself  had 
been  the  accomplice  of  Bagoas  in  the  murder  of 
Arses,  and  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Persia ; 
he  had  endeavoured  to  excite  the  Greeks  to 
war  against  Macedonia,  and  bad  ofi^ed  sub- 
sidies to  Sparta,  and  to  other  states,  which,  in- 
deed, had  been  accepted  only  by  Sparta ;  but 
his  agents  hfui  suoceieded  in  cornipting  many 
private  persons,  and  had  been  incessantly  la- 
boaring  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Greece. 
His  invasion,  therefore,  had  been  undertaken  on 
jnst  gronnds.  Bnt  since  tbe  gods  had  crowned 
his  anus  with  victory,  none  of  those  who  had 
tnwted  tliemselves  to  hil  clemency  had  found 


reason  to  regret  their  choice.  He,  therefore, 
invited  Darius  himself  to  come  to  him,  as  to  the 
Lord  of  Asia.  He  might  beforehand  receive 
pledges  of  his  personal  safety,  and  might  then 
ask  with  confidence  for  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children,  and  for  whatever  else  he  could  desire. 
In  future  he  must  address  Alexander  as  the  King 
of  Asia,  in  the  style,  not  of  an  equal,  but  of  a 
subject,  or  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  an  en- 
emy. If,  however,  he  disputed  his  claim  to 
sovereignty,  let  him  wait  for  his  coming,  and 
try  the  event  of  another  contest.  He  mi^ht 
rest  assured  that  Alexander  would  seek  him, 
wherever  he  might  be  found. 

At  Marathus  Alexander  likewise  received  the 
Greek  envoys  to  the  Persian  court,  who  had 
been  taken  at  Damascus :  Euthycles,  the  Spar 
tan ;  the  Thebans,  Thessaliscus,  son  of  Isme- 
nias,  and  Dionysodorus,  who  had  gained  an 
Olympic  prize ;  and  Iphicrates,  a  son  of  the  fa- 
mous general  of  the  same  name.  The  Thebans 
he  immediately  released,  both  in  pity  to  Thebes, 
and  because  it  seemed  excusable  that  men 
whom  he  had  deprived  of  their  country  should 
seek  what  aid  they  could  obtain  for  themselves 
and  for  it  from  his  enemies.  The  high  birth  oi  \ 
ThessaUscus,  and  the  Olympic  victory  of  Dio- 
nysodorus, also,  it  islsaid,  weighed  with  him  i* 
their  favour,  though  he  did  not  share  the  admi 
ration  with  which  gymnastic  feats  were  com 
monly  regarded.  Iphicrates  he  retained  at  his 
court ;  but,  both  for  his  country's  sake  and  hi» 
father's,  always  treated  him  in  the  most  hon- 
ourable manner,  and  after  his  death  sent  his 
bones  to  his  family  at  Athens.  Euthycles,  as 
a  citizen  of  an  avowedly  hostile  state,  who  had 
no  personal  claims  on  his  indulgence,  he  for  h 
while  kept  in  confinement,  though  not,  it  iu 
added,  in  chains ;  and  even  him  he  released 
when  his  fortune  had  reached  a  height  frott 
which  he  might  safely  despise  such  enemies. 

On  his  road  to  Phoenicia,  Alexander  had  beeis 
met  by  Straton,  son  of  the  King  of  Aradus,  G»- 
rostratus,  whose  territory  included  Marathua 
and  several  other  towns  on  the  maiiL  Geros^ 
tratus  himself,  with  all  the  other  Phosnician  and 
Cyprian  princes,  was  serving  in  the  Persian 
fleet,  under  Autophradates.  Yet  Straton  brought 
a  golden  crown  to  the  conqueror,  and  surrender- 
ed all  the  cities  in  his  father's  dominions  into 
his  hands.  As  he  advanced  from  Marathus, 
Byblus  capitulated  to  him,  and  Sidon,  whera 
every  heart  burned  with  hatred  of  Persia,  hailed 
him  as  her  detiverer.  Thus  he  proceeded  with- 
out resistance  towards  Tyre.  And  even  from 
this  great  city  he  received  a  deputation  on  hia 
way,  oompoaed  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens, 
among  whom  was  the  king's  son,  bringing  a 
goMen  crown,  and  a  present  of  provisions  fox 
Sie  army,  and  announcing  that  the  l^rians  had 
resolved  to  obey  all  his  coounands. 

It  seems  that  the  hmguage  in  which  this  mes- 
sage was  conveyed  intimated  something  as  to 
the  limits  of  that  obedience  iprhich  the  Tyrians 
were  willing  to  pay.  It  was  not  meant  that  it 
should  extend  so  fiir  as  totaUy  to  resign  their 
independence.  This  Alexander  probably  under- 
stood, and  nothing  could  satisfy  him  short  of 
absolute  submission,  and  full  possession  of  so 
important  a  place.  But  he  met  the  ofiTers  oi 
the  Tyrians  as  if  they  had  been  made  in  the 
sense  which  he  required ;  and  bade  the  envoys 
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apprne  their  feDow-cttixens  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  cross  oyer  to  their  island,  and  ofier  a 
sacrifice  to  Melkait,  the  Phcenician  Hercules, 
whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  one  with  the 
hero  of  Argos  and  Hiebes.  This  was,  peihaps, 
the  least  dfensiye  way  of  bringing  the  matter 
to  an  issue ;  and  it  obliged  the  Tynans  to  speak 
their  mind  more  plainly.  They  now  infonned 
hhn  that  in  all  other  points  he  should  find  them 
ready  to  submit  to  his  pleasure,  but  that  they 
would  not  admit  either  a  Persian  or  a  Macedo- 
nian within  their  walls ;  and  they  begged  that 
he  would  celebrate  the  sacrifice  which  he  wished 
to  offer  in  Old  T^re,  which  lay  on  the  coast  op- 
posite to  their  island-city,  where  their  god  had 
another,  and,  probably,  a  much  more  ancient 
sanctuaiy.  Alexander  indignantly  dismissed 
their  ambassadors,  and  called  a  council  of  his 
principal  oflScers,  in  which  he  declared  his  in* 
tention  of  besieging  Tyre,  and  thought  fit  to  ex- 
plain the  reasons  which  rendered  this  under- 
taking necessary,  arduous  as  it  was.  He  ob- 
serve that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  iuTade  £g3rpc 
so  long  as  the  Persians  commanded  the  sea, 
and  tl^t  to  adTanoe  into  the  interior  against 
/Uarius,  while  T>nre  remained  neutral  or  Tacfl- 
lating,  and  while  Cyprus  and  Hgy^  were  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  would  be  to  let  the  war  be  trans- 
ferred to  Greece,  where  Spaita  was  openly  hos- 
tile, and  Athens  only  withheld  finom  the  stowbI 
of  her  enmity  tiy  fear.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reduction  of  Tyre  would  be  attended  with  the 
submission  of  aU  Phoenicia,  and  the  Phcenician 
fleet,  the  strength  of  the  Persian  nary,  would 
soon  pass  oyer  to  the  power  which  possessed 
(he  cities  by  which  it  had  been  equipped,  and  to 
which  the  crews  belonged.  Cyprus  would  then 
speedily  (all,  and  there  would  lie  no  fiuther  ob- 
stacle to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  They  might 
then  set  out  for  Babylon,  leaying  all  secure  on 
the  side  of  Greece,  and  with  the  proud  cob- 
seiousness  that  they  had  already  seyered  all 
(he  proyinces  west  of  the  Euphrates  finom  the 
Persian  Empire. 

The  motiyes  which  induced  Alexander  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  T^re  are  more  eyident 
than  those  which  led  the  Tyrians  to  defy  his 
power,  after  so  many  of  the  other  Phflenician 
cities  had  submitted  to  him.    We  cannot,  in- 
deed, be  surprised  that  they  should  not  haye 
been  more  willing  than  the  people  of  Aspendos 
to  admit  the  Macedonians  within  their  walls ; 
but  still,  it  was  probably  something  yery  differ- 
ent from  an  instinctiye  loye  of  mdependence 
that  animated  them  to  resistanee.    The  main 
ground  of  their  conduct  seems  to  haye  been 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  commercial  calculation 
of  expediency.    The  issue  of  the  eontest  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Darius  was  still  doubt- 
ful ;  notwithstanding  his  past  success,  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  might  meet  the  ftte  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  in  some  future  field  of  battle. 
If  (he  Persians  should  eyer  recover  their  lost  > 
pnmnces,  T^re  might  look  fortrard  to  the  re-  < 
mission  of  her  tribute,  the  extension  of  her  ter- ' 
ritoiy,  and  other  rewards  of  her  fiddity  shown,  j 
as  it  would  haye  been,  at  so  periloas  a  juno- 
ture.    Perhaps  she  eyen  indulged  a  hope  that ' 
ahe  might  haye  the  ^oiy  of  arresting  the  inya-  > 
der^  prafpcss,  and  of  giying  a  deetsiye  turn  to  I 
tte  war  in  fmm  of  Darius.    In  any  ease,  the  ■ 
TwiaBabUitujd  their  citytobe  impregnable  SO' 


I  long  as  they  were  superior  at  sea,  and  they 
,  not  anticipate  the  manner  in  which  the  state  of 
affairs,  in  this  respect,  was  soon  to  be  changed. 
It  is  highly  probaUe — though  the  fact  is  not 
mentioned  by  Arrian,  who  touches  yery  dightlj 
on  their  motiyes — that  they  were  encounged 
by  promises  of  succour  from  their  powerful  ctA- 
ony  Carthage,*  which  assiduously  kept  up  her 
connexion  with  her  parent  city  by 
embassies  and  pious  offerings.  StiD,  it 
that  there  was  a  numerous  party  within  whicfa 
disapproved  of  this  poUcy ;  fbr  we  are  infonned 
that  many  of  the  citizens^  dreamed  that  Apollo 
— whose  statue,  part  of  the  spoils  of  Gda,t  they 
had  reeeiyed  from  (he  Carthaginians — had  de- 
clared to  them  that  he  was  alMut  to  leave  the 
city.  And  it  was  thought  necessary,  either  tor 
the  purpose  of  detaining  the  god,  or  of  quieting 
the  popular  uneasiness,  to  adopt  an  expedient 
similar  to  that  which  many  years  before  had 
been  employed  by  the  Ephesians  in  a  like  emer« 
gency^— -to  fasten  the  statue  of  ApoDo,  who  was 
denounced  as  a  friend  of  A]exander,r  by  a  gold- 
en chain  to  the  altar  of  Melkart.  On  the  other 
band,  Alexander  seems  to  have  tliou^t  it  pru- 
dent to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  troops  by 
ranees  of  divine  assistance,  in  an 
which  %ypeared  to  surpass  human  abihty.  He, 
too,  related  that  he  had  seen  Hercules,  in  a 
dream,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  leading  him 
within  the  walls  of  his  city ;  a  sign,  as  Aris- 
tander  interpreted  it,  of  success,  though  in  a 
Herculean  labour. 

An  ordinary  conqueror  might,  indeed,  hima^ 
have  needed  such  assurances  to  encourage  him, 
when  he  was  about  to  attack  a  place  so  prepared 
for  defence  as  Tyre  at  this  time  was,  both  by 
nature  and  art.    The  island  on  whicfa  the  city 
stood  was  separated  from  (he  main  by  a  dian- 
nel  half  a  mile  broad,  through  which,  in  rou^ 
weather,  the  sea  rushed  vrith  great  violenoe. 
This  strait  was,  indeed,  shallow  on  the  side  of 
the  Phoenician  coast,  tMit  near  the  island  became 
three  fathoms  deep.     The  vraUs,  which  rose 
from  the  edge  of  the  diffa,  were  150  feet  high 
on  the  land  side,  and  composed  of  huge  bloSs 
of  stone,  cemented  with  mortar.    The  city  was 
abundantly  stocked  vrith  prorisions  and  mflitary 
stores,  eontained  a  number  of  copious  springs, 
was  filled  vrith  an  industrioos  aind  intelligent 
population,  expert  in  aH  the  arts  of  naval  war- 
fare, and  posBJased  mechanists  and  engineers 
not  inferior,  it  seems,  to  any  that  vrere  to  be 
found  in  (be  Macedonian  camp.    Though  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tyriaa  fleet  vras  absent  in 
the  Persian  service,  there  still  remained  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  galleys  of  war,  and  of  smaller 
crafi,  both  for  the  defenee  of  the  harlMNvs — fbr 
there  were  two,  one  on  the  north,  tiie  other  on 
the  south  side  oifthe  island— and  for  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemy. 

Alexander  had  no  naval  force  vrhidi  he  oould 
immediately  oppose  to  thisw  His  plan  vras  soon 
fbimed:  he  resolved  to  earry  a  causeway 
through  the  channel,  and  vrhen  it  had  reached 
the  foot  of  the  vraOs,  to  batter  them  from  it 
vrith  his  engines.  To  provide  maternb  for  the 
vwMk,he  demolished  the  remaining  huiMings  of 
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Old  Tyre.  The  forests  of  Libanas  furnished 
an  ample  supply  of  timber.  The  real  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  was  not  perceived  until  the 
dam  had  been  carried  half  way  across  the  water ; 
for  so  long  the  depth  was  trifling,  the  piles  and 
stones  were  easily  sunk  and  firmly  fixed  in  the 
muddy  bottom,  and  the  work  was  carried  on 
without  hinderance.  But  as  the  depth  increas- 
ed, while  the  work  itself  became  more  and  more 
laborious  and /lifficult,  it  was  at  the.  same  time 
exposed  to  afl  the  interruptions  which  the  be- 
sieged could  devise  to  retard  its  progress.  It 
now  came  within  reach  of  the  missiles  which 
they  discharged  from  the  top  of  the  walls ;  and 
the  Tyrian  galleys,  taking  their  station  at  a 
short  distance,  incessantly  annoyed  the  work- 
men, who  were  nqt  armed  to  sustain  these 
attacks.  Alexander,  however,  ordered  two 
wooden  towers  to  be  erected  near  the  extremity 
of  the  mole,  covered  with  hides,  and  surmount- 
ed with  engines,  so  as  both  to  shelter  the  work- 
men and  to  repel  the  assailants.  The  Tyrians 
now  prepared  a  more  formidable  mode  of  at- 
tack. A  horse  transport  was  filled  with  dry 
twigs  and  other  combustibles,  over  which  they 
poured  pitch  and  brimstone.  In  the  fore  part 
an  additional  space  was  enclosed,  so  as  to  form 
a  huge  basket  for  the  reception  of  these  materi- 
als, in  the  midst  of  which  were  fixed  two  masts, 
which  at  the  end  of  their  yard-arms  supported 
two  caldrons  filled  with  an  inflammable  liquid. 
The  stem  was  raised  high  above  the  water  by 
means  of  ballast  heaped  near  the  stem.  The 
besieged,  having  waited  for  a  favourable  breeze, 
towed  the  ship  behind  two  galleys  towards  the 
mole,  and,  when  it  came  near,  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  seconded  by  the  wind,  ran  it  in  on  the  end 
of  the  mole  between  the  towers.  The  flames 
soon  caught  them;  but  the  conflagration  did 
not  reach  its  full  height  until  the  masts  gave 
way,  and  discharged  the  contents  of  the  cal- 
drons on  the  blazing  pile.  To  render  it  the 
more  effectual,  the  men  on  board  the  galleys, 
from  a  convenient  distance,  plied  the  towers 
with  their  arrows,  so  as  to  defeat  every  attempt 
that  was  made  to  extinguish  the  fire.  A  shoal 
of  boats  DOW  came  off  from  the  harbours  filled 
with  people,  who  soon  tore  up  the  piles,  and  set 
fire  to  all  the  machines  which  had  not  been 
overtaken  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  ship. 
The  ruin  of  the  work  which  had  cost  so  much 
time  and  labour  was  completed  in  a  few  hours. 
Alexander,  however,  was  not  disheartened :  he 
gave  orders  that  a  new  mole  should  be  begun, 
of  greater  breadth,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  re- 
ceiving more  towers,  and  that  new  engines 
should  be  constructed.  But  as  he  now  became 
aware  that,  without  some  naval  force  to  op- 
pose to  the  Tyrians,  he  should  find  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  siege  itisurmountable,  he  repaired  in 
person  to  Sidon,  with  a  detachment  of  light 
troops,  to  collect  as  many  galleys  as  he  could. 
Hero  he  found  himself  already  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  advantages  which  he  had  expected 
from  the  reduction  of  Tyre,  which,  accruing 
earlier  than  he  had  hoped,  proVed  the  main  in- 
strument of  his  success. 

Gerostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  and  Enylus  of 
Byblu?,  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  he  had  be- 
come master  of  their  cities,  quitted  the  Persian 
fleet,  with  their  squadrons,  and  with  a  part  of  the 
Sidonian  gaUeye^  so  that  Alexander  was  joined 


at  Sidon  by  eighty  sail  of  Phoenician  ships. 
About  the  same  time  came  in  ten  from  Rhodes, 
as  many  from  Lycia,  three  firom  Soli  and  MaK 
lus,  and  his  own  victorious  captain,  Proteas, 
from  Macedonia ;  and  these  were  followed  not 
long  aAer  by  the  Cypriot  princes  with  120  gal- 
leys. He  had  now  an  armament  of  nearly  250 
ssul  at  his  orders.  While  it  went  through  a 
course  of  training  for  a  sea-fight,  and  while  the 
machines  were  in  preparation,  he  made  an  ex- 
cursion, with  some  squadrons  of  horse  and  a 
body  of  light  troops,  into  the  range  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  having  reduced  the  mountaineers 
to  submission,  within  eleven  days  returned  to 
Sidon,  where  he  found  a  re-enforcement  of  4000 
Greek  soldiers,  who  had  been  brought  by  Ole- 
ander from  Pqj^ponnesus.  He  then  set  fail  for 
Tyre  in  line  of  battle,  himself,  as  on  shore, 
commanding  the  right  wing,  and  Craterus  the 
left.  The  Tjrrians,  it  seems,  expected  his  ap- 
proach, and  were  prepared  to  meet  him;  but 
they  had  not  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Phcsni- 
cian  and  Cyprian  galleys,  which,  perhaps,  they 
rather  hoped  to  have  seen  on  their  own  side ; 
and,  when  they  saw  the  numbers  which  he 
^brought  with  him,  they  gave  up  all  hope  of  re- 
sistance, and  only  used  their  galleys  to  block 
up  the  mouths  of  their  harbours.  Alexander, 
when  he  came  up,  found  «the  northern  harbour 
too  well  secured  to  be  attacked,  though  he  sunk 
three  of  the  enemy's  galleys  which  were  moor- 
ed on  the  outside,  and  captured  one  which  was 
consecrated  to  tiie  tutelary  god.  The  next  day, 
he  stationed  the  Cypriots,  under  the  command 
of  Andromachus,  near  the  entrance  of  this  har- 
bour, and  the  Phcenicians  near  the  other,  in  the 
same  quarter  where  his  own  tent  was  pitched. 
In  the  mean  while  the  mole  had  been  resto- 
red, and  was  actively  carried  forward :  mechan- 
ists had  been  collected  in  great  numbers  from 
Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  and  had  constructed 
abundance  of  engines,  which  were  planted, 
some  on  the  mole,  others  on  transports  and  the 
heavier  galleys.  These  vessels,  at  first,  found 
the  approach  very  much  impeded  by  a  bed  of 
stones  which  the  besieged  had  carried  out  into 
the  sea  from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs ;  and  the  at- 
tempts which  the  Macedonians  made  to  remove 
this  obstacle  were  for  some  time  thwarted  by 
the  dexterity  and  boldness  of  the  Tyrian  divers, 
who  cut  the  cables  of  the  ships  which  were  an- 
chored fbr  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  the  stones. 
Chain  cables  were,  at  length,  substituted,  and 
the  passage  was  then  rapidly  cleared  by  ma- 
chines, w^ch  raised  the  stones  out  of  their  bed, 
and  hurled  them  into  the  deep  water.  The  walls 
were  now  assailed  by  the  engines  on  eveiy 
side,  and  the  contest  grew  closer  and  hotter 
than  it  had  ever  been.  Every  contrivance  that 
ingenuity,  quickened  by  fear,  could  suggest,  was 
tried  l^  the  besieged  to  ward  off  these  attacks. 
Veiy  famous,  in  particular,  was  one,  which  is  not 
the  less  credible  because  Arrian*s  authors  seem- 
ed to  have  passed  it  over  in  silence — ^the  inven- 
tion of  shields  filled  with  heated  sand,  which 
they  were  made  to  discharge  on  the  assaUants, 
and  which,  penetratinff  between  their  armour 
and  their  skin,  inflicted  indescribable  tortures. 
Still,  the  means  of  attack  kept  growing  on  the  re- 
sources of  defence.  Dejection  began  to  spread 
within  the  walls ;  and  there  were  some  who  pro- 
posed to  renew  a  horrid  rite,  which  had  long 
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fiUlen  into  disuse— the  sacrifice  of  a  boy  of  good 
family  to  Moloch.  It  does  honour  to  the  T^an 
government,  that  it  did  not  either  hamour  Uiis 
bloody  superstition,  or  give  way  to  despair ;  it 
was  policy,  perhaps— to  check  all  thoughts  of 
capitulation— rather  than  ferocity  that  induced 
it  to  execute  its  Macedonian  prisoners  on  the 
top  of  the  walls,  and  to  cast  their  bodies,  in  the 
sight  of  the  besiegers,  into  the  sea  ;*  but  it  di- 
rected tl^e  energy  of  the  people  to  better  expe- 
dients. It  ma&  a  Tigorous  attempt  to  surprise 
the  Cyprian  squadron  stationed  near  the  north- 
em  harbour,  and  would  have  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  it ;  but  Alexander,  having  received 
timely  notice  of  the  sally,  sailed  round,  unob- 
served, turned  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  sunk 
or  took  most  of  the  enemy's  shigp.  All  hopes 
from  offensive  measures  were  crushed  by  this 
blow ;  the  safety  of  the  city  now  rested  chiefly 
in  the  strength  of  its  walls. 

Even  these,  after  several  fruitless  attempts 
had  been  made  in  other  quarters,  began  to  give 
way  on  the  south  side ;  and  a  breach  was  open- 
ed, which  Alexander  tried,  but  did  not  find  im- 
mediately practicable.  Three  days  after,  how- 
ever, when  a  calm  fiivoured  the  approach  of 
the  vessels,  he  gave  orders  for  a  general  at- 
tack. It  was  to  be  made  on  all  sides  at  once,  to 
distract  the  attention  «f  the  besieged ;  and  the 
fleet  was  at  the  same  time  to  »ul  up  to  both 
the  harbours,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  it  might  force  an  entrance  into  one 
of  them.  But  &e  main  assault  was  to  be  di- 
rected against  the  breach  that  had  been  already 
formed.  The  vessels  which  bore  the  engines 
were  first  brought  up  to  play  upon  it,  and,  when 
it  had  been  sufficiently  widened,  were  followed 
by  two  galleys,  with  landing-boards  and  the 
men  who  were  to  mount  it.  One  vras  com- 
manded by  Admetos,  and  was  filled  with  troops 
of  the  guard,  and  in'  this  Alexander  himself 
embarked.  The  other  bore  a  detachment  of 
the  phalanx  belonging  to  the  division  command- 
ed l^  Ctenus.  Admetus  and  his  men  were  the 
first  to  eflfbct  a  landing,  animate  by  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  their  king,  who,  after  he  had 
paused  a  while  to  observe  and  animate  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  warriors,  himself  mounted  the 
breach.  When  the  Macedonians  had  once  gain- 
ed a  firm  footing,  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  not- 
withstanding the  desperate  resistance  of  ttie 
besieged,  did  not  long  remain  doubtful.  Ad- 
metus, indeed,  who  led  the  way,  was  slain ; 
but  Alexander  soon  made  himself  master  of  two 
towers  and  the  intervening  curtain,  through 
which  the  troops  from  the  other  vessel  poured 
in  after  him,  and  he  then  advanced  along  the 
walls  to  the  royal  palace,  which  stood  on  the 
highest  ground,  that  he  might  descend  from  it 
with  the  greater  ease  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  Tyrians,  seeing  the  wall  taken,  abandoned 
their  fortifications,  and  collected  their  forces 
in  one  of  the  public  pUces,  where  they  gallant- 
ly made  head  against  their  assailants.  But,  in 
the  mean  while,  both  the  Itaibours  had  been 
forced,  their  ships  sunk  or  driven  ashore,  and 
the  besiegers  landed  to  join  their  comrades  in 
the  city.  *  It  soon  became  a  scene  of  unresist- 
ed carnage  and  plunder.  The  Macedonians, 
exasperated  by  the  length  and  labours  of  the 
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siege,  which  had  lasted  seven  months,  and  hj 
the  execution  of  their  comrades,  spaved  none 
that  fell  into  their  hands.  The  king,  whom  the 
Greeks  call  Azelmicos,  with  the  principal  in- 
habitants and  some  Carthaginian  envoys  who 
had  been  sent  with  the  usu^  oflerings  to  M^- 
kart,  took  refuge  in  his  sanctuary ;  and  these 
alone,  according  to  Arrian, .  were  exempted 
from  the  common  lot  of  death  or  slaveiy.  It 
was  an  act  of  clemency,  by  which  the  conquer- 
or at  the  same  time  displayed  his  piety  to  the 
god.  Of  the  re^t,  8000  perished  in  the  first 
slaughter,  and  30,000,  including  a  number  of 
foreign  residents,  were  sold  as  slaves.  But,  if 
we  may  believe  Curtius,  16,000  were  rescued 
by  the  Sidonians,  who  first  hid  them  in  their 
galleys,  and  afterward  transported  them  to  Si- 
don,  not,  it  must  be  presumed,  without  Alex- 
ander's ccmnivance  or  consent. 

It  sounds  incredible  that  he  should  have  or- 
dered dOOO  of  the  prisoners  to  be  crucified, 
though  he  might  have  inflicted  such  a  punish- 
ment on  those  who  had  taken  the  leading  part 
in  the  butchery  of  the  Macedonians ;  but,  af- 
ter the  king  and  the  principal  citizens  had  been 
Spared,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  any 
others  should  have  suffered  on  this  account. 

So  fell  Tyre,  the  rich,  and  beautiful,*  and 
proud,  in  arts  and  arms  the  queen  of  merchant 
cities.  The  conqueror  celebrated  his  victory 
with  a  solemn  military  and  naval  procession, 
sacrifice,  and  games,  in  honour  of  the  tutelary 
god  who  had  thus  fulfilled  his  promise,  and, 
tiiough  after  the  labour  of  so  many  months,  had 
at  length  brought  him  into  his  city.  He  dedi- 
cated the  engine  which  had  first  adiattered  the 
wall,  and  the  sacred  galley,  in  the  sanctuary 
of  Melkart.  Tyre  was  still  occupied  as  a  for- 
tress, and  soon  recovered  some  measure  of  her 
ancient  prosperity,  which  it  preserved  for  some 
centuries  under  the  shade  of  the  Roman  em- 

Sire ;  and,  after  a  long  period  of  aknost  utter 
esolation,  seems  again  to  be  lifting  up  her 
head,  thou^  in  a  very  humble  condition,  in 
our  days.  But  Alexander's  work,  which  chan- 
ged her  island  into  a  peninsula,  put  an  end  for- 
ever to  her  power  and  independence,  and  is 
now  almost  the  only  monument  remaining  of 
her  ancient  greatness.! 

We  do  not  know  how  far  the  delay  which 
she  oppos^  to  the  progress  of  the  Macedonian 
arms  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Persian 
court ;  but  if  Darius  ever  conceived  any  hopes 
from  it,  or  ever  thought  of  taking  advantage  of 
it,  this  can  only  have  been  so  long  as  his  fleet 
continued  to  command  the  sea.  When  it  was 
deserted  by  the  Phoenician  and  Cyprian  galleys, 
he  had  no  longer  any  means  of  relieving  T3nre, 
unless  by  an  eiqiedition  over  land,  which  cer- 
tainly never  entered  his  thoughts.  On  the  con^ 
trary,  before  the  siege  was  ended,  though  prob> 

ably  after  Alexander  had  been  joined  by  the 
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Moadrons  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  he  sent  an^ 
other  embassy  to  him  with  more  definite  over- 
tures. His  ambassadors  now  offered  10,000 
talents  as  the  ransom  of  his  family,  the  cession 
of  all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Barsine,*  as  conditions 
of  peace  and  alllhnce.  Alexander  laid  these 
proposala  before  his  council,  and  Parmenio  de- 
clared that,  if  he  were  Alexander,  he  should 
accept  them.  So  should  I,  the  king  is  report- 
ed to  have  answered,  were  I  Parmenio.  His 
own  prospects  stretched  far  beyond  the  old 
man^s  desires,  and  the  acquisition  did  not  tempt 
him  the  more  because  it  might  be  made  with- 
out farther  toil  or  danger.  He  replied  in  the 
same  strain  as  before.  The  gold  and  the  land 
which  Darius  offered  were  already  his  own; 
nor  would  he  accept  a  part  of  his  treasures  or 
his  empire  instead  of  the  whole.  If  he  chose 
to  marry  the  princess,  he  did  not  need  her  fa- 
ther's consent.  If  Darius  desired  to  receive 
his  favours,  he  must  come  in  person  as  a  sup- 
pliant. Darius  was  now  convinced  that  he  had 
no  alternative  besides  submission  or  another 
trial  of  strength,  and  he  applied  his  whole  at- 
tention to  his  military  preparations. 

In  the  smnmer  of  332  Alexander  set  forward 
on  his  march  towards  Egypt,  accompanied  by 
the  fleet,  which  he  had  placed  under  the  orders 
of  Hephsstion.  But  he  was  still  to  be  detain- 
ed by  another  obstacle  in  Syria,  for  Darius  had 
subjects  who  were  more  faithful  to  him  than  he 
was  to  himself.  A  eunuch  named  Batis,t  who 
had  the  command  of  Gaza,  near  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  the  place,  which  was  built  on  an  artificial 
mound  rising  out  of  a  sandy  level  partly  cover- 
ed by  the  inundations  of  the  sea,  and  fortified 
with  a  veiy  high  wall,  having  taken  a  body  of 
Arabians  into  his  pay,  and  laid  in  a  stock  of 
provisions  sufilcient  for  a  long  siege,  resolved 
to  defend  it.  Alexander  immediately  ordered 
engines  to  be  constructed  for  an  assault ;  but 
his  engineers  declared  that  they  were  unable 
to  invent  any  of  such  power  as  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  walls  of  such  height.  He  then  or- 
dered a  mound  to  be  raised  to  the  foot  of  the 
walls  on  the  south  side,  where  they  were  most 
accessible,  to  afford  a  basis  for  his  machines ; 
and  when  it  had  reached  a  sufficient  height  the 
engines  were  brought  up  to  batter  them.  Alex- 
ander had  been  induced  to  keep  for  a  time  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  missiles  by  his 
soothsayer  Aristander,  who  discovered,  from 
the  fall  of  a  stone  which  a  bird  dropped  on  him 
while  he  was  sacrificing,  that  he  should  take 
the  place,  but  that  his  own  person  was  in  dan- 
ger. The  assault,  however,  had  not  long  be- 
gun before  the  besieged  made  a  sally  with 
lighted  torches,  and  set  fire  to  the  machines, 
while,  having  the  advantage  of  the  higher 
ground,  they  drove  the  Macedonians  towards 
the  edge  of  the  terrace.  Alexander  no  longer 
heeded  the  soothsayer's  warning,  but  hastened 
up  with  his  guard  to  support  them ;  and,  though 
he  could  not  save  the  engines,  forced  the  ene- 
my back  within  their  walls.  But  during  the 
combat  he  was  wounded  by  a  dart  from  a  ma- 
chine, which  penetrated  both  through  shield 
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and  corselet  into  his  shoulder.  The  wound, 
however,  though  severe,  animated  him  with  a 
joyful  hope  that  the  rest  of  the  prediction  would 
be  fulfilled ;  and  while  he  himself  remained  un- 
der the  hands  of  his  surgeons,  who  found  the 
cure  slow  and  difficult,  he  ordered  the  engines 
which,  he  had  used  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and 
which  he  had  left  there,  to  be  fetched,  and  the 
mound  to  be  carried  on  until  it  had  reached  a 
height  of  250  feet  and  the  breadth  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.*  When  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, and  he  himself  was  affain  able  to  take 
the  field,  he  renewed  his  attack  both  by  batter- 
ing  and  undermining  the  walls.  Thrice,  never- 
theless, the  assailants  were  repulsed;  but  in 
the  fourth  attempt  a  great  breach  was  opened, 
which  enabled  them  to  fix  their  scaling  ladders. 
Neoptolemus,  a  relative  of  the  king  by  the  moth- 
er's side,  was  the  first  who  readied  the  top : 
he  was  followed  by  many,  who  soon  opened  the 
gates'from  within  to  their  comrades.  Yet  the 
besieged  still  fought  until  every  man  was  put 
to  the  sword :  the  women  and  children  were 
sold.  Alexander  introduced  a  new  population 
into  the  place  from  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  used  it  as  a  fortress. 

A  Jewish  tradition  preserved  by  Josephus,! 
related  that,  after  the  reduction  of  Gaza,  Alex- 
ander again  turned  northward,  and/ marched  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  high-priest  Jaddus,  from 
whom  he  had  demanded  troops  and  a  supply  of 
provisions  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  had  ven- 
tured to  resist  his  will,  pleading  the  loyalty 
which  he  owed  to  his  lawful  sovereign,  the 
Persian  king.  As  he  approached  the  Holy 
Cityi  he  was  met  by  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants in  their  white  feastHiay  robes,  and  by 
the  priests  and  Levites,  with  the  high-priest  at 
their  head,  in  their  sacerdotal  vestments.  The 
Chaldeans  and  Phcenicians — ancient  enemies 
to  the  Jewish  name — ^who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander, hoped  for  leave  to  plunder  the  city,  and 
to  exebute  his  vengeance  on  the  refractory 
high-priest.  But  the  conqueror — ^like  Attila  at 
the  si^t  of  Leo  and  his  clergy— was  struck 
with  pious  awe  by  the  spectacle,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  his  attendants,  was  seen  to  advance 
alone  towards  the  high-priest,  and  to  bow  as  in 
adoration  before  him.  He  afterward  declared 
that  such  was  the  figure  which  he  had  seen  in 
a  dream  at  Dium,  when  it  had  cheered  him 
with  a  prcMnise  of  success  in  the  enterprise 
which  he  was  then  meditating.  Having  been 
thus  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  Deity  whom 
Jaddus  served,  he  went  up  to  the  temple  and 
sacrificed  according  to  the  Jewish  ritual ;  hon- 
oured the  priests  with  munificent  gifts,  and  the 
nation  with  extraordinary  privileges,  which  he 
denied  to  the  envious  and  maligziant  Samari- 
tans, though  they  pretended  afl^ty  with  the 
Jews. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  a  story  so  ex- 
actly fitted  to  please  Jewish  ears,  that  the  Sa- 
maritans, only  changing  the  scene  and  persons, 
applied  it  to  themselves,  should  not  be  found 
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either  ja  Arrian  or  Curtius.  On  the  other 
hsmd,  it  certainly  is  strange,  if  there  was  anj 
foundation  for  the  story,  that  no  mention 
shoold  haye  been  made  bj  our  best  authors  of 
any  visit  of  Alexander  to  Jerusalem.  Arrian, 
indeed,  seems  to  contradict  the  main  fact  re- 
lated by  Josephus ;  for  he  says  that,  after  the 
fall  of  Tyre,  all  the  cities  of  Palestine,  except 
Gaza,  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  If  so,  Al- 
exander's appearance  before  Jerusalem  cannot 
have  been  a  threatening  one ;  and  the  motive 
of  his  visit  would  seem  to  have  been  only  the 
satisfaction  of  a  natural  curiosity.  But,  then, 
Josephus  must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the 
time  of  the  occurrence,  which  must  have  hap- 
pened either  before  the  siege  of  Gaza — as  Ar- 
rian may  be  supposed  to  intimate — or  some 
months  later,  in  the  army*s  second  imseage 
through  Palestine.  It  is  diifficult  to  decide  be- 
tween these  two  conjectures ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects the  story,  notwithstanding  the  silence 
of  the  Greeks,  is  probably  well  founded.  The 
respect  paid  by  /dexander  to  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, and  even  the  fiction  of  the  dream,  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  character  and  pol- 
icy, if  they  do  not  stamp  the  substance  of  the 
narrative  with  an  unquestionable  mark  of  truth. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Syria  was  left  sub- 
ject to  Andromachus,  who  succeeded  Par- 
menio  in  the  government  of  Damascus. 

The  siege  of  Gaza  had  occupied,  it  seems, 
three  or  four  months ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  not 
before  December,  332,  that  Alexander  beffan 
his  expedition  to  Egypt.  Here  he  might  safely 
reckon  not  merely  on  an  easy  conquest,  but  on 
an  ardent  reception,  from  a  people  who  burned 
to  shake  off  the  Persian  tjrranny,  and  had  even 
welcomed  and  supported  the  adventurer  Amyn- 
tas.  Mazaces  himself,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  battle  of  Issus,  became  aware  thdt  all  re- 
sistance to  Alexander  would  be  useless,  and 
met  hjm  vnth  a  voluntary  submission.  At  Pe- 
lusium  he  found  the  fleet,  and,  having  left  a 
garrison  in  the  fortress,  ordered  it  to  proceed 
up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Memphis,  while  he  mareh- 
ed  across  the  desert.  Near  HeUopolis  he 
crossed  the  river,  and  joined  the  fleet  at  Mem- 
phis. Here  he  conciUated  the  Egyptians  by 
the  honours  which  he  paid  to  all  their  gods,  es- 
pecially to  Apis,  who  had  been  so  cruelly  in- 
sulted by  the  Persian  invaders;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  exhibited  a  new  spectacle  to  the 
natives,  a  musical  and  gymnastic  contest,  for 
which  he  had  collected  the  most  celebrated 
artists  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  He  then  em- 
barked, and  dropped  down  the  western  or  Ca^ 
nobic  arm  of  the  river  to  Ganobus,  to  survey 
the  extremity  of  the  Delta  on  that  side,  and, 
having  sailed  round  the  Lake  Mareotis,  landed 
on  the  narrow  belt  of  low  ground  which  parts 
it  from  the  sea,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  northern  gales,  which  would  oth- 
erwise desolate  and  overwhelm  it,  by  a  long 
ridge  of  rock,  then  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  channel,  nearly  a  mile  (seven  stades) 
broad,  and  forming  the  Isle  of  Pharos.  On  this 
site  stood  the  village  of  Racotis,  where  the  an- 
dent  kings  oi  Egypt  had  stationed  a  permanent 
guard  to  protect  this  entrance  of  their  domin- 
ions from  adventurers,  especially  Greeks,  who 
might  visit  it  for  the  sake  either  of  plunder  or 
eommerce;  while,  for  greater  security,  they 


granted  the  adjacent  district  to  a  pastoral  tribe, 
which  regarded  all  strangers  as  enemies.  Al- 
exander's keen  eye  was  inmiediately  struck  by 
the  advantages  of  this  position  for  a  city,  which 
should  become  a  great  emporium  of  commeree, 
and  a  link  between  the  East  and  the  West — 
one  of  the  great  objects  whicn  already  occupi- 
ed his  mind — while  it  secured  the  possession 
of  Egypt  to  his  empire,  and  transmitted  the 
name  of  its  founder  to  distant  ages.  He  im- 
mediately gave  orders  for  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  himself  traced  the  outline,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground 
itself,  and  marked  the  sites  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  squares,  palaces,  and  temples. 
The  two  main  streets,  whi<^  intersected  each 
oUier  at  ri^ht  angles  in  a  great  public  i^ace, 
one  traversmg  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and 
forming  a  series  of  ma{;nificent  edifices,  pro- 
vided for  health  and  enjoyment  by  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air,  and  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  se- 
cured it  from  the  pernicious  effects  which 
would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake.  A  causeway  connected  the  isl- 
and—on which,  it  is  said,  Alexander  at  firet 
thought  of  building  the  city— with  the  main, 
and  divided  the  intervening  basin  into  two 
harboure,  which  were  only  joined  together  by 
a  canal  near  either  end.  By  the  continual  ac- 
cumulation of  sand,  this  isthmus  has  been  so 
enlarged,  that  it  now  fonns  the  site  of  the  mod- 
em Alexandria.  Still,  there  were  two  defects 
to  counterbalance  so  many  advantages  of  situ- 
ation. The  harbour  was  on  boUi  sides  difficult 
of  entrance,  and  there  was  no  other  within  a 
great  distance  either  on  the  east  or  the  west. 
This  inconvenience  could  never  be  wholy  rem- 
edied, though  the  danger  of  the  approach  from 
the  sea  was  afterwanl  much  lessened  by  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  beacon-tower,  on  a 
rock,  near  the  eastern  point  of  Pharos,  which 
threw  out  its  light  to  the  distance,  it  is  said, 
of  nearly  forty  miles.  The  other  defect  was 
the'want  of  water :  and  for,  this  ample  provis- 
ion was  made  by  a  new  canal,  branching  from 
the  NUe,  which  brought  a  constant  supply  into 
the  cisterns  over  which  the  houses  were  built. 
Yet  Alexandria  was  thus  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  every  enemy  who  could  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  canal,  and  deprive  it  of  a  main  neces- 
sary of  life.  It  was  a  part  of  Alexander's  plan 
to  peofde  the  city  with  a  mixed  colony  of 
Greeks  and  Egyptians,  in  which  the  prejudices 
of  the  two  races  might  be  efifaced  by  habitual 
intercourse,  though  Grecian  arts  and  manners 
were  to  give  their  character  to  the  whole: 
and,  therefore,  among  the  temples  of  the  Gre- 
cian gods,  he  ordered  one  to  be  founded  for  the 
worship  of  Isis. 

A  favourable  omen  is  said  to  have  afforded 
a  presage  of  the  prosperity  which  awaited  the 
new  ci^.  When  he  was  about  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  walls,  no  chalk  was  at  hand  for 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  found  necessary  in- 
stead to  make  use  of  flour,  which  soon  attract- 
ed a  large  flock  of  birds  from  all  sides  to  de- 
vour it.  Aristander— who  was  never  at  a  loss 
— construed  this  incident  as  a  sign  of  the 
abundance  which  the  city  should  enjoy  and  ^- 
fuse.  That,  indeed,  probaUy  far  exceeded  iXm 
founder's  most  sanguine  hopes ;  but  still  le&« 
couki  he  have  foreseen  or  calculated  aU  the  6l| 
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emeiits  of  a  new  inteDectnal  life  which  were 
to  be  there  combined,  and  the  influence  which 
it  was  to  exert  orer  the  opinions  and  condition 
of  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

He  was  still  thus  engaged  when  Hegelochus 
arrired  with  the  news  that  the  Persians  had 
been  dislodged  from  the  last  holds  of  their 
power  in  ^e  ^gean.  Tenedos  had  reyolted 
from  them  as  soon  as  it  became  sure  of  Mace- 
donian protection.  At  Chios  the  democratical 
party  had  risen  against  the  government  est^ 
lished  by  the  Persian  satraps,  and  had  taken 
PhamabasEUs  himself  prisoner ;  and  soon  after 
Aristonictts,  the  tyrant  of  Methymna,  haying 
sailed  into  the  harbour,  before  he  had  heard  of 
the  recent  revolution,  with  some  pirate  ships, 
fell  into  their  hands.  The  crews  were  all  put 
to  death;  he  himself,  together  with  the  oh- 
garchical  leaders,  who  had  betrayed  the  city  to 
tiie  Persians,  were  sent  to  Alexander  to  re> 
ceive  his  sentence.  Mitylene,  too,  where  Cha- 
res, the  Athenian  general,  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, had  been  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the 
whole  of  Lesbos  had  been  recoyered.  Hegel- 
ochus had  likewise  left  his  eoUeague,  Amphot- 
ems,  in  possession  of  Cos,  which  the  island- 
ers had  freely  surrendered.  There  Pbamaba- 
ZQB  had  made  his  escape ;  but  he  had  brought 
the  other  prisoners  with  him,  among  whom, 
besides  Aristonious,  were  seyeral  tyrants  who 
had  ruled  under  Persian  patronage.  These 
Alexander  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  cities 
which  they  had  goyemed,  and  they  all  suffered 
a  esuel  death;  the  Chians,  as  both  enemies 
and  traitors,  he  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  a 
wretched  exfle  in  the  stifling  island  prison  of 
Elephantine. 

He  was  now  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and 
libya.  In  the  region  which  lay  not  many  days' 
march  to  the  west,  as  some  Greek  legends  told, 
Hercules  and  Perseus  had  pursued  their  mar- 
yelloas  adyentures ;  both,  it  was  belieyed,  had 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Ammon  in  the  heart  of 
the  Libyan  wilderness.  Alexander  may  have 
been  desirous  of  emulating  the  achieyements 
of  his  two  heroic  ancestors ;  or,  if  he  had  not 
heard  of  them,  might  still  have  been  attracted 
by  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle,  and  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  it.  That  he  was  impelled  by 
curiosity  about  its  answers  is  yeiy  doubtflil ; 
but  ft  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not  oyerlook 
the  adyantage  which  he  might  derive  from  them, 
boweyer  they  might  run,  and  the  mysterious 
dignity  with  which  the  expedition  itself  might 
invest  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  If,  how- 
ever, to  these  motives  for  the  enterprise  it 
should  be  thought  necessaiy  to  add  any  others 
of  a  mcnre  intelligible  policy,  it  might  be  con- 
jeetored  that  he  also  wished  to  impress  Cyrene 
with  respect  for  his  power,  and  to  show  that  even 
her  seelDded  situation  did  not  place  her  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  arms.  It  may,  at  least,  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  was  one  of  the  grounds  which 
induced  him  to  take  the  road  along  the  coast, 
to  the  Oasis  of  the  temple  of  Ammon.  Accord- 
ingly, on  his  march  to  Panetonium  he  was  met 
at  about  midway  by  envoys  flnom  Cyrene,  who 
InoQgfat  a  crown  and  other  magnificent  pres- 
ents; among  the  rest,  some  of  the  productions 
for  which  their  country  was  most  famed — dOO 
^var-horses  and  five  chariots.  They  are  said'to 
bave  requested  hhn  to  honour  them  with  his 


presence ;  and,  if  they  wished  to  escape  a  visit, 
It  was  certainly  safer,  as  the  examples  of  Tyre 
and  Aspendus  had  shown,  to  invite  than  to  dep- 
recate it.  After  a  march  of  about  200  mUes 
along  the  coast — perhaps  nearly  as  far  as  the 
eastern  fh)ntier  of  the  territory  of  Tripoli — ^he 
appears  to  have  taken  the  direction  towards  the 
southeast,  which  leads,  in  five  or  six  days  for  a 
private  caravan,  to  the  Oasis.  It  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  Macedonians  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  face  of  the  Libyan  desert,  its 
pathless  sands,  naked*  rocks,  burning  sky,  and 
delusive  images.  That  the  journey  should  have 
furnished  numberiess  stories  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  camp  may  easily  be  supposed.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  understand  how  Alexander 
could  have  been  at  a  loss  for  guides  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  way,  as  both  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobultts  represented ;  though  the  one  rela- 
ted that  the  perplexityof  the  wanderers  was  re- 
lieved by  two  great  serpents,  which  pointed  out 
the  track,  and  were  heard  even  when  they  could 
not  be  seen ;  the  other  described  two  ravens  as 
performing  the  same  office.  Whether  these  are 
mere  fictions  of  an  idle  fancy,  or  cover  some 
fact  which  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain,  it  is 
hardly  worthwhile  to  inquire.*  That  the  army 
was  refreshed  with  the  extraordinary  occur- 
rence of  a  shower  of  rain,  in  which  it  saw  a 
manifest  interposition  of  the  gods,  cannot  rea- 
sonaoly  be  doubted.  At  length  it  descended 
safely  into  the  green,  well- watered,  and  richly- 
cultivated  valley,  where,  imbosomed  in  thick 
woods,  stood,  within  the  same  enclosure,  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  priestly  kings,  and,  close 
by,  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

It  was  a  visit  such  as  Ammon  had  probably 
never  before  received,  and  the  priests,  no  doubt, 
did  their  utmost,  both  to  welcome  the  royal  pil- 
grim with  due  honours,  and  to  impress  him 
with  the  highest  veneration  for  their  oracle.  It 
was  not,  it  seems,  always  in  the  temple  itself 
that  answers  were  given.  The  god  chose  the 
place  of  his  revelations  for  himself.  His  visible 
symbol,  a  round  disk  formed  of  precious  stones,t 
was  placed  in  a  golden  ship,  from  which,  on 
each  side,  hung  sacred  vessels  of  silver ;  and 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eighty  priests,  attend- 
ed by  a  train  of  virgins  and  matrons,  who  ac- 
companied the  procession  with  sacred  chants, 
in  which  they  implored  a  propitious  and  certain 
answer,  according  to  the  secret  impulse  of  Uie 
deity  which  directed  their  steps.  By  such  a 
procession  Alexander  seems  to  have  been  met, 
as  he  approached  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
to  have  been  conducted  into  the  temple,  where 
his  questions  were  answered  by  the  chief  priest. 
What  these  questions  and  answers  were  was, 
perhaps,  n^ver  known  to  any  but  the  interlocu- 
tors. It  is,  indeed,  in  itself  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  priest  saluted  him  as  a  hero 
of  divine  origin,  and  promised  hun  the  empire 
of  the  worid ;  the  address  would  not  have  been 

*  Ab  to  the  rsTens,  theie  is  no  raMoa  to  doabt  tho  litenl 
fiiet  It  appear*  that  these  birds  are  looked  upon  as  indi- 
oatiBg  the  Weinltjr  of  a  well  in  the  Afrieaa  desert  Two 
Tsveas  net  Beboni  as  he  wae  appraadiiBff  th*  Oada  ■ 
Wak.-Ititter,  Afrika,  p.  969. 

t  DMtfteiM,  Cartios,  W.,  7,  S3,  which  the  commentatois 
think  maj  be  iilostrated  bj  the  mde  stones  wovsMpped  st 
Emeea  and  Pephoa.  Bat  the  deeeription,  Mtamgdo  tt  gtm- 
SNs  amgmtmtaiiut  does  AOt  eeem  to  faTsmr  ihii  es^jeeivio. 
I  suspect  that  this  umhiUau  was  a  scaiabMos 
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more  flattering,  nor  the  prophecy  bolder,  than 
the  Greek  oracles,  which  were  less  safe  from 
exposure,  had  sometimes  ventared  on.  But  it 
is  well  attested  that  Alexander  did  not,  at  least 
at  the  time,  disclose  what  he  had  heard ;  but 
merely  declared  to  his  followers  that  he  had  re- 
ceived such  answers  as  he  had  desired,  and 
showed  his  satisiaction  by  his  offerings  and  do- 
nations. 

Aristobulus,  perhaps,  only  expressed  himself 
carelessly  when  he  said  that  the  army  returned 
by  the  same  route ;  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pre- 
fer Ptolemy's  statement,  that  it  took  the  direct 
road  to  Memphis;  unless,  indeed,  we  should 
adopt  a  supposition  which  might  render  the 
two  accounts  more  consistent :  that  Alexander 
struck  across  the  desert  in  a  third  direction, 
which  leads  directly  to  the  Lake  Mareotis. *  At 
Memphis  he  received  re-enforcements  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  Antipater,  and  embas- 
sies to  present  congratulations  or  petitions  from 
several  states  of  Greece ;  among  them,  it  seems, 
one  which  brought  a  golden  crown,  that  had 
been  decreed  by  a  congress  assembled  at  the 
Isthmus  on  the  occasion  of  the  Isthmian  games. 
It  now  only  remained  for  him  to  settle  the  mode 
of  administration  by  which  Egypt  was  to  be 
governed  in  his  absence.  It  was  his  object  at 
once  to  gain  the  good- will  of  the  E^^tians,  and 
to  secure  a  province  so  important,  and  so  ea- 
sily defended,  from  the  ambition  of  bis  own 
officers.  The  system  which  he  established 
served,  in  some  points,  as  a  model  for  the  policy 
of  Rome  under  the  emperors.  He  retained  the 
ancient  distribution  of  the  country  into  the  dis- 
tricts called  names,  and  not  only  permitted  them 
to  be  still  governed  by  the  native  magistrates, 
the  nomareks,  but  placed  them  all  under  the  au- 
thority of  two  E^tians ;  one  of  them  aAer- 
ward  resigned  his  office,  and  the  whole  devolved 
on  his  colleague.  But  garrisons  were  stationed 
at  Memphis  and  Pelusium,  commanded  by  two 
Macedonians ;  and  a  body  of  mercenaries  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  an  ^Etolian  named 
Lycidas,  who  was  himself  controlled  by  a  Mace- 
donian commissary  and  two  inspectors.  The 
countiy  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delta  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  ApoUonius ;  that  on 
the  east,  towards  Arabia,  to  Cleomenes,  an 
Egyptian  Greek  of  Naucratis,  who  afterward 
became  unhappily  celebrated  for  his  rapacity 
and  financial  stratagems ;  and  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  receive  the  tribute  collected  by  the  no- 
marchs,  but  with  orders  not  to  alter  that  ar- 
rangement. Stilly  an  army  was  left  under  the 
command  of  Peucestes  and  Balacrus,  and  a  fleet 
under  that  of  Polemo.  The  mutual  jealousy  of 
these  officers  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for  their 
loyalty. 

In  the  spring  of  831  he  set  out  from  Memphis 
on  his  return  to  PhcBnicia.  At  Tyre  he  found 
his  fleet  arrived,  and  celebrated  another  sacri- 
fice to  Melkart,  and  received  an  embassy  which 
bad  been  brought  over  from  Athens  in  the  Par- 
alus.  Its  chief  object  was  to  obtain  the  re- 
lease of  the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Granicus ;  and  this  Alexander  now 
granted,  with  several  other  requests  which  were 


•  Th«  MiM  by  which  Ovvmml  Minutoli  ntnntd  fiom 
Si««h ;  fhooffh  RUter,  AJrikm,  p.  g78«  ii  inoUaad  to  think 
^ftt  dutwM  tha  TMymd  bywUohAl«zandCTTMehedtbo 


urged  by  the  crew  of  the  Paralus,  who  aooom* 
panied  the  envoys  in  ^  body.  The  accounts 
which  came  from  Peloponnesus  indicated  that 
it  was  threatened  with  a  commotion  through 
the  restlessness  of  Sparta ;  and  Amphoterus 
was  ordered  to  lead  a  squadron  to  the  aid  of  the 
Peloponnesians  who  were  well  affected  towards 
the  Macedonian  interest,  and  the  war  with  Per- 
sia, and  to  recover  Crete  from  the  Spartans. 
A  new  fleet  of  100  sail  was  ordered  to  be  fitted 
out  in  the  ports  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  to  fol- 
low and  re-enforce  Amphoterus.  Whether  on 
this  occasion  Alexander  visited  Jerusalem  is 
doubtful ;  but  it  seems  that  he  made  an  expedi- 
tion into  Samaria  to  punish  the  Samaritans, 
who— goaded,  perhaps,  by  ill  treatment — had  re- 
volted against  Andromachus,  had  taken  him 
prisoner,  and  burned  him  alive.  On  Alexan- 
der's approach,  the  authors  of  this  atrocity  were 
delivered  up  to  him,  and  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored. He  then  began  his  march  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  before  the  end  of  August  ar- 
rived at  Thapeacus. 

A  body  of  troops  had  been  sent  forward  to 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  river.  Two  had  been 
begun,  but  not  carried  quite  over,  because  Ma- 
zaeus,  a  Persian  officer,  who  had  been  intrusted 
by  Darius  with  the  defence  of  the  passage,  was 
posted  with  about  3000  cavalry,  two  thirds 
Greeks,*  on  the  other  side.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  heard  that  Alexander  was  approaching, 
Maxeus,  whose  force  seems,  indeed,  so  sm^ 
that  it  could  hardly  have  been  meant  to  dispute 
the  passage,  but  rather  to  observe  the  enemy's 
movements,  retired,  and  the  bridges  were  fin- 
ished without  interruption.  When  he  had  cross- 
ed the  river,  Alexander  did  not  follow  the  route 
which  Cyrus  had  taken  through  the  Mesopota- 
mian  desert,  but  directed  his  march  towards 
the  northeast,  through  a  country  which  aflbrded 
a  more  abundant  supply  of  food  for  man  and 
beast,  and  where  the  army  had  less  to  suflfer 
from  the  heat  of  the  summer.  On  the  road 
some  Persian  scouts  fell  into  his  hands,  from 
whom  he  learned  that  Darius,  with  an  army  far 
greater  than  he  had  before  brought  into  the 
field,  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  prepared 
to  guard  the  passage  against  him.  He  now  ad- 
vanced at  full  sp^  towards  the  Tigris ;  but 
when  he  reached  it,  found  neither  Darius  him- 
self nor  any  hostile  force,  and  met  with  no  oth- 
er obstacle  in  the  crossing  than  the  rapidity  of 
the  stream.  On  the  left  bank  he  gave  his  troopa 
a  few  days'  rest  after  their  forced  mardi,  during 
which  there  occurred  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
Aristander  expounded  it  as  a  sign  that,  dnrinir 
that  month,  the  Persian  monarchy  was  destined 
to  lose  its  power  and  glory ;  and  when  Alexan- 
der sacrificed  to  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the 
earth,  as  the  powei^  which  concurred  to  pro- 
duce the  portent,  the  victims  were  found  to  an- 
nounce a  victory.  He  then  marched  southward 
along  the  river,  and  four  days  after  his  recon- 
noitering  parties  brought  word  that  a  body  oi 


*  Arrian,  iii^  7.  Oronoriai,  to  brin|f  these  nnmben  &••»>> 
er  to  thoae  ofCDrtiae,  who  (it.,  9, 7)  has  6000,  wonld  ioaeft 
intip  or  M  before  rt^rmff  and  this  last  coojeotim  thojamn, 
p,  S18f  thinks  evidendy  nght,  because  the  Greek  aM(ceB»> 
ries  did  not  serve  ss  catralrj.  Tet  soon  after,  in  the  d^ 
scription  of  the  battle,  we  hate  el  iiieOo66pet  irxtti  c^m^- 
manded  by  Meaidas,  and  k  itviKit  hms  ^  r3v  fua^vfipmw 
commanded  by  Andromachas.  It  is,  moreover,  nTtrsinalj 
doubtrol  that  Arrian  would  hare  wed  either  hip  or  is2  m 
•  such  a  sense. 
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emhy  was  in  sight.  He  immediately  drew 
up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  ;  bat,  being  pres- 
ently informed  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  then 
in  sight  did  not  appear  to  exceed  1000  men,  he 
poshed  forward  with  a  few  squadrons  of  his 
own  to  meet  them.  They  fled  at  his  approach, 
but  some  were  overtaken,  and  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  From  these  he  learned  that  Darius, 
with  his  whole  army,  was  encamped  at  no  great 
distance. 

The  Persian  king  had  employed  the  long  in- 
terval allowed  him  by  Alexander's  operations 
after  the  battle  of  Issus  to  collect  the  remain- 
ing strength  of  his  empire,  and  he  had  assem- 
ble a  host  with  which,  if  superiority  of  num- 
bers could  have  ensured  success,  he  might 
reasonably  have  hoped  to  crush  his  adversary. 
It  was  also  composed,  for  the  roost  part,  of  more 
warlike  troops.  The  division  which  was  most 
formidable,  both  for  numbers  and  martial  quali- 
ties, consisted  of  the  hardy  tribes  which  inhab- 
ited the  plains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  vaUeys  above  Cabul,  on  the  borders 
of  India.  They  were  led  by  Bessus,  the  pow- 
erful satrap  of  Bactria ;  and  he  was  also  follow- 
ed by  a  body  of  horse-bowmen,  furnished  by  the 
Sacs,  who  wandered  in  the  valleys  east  of 
Transoxiana,  and,  though  they  did  not  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  willingly  joined  him  as  allies 
for  the  sake  of  pay  and  plunder.  All  the  prov- 
inces between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  from  Syria  and  Cappadocia  to  the 
mountains  west  of  the  Indus,  had  poured  forth 
their  choicest  warriors.  The  whole  amount 
was  stated  by  some  authors  at  a  million  of  foot 
and  40,000  horse :  this  may  be  a  great  exagger- 
ation, but  it  was  probably  reduced  as  much  too 
low  by  those  who  reckoned  no  more  than  300,000 
infantry.  There  were,  besides,  200  scythed 
chariots  and  fifteen  elephants  brought  from  the 
west  of  India.  With  this  host  Darius  had  en- 
camped in  one  of  the  wide  plains  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  near  the 
Bumodus,  a  tributary  of  the  Lycus,  and  a  vil- 
lage named  Gaugamela  (the  camel's  house*), 
which  should  have  given  its  name  to  the  battle 
fought  near  it,  but  was  forced,  through  a  ca- 
price, of  which  we  have  many  examples,  to 
surrender  this  distinction  to  the  town  of  Arbela, 
which  lay  more  than  twenty  miles  off,  where 
Darius  had  left  his  baggage  and  his  treasure. 
He  had  been  persuaded  by  his  courtiers  that  his 
defeat  at  Issus  was  entirely  owing  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  ground,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
chosen  a  field  on  which  he  might  fully  display 
his  forces,  and  where  the  enemy  would  have 
neither  sea  nor  mountains  to  cover  his  flanks  ; 
and  he  had  ordered  a  large  tract  of  the  plain  to 
be  cleared  and  levelled  for  the  evolutions  of  his 
cavalry  and  chariots. 

Alexander,  having  ascertained  the  enemy's 
posture,  gave  his  army  four  days'  repose  before 
he  advanced,  and  fortified  his  camp ;  intending 
to  leave  the  invalids,  the  prisoners,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  baggage  behind  him  there, 

*  Or,  nther,  according'  to  Plntareh,  Al.,  SI,  th«  drom- 
«dai7^s.  There  wu  •  legend  that  a  dromedaiy,  which  had 
praserred  the  hfe  of  some  Persian  king  bj  its  epeed,  had 
tluB  Tillsge  assigned  for  its  abode,  and  the  rsTenaes  of  an 
•djftfcent  district  for  its  maintenance.  Strabo  (zvi.,  p.  334, 
Tkodi.)  refers  it  to  Darius  UTstaapis,  whom  tlie  camel  had 
•eeocnpAnied  on  his  exoaditloii  to  Scytbta,  beannf  the  pro- 
Tuion  far  the  roral  table. 


that  his  troops  might  march  to  battle  withoal 
any  unnecessary  encumbrance.  He  then  set 
out  soon  after  midnight,  that  he  might  come  up 
with  the  enemy  by  daybreak.  Some  hillocks 
intercepted  the  view  of  the  Persian  camp  until 
he  had  approached  within  three  or  four  miles 
of  it.  He  then  looked  down  upon  the  plain  in 
which  the  mighty  host  was  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  The  centre  was  occupied,  as  usual,  by 
Darius  himself,  surrounded  by  his  horse-guard 
of  a  thousand  noble  Persians,  who  were  honour- 
ed with  the  title  of  the  royal  kinsmen,  by  the 
foot-guard,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  gold- 
en knobs  of  its  lances,  and  by  some  other  pick- 
ed troops.  Behind  it  was  posted  a  deep  mass 
composed  of  Uxians,  Babylonians,  and  some 
adjacent  tribes.  In  front  of  the  royal  station 
were  ranged  the  elephants  and  fifty  of  the  war 
chariots ;  but  on  either  side  was  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  according  to  Curtius,  60,000,*  who 
were  esteemed  the  only  troops  capable  of  with- 
standing the  Macedonian  phalanx.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  left  wing,  which  it  was  known 
would  be  opposed  to  ^exander  himself,  who 
always  took  his  station  in  the  right,  were  placed  ^ 
the  Bactrian  and  Scjrthian  cavdry,  with  a  hun- 
dred chariots  ;  on  the  right  that  of  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia,  which  seems  to  have  stood  next  to  ' 
them  in  reputation,  with  fifty  of  the  chariots. 
The  forces  of  the  other  nations  were  drawn  up 
successively,  horse  and  foot  together. 

As  soon  as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  enemy, 
Alexander  halted  and  called  a  council  of  war,  to 
propose  the  question  whether  he  should  imme- 
diately offer  battle.  Most  of  his  officers  wished 
him  to  engage  without  delay;  but  Parmenio 
advised  him  to  encamp  on  the  spot,  and,  before 
he  advanced,  to  explore  the  ground  on  all  sides, 
to  ascertain  that  no  snares  had  been  laid  for 
the  cavalry,  and  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  view 
of  the  enemy's  preparations.  Alexander  adopt- 
ed this  advice,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
riding  over  the  field  with  his  cavalry  guard  and 
a  part  of  the  light  infantry.  On  his  return,  he 
again  assembled  his  ofiicers,  and  addressed 
them  with  a  few  words  of  exhortation ;  not,  he 
said,  so  much  because  he  deemed  it  necessary 
for  their  own  encouragement — ^they  had  already 
given  sufficient  proofs  of  valour,  and  needed  no 
incitement — but  that  they  might  convey  his 
words  to  the  divisions  under  their  command. 
It  was  to  be  remembered  that  they  were  now 
about  to  fight,  not  for  the  possession  of  Syria, 
or  Phoenicia,  or  £gypt,  but  for  the  entire  domin- 
ion of  Asia.  With  such  a  prize  before  them, 
they  had  chiefly  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the 
strictest  order,  and  the  utmost  harmony  in  ev- 
ery movement ;  that  the  silence  of  the  march 
must  be  deep,  the  shoutt  and  the  war-song  at 
the  onset  loud  and  fearful.  The  officers  them- 
selves must  be  alert  both  to  receive  and  com- 
municate their  orders.  The  universal  feeling 
should  be,  that  the  issue  depended  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  man  did  his  duty. 

When  the  king  had  retired  to  his  tent,  Par- 
menio came  to  him,  it  is  said,  with  another 
proposal :  to  at^ck  the  Persian  army  in  the 

*  v.,  11,5. 

t  The  ypdavQi^  which  his  soldiers  assured  him  the  enem 
would  not  be  able  to  stand,  Pint.,  R.  et  I.,  Ap.,  Alex.,  \%. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  Macedonian  word,  though  Stoia 
has  not  inserted  it  in  his  list  Schneider,  too,  omits  it  i^ 
hisLenoon. 
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Biglit  Alexander  declared  that  he  would  not 
ateal  a  rictory ;  he  most  con^pier  openly,  and 
oy  a  fair  trial  of  strength.  He  could  not  hare 
been  satisfied,  nor  coi^  any  nctory  have  been 
deemed  decisiye,  until  he  had  extorted  from 
the  yanquished  a  confession  of  their  inferiority. 
A  nocturnal  attack  would,  as  Arrian  obsenres, 
hare  exposed  him  to  the  risk  of  an  ignoble 
disaster,  and  its  success,  howercr  complete, 
would  hare  afibrded  but  an  imperfect  triumph. 
There  was  more  of  cunning  than  of  wisdom  in 
Parmenio*s  project ;  and  Alexander's  re[dy 
diowed  no  less  prudence  than  magnanimity. 
He  probably  felt  as  secure  of  victory  as  before 
the  battle  of  Issus.  When  his  generals  came 
to  his  tent  the  next  morning  at  daybreak  to  re- 
oeive  his  orders,  they  found  him  still  in  a  pro- 
found sleep.  Parmenio,  it  is  said,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  rouse  him,  and  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  the  king  should  have  slept  as  well,  at 
so  critical  a  juncture,  as  if  he  had  just  gained 
the  victory.  Is  it  not  as  good  as  a  victory,  was 
the  answer,  to  have  overtaken  the  enemy  t 

His  order  of  battle  vras,  in  general,  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  adopted  on  former  occasions, 
from  which  he  never  deviated  without  some 
peculiar  grounds,  llie  phalanx  occupied  the 
centre  in  six  divisions  with  the  hypaspists,  and 
the  Macedonian  cavalry  under  Philotas  in  the 
right,  where  Alexander  commanded  in  person ; 
on  th*-  left  were  the  Thessalian  cavalry  and 
that  of  the  other  allies ;  on  this  side,  Cratems 
commanded  the  foot  under  Parmenio.  Some 
light  troops,  archers,  and  dartmen  were  posted 
in  front  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  with  a  view, 
more  particularly,  to  ward  oflfthe  attack  of  the 
chariots.  But  on  this  occasion  Alexander 
thought  it  necessary  to  guard  by  a  new  precau- 
tion against  the  imminent  danger  with  which 
he  was  threatened  of  being  taken  in  the  rear. 
For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  second  line,  coin- 
posed  of  some  brigades  of  the  phalanx  in  the 
centre,*  with  a  part  of  the  light  troops,  the 
Psonian  cavalry  under  Aretas  and  Aristo,  and 
the  mercenaries,  horse  and  foot,  under  Meni- 
das  and  Cleander,  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left 
the  Thracian  infantry  under  Sitalcas — another 
division  had  been  left  to  guard  the  camp  and 
the  prisoners — supported  tiy  three  bodies  of 
cavalry,  Odrysians,  mercenaries,  and  allies. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  coun- 
teract the  preponderance  of  the  enemy*s  mass- 
est  by  the  rapid  movements  of  these  light  troops 
in  any  direction  in  which  an  attempt  mi^t  be 
made  to  attack  the  flanks  or  the  rear  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Macedonian  army.  His  whole 
force,  according  to  Arrian,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse,  f 

iiL,  It,  daarijr  implies  tibat  tlw 

Ihf*  phalamz  «»•  reoiiercd  a^s- 

Xhm  lif  he  CMniry  and  m^iitTy, 

either  flank  it  rrticatrr^*,  aa,  m- 

fcaClj  4«Jte  difleresl ;  bnt  Iw 


vaa  distinct 
were  stationed 


it  wiik  tka  trooiia  which 


Pl*- 


II  Wn%  111!  ■Mill II  iif 
tUe  la  CM  ■Mthii,  hat  bjr 
fiir  which  he  doe*  not  show  safficiaat 
Be  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Pcniaa  mrmj  was 
■a  at  Isaaa.  beeaose  there  had  not  heea  so 
fi»  tmtmbhaf  it.     But  th*  lenea  in  the  eastern 
had  prahahiybeva  began  Loof  before  the  first  bat- 
that  Aleiaader  had  already  a  strmg^ 
m  hia  army,  aad  that  the  sec- 
af  thaa.    Bm  the  oaly  mn- 


It  was  a  maxim  of  Persian  warfhre  nerer  lo 
encamp  witliin  such  a  distance  of  an  enemy  as 
to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  surprise  in  the 
night ;  and  Darius,  apprehensive  of  such  an  at- 
tack as  Parmenio  was  said  to  have  suggested, 
had  ordered  his  whole  anny  to  remain  all  night 
under  arms  in  order  of  battle.  A  bad  prepara- 
tion, both  of  body  and  mind,  for  the  approaching 
combat.  The  king,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  pass- 
ed along  the  line  during  the  night  by  torch- 
light, cheering  his  troops  by  his  presence  and 
h&  words.  Yet  the  morning  found  them  not 
only  wearied  by  want  of  sla^p,  but  dispirited 
by  the  long  anticipation  of  the  deadly  struggle. 

As  the  two  armies  drew  near  to  each  oUier, 
Alexander  saw  himself  with  the  extreme  squa- 
drons of  his  right  wing,  in  front  of  the  Persian 
centre,  outflanked  by  the  whole  length  of  the 
enemy^s  left  wing.  He  advanced,  therefore,  by 
an  oblique  movement  towards  the  right,  and 
continued  still  to  move  forward  in  the  same  di- 
rection after  the  Scythian  cavalry  had  begun 
to  charge  those  which  were  posted  in  front  of 
his  line.  The  tract  which  had  been  cleared 
and  levelled  for  the  operations  of  the  chariots 
did  not  extend  much  farther  on  this  side ;  be 
had  nearly  reached  its  limits,  when  Darius, 
fearing  that  this  arm,  on  which  he  placed  great 
reliance,  would  become  useless,  ordered  the 
Scythian  and  Bactrian  cavalry,  which  were  sta- 
tioned in  advance  of  the  rest,  to  wheel  round 
and  take  the  enemy  in  flank.  Alexander  first 
sent  Menidas  with  the  mercenary  squadrons  to 
meet  this  attack,  and  then  seeing  him  near- 
ly overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  ordered 
Ariston  and  his  Peonians,  with  Oleander's  in- 
fantry, to  support  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rest  of  the  Scythian  and  Bactrian  cavalry  ad- 
vanced to  the  aid  of  their  comrades,  when  they 
began  to  give  way,  and  a  warm  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  Macedonians  with  great 
difficulty  maintained  their  ground;  for  their 
antagonists  were  not  inferior  in  courage,  and 
both  men  and  horses  were  clad  in  armour.  It 
seems  to  have  been  by  the  skill  and  precisaon 
of  their  movements  that  the  Greeks  were  ena- 
bled first  to  sustain  their  charge,  and  then  to 
rout  them.  At  the  same  time  the  charH>ts 
were  set  in  motion  against  the  phalanx.  Da- 
rius had  hoped  that  they  would  throw  it  into 
confusion,  and  thus  break  the  firmest  part  of 
the  enemy*s  line ;  but  they  were  met  midway 
by  the  light  troops  which  had  been  directed  to 
watch  them.  \Io$t  of  them  were  stopped  or 
turned  back  by  the  loss  of  their  drivers,  and 
those  which  rca^-hed  the  phalanx  passed  harm- 
lessly through  the  avenues  which  it  opened  for 
them,  and  then  were  ea:>ily  secured. 

In  the  mean  while  the  main  body  of  the  Per- 
sian army  was  advancinsr.  and  was  near  coming 
into  action ;  its  left  win^  still  stretched  far  be- 
yond the  head  of  Alexander's  column,  and  an- 


deace  be  eaa  prodoce  tar  tbia  aasnmptMai  ia,  I 
demanded  a  sappiv  af  troopa  from  the  Jewish  hirh-pneat 
for  the  siesre  of  iSrre  :  that  Jews  actnmllj  serred  la  his  araiy 
ia  Palestine  ( Joaeph.  c.  Apw,  i^  S) ;  and  that  a  Phamiciam 
fleet  was  seat  acauiat  Pelopoaaesos.  Argiimcats  apfurent- 
Ij  too  siisht  to  ba  appi>eed  to  the  silence  o(  all  ihe  histori- 
aaa  Aman's  d*acnptioa  doc«  not  sorest  aay  snch  tdaa 
as  that  «>f  which  Hatha  ex)kieea  the  abaaidiCjr,  that  tha 
f^rsiai  bn*  was  ao  laoc*r  tlua  that  of  the  Bfacedoaiaas  : 
he  eipraaslj  asserta  the  caotrarjr,  and  shows  that  it  was 
oqIt  t^r  eztraardmarr  efKms.  aa  weU  as  throctfh  ths  avpeii- 
or  idB&t;  of  their  cumuiaad^r,  that  the  " 
abte  la  avoid  betaf  aaxTooadad. 
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other  body  of'  cavalry  made  a  moTement  as 
with  the  design  of  taking  him  in  the  rear.  Are- 
tas  was  still  in  reserve  with  his  light  horse  in 
the  second  line,  and  Alexander  now  ordered 
him  to  charge  these  assailants.  Another  di- 
vision of  the  Persian  cavaliy  which  was  post- 
ed nearer  to  the  centre  now  quitted  the  ranks 
to  join  in  the  combat  with  Aretas.  Their 
movement  left  an  opening  in  the  Persian  line, 
which,  as  Alexander  instantly  perceived,  afford- 
ed an  opportonity  for  a  decisive  attack.  He 
immediately  fonned  his  Macedonian  cavahry 
into  a  pointed  column,  and  charging  into  the 
vacant  space,  soon  began  to  make  havoc  among 
the  rankii  on  ius  left,  which  stood  between  him 
and  Darins.  Shortly  after,  the  phalanx  came 
op  and  began  to  press  the  enemy  in  front  with 
the  irresistible  weight  of  their  bristling  sarissas. 
The  Persians,  and  even  their  Greek  mercena- 
ries, were  unable  to  withstand  the  double  shock. 
Disorder  and  consternation  soon  spread  through 
their  left  wing,  and  Darins  saw  the  danger  ap- 
proaching his  own  person.  It,  no  doubt,  reali- 
zed his  secret  forebodings,  and  it  appears  that 
he  had  made  careful  preparations  for  flight. 
He  alighted  from  his  chariot,  mounted  a  fleet 
and  eager  courser,*  made  his  way  through  the 
eohunn  in  the  rear,  and  was  some  miles  on  the 
road  to  Arbela,  while  a  part  of  his  troops  were 
still  engaged^  and  not  without  a  prospect  of 
victory. 

For,  though  the  left  wing  was  soon  utterly 
broken,  esp^sially  after  Aretas  had  put  the  en- 
emy's cavahry  to  flight,  the  battle  seemed  for  a 
while  to  be  taking  a  different  turn  in  other 
parts  of  the  field.  The  Armenian  and  Gappap 
docian  cavahry,  on  the  extremity  of  the  Per- 
sian right,  had  turned  the  left  wing  of  the  Mar 
cedonians,  and  began  greatly  to  distress  Par- 
menio. .  The  first  consequence  of  their  partial 
success  was,  that  two  divisions  on  the  left  of 
the  phalanx,  those  of  Simmias  and  Craterus, 
were  restrained  from  advancing  with  the  rest 
to  support  Alexander's  charge,  and  a  wide 
breach  was  thus  opened  in  the  Macedonian 
line.  This  was  observed  by  the  commanders 
of  the  Indian  and  Persian  cavalry,  which  occu- 
pied the  centre  immediately  in  front  of  Darius, 
and  they  directed  a  furious  charge  through  the 
midst  of  the  phalanx.  Bat  instead  of  joining 
m  the  attack  on  the  Macedonian  left,  wliich, 
had  it  been  thus  supported,  would,  perhaps, 
have  put  it  completely  to  the  rout,  they  did  not 
stop  until  they  had  reached  the  camp  on  the 
neighbouring  heights,  where  the  Thracians 
were  keepmg  very  negligent  guard,  and,  in  im- 
agined security,  were  mostly  unarmed.  They 
would  have  been  the  less  able  to  defend  it,  as 
the  prisoners,  who  were  numerous,  took  part  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  with  the  assailants, 
if  the  two  divisions  of  heavy  infieintry  in  the 
second  line,  changing  their  front,  had  not  come 
op  to  their  relief,  aini,  falling  on  the  Persians 
as  they  were  busied  with  plimder,  killed  many, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  It  might  have  seem- 
ed natural  ihat  an  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  rescue  the  royal  captives ;  but  Ar- 
iian*s  silence  leaves  us  in  some  doubt  whether 
they  had  not  been  left  behind  al  the  fortified 
camp.    Yet  some  authors  related  that  Sisy- 

*  A  man  which  had  beea  taken  from  har  foal,  acoordiiur 
toPIutaich.Al.,ia. 


gambis  refused  to  fly.  The  queen -^  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  Asia — had  died  not  long 
after  the  battle  of  Issus  in  childbed.  Darius, 
it  is  said,  heard  at  the  same  time  of  his  loss, 
and  of  the  noble  treatment  and  the  magnificent 
burial  which  she  had  received  frpm  the  con- 
queror ;  and,  though  at  first  incredulous  and 
suspicious,  when  he  was  at  length  satisfied  by 
the  report  of  a  faithful  slave,  lifted  up  his  hands 
to  heaven,  and  prayed  to  Oromasdes,  that  if  his 
kingdom  was  to  pass  from  himself,  it  might  be 
transferred  to  Alexander. 

Alexander  was  recalled  fitim  the  pursuit  of 
the  routed  Persians  and  of  Darius  by  a  mes- 
sage from  Parmenio,  requesting  succour,  and 
immediately  hastened,  though,  as  may  easily 
be  supposed,  very  reluctantly,  with  the  cavalry 
of  his  guard,  towards  that  part  of  the  field.* 
But  in  his  way  he  encountered  the  fugitives 
who  had  been  dislodged  from  the  camp,  and 
who,  finding  themselves  intercepted,  made  a 
furious  effort  to  break  through.  The  combat 
was  .close  and  hot.  Sixty  of  the  Macedonians 
feu,  and  Hephaestion  and  two  other  generals 
were  woundied.  The  loss  on  the  other  side 
vmas,  no  doubt,  much  greater ;  but  a  part  of  the 
Persians  forced  their  passage  through,  and  es- 
caped. Alexander,  as  he  was  coming  up  to  his 
left  wing,  learned  that  the  gallant  exertions  of 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  had  already  delivered 
Parmenio  from  his  danger ;  though  their  victo- 
ry was  probably  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  dismay  which  seized  the  Persians  when 
they  heard  of  their  king's  flight,  especially  as  a 
report  seems  to  have  prevailed  of  his  death. 
The  rout  was  now  complete  in  every  part  of 
the  field,  and  Alexander  again  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  Darius.  He  continued  it  as  long  as  the 
light  lasted,  and  then  halted  to  rest  the  men 
and  horses  till  midnight  on  the  left  banks  of 
the  Lycus  (the  Greater  Zab),  while  Parmenio 
took  possession  of  the  Persian  camp.  Ilie 
passage  of  the  Lycus  had  been  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  fugitives  than  the  swords  of  their 
pursuers.  The  bridge  was  soon  blocked  up  by 
the  numbers  who  made  for  it  as  their  only  ref- 
uge, and  the  rest,  in  bUnd  terror,  cast  them- 
selves into  the  rapid  stream,  and,  encumbered 
with  their  armour,  strove  in  vain  to  reach  the 
opposite  bank.  At  midnight,  Alexander  re- 
sumed his  pursuit  of  Darius,  whom  he  hoped 
to  overtake  at  Arbela.  There,  indeed,  he  found 
the  whole  of  the  royal  treasure  and  baggage'; 
but  Darius  himself  had  continued  his  flight 
without  intermission,  accompanied  by  the  Bac- 
trian  cavalry  and  a  part  of  his  guards,  and  by 
about  9000  Greek  soldiers,  who  had  joined  him 
on  the  road.  He  had  bent  his  course  over  the 
mountains  towards  the  capital  of  Media:  a 
route  by  which  it  was  scarcely  practicable  to 
follow  him  with  an  army. 

Knowing  so  little  as  we  do  of  the  numbers 
which  Darius  brought  into  the  field  on  this 
eventful  day,  we  can  as  little  rely  on  any  of 
the  statements  which  we  find  as  to  the  amount 

*  So  ArriaiijHi.,  15,  with  whom  Cartins,  it.,  16,  S,  and 
Plntareh,  Al.,  S3,  agroe,  though  the^  mantton  Alexander^ 
relootanoa,  which  Arrian  omita.  Diodonia,  xvii.,  00,  laya 
that  Alexander  never  received  the  message.  It  seema 
■trange,  therefore,  that  Droysen,  who  firofeaaes  to  follow 
Arrian's  aoconat  of  the  battle,  should  relate,  p.  SS8,  that 
Alexander  received  it  |ust  as  ho  was  about  to  charge,  but 
dismissed  the  bearer  with  the  remark  that  Parmenio  muat 
have  loet  his  senses. 
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of  his  loss.  But  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
Arrian,  whose  judgment  in  other  points  is 
usual!};  so  clear,  should  have  related,  in  a  man- 
Der  which  betrays  no  doubt,  that  the  Persian 
slain  amounted  to  300,000,  and  the  prisoners  to 
a  still  greater  number,  while  the  Macedonians 
lost  only  about  100  men.* 

This  day,  however,  decided  the  contest, 
though  the  escape  of  Darius  disappointed  one 
of  the  conqueror's  most  cherished  hopes.  Al- 
exander was  not  so  eager  to  secure  the  person 
of  Darius  as  to  neglect  the  more  important 
fruits  of  his  victory  which  lay  before  him  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  empire :  the  posses- 
sion of  the  capitals  which  contained  the  im- 
mense treasures  that  had  been  piled  up  by  the 
Persian  kings  for  many  generations.  These 
might  have  been  exposed  to  danger,  if  the  news 
of  his  own  approach  had  not  quickly  followed 
that  of  the  battle  which  put  an  end  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancient  government.  He  there- 
fore postponed  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  and  con- 
tinued his  march  towards  Babylon.  He  had 
been  prepared  to  expect  resistance,  since  Ma- 
z«U8  had  taken  refuge  there  after  the  battle. 
But  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  he  was 
met  by  the  whole  population,  with  the  priests 
and  magistrates,  and  Mazeus  himself,  and  Ba- 
gophanes,  the  commander  of  the  citadel,  at  their 
bead,  bringing  rich  presents,  and  surrendering 
the  city,  the  citadel,  and  all  the  treasures  it 
oontained.  Thus  attended,  the  conqueror  made 
his  triumphal  entry,  the  army  following  his 
chariot,  through  streets  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  lined  with  silver  altars  smoking  with  in- 
cense, amid  the  songs  of  the  priests.  Babylon 
had  never  been  well  affected  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  Achsmenids,  and  had  suffered  much  from 
their  resentment.  Xerxes,  in  a  tit  of  despotic 
caprice,  or  instigated  by  his  Magians,  had  per- 
secuted the  religion  of  the  Chaldieans,  and  had 
pulled  down  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  others, 
which  had  never  afterward  been  restored,  but 
remained,  in  their  ruins,  monuments  of  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  government,  and  motives  of  ani- 
mosity to  the  people.  Alexander  here  found 
himself  in  a  position  very  like  that  which  had 
been  so  advantageous  to  him  in  Egypt,  and  he 
made  an  equally  judicious  use  of  it.  One  of 
his  first  measures,  after  he  entered  the  city,  was 
to  give  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  demol- 
ished temples ;  and  to  place  himself  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ghaldsans  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  in  the  most  acceptable  manner  to 
Belus.  At  the  same  time,  he  provided  for  the 
security  of  the  capital  by  a  distribution  of  pow- 
ers according  to  the  maxim  which  the  Persian 
kings  had  once  adopted,  but  too  often  neglected. 
He  appointed  Mazsus  satrap  of  Babylon,  and 
ApoUodorus  of  Amphipolis  to  command  the 
forces  which  he  left  with  him,  but  committed 
the  citadel  and  the  garrison — ^700  Macedonians 
and  300  Greeks — to  Agathon,  and  charged  As- 
depiodorus  with  the  collection  of  the  tribute. 

The  army  was  permitted  to  revel  for  some 
timet  in  the  enjoyments  which  the  most  splen- 
did and  voluptuous  of  Eastern  cities  offered  in 
profusion  to  the  bewildered  senses  of  the  rough 

*  DroyMn,  however,  take*  no  offence  mt  theee  numben. 

t  Diodorus,  zrii.,  63,  hits,  more  than  thirty  dayt.  It  it, 
However,  n  little  snspicioue,  that  the  news  ot  the  surrender 
of  Snsa  had  not  arrived  before  Alexander  left  Babylon. 


soldiers  of  the  North,  who,  inured  from  their 
childhood  to  poverty  and  hardship,  found  them- 
selves suddenly  transported  into  the  lap  of  ease 
and  luxury.  Alexander  probably  considered  this 
as  a  reward  due  to  the  fatigues  which  they  had 
lately  undergone  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of 
the  East;  and  he  added  a  donative  from  the 
treasures  of  Babylon,  which  must  have  amount 
ed  to  several  thousand  talents.  Perhaps  he  be- 
lieved that  this  short  taste  of  pleasure  would 
serve  to  animate  them  under  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers which  they  had  still  to  encounter  in  the  re- 
moter and  wilder  regions  of  Asia,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  delights  which  awaited  them  on 
their  return.  Nor,  in  fact,  under  such  a  leader, 
was  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
efi!*ect  of  this  sojourn  on  the  habits  of  the  com- 
mon soldier;  more  might  be  feared  from  the 
change  it  was  lilcely  to  make  in  the  views  and 
characters  of  their  chiefs,  who  now  saw  them- 
selves raised  to  almost  princely  rank,  in  the 
possession  of  boundless  wealth,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  instruments  of  sensual  gratification 
the  most  refined  and  intoxicating.  To  Alex- 
ander himself,  however,  this  interval  was  not 
one  of  indolent  repose ;  perhaps  not  much  long- 
er than  was  necessary  for  transacting  the  vari- 
ous afifairs  which  had  been  accumulating  during 
his  march  from  the  coast  of  Syria.  Babylon 
itself  was  chiefly  interesting  to  him,  as  he  prob- 
ably, at  the  first  sight  of  it,  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  making  it  the  capital  of  his  empire :  a 
purpose  for  which  it  was  manifestly  adapted  be- 
yond any  of  the  other  great  cities  of  the  East, 
not  so  much  by  the  inexhai^stible  fertility  of  its 
territory,  or  by  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  buildings,*  as  by  the  advan- 
tages of  its  position,  its  comparative  vicinity  to 
Europe,  and  its  more  immediate  connexion 
with  the  sea,  which — as  he  may  already  have 
divined— -opened  a  passage  to  India,  the  remote 
goal  of  his  ambition. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  November  when 
he  set  out  for  Susa.  Rich  as  Babylon  was, 
its  treasures  were  small  in  comparison  with 
those  which  were  known  to  have  been  amassed 
in  the  palace  at  Susa ;  and  it  had,  therefore, 
been  his  first  care,  as  soon  as  he  gave  up  the 
pursuit  of  Darius,  to  despatch  one  of  his  officers, 
named  Philoxenus,  to  make  himself  master  of 
them.  On  his  road  he  met  a  courier,  whom 
Philoxenus  had  sent  with  the  agreeable  tidings 
that  the  satrap  Abulites  had  surrendered  Susa 
without  resistance,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
treasure  was  in  safe  custody.  In  twenty  days 
after  his  departure  from  Babylon  he  arrived  at 
Susa.  The  sum  which  he  found  here  amount- 
ed to  40,000  talents  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver, 
and  9000  in  the  gold  pieces  called  Darics.  The 
value  of  the  other  parts  of  the  royal  hoard  may 
be,  in  some  degree,  estimated  from  the  fact, 
that  among  the  property  of  Bagoas,  which  he 
bestowed  on  Parmenio,  was  a  wardrobe  woHh 
1000  talents.  At  Susa  had  been  preserved  the 
spoils  which  Xerxes  had  carried  off  from 
Greece ;  among  them,  the  braze!  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Arisu^iton  :  Alexander  now 
sent  them  back  to  Athens,  where  Arrian  saw 
them  in  the  Ceramicns. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  received  the  re-en* 
forcements  which  he  had  been  expecting  from 
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£arope.    They  were  conducted  by  Amyntas, 
.  son  of  Andromenes,  and  consisted  of  6000  foot 
and  600  horse  from  Macedonia,  3500  Thracian 
foot  and  600  horse,  and  4000  foot,  with  380  horse, 
from  Peloponnesas.    The  general  was  accom- 
panied by  filly  noble  Macedonian  youths,  to 
serve  as  the  king*s  pages.    He  also  brought  a 
present  to  the  king  from  his  sisters ;  some  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  the  work  of  their  own  hands : 
employment  which,  Alexander  now  learned, 
was  deemed  degrading  by  the  Persian  ladies.* 
Bat  Amyntas  was,  it  seems,  also  the  bearer  of 
important  news  from  Greece.     Threatening 
movements  had  taken  place  in  Peloponnesus 
ander  the  influence  of  Sparta  i  and  Antipater, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  levies  to  the 
andy,  was  preparing  for  a  war  at  home.    Alex- 
ander now  sent  Menes  down  to  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  take  the  government  of  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia,  with  9000  talents,  part 
of  which  was  to  be  transmitted  to  Antipater, 
and  the  rest  to  be  employed  m  the  collecting  of 
fresh  troops,  which  were  continually  required 
to  fill  the  place  of  those  which  were  left  as  gar- 
risons, or  in  occupation  of  the  newly-conquered 
countries.    The  arrival  of  the  re-enforcements 
under  Amyntas  enabled  him  to  reward  the  most 
deserving  of  his  old  soldiers  with  military  comr 
mands :  he  seems  to  have  instituted  a  new  sub^ 
division  of  the  cavalry  in  order  to  multiply  the 
number  of  the  officers,  and  to  have  departed 
fixHn  the  ancient  usage,  according  to  which, 
they  were  always  taken  from  the  district  which 
furnished  the  troops,  and  to  have  thrown  all 
places  open  to  merit.t    He  rewarded  Abulites 
with  the  satrapy  of  Susiana,  but  appointed 
Archelaos  general  of  its  forces,  and  Mazarus, 
another  Macedonian,  commander  of  the  citadel. 
Then,  having  celebrated  the  acquisition  of  Susa 
with  sacrifices  and  games,  leaving  Sisygarabis 
and  her  grandchildren  in  the  palace  of  their  an- 
cestors, he  took  the  road  to  Persepolis,  the  still 
more  ancient  seat  of  the  Achaemenids,  where 
they  ruled,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as  heads  of 
their  own  nation.    Between  the  plains  of  Su- 
siana and  those  of  the  proper  Persis  lies  a  mount- 
ainoos  region,  then  inhabited  by  the  Uxians, 
who  were  in  possession  of  a  defile  through 
which  the  high  road  passed.  The  Uxian  mount- 
aineers— ^for  a  part  cultivated  the  plain — ^were 
a  poor  but  hardy  race,  which  had  never  been 
sabdaed;  and  the  great  king,  when  he  trav- 
eDed  from  his  Persian  to  his  Susian  capital,  had 
aKrays  been  obliged  to  pay  the  tribute  which 
they  demanded.  When  Alexander  entered  their 
country,  they  sent  to  inform  him  that  he  would 
Dot  be  permitted  to  pass  the  defile  without  'the 
Dsoal  acknowledgment.  The  Persian  kings  had, 
probably,  disguised  the  weakness  betrayed  by 
their  compliance  with  the  name  of  munificence  ; 
but  Alexander  saw  it  in  its  true  light,  and  he 
had  never  yet  won  a  passage  by  any  instrument 
hat  the  sword.  Suppressing  his  indignation,  he 
hade  the  Uxians  meet  him  at  the  pass,  and  re- 
ceive th^  dues.    But,  in  the  mean  while,  set- 
ting out  by  night  with  his  guard  and  other  pick- 

*    Caitins,  if,,  9. 

t   Arrimn,  iii.,  16.    WhateT«r  maT  have  been  the  nature 
ese  regulations,  the/  aeem  to  have  been  the  same  ae 
which  are  mentioned  by  Diodorut,  xvii ,  04,  and  Cur- 
-V.,  S,  thonrb,  aooocdingf  to  these  writers,  they  were 
during  a  nut  in  Sitacene  (Satrapcno  of  Curtiua), 
a  viatas  having  rejoined  the  army  at  Babylun 
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ed  troops,  in  all  about  8000,  he  struck  into  a 
rugged  track  which  led  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  next  morning  fell  suddenly 
on  the  Uxian  villages,  which  he  laid  waste, 
driving  oflT  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  formed 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  natives,  and  putting  all 
who  fell  into  his  hands  to  the  sword.  He  then 
left  Craterus  to  take  possession  of  the  heights, 
to  which  he  expected  the  enemy  would  retreat, 
and  himself  hastened  forward  to  seize  the  pass. 
The  Uxians,  who  had  levied  all  their  forces  to 
receive  the  tribute,  when  they  came  up,  found 
the  Macedonian  army  posted  on  the  strong 
ground  in  which  they  had  placed  their  whole 
confidence.  Though  they  were,  probably,  far 
superior  in  numbers,  they  did  not  venture  to 
try  their  strength,  but  immediately  took  to  flight. 
Many  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers,  others 
perished  among  the  precipices ;  but  a  still  great- 
er number,  flying  to  the  mountains,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Craterus.  The  rest  sent  a  suppliant 
embassy  to  Alexander :  their  leader,  Madates, 
had  married  a  niece  of  Sisygambis,  and  the 
queen  mother  was  induced,  it  is  said,  to  inter- 
cede for  them.  They  were  permitted  to  retain 
their  land,  subject  to  a  yearly  tribute  of  horses, 
sheep,  and  cattle. 

Between  the  Uxian  defile,  or,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, the  Gates  of  Susis,  and  Persepolis,  there 
were  two  routes,  a  shorter  one  over  a  succes- 
sion of  lofty,  thickly-wooded  mountains,  and  an 
easier  one  over  the  lower  ground.  This  last 
was  the  royal  road :  the  other,  at  all  times  difi!- 
cult,  and  in  winter  hardly  passable.  Both  were 
terminated  by  the  Persian  Gates,  a  pass  still 
more  arduous  than  the  last,  and  occupied  by  a 
much  more  formidable  enemy ;  for  here  Ario- 
barzanes,  the  satrap  of  Persia — faithful  to  his 
master,  or  ambitious  of  independence— had  in- 
trenched himself  with  an  army  of  40,000  foot 
and  700  horse,  on  the  heights  which  enclose  the 
defile,  and  behind  a  wall  which  he  had  built 
across  it.  Alexander  sent  Parmenio  with  the 
baggage,  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  the  merce- 
naries, and  allied  troops,*  by  the  lower  road, 
while  he  himself,  with  the  Macedonian  infantfy, 
the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  a  part  of  the  light 
troops,  crossed  the  mountains,  and  encamped 
near  the  foot  of  the  pass.  The  next  day  he 
made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  it,  but  found  the 
enemy's  position  too  strong  to  be  forced,  and 
was  obliged  tp  retire  to  his  camp,  not  without 
loss  from  their  missilps,  and  from  the  stones 
which  were  rolled  down  on  the  heads  of  the  as- 
sailants. His  perplexity  was  relieved  by  some 
of  his  prisoners,  or,  according  to  another  ac- 
count, by  a  shepherd,  a  Lycian  by  birth,  who 
ofll^red  to  point  out  a  way  over  the  mountains, 
by  which  he  might  descend  on  the  enemy's 
rear.  He  now  left  Craterus,  with  two  brigades 
of  the  infantry,  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry  and 
bowmen,  in  the  camp,  ordering  him  to  keep  up 
a  great  number  of  fires  to  deceive  the  Persians, 


*  Anianhere  (iii.,  18)  ezinreMee  himself  t»ith  unusual  in- 
distinctness. He  says  that  Parmenio  was  sent  with  the 
troops  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  with  all  the  other  heavy- 
armed  (Scot  SXXot  Tc^  orparivnaTOt  P^ptirt^v  &wXicuivot 
^iiv),  and  yet  adds,  that  Alexander  tooli  with  him  all  tbe 
Rlaoedonian  infantry— that  is,  the  phahmx,  the  fwit  of  th« 
army  which  was  more  heavily-armed  than  any  other.  So 
Droysen  m^es  Parmenio  set  out  with  the  heavy-armed  and 
the  baggage  train,  and  noithcr  explains  nor  notices  th« 
seeming  inconsistency. 
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aod  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  the  signal  of  the 
tnimpetSy  which  were  to  announce  the  kins's 
arrival  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  pass,  to  maxe 
an  attempt  to  storm  the  wall.  He  himself,  with 
four  brigades  of  the  infantry  and  the  remainder 
of  the  cavalry  and  light  troops,  followed  his 
guides  over  the  mountains,  where,  in  many 
places,  the  snow  had  been  drifted  to  a  great 
depth.  At  the  end  of  about  eight  miles  he  di- 
vided his  forces,  and  sent  three  brigades,  under 
Amyntas,  Philotas,  and  Coenus,  into  the  plain, 
to  throw  a  bridge  over  a  river  which  crossed 
the  road  to  Persepolis.*  He  himself,  with  the 
brigade  of  Perdiccas,  the  hypaspists,  some 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  the  lightest  of  the  bow- 
men, turned  to  the  right,  along  a  still  more  rug- 
ged path,  which  led  to  the  defile.  Before  day- 
break he  had  reached  the  Persian  outposts.  At 
the  first  he  put  all  the  men  to  the  sword.  From 
the  second  a  few  escaped,  and  still  more  from 
the  third;  but  all  were  so  paniC'Struck,  that 
they  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  none  apprized 
Ariobarzanes  of  the  enemy's  approach.  With 
the  first  dawn  of  day,  having  left  Ptolemy  with 
8000  men  on  one  of  the  heights  above  the  Per- 
sian camp,  he  appeared  before  it  below.  The 
blast  of  the  trumpets  first  gave  notice  of  his 
presence  both  to  the  astonished  enemy  and  to 
Craterus,  who,  when  he  heard  the  expected 
signal,  immediately  led  his  men  to  attack  the 
wall.  The  Persians,  thus  threatened  on  three 
sides,  lost  all  self-possession,  abandoned  their 
fortifications  to  Craterus  and  Ptolemy,  and 
thought  only  of  flight.  The  greater  part  were 
cut  to  pieces,  or  perished  among  the  precipices. 
Ariobarzanes,  with  a  few  horsemen,  made  his 
escape  into  the  mountains. 

After  a  short  rest,  Alexander  advanced  into 
the  plain  to  rejoin  bis  generals,  who  had  by  this 
time  completed  the  bridge,  and,  having  crossed 
the  river,  proceeded  by  forced  msrches  towards 
Persepolis.  His  speed  was  quickened  by  a  let- 
ter which  he  received  on  the  road  ft-om  Tirida- 
tes,  the  governor  of  the  city,  oflTering  to  surren- 
der the  treasures,  but  expressing  his  fears  that 
he  should  not  be  able  long  to  preserve  it  from 
plunder.  As  he  approached  the  capital,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  met  by  a  multitude  of  Greeks, 
who  had  been  transported,  it  seems,  from  Asia 
Minorf — for  what  offence  is  not  recorded — and 
had  been  barbarously  mutilated.  The  fact  it- 
self, though  omitted  by  Arrian,  .and  used  by 
other  writers  as  a  topic  for  a  rhetorical  exer* 
dse,  is  consistent  enough  with  Persian  usages 
to  be  perfectly  credible,  and  perhaps  had  some 
connexion  with  the  events  that  followed ;  for 
Alexander,  though  he  met  with  no  resistance, 
and  found  the  treasure  untouched,  permitted 
his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  city,t  which  seems 

*  Not,  of  covrae,  the  Afum  (Bandemtr),  whieh  flow* 
eloM  by  PeTMpolii.  It  may  hav«  been,  u  Droysee  think*, 
the  Aroeia,  but  perhapa,  more  probably,  is  a  atream  which 
appeal*  to  flow  fhun  the  aame  moantaina  farther  eaBtward 
in  a  direction  nearly  pamllel  to  the  Araxea,  and  to  lose  itself 
ia  the  plain. 

t  One  of  tbam,  aooording  to  Cnrtina,  waa  a  native  of  Cu- 
ba ;  another,  indeed,  waa  an  Athenian.    Flathe,  i.,  p.  267, 


thinka  that  they  ware  partisana  of  democracy  in  the  citiea 
•a  the  weatem  ooaat. 

t  Thia  fact,  howerer  it  may  be  explained,  aeema  auffi- 
aiently  attealed  by  Diodonis  and  Cnrtina,  notwithstandinff 
Ainaa's  ailence.  Flathe,  i.,  p.  334,  anppoMa  that  Alexan- 
der and  hia  troopa  were  ezaaJMrated  by  the  resiaUnce  of  the 
inhabitanta.  Bat  this  would  hardly  hare  been  pasaed  over 
in  ailence  by  onr  authors.    Diodorua  doea  not  aay,  aa  Flathe  | 


to  have  surpassed  both  Babylon  and  Su&a,  as 
well  in  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants  as  in  the 
hoards  of  the  crown.    This  had  been  the  prinei- 
pal  reservoir — perhaps  because  the  province 
was  deemed  the  most  secure  from  invasion— 
into  which  the  tribute  of  the  East  had  flowed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy.    The 
amount  of  the  royal  treasure  is  estimated  at 
120,000  talents — a  sum  which  the  authors,  who 
felt  themselves  constrained  to  report  it,  could 
not  help  acknowledging  to  be  almost  incredible ; 
and  yet  we  haye  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
has  been  yery  much  exaggerated.    It  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  state  maxims  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  to  draw  as  little  as  possible  from  this 
pile  of  wealth ;  and  it  was  probably  their  pride 
to  be  continually  augmenting  it.    The  expeDsesi 
of  the  court  and  army,  as  they  were  chiefly  de- 
frayed by  a  system  of  purveyance,  did  not  re- 
quire any  great  outlay  of  money  ;*  and  we  have 
seen  that,  on  some  occasions,  the  most  impor 
tant  preparations  \vere  allowed  to  remain  long 
suspended,  because  the  means  of  prosecutiog 
them  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  court  ;t 
while  tribute  was  rigidly  exacted  from  the  sa- 
traps, even  for  parts  of  their  provinces  which 
were  but  nominally  subject  to  them,  and  which 
yielded  no  revenue.t 

The  sight  of  the  mutilated  Greeks,  which 
must  have  excited  feelings  of  vehement  resent- 
ment in  the  army,  may  have  contributed  to  in- 
spire Alexander  with  the  thought  that  it  be- 
came him  to  appear,  in  this  ancient  seat  of  ihe 
Achaemenids,  as  the  avenger  of  the  injuries 
which,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  they  had 
inflicted  on  Greece,  and  more  especially  on 
Athens,  and  thus  to  discharge  the  commission 
which  he  had  received  from  the  congress  at 
Corinth.  Yet  there  may  have  been  some  ground 
for  the  story,  which  appears  to  have  been  more 
commonly  received,  that  he  was  not  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  judgment  when,  in  spite  of  Par- 
menio*s  remonstrances  —  who  begged  him  to 
consider  that  he  was  about  to  spoil  his  own 
property,  aod  that  it  would  seem  as  if  he  did 
not  mean  to  retain  his  conquests,  and  had  only 
come  to  rifle  and  ravage  the  lands  through  which 
he  passed — ^he  set  Are  with  his  own  hands  to 
the  royal  palace.    Many  of  his  admirers,  no 
doubt,  thought  his  memory  dishonoured  by  the 
tale  that,  at  a  banquet  given  by  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, when  the  guests  were  heated  with  wine, 
an  Athenian  courtesan  suggested  the  thought 
of  tliis — as  she  might  naturally  deem  it — glori- 
ous revenge,  and  that  the  king,  starting  up  in  a 
half-sportive,  half- passionate  mood,  led  the  way, 
and  hurled  the  first  torch  into  that  magnificeDt 
and  venerable  pile.    But  Arrian  seems  to  have 
perceived  that  such  a  sally,  in  a  convivial  mo- 
ment, would  have  betrayed  less  weakness  than 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  an  act  so  barbarous 
and  useless.    And  if,  as  Plutarch  asserts,  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  soon  repent- 
ed of  the  deed,  and  ordered  the  conflagration  tc 
be  stopped — that  he  afterward  regretftd  it,  Ar- 
rian himself  observes^we  should  t>e  at  a  loss 
to  reconcile  such  levity  with  the   characte; 
which  he  displayed  whenevler  it  was  not  dis 
guised  by  intemperance. 

repreeenta,  that  the  city  waa  burned  down  mm  wall  aa  thi 

palace.  *  See  Heeren,  Ideenj  i.,  I,  p.  484,  foU 

t  Vol.  i.,  p.  666,  n.  II.      X  Vol.  i.,  p.  4S&      •  Vol.  ti.,  p^  10 


TOMB  OF  CYRUS.— PURSUIT  OF  DARIUS. 


This  violence,  if  it  was  the  result  of  sober 
leflection,  would  also  have  been  somewhat 
straogely  contrasted  with  the  reverence  which 
he  showed  for  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  he  vis- 
ited at  Pasargade,  a  city  not  far  to  the  south- 
east of  Persepolia,  built,  it  is  said,  by  the  found- 
er of  the  monarchy,  as  a  monument  of  his  vic- 
tory over  Astyages.*  There,  in  the  midst  of 
the  park,  was  a  small  tower,  containing  his 
golden  coffin  resting  on  a  bier,  a  table  covered 
with  drinking  vessels,  tapestry,  and  carpets, 
and  dresses  of  Babylonian  workmanship,  and 
iewelled  ornaments,  and  arms.  On  the  outside 
was  an  inscription  in  Persian  characters,  which 
declared  to  whom  the  sepulchre  belonged,  and 
claimed  respect  for  the  remains  of  the  ICing  *of 
Asia.  Within  the  same  enclosure  was  the 
dwelling  of  a  Magiao  family,  which,  ever  since 
the  reign  of  Cambyses,  bad  been  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  tomb.  Alexander,  when  he 
came  to  Pasargadie,  ordered  Aristobulus  to  en- 
ter the  sepulchral  chamber,  to  inspect  its  con- 
dition, and  repair  any  injury  which  its  orna- 
ments might  have  sufiered  in  the  course  of 
time.  The  palace  of  Pasargade  also  contained 
a  treasure  of  6000  talents,  which  he  canied 
away. 

Arrian  gives  no  hint  that  Alexander  designed 
to  punish  the  people  of  Persis  for  the  acts  of  its 
ancient  kings  otherwise  than  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  palace ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  that 
the  plundering  of  the  capital  was  premeditate ; 
the  disposition  which  had  been  shown  to  seize 
the  treasure  might  sufficiently  account  for  it. 
He  seems  to  have  respected  national  feelings, 
when  he  appointed  Phrasaortes,  son  of  Rhe- 
omithree,  satrap  of  the  province,  though  he  left 
Ttridates  in  the  office  which  he  had  before 
heldft  and  intrusted  the  citadel  of  Persepolis 
to  a  Greek. 

Thus,  in  about  three  years  and  a  half  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  Alexander  had 
broken  the  military  force  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
had  made  himself  master  of  its  richest  provin- 
ces, had  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Darius. 
His  conquest,  indeed,  was  not  yet  complete; 
his  rival  not  yet  in  his  power.  But  he  might 
fairly  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Asia,  as  it  had 
been  borne  by  Cyrus  and  his  successors.  What 
lemained  to  be  done  was,  not  so  much  to  assert 
his  claim  to  it  with  the  sword,  as  to  take  pos- 
aeasioD  of  tiie  rest  of  his  dominiona 


CHAPTER  LI. 

FSOM  TH8  TAKING  OP  PCB8CP0L18  TO  THS  DEATH 

OF  DARItrs. 

Aftkb  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  Darius  had 
taken  the  road  to  Ecbatana.  This  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Media  contained  a  considerable  treasure, 
and  here  he  thought  he  might  wait  in  safety  for 
the  turn  of  events  :  not  without  a  hope  that 

*  Heeren  snppoBea  Puar^a  (or,  aoeording'  to  Tyohsen, 
^■n^gBda— «bod«  of  Peruana)  to  hato  bitmn  tho  name  of 
tk«  diatiiot  which  inclnded  both  cities.  Zoefa  believed 
Pmmxgadm  to  have  been  the  more  ancient:  Fersepolia  to 
ksre  been  foanded  by  Darius. 

t  CanitUf  v.,  0,  1 1.  As  the  treasare  was  to  be  removed, 
M  vrouM  eeeni  that  Tiridatea  mnat  have  lieen  appointed  to 
vetfseive  the  tribute  of  Penis,  thouffh  Flathe  Infers,  from  Ar- 
'■  aileaoa  oa  this  point,  that  the  province  continued  to 
tjoj  ita  ancient  immanitjr. 


some  accident  might  happen  to  arrest  Alexan- 
der's progress.  He  calculated,  perhaps,  on  the 
resistance  which  might  be  made  by  the  satrap 
of  Persis,  or  by  the  wild  tribes  on  its  north- 
west border ;  partly,  too,  it  may  be,  on  the 
movements  which  were  beginning  to  threaten 
Macedonia  in  Greece.  For  even  after  his  last 
defeat  he  had  received  an  embassy  from  Spar- 
ta, which  was  accompanied  by  an  Athenian 
named  Dropidas ;  and  he  had  learned  that  the 
nation  at  large  was  not  so  blinded  by  names 
as  to  share  the  sentiment  of  the  Corinthian 
Demaratus,  who,  when  he  saw  Alexandei 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  great  king,  is  said 
to  have  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  to  have  observed, 
that  the  Greeks  who  had  died  before  they  wit- 
nessed that  sight  had  lost  a  great  pleasure  ;* 
as  if  it  was  a  luippiness  for  Greece  to  have  the 
great  king  reigning  at  Pella  as  well  as  at  Susa. 
But  it  seems  that  he  trusted  entirely  to  fortune, 
or  to  the  exertions  of  others.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  entertained  the  design  of  col- 
lecting a  fresh  army  and  meeting  Alexander 
again  in  the  field ;  though  Arrian's  silence  may 
not  prove  anything  against  the  assertions  of  the 
other  historians  on  this  point,  which  are  in 
some  degree  confirmed  by  the  rumour  which 
he  himself  mentions  about  the  preparations  of 
Darius.  But  his  final  resolution  was  to  retreat 
before  Alexander,  if  he  should  advance  into 
Media,  towards  the  northeast,  laying  waste  the 
country  through  which  he  passed,  and  to  seek 
refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oxuf .  where  he 
might  hope  that  the  conqueror  wo\h  oe>X)n- 
tent  to  leave  him  unmolested.  He  sent  his 
baggage  and  his  harem  to  the  Caspian  Gates, 
one  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Elburz.  The  force 
which  he  had  gathered  at  Ecbatana  is  said  by 
Diodorus  and  Curtius  to  hare  amounted  to  more 
than  30,000  infantry,  including  4000  Greeks,  and 
3000  cavalry.  Arrian  mentions  only  6000  foot 
and  3000  horse  as  accompanying  his  march. 
It  is  possible  that  a  part  was  sent  forward  with 
the  baggage,  and  that  when  he  began  to  re- 
treat, numbers  left  his  standard.  Bessus,  how* 
ever,  in  whose  satrapy  he  meant  to  seek  shel- 
ter, Barsaentes,  the  satrap  of  Arachosia  and 
Drangiana,  Nabarzanes,  who  had  commanded 
the  cavalry  in  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  and  the  aged  Artabazus,  loyal  as  ever  to 
the  royal  house,  still  adhered  to  him. 

Alexander  suffered  four  months  to  elapse 
before  he  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius. 
Plutarch  says  that  he  wished  to  rest  his  army. 
Yet,  in  the  course  of  this  time,  with  a  body  of 
cavalry  and  light  troops,  he  made  an  expedi- 
tion, which  lasted  thirty  days,  against  the  fierce 
tribes  in  the  highlands  of  Persis,  and  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  penetrated  into  their  secluded 
valleys,  and  reduced  them  to  submission.  If 
the  site  of  Ecbatana  is  occupied  by  Ispahan,! 
it  seems  a  little  surprising  that  he  should  have 
remained  so  long  within  a  distance  which  he 
could  have  traversed,  perhaps,  in  about  twelve 
days,  without  afty  of  the  difiiculties  which  he 
encountered  in  his  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sian mountaineers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Da- 
rius was  as  far  ofiT  as  Hamadan,  it  is  very  easy 


**  Plataroh,  Al.»  S7,  50.    Elsewhere,  Ages.,  15,  he 
aelf  expreaaes  a  different  feeling, 
t  Thia  queation  will  be  conaidered  in  the  Appeadbu 
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to  understand  wfaj  Alexander  shoold  have  let 
the  winter  pass  before  he  resamed  his  march 
with  his  whole  army  towards  the  northern 
mountains  of  Irak.  On  his  road  to  Ecbatana, 
he  turned  aside  to  subdue  the  Parsetacenians/ 
one  of  the  tribes  to  the  north  of  Persis,  who, 
relying  on  their  highland  strongholds,  subsisted 
chiefly  on  plunder,  and  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  to  Oxathres,  son  of  Abu- 
lites,  late  satrap  of  Susa.  When  he  resumed 
his  march,  he  received  information  that  Darius, 
having  been  re-enforced  by  auxiliaries  from 
Scythia,  and  from  the  independent  Cadusians, 
was  about  to  meet  him  and  to  offer  battle.  "Riere 
seems  to  be  reason  to  suspect  that  this  report 
may  have  been  a  stratagem  by  which  Darius 
intended  to  gain  time.  Alexander  was  induced 
by  it  to  leave  his  baggage  behind,  and  to  ad- 
vance with  his  army  prepared  for  action.  But 
when  he  had  reached  the  borders  of  Media,  he 
discovered  that  the  report  he  had  heard  was 
unfounded,  and  that  Darius  was  b^nt  on  flight. 
This  intelligence  quickened  his  movements,  and 
within  three  days*  march  of  Ecbatana  he  was 
met  by  Bisthanes,  a  son  of  Ochus,  who  informed 
him  that  Darius  had  set  out  Ave  days  before 
from  the  Median  capital  with  his  little  army, 
carrying  off  the  treasure,  which  amounted  to 
about  7000  talents. 

During  his  stay  in  Persis,  Alexander  had 
collected  a  vast  number  of  mules  and  camels 
to  transport  the  treasures  of  Persepolis,  where, 
after  the  disposition  that  had  been  manifested 
by  the  inhabitants,  he  did  not  think  they  could 
y  be  left  in  safety,  to  Ecbatana.  Even  if  it  was 
in  his  power  to  have  reached  the  Caspian  Gates 
by  a  shorter  road,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
that  he  should  have  given  up  the  chance  of 
overtaking  the  fugitive  on  that  side  of  the 
pass,  that  he  might  first  enter  Ecbatana,  and 
make  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  so  im- 
portant a  deposite.  At  Ecbatana  he  permitted 
the  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  as  many  of  the 
other  allied  troops  as  desired  it,  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  object  of  his  expedition  had 
been  so  far  attained,  that  he  had  no  longer  any 
colour  for  detaining  them  without  their  consent. 
But  he  invited  those  who  were  willing  to  con- 
tinue in  his  service  to  enter  their  names  in  a 
roll,  and  many  preferred  to  remain  with  him. 
The  rest  received  2000  talents  in  addition  to 
the  pay  which  was  due  to  them.  Epocillus 
was  appointed  to  escort  them  with  a  body  of 
cavalry — for  the  Thessalians  sold  their  horses 
— as  far  as  the  coast,  where  Menes  was  direct- 
ed to  provide  for  their  passage  to  Euboea.  Par- 
menio,  who  had  been  left  with  the  baggage,  was 
ordered  to  lodge  the  treasure  in  the  citadel  of 
Ecbatana,  and  to  commit  it  to  the  care  of  Har- 
palus,  under  the  guard  of  *6000  Macedonians, 
some  cavalry,  and  light  troops.  The  Macedo- 
nians were  afterward  to  be  brought  up  to  rejoin 
the  army  by  Cleitus,  the  commander  of  the 
royal  squadron  of  the  guard,  who  had  been  de- 
tained by  illness  at  Susa.  Parmenio,  with  a 
division  composed  of  the  Gre^k  mercenaries, 

*  Mr.  Williama,  for  the  interest  of  his  thaonr  ftbout  the 
ate  of  Eciifttana,  take*  it  for  granted  (Life  of  Alex.,  p.  177, 
and  Geogr.  Memoir  of  Ecbatana,  p.  35)  that  the  expedition 
against  the  Parastaca,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  iii.,  10,  ia  the 
■ame  aa  that  described  by  Cartius,  r.,  6,  13.  Bat  this  a«- 
somptiun  is  utterly  groundless,  and  inoonaistent  with  Arri 
■a*a  langaage. 


Thracians,  and  a  part  of  the  cavalry,  was  after- 
ward to  make  a  circuit  through  the  territory  of 
the  Cardusians,  who  inhabited  the  mountainoiu 
region  now  called  Dilem,  and  then  to  proceed 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  into  Hyrcania. 

He  himself,  with  the  main  body  of  the  anny, 
advanced  by  forced  marches  in  pursuit  of  Da- 
rius.   Many  of  the  men  and  horses  sank  under 
the  fatigue ;  but  he  abated  nothing  of  his  speed 
until,  having  traversed  a  space  of  about  300 
miles  in  eleven  days,  he  reached  Rhagae,  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  Gates.    There, 
having  ascertained  that  Darius  had  passed 
through,  he  gave  up  immediate  pursuit  as 
hopeless,  and  allowed  five  days*  rest  to  hii 
troops.  Rapid  as  had  been  his  progress  through 
Media,  he  considered  it  as  conquered,  and  com- 
mitted the  satrapy  to  a  Persian  named  Oxoda- 
tes,  whom  he  had  found  imprisoned  in  the  cita- 
del of  Susa  by  order  of  Darius.    This  appeared 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  fidelity  to  his  new 
master.    He  then  advanced  in  the  track  of  the 
fugitives.    After  he  had  passed  the  Gates,  he 
laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  which  he  learned 
it  would  be  difllcult  to  procure  in  the  desert 
coantry  that  lay  before  him,  and  had  sent  out 
Coenus  with  a  foraging  party,  when  two  of  the 
followers  of  Darius,  a  Babylonian  named  Ba^ 
gistanes,  and  Antibelus,  the  son  of  Maieus, 
arrived  at  the  camp,  with  tidings  thi^  Darius 
had  been  thrown  into  chains  by  Bessus,  Barsa- 
entes,  and  Nabananes. 

Bessus  and  his  accomplices  had,  it  seems, 
soon  after  their  master's  fortunes  became  des- 
perate, formed  the  plan  of  seizing  his  person, 
with  the  intention  either  to  deliver  him  up  to 
Alexander  or  to  despatch  him,  as  might  best 
serve  their  intere|st.    Their  pbject  was  to  se- 
cure themselves  in  the  independent  possession 
of  their  satrapies ;  and  they  hoped  either  to  re- 
ceive them  as  the  reward  of  their  treachery 
fW>m  Alexander,  or  to  be  able,  after  the  death 
of  Darius,  to  retain  them  by  force.    Bessus 
was  in  some  vray  connected  with  the  royal 
family,  and  thus  saw  a  prospect  of  mounting 
the  vacant  throne  with  the  appearance  of  a  le- 
gitimate title.     The  Bactrian   troops,  which 
formed  the  strengtlf  df  his  little  army,  were  de- 
voted to  him ;  but  Patron,  the  commander  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries,  was  the  more  steadfast 
in  his  fidelity  to  Darius,  as  he  feared,  above  all 
things,  to  fall  into  Alexander's  hands  ;  and  the 
loyalty  of  Artabazus  was  known  to  be  incor- 
ruptible.   The  trrfitors,  therefore,  thought  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.     In  a  coun- 
cil which  was  held  after  their  departure  from 
Ecbatana,*  Nabarzanes  ventured   to  propose 
that  the  king  should,  for  the  time,  resign  his  au- 
thority to  Bessus,  whose  birth,  rank,  and  in- 
fluence in  the  provinces  where  they  might  ex- 
pect to  rally  their  forces,  pointed  him  out  as 
the  man  best  qualified  to  restore  the  falling  em- 
pire.   Darius  was  so  indignant  at  this  sugges- 
tion, that  he  drew  his  cimeter,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  rushing   upon   the 
spe^er.    But  after  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes 
had  withdrawn,  he  was  induced  to  stifte  his 
resentment  by  the  counsels  of  Artabazus,  who 

*  According  to  Ourtiaa,  r.,  8,  Dariaa  in  this  coaDcii  pr»> 
posed  to  wait  for  Alexander,  and  give  battle  :  a  design  so 
inconsistent  with  bis  character,  especially  if  hs  had  bat 
fiOOO  men  with  him,  that  I  am  enrprised  Droysen  should 
th^  the  rhetoric  of  Curtius  sufficient  to  prove  iu 
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represented  the  danger  of  discord  in  the  camp 
at  a  janctare  when  Alexander  was  so  close  be- 
hind :  and  the  conspirators,  when  they  next  ap- 
peared in  the  royal  presence,  feigned  repent- 
ance and  submission,  and  were  again  seeming- 
ly received  into  favour.  But,  in  the  mean 
while,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  rest 
of  the  troops,  and  their  designs  became  known 
to  Patron  and  Artabazus.  The  Greek  obtained 
an  audience  of  Darius,  disclosed  his  suspicions, 
and  pressed  the  king  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Greek  camp.  Darius,  it  is  said,  declared  that 
he  would  rather  die  among  his  own  people  than 
owe  his  safety  to  the  protection  of  foreigners ; 
nor  could  the  persuasions  of  Artabazus  induce 
him  to  change  bis  resolution.  He  was  soon 
after  deserted  by  his  attendants :  his  tent  was 
surrounded  by  the  Bactrians,  and  no  resistance 
was  ofibred  by  the  other  troops,  when,  by  the 
command  of  Bessus,  he  was  chained  and  placed 
in  a  covered  chariot.  All  submitted  to  the  reb- 
ePs  authority  except  the  Greeks,  and  Artabazus 
and  his  sons,  who  withdrew  from  the  camp, 
and  turned  aside  out  of  the  high  road  into  the 
mountains  of  the  Tapurians  (Taberistan). 

Alexander,  when  he  heard  these  tidings,  im- 
mediately prepared  for  still  more  active  pur- 
suit ;  he  did  not  even  wait  for  the  return  of 
Ccenus,  but,  leaving  Craterus  to  follow  with  the 
army  by  gentle  marches,  set  forward  the  same 
evening  with  a  part  of  the  cavalry,  including 
the  guard,  and  a  select  body  of  foot,  whom  he 
ordered  to  take  nothing  with  them  but  two 
days*  provisions.  They  marched  the  whole 
night,  and  did  not  halt  until  the  next  day  at 
noon  ;  and  after  a  short  repose  again  set  ont, 
continued  their  march  through  the  night,  and 
arrived  at  daybreak  at  the  place  where  the  fu- 
gitives had  encamped,  when  they  were  desert- 
ed by  Bagistanes.  Here  he  was  informed  of 
the  course  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Greeks 
and  Artabazus.  His  men  and  horses  were  now 
nearly  spent  with  toil,  yet  he  pressed  forward 
without  intermission  for  another  night,  and  on 
the  following  noon  reached  a  village  where  the 
barbarians  had  encamped  the  day  before.  Here 
he  learned  that  they  had  determined  to  pursue 
their  march  during  the  night ;  and  it  seemed 
hopeless,  with  troops  so  fatigued,  to  overtake 
them  on  the  same  road.  By  inquiry,  however, 
among  the  countiy  people,  he  discovered  that 
there  was  a  cross-road  leading  over  a  desert, 
arid  tract,  by  which  he  might  gain  upon  them ; 
but  his  infantiy  were  unable  to  follow  him  with 
the  speed  required  for  this  last  effbrt ;  he  there- 
fore mounted  600  of  the  officers  and  best  sol- 
diers of  the  infantry  in  their  ordinary  armour, 
and  ordering  Nicanor  and  Attalus  to  proceed 
alonjg  the  hi^h  road^with  the  hypaspists  and 
Agrianians  lightly  equipped,  himself,  wiUi  his 
little  band,  took  the  shorter  route.  After  an- 
other laborious  night  he  came  up,  by  daybreak, 
with  the  enemy,  whom  he  found  in  all  the  dis- 
order of  a  hasty  retreat  The  numbers  which 
he  had  brought  with  him  were  not  known,  and 
his  unexpected  presence  spread  general  con- 
sternation. Scarcely  any  attempt  was  made  at 
Tesistance :  the  conspirators,  when  they  found 
that  he  was  approaching,  pressed  Darius  to 
snoont  a  horse,  and  fly  with  them.  The  un- 
happy king  now  preferred  falling  into  the  hands 
«f  a  genennu  enemy.  On  his  refusal,  they  left 


him  mortally  wounded  in  the  chariot,  and  took 
to  flight,  accompanied  by  600  horse.  He  ex- 
pired before  Alexander  saw  him.  The  con- 
queror threw  his  own  cloak  over  the  corpse. 

One  of  the  many  kings  who  would  have  been 
happier  and  more  honoured  if  they  had  never 
mounted  the  throne ;  yet,  if  he  had  reigned  in 
peaceful  times,  he  would  probably  have  been 
esteemed,  at  least,  as  well  able  to  fill  it  as  most 
of  his  predecessors ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them,  had  they  been  in  his 
case,  would  have  defended  it  more  successfully. 
None,  however,  could  have  lost  it  more  inglo- 
riously ;  and,  perhaps,  he  has  only  gained  the 
credit  of  mildness  and  moderation,  because,  as 
Arrian  observes,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  real  character  in  this  respect  in  a  reign 
which  was  one  series  of  troubles  and  disasters. 
As,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  lost 
the  reputation  for  personal  courage  which  he 
had  previously  earned,  so  it  was  his  fate,  after 
death,  to  recover  the  honours  of  which  he  had 
been  stripped  during  his  life.**  Alexander  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of 
his  ancestors  with  royal  magnificence,  took 
charge  of  the  education  of  his  children,  and 
married  his  daughter. 

Alexander  had  encamped  near  the  Parthian 
city,  which,  being  a  point  where  many  roads 
met,  bore  the  sounding  Greek  name  of  Heca- 
tompylus  (the  hundred-gated),  probably  not  far 
fix»m  Damaghan  ;  and  here  he  suflered  his 
troops  to  rest  until  they  were  rejoined  by  the 
main  body,  which  he  had  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  Craterus.  If  we  might  beUeve  Curtius 
and  Diodorus,  a  very  general  wish  now  mani- 
fested itself  in  the  army  to  be  released  from 
farther  service,  and  it  was  only  by  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  their  sense  of  honour  that  Alexander 
induced  his  Macedonian  troops  to  remain  with 
hiuL  It  is  certain  that  he  now  dismissed  the 
greater  part  of  his  Greek  auxiliaries,  but  with 
praise  and  munificent  rewards.  Besides  their 
pay,  reckoned  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
Greece,  the  horsemen  received  each  a  talent, 
and  each  foot  soldier  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum ; 
but  those  who  were  willing  to  stay  were  re- 
warded with  a  donative  of  three  talents  a  man 
— ^that  is,  probably  for  the  cavalry,  and  for  the 
infantiy  in  proportion.  A  letter  from  Alexan- 
der to  Parmenk),  quoted  by  Plutarch,  proves 
that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  proclaim  that 
the  Macedonians  also  were  at  liberty  to  depart, 
if  there  were  any  who  chose  to  abandon  their 
king  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  career.  His 
ofier  was  received  with  general  acclamations : 
they  would  follow  him  into  whatever  part  of 
the  world  he  might  lead  them.  Their  zeal  was 
recompensed  with  the  treasure  found  among 
the  baggage  of  Darius.  Yet,  when  the  auxil- 
iaries had  left  him,  he  found  his  army  reduced 
to  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse:  to  be  re-en- 
forced, indeed,  within  no  long  time  by  the  two 
brigades  of  the  phalanx  which  were  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  Cleitus  at  Ecbatana.  The  sa- 
trapy of  Parthia  and — though  he  had  not  yet 
entered  it^-of  Hyrcania  was  bestowed  on  a 
Parthian,  Amminapes,  who  had  contributed, 
with  Mazaces,  to  open  Egypt  to  the  Macedo- 
nians ;  but  with  him,  as  usualf  was  associated 

*  Th«  nnuurk  maj  appear  MntinMntel :  bat  it  is  Ar» 
mn*s. 
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•  Macedonian  named  TIepolemus,  as  inspector, 
or  military  governor  of  the  province.* 

He  then  divided  his  forces  into  three  columns, 
for  the  invasion  of  Hyrcania.  With  the  lightest 
he  himself  took  the  shortest,  but  most  difficult 
road  over  the  mountains  on  his  left.  The  sec- 
ond divisioh  he  gave  to  Craterus,  with  orders 
to  march  westward  into  the  territory  of  the  Ta- 
purians,  and  both  to  reduce  the  baitarians  to 
submission,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  himself 
master  of  Artabazus  and  the  Greeks.  £riguius, 
with  the  third  division  and  the  baggage,  was  to 
follow  the  easier  and  more  circuitous  road  which 
led  northward  to  Zadracarta — probably  the  site 
of  Sari,  the  modem  capital  of  Mazanderan. 
This  mountainous  region,  which  separates  the 
great  plains  of  Khorasan  from  the  fertile  val- 
leys which  open  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  was  inhabited  by  a  fierce  race  of  in- 
dependent barbarians.  Alexander,  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  movements — advancing  with  a  few 
light  troops  before  the  main  body  of  his  division 
— secured  the  passes,  yet  the  troops  which  fol- 
lowed him  did  not  effect  their  passage  without 
some  difficulty  and  loss.  In  his  camp  on  the 
river  which  Curtius  calls  the  Ziobaris,  Diodorus 
the  Stiboetes,  where  he  rested  four  days,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Nabarzanes,  who  had  al- 
ready abandoned  Bessus,  and  now  offered  to 
surrender  himself,  if  he  might  be  assured  of  his 
personal  safety.  Alexander  gave  the  royal 
pledge  which  he  required,  considering  him,  per- 
haps, as  the  tool  of  Bessus,  and,  therefore,  as 
beneath  his  vengeance.  As  he  pursued  his 
march,  he  was  met  by  Phrataphernes,  the  satrap 
of  Hyrcania,  and  by  several  of  the  principal  Per- 
sians who  had  followed  Darius,  and  had  made 
their  escape  after  his  death.  They  had  been 
faithful  to  their  prince,  and  found  a  gracious 
reception  from  the  conqueror.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  Zadracarta ;  but,  it  seems,  be- 
fore  he  reached  it  he  was  rejoined  by  Craterus 
and  Eriguius.f  Craterus  had  overpowered  all 
resistance  wherever  he  passed  through  the  land 
of  the  Tapurians,  but  he  had  not  fallen  in  with 
Artabazus  or  the  Greeks.  Soon  after,  however, 
Artabazus  himself  came  to  the  camp  with  three 
of  his  sons,  accompanied  by  Autophradates,  the 
satrap  of  the  Tapurians,  and  by  deputies  from 
the  Greek  soldiers.  To  reward  jthe  submission 
of  Autophradates,  Alexander  permitted  him  to 
retain  his  satrapy ;  and  he  honoured  the  loyalty 
of  the  venerable  Artabazus,  whom  he  kept  near 
his  own  person,  with  the  most  delicate  marks 
of  attention.  He  himself  usually  accompanied 
the  march  of  the  army  on  foot ;  but,  when  at- 
tended by  Artabazus,  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
that  the  old  man,  who  was  now  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year,  might  not  be  ashamed  to  ride  by  his 
side.  To  the  Greek  deputies,  who  wished  to 
capitulate  with  him,  he  gave  a  stem  answer ; 
be  would  make  no  stipulation  with  men  who 
had  so  violated  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
their  country,  and  had  disobeyed  the  decrees  of 
the  national  congress.  They  must  throw  them- 
selves unconditionally  on  his  mercy,  or  must 
provide  for  their  safety  as  they  could.    They 


*  AiT.,  iiL,  SS,  oKOt^  tA  h  UapOvaloit  re  ica2  *T^Ka* 

t  This  de^dt  on  the  qneition  whether  the  Zadncnta 
mentioned  Vf  Anian,  iii.,  8S,  it  the  same  pUice  with  the 
Zadracexta  which  he  menkiaiie  iii.,  95,  or,  m  Droyten  thinks, 
n  diffiiTeot  one. 


then  consented  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and 
at  their  request  Alexander  sent  Andronicas  and 
Artabazus  to  conduct  the  troops  to  his  camp. 

Another  fierce  tribe  remained  to  be  subdued 
on  the  westem  side  of  Hyrcania,  the  Mardians, 
whose  seats  appear  to  have  occupied  the  con- 
fines u{  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  ;  a  race  of  rob- 
bers, who  thought  themselves  secure  in  the 
midst  of  the  thick  forests  which  clothed  the 
sides  of  their  mountains,  and  had,  therefore, 
neglected  to  propitiate  the  conqueror.    He  had, 
indeed,  advanced  so  far  eastward  as  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  intend  to  attack 
their  territory,  which  had  not,  for  a  long  time, 
been  violated  by  the  foot  of  an  invader.    His 
sudden  appearance,  therefore,  stmck  them  with 
the  greater  terror,  and  when  his  perseverance 
had  surmounted  thd  natural  obstacles  of  the 
land,  he  had  but  little  resistance  to  encounter 
from  its  inhabitants.    In  the  course  of  this  ex- 
pedition Bucephalus  fell  into  the  enemy's  hand& 
Alexander  made  it  known  that  unless  his  horse 
was  restored  to  him,  he  would  not  leave  the 
country  until  he  had  exterminated  the  whole 
population.    The  threat  answered  its  purpose ; 
the  noble  animal  was  brought  back  to  its  mas- 
ter, and  soon  after  an  embassy  came  to  announce 
the  entire  submission  of  the  tribe.    Alexander 
committed  the  government  of  it  to  Autophrada- 
tes, whom  he  had  already  intrusted  with  the 
adjacent  satrapy  of  Tapuria.    He  then  returned 
to  his  encampment  on  the  road  to  Zadracarta, 
where  he  found  the  Greek  soldiers,  who  had 
come  to  await  his  pleasure,  with  the  envoys 
who  had  accompanied  Darius  in  his  flight,  and 
had  afterward  followed  their  countrymen  into 
the  Tapurian  mountains.  Besides  those  of  Spar- 
ta and  Athens,  there  were  some  from  Sinope 
and  Chalcedon.    They  met  with  various  treat- 
ment, according  to  the  difference  of  their  cases. 
The  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  were  placed 
in  confinement;  the  envoys  of  Sinope,  which 
lay  within  the  territories  of  the  great  king,  and 
had  no  share  in  the  national  deliberations  of  the 
Greeks,  were  allowed  to  depart ;  and  the  same 
indulgence  was  extended  to  Heracleides,  the  . 
envoy  of  Chalcedon,  though  not  entitled  to  the 
same  plea.    The  soldiers,  too,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Persia,  before  the  states  to  which 
they  belonged  had  .entered  into  aUiance  with 
Macedonia,  were  set  at  liberty.    The  rest  were 
incorporated  with  the  army  on  the  same  terms 
on  which  they  had  served  Darius,  and  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Andronicus,  who 
had  interceded  in  their  behalf.    Alexiander  then 
made  his  entry  into  Zadracarta,  where  he  re- 
mained fifteen  days,  and  solemnized  his  triumph 
with  sacrifices  and  games.    It  was  an  interval 
of  repose  needed  to  refresh  his  troops  after  the 
fatigues  which  they  had  lately  undergone,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  the  toils  and  hai^hips  of 
the  expedition  on  which  he  was  now  about  to 
lead  them  into  the  eastem  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  farther  Alexander  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Asia,  the  more  clearly  must  he  have  perceived 
the  disproportion  between  the  forces  with  which 
he  had  achieved  his  conquests,  and  the  extent 
of  the  territory  which  he  had  subjected  to  his 
sway.  For  the  purpose,  indeed,  of  victory,  his 
army  seemed  sufficientjiy  strong;  and  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  into  whatever  new  re- 
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gions  he  might  penetrate,  he  should  meet  with 
no  obstacles  in  nature  which  he  could  not  sur- 
mount, and  no  enemy  that  he  could  not  over- 
power.   But  his  object  was  not  merely  to  gain 
battles,  and  to  traverse  vast  countries,  but  to 
foand  a  durable  empire  in  the  East ;  and  for 
this  end  it  was  necessary  that  his  authority 
should  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  the  in- 
habitants of  his  new  dominions;   that  they 
sboQld  be  led,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  forget  that 
they  had  been  reduced  under  the  yoke  of  a  for- 
eigner ;  that  his  government  should  appear  to 
them  a  continuation  of  that  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  under  their  native  princes.   It 
was  henceforth  not  as  the  conqueror,  but  as  the 
successor,  of  the  great  king,  that  he  wished  to 
be  regarded  by  his  Eastern  subjects.  The  death 
of  Darius — brought  about,  as  it  had  been,  so  as 
to  leave  him  without  reproach — ^was  an  event 
of  inestimable  importance  in  this  point  of  view. 
Tie  vacancy  of  the  throne  did  not,  indeed,  es- 
tablish his  title  to  the  succession ;  but  too  many 
revolutions  had  happened  in  Persia,  especially 
of  late  years,  for  much  ofience  to  be  taken  at  a 
change  of  dynasty,  if,  in  other  respects,  national 
prejudices  were  spared.    The  voluntary  sub- 
mission of  Artabazus,  while  it  might  have  great 
weight  as  an  example,  showed  that  Persians,  the 
most  devoted  to  the  royal  house,  might  now  ac- 
knowledge Alexander  as  their  legitimate  sov- 
ereign.   The  Persian  kings  themselves,  though 
in  the  course  of  two  centuries  their  authority 
had  spread  its  roots  far  and  wide  in  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  people,  derived  their  power 
— except  in  the  small  province  which  was  the 
cradle  of  their  dynasty — ^from  conquest,  and  in 
many  parts  of  their  dominions  had  been  always 
k>oked  upon  as  foreign  masters.    Alexander, 
therefore,  might  well  step  into  the  place  of 
Darios. 

The  title  under  which  he  ascended  the  throne 
was  of  much  less  importance  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  filled  it.  The  policy  dictated  by 
his  situation  required  that  he  should  keep  two 
objects  constantly  in  view :  the  one  to  concili- 
ate his  subjects,  the  other  to  impress  them  with 
reverence  for  their  new  ruler.  The  first  end 
was  attained  with  little  difficulty,  and  without 
any  extraordinary  sacrifices.  It  was  only  ne- 
c^»ary  that  all  who  submitted  to  him  should 
find  as  much  security  for  their  persons  and 
property  as  had  been  aflforded  by  the  preceding 
government ;  and,  with  a  little  vigilance  and  ac- 
tivity, it  was  easy  to  give  more.  The  tribute 
was  left  on  its  ancient  footing ;  all  branches  of 
the  administration  were  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  before ;  but  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
exactions  Were  likely  to  be  repressed  in  a 
greater  degree,  both  by  the  character  of  the 
sovereign  and  by  the  system  of  mutual  control 
which  he  established  for  his  own  security.  Thje 
provinces  which  bordered  on  the  predatory 
tribes,  which  had  so  long  been  permitted  to  re- 
tain tbeir  independence  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire, most  have  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
reToIiition  which  had  transferred  the  sceptre  to 
a  hand  that  could  wield  the  sword.  It  was 
probably,  at  least,  as  much  with  a  view  to  con- 
efliate  the  people,  as  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
great  families — though  it  would  be  difficult 
Bioely  to  distinguish  between  the  two  ends — 
tfcaty  as  be  left  Greece  at  a  greater  distance 


behind  him,  he  more  and  more  frequently  filled 
the  vacant  governments  with  Persians,  or  al- 
lowed those  who  submitted  to  retain  their  sa- 
trapies ;  so  that  this  became  at  last  a  rule  froni 
which  he  seldom  deviated.  It  operated  cer- 
tainly as  a  strong  lure  to  incline  those  who 
were  still  wavering  to  his  side.  But  this  can 
scarcely  have  been  his  principal  motive ;  for, 
after  the  death  of  Darius,  he  had  less  and  less 
reason  to  apprehend  resistance  to  his  arms, 
but  might  well  grow  more  and  more  anxious 
about  the  means  of  securing  his  conquests ;  and 
he  might  think,  with  good  ground,  that  the  sight 
of  Macedonians  filling  the  highest  stations,  even 
if  they  did  not  abuse  their  power,  was  likely  to 
excite  general  discontent. 
,  It  was,  however,  stUl  more  necessary  for 
an  Asiatic  ruler  that  he  should  be  feared  and 
reverenced  than  that  he  should  be  loved.  It 
may  be  thought  that  Alexander's  wonderful  for- 
tune, and  extraordinary  endowments  of  body 
and  mind,  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  conquered 
nations  with  admiration,  and  that  no  artifices 
could  be  necessary  to  exatt  him  in  their  eyes. 
But  Alexander  must  have  soon  discovered  that 
it  was  not.by  such  means  Eastern  royalty  ever 
attracted  the  veneration  of  its  subjects.  No 
intrinsic  merit  could,  in  their  estimation,  supply 
the  place  of  the  pomp  and  splendour  which  they 
always  associated  with  the  idea  of  greatness. 
The  great  king,  though  the  feeblest  and  worst 
of  men,  was  viewed  as  a  superior  being  so  long 
as  the  luxuries  and  ceremonies  of  a  court  were 
interposed  between  him  and  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  but  no  measure  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
could  have  obtained  the  same  reverence  for 
him  if,  in  his  dress  and  manner  of  Uvuig,  he 
had  descended  to  9  level  with  other  men.  It 
was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
security  of  Alexander's  throne,  that  he  should 
adopt  the  principle,  at  least,  of  the  outward  dis- 
tinctions, which  had  been  always  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  majesty  of  his  Persian  predeces- 
sors ;  that  he  should  assume  the  Eastern  garb, 
in  which  alone  some  of  these  distinctions  could 
appear;  that  he  should  be  surrouhded  by  a 
numerous  train  of  state  attendants,  and  that 
the  simple  forms  of  the  Macedonian  court  should 
be  exchanged  for  the  strict  rules  of  Persian  eti- 
quette. The  great  king  wore  his  tiara  erect ; 
be  sat  on  a  raised  seat,  on  which  it  was  a  cai>- 
ital  crime  in  a  subject  to  place  himself;  he  was 
to  be  served  with  certain  ceremonies ;  and  ha 
was  to  be  approached  only  with  peculiar  ob- 
servances, which  resembled  a  religious  adora- 
tion, and  were,  perhaps,  derived  from  a  persua- 
sion which  they  strongly  tended  to  confirm,  of 
a  kind  of  divinity  that  resided  in  the  royal  per- 
son.* 

*  Yet  it  wonld  not  be  safe  to  ^tribute  to  the  Peniane 
any  venr  distinct  oonceptiooa  on  this  point.  Flathe  ob- 
serres  that  the  modem  Penians  revere  their  kings  as  di- 
Tinities ;  which,  whatever  travellers  nay  sav,  it  is  clear  no 
Mohammedans  can  do.  He  adds,  that  Cnarain  relates  that 
the  modem  Persians  ascribe  powers  of  healing  to  their  kings. 
Kings  of  England,  too,  who  were  not  looked  ap<m  either  as 
gods  or  heroes,  ronched  for  the  evil.  The  state  of  tAe  caso 
may  be  iUnstrated  by  a  passsge  in  the  life  of  Timnr.  After 
haying  mentioned  some  instanoee  of  the  veneration  with 
which  the  Tartar  conqueror  was  regarded  by  his  emirs, 
CherefTeddin  proceeds  to  observe  (torn,  ii.,  p.SfS),  "Tontes 
eeh  demonstrations  de  respect  et  d*amonr  des  oJRBcieTS  de 
Timnr,  sont  non  sealement  des  prenves  de  son  giand  mArite ; 
mais  elles  marqaent  ontre  oela  ftulqae  chose  d€  iKvui,  ^ 
M  moit  &ti  aceordi  iTen  hmtt  par  detstu  lea  atttrtt  Aosmtf .*  ' 
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Alexander  was  not  of  a  character  that  would 
have  permitted  him  to  become  the  slave  of 
such  forms ;  bat  he  was  too  prudent  to  discard 
them,  even  if  they  had  been,  as,  perhaps,  they 
were  at  first,  repugnant  to  his  feeUngs.  It  was 
his  object,  as  far  as  possible,  to  relieve  and 
temper  them  with  Grecian  taste  and  freedom. 
In  the  camp  he  never  allowed  them  to  fetter 
his  movements ;  but,  on  state  occasions,  it  was 
his  wish  to  observe  all  the  leading  points  of  the 
Persian  ceremonial.  But  there  was  a  great 
difficulty  in  the  way.  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  his  Macedonian  nobles,  the  partners  of  his 
•toils,  who  had  been  used  to  terms  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  their  princes,  should  submit 
to  a  foreign  custom  which  placed  so  wide  a 
distance  l^tween  him  and  themi  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  it  consistent  with  his  dignity 
to  dispense  in  their  case  with  the  marks  of  re- 
spect which  he  exacted  irom  his  Persian  sub- 
jects! 

It  was  a  question  turning,  indeed,  upon  a 
mere  form,  but  involving  the  most  important 
consequences.  The  compliance  of  the  Mace- 
donians would  reduce  them,  outwardly  at  least, 
to  a  level  with  the  conquered  people,  from 
whom  it  was,  no  doubt,  their  wish  to  be  distin- 
guished as  a  superior  race.  It  is  probable  that 
they  viewed  all  the  favours  conferred  on  the 
Persians  with  jealousy,  as  rights  withheld  from 
themselves,  and,  at  the  utmost,  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted the  expediency  of  such  concessions. 
Still,  the  honours  bestowed  on  others  could  not 
lower  them.  But  if  they  submitted  to  the  cer- 
emony now  required  from  them,  the  distinction 
on  which  they  prided  themselves  was  effaced ; 
nor  would  they  be  able  to  retain  any  of  their 
national  privileges  but  at  the  king's  pleasure ; 
every  trace  of  freedom  might  soon  be  lost. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  very 
same  reason  which  led  Alexander  to  attach  so 
much  value  to  the  ceremony.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  reduce  all  his  subjects  to  the  same 
level  beneath  himself;  to  recognise  no  distinc- 
tion between  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  Greeks 
and  barbarians;  to  admit  no  claims  founded 
on  any  other  title  than  personal  merit,  and  this 
to  be  measured  by  the  zeal  shown  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  subject  to  his  own  judgment.  In  him 
this  was,  perhaps,  not  the  simple  effect  of  ordi- 
nary ambition ;  it  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  his  own  people.  The  distance  which 
might  seem  to  separate  him  from  them  was  so 
great,  that  any  advantage  they  might  possess 
over  the  conquered  nations  was,  in  comparison, 
too  trifling  to  be  regarded.  The  Macedonians 
were  a  semi-barbarian  race,  which  had  only 
been  raised  to  the  station  it  now  occupied  among 
nations  by  the  efforts  of  its  kings.  Ho,  accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  his  family,  which  he 
firmly  believed,  was  not  only  sprung  from  the 
purest  Hellenic  blood,  but  from  a  heroic  lineage, 
and  on  both  sides  traced  his  origin  to  the  father 
of  the  gods ;  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  worthy 
of  this  illustrious  descent.  The  victories  which 
enabled  the  Macedonians  to  look  down  upon 
other  nations  as  their  inferiors  had  been  his 


W«  tee  that  the  proponsitrof  aunkind  to  idoliie  power  and 
freatneM  it  common  to  all  agies  and  coantriet,  and  may  be 
iadulffed  even  where  it  it  utterly  incontittent  with  the  let* 
lit  01  ft  rectlTed  cned 


triumphs.  It  was  he  who  rtil!  nutafaied  &e 
monarchy  he  had  founded.  The  Macedonians 
had  as  much  reason  as  the  Persians  to  regard 
him  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order. 

Still,  as  these  thoughts  had  been  nourished 
and  unfolded  in  himself  by  the  recent  change  in 
his  fortunes,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
Macedonians  could  be  easily  brought  to  adopt 
these  views.  Yet  it  was  only  so  far  as  thej 
were  impressed  with  them,  that  they  could  will- 
ingly submit  to  a  ceremony,  which  was  both  de^ 
grading  in  itself,  and  mortifying  to  their  nation- 
al self-complacency.  It  seems  to  have  been 
for  the  puipose  of  overcoming  their  aversion, 
that  Alexander,  about  the  same  time  that  he 
assumed  the  tiara,  and  some  other  distinguish- 
ing ornaments  of  the  royal  attire,*  and  onlered 
'his  court  after  the  Persian  model,  encouraged 
the  difilision  of  a  report,  which,  in  fact,  only  ex- 
pressed his  oiATi  consciousness  of  his  extraor- 
dinary genius  in  a  mythical  form,  that  his  birth, 
as  well  as  his  origin,  was  divine,  like  that  of 
Hercules  and  .£acus  :t  the  secret,  which  had 
been  long  kept  to  protect  Olympias  from  dis- 
honour, had  been  revealed  to  the  king  himself 
by  the  oracle  of  Anunon.t  It  was,  indeed,  not 
likely  that  such  a  stoiy  should  be  believed,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  ardour  of  military  enthusi- 

*  Plutarch,  indeed  (At,  45),  aaterti  that  Alexander  did 
not  adopt  the  tiara,  or  the  vest  called  the  k^v^,  or  tfa« 
loose  trowsen  {ivahtplSei)  which  belaaxed  to  the  Mediat 
garb.    Bat  it  seems  nardl/ credible  thathe  should  hare  &<- 
sumed  the  Eastern  dress,  and  yet  have  forborne  to  use  ihoM 
parts  of  it  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  iasepsrably 
associated  with  the  ro^  majesty.  We  may,  therefore,  cofD- 
fidently  prefer  the  poeitire  tostimony  uf  Diodoras  (xvii.,??}, 
r6  TLt^oiKiv  didSijfta  ncpti^tro  (or,  as  CurtiOs  more  diitinct- 
ly  describes  it,  -n.,  0,  purpureum  diadema  distinctum  albo, 
quale  Darius  habuerat),  xal  rdv  StikcvKvv  tviiocan  xiriiim, 
Kid  r^  IltpaiKfUf  ^l^vrpf,  icai  rIAAa  «Ai)y  r&r  ivaxtpihr 
Kei  n^  KdvSvof.    The  royal  dress  seema  to  have  boeo  dit- 
tinruished  not  so  much  by  its  fashion,  except  in  the  tiazt, 
as  DT  its  ooloun,  which  Alexander  adopted.    Wesseling  (on 
Diodorus,  u.  s.)  sagirests«  what  is  not  improbable,  that  he, 
by  den-ees,  assumed  other  parts  of  the  Medo-Peniaa  attiif- 

t  Plutarch,  Al.,  97,  reports  a  remarkable  conTetsstiot 
which  Alexander  had  in  JSgypt  with  a  philosopl^er  called 
Ftammon  (Pe-Amonn?),  wlu>  taught  that  idl  men  are  fOf- 
emed  by  (rod ;  for  the  ruling  prindpla  in  each  is  diriae: 
but  Alexander  was  of  opinion  that  the  deity  (riv  ^c^v)  is  in* 
deed  the  common  father  of  all  men,  but  adopta  the  belt  n 
peooliarlr  his  own,  ISiovt  iroieviicvoy  iavro9  rvd;  dptoms- 

t  Mr.  Williams  (Alex.,  p.  317}  has  a  singxdar  rennik  on 
this  subject,  which  deserves  notice,  as  many  readers  may 
have  been  misled  by  it.    Mo  says,  "  When  it  was  proposed 
to  pay  the  same  outward  respect  to  Alexander  (as  to  th« 
Persian  kinf),  it  could  only  be  done  by  aaserting-  that  be 
was  as  much  entitled  to  divine  honour  as  Dionysus,  Hercu- 
les, and  the  Dioscuri,  Csstor  and  Pollnx.     As  far  as  1  eaa 
trace,  Alexander  never  attempted  to  claim  any  <^her  homsfr 
as  a  divinity ;  nor  do  I  find,  from  any  reapectable  autboiitv, 
that  he  ever  asserted  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Ammou.** 
But  if  it  is  admitted  that  Alexander  elainoed  homage  at  a 
divinity,  it  seems  to  be  moving  a  superfluous  question  oi 
pagan  theology  to  inquire  what  kind  of  divinity  he  claim- 
ed.    Mr.  Williams's  remark  would  lead   the  aninfarawd 
reader  to  suppose  that  Dionjrsus,  Hercules,  nnd  the  Diosca- 
ri  were  not  worshipped  as  gods.    And  a^ain,  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  assert  that  Alexander  was  as  much  entitled  to  di- 
vine honour  as  these  personages,  it  would  aeem  to  have 
been  necessary,  for  the  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  show  that 
he,  hke  them,  was  a  son  d  a  god ;  khongrh  still  it  did  not 
follow  that  he  should  receive  divine  heooara  in  his  Ufetims. 
Mr.  Williams,  while  he  rejects  the  story»  nnoonacioualy  pro- 
duces the  strongest  arguments  in  its  &vour.     Arrian*s  Jan" 
guage  (iv.,  0),  vpooKwcloBai  iSiKav  'AA^v^ov  Xdyof  »• 
rrvu,  irwOoiK  t*^  aimfi  xai  r^f  A/t^  rsS  ^'Afiftwos  mrfnk 
It&AX&v  n  9  ^(Af  inrov  MffiSt  seems  to  imply  that  he  had 
found,  from  authority  wluch  seemed  to  hint  respect^iUi 
that  Alexander  not  only  asserted,  but  &ncied  himself  to  bi 
a  son  of  Ammon.    Flathe  (i.,  347)  conoeires  that  the  rels' 
tion'  to  Ammon  was  claimed  to  impose  npoat  the  Aaiaticc 
But  it  is  not  at  all  dear  that  anything  mora  than  the  tiih 
and  ensigns  of  royalty  were  needed  to  obtain  their  peo< 
Ibttndeathonaffe. 
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asm,  by  the  most  ignorant  of  the  private  sol- 
diers.  But  still  it  might  serve  as  a  colour  for 
his  claims,  which  might  render  them  less  re- 
rolting  to  the  feelings  of  Macedonians  and 
Greelu,  than  if  thej  had  rested  merely  on  his 
power  of  enforcing  them.  The  bitter  conse- 
quences which  flowed  from  this  unhappy  state 
of  things  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Nearly  about  the  same  time  that  Alexander 
was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Darius,  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece  took  a  turn  which  relieved  him 
from  an  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  Macedonia. 
His  progress  had  been  anxiously  watched  by 
the  Greeks,  who  regarded  it  not  merely  as  a 
fioccession  of  dazzling  achievements,  but  as  it 
afliected  the  interests  of  their  own  country ;  and 
they  had  never  ceased  to  hope  that  it  might  be 
arrested  by  some  disaster,  which  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  insurrection  against  Mace- 
donian ascendency.    Before  the  battle  of  Issus 
the  language  of  the  Persian  courtiers  was  re- 
echoed by  the  orators  in  the  Greek  assemblies ; 
and  Demosthenes,  mistaking  his  wishes  for 
grounds  of  belief,  assured  the  Athenians  that 
they  would  soon  hear  that  the  Macedonian  army 
had  been  trampled  down  by  the  Persian  caval- 
ry.   Even  after  the  second  defeat  of  Darius,  his 
cause  did  not  appear  desperate  in  Greece,  and 
an  embassy  had  been  sent«  as  we  have  seen, 
by  Sparta,  to  solicit  his  aid  for  the  preparations 
she  was  then  making  against  Antipater.    It 
was,  of  course,  subsidies  only  that  they  expect- 
ed from  him;  but  these,  in  a  contest  which 
was  to  be  decided  chiefly  by  mercenary  troops, 
were  of  great  importance.    In  the  mean  while 
she  had  formed  a  confederacy  which  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  states : 
Elis  and  Achaia,  except  Pellene,  and  the  whole 
of  Arcadia,  except  Megalopolis,  entered  into 
this  league ;  Argos  seems  to  have  kept  aloof, 
and  Messenia  was  undoubtedly  hostile.    Even 
beyond  the  Isthmus  some  states  promised  as- 
sistance :  probably  those  of  the  West,  as  the 
iEtoUans  had  either  already  incurred  Alexan- 
der's vehement  displeasure  by  the  reduction  of 
(Eniadse,  or  were  meditating  the  blow  which 
they  afterward  struck.*    Athens,  however,  did 
not  venture  to  stir,  though  Demosthenes,  ac- 
cording to  his  rival,  claimed  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing been  the  principal  author  of  the  movements 
in  Peloponnesus  ;t  Alexander's  flattering  pres- 
ents may  have  concurred  with  the  garrison  of 
the  Cadmea,  to  restrain  her  from  a  step  which 
would  have  exposed  her  to  the  fate  of  Thebes. 
The  news  of  Alexander's  progress  in  the 
East  rather  encouraged  than  disheartened  the 
Peloponnesians.    The  farther  he  advanced,  the 
less  probable  it  became  that  he  would  ever  re- 
tom  to  Greece ;  the  longer  was  the  interval  al- 
lowed for  some  decisive  stroke,  while  Macedo- 
nia was  abandoned  to  its  own  resources,  whidh 
were  almost  exhausted  by  the  incessant  de- 
mand of  levies  for  the  army  in  the  East.    They 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity ;  and 
this  was  at  length  afforded  by  events  which 
took  place  in  the  countries  north  of  Macedonia, 
which  were  subject  to  Alexander.    Zopyrion, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  mari- 
time redon  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Dan- 
ube, had  engaged  in  a  rash  expedition  against 


*  Flatarch,  AL,  49. 
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the  Scythians,  had  been  defeated  and  slain ;  aad 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  30,000  men,  had 
shared  his  fate.*  It  was,  perhaps,  this  disas- 
ter that  encouraged  Memnon,  the  governor  of 
Thrace,  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  Alexan- 
der, and  to  excite  the  Thracians,  who  were 
themselves  sufficiently  impatient  of  the  yoke,  to 
support  him  in  his  re  volt,  f  While  Antipater 
marched  to  suppress  this  rebellion,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederates,  thinking  thai  they  now 
saw  a  juncture  highly  propitious  to  their  de- 
signs, assembled  their  forces,  and  declared  open 
war  against  Macedonia.  The  Spartans  first 
took  the  field  under  their  king  Agis,  with  the 
entire  levies  of  Laconia,  and  a  body  of  merce- 
naries, and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  an 
army  which  was  brought  against  them  by  Oor- 
ragus,  of  whom  we  do  not  know  whether  he 
was  a  Macedonian  or  an  Arcadian  leader.t  But 
he  probably  commanded  the  troops  of  Megalop- 
olis. After  his  defeat,  Agis  was  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league,  which,  including 
10,000  mercenatries,  amounted  to  20,000  foot 
and  2000  horse,  and  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis. 
He  pressed  it  so  closely,  that  its  fall  was  daily 
expected,  when  the  news  came  that  Antipater 
was  advancing  to  its  relief  When  he  heard 
of  .the  movements  in  Peloponnesus,  he  brought 
the  war  in  Thrace,  where  he  had  probably  al- 
ready gained  some  decisive  advantage  over  the 
enemy,  to  a  speedy  termination ;  and  then  hast- 
ened southward,  on  his  march  collecting  the 
forces  of  all  the  states  which  still  adhered  to 
Macedonia,  so  that  when  he  arrived  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus he  was  at  the  head  of  40,000  men. 
Agis,  though  so  much  inferior  in  numbers,  did 
not  decline  a  battle,  and  it  seems  that  he  skil- 
fully endeavoured  to  compensate  for  the  differ- 
ence by  the  strength  of  his  position,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  he  was  drawn  from  it  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  that  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned 
in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.^  He  himself, 
early  in  the  action,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
carried  out  of  the  field ;  but,  finding  that  bis 
pursuers  were  on  the  point  of  overtaking  him, 
ordered  himself  to  be  set  down,  and,  restmg  on 
one  knee,  defended  himself  to  the  last  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  Sparta.  The  allies  lost  between 
6000  and  6000  men;  Antipater,  according  to 
the  more  credible  account,  more  than  3000. 

After  this  defeat,  nothing  remained  for  the 
vanquished  but  to  throw  themselves  on  the  con- 
queror's mercy.  Antipater,  however,  would  not 
undertake  to  decide  on  the  conditions  of  peace. 
To  relieve  himself  from  responsibility,  or  rath- 
er, perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  policy  which 
Philip  and  Alexander  had  adopted  on  similar 
occasions,  he  assembled  a  congress  at  Corinth, 
and  referred  the  case  of  the  rebellious  states  to 
its  judgment.  The  Achaeans  and  .ftolians 
were  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  120  talents  to 
Megalopolis.  But  the  congress  itself  did  not 
venture  to  pass  sentence  on  Sparta.  She  was 
ordered  to  place  fifty  of  her  principal  citizens 
as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Antipater,  and  to 

*  Jastin,  xii.,  1 .  t  Diodornt,  xvti.,  8t. 

t  Freinsbeim  (Sapplemflnt.  ad  CaTt.,Ti.)  hm.jvgta  C4f^ 
rJuigmn  Maeedomm  ctutdbms  anparentlf  neither  Qodar- 
Btaiiliog  the  word*  of  ifhehmea  (Ctea.,  ^  103}  nor  peroeiv^ 
ing  tho  moral  impoMibility  (htt  the  battle  ahovld  kave  baaa 
fraght  in  Macedonia.  Gorraftii,  however,  done  not  wsmad 
like  a  Greek  name.  We  find  a  Macedonian  ao  called  in  Di* 
odorua,  zTii.,  100.  *  ^  Coitioa,  vi.,  1,  % 
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send  an  embassy  to  Alexander  to  leani  his 
pleasare.* 

This  blow  riveted  the  chains  forged  at  Chser- 
onea,  which,  however,  were  still  destined  to  be 
burst  by  more  than  one  gallant  straggle,  though 
never  to  be  finally  shaken  off*.  Alexander,  when 
he  heard  of  Antipater's  snccess,  is  said  to  have 
spoken  contemptuonsly  of  the  battle  of  mieeff 
which  his  Jieutenant  had  been  fighting,  while  he 
had  been  slanghtering  myriads,  and  overrunning 
kingdoms ;  and  while  the  event  continned  un- 
known, it  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fere with  his  operations.  Yet  Antipater's  vic- 
tory was,  perhaps,  not  much  less  hardly  won 
than  either  of  his  own  over  Darius.  But  from 
the  distance  at  which  he  now  stood,  Greece 
and  Macedonia  began  to  appear  very  diminutive 
objects.  His  little  kingdom  was  now  chiefly  val- 
uable to  him  as  a  nursery  of  soldiers ;  and  the 
most  important  advantage  which  he  reaped 
from  the  CHBtablishment  of  his  power  in  Greece 
was,  that  it  ensured  a  constant  succession  of 
recruits  for  his  army.  But  he  had  resolved  not 
to  be  much  longer  dependant  on  his  European 
dominions  for  such  supplies.  The  barbanans, 
he  believed,  only  wanted  training  to  become  as 
good  troops  as  the  Macedonians ;  and  he  gave 
orders  that  bojrs  should  be  selected  from  the 
hardiest  races  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek 
language,  and  in  the  use  of  Macedonian  arras. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  an  interfusion 
of  European  and  Asiatic  blood,  manners,  and 
feelings,  which  he  appears  to  have  contempla- 
ted as  the  firmest  support  of  his  tiurone. 


CHAPTER  LH 

▲LaZi.irDSR*S  CAKPAION8   IN  BAOTXIA  AKD  SOO- 

DUNA. 

Alexander's  next  object,  after  the  subjection 
of  Hyrcania  had  secured  a  communication  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  inte- 
rior provinces  on  the  south  side  of  the  chain  of 
Elburz,  was  to  crush  the  resistance  which  he 
had  to  expect  firom  Bessus  and  his  remaining 
confederates,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
eastern  satrapies  as  far  as  the  borders  of  India, 
where  a  boundlesp  field  lay  open  to  his  ambi- 
tion. The  power  of  Bessus  was  the  most  for- 
midable, as  well  on  account  of  the  extent  and 
resources  of  the  fertile  and  populous  countries 
which  he  governed,  as  because  the  adjacent 
steppes  of  Tartaiy,  and  the  high  table-land  to 
the  east  of  his  province,  both  i^orded  a  ready 
refuge  from  pursuit,  and  might  again  supply 
hun  with  numerous  auxiliaries.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  this  quarter  that  Alexander's  attention 

*  DroyMn*s  admintioa  it  entiral/  roMinred  for  hit  hero, 
WBose  oonqoeito  he  chootM  to  cootider  ts  tiao  catuo  of 
OiMM :  tlM  Gneloi  who  tiJco  «p  vtiu  acunst  Macedonia 
are  a  diaoonteated,  faikUeaa,  mtretmrnxf  faction:  he  even 
goea  the  length  of  ehaiging  the  Spartana  (who,  at  leaat, 
were  not  a  faction)  with  tnaaoa  to  the  caoae  of  Orsece,  be- 
eaoae  thej  lef aaed  to  take  part  in  the  ooogreaa  of  Coring 
and  afterward  made  war  with  Alexander.  It  haa  been  tiie 
late  of  ereiy  atroggle  for  fteedom,  aad  oae  of  the  haideet 
triala  of  thoae  who  eofage  in  one,  that,  if  it  pnwm  «■•»> 
oetafol,  it  ia  onndemiied  aa  an  enteipciae  of  madmen  aad 
tiaitera.  Tet  aneh  language  iO  beoomee  a  hiatorian,  whoee 
ooqntnr  ao  lately  ahook  off  a  imeign  Tokefbj  an  eObrt 
which  haa  been  a|iplaiided  more  than  that  of  Agia,  onlybe- 
eanae  it  waa  more  raooeaafal.  * 
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was  mainly  directed.  >*rom  the  Hyrcaniao 
capital  he  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Par- 
thyeans,  or  Parthians — the  people  who  wer» 
destined  to  wrest  so  large  a  portidn  of  his  em 
pire  from  his  successors — which  lay  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Elburz.*  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  he  retraced  his  steps. 
He,  no  doubt,  advanced  along  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Caspian,  through  Eorkan,  and 
then  crossed  the  lower  ridges  which  connect 
the  Elburz  with  the  Indisui  Caucasus.  He  thus 
came  within  the  borders  of  Aria  to  a  city  called 
Susia,  most  probably  Tons,  ruins  of  which  are 
still  found  near  Medied,  the  modem  capital  of 
Persian  Khorasan.f  Here  he  was  met  by  Sati- 
barzanes,  the  satrap  of  the  province,  to  whom 
he  restored  his  satrapy  as  the  reward  of  his 
submission.  An  important  ally  was  thus  de- 
tached from  Bessus ;  and  Aria,  acknowledging 
Alexander's  authority,  parted  Bac^ria  from  the 
southern  provinces,  two  of  which,  Drangiana 
and  Arachosia,  were  governed  by  Barsaentes, 
one  of  the  muiderers  ^Darius.  As  Alexander 
expected  re-enforcements  from  Media,  he  or- 
dered Anaxippus  to  accompany  Satibarzanes 
with  forty  horse-dartmen«  to  prevent  any  hos- 
tilities which  might  arise  through  mistake  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  troops  which  were 
on  their  march  firom  the  west. 

At  Susia  he  received  intelligence  that  Bessus 
had  assumed  the  tiara,  the  name  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  the  title  of  King  of  Asia ;  that  he  had  been 
joined  by  a  great  number  of  Persians,  had  col- 
lected a  powerful  Bactrian  army,  and  expected 
to  be  re-enforced  by  some  of  the  Scythian  tribes. 
Bessus  was  evidently  aware  of  the  advantage 
which  he  might  derive  from  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty ;  and  this  was  a  hint  which  must  have  con* 
firmed  Alexander  in  bis  resolution  not  to  neg- 
lect them.  He  was  here  joined  by  a  part  of  the 
troops  from  Ecbatana,  including  the  Thessalian 
volunteers  and  other  mercenaries,  horse  and 
foot,  under  Pbilippus  and  Andromachus,  and  waa 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  Oxus — ^in  the  di* 
rectioD,  it  seems,  of  Meru-Shah  Jehan — ^when  ti- 
dings reached  him  that  Satibarzanes  had  put  An- 
axippus and  his  party  to  death,  and  was  collect- 
ing all  the  forces  of  Aria  in  the  city  of  Artacoana, 
with  the  intention  of  joining  Bessus.  He  had 
not  supposed  that  Alexander  would  have  turned 
aside  fiiiom  his  route  to  disturb  his  preparations. 
But  Alexander  instantly  halted,  and,  having 
ordered  Craterus  to  follow  with  the  main  body 
of  the  phalanx,  pushed  forward  with  two  bri- 
gades, the  light  troops  and  the  cav^ry  of  the 
guard,  by  forced  marches  towards  Artacoana. 
At  the  unexpected  news  of  his  approach,  Sati- 
barzanes  took  to  flight,  and  was  deserted  by 
most  of  his  troops.  Artacoana,  which  stood  oa 
a  high  rock,  precipitous  on  one  side,  and  well 
supplied  with  water,  did  not  inunediately  open 
its  gates ;  and  Craterus  was  ordered  to  besiegfe 

*  Strabo,  xi.,  9.  Von  Hammer  (Wieaiar  JahrbaedMr, 
Tii.,  p.  tfS)  obeertea  that  PaithyMi— whioh  he  conaidera  an 
equivalent  to  Fbraachwad,  or  the  land  of  the  plain  and  of 
tlw  monntaina— originalqr  compcehended  Ohilaa,  Dil«B^ 
llazanderaa,  Dahtatan,  Tweiiatan,  aad  Knmia.  He  tmfm 
to  a  diaaertation  in  hia  F^ndgnbem  ie»  OrimtSf  ui.,  p.  910. 
Strabo  (a.  a.)  diatingoiahea  otdr  two  proriooea,  ^^rmiwnit 
aad  Ghorene,  in  Parthfna  or  nnthjene,  which  he  makan 
to  extend  weatwtid  aa  far  aa  Rhaga.  He  doee  not  mnik  ICn 
eaatem  limitt. 

t  "  About  aeTenteen  milea  N.N.W.  of  Mnahed,  upon  Um 
eaatem  bank  of  a  amall  atream  that  forma  a  priaci] 
branch  of  the  Moahed  RiTer.**— Fraaer*  Kkanmm,  p  SVt 
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it,  wiiile  the  king  himself  pursued  the  fugitivea 
into  the  heart  of  their  mountains.  Those  who 
remained  in  the  villages  were  spared ;  of  the 
rest,  few  escaped  deaUi  or  slavery.  On  his  re- 
tQra  to  the  camp,  Artacoana  surrendered,  and  Ar- 
sames,  a  Persian,  was  appointed  satrap  of  Aria. 
Not  very  far  from  Aitaooana,  yet  probahly  not 
80  neariy  on  the  same  site  as  has  been  common- 
ly supposed,  Alexander's  eye  was  struck  by  the 
central  position  and  extraordinary  fertility  of  a 
plain  on  the  hanks  of  the  Arius  (the  Heri-rood), 
which  induced  him  to  found  a  city  there  fbr  a 
Macedonian  colony,  to  be  called  by  his  name 
(Alexandria  Ariorara) :  under  that  of  Herat,  it 
still  preserves  his  memoiy,  and  continues  to  be 
the  great  inland  port  o(  the  £ast,*  an  emporium 
of  commerce  between  India,  Persia,  and  Tar- 
tary.  The  army  then  continued  its  march 
southward  to  Prophthasia  (probably  Forrah,  in 
Seistan),  the  capital  of  Drangiana.  Barsaentes 
was  stiU  less  prepared  for  resistance  than  Sati- 
barzanes,  and  he  fled  across  the  mountains  into 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribes,  on  the 
borders  of  his  eastern  satrapy,  Arachosia.  But 
it  seems  that  the  fame  and  the  terror  of  Alex- 
ander's aims  had  gone  before  him,  for  he  was 
seized  by  the  Indians,  and  sent  to  Alexander, 
who  put  him  to  death. 

The  army's  stay  at  Prophthasia  waa  render- 
ed, unhappDy,  memorable  by  one  of  the  dark 
passages  in  Alexander's  history :  the  first  cloud 
that  casta  a  shadow  over  his  heroic  character ; 
the  first  calamity  that  imbittered  his  hither- 
to uninterrupted  prosperity.     He  discovered 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  a  conspiracy  had 
been  formed  against  his  life,  with  the  privity, 
at  least,  of  several  of  his  princii»l  nobles,  of 
some  vrfao  held  the  highest  ofiices  near  his  per- 
son, and  had  been  distinguished  by  the  most 
signal  marks  of  his  favour  and  confidence ; 
among  the  rest,  by  Parmenio's  son  Philotas. 
Philotas  was  at  this  time  the  only  surviver  of 
three  brotheift  who  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition.   Hector,  the  youngest,  had  been  drown- 
ed in  the  Nile,  as  Alexander  was  descending 
the  river,  en  his  return  to  Syria.    He  had  been 
always  much  beloved  by  tiie  king,  who  was 
nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  was  interred,  by 
his  orders,  with  great  magnificence.    Nicanor, 
the  oommander  of  the  hypaspists,  died  of  a  sud- 
den iilnesa,  while  the  army  was  hi  full  march 
against  Bessus';  at  this  loss,  also,  Alexander 
expressed  much  grief;  but,  aa  his  own  move- 
ments admitted  of  no  deb^,  he  left  Philotas, 
with  a  bod^f  the  cavalry  which  he  commanded, 
to  pay  the  last  rites  to  his  brother's  remains. 
Philotas  himself^  as  the  oommander  of  the  horse- 
guard,  stood  nearer  to  the  king's  person  than 
any  man  in  tlie  army  except,  perhaps,  Grateius 
and  Hephsstion*    None  had  ei^oyed  a  larger 
share  of  the  royal  bounty ;  nor,  indeed,  woild 
his  temper,  which  vras  inclined  to  boundless 
profusion,  and  to  ostentatious  magnificence, 
have  been  satisfied  with  any  ordinary  supplies. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  long  since  he  had  really 
possesaed  Alexander's  omfidenoe.    During  his 
stay  in  Egypt,  Alexander  had  received  secret 
inlbnnatioa  of  language  nsed  by  Philotas  in  pri- 
vate oonTeisatioD  with  a  penon  to  whom  he 
thought  he  might  safidy  unbosom  himself,  high- 
fy  ogjMBSive  to  his  sovereign.    It  was  a  Greek 
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girl,  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Damascus,* 
in  whose  company,  while  he  boasted  of  his  own 
exploits,  he  affected  to  speak  slightingly  of  Al- 
exander, as  a  stripling  who  owed  all  that  he 
had  acquired  to  himself  and  his  father.!  Some 
of  these  expressions  had  reached  the  ears  of 
Cratenis,  who,  if  not  an  enemy,  was  a  rival 
both  of  the  father  and  the  son  for  Alexan- 
der's good  graces,  and  he  brought  the  girl  se- 
cretly to  the  palace,  to  tell  her  story  to  the  king. 
It  is  painfol  to  believe  that  Alexander  could 
have  Ustened  to  such  contemptible  information ; 
but  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  agreed  as  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  Egypt  be  conceived  the  first 
suspicions  of  PhiIotas,t  which  appear  to  have 
had  no  other  ground.  Tet  he  continued,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  employ  his  services  in  the 
same  high  station,  and  outwardly  to  honour 
him  as  much  as  ever  with  his  favour  and  confi- 
dence, while,  from  time  to  time,  he  received 
fresh  motives  for  suspicion  and  resentment, 
through  the  same  impure  channel.  Still,  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  he  had  hitherto  enter- 
tained any  serious  doubis  about  his  loyalty^ 
He  could  not,  in  that  case,  have  allowed  him 
to  retain  a  post  which  gave  constant  access  to 
his  person ;  nor  would  he  have  chosen  Parme- 
nio  to  superintend  the  transport  of  the  treas- 
ures which  were  accumulated  at  Ecbatana,  and 
to  command  the  forces  by  which  they  were 
guarded.  But  even  his  respect  for  Parmenio 
appeare  to  have  been  much  abated,  especially 
since  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  where  the  old 
general,  whose  cautious  counsels  had  never 
suited  his  temper  or  plans,  was  thought  to  have 
betrayed  some  want  of  energy  and  firmness. 
From  Phflotas  he  had  been  long,  at  heart,  com- 
pletely estranged,  and  was  open  to  still  more 
unfavourable  impressions  concerning  him  The 
offence  which  Philotas  had  given  by  the  mdis- 
cretion  of  his  language  had  been  much  aggra- 
vated sinoe  Alexander  had  begun  to  assume 
the  Perelan  state,  and  since  a  question  had 
arisen  as  to  the  honoura  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Macedonians.  Philotas,  as  ymn 
to  be  expected  firom  his  character,  which  was 
frank  and  generous,  but  arrogant  and  harsh,  ap- 
peara  to  have  declared  himself  strongly  both 
against  the  compliance  required  from  them  and 
the  reasons  alleged  for  it.  Both  in  public  and 
in  private,  he  ri£culed  the  story  which  was  be- 
coming current,  of  the  oracle  which  had  reveal- 
ed Alexander's  supernatural  birth.  If  we  may 
believe  Curtius,  he  had  even  ventured  to  write, 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  that  he  congratulated 
him  on  his  admission  into  the  number  of  the 
gods,  but  that  he  pitied  those  who  were  doom- 
ed to  live  wider  one  who  was  not  content  with 
the  limits  of  human  nature.  It  was,  therefore, 
clear  that  he  might  be  expected  vehemently  to 
oppose  the  changes  which  Alexander  wished  to 
introduce. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Alexander's  feelings 
towards  Philotas,  when  Ditonus,  a  Macedonian 
ofiker,  was  charged,  by  a  youth  named  Nicom- 
achus,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  clo- 
sest intimacy,  with  a  plot  against  the  king's 
liib.  Nksomaofaus  had  informed  his  brother  Ceh- 
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alinos  that  Dimnos  had  pressed  him  to  take 
port  in  the  conspiracy,  and,  as  an  indacement, 
had  named  several  officers  of  high  rank  as  his 
accomplices.  Cebalinos,  who  feared  to  excite 
suspicion  if  he  applied  for  an  andience  of  the 
king,  happened  to  meet  with  Philotas  at  the 
palace  gate,  and  disclosed  the  danger  to  him. 
Philotas  entered  the  palace,  and  had  a  long  in- 
terview with  Alexander,  but  did  not  mention 
the  information  he  had  received,  and,  in  an- 
swer to  the  inquiries  of  Cebalinus,  alleged  that 
the  kiog  had  not  been  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
him.  Another  day  passed ;  the  same  opportu- 
nity offered  itself;  and  again  no  use  was  made 
of  it.  The  third  day  was  that  on  which  the  at- 
tempt was  U>  be  made  against  the  king's  life. 
Cebalinus,  finding  that  P^lotas  had  not  spoken 
to  the  king  on  the  subject,  addressed  himself 
to  Metron,  one  of  the  royal  household,  who  im- 
mediately carried  the  message  to  Alexander, 
though  he  happened  to  be  then  in  the  bath. 
Ceb^inus  was  brought  into  his  presence,  and, 
while  he  was  examined,  orders  were  given  to 
arrest  Dimnus.  Dimnus,  however,  either  kill- 
ed himself,  or  struggled  so  violently  against  the 
officers  that  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
them. 

Thus,  while  his  guilt  seemed  to  be  proved, 
no  evidence  remained  as  to  the  particulars  of 
the  conspiracy,  but  such  as  might  be  given  by 
Nicomachus,  a  person  whose  character  did  not 
entitle  him  to  full  credit.*  But  Alexander  now 
discovered  that  the  information  had  been  re- 
ceived two  days  before  by  Philotas,  and  called 
upon  him  to  account  for  his  silence.  Philotas 
pleaded,  in  excuse,  that  the  author  of  the  story 
appeared  to  him  so  contemptible,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  fit  to  be  mentioned  to  the  king ;  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  past  life  in 
proof  of  his  innocence,  and  begged  the  king, 
however  reprehensible  his  silence  might  have 
been,  not  to  interpret  it  as  treason.  Alexander 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  his  apology,  and 
offered  his  hand  in  token  of  forgiveness.  But 
be  forthwith  held  a  council,  at  which  Nicom- 
achus  was  introduced,  and  repeated  his  sto- 
17.  Philotas  was  absent ;  and  Craterus  seized 
the  occasion  to  revive  the  kins's  suspicions 
against  him.  He  was  supported  by  Hephaes- 
tion,  Coenus,  Eriguius,  Perdiccas,  and  Leonna- 
tus ;  and  Alexander  was  persuaded  that  it  was 
necessary  to  arrest  Philotas,  and  to  wring  the 
truth  from  him.  That  evening  Philotas  supped 
at  the  royal  table ;  but  in  the  night  his  house 
was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  who  led  him  a 
prisonei^  the  palace.  Guards  were  stationed 
at  the  city  gates,  to  prevent  the  news  from  be- 
ing carried  to  Parmenio.  The  next  day  the 
Macedonian  troops  were  assembled,  according 
to  the  forms  used  when  they  were  to  constitute 
a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  capital  cause,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Macedonian  people.  The 
corpse  of  Dimnus  was  exhibited ;  the  witness- 
es, Nicomachus,  Cebalinus,  and  Metron,  were 
S reduced ;  and,  when  they  had  given  their  evi- 
ence,  Alexander  himself  oame  forward  as  the 
accuser  of  Philotas.  The  speech  which  Curthit 
pots  into  his  month,  though  perhaps  the  rhetor- 
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ical  ornaments  belong  to  the  Roman  writer, 
may  be  considered  as  faithfully  representiDg 
the  substance  of  that  which  he  delivered.    We 
know,  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptole- 
my and  Aristobulus,  that  the  strongest  argu- 
ment on  which  the  charge  of  treason  was 
grounded  was  drawn  from  the  prisoner's  si- 
lence as  to  the  infopiation  he  had  received 
from  Cebalinus ;  we  may,  therefore,  easily  be- 
lieve that  Alexander  endeavoured  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  this  evidence  by  all  the  other  indi- 
cations he  could  collect  of  treasonable  designs. 
When  Philotas  was  arrested,  it  seems  that  his 
papers  were  seized,  and  that  among  them  was 
found  a  letfeer  from  his  father,  written  before 
Nicanor's  death,  in  which  he  gave  some  advice 
to  both  his  sons,  which,  if  it  had  been  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy, 
might  have  been  interpreted  as  a  cautious  allu- 
sion to  it.    He  bade  them  take  care  first  of 
themselves,  then  of  their  friends ;  so,  he  added, 
we  shall  accomplish  onr  purposes.    As  to  the 
nature  of  these  purposes,  it  contained  no  farther 
hint.    Yet  it  seems  that  Alexander  produced 
this  letter  as  a  proof  by  which  he  himself  was 
convinced  that  both  Nicanor  and  Parmenio  sha- 
red the  treasonable  designs  of  Philotas.    As  to 
Philotas  himself,  the  assembly  was  reminded 
that  he  bad  been  the  intimate'friend  of  the  pr^ 
tender  Amyntas,  and  had  been  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  abetted  his  attempt  to  ascend 
the  throne  after  Philip's  death ;  and  that  Atta- 
ins, the  implacable  enemy  of  all  the  children  of 
Olympias,  had  married  his  sister.    The  inso- 
lent, if  not  treasonable  language  in  which  be 
had  been  long  used  to  speak  of  his  sovereign 
and  benefactor,  the  andacious  letter  in  which 
he  had  sneered  at  the  oracle,  were  now  for  the 
first  time  made   public.     Alexander  himself 
conld  no  longer  doubt  that  his  life  was  in  dan- 
ger ;  it  only  remained  to  be  seen  whether  bis 
faithful  soldiers,  on  whose  loyalty  he  cast  him- 
self, would  shield  their  king  froxil  the  daggers 
of  traitors. 

Against  such  an  accuser,  a  hero  who  was  the 
idol  of  his  army,  a  sovereign  on  whose  favour 
every  man  present  depended  for  wealth  and  pro- 
motion, whose  life  was  so  precious  that  it  could 
not  be  too  dearly  secured  by  any  sacrifice,  and 
that  his  simple  affirmation  of  his  own  apprehen- 
sions might  seem  sufficient  proof  of  his  danger,  it 
must  have  gone  hard  with  any  defendant.  But 
Philotas  was  not  even  popular  with  the  army ; 
his  character  was  not  amiable :  he  had  made 
himself  generally  obnoxious  by  his  overbearing 
manners,  by  bis  invidious  display  of  his  enor- 
mous wealth,  by  the  luxury  in  which  he  indul- 
ged at  the  expense  of  the  soldier's  comfort : 
often,  when  the  men  were  seeking  their  quai 
ters,  bad  they  found  the  way  Mocked  up  by  a 
train  of  carriages  laden  with  the  general's  treas- 
ures ;  often  had  they  been  turned  out  of  their 
lodgings  to  make  room  for  his  attendants,  and 
even  forced  to  take  a  circuitous  path,  that  their 
noise  might  not  disturb  his  slumbers.  But  it 
seems  that  he  had  still  more  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  the  Macedonians  by  another 
kind  of  indiscretion :  he  did  not  disguise  his 
contempt  for  the  national  dialect  and  manners ; 
he  professed  to  know  no  language  but  Greek, 
and  to  need  an  interpreter  to  converse  with  the 
soldiers  who  only  spoke  their  mother  tongue : 
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lie  affected  to  treat  the  Macedonians  as  no  bet- 
ter than  barbarians,  perhaps  claiming  a  pure 
Hellenic  origin,  like  Alexander's,  for  his  own 
family ;  and,  as  if  borrowing  the  tone  of  De- 
mosthenes, insulted  them  with  the  names  of 
Phrygians  and  Paphlagonians.*  Such  a  per- 
son, charged  with  an  atrocious  crime  by  one 
who  was  as  much  admired  and  beloved  as  he 
was  hated  and  envied,  could  not  be  viewed 
with  impartial  eyes ;  though  many  may  have 
been  moved  with  a  feeling  of  pity  at  the  re- 
verse of  fortune  by  which  the  man, 'whose  pride 
scarcely  acknowledged  his  king  as  his  superior, 
was  brought  before  them  as  a  criminal  to  await 
his  doom  from  them.  If  there  were  any  who 
hesitated,  and  who  watbhed  the  effect  which 
the  accusation  produced  on  others,  their  doubts 
must  have  been  removed  when  Ccenus,  the 
prisoner's  brother-in-law,  calling  him  parricide 
and  traitor,  was  seen  to  take  up  a  stone,  to  set 
the  example  of  the  punishment  which,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage,  a  Macedonian  assembly, 
combining  the  functions  of  judge  and  execu- 
tioner, inflicted,  in  such  cases,  with  its  own 
hands. 

But  this  summary  proceeding  would  not  have 
satisfied  either  Alexander  or  the  private  ene- 
mies of  Philotas ;  and  it  was  suspected  that 
this  burst  of  loyal  indignation  was  only  a  feint 
by  which  Ccenus  endeavoured  to  save  his  kins- 
man from  the  farther  ignominy  and  torture 
which  awaited  him.  The  king  interposed,  and 
declared  that  the  culprit  should  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence  ;t  and,  that  he  might  have  the  full 
benefit  of  it,  himself,  in  the  mean  while,  with- 
drew from  the  assembly. 

It  would  be  of  Uttle  importance,  if  we  were 
able  to  ascertain  how  far  the  speech  of  Philotas 
has  been  faithfully  reported  by  Cnrtius :  the  ar- 
guments attributed  to  him  are  equally  strong, 
whether  he  used  them  or  not.t  It  was  not  pre- 
tended that  Dimnus,  though  he  was  said  to 
have  enumerated  his  principal  accomplices  for 
the  very  purpose  of  attracting  Nicomachus  into 
the  plot,  had  ever  mentioned  his  name,  which 
would  have  had  more  weight  than  any  of  the 
others.  He  admitted  the  fact  of  his  silence, 
which  alone  gave  a  colour  of  probability  to  the 
charge ;  but  the  king  himself  had,  at  first,  pro- 
fessed to  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation  he 
had  given  of  it ;  and  the  utmost  it  could  prove, 
was  some  degree  of  imprudence  and  remiss- 
ness. He  owned  that  he  had  not  thought  a 
story  which  came  to  him  through  such  a  chan- 
nel as  the  worthless  stripling  Nicomachus,  fit 
for  the  king's  ears ;  it  seemed  likely  to  agitate 
him  with  causeless  apprehensions,  and  to  lead 
to  the  sacrifice  of  many  innocent  lives.  Alex- 
ander hitnseif  had  taught  his  friends  to  be  cau- 
tious in  such  matters  when  he  ne|;1ected  Par- 
menio's  information  about  the  physician  Philip- 

*  CuTtias,  ri..  11. 

t  Card  us  adds  that  he  bode  FhilotM  address  the  Mace- 
doniaiui  in  their  own  language ;  but  this,  if  he  himself  had 
■poken  in  Greek,  is  hardly  credible  :  it  would,  indeed, 
Mve  be«n  bat  a  slight  aggraTation  of  the  injustice  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  but  would,  perhaps,  have  betrayed  Alex* 
ander**  passion  too  glaringly. 

t  The  ibanner  in  which  Droysen  has  slurred  them  over, 
emitiiafr  the  greater  part  and  the  strongest,  and  putting 
the  weakest  forward,  as  if  there  were  no  others,  is.  perhaps, 
as  groas  a  breach  of  good  faith  as  a  historian  ever  couimit- 
ted  ;  and  yet  he  Tentures  to  speak  (p.  M0)  of  the  uneandid 
nee  ivhich  Sante-Croix  has  made  <»  his  authorities  in  his 
aocovmt  of  this  tnuMaocioo. 


pus ;  but,  if  he  had  been  an  accomplice  of  Dim- 
nus, was  it  credible  that  he  should  have  waited 
passively  until  the  plot  was  revealed  to  others  t 
that  he  should  not  have  stopped  the  mouth  of 
Cebalinus,  or  have  taken  advantage  of  the  free 
access  which  he  had  to  the  king's  person,  to 
forestall  the  disclosure  by  the  execution  of  his 
design  ?  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  death  of 
Dimnus,  or  have  believed  himself  safe  while  he 
lived?  Had  he  much  to  gain,  or,  rather,  not 
everything  to  lose,  by  the  crime  which  he  was 
said  to  have  meditated'l  He  possessed,  indeed, 
considerable  ptower  and  influence  through  the 
station  which  he  occupied  near  the  king.  But 
was  his  popularity  with  the  army  such  that  he 
oould  have  expected  to  rise  higher  when  Alex- 
ander should  be  removed  1 

From  an  impartial  tribunal,  which  adopted 
the  principle,  that  a  defendant  is  to  be  account- 
ed innocent  until  he  has  been  proved  to  be  guilty, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  such  arguments  would 
have  obtained  an  acquittal,  though  they  might 
not  dispel  all  the  suspicions  raised  by  the  con- 
duct \)t  of  Philotas.  But,  before  be  had  conclu- 
ded his  defence,  he  was  interrupted  by  clam- 
ours, which  too  clearly  showed  the  disposition 
of  his  judges ;  and,  at  the  end,  they  were  ready 
to  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  But  Alexander  re- 
turned, and  adjourned  the  assembly  to  the  next 
day*  and  the  prisoner  was  led  back  to  the  pal- 
ace. It  seems  to  have  been  felt  that  such  proofs, 
though  sufiScient — as  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  still  lighter — ^to  procure  the  condem- 
nation of  Philotas,  scarcelf  afforded  a  decent 
ground  for  a  charge  against  the  venerable  Par- 
menio;  nor,  we  may  hope,  would  Alexander 
himself  have  consented,  without  some  better 
evidence,  to  sacrifice  his  father's  old  friend,  the 
general  to  whose  assistance  Philip  accounted 
himself  most  indebted  for  his  concfuests,*  who 
bad  been  the  guide  of  his  own  youth,  the  com- 
panion of  his  victories,  who,  though  he  seldom 
saw  his  advice  followed,  was  never  weary  of 
suggesting  what  appeared  to  him  the  best.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he,  at  least,  de- 
sired to  ascertain  the  truth  on  this  point,  even 
though  he  might  not  have  had  fortitude  enough 
to  act  upon  it  according  to  the  dictates  of  jus- 
tice. According  to  the  prejudices  of  that  age, 
those  which  then  prevailed  in  the  most  civi- 
lized nation  of  the  earth,  and  which  have  been 
but  slowly  and  partially  dissipated  by  the  light 
which  we  enjoy,  no  evidence  was  so  trustwor- 
thy as  that  which  was  extracted  by  torture. 
Philotas  was  reserved  for  this  trial.  Hephss- 
tion,  Craterus,  and  Coenns  were  appointed  to 
preside  at  the  question,  while  Alexander  wait- 
ed for  the  result  in  another  apartment,  not  too 
distant,  it  is  said,  to  hear  the  prisoner's  shrieks. 
Philotas  appears  to  have  given  way  to  the  force 
of  pain  and  terror  sooner  than  had  been  expect-^ 
ed.  and  he  at  last  made  a  confession  as  ample 
and  minute  as  his  tormentors  desired ;  yet  it 
was  a  story  so  improbable,  that,  even  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  previous  facts,  we 
should  be  led  to  conclude  that,  since  his  ene- 
mies refused  to  dictate  it,  he  framed  it  to  suit 
their  wishes.    The  main  thing  required  was 

*  Philip  once  said,  the  Athenians  were  lucky  to  be  able 
to  find  ten  generals  eTery  year :  he,  in  the  oonrse  of  many 

fears,  had  only  found  one,  Parmenio.    Plutarch,  R  et  I « 
*hiJiop..S. 
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that  it  should  invoWe  his  father,  as  well  as  ad- 
mit his  own  guilt.  He  confessed  that  Parme- 
nio  had  been  induced  to  fonn  a  design  against 
the  king's  life  before  the  death  of  Darius,  by 
the  instigation  of  his  friend  Hegelochus,  who 
had  since  fallen  in  battle,  whose  indignation 
had  been  excited  by  Alexander's  claim  to  di- 
vine honours.  While  Darius  lived,  Parmenio 
had  not  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  the  king : 
he  himself— for  the  admission  of  the  general 
purpose  was  not  deemed  sufficient,  unless  he 
also  acknowledged  his  participation  in  the  plot 
of  Dimnus — had  hastened  his  measures  through 
fear  lest  his  father,  who  was  now  seventy  years 
old,  might  be  snatched  away  by  death  from  the 
command  which  placed  the  royal  treasure  at 
his  disposal. 

The  next  day  this  confession  was  read  before 
the  military  assembly,  in  the  presence  of  Philo- 
tas,  and  of  the  persons  named  by  Nicomachus, 
who  were  all  despatched  on  the  spot.  The  next 
most  pressing  care  was  to  get  rid  of  Parmenio 
before  he  he^  of  his  son's  death.  He  was  at 
the  distance  of  between  thirty  and  forty  days' 
march ;  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him,  he 
ought  be  expected  to  revolt,  and,  with  such  a 
treasure  in  his  hands,  had  means  of  doing  much 
harm,  if  not  of  endangering  Alexander's  throne. 
Polydamas,  one  of  Parmenio's  intimate  friends, 
was  chosen  to  carry  an  order  to  Oleander,  who 
was  IK  \t  in  command  at  Ecbatana,  to  put  him 
to  duuth.  He  went,  leaving  his  brothers  as 
hostages,  accompanied  by  two  guides.  Mount- 
ed on  dromedaries,  they  crossed  the  desert,  and 
arrived  at  Ecbatana  in  eleven  days.  Polyda- 
mas, entering  the  city  by  night,  delivered  the 
king's  letters  to  Oleander,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing repaired,  with  him  and  his  principal  officers, 
to  Parmenio's  residence,  where,  while  the  old 
man  was  reading  a  letter  which  had  been  forged 
for  the  purpose  in  his  son's  name,  they  fell  upon 
him,  and  slew  him.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Alexander. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Ourtius  of  this 
transaction :  in  its  leading  outlines  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  truth,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  little  that  Arrian  has  reported  from  Ptolemy 
and  Aristobulus ;  though  the  Greek  writer  pass- 
es over  it  so  hastily,  that  we  do  not  even  know 
whether  his  authors  mentioned  the  torture. 
They,  too,  probably  related  the  afl^r  as  briefly 
as  possible.  But  their  narrative  cannot  have 
been  more  favourable  to  Alexander's  character. 
For  Arrian — so  low,  at  the  bottom,  was  his  esti- 
mation of  his  hero's  virtue— declares  himself  in 
doubt  whether  he  believed  in  Parmenio's  guilt, 
or  only  felt  that  his  own  safety  required  his 
death.  And,  in  spite  of  the  confession  wrung 
from  Philotas,  both  he  and  his  father  appear  to 
have  been  the  victims  much  more  of  resent- 
ment and  of  policy  than  of  suspicion.*    Yet, 

*  Mr.  Willianu,  apprehendingf  it  seem*,  that  his  readers 
might  feel  lone  miagiTinge  at  to  his  hen's  treatment  of 
Parmenio*  has  been  at  the  pains  to  find  out  another  charge 
which  might  justify  the  execution,  if  that  of  treason  should 
seem  to  fail.  He  obeerres  (p.  103),  **  One  fact  is  certain— 
Parmenio  had  refnsed  to  obey  orders.  Alexander  had  com- 
manded him  to  adTaaoe  from  Media  through  Cadusia  into 
H^rcania,  and  the  king's  western  march  into  the  territories 
of  the  Mardi  was  apparently  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
meeting  him.  But  neidier  Parmenio  nur  his  troops  aeem  to 
have  quitted  the  walls  of  Ecbatana."  (Just  before  the  au- 
thor had  said.  "  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Parmenio  also  paid  ' 

the  lost  hononrs  to  his  gallant  son"— -Nicanor,  who  died  in  :  

Paithia).    What  Mr.  W.  asserts  to  be  a  certain  fact  is  no>  i  set  out  in  the 


barbarous  as  is  the  iniquity  of  the  whole  tmi*- 
action,  which  hideously  combines  some  of  Uie 
worst  features  of  Greek  democracy  and  of  East- 
em  despotism,  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  un- 
happy position  in  which  Alexander  was  placed, 
to  renaer  him  an  object  of  pity  rather  than  of 
blame ;  and  we  need  not  suppose  that  his  gen- 
erous nature  had  already  been  corrupted  by  pow- 
er and  prosperity.  The  persons  whose  conduct 
throughout  the  affair  strikes  us  as  most  revolt- 
ing are  the  Macedonian  nobles,  especially  Ora- 
terus.  Oertainly  it  was  not  pure  zeal  of  loyalty 
that  led  him  to  open  Alexander's  ears  to  the 
wretched  information  which  first  kindled  his  re- 
sentment against  Philotas,  and  afterward  to  di- 
rect the  tortures  by  which  the  suspicions  he  had 
instilled  into  his  master's  mind  were  to  be  con- 
firmed ;  any  more  than  this  was  the  cause  of 
his  frequent  quarrels  with  Hephsstion.  Of 
Hepbaestion,  as  Alexander's  personal  and  dear- 
est friend,  we  might  think  more  favourably ; 
but  it  is  a  supicious  circumstance,  that  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  high  command 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Phi- 
lotas. Alexander  did  not  now  deem  it  safe  to 
commit  the  whole  to  one  person ;  not  even  to 
his  beloved  Hephsstion.  He  divided  the  horse 
guards  into  two  regiments,  one  of  which  he  gave 
to  Hephaestion,  the  other  to  a  person  little  less 
dear  to  him,  Oleitus,  son  of  Dropidas. 

This  division  strongly  indicates  how  deeply 
distrust,  even  of  the  followers  whom  he  admit- 
ted to  his  closest  intimacy,  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  his  mind.  It  was  the  heavy  price  which 
he  had  to  pay  for  his  conquests :  the  penally, 
perhaps  we  may  add,  of  suspicions  too  lightly 
indulged,  which,  again,  were  but  the  natural  re- 
sult of  the  artificial  and  uneasy  position  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself  between  his  old  and  his 
new  subjects ;  the  necessity  of  alienating  some 
to  gain  others,  or  of  attempting  to  reconcile  all 
at  the  expense  of  truth.  It  would  have  been 
wiser,  as  well  as  more  magnanimous,  if  he  had 
refused  to  listen  to  the  officious  information  of 
Oraterus,  or,  with  the  same  generous  confidence 
which  he  had  shown  to  his  physician,  had  oom- 
municated  it  to  Philotas. 

But  the  blood  which  had  been  shed  called  for 
more.  After  one  traitor  had  been  punished,  it 
was  not  fit  that  others  equally  criminal  should 
be  spared.  And  now  Alexander  the  Lynces- 
tian,  whose  trial  had  been  hitherto  deferred 
through  regard  for  Antipater,  whose  daughter 
he  had  married,  was  brought  oat  of  his  prison, 
after  three  years'  confinement,  to  answer  the 
charge  on  which  he  had  been  arrested.  The 
hesitation  which  he  betrayed,  when  thus  sud- 
denly called  upon  for  his  defence,  was  interpret- 
ed by  the  soldiers  as  a  proof  of  conscious  guilt, 
and  he  fell  beneath  their  spears.  But  PhUotas 
had  many  friends  of  high  rank  in  the  army,  who, 
it  was  natural  to  suppose,  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  his  designs,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  accomplished  without  their  concur- 


thing  more  than  an  uttorhr  groundless  and  most  improbable 
raess.  We  might  more  uirly  assume  it  to  be  certain,  that 
if  Parmento  had  committed  such  an  act  of  disobedience,  Mr. 
W.  would  not  have  been  the  first  person  to  make  it  knowB. 
The  lime  when  Parmenio  was  to  begin  his  march  to  rajoin 
the  army  is  nowhere  mentiouod— perhape  was  nerer  fixed, 
but  was  to  depend  on  circumstances,  as  the  arriTsl  of  Clet- 
tus.  Drovsen  (p.  368)  assumes — also  without  anthori^,  bot 
with  much  more  probability— UiBt  Parmenio  was  orderod  " 
fdlfowing  spring. 
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lenee.  Among  these  were  the  eons  of  Androm- 
enee,  Amjntas,  Polemo,  Attaloa,  and  Simmi- 
38,  who  all  filled  important  commands.  And 
the  suspicion  suggested  by  their  intimacy  with 
Philotas  was  confirmed  by  the  behaviour  of  Po- 
kmo,  the  youngest,  who  left  the  camp  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  friend's  arrest  or  torture.  His 
brothers,  therefore,  were  brought  to  trial,  in  the 
aame  assembly,  according  to  Curtius,  which  had 
JQst  before  executed  its  judgment  on  Alexander 
ithe  Lyncestian.  The  king  himself  appeared  in 
person  as  their  prosecutor ;  but  as  in  this  case 
his  feelings  had  not  been  strongly  excited,  the 
tone  of  his  accusation  was  prob&ly  much  mild- 
er than  in  that  of  Philotas.  The  grounds  of  the 
charge,  if  calmly  considered,  wpre  manifestly 
fiirolous,  unless  it  was  necessary  to  put  every 
friend  of  Philotas  to  death ;  and  Amyntas,  who 
was  first  called  upon  for  his  defence,  pleaded 
their  cause  so  ably,  that  they  were  acquitted. 
He  immediately  requested  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  go  in  search  of  Polemo,  and  undertook 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  camp.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  he  returned  the  same  day  with 
his  brother,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  unable  to 
support  the  thought  of  tortures,  from  which  in- 
nocence afforded  no  security.  Alexander  him- 
self was  now  satisfied  as  to  Amyntas,  who  soon 
alter  died  in  his  service. 

Alexander's  conduct  in  this  last  prosecution 
might  seem  worthier  of  a  Tiberius,  if  a  better 
light  had  not  been  thrown  on  it  by  some  facts, 
for  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Curtius,  and  which  are  interesting  in  other 
points  of  view.  Amyntas,  when  he  was  sent 
to  bring  new  levies  from  Macedonia,  had  been 
ordered  by  the  king  to  execute  his  commission 
without  any  regard  to  the  protection  which 
might  be  given  by  Olympias  to  those  who  were 
unwilling  to  serve.  It  seems  that  Alexander 
had  been  informed  by  Antipater  that  his  moth- 
er had  abused  her  authority  in  this  manner ;  it 
was  probably  one  of  the  many  complaints  which 
the  regent  was  obliged  to  make  against  her  in- 
terference in  affairs  of  state,  from  which  her 
8on*s  directions  expressly  excluded  her.  Much 
as  he  loved  her,  he  knew  enough  of  her  temper 
to  be  sure  that  she  would  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  share  of  power,  and,  therefore,  thought  it  best 
to  withhold  it  from  her  altogether.  Still,  her 
restless  and  haughty  spirit  gave  rise  to  frequent 
collision  between  her  and  Antipater,  whose 
complaints  once  drew  a  remark  from  Alexan- 
der, that  Antipater  did  not  know  how  soon  ten 
thoQsand  letters  were  blotted  out  by  a  single 
tear  of  a  mother.  Among  the  conscripts  brought 
by  Amyntas  were  some  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  palace,  and  whom,  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  orders,  he  had  compelled  Olympias  to 
give  up.  Hence  he  became  an  object  of  her  re- 
sentment, and  she  endeavoured  to  prejudice  her 
son  against  him  and  his  brothers.  It  was  not  the 
only  case  in  which  she  strove  to  instil  suspicion 
and  jealousy — perhaps  e4ually  groundless — into 
Alexander's  mind.  Her  advice,  indeed,  not  to 
be  so  lavish  of  his  &vours  as  to  raise  his  friends 
to  a  level  with  princes,*  may  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  pure  maternal  afifection ;  yet  it  ad- 
mitted of  an  application  to  Antipater,  which  rea- 
ders the  motive  questionable. 

It  doe»  not  seem  inconsistent  with  what  has 

*  Plot.,  Al.,  ao,  hoSaeiXias, 


been  related  that  Alexander's  distrust  should 
have  been  extended  to  his  soldiers,  or,  at  least, 
that  he  should  have  wished  to  discover  whether 
any  of  them  had  been  tampered  with  by  their 
officers.  Arrian's  sUence  is  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  statement  of  other  writers,  that  he 
adopted  the  expedient,  so  familiar  to  the  police 
of  modem  governments,  of  opening  their  letters. 
Nor,  perhaps,  ought  we  to  reject  the  farther 
account — that  he  collected  the  men  whose  cor- 
respondence gave  pro|fe  of  discontent  in  a  sep- 
arate corps — as  a  groundless  fiction.  This  may 
have  been  the  notorious  fact ;  the  opening  of 
the  letters  a  conjecture  to  explain  it.  The 
stoiy,  at  least,  deserves  notice,  as  indicating  a 
report  which  seems  to  have  been  current  in  the 
army. 

It  was  probably  late  in  the  autumn  of  330 
when  Alexander  resumed  his  march.  His  ob- 
ject was  now,  instead  of  returning  into  the  road 
to  Meru,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  passes 
of  Paropamisus,  the  high  chain  of  mountains 
which  separates  Bactria  from  the  valleys  that 
open  to  the  southeast  on  the  basin  of  the  Indus. 
First,  however,  he  advanced  southward  into  the 
fertile  plains  on  the  banks  of  tho  Etymander 
(the  Helmund),  which  were  then  inhabited  by  a 
peaceful  and  industrious  tribe,  the  Ariaspians, 
who,  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  to  Cy- 
rus, when,  on  his  expedition  to  Scythia,  they 
supplied  his  famishing  army  with  provisions, 
had  been  honoured  by  the  great  king  with  the 
title  of  his  benefactors.*  Such  beneficence 
might  some  day  prove  equally  se  viceable  to  a 
Macedonian  army ;  and  it  was  therefore  politic 
to  encourage  it.  Alexander  rewarded  the  hos 
pitable  race  with  a  grant  of  additional  territory, 
and  with  some  political  privileges,  which  are 
described  under  the  vague  name  of  freedom ; 
but  he  did  not  fail  to  place  them  under  tho  gov- 
ernment of  a  satrap.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  made 
a  sojourn  of  sixty  days,  which,  however,  he  can 
hardly  have  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  this 
little  province.  But  if,  as  Curtius  relates,  he 
was  joined  shortly  after  by  the  brigades  of  the 
phalanx  from  Ecbataoa,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  he  waited  for  their  arrival.  During  this 
interval  we  find  that  he  was  still  haunted  by  the 
fear  of  treason.  Demetrius,  a  somatophylax, 
was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  of  Philotas,  and 
his  dignity  was  bestowed  on  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  for  whom  it  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
after  greatness. 

It  must  have  been  near  midwinter  when  he 
again  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  Bcssus. 
He  seems  to  have  ascended  the  valley  of  the 
Etymander,  and  so  to  have  penetrated  into  Ara- 
chosia,  the  eastern  satrapy  of  Barsaentes,  where 
he  marked  the  site  of  another  Alexandria,  which 
still  flourishes  under  the  altered  name  of  Kan- 
dahar. The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  mountains, 
and  as  he  advanced  northward  the  soldiers  suf- 
fered extreme  hardship  from  the  severity  of  the 
cold  and  t^e  scarcity  of  provisions.     On  his 

*  The  whole  of  this  tnnmction  is  romariuibly  illvstrated 
by  one  which  is  mentioned  by  Pottinger,  TnTele,  p.  100. 
The  Beloochea  said  "  thst,  though  they  lired  in  a  desett 
end  were  a  poor  let,  they  had  once  entertained  Noaaeer 
Khan — who  nad  been  to  Mushed  in  Khorasan  to  assist  tha 
King  of  Kahool  against  the  Persians,  and  came  home  through 
Seistan  and  the  desert — and  his  army  for  fire  days  so  pn^ 
fusely  that  he  ever  afterward  called  them  the  Dil  Kooshas, 
or  open-hearted,  that  is,  gi-nerous.**  This  was  at  Nooshkf. 
not  200  miles  from  the  rouniry  of  the  Ariaspianii 
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road  he  heard  that  the  Arians  had  been  again 
roused  to  insurrection  by  Satibarzanes,  who  had 
entered  the  province  with  2000  horse  which  he 
had  received  from  Bessus.  He  immediately 
sent  Eriguius,  Calamus,  and  Artabazus — ^who 
was,  perhaps,  supposed  to  possess  some  influ- 
ence over  the  insurgents — ^to  quell  the  revolt ; 
and  the  Parthian  satrap  Phrataphemes  was  or- 
dered to  co-operate  with  them.  In  the  mean 
while  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  pass 
by  which  he  was  to  cross  the  Paropamisus, 
called  Caucasus  by  the  Greeks  (the  Hindoo 
Kuh),  into  the  basin  of  the  Oxus.  And  here, 
perhaps  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of  Cabul, 
he  founded  another  Alexandria  (ad  Caucasum), 
where  he  planted  a  colony  of  Macedonia^  vet- 
erans. The  province  of  the  Paropamisus  was 
committed  to  Proexes,  a  Persian ;  the  garrison 
of  the  city  to  Niloxenus,  one  of  the  officers  of 
bis  guard. 

The  time  which  he  spent  in  these  quarters  is 
not  distinctly  marked  by  the  historians.  Strabo 
says  that  he  wintered  there,  but  Arrian's  lan- 
guage would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  stayed 
there  no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the. 
foundation 'of  the  new  city;  and,  as  prudence 
forbade  him  to  wait  for  the  season  when  new 
dangers  and  difficulties  would  have  arisen  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  he  did  not  let  himself  be  deterred  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  It  appears  to  have  been 
by  the  pass  which  leads  through  the  ancient 
city  of  Bamian  that  he  crossed  the  Hindoo  Kuh, 
though  our  authors  do  not  mention  any  city 
which  he  found  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
During  the  first  part  of  its  march  the  army  suf- 
fered only  from  cold  and  fatigue ;  but,  as  the 
highlands  began  to  sink  towards  the  vale  of  the 
Oxus,  and  its  progress  was  less  impeded  by  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  it  began  to  experience  scar- 
city of  food.  Bessus  had  not  yet  assembled 
forces  sufficient  to  withstand  the  expected  in- 
▼asipn,  and  he  placed  his  whole  confidence  on 
the  natural  obstacles  which  might  retard  it. 
He  did  not,  however,  trust  entirely  even  to  the 
mountain  barrier  which  separated  him  from  his 
restless  enemy,  but,  still  farther  to  check  his 
process,  had  ordered  the  whole  country  which 
the  Macedonians  were  to  traverse,  between  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  northern  side  and  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oxus,  to  be  laid  completely  waste ; 
so  that  Alexander,  as  he  descended,  found  him- 
self in  an  artificial  wilderness,  where  he  had 
expected  an  abundant  supply.  The  provisions 
of  the  camp  were  at  length  entirely  spent,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the 
beasts  of  burden  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the 
men.  Even  this  coarse  fare  they  found  no  wood 
,  to  dress,  and  it  was  only  rendered  tolerable  by 
<  the  silphium,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
in  these  valleys,  and  is  still  a  favourite  article 
of  food  among  the  natives.  Yet  it  seems  that 
Alexander  founded  another  Alexandria  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  secure  both 
extremities  of  the  pass.  The  hardships  of  the 
march  were  a  little  relieved  at  the  Bactriao 
town  of  Drapsaca  or  Adrapsa,  where  he  allow- 
ed his  troops  some  days  of  repose. 

Drapsaca  itself  seems  to  have  been  situate 
among  the  highlands ;  for  he  is  said  to  have 
advanced,  after  his  halt  there,  to  Aomus,  which 
was  not  only  a  large  town,  but,  as  its  name  im- 


ports, a  fortress  built  on  a  commanding  height; 
so  strong,  that  Alexander  thought  fit  to  leave  a 
garrison  in  it,  though  he  had  taken  it,  as  well 
as  Drapsaca,  at  the  first  assault.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bactra,  probably  the  modem  Balk, 
which  we  might  conclude  to  have  been  then,  as 
now,  the  chief  city  of  Bactria,  if  we  were  cer- 
tain that  Bactra  was,  as  Strabo  supposed,  the 
same  place  as  Zariaspa,  which  Arrian  seems 
to  distinguish  from  it.  In  the  mean  while  Bes- 
sus had  crossed  the  Oxus,  had  burned  the  boats 
which  carried  his  troops  over,  and  then,  bend- 
ing his  course  towards  the  northwest,  had  halt* 
ed  at  Nautaca,  probably  near  the  modern  Kar- 
shi  or  Nackshab.  His  Bactrian  horse  had  quit- 
ted his  standard  when  they  found  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  await  the  enemy's  approach,  but 
he  was  still  accompanied  by  some  powerful 
chiefs,  who  were  followed  by  a  body  of  Sogdian 
cavalry,  and  by  the  Dahae,  one  of  the  Scythian 
tribes.  Intelligence  of  his  movements  had  been 
brought  to  Alexander  by  one  of  his  courtiers,  a 
Magian  named  Cobares,  who  thus  at  the  aame 
time  showed  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  rest.  At  Bactra  he  was 
rejoined  by  Eriguius,  who  had  quelled  the  re- 
volt of  the  Arians,  and  had  slain  Satibarzanes 
himself  with  his  own  hands.  But  it  seems  that 
the  report  which  he  brought  of  the  conduct  of 
Arsames  raised  Alexander's  suspicions  of  his 
fidelity ;  and  he  sent  Stasanor  to  arrest  him, 
and  to  succeed  him  in  his  satrapy.  That  of 
Bactria  he  committed  to  Artabazus,  but  sum- 
moned the  Bactrian  chiefs  to  a  general  assem- 
bly, or  review  of  their  forces,  to  be  held  at  Zar 
riaspa  on  his  return.  As  he  was  now  about  to 
cross  the  Oxus,  he  dismissed  some  of  his  Ma- 
cedonian troops,  whom  their  age  and  infirmi- 
ties rendered  unfit  for  the  la^rious  service 
which  awaited  the  army  in  the  Scythian  des- 
erts, and  the  Thessalian  volunteers,  whose 
spirit  had  sunk  under  the  hardships  of  the 
march  across  the  mountains,  in  which  many  of 
their  horses  had  perished. 

Bessus  had  probably  passed  the  Oxus  at  Ki- 
lif,  where  caravans  proceeding  from  Balk  to 
Karshi  are  still  commonly  ferried  over.*  The 
road  along  which  Alexander  followed  his  tra- 
ces crossed  a  strip  of  the  great  desert  which 
stretches  from  the  Caspian  towards  the  skirts 
of  the  high  table-land  which  contains  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes.  That  in  this 
march  his  army  was  much  distressed  by  want 
of  water  may  be  easily  believed,  though  Ar- 
jrian*s  silence  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
Curtius  has  exaggerated  its  sufferings.  It 
was,  however,  one  of  the  many  occasions  in 
which  Alexander  displayed  that  passive  forti- 
tude which  endeared  him  to  his  soldiers  no  less 
than  his  contempt  of  danger.  On  the  last  day^ 
march,  as  they  approached  the  river,  he  would 
not  quench  his  own  thirst  until  their  wants  bad 
been  supplied.  The  Oxus  was  here  not  much 
less  than  800  yards  wide,t  and  there  were 
neither  boats  to  be  procured  nor  materials  for 
building  any.  There  was,  however,  no  enemy 
at  hand  to  ofTer  interruption,  and  Alexander 
transported  his  troops  safely  over  on  the  skins 
of  the  tents  stuffed  with  straw.    The  passage 

*  BuniM,  ii.,  p.  SIS. 

t  Burne*  (ii,  p.  SM)  eatimatAd  its  brendth  at  upward  ol 
600  yaxds  a  little  lower  down,  at  Khoja  Salu. 
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ooeopied  six  days.  He  then  pushed  across  the 
desert  north  of  the  river,  towards  Nautaca,  but 
on  bis  way  was  met  hy  envoys  from  two  of  the 
chief  followers  of  Bessus,  named  Spitamenes 
and  Dataphernes.  From  them  he  learned  that 
the  usurper  had  ahready  experienced  treachery 
like  that  which  he  had  practised  towards  Da- 
rins.  He  had  been  seized  by  Spitamenes  and 
Dataphernes,  who  now  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  deliver  him  up  to  Alexander  if  he  would 
send  one  of  his  officers  to  them  with  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army.  He  appointed  Ptolemy  to 
this  service,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  and  ordered  him  to  set  forward 
with  the  utmost  speed  in  pursuit  of  the  fugi- 
tives. Ptolemy  executed  his  orders  so  zeal- 
ously, that  he  performed  a  march  often  ordina- 
17  stages  in  four  days,  and  on  the  fourth  reach- 
ed the  place  where  Spitamenes  had  encamped 
the  day  before.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  discover- 
ed that  the  two  chiefs  were  wavering  in  their 
purpose  as  to  the  surrender  of  Bessus.  This 
was,  perhaps,  a  conclusion  which  he  drew  from 
their  proceedings;  for  he  may  have  expected 
that,  as  he  was  coming  at  their  request,  they 
would  have  waited  for  him.  But  it  seems  that 
though  Bessus  was  so  little  esteemed  that  no 
hand  was  raised  in  his  behalf,  they  could  not 
depend  on  the  willingness  of  their  troops  to 
submit  to  the  Macedonians.  Ptolemy,  there- 
fore, left  his  infantry  behind,  and  hastened  for- 
ward with  his  cavalry  to  overtake  them.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  he  came  to  a  village,  or 
small  town,  surrounded  by  a  slight  fortification, 
where  he  found  that  Bessus  had  been  left  in 
the  custody  of  a  few  soldiers.  Yet  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  they  considered  themselves 
as  his  jailers  or  his  guards,  for  Ptolemy  thought 
it  necessary  to  encircle  the  village  with  his 
cavalry  and  to  negotiate  with  the  inhabitants.* 
When  they  were  assured  that  no  harm  should 
befall  them  if  they  gave  up  Bessus,  they  admit- 
ted him  within  their  walls,  and  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  wretched  man  who  had  so  dearly 
purchased  the  brief  enjoyment  of  a  shadow  of 
royalty. 

Spitamenes  and  Dataphernes  had  withdrawn 
to  a  short  distance,  ashamed,  it  is  said,  to  ap- 
pear in  person  on  such  an  occasion.  That  Ar- 
tstobulus  was  misinformed  when  he  reported 
that  they  themselves  brought  Bessus  to  Ptol- 
emy is  unquestionable,  since  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy,  here  a  part  of  the  events  which  he 
related,  is  above  all  suspicion.  But  it  seems 
probable  that  they  wished  it  to  be  believed, 
among  their  countrymen  that  they  had  reluc- 
tantly submitted  to  the  conqueror  when  they 
found  that  resistance  would  be  unavailing, 
while  from  Alexander  they  claimed  the  whole 
merit  of  the  surrender.  They  appear,  howev- 
er, to  have  accoml)anied  Ptolemy  when  he  re- 
turned with  his  captive  to  the  army.  He  had 
sent  despatches  to  announce  his  success,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  inquire  in  what  manner 
Bessus  should  be  brought  into  the  king*s  pres- 
ence. Alexander  ordered  him  to  be  stripped 
naked;  and  to  be  stationed,  with  a  clog  round 
his  neck,  on  the  right  of  the  road  by  which  the 


*  Arrian^s  language  (iii.,  30)  is  ambiguous.  It  is  not 
elsar  whether  Ptolemy  treated  with  the  vniagers  or  the 
Midlers.  The  condition,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
4lepart,  seems  mure  applicable  *o  the  soldiers. 
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army  was  to  pass.  When  he  himself  came  up 
to  the  place  in  his  chariot,  he  halted,  and,  after 
having  upbraided  the  prisoner  with  the  treach- 
ery and  ingratitude  he  had  shown  to  his  king 
and  benefactor,  ordered  him  to  be  scourged,  • 
while  a  herald  proclaimed  the  crimes  for  which 
he  suffered.  He  did  not,  however,  immediate- 
ly put  him  to  death,  but  committed  him  to^the 
custody  of  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius,  and 
sent  him  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  where  he  had 
lately  appeared  in  royal  state,  to  be  reserved 
for  a  stUl  more  painful  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment. 

Alexandei;  had  now  reached  the  delightful 
country  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Kohik* 
— Zerafshan,  the  gold-showering — which  is  ex- 
tolled in  the  descriptions  of  Eastern  writers, 
whose  praises  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  European  travellers  as  one  of  the  paradises 
of  the  world.  Its  exuberant  fertility  and  beauty 
have,  no  doubt,  always  made  the  deeper  im- 
pression from  the  contrast  they  present  to  the 
dreary  sterility  of  the  adjacent  desert,  in  which 
the  river,  by  the  Greeks  called  Polytimeius — a 
term  nearly  equivalent  to  its  modem  epithet — 
is  lost,  before  it  reaches  the  Oxus,  in  the  salt 
lake  of  Dengiz.  With  the  horses  which  he 
found  in  its  pastures  he  supplied  the  losses 
which  his  cavalry  had  sustained  in  its  march 
across  the  mountains,  and  through  the  desert 
on  both  sides  of  the  Oxus,  and  then  advanced 
to  Maracanda,  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  which, 
through  a  singular  coincidence,  has  retained  the 
greater  part  of  its  ancient  name  in  that  of  Sa- 
marcand,  which  it,  nevertheless,  derived  from  a 
totally  distinct  tradition.!  He  placed  a  Mace- 
donian garrison  in  the  citadel;  hut,  it  seems, 
left  Spitamenes — though  not  with  the  title  of 
satrap — in  possession  of  great  authority,  prob- 
ably as  governor  of  the  district  which  he  had 
held  under  Bessus.  He  then  advanced' towards 
the  northeast,  through  the  hill  country  of  lira- 
tippa,  or  Osrushnah,  and,  having  crossed  the 
chain  which  branches  westward  from  the  Ak- 
Tagh,  or  in  which  the  Asferah  mountains  sink 
into  the  desert,  arrived  at  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jaxartes,  probably  not  very  far  below  Khojend ; 
not,  however,  without  molestation  from  the 
natives,  who,  suddenly  descending  from  the 
mountains,  fell  upon  the  Macedonians,  while 
dispersed  in  quest  of  forage,  and  carried  off  a 
number  of  prisoners.  Alexander  pursued  them 
into  their  fastnesses,  and  did  not  leave  their  ' 
country  until  he  had  reduced  them  to  submis- 
sion, but  himself  received  a  wound  from  an  ar- 
row) which  for  some  time  confined  him  to  a 
litter. 

It  was,  according  to  Curtius,  in  the  course 
of  his  march  through  Maweralnahar,  though 
whether  north  or  south  of  Maracanda  his  de- 
scription does  not  indicate,  that  he  came  to  a 
small  town  where  Xerxes,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  had  planted  the  priests  and  people  of 
Branchidae.  who  had  betrayed  the  treasures  of 
their  sanctuary  into  his  hands.  That  the  Mile- 
sian troops  who  served  in  the  Macedonian  army 
should  have  been  eager  to  take  vengeance  for 

*  So  called  from  a  Kohik,  or  hillock,  which  rises  between 
the  river  and  Samarrand  (Baber,  p.  49).  Its  ancient  nam* 
was  Soghd  (Introd.  to  Baber,  p.  xxxvii.).  ^ 

t  SatnnrcanO  means  the  city  of  Samar.  Dmvsen,  how- 
ever, suspects  that  this  etyniulogj  has  been  fubricateJ  to 
account  fur  the  modern  name. 
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the  sacrilege  on  the  descendants  of  the  crimi- 
nals, may  be  easily  conceived ;  but  that  Alex- 
ander should  have  allowed  them  not  only  to 
plunder  and  destroy  the  town,  but  to  massacre 
the  inhabitants,  sounds  hardly  credible,  though 
the  story  cannot  safely  be  rejected  as  a  ground- 
less fiction. 

North  of  Uratippa,  on  the  skirts  of  the  desert 
which  intervenes  between  the  hills  and  the 
Jaxartes,  stood  a  chain  of  fortresses,  seven  in 
number,  which  had  been  built  within  a  short 
distance  of  each  other,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  Sogdiana  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Scythian  tribes;  the  principal 
among  them  bore  a  name  which  the  Greeks 
translated  into  Cyropolis,  and  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  all  owed  their  origin  to  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Alexander 
left  a  small  garrison  in  each  before  he  advanced 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  He  had  now 
reached  the  borders  of  a  vast  region,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  which  were  very  imperfectly 
known  to  the  best  informed  among  the  Greeks. 
The  only  facts  which  the  Macedonians  were  able 
to  ascertain  as  to  their  position  were,  that  the 
country  beyond  the  Jaxartes  was  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  barbarians  who  resembled  the  Scyth- 
ians of  Europe,  and  that  the  river  discharged 
Us  waters  into  a  great  lake  or  inland  sea.  Pos- 
sibly they  also  heard  the  name  of  Tanais  among 
those  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  tribes  of 
various  origin  which  were  seated  on  its  banks. 
But,  perhaps,  even  without  this  suggestion, 
they  might  easily  entertain  the  fancy  that  this 
was  the  stream  which  divided  Europe  from 
Asia,  and,  after  a  long  course  through  the  heart 
of  the  Scythian  wil&rness,  entered  the  Lake 
Msotis.  It  was  a  persuasion  which  must  have 
been  very  agreeable  to  their  pride  to  believe 
that  they  had  traversed  the  whole  of  Asia  in 
this  direction,  and  it  must  have  soothed  their 
better  feelings  to  think  that  they  w^ere  again  on 
the  confines  of  Europe.  Alexander  could  not 
have  wished  to  dispel  this  allusion,  even  if  he 
did  not  take  pains  to  encourage  it;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  shared  the  ignorance 
out  of  which  it  arose,  and  that  he  had  not  a 
generally  correct  conception  of  the  distinction 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Meotis,  which 
had  been  long  understood  in  Greece.  He  did 
not  intend,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  push  his 
conquests  beyond  the  Jaxartes.  There  was 
nothing  to  attract  him  into  the  Scythian  deserts 
while  India  lay  behind  him  unexplored ;  and 
even  if  he  had  not  reached  the  northern  limits 
of  Asia,  he  might  well  be  content  that  his  em- 
pire should  be  bounded  on  this  side,  as  that  of 
Cyrus  had  been.  But  he  wished  both  to  erect 
a  durable  monument  of  his  expedition,  and  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  this  frontier  more 
effectually  than  had  been  done  by  the  seven 
fortresses :  he  therefore  selected  a  site  on  the 
Jaxartes  for  a  new  Alexandria.  No  place 
seems  to  correspond  to  this  object  so  well  as 
the  ancient  city  of  Khojend,  which  lies  on  the 
left  bank,  at  the  point  where  the  river  issues 
from  the  highlands  of  Ferghana,  and  changes 
its  course  from  southwest  to  northwest ;  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  veiy  flour- 
ishing-—a  consequence,  perhaps,  of  its  unwhole- 
BOmeair» — and  the  tradition  of  its  Greek  origin 

*  Baber,  p.  5. 


has  been  lost,  transferred,  perhaps,  to  Samar- 
cand,  which  still  boasts  of  Alexandei  as  its 
founder  ♦ 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  receired 
two  embassies,  one  from  the  Scythians  beyond 
the  river — the  Europeans,  as  they  were  called 
by  the  Macedonians — and  another  from  a  race 
in  which  he  recognised  those  Abians  whom 
Homer  had  celebrated  as  the  justest  of  man- 
kind. It  is  not  clear  whether  their  name  con- 
tributed to  suggest  the  thought  of  this  identity, 
or  whether  it  was  merely  an  inference  from  the 
contrast  between  their  peaceful  habits  and  those 
of  the  predatory  hordes  which  belonged  to  the 
same  family.  StiU  less  can  we  hope  to  ascer- 
tain their  exact  situation ;  though  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  were  seated  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Jaxartes,  where,  secured  by  their 
mountain  barriers,  they  maintained  a  quiet  ia- 
dependence.  If  their  embassy  struck  Alexan- 
der's imagination,  that  of  the  northern  Scythi- 
ans excited  a  much  deeper  interest  -,  for  it  was 
from  them  that  he  had  most  to  fear.  He  sent 
some  of  his  officers  back  with  their  envoys,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  cultivating  their  friendship, 
but  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  as 
to  their  country  and  military  strength,  which 
might  be  useful  to  him  in  some  future  expedi- 
tion. 

In  the  mean  while  an  insurrection  broke  out 
in  his  rear,  which  spread  rapidly  over  the  new- 
ly-conquered provinces.  It  began  among  the 
mountaineers  of  Uratippa,  who  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  seven  fortresses,  and,  having 
killed  the  Macedonian  garrisons,  proceeded  to 
strengthen  their  fortifications,  and  to  prepare 
for  a  siege.  But  they  obtained  succours  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sogdian  valleys,  where 
Spitamenes  and  his  associates  possessed  the 
chief  influence ;  and«  though  they  had  not  yet 
declared  themselves  by  any  open  act,  Alexan- 
der had  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  revolt  was 
caused  by  their  instigation.  Spitamenes  was  a 
bold,  ambitious,  restless  mah,  and,  though  he 
appears  to  have  met  with  a  gracious  reception 
from  Alexander,  had,  perhaps,  expected  a  more 
hberal  reward  for  his  treachery  to  Bessus,  and 
may  have  been  disappointed  because  he  had 
not  been  promoted  to  the  vacant  satrapy.  He 
had  not  only  excited  the  Sogdians  to  rebellion, 
but  had  drawn  many  of  the  Bactrian  chiefs  over 
to  his  side  by  insinuations  that  the  assembly 
to  which  they  had  been  summoned  was  meant 
as  a  snare  for  their  Uvea  or  liberties. 

Alexander's  first  care  was  to  reduce  the 
seven  fortresses.  He  immediately  ordered  a 
number  of  scaling  ladders  to  be  provided,  and 
sent  Craterus,  with  a  detachment,  to  invest 
Cyropolis,  whUe  he  himself  marched  against 
Gaza — a  name  which  seems  to  survive  in  the 
Desert  of  Ghaz,  which  stretches  westward  of 
Uratippa  to  the  Sea  of  Aralr— the  fortress  which 
lay  nearest  to  the  camp.  It  was  defended  by  a 
mud  wall  of  no  great  height,  which  was  soon 
cleared  by  the  missiles  of  the  besiegers^  and 
rapidly  scaled.  Alexander  ordered  all  the  men 
to  be  put  to  death;  the  women  and  children 
formed  part  of  the  plunder ;  the  town  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  He  then  marched  without 
delay  against  the  next,  which  was  stormed  the 
same  day,  and  underwent  like  treatment.    The 

*  Baber,  p.  48. 
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Ibllowing  morning  he  advanced  upon  a  third, 
and,  whUe  be  assaulted  it,  sent  the  cavalry  for- 
ward to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  next 
from  making  their  escape.  The  unhappy  bar- 
barians, when  they  learned  the  fate  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  first  from  the  smoke  of  the 
conflagration,  and  then  from  the  fugitives,  quit- 
ted their  own  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  were  ahnost  all  cut  to  pieces.  Thus, 
in  two  days,  Alexander  bad  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  five  out  of  the  seven.  Cyropolis,  which 
was  now  the  next  in  his  line  of  march,  was 
both  the  most  strongly  fortified,  and  held  by 
the  most  numerous  and  warlike  garrison ;  con- 
sisting of  15,000  men,  who  bad  thrown  them- 
selves into  it  as  the  place  where  they  might 
hope  to  make  the  most  persevering  resistance. 
Alexander  here  brought  up  his  engines  to  play 
upon  the  walls  on  one  side,  and  led  the  enemy 
to  believe  that  his  sole  object  was  to  open  a 
breach  there.  But  he  had  observed  that,  on 
another  side,  the  bed  of  a  torrent  which  passed 
through  the  town,  and  was  now  dried  up,*  left 
a  large  entrance  that  had  neither  been  filled  up 
nor  guarded.  While  the  attention  of  the  be- 
sieged was  engrossed  by  the  attacks  of  the  en- 
gines, he  himself,  with  a  small  body  of  light 
troops,  made  a  circuit,  and,  sheltered  by  the 
high  banks  of  the  empty  channel,  crept  into  the 
town  unobserved.  He  immediately  hastened 
to  break  open  the  nearest  gates.  The  barbari- 
ans, however,  were  not  dismayed  by  the  sight 
of  the  enemy  within  their  walls,  but  boldly  ad- 
vanced to  repel  him ;  and  a  warm  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  Alexander  was  stunned  by  a 
heavy  stone,  which  fell  on  the  nape  of  his  neck, 
and  not  only  disabled  him  for  the  moment,  but 
for  some  days  almost  deprived  him  of  sight.f 
The  barbarians  were,  nevertheless,  forced  to 
give  way,  and  were  soon  completely  overpow- 
ered by  a  multitude  of  fresh  troops,  who  poured 
in  through  the  gates  and  over  the  deserted 
wall.  Eight  thousand  fell  in  the  carnage  which 
followed ;  the  rest  took  shelter  in  the  citadel ; 
but,  as  it  was  not  supplied  with  water,  they, 
too,  were  fain  to  smrrender  the  next  day.  Their 
lives,  it  seems,  were  spared,  as,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  were  those  of  the  seventh  garrison, 
which  threw  itself  on  the  conqueror's  mercy ; 
but  all  the  prisoners  were  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment, to  be  transported  out  of  the  country. 

Short  as  this  contest  had  been,  it  showed  a 
spirit  in  the  barbarians  which  must  have  led 
Alexander  to  anticipate  a  still  fiercer  and  more 
obstinate  struggle  with  the  other  insurgents; 
and  it  was  scarcely  at  an  end  before  he  found 
himself  threatened  by  a  new  enemy ;  for,  on 
his  return  to  his  camp  on  the  Jaxartes,  he  saw 
its  right  bank  lined  by  a  host  of  Scythians,  whom 
Arrian  distinguishes  from  those  to  whom  the 
embassy  had  been  sent,  as  the  Asiatic.  They 
probably  occupied  the  country  to  the  northeast 
of  the  river,  and  differed  in  blood  and  language 
from  those  who  ranged  over  the  steppes  west- 
ward, and  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  and 
the  Caspian.  They  might  think  their  independ- 
ence endangered  by  the  rising  city ;  but  it  seems 

*  This,  •>  DrojrMii  obMiret,  prorst  that  Cyropolis  was 
Bot  Khcnend,  and  did  not  lie  on  tne  Jaxartes. 

t  So  Plaurch  (De  AL  Fort.,  ii.,  9),  though  he  mtkas 
Byreaoia  the  aoene  of  the  oceurrsnoe. 


that  they  had  also  been  urged  by  the  agents 
of  Spitamenes  to  make  their  appearance  while 
the  invader  was  occupied  with  the  insurrection 
in  the  south.  At  the  same  juncture  news  ar- 
rived that  Spitamenes  had  taken  up  arms,  and 
was  besieging  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
citadel  of  Maracanda.  Alexander  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  its  relief,  consisting  of  1500  foot 
and  800  horse,  all  mercenaries,  with  sixty  of 
his  cavalry  guard,  under  the  command  of  An- 
dromachus,  Menedemus,  and  Caranus.  But  he  *" 
appointed  his  interpreter,  a  Lycian,  named  Phar- 
nuches,  to  the  command  of  the  whole  division, 
deeming  him  qualified,  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
language,  and  by  the  dexterity  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  intercourse  with  the  barbarians,  to 
conduct  an  expedition  in  which  more,  it  seems, 
was  to  be  accomphshed  by  address  than  by 
force.  The  new  city — though  it  was  only  twen- 
ty days  since  the  foundations  had  been  laid— 
was  by  this  time  surrounded  with  a  wall  high 
enough  to  sustain  an  attack ;  and  he  now  plant- 
ed a  colony  in.  it,  composed  chiefly  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  but  with  a  mixture  of  natives* 
and  of  Macedonian  invalids.  Having  then  con- 
secrated it  with  sacrifices  and  games,  he  pre-  ^ 
pared  to  chastise  the  Scythians. 

They  were  confident  in  their  prowess,  and  at 
first  attributed  the  inaction  of  the  Macedonians 
to  the  fear  which  it  inspired.  As  they  shot 
their  arrows  across  the  river,  which  was  here 
not  very  broad,  they  defied  Alexander  with  bar- 
barian insolence,  and  threatened  that,  if  he  at- 
tempted to  attack  them,  he  should  learn  the 
difference  between  the  Scythians  and  the  efienv- 
inate  races  which  he  had  hitherto  subdued.  Al- 
exander ordered  pontons  or  rafts  to  be  made, 
and  the  skins  of  the  tents  to  be  prepared  like 
those  with  which  he  had  transported  his  troops 
across  the  Oxus.  In  the  mean  while  Aristander 
sacrificed  to  consult  the  gods  on  the  issue  of  the 
enterprise.  The  victims  were  found  to  forebode 
some  disaster ;  and  the  king,  it  is  said,  notwith- 
standing his  impatience,  did  not,  at  first,  venture 
to  neglect  the  omen.  But  when,  on  a  second 
trial,  they  still  presented  a  threatening  aspect, 
he  declared  that  he  would  brave  any  danger 
rather  than  bear  the  insults  of  the  Scythians 
any  longer.  Aristander  cahnly  replied,  that  he 
could  not  make  a  report  contrary  to  the  intima- 
tions given  by  the  gods,  to  suit  Alexander's 
pleasure.  One  might  suspect  some  collusion 
between  the  king  and  his  soothsayer,  if  we  be- 
lieved, what  Curtius  relates,  that  the  sacrifices 
suddenly  proved  propitious.  Arrian,  however, 
seems  to  have  read  that  they  continued  unfa- 
vourable to  the  last,  and  that  Alexander  em- 
barked in  spite  of  them.  It  seems  more  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  Aristander,  who,  no  doubt, 
understood  the  practical  use  of  his  science  as 
weU  as  Xenophon,  wished  to  divert  his  master 
from  an  undertakin{[  which,  even  without  any 
adverse  omens,  he  might  have  judged  to  be  very 
dangerous ;  especially  as  Alexander  had  not  yet 
quite  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the  blow  he 
had  received  at  Cyropolis.  And  Cnrtius  gives 
strong  warrant  for  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
acting  in  concert  with  Hephaestion,  Craterus^ 

*  According  to  Arrian  (it.,  S),  Tolontavy  settlers  from 
the  neighbourhood.  Cnrtins  says  (vii.,  0,  S7}  that  they 
were  prisoners  whom  Alexander  ranoomed ;  but  it  aeemv 
not  Tory  likely  that  he  would  have  infrosted  them  with  vaA 
a  post. 
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and  Eriguius,  who  all  endeavoured  to  dissaade 
the  king  from  his  purpose. 

When  the  pontons  were  prepared,  he  ordered 
the  engines  to  be  planted  by  the  water's  edge, 
while  the  troops  were  drawn  up  along  the  bank 
ready  to  embark.  The  Scythians  were  riding 
up  and  down  on  the  opposite  side  with  their 
usual  gestures  of  defiance.  At  an  appointed 
signal,  a  discharge  of  missiles  began,  with  an 
effect  which  seems  to  have  amazed  and  terri- 
»fied  the  barbarians  nearly  as  much  as  the  fire- 
arms of  the  Spaniards  did  the  natives  of  the 
New  World.  Several  of  them  were  wounded, 
and  one  of  their  bravest  warriors  fell  from  his 
horse,  pierced  through  both  buckler  and  corselet. 
At  this  sight  the  rest  retreated  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  engines,  and  Alexander  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  begin  the  passage.  He  himself  led 
the  way.  The  bowmen  and  slingers  were  land- 
ed first,  and  were  ordered  to  ply  the  enemy  with 
their  missiles,  that  they  might  not  be  able  to 
fail  upon  the  infantry  until  the  whole  of  the 
cavali^  had  crossed  over.  As  soon  as  the 
whole  army  had  come  to  land,  he  sent  a  small 
detachment  of  cavalry  to  charge  the  enemy. 
But  the  Scythians  waited  for  their  approach, 
and  then,  suddenly  wheeling  round,  assailed 
their  flanks  with  a  shower  of  arrows,  while,  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  they  eluded 
every  attack.  Alexander,  seeing  his  troops  en- 
gaged in  an  unequal  contest,  advanced  with  the 
main  body  of  his  horse,  interspersed  with  the 
bowmen  and  the  rest  of  the  light  infantry;  and 
when  he  came  up  to  the  scene  of  action,  sent 
some  squadrons  forward  to  charge,  while  he 
followed  at  the  head  of  a  column  flanked  with 
the  light  troops.*  The  Scythians,  threatened 
by  this  second  division,  did  not  venture  to  re- 
peat the  evolation  on  which  they  usually  relied, 
but  which  would  now  have  exposed  their  flank 
to  the  enemy.  As  little  were  they  able  to  sus- 
tain the  charge  with  which  they  were  assailed 
in  front.  They  did  not  long  keep  their  ground, 
but  sought  safety  in  flight.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  decided  vic- 
tory. He  was  bent  on  pursuing  them  until  the 
last  m|n  was  slain  or  taken.  He  pressed  for- 
ward, m  spite  of  the  scorching  heat,  with  un- 
abated speed,  and  only  paused  for  a  few  mo- 
ments at  a  well  to  slake  his  burning  thirst. 
But  the  water  proved  brackish,  or  otherwise 
noxious,  and  he  soon  began  to  experience  the 
efllects  of  the  draught,  which  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  the  pursuit,  and  to  permit  himself  to 
be  carried  back,  in  a  state  of  extreme  danger, 
to  the  camp.  So,  Arrian  observes,  Aristander's 
prediction  was  fulfilled ;  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  only  Alexander's  illness  that  saved  the 
Scythians  from  extermination.  About  a  thou- 
sand of  them  were  left  on  the  field,  and  150 
taken.  The  defeat  struck  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple with  awe,  and  Alexander  soon  after  received 
an  embassy  from  their  king,  or,  as  he  was,  per- 
haps, then  called,  the  khakhan,  oflTering  excuses 
for  the  hostile  proceedings  of  his  countrymen, 
which  he  represented  as  the  acts  of  a  single 
tribe,  not  authorized  by  the  general  consent  of 
the  nation,  and  professing  himself  willing  to 

*  Mr.  Williama  takes  a  difTerent  view  of  Alexander's  tac- 
tics, which  is,  no  doubt,  equally  consistent  with  Arrian's 
description.  Oar  Droyscn  also  supposes  the  coloDm  to 
have  attacked  the  flank  of  Lho  Scythians. 


submit  to  Alexander*8  pleasure.  Alexander 
graciously  accepted  the  apology,  which  he  could 
not  becomingly  have  reject^,  unless  he  had 
followed  up  the  war  in  Scythia,  for  which  he 
had  now  no  inclination  or  leisure.  He  even 
restored  the  prisonei^  without  a  ransom.  The 
fame  of  such  clemency  and  liberality,  coupled 
with  that  of  his  victory  over  a  people  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  by  its  neighbours  invin* 
cible,  attracted  the  homage  of  the  Sacs,  who 
seem  to  have  ranged  over  the  highlands  to  the 
west  of  the  chain  of  Belur  Tfigh,  and  behind 
their  mountain  barriers  might  have  thought 
themselves  secure  from  his  arms.  He  sent 
one  of  his  oflScers  with  their  envoys,  when  they 
returned,  under  the  same  pretext,  and  with  the 
same  view,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scythian  em- 
bassy. 

But  his  attention  was  now  drawn  to  another 
quarter  by  the  tidings  he  received  of  the  corps 
which  he  had  sent  under  the  orders  gf  Phar- 
nuches.  Before  it  arrived  at  Maracanda,  the 
garrison  had  successfully  repelled  the  assaults 
of  Spitamenes,  and  when  he  heard  that  anothei* 
Macedonian  force  was  approaching,  he  raised 
the  siege  and  retreated  towards  a  city,  which 
Arrian  does  not  name,  but  which  he  describes 
as  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  a  title  which  he  had 
before  given  to  Maracanda.  This  second  capi- 
tal, as  it  undoubtedly  stood  lower  down  in  the 
vale  of  the  Sogd,  may  be  now  represented  by 
Bokhara.  Phamuches  and  his  colleagues  hast- 
ened to  overtake  him,  and  continued  to  pursue 
him  even  after  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  desert 
of  Khiva.  Here,  however,  he  was  joined  by  a 
body  of  600  horse,  which  the  Scythian  tribes  of 
this  region  sent  to  his  aid  when  they  found  that 
their  country  had  been  invaded ;  and  thus  re- 
enforced,  he  ventured  to  wait  for  his  pursuers. 
They  came  up  with  him  in  a  plain  on  the  skirts 
of  the  desert,  which  aflforded  ample  room  for  the 
evolutions  in  which  the  Scythian  cavalry  ex- 
celled, and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  call^ 
for  Alexander's  military  skill,  as  well  as  a  su- 
perior force,  to  baffle  them.  Spitamenes  now 
employed  them  with  complete  success.  His 
Scythian  allies,  eluding  the  chaiige  of  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry,  whose  horses  were  enfeebled 
by  a  laborious  march  and  the  scarcity  of  food, 
and,  wheeling  round  the  phalanx,  galled  ita 
flanks  with  their  arrows,  and,  as  often  aa  they 
were  put  to  flight,  returned,  after  a  short  inter- 
val, to  the  attack.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
the  only  hope  of  safety  for  the  Macedonians  lay 
in  a  speedy  retreat  to  some  place  of  shelter,  and 
the  generals  resolved  to  fall  back  upon  the  Poly- 
timetus,  which  oflTered  a  refuge  in  the  w^ooda 
that  lined  its  banks.  They  formed  their  division 
in  a  hollow  square,  and  reached  the  river, 
though  pursued  by  the  barbarians,  without  much 
loss.  But  it  seems  that  their  movements  were 
not  well  concerted,  and  that  Phamuches,  whose 
talents  were  probably  not  equal  to  such  an 
emergency,  did  not  possess  suflScient  authority 
over  his  colleagues.  Caranus,  who  command- 
ed the  cavalry,  no  sooner  saw  the  river  before 
him,  than,  without  orders,  and  before  the  rest 
were  aware  of  his  intention,  he  pushed  forward 
to  gain  the  opposite  bank.  When  this  move- 
ment was  observed  by  the  infantry,  who  were 
still  more  eager  to  escape  from  the  continual 
molestation  which  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
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repel,  they  did  not  wait  for  a  command,  but  fol- 
lowed in  disorderly  haste,  and  plunged  into  the 
water.  The  Scythians  perceived  the  advantage 
which  was  offered  to  them  by  the  enemy's  mis- 
take, and,  instantly  dashing  into  the  river,  at- 
tacked the  fugitives  on  all  aides.  A  few  only 
had  landed,  and  these  were,  for  the  most  part, 
overtaken  and  cut  down.  The  rest  were  re- 
pulsed from  the  bank,  which  was  high  and 
steep,  and  exposed,  without  defence,  to  the 
enemy's  arrows.  At  length  they  all  made  for 
a  small  island,  which,  indeed,  aflbrded  them 
firm  footing  and  the  use  of  their  shields,  but 
seems  to  have  been  open  on  all  sides  to  the 
missiles  of  their  assailants.  Here  almost  all 
perished :  the  few  prisoners  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians  were  put  to  death  in 
cold  blood.  According  to  Anstobulus,  who, 
however,  gave  a  different  account  of  the  opera^ 
tions  which  led  to  this  result,  not  more  than  40 
horse,  and  about  900  foot,  made  their  escape  to 
bear  the  mournful  tidings  to  Alexander. 

It  was  the  first  disaster  that  had  befaUen  his 
arms,  and  he  hastened  to  wipe  off*  the  stain. 
Spitamenes  had  been  encouraged  by  his  success 
to  advance  again  on  Maracanda,  and  renew  the 
siege  of  the  citadel.  Alexander,  by  one  of  his 
extraordinary  marches,  appeared  there  on  the 
fourth  day  after  he  had  moved  from  the  bank 
of  the  Jaxartes ;  but,  on  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, Spitamenes  again  took  to  flight,  and  re- 
traced hid  steps  towards  the  desert.  Alexander 
porsued  him  with  ardent  speed,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  scene  of  the  recent  carnage,  where  he 
baited  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  the  remains 
of  the  slain.  But  he  still  did  not  give  up  the 
hope  of  overtaking  Spitamenes  before  he  came 
to  the  edge  of  the  boundless  desert,  into  which 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  follow  him.  He 
therefore  returned  into  the  vale  of  the  Poly- 
timetns,  and  ravaged  it,  as  he  marched  up  the 
river,  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  reducing 
the  fortresses  into  which  the  unfortunate  in- 
habitants fled  for  shelter,  and  putting  to  death 
an  whom  he  found  there  as  accomplices  in  the 
revolt  of  Spitamenes.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  acts  of  Alexander's  life  fbr  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  find  an  excuse.  There  seems  to  be 
no  ground  even  for  the  wretched  plea  of  neces- 
sity or  policy  which  has  been  urged  in  his  be- 
half. Both  Curtius*  and  Arriant  afTord  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  mass  of  the  Sogdian  popu- 
lation was  peaceably  disposed,  and  had  been 
urged  into  insurrection  against  its  will  by  the 
influence  and  arts  of  Spitamenes.  The  real 
motive  of  the  desolation  with  which  the  con- 
qneror  visited  this  lovely  region  can  hardly  be 
mistaken.  It  was  manifesUy  resentment  for 
the  dishonour  of  his  aims,  the  loss  of  his  troops, 
and  the  escapei  of  Spitamenes.  He  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  innocent,  because  he  was 
not  able  to  reach  the  guilty.  But  if  anger  is  to 
be  admitted  as  an  extenuation  of  such  cruelty, 
the  moat  horrible  atrocities  of  a  Jenghiz,  a 
Timur,  or  a  Nadir,  must  be  accounted  venial 
oflf^nces.  It  ought  rather  to  be  ackowledged 
that  humanity  was  not  one  of  the  qualities  that 


•  tii,  ••  M,  ipMki^,  iMl*od,  tnl/  of  tht  pqpolAtiM  of 
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adorned  Alexander's  character,  and  that  the 
clemency  for  which  he  has  been  often  praised 
did  not  rest  on  this  foundation,  but  was  the  re- 
sult of  less  amiable  feelings,  even  where  it  was 
not  the  effect  of  a  mere  calculating  policy.  He 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  filled  the  part  which  he 
acted  in  the  history  of  the  world,  if  he  had  been 
capable  of  letting  an  emotion  of  pity-restrain  him 
in  the  career  of  his  ambition.  In  the  narrative 
of  his  conquests  there  is  hardly  room  for  a  moral 
reflection  on  the  misery  they  caused,  because  it 
would  be  equally  appropriate  everywhere.  But 
he  is  answerable  as  a  man,  even  to  posterity, 
for  all  the  evil  he  wrought  which  did  not  essen- 
tially belong  to  his  vocation  as  a  conqueror.* 

The  year  899  was  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  as  tranquillity,  or  the  solitude  which  con- 
querors call  peace,  had  been  established  in  Sog- 
diana,  Alexander,  leaving  Peucolaus  with  3oSo 
men  as  satrap  of  the  province,  proceeded  to 
take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  Zariaspa.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  the  satraps  PhrataphemeS  and 
Stasanor,  who  brought  Arsames,  the  suspected 
satrap  of  Aria,  and  Barzanes,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Parthyaea  by 
Bessus,  with  them  in  chains.  About  the  same 
time  he  received  re-enforcements  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries brought  by  Asander  and  Nearchus,  and 
of  Asiatic  troops,  which  had  been  levied  by  As- 
clepiodoTUS,  the  satrap  of  Syria.  The  generals 
who  had  escorted  Menes  and  the  treasure  to 
the  coast,  also  met  him  at  Zariaspa.  And  now 
he  held  a  solemn  council,  which  was  probably 
attended  not  only  by  his  own  ofiicers,  but  by  the 
Bactrian  chiefs,  to  decide  finally  on  the  fate  of 
the  traitor  Bessus.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
mutilated,  according  to  Persian  usage,  in  his 
nose  and  ears,  and  then  to  be  conveyed  to  £c- 
batana,  to  sufl^er  death  in  the  presence  of  an  as* 
sembly  of  Medes  and  Persians,  which  was  to 
be  called  together  to  witness  his  punishment. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Alexander's  mo- 
tive for  this  rigorous  treatment  of  Bessus  was 
not  so  much  indignation  at  his  crime,  as  a  poli- 
tic regard  for  the  majesty  of  the  throne,  which 
had  been  outraged  in  the  person  of  Darius.  Ar- 
rian  justly  censures  his  compliance  with  the 
barbarous  practice  of  superadding  torture  to 
death.  It  seems,  however„to  have  been  design* 
ed  to  gratify  Oxathres  and  the  other  kinsmen  of 
Darius,  to  whom,  according  to  Curtius  and 
Diodorus,  the  execution  was  committed,  t  They 

*  Droyaen't  •ttamDt  to  palliaM  the  beiharit}r  of  Alenui- 
deT*t  proceeditifi  in  tois  cmo  ie  the  mora  revolting,  beeaoM 
he  giTee  entire  credit  to  the  ■tatement  of  Cartias  u  to  the 
ralactanoe  with  which  the  Sogdine  ensng^ed  in  the  insar> 
reetion,  and  belieret  that  the  OMdem  Tadjiks  of  Bokhara  rei^ 
resent  the  original  peaceful  and  indnstxions  race  of  subgecta 
which  inhabited  the  oonntty  at  the  time  of  the  Maeedoniaa 
inTssion.  Yet  we  are  called  upon  not  meielj  to  excuse  the 
ruthless  destroyer,  bat  to  admire  "  the  deainess  and  rigour 
with  which  he  adjusted  his  plans  to  his  resoorees."  ▲ 
merit  which  cannot  be  denied  to  Robeqrierre.  It  is  muoh 
to  be  regretted  that  so  excellent  awoik  as  this  of  Droysan's 
should  be  disfigured  by  an  idolatry  which  sacrifices  OTery- 
thing  to  its  hero.  The  languagn  of  Anaxaiuhus  is  as  ua* 
becoming  in  the  month  of  a  historian  as  of  a  philosoplier. 
Mr.  Williams,  too,  whoee  humanity  bursts  out  in  a  blazn  of 
indignation  at  the  bars  thought  of  Julian's  derastations  in 
Assyria  (Essay  on  the  Geography  of  the  Anabasis,  p.  Sll), 
is  not  at  all  moved  by  tho  **Tengeanoe''  which  Aleaadsv 
exercised  in  Sogdiana.  (Life  of  Al.,  p.  tl6.)  Indeed,  th» 
expression  that  *'he  orerran  the  whole  country**  hnidlf 
leads  the  readerto  suspect  anything  mors  than  the  suppre^ 
sion  of  the  relieUion. 

t  Droysen  (p.  3S7}  oleervei  that  Alexander's  treatment 
of  Bessus  is  a  remarkable  proof  how  much  ha  nspaelel 
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are  said  to  have  put  him  to  a  cruel  death,*  and 
OTen  extended  their  vengeance  to  his  lifeless 
remains,  which  they  carefully  guarded,  that 
they  might  not  he  torn  by  bird  or  beast,  an  es- 
sential condition,  according  to  the  Magian  reli- 
gion, of  an  honourable  interment,  f 

During  his  stay  at  Zariaspa  his  ambassadors 
returned  from  the  counti;y  of  the  European 
Scythians,  accompanied  by  Scythian  envoys, 
sent  by  a  new  king,  the  brother  of  the  last,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  interval  af- 
ter the  first  embassy.  They  brought  presents 
and  a  message  from  their  prince  of  even  more 
friendly  import  than  that  which  Alexander  had 
received  from  his  predecessor.  He  prolbssed 
the  most  unreserved  submission  to  Alexander's 
pleasure,  and  offered  his  daughter's  hand  as  a 
pledge  of  the  dose  sdliance  which  he  wished  to 
contract  with  his  powerful  neighbour.  If  Alex* 
ander  should  not  think  fit  to  accept  this  propo- 
sal, he  suggested  that  the  object  might  be  ac- 
complished by  a  union  between  the  great  men 
of  the  Macedonian  court  and^^the  daughters  of 
the  principal  Scythian  chiefs'.  Alexander  re- 
ceived the  envoys  most  graciously,  and  assured 
them  that  there  was  no  need  of  such  a  connex- 
ion to  cement  the  friendship  that  subsisted  be- 
tween him  and  their  king. 

About  the  same  time  he  received  a  still  more 
grati^ng  proof  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
fame  of  his  victories,  and  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, on  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  iu  the 
arrival  of  a  powerful  chief  named  Pharasmanes, 
who  is  de8cril)ed  as  king  of  the  Ghorasmians, 
and  whose  territories,  which  long  preserved  the 
name  of  Khauresm,  lay  on  the  lower  Oxus  and 
the  south  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  probably 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  modem  khan- 
ate of  Khiva,  and  extending,  perhaps,  farther 
northward,  between  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian. 
He  came  attended  by  a  body  of  1600  horse,  not 
merely  with  ^neral  oflTers  of  submission  and 
service,  but,  it  is  said,  with  a  distinct  tender  of 
his  aid  for  a  particular  object  which  he  himself 
suggested.  lie  described  his  own  dominions, 
W6  are  informed,  as  bordering  on  the  land  of 
the  Colchians  and  the  Amaxons,  and  was  ready, 
if  Alexander  was  inclined  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion against  those  celebrated  races,  both  to  ao* 
company  him  as  his  guide  and  to  supply  his 

EaMem  wejodicea.  Mr.  Willuuns,  an  the  aontruy,  is  of' 
opinion  tnat  **  Alexander  deeply  erred  in  ordering  Benoe  to 
M  iooiirsedpid>liel7  for  his  cnmos;*'  and  that  '*tha  feel- 
ings of  tns  Fenians  were  as  much  oomged  by  the  degra- 
ding  ponishment  of  Bessos,as  those  of  the  Enpish  nobuitjr 
woiud  be,  were  they  to  see  a  Duke  of  Norfolk  or  Northwn- 
beiland  iiogged  by  die  hands  of  the  comnHn  han|maB 
thnnigh  the  streets  of  London."  The  propriety  of  this  illus- 
tratioa  may  be  partly  estimated  ftan  uie  nature  of  thepnn^ 
ishments  irhich  the  Persian  kinn  were  nied  to  inllipt  on 
any  of  tlieir  subjects  who  incuzred  their  displessore.  As  to 
the  question  itself,  it  may  be  soiBcient  to  otesrve,  that  Ar- 
lian  blames  Alszander  for  adopting  a  barbarian  usage  in  the 
punishment  of  Bessus ;  that,  aooordiof  to  Dxodorus  and 
CuTtius,  Bessus  was  tortond  by  the  Psrslans  themselTes ; 
that  Alexander  ooald  not  have  intended  to  outrage  the  ftal- 
ings  of  the  Perslatts  by  the  winishmwit  ha  iniUcted  on  the 
mnrderer  of  their  king;  and  that  his  meanf  of  Judging  on 
this  suMeet  wen  at  mat  as  good  as  the  best  soholsr  enjoys 
at  this  oiy.    Be,  too,  had  read  his  Xenophon. 

*  Diodons  (nii.,  83 ;  Plutarch.  Al.,  4S),  who  imputes 
tibe  alKooity  to  Alexander  himself.  Aoeoraing  to  thu  ao- 
•Bont,  ha  was  ton  limh  from  Umb,  between  two  trees, 
wliieh  wen  first  beat,  and  then  suddenly  allowed  to  spring 
back.  But  Caitius  only  reprseentt  him  as  ftsteaed  to  a 
erosB,  after  having  been  mutilated,  and  there  pieroed  with 


t  Cutius,  Tii.,  ^  40.    Oompars  Heiudotus,  i.,  140. 


army  with '  proTisions.    It  is  difficult  here  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  fiction.    The 
mention  of  the  Amazons  seems  clearly  to  prove 
that  the  proposals  of  Pharasmanes  have  not 
been  correctly  reported.   This  supposed  nation 
of  female  warriors  was  an  object  of  strong  curi- 
osity to  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  had  been  fa- 
miliar with  the  story  from  their  childhood,  and, 
as  they  advanced  towards  the  northeast,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  continually  expecting  to  fall 
in  with  them.    Hence  a  report  became  current, 
and  found  a  place  in  the  works  of  the  greater 
part  of  Alexander's  historians,  that,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  he  had  received  a  visit 
from  a  queen  of  the  Amazons ;  but  the  Choras- 
mian  king,  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  name, 
must  have  heard  it  first  from  the  Greeks  them- 
selves.   Nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  how  he  could 
have  been  led  to  describe  himself  as  a  neigh- 
bour of  the  Cotehians,  from  yrbxaa  he  knew 
himself  to  be  separated  by  a  great  distance, 
whether  of  land  or  sea.    Alexander,  also,  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  that,  when  he  moved 
eastward  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  he 
was  leaving  the  seats  of  the  Coldiians  farther 
and  farther  behind  him.    Still,  it  is  credible 
enough  that  Pharasmanes  may  have  proposed 
to  conduct  him  round  the  Dorthem  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  the 
tribes  which  were  seated  between  it  and  the 
Euxine.   He  himself,  perl^aps,  had  but  a  vagoe 
notion  of  the  distance ;  and  Alexander  must 
have  greatly  underrated  it  if  he  really  made  the 
answer  which  Arrian  attributes  to  him,  that  he 
must  first  march  into  India,  and  so  com|dete 
the  conquest  of  Asia :  he  would  then  return  to 
Greece,  and  make  an  expediti(m  with  his  whole 
foroe,  naval  as  well  as  military,  into  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Euxine ;  and  he  desired  Pharasma- 
nes to  keep  himself  in  readiness  then  to  assist 
him ;  in  the  mean  while  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  with  Artabazus  and  the  other 
satraps  of  the  provinces  which  lay  nearest  to 
his  territories.   The  plan  itself,  however,  whidi 
this  answer  indicates  is  such  as  we  may  veiy 
well  believe  Alexander  to  have  entertained. 

The  accounts  remaining  of  his  next  two 
campaigns  are  very  eonfhsed.  Neither  Curtius 
nor  Arrian  enable  us  distinctly  to  follow  his 
movements.  Arrian  gives  bat  a  brief  outline, 
dwelling  only  on  a  few  incidents,  and  evidently 
not  strictly  adhering  to  the  order  of  time;  and 
Curtius  mentions  some  facts  which  raise  a 
suspicion  that  (he  Greek  author  has  eitiier 
omitted  or  totally  misrepresented  some  veiy 
important  operations.  According  to  his  ao* 
count,  when  Alexander  moved  from  Bactra  or 
Zariaspa,  in  the  spring  of  838,  he  crossed  the 
River  Ochos,  and  came  to  a  city  called  Mar- 
ginia,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  he  founded  six 
towns,  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another,  on 
lofiy  hills,  that  they  might  the  more  easily 
combine  their  forees  for  mutual  aid  to  bridle 
the  disafibcted  province.  If  the  Ochos  was,  as 
is  commonly  believed,  one  of  the  streams  which 
flow  towards  the  Caspian  tnm  the  mountains 
which  form  the  barrier  that  separates  the  table- 
land of  Khorasan  from  the  low  countries  south 
of  the  Oxus,  there  could  be  little  doabc  that  the 
name  Maiginia  is  connected  with  those  of  Mar- 
giana  and  of  the  River  Margus,  or  Murghah, 
from  which  the  province  was  so  called :  and  it 
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ffliglit  be  supposed  that  Alexander,  before  he 
crossed  the  Oxus,  had  made  an  expedition 
sonthward  to  quell  some  disturbances  Trhich 
had  taken  place  in  Margiana,  and  to  secure  the 
communication  between  Bactria  and  Asia  by 
the  lower  road,  which  he  had  himself  designed 
to  take  before  he  was  diverted  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  insurrection  of  Satibarzanes.  But 
it  is  certainly  easier  to  believe  that  Curtius 
was  altogether  mistaken  in  this  statement  than 
that  Arrian  either  wholly  omitted  to  mention 
these  transactions  or  described  them  in  a  man- 
ner which,  but  for  this  hint  of  the  Roman  wri- 
ter, would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  rec- 
ognise their  real  nature.  It  is,  besides,  clear 
that,  during  the  winter  sojourn  at  Zariaspa, 
Alexander's  attention  was  fully  engaged  by  the 
affairs  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana. 

Some  of  the  Bactrian  chiefs  still  held  out 
against  him ;  and,  though  the  greater  part  were 
kept  quiet  by  his  presence,  he  saw  enough  to 
convince  him  that  he  could  not  depend  on  their 
submission  any  longer  than  they  were  overaw- 
ed by  a  superior  force,  at  least  while  Spitame- 
nes  was  at  hand  to  excite  them  to  revolt;  and 
he  learned  that,  notwithstanding  his  desolating 
ravages,  the  Sogdians  were  not  reconciled  to 
his  yoke,  but,  intrenching  themselves  in  their 
fastnesses  among  the  hills,  defied  the  aullhority 
of  Peucolaus.  He  therefore  left  a  strong  corps 
in  Bactria,  under  four  generals,  Polysperchon, 
Attains,  X^rorgias,  and  Meleager,  who,  however, 
were,  it  seems,  all  placed  under  the  command 
of  Craterus,*  to  reduce  the  remaining  insur- 
gents, and  to  restrain  the  rest  of  the  population 
from  new  attempts,  and  himself  proceeded  to 
cross  the  Oxus.  While  he  was  encamped  on 
its  bank,  its  water  being  so  loaded  with  day  as 
to  be  scarcely  drinkable,t  wells  were  dug  for  a 
better  supply,  and  from  one,  which  was  opened 
close  to  Alexander's  tent,  there  gushed  up  a 
spring  of  naphtha,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it, 
oil.^  Aristander  was  consulted  on  the  prodigy, 
and  foretold  a  veiy  laborious,  but  successful 
campaign. 

Having  passed  the  river,  he  divided  his  for- 
ces into  five  columns,  one  of  which  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Hephiestion,  another 
under  Ptolemy,  a  third  under  Perdiccas,  and 
the  fourth  under  Coenus  and  Artabazus.  They 
were  directed  to  traverse  the  countiy  in  va- 
rious directions,  and  to  meet  him  and  the  fifth 
aivision  at  Maracanda.  The  chief  object  was 
to  reduce  the  strongholds  in  which  the  insur- 
gents had  taken  refuge ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  as  usual,  he  reserved  the  most  ar- 
duous of  these  enterprises  for  himself.  We 
may,  therefore,  here  adopt  the  order  of  Curtius, 
who  relates  that  he  now  marched  against  a 
fortress  which  was  deemed  the  strongest  in 
the  countiy,  so  as  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  the  simple  appellation  of  the  Rock.^  It 

*  This  may  be  nfely  inferred  from  it.,  17,  fhcfogh  Ar- 
riasy  thnnifii  aeglifenee,  which  seemt  to  show  that  he. 
like  Alezatnder,  waa  impatjeat  to  xaach  India,  haa  ooiittad 
to  aaantioii  the  name  of  Ciatenu  with  thoaa  of  the  four 
gaaenla. 

t  CorCiaat  ▼<{.,  10, 19 ;  and  ao  it  la  daaoribed  by  Bonea, 
voL  Hm  P-  914,  aeoond  od. 

I  '*  Naphtha  ooBon  in  oonalderBbleqirinn  on  the  ahorae 
arthoCnapiaaSea.  It  iaiued  inateadof  oU.**— i;re*«  Dto- 
HmuTf  0fCUmi$trf,  axt.  Naphtha. 

ijDnymtm  anwoaaa  St  to  hmve  been  aitnato  near  the  Fbaa 
or  Davbtnd,  lo  often  mantioned  in  the  hiatorr 


was  held  by  a  chief  named  Arimazes,  who  had 
collected  a  great  number,  according  to  Curtius, 
30,000,  of  his  countrymen  in  it ;  and  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  it  was  impregnable,  had  induced 
the  Bactrian  Oxyartes,  who  had  been  a  follow- 
er of  Bessus,  and  had  either  never  submitted 
to  Alexander — as  he  did  not,  it  seems,  concur 
in  the  treachery  of  Spitamenes  against  Bessus 
— or  had  again  revolted,  to  send  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  take  shelter  witlun  its  walls.  This 
was  an  additional  motive  to  quicken  Alexan- 
der's eagerness  for  the  possession  of  the  place. 
It  was,  like  the  hill  fortresses  of  India,  an  in- 
sulated rock,  precipitous  on  all  sides,  and  only 
accessible  by  a  single  narrow  path.  Provisions 
had  been  laid  in  sufficient,  it  was  thought,  even 
if  the  siege  should  last  two  years.  Alexander 
himself,  when  he  saw  it,  was  almost  inclined 
to  despair ;  but  he  sent  Cephas,  the  son  of  Ar- 
tabazus, to  summon  Arimazes  to  surrender. 
The  chief  received  the  message  with  derision, 
and  asked  whether  the  Macedonians  had  wings. 
In  no  other  way  did  it  seem  possible  for  an  en- 
emy to  reach  the  summit.  The  taunt  roused 
Alexander  to  a  resolution  which  he  would  al- 
low no  obstacle  to  foil.  He  proclaimed  a  re- 
ward of  ten  talents  for  the  man  who  should 
first  mount  to  the  top,  and  a  sum  proportionate- 
ly less  for  each  of  the  nine  who  should  follow. 
The  lowest  prize  was  to  amount  to  300  darics. 
The  most  agile  and  expert  climbers  in  the  army 
soon  came  forward  as  competitors  for  we;-*th 
and  honour,  to  be  earned  by  a  risk  which  tticy 
were  used  to  despise.  They  provided  them- 
selves with  cords,  and  with  a  number  of  the 
iron  pegs  with  which  the  tents  were  secured, 
and  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  towards 
the  most  precipitous,  and,  consequently,  the 
most  neglected,  side  of  the  rock.  The  attempt 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  utterly  desperate  if 
the  ascent  had  not  been  rendered  easier  by  the 
snow  which  lay  on  the  ground,  and  which  had 
become  so  solidly  frozen,  that  the  pegs,  when 
driven  into  it,  could  support  the  weight  of  the 
body.  Still,  more  than  thirty  of  the  adventur- 
ers lost  their  footing,  and  were  buried  so  deep 
in  the  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  that  their 
bodies  could  not  afterward  be  found.  Their 
more  fortunate  companions,  who  gained  the 
summit  in  safety,  announced  their  success  to 
their  friends  below  by  the  waving  of  flags,  the 
signal  which  Alexander  had  appointed ;  as  soon 
as  he  saw  it,  he  again  sent  Cephas  to  summon 
Arimazes,  and  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians had  found  wings.  The  sight  of  the 
enemy  above  his  head,  whose  strength  he  did 
not  know,  seems  to  have  deprived  him  of  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  he  hastily  surrendered 
the  fortress. 

Alexander  thus  became  master  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Oxyartes ;  one  of  them,  named  Roxana, 
was  surpassingly  beautiftd,  and  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  conqueror,  that  he  resolved 
to  share  his  throne  with  her.  Arrian  praises 
him  for  the  generosity  he  showed  to  his  faur 
captive,  over  whom  he  might  have  exercised 
the  rights  of  a  tictorious  enemy.   But  Plutarch 

of  Timnr*!  early  expeditiona ;  and  he  would  aeleot  the  plaaa 
called  Kohiten,  which  ia  laid  down  in  the  map  to  Baber'a 
Memoin  aa  an  inaalated  hiU,  as  the  precise  spot.  It  aeeaaa 
deer  that  if  it  was  in  Sopliana,  it  moat  be  looked  for  ia 
this  quarter.  Mr.  Williams^s  hTpotheaia  on  the  aab|eet 
will  be  noticed  in  the  Appendix. 
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seems  to  take  a  more  probable  view  of  the  case 
when  he  conjectures  that  his  resolution  was 
dictated  not  less  by  policy  than  by  inclination. 
His  marriage  with  Roxana  was  likely  to  con- 
ciliate her  countrymen,  whose  resistance  was 
the  most  obstinate  he  had  yet  encountered; 
and  it  accorded  with  the  general  system  which 
he  had  adopted  in  his  treatment  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. It  was  iaunediately  attended  with  one 
important  advantage.  Ozyartes,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  honour  which  the  king  was  about 
to  confer  on  his  family,  repaired  to  the  Mace- 
donian camp»  and  henceforth  zealously  exerted 
all  his  influence  in  Alexander's  service.* 

Curtius  relates  that  Arimazes,  his  kinsman, 
and  the  principal  refugees  taken  in  the  fortress, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  conqueror ;  but  it  is 
▼ery  improbable  that  he  should  have  displayed 
such  severity  on  an  occasion  which  naturally 
suggested  extraordinary  clemency.  Curtius,  in- 
deed, refers  the  capture  of  Roxana  to  a  differ- 
erent  place,  and  therefore  his  account  of  the 
treatment  of  the  vanquished  may  belong  to  an- 
other occasion.  Though  the  Rock  was  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  there  were  oth- 
ers in  the  high  valleys  of  the  upper  Oxus,  which 
appear  still  to  have  afibrded  shelter  to  some  of 
the  Bactrian  and  Sogdian  insurgents.  But 
Alexander  was  not  at  leisure  to  advance  farther 
in  this  direction.  His  presence  was  required 
at  Maracanda  for  the  settlement  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  to  secure  it  against  the  inroads  of 
Spitamenes.  This  gallant  chief,  when  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  the  desert,  accompanied  by  a 
small  body  of  Sogdian  fugitives,  had  only  wait- 
ed for  a  fresh  opportunity  of  renewing  hostili- 
ties against  the  invaders.  As  soon  as  Alexan- 
der had  crossed  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana,  hav- 
ing collected  about  600  of  the  Massagete,  one 
of  the  Scythian  tribes  who  ranged  over  the 
Chorasmian  desert,  he  made  an  irruption  into 
Bactria,  and  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  a  party 
of  300  Macedonian  cavalry  who  were  stationed 
near  the  frontier,  and  took  Attinas,  their  com- 
mander, prisoner.  Flushed  with  this  success, 
he  ventured  to  advance  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zariaspa;  and  though  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  attack  the  city,  he  coUected  a  large 
booty  from  the  surrounding  district.  Craterus 
was  at  this  time  engaged,  we  do  not  know  how, 
elsewhere.  Zariaspa  had  been  considered  so 
secure,  that  several  invalids  of  the  horse-guard 
were  left  there,  with  Peithon,  the  governor  of 
the  royal  household,  and  a  cithar-player  named 
Aristonicuq,  protected  only  by  a  very  small  body 
of  mercenary  cavalry.  They  had,  however,  now 
recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  bear  arms.  Pei- 
thon collected  all  the  forces  be  could  muster, 
including  some  of  the  royal  pages,  and,  sallying 
out  upon  the  enemy,  surprised  them  as  they 
were  retreating  with  their  spoil,  wrested  the 
whole  from  them,  and  slew  a  great  number. 
But  as  he  marched  back  in  trhimph  to  Zarias- 
pa, he  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  his 


*  Mr.  WilHantt  (p.  SS7)  geenu  to  rappoM  that  what  Pla- 
taieh  MTS  (AL,  47)  about  tlie  differonoe  between  Hephsa- 
tion  and  CTatenu,  relates  to  Alexander*!  marriage  with, 
Roxana.  fint  it  cleariy  applies  onlj  to  the  general  subject 
which  led  Platareh  to  mention  the  marriage :  Alexander's 
adoption  of  Astatic  usages.  The  marriage,  howerer,  might 
be  very  repurnant  to  the  fetlingt  of  tXe  MacedomoM-'-aM  an 
indication  of  the  policy  which  they  thonght  injurious  to 
Ukem— though  they  did  not  think  a  Bactrian  brid*,  A  such, 
ftt  all  4«gradi»g. 


turn.  Spitamenes  made  a  circuit,  and  laid  ai 
ambush  for  him  on  his  road,  into  which  he  fell ; 
his  little  band  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  the 
greater  part  were  killed :  among  them  Aristoni- 
cus,  fighting  more  manfully,  says  Arrian,  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  his  profession. 
Peithon  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner. 

Craterus,  when  he  heard  of  these  events,  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  Scythians,  and  chased 
them  back  into  the  desert,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  thousand  more  of  their  countrymen, 
and,  as  he  still  advanced,  waited  to  give  him 
battle ;  they  were,  however,  routed,  and  left 
150  of  their  number  on  the  field ;  but  Craterus 
did  not  venture  to  pursue  them  any  farther: 
and  this  check  scarcely  counterbalanced  the  ad- 
vantages they  had  gained.  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Spitamenes  would  renew  his  at- 
tack in  some  other  quarter;  for,  among  the 
tribes  of  the  desert,  more  especially  the  Mas- 
sagetae,  who  were  always  ready  to  make  war 
where  they  saw  a  prospect  of  plunder,  he  could 
never  be  in  want  of  troops.  To  take  precau- 
tions against  this  danger  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  that  called  Alexander  to  Maracanda ; 
here,  after  he  had  been  rejoined  by  his  five  gen- 
erals, he  proceeded  to  regulate  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  To  heal  the  wounds  which 
his  vengeance  had  inflicted  the  year  before,  and 
to  provide  for  the  permanent  security  of  the 
province  against  hostile  inroads  and  internal 
disaffection,  he  directed  a  number  of  neV  cities 
to  be  founded :  according  to  one  statement,  no 
fewer  than  twelve.  They  were  planted  with 
colonies,  in  which  Macedom'ans  or  Greeks  were 
mixeMl  with  barbarians ;  but,  it  seems,  in  such 
proportion,  and  on  such  terms,  as  to  give  a  de- 
cided predominance  to  the  European  population. 
Hephsstionwas  ordered  to  superintend  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  new  settlers :  a  business 
which  required  much  judgment  and  caution. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  king  made  a  progress 
through  the  country  to  reduce  the  places  which 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
In  the  course  of  this  expedition  he  came  to  a 
royal  park,  in  a  district  which  Curtius  calls  Ba- 
zaria,  where  the  game  had  remained  untouched 
for  more  tlian  a  century.  The  army,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  an  Eastern  chase,  fonned 
a  circle  within  the  enclosure,  and  drove  the  wild 
beasts  towards  the  centre,  where  the  king  and 
his  nobles  despatched  them.  Alexander  him-» 
self  was  attacked  by  a  lion  of  extraordinary 
size,  and,  rejecting  the  aid  of  Lysimachus,  who 
would  have  interposed  in  his  defence,  killed  it 
with  his  own  hand.  The  incident,  as  Curtius 
suspects,  through  some  strange  perversion  of 
the  facts,  gave  rise  to  a  story  which  became 
widely  current,  that  Lysimachus,  by  the  king's 
orders,  had  been  exposed  to  a  lion.  Alexan- 
der's achievement  earned  the  applause  of  a 
Spartan  envoy  who  was  present,  and  exclaimed, 
"A  brave  struggle,  Alexander,  with  the  royal 
beast  for  the  mastery.*'  But  the  Macedonian 
spectators,  who  had  shuddered  at  the  danger, 
deemed  their  king's  life  too  precious  to  be  risked 
in  such  a  contest,  and  a  military  assembly  was 
held  on  the  subject,  which,  exercising  a  demo* 
cratical  privilege  that  had  probably  been  long 
dormant,  decreed  that  the  king  should  not  m 
future  hunt  on  foot,  or  without  some  of  his 
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chief  officers  by  his  side.  Four  thoasand  head 
of  game  were  destroyed  in  this  memorable 
chase ;  and  Alexander's  combat  with  the  lion 
was  aherward  commemorated  by  a  group  of 
figures  in  bronze  which  Craterus  dedicated  at 
Delphi. 

On  the  return  of  the  army  to  Maracanda,  Ar- 
tabazus  begged  leave  to  resign  his  satrapy  of 
Bactria,  a  post  too  laborious  for  his  advanced 
age.  He  was  dismissed  into  an  honourable  re- 
tirement, and  Cleitus  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  The  new  satrap  had  been  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  his  departure,  and  Alexander  himself 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  a  fresh  expe- 
dition towards  the  western  frontier  of  Sogdiana, 
to  reduce  a  mountainous  district  which  was 
still  occupied  by  a  band  of  Bactrian  exiles. 
Hie  eve  of  their  parting  was  a  day  which  the 
Macedonians  were  used  to  solemnize  as  a  fes- 
tival of  Dionysus.  But  on  this  occasion,  for 
some  unknown  reason,  Alexander  substituted 
a  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri.  The  re- 
ligious ceremony  was  closed,  as  usual,  by  a 
banquet,  at  which  Cleitus  was  present,  and 
which  was  immoderately  prolonged,  according 
to  a  custom  which  Alexander  certainly  found 
already  prevailing  in  his  flther's  court,  and  had 
no  need  to  learn,  as  Arrian  intimates,  from  the 
barbarians.  Among  the  guests  were  some 
Greek  literary  parasites,  poets,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists,  persons  of  little  reputation  at 
home,  who  made  up  for  the  slendemess  of  their 
abilities  by  the  grossness  of  their  flattery,  with 
which,  unhappOy,  Alexander  was  not  disgusted, 
if  he  did  not  encourage  it  as  subservient  to  his 
political  ends.  Three  of  these  adventurers, 
Agis,  an  epic  versifier  of  Argos,  Cleon,  a  Sicel- 
iot,  and  Anaxarchus  of  Abdera,  who  professed 
the  flexible  philosophy  of  his  countryman  De- 
mocritus,  have  escaped  oblivion  through  the  pre- 
eminence of  their  baseness.  The  conversation, 
when  it  was  growing  late,  fell  on  the  Twin 
Heroes,  whom,  as  Euripides  expressed  it,  their 
father  Zeus  had  made  gods.*  ITie  courtly 
tongues  readily  seized  this  occasion  to  dwell 
on  the  praises  of  the  more  illustrious  hero 
then  present,  who,  but  for  the  envy  which  al- 
ways attends  living  worth,  would  have  been 
universally  acknowledged  as  far  greater  than 
the  Dioscuri,  greater  than  Hercules  himself 
Cleitus,  whom  wh^  had'  released  from  ordina- 
ry reserve,  checked**  this  profane  flattery,  per- 
haps the  more  readily  because  he  perceived  its 
practical  tendency  to  favour  the  establishment 
of  the  ceremonies  which  he  had  always  strong- 
ly opposed.  He  observed,  too,  that  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  Macedonians,  who  had  con- 
tributed their  share  to  all  the  great  achieve- 
ments which  were  ascribed  solely  to  their  king, 
that  his  merits  were  thus  magnified.  And  he 
quoted  some  verses  of  Euripides  which  de- 
nounced the  injustice  of  the  custom  by  which 
the  honour  of  every  victory  was  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  general  alone.  The  remark  must 
have  been  offensive  to  the  king,  not  merely 
from  its  personal  application,  but  as  inculcating 
a  sentiment  directly  adverse  to  the  admission 
which  he  wished  to  introduce.  But  when  his 
own  actions  were  made  the  sqbj^ct  of  a  more 
particular  discussion  in  comparison  with  his  fa- 
ther's, and,  in  reply  to  the  flatterers  who  depre- 

*  Halana,  17W,  fi^  Ztih  <ira/99(y^coi^* 
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ciated  Philip's  exploits,  Cleitas  extolled  them 
far  above  his  son's,  and  as  he  rudely  reminded 
him  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  stretched  out 
his  right  hand,  exclaiming,  This  hand,  Alexan- 
der, then  saved  your  life,  the  king  could  no 
longer  contain  his  passion.  He  sprang  up  to 
rush  upon  Cleitus,  but  was  held  back  by  some 
of  his  friends,  while  he  called  out  for  his  guards 
to  come  and  rescue  him  from  the  traitors  wLo 
were  confining  him,  as  Bessus  had  Darius  In 
the  mean  while,  Cleitus,  who  did  not  still  de- 
sist from  his  provoking  language,  was  hurried 
out  of  the  banquet  chamber.  Alexander  was 
then  released ;  but  as  his  fury  was  only  infla- 
med by  the  short  restraint  it  had  undergone,  he 
immediately  snatched  a  spear  from  the  hands 
of  a  sentinel,  and  hastened  towards  the  door. 
Unhappily,  Cleitus  had  also  recovered  his  lib- 
erty, and,  no  less  frantic  than  the  king,  was  re- 
turning to  the  palace,  and  met  Alexander,  who 
was  calling  out  for  the  object  of  his  vengeance, 
and,  as  soon  afS  he  perceived  him,  thrust  tiie 
spear  through  his  body. 

When  he  saw  the  brother  of  his  nurse  Laniod, 
the  companion  of  his  boyhood,  the  preserver  of 
his  life,  stretched  dead  at  his  feet,  the  double 
intoxication  of  wine  and  rage  was  instantly 
overpowered  by  a  thrill  of  remorse.  He  retired 
to  his  chamber  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  throw- 
ing himself  on  his  bed,  continued  to  repeat  the 
names  of  Cleitus  and  Lanicd,  whom,  after  her 
two  sons  had  been  slain  in  his  service,  he  had 
deprived  of  her  only  brother.  The  murderer  of 
his  friends,  as  he  loudly  called  himself— per- 
haps the  assassination  of  Parmenio  had  begun 
to  appear  to  him  in  its  true  light — ^he  was  not 
fit  to  live.  For  three  days  he  rejected  food, 
and  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  his  anguish. 
Then,  as  its  violence  began  to  subside,  with 
the  abatement  of  his  bodily  strength,  his  friends 
attempted,  with  more  success,  to  soothe,  con- 
sole, and  rouse  him  from  his  dejection.  The 
soothsayers  bade  him  submit  to  the  just  wrath 
of  Dionysus,  who  had  visited  him  with  a  tem- 
porary phrensy,  to  manifest  his  displeasure 
at  the  neglect  of  his  festival,  which^the  king 
must  celebrate  in  due  form  if  he  wished  to  pro* 
pitiate  the  god.  The  army  adopted  a  less  in- 
nocent artifice  for  the  same  purpose ;  they 
passed  a  resolution  that  Cleitus  had  been  justly 
put  to  death,  and  forbade  the  interment  of  his 
remains  until  the  king  interfered,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  buried.  The  motive  of  this  servility 
may  be  admitted  as  a  palliation  for  its  baseness. 
There  is  nothing  else  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
adulation  of  Anaxarchus,  who  expressed  the 
same  sentiment  in  a  more  philosophical  form. 
The  poets,  he  suggested  to  Alexander,  had 
placed  Dic^,  the  goddess  of  justice,  at  the  right 
hand  of  Zeus,  to  signify  that  whatever  he  de- 
creed was  right :  in  like  manner,  whatever  was 
done  by  a  great  king  ought  to  be  deemed  just, 
first  by  himself,  and,  when  so  approved,  by  all 
other  men.*  Alexander's  understanding  was 
too  sound  to  be  deceived  by  the  obsequiousness 
of  his  soldiers,  or  by  the  sophist's  theological 
and  ethical  fallacies :  he  more  readily  listened 
to  the  soothsayers,  and  found  some  comfort  in 

*  Anazurebns  had  the  merit,  at  least,  of  franldy  profiN*- 
ing  the  principle.  How  manT  adopt  and  act  apon  it,  boQi, 
iu  religion  tBd  poUtica,  who  liaTe  not  the  candoar  to  «TOir 
it! 
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the  thought  that  his  fatal  buret  of  passion  was 
the  working  of  the  offended  god ;  and,  before  he 
left  Maracanda,  atoned  for  bis  past  neglect  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Dionysiac  festival.    But 
the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  his  grief  was 
supplied  by  the  cares  of  public  business,  and 
the  toils  of  war.    Hephaestion  was  sent  with  a 
detachment  into  Bactria,  to  provide  for  the  subk 
sistence  of  the  army  in  its  winter-quarters. 
Amyntas  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  satrapy 
of  Artabazus.  ^exander  himself  set  out  on  the 
expedition  which  he  bad  before  meditated  to- 
wards the  western  frontier.    The  region  which 
he  was  about  to  invade,  which  the  Greeks,  per- 
haps with  a  alight  corruption  of  its  proper  name, 
called  Xenippa,*  lay,  it  seems,  on  the  skirts  of  a 
range  of  hills,  which  rise  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Bokhara,  running  from  east  to  west,  and  still 
bear  the  name,  by  which  they  were  then  known, 
of  the  Nura  Mountains.     It  was  a  district 
abounding  in  villages,  as  its  soil  was  singularly 
fertile.    The  natives,  fearing  that  it  might  be- 
come the  theatre  of  war,  and  might  sufier,  as 
the  vale  of  the  Sogd  the  year  before,  from  Alex- 
ander's resentment,  when  they  heard  of  his  ap- 
proach, compelled  the  Bactrian  exiles  to  with- 
,draw.    Amyntas  was  sent  to  intercept  them ; 
^  but  as  their  numbers  amounted  to  more  than 
8000,  all  mounted,  they  ventured  to  attack  him, 
and,  having  taken  him  by  surprise,  long  main- 
tained a  hard  combat.  They  were  at  last  put  to 
flight,  and  left  400  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  300 
in  the  enemy's  hands;  but  the  Macedonians 
purchased  their  victory  with  the  loss  of  eighty 
slain,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  were 
wounded.    Curtius  seems  to  say  that  the  fugi- 
tives soon  afterward  submitted,  and  obtained 
pardon  from  the  conqueror ;  bat  perhaps  this 
ought  to  be  understood  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Xenippa,  who  had  still  reason  to  dread  his  dis- 
pleasure on  account  of  the  shelter  which  they 
had  afibrded  to  the  refugees.    He  then  advan- 
ced towards  the  highlands  of  Nora,  or,  as  Cur- 
tius writes  it,  Naura,  where  the  principal  de- 
file was  occupied  by  a  chieftain  named  Sysimi- 
thres,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  strong  for- 
•tress  at  its  entrance.  According  to  Cuxtius,  he 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons ;  but  as  Cur- 
tius has  manifestly  confounded  the  capture  of 
this  fortress  with  that  of  another,  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  has 
not  whoUy  misrepresented  the  manner  in  which 
it  fell  into  Alexander's  hands.    It  is  only  cer- 
tain that  the  reduction  of  this  place  was  not  at- 
tended with  the  immediate  submission  of  the 
whole  canton.     Alexander  afterward,  taking 
the  cavalry  only  with  him,  made  one  of  his  ex- 
traordinary marches  iir  pursuit  of  the  remain- 
ing insurgents.    Philip,  a  younger  brother  of 
Lysimachus,  to  show  his  devotion  to  the  king, 
accompanied  him  the  whole  way  on  foot ;  and, 
when  they  overtook  the  fi|gitives,  fought  gal- 
lantly by  his  side ;  but  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
was  routed,  sank  exhausted  by  the  efiTort,  and 
expired  in  his  master's  arms.    On  his  return 
to  the  camp,  after  he  ha4  completely  dispersed 
the  barbarians,  Alexander  had  to  lament  an- 
other  loss,  the  death  of  his  brave  general  Eri- 

*  Tike  gnat  number  of  names  ending  in  tippa  in  the 
modem  mape  of  Mnweral-nnhar  eeenu  to  indicnt*  that  it 
it  oolj  fhe  nrst  pert  of  the  name  Xenippa  that  was  fonned 
bj  the  Gteebi  aoooiding  to  the  aiiBlogy  of  their  own  lan- 
fuage 


guius,  which  had  just  taken  place :  perhaps  an 
effect  of  wounds  received  in  the  attack  of  the 
fortress.  His  obsequies,  and  those  of  the  young 
soldier,  were  celebrated  together. 

When  this  district  had  been  pacified,  there 
remained  no  enemy  on  foot  in  Sogdiana,  though, 
as  long  as  Spitamenes  lived  at  large,  it  could 
never  be  secure  from  invasion.    Alexander  now 
proceeded  with  the  main  body  of  his  array  to 
Nautaca,  where  he  meant  to  spend  the  winter^ 
leaving  Coenus,  with  a  division  of  horse  and 
foot,  in  the  vale  of  Sogd,  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  to  draw 
Spitamenes  by  some  stratagem  into  his  power. 
Spitamenes,  as  Alexander  liid  expected,  did  not 
long  remain  quiet;  but,  as  the  strongholds  of 
Sogdiana  were  now  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, he  saw  no  hope  left  but  in  an  attack 
on  Coenus  and  his  division.    Having  come  to 
Bage,  a  strong  place  on  the  northwest  frontier, 
he  again  collected  a  body  of  cavalry,  about  3000, 
from  the  Massagetae,  and  marched  against  Coe- 
nus.   A  hard-fought  battle  ensued ;  bqt  the  Ma- 
cedonian tactics  and  discipline  gained  a  decided 
victory.    The  barbarians  fled,  leaving  800  slain ; 
the  victors,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
lost  less  than  forty.    Spitamenes,  indeed,  es- 
caped, but  his  Sogdian  and  Bactrian  adherents 
How  began  to  view  his  cause  as  desperate,  and 
a  great  number  of  them  deserted  him  in  his 
flight,  and  surrendered 'themselves  to  Coenus. 
The  Scythians,  to  console  themselves  for  their 
disaster,  plundered  the  baggage  of  their  allies. 
Spitamenes,  who  stiil  accompanied  them,  was 
left  wholly  in  their  power ;  they  had  little  to 
hope  for  from  him,  and  probably  viewed  him 
with  an  evil  eye  as  the  author  of  their  calami- 
ties.   A  report  soon  reached  them,  spread,  per- 
haps, for  the  purpose  by  Coenus,  that  Alexan- 
der himself  was  on  the  point  of  making  an  ex- 
pedition against  them.    To  avert  this  danger, 
they  cut  off  the  head  of  Spitamenes,  and  sent  it 
to  A  lexander .  *    So  fell  the  boldest,  most  active, 
and  persevering  enemy  that  Alexander  had  yet 
encountered  in  Asia ;  one  of  the  few  men  who 
had  displayed  a  love  of  independence,  which 
could  neither  be  seduced  nor  overawed.    His 
death  relieved  Alexander  from  his  chief  anxiety 
about  the  countries  where  he  had  now  been  de- 
tained nearly  two  years ;  though  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Oxus  there  were  still  some  re- 
fractory chiefs,  among  them  Catanes,  who  had 
been  an  associate  of  Spitamenes  in  his  treach- 
ery to  Bessus,  Austanes,  and  Chorienes,  who 
still  relied  on  the  security  afforded  by  that 
mountainous  region.     Dataphernes,  who  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  Dahae,  neighbours  of 
the  Massagetse,  was  sent  by  them  in  chains  to 
Alexander,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  death 
of  Spitamenes.  t 


*  Accoidinf  to  another  atory,  which  Cnrtins  relates  mt 
great  length  (viii.,  S),  it  was  brought  by  the  wife  of  Spitam- 
enes, who  had  entreated  him  to  surrender  himself  to  Alex- 
aader,  and  then  mnrdered  him  to  rerenge  herself  for  the  ill 
usage  she  had  received  from  him  on  acooont  of  her  ndrioe. 

t  So  Cnrtins,  viiL,  3,  16.  Droysen,  I  do  not  know  on 
what  authority,  describes  him  as  surrendering  himself  p. 
941 .  The  order  in  which  the  erente  of  tiie  campaign  of 
388  are  related  in  the  text,  is  only  the  reenlt  of  an  attampt 
to  combine  the  aoooonts  of  Arrian  and  Cnrtias  together,  m 
what  seemed  to  me  the  most  probahls  manner.  It  difnsn 
from  Droysen's  arraiigement  in  two  points.  Ajeeatding  t» 
his  Tiew,  Alexander  first  marched  from  the  Oxns  to  BCank- 


caada,  there  f,rB  his  orders  to  Hsphastion  about  the 
Sogdian  colaBiet,  then  took  the  Sogdian  Rook,  rstnned  to 
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it  was  Alexander's  purpose,  as  soon  as  the 
season  permitted  in  the  spring  of  327,  to  make 
an  expedition  against  the  chiefs  who  still  held 
out  in  the  eastern  highlands,  and  then  immedi- 
ately to  begin  his  march  towards  India.  In  his 
winter-quarters  at  Nautaca,  where  he  was  join- 
ed by  Goenus  as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  the 
most  important  part  of  his  commission,  he  made 
TariooB  regulations  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  western  provinces,  which  he  was 
soon  to  leave  at  a  still  greater  distance  behind 
him,  while  he  penetrated  into  the  unknown  re- 
gions of  India.  Already  he  had  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  his  authority  during  a 
long  absence  over  the  remote  parts  of  his  do- 
minions. Autophradates,  the  satrap  of  Tapu- 
ria,  had  been  repeatedly  sent  for,  and  had  not 
obeyed  the  summons.  Phrataphernes  was  now 
despatched  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  to 
court.  Oxodates,  the  satrap  of  Media,  had  be- 
trayed a  want  either  of  zeal  or  of  loyalty,  and 
Atropates  was  sent  to  take  his  place ;  Stamenes 
to  succeed  to  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  which  had 
become  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mazaeus.  Sop- 
olis,  EpociUus,  and  Menidas,  were  sent  to  bring 
fresh  recruits  from  Macedonia. 

With  the  first  gleams  of  spring  Alexander 
left  Nautaca,  and  moved  through  an  Alpine 
road,  in  which  his  troops  suffered  extreme  hard- 
ships from  tempestuous  weather,  cold,  fatigue, 
and  hunger,  towards  a  country  which  Arrian 
calls  Paretacene,  and  which  has,  therefore, 
been  commonly  supposed  to  lie  to  the  south  of 
Bactria.  A  part  of  Khorasan  was  undoubtedly 
called  by  that  name,  as  well  as  the  district  which 
Alexander  conquered  on  his  way  from  Persepo- 
lis  to  Ecbatana.  But  it  is  impossible  that  ei- 
ther of  these  should  be  here  meant  by  Arrian, 
not  only  because  Alexander  could  not  have  ta- 
ken either  of  them  in  his  way  from  Nautaca  to 
Bactra,  but  because  this  Parsetacene  appears, 
from  Gurtius,*  to  have  been  situate  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  SacfB,  whose  seats  unquestionably  lay 
to  the  east  of  Bactria  and  Sbgdiana.  The  place 
of  greatest  strength  in  this  Partetacene  was  a 
fortress  belonging  to  Ghorienes.t    It  stood  on 

liaracanda,  and  after  the  death  of  Cleitas  made  the  expe- 
ditioa  acainst  Xenippa  and  Nanra,  leaving  Ccsnus  to  pro- 
tect Soguiana.  Dunnj^  his  absence  on  this  expedition,  Spi- 
tamenea  made  his  unsuocessfal  attempt,  and  his  death  took 
place  befora  Alexander  went  into  winterKjaarters  at  Nau- 
taca. It  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  place  the  eaptnre  of  the 
Sogdian  Rock  earlier  in  the  campaign  of  338,  on  acconnt  of 
the  snow  which  Aman  descrities  as  lying  so  deep  at  the 
time  ;  and  I  infer,  from  Arrian*s  language  (iv.,  17, 16)  aboot 
Coeoas,  that  the  death  of  Spitamenes  took  place  after  Alex- 
ander had  left  the  vale  of  the  Sogd  for  Naataca.  In  iv., 
17,  we  read  that  he  left  Coenus  commander-in-chief  in  Sog- 
diaaa,  and  ordered  him  to  winder  there f  both  to  protect  the 
coontiy,  and  to  draw  Spitamenes  into  an  ambosh,  if  be 
foond  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  the  tovUer.  These 
expresaions  seem  to  prore  that  Alexander  was  at  this  time 
on  the  point  of  going  into  winter-qoarten.  Nor  can  it  be 
rcQsidered  as  an  important  objection,  that  Arrian  and  Cnr^ 
tins  both  say  ha  was  meditakinff  an  expedition  against  the 
MassageuB  or  Daha,  among  whom  Sjntamenes  had  taken 
T«fase,  when  the  chiers  head  was  broaght  to  him.  It  does 
not  foil  iw  that  he  was  then  near  their  frontier.  Arrian  (ir., 
19)  seems  eridently  to  allade  to  the  commission  which  he 
had  m'sntioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when  he  says  that 
UcBnas  came  to  Naataca,  as  well  as  Crateros,  Phratapher* 
aes,  and  Staaanor,  having  accomplished  all  that  had  been 
saugned  to  them  by  Alexander  to  do.  The  iv  roiru  can 
onlr  refer  to  the  interval  between  the  defeat  and  the  death 
vf  Spitamenes.  As  to  Phrataphernes  and  Stasanor,  I  can 
'saidl  J  heiip  socpeeting  that  thmr  have  been  mentioned  here 
thf  lagh  aoane  mistake  arisiBg  from  ir.,  7. 

t  In  the  description^  which  Cnrtias  gives  of  the  fortress 
'  ** — s— i-' — ,j  which  in  general  belongs  to  this  of  Chori- 


a  high  insulated  rock,  precipitous  on  all  sides, 
and  completely  surrounded  by  a  deep  ravine, 
which  served  as  a  natural  trench  to  guard  the 
approach.  The  ground  at  the  top  appears  to 
have  been  level,  and  capable  of  holding  a  nu- 
merous ganisoo.  The  only  path  which  led  up 
to  it  was  one  which  had  been  cut  in  the  rock, 
so  as  to  be  of  difficult  ascent,  even  when  not 
defended,  and  to  allow  room  in  its  breadth  for 
no  more  than  one  man.*  It  was  necessaiy  to 
fill  up  a  part  of  the  ravine  before  the  first  step 
could  be  taken  towards  the  storming  of  the 
fortress ;  and  this  was  a  work  which,  to  a  com- 
mon eye,  would  have  appeared  utterljfiimpracti- 
cable ;  so'  great  was  its  depth,  so  precipitous 
its  sides.  But  Alexander  had  resolved  to  be- 
come master  of  the  place,  and  obstacles  appa- 
rently as  great  had  already  yielded  to  such  a 
resolution.  The  sides  of  the  neighbouring  hills 
were  clothed  with  fir,  which  supplied  abundant 
materials.  By  means  of  ladders  the  besiegers 
descended  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  where 
they  drove  in  piles,  which  they  overlaid  with 
huniles,  and  then  heaped  up  a  pile  of  earth. 
The  work  advanced,  indeed,  but  slowly,  though 
the  whole  army  was  employed  on  it,  one  half 
during  the  day,  under  the  eye  of  Alexander  him- 
self, the  rest  by  night  in  three  divisions,  which 
relieved  each  other,  under  Perdiccas,  Leonna- 
tus,  and  Ptolemy.  Yet,  at  length,  it  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  the  arrows  of  the  assailants 
reached  the  top  of  the  walls.  Cliorienes,  see- 
ing so  much  that  he  had  supposed  impossible 
already  effected,  began  to  tremble  lest  his  re- 
maining defences  might  prove  equally  unavail- 
ing. He  sent  a  herald  to  Alexander  to  request 
a  conference  with  Oxyartes ;  and  the  persua- 
sions and  example  of  Oi^artes  induced  him  to 
commit  himself  to  Alexander's  generosity.  He 
came  down  with  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends 
to  the  camp,  was  graciously  received,  and,  while 
he  himself  remained  there,  sent  some  of  his 
companions  back  with  orders  to  the  garrison  to 
surrender  the  fortress.  When  these  orders  hsid 
been  obeyed,  the  king  himself  went  up  with 
500  of  the  hypaspists  to  view  the  place.  Its 
strength,  and  the  large  stock  of  provisions 
which  had  been  laid  in,  proved  eiUier  the  con- 
fidence that  had  been  reposed  in  him,  or  the 
awe  he  had  inspired ;  and  he  did  not  scrui^e  to 
restore  the  fortress  to  Chorienes,  and  to  invest 
him  with  the  government  of  the  surrounding 
district.  Chorienes  requited  this  generosity 
with  a  munificent  present  of  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  army  for  two  months ;  ^md 
he  admitted  that  this  was  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  store  which  he  had  collected  for  the  siege. 
After  the  fall  of  this  place,  which  was  the 
key  of  the  province,  there  remained  no  object 
in  this  quarter  that  demanded  Alexander's  pres- 
ence. He  himself  proceeded  to  Bactra,  to  make 
his  final  preparations  for  his  Indian  expedition,  " 
and  left  Craterus,  with  the  divisions  of  Poly« 
sperchon,  Attalus,  and  Alcetas,  and  600  of  the 
horse-guard,  to  complete  the  reduction  of  Pa- 


enes,  the  river  or  tonent  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  is  a 
conspicQons  feature.  But  Arrian  does  not  mention  it. 
This,  therefore^  cannot  help  to  identify  the  rock  of  Chori* 
enes  with  the  Hissar  Shadman,  which  Droysen  takes  for  it, 
thoQgh  the  ooi^ectan,  for  anght  that  ap|iean  to  the  cun- 
trary,  is  jwobable  enough. 

*  One  might  suspect  from  Curtins  (viii.,  S,  21 )  that  it 
was  a  gallery  cut  through  the  rock,  and  isfeuuig  at  the  inp: 
ptrpetmua  aancuhu  iter  pnebene  in  eumpoe. 
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raetacene,  and  to  crush  ^he  remains  of  the  inde- 
pendent party  in  their  last  retreats.  Crateros 
brought  the  two  chiefs  who  still  held  out  to  an 
engagement,  in  which  Catanes  fell  and  Austa- 
nes  was  taken  prisoner.  Curtius  seems  to 
speak  of  a  distinct  expedition  made  by  Poly- 
sperchon,  in  which  he  overran  a  fegion  called 
Bubacene.*  This  has  been  interpreted  as  the 
country  now  called  Badakshan,  which  stretches 
eastward  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  (the  Be- 
lur  Tagh)  that  contain  the  sources  of  the  Oxus. 
But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  Alexander  gave 
any  commission  to  his  lieutenants  beyond  that 
which  Arrian  mentions,  of  subduing  the  Bactri- 
an  insurgents,  and  whether  they  would  have 
ventured  on  such  operations,  when  they  knew 
that  he  was  waiting  for  their  arrival  to  set  out 
on  his  march  to  India.  They  had  certainly  not 
much  time  for  such  conquests,  since  before  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  they  had  already  re- 
joined the  grand  army  at  Bactra. 

During  their  absence,  events  had  taken  place 
there  which  illustrate  the  condition  of  Alexan- 
der's court,  and  the  footing  on  which  he  stood 
with  his  Macedonian  nobles.  He  had  detected 
another  conspiracy  against  his  life,  more  cer- 
tainly attested  than  that  of  Philotas,  and  form- 
ed by  persons  whom  he  could  still  less  have 
suspected  of  such  a  design.  The  partieer  were 
some  of  the  royal  pages,  youths  selected,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  from  the  noblest  Ma- 
cedonian families,  to  be  trained  in  all  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace,  which  might  dt  them  for  the 
highest  commands,  in  the  course  of  their  at- 
tendance on  the  king's  person.  It  was  among 
their  duties  to  keep  guard  at  the  entrance  of  the 
royal  apartments,  to  receive  the  king's  horse 
from  the  grooms,  and  wait  on  him  when  he  was 
ready  to  mount,  and  to  attend  him  to  the  chase. 
They  were  treated  in  other  respects  with  the 
distinction  befitting  their  birth  and  prospects, 
and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting — like  the 
Roman  boysf — at  table  before  the  king.  It  had 
happened  that,  at  a  hunting-party,  perhaps  on 
the  road  to  Bactra,  one  of  these  youths,  named 
Hermolaus,  heedlessly  or  officiously  had  hurled 
his  dart  at  a  wild  boar  which  the  king  was  pre- 
paring to  strike.  Alexander,  texed  and  offend- 
ed, ordered  the  youth  to  be  punished  with 
stripes,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  pages,  and 
to  be  deprived  of  his  horse.  The  chastisement 
may  have  been  merited  and  not  excessive,  and 
it  was  of  a  kind  to  which,  according  to  custom, 
the  pages  were  held  to  be  liable  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  Yet  this  power  may  have  been  so 
rarely  exercised  that  the  infliction  was  account- 
ed a  grievous  disgrace,  and  Hermolaus  may  not 
have  viewed  his  own  conduct  in  the  light  in 
which  it  appeared  to  the  king.  It  is  certain 
that  he  felt  as  one  who  had  suffered  an  atro- 
cious injuiy.  He  disclosed  his  feelings  to  one 
of  his  young  comrades,  Sostratus,  son  of  Amyn- 

*  Droi^n,  is  his  paper  On  AUtander's  Marches  through 
Turan  (Rhein.  Mus.,  ]8S3,  p.  100),  inoonvotly  repntenU 
Curtiui  M  MTUig  that  Catanes  and  Anstanes  were  oooquer^ 
ed  by  Craterus  in  Mubacene.  If  so,  thero  ooold  haTe  been 
no  doubt  that  Bubacene  snd  Panetacene  wen  the  same  dis- 
trict. But  Curtius  (viii.,  d,  2),  siter  he  has  mentionad  the 
defeat  of  the  two  insurgant  obisfs,  adds,  Poljrspeichon  quo- 
que  legiooein  aus^abaioene  i4>pellatur  in  ditionem  redegit. 

t  Tacitus,  Ann.,  ziii.,  15.  Curtius  (viii.,  6,  5}  hsa,  #e^ 
dentitm*  vetei  aan  rtgtt  but  perhaps  thia  was  aa  according' 

'  jMTfiorv  MwaiO.    Compare 


to  the  Jloman  usage,  vropria  et , 
Serrins  on  JSn.,  vii.,  176. 


tas,  and  declared  that  life  would  be  insupporta^ 
ble  to  him  without  revenge.     Sostratus  was 
easily  led  to  share  the  resentment,  or,  at  least, 
the  danger,  of  one  whom  he  loved  *,  and  a  plot 
was  soon  formed  between  them  to  murder  the 
king.    So  far  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in 
the  narrative.    But  what  follows  is  hardly  to  be 
explained  as  the  effect  of  boyish  passioD  or 
sympathy.    It  must  have  been  throuj^h  other 
motives  that  the  two  friends  induced  lour  other 
youths  of  their  own  class,  Antipater,  the  son  of 
Asclepiodorus,  who  had  been  satrap  of  Syria, 
Epimenes,  son  of  Arseas,  Anticles,  son  of  The- 
ocritus, and  Philotas,  son  of  Carsis,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  Thracian,  to  become  their  accom- 
plices.   It  seems  incredible  that  they  should 
have  taken  part  in  such  a  plot  without  some 
previous  ground  of  discontent  and  ill-will  to- 
virards  the  king.    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  personally  offended  them ;  and  we 
are  therefore  inclined  to  suspect  that  their 
youthful  indignation  had  been  kindled  by  the 
complaints,  which  they  might  often  have  heard 
from  their  elders,  of  Alexander's  attempts  to 
degrade  his  nobles  to  a  level  with  the  conquer- 
ed people,  his  adoption  of  Persian  usages,  his 
tyrannical  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Philotas 
and  Parmenio.     There  could,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  if  we  could  rely 
on  the  report,  that  Hermolaus  afterward  plead- 
ed these  motives  in  justification  of  his  conduct ; 
and  even  if  this  was  a  rhetorical  invention,  it 
may  truly  express  the  feelings  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  associates. 

The  conspirators  determined  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  offered  by  their  attend- 
ance on  the  king  to  effect  their  purpose.    Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  they  waited  until,  in  the 
course  of  rotation,  they  should  be  all  on  duty 
together  at  night,  and  a  month  elapsed  before 
this  combination  took  place  ;    a  remarkable 
proof,  undoubtedly,  if  this  was  the  fact,  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to  their  de- 
sign.  Arrian,  however,  simply  relates,  that  they 
agreed,  when  the  night  watch  fell  to  Antipa- 
ter's  turn,  to  kill  the  kine  in  his  sleep.    Antip- 
ater, it  may  be  supposed,  was  to  admit  them 
into  the  bedchamber.    It  happened,  however, 
that  on  this  evening  Alexander  remained  at  ta- 
ble longer  than  usual,  and,  after  he  had  retired 
from  the  banquet-room,  was  induced  to  return 
to  it,  and  to  continue  there  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  There  was  a  story,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  Aristobulus,  that  a  Syrian  woman,  who 
followed  the  camp,  and  was  believed  —  appa- 
rently because  ^e  had  lost  her  senses — to  pos- 
sess the  gilt  of  divination,  and  had  access  at  all 
hours  to  the  royal  apartments,  met  him  as  be 
was  withdrawing,  and,  by  her  entreaties,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  rejoin  the  company  he  had 
left.    Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  go  to  rest  until  the  guard 
had  been  relieved.    The  next  day  Epimenes, 
moved,  perhaps,  by  the  king's  marvellous  es- 
cape, which  might  seem  to  indicate  a  divine  in- 
terposition, revealed  the  plot  to  his  bosom  friend 
Charicles,  who  immediately  disclosed  it  to  Cu- 
rylochus,  another  son  of  Arseas :  Eurylochus 
carried  the  information  to  Ptolemy,  who  re- 
ported it  to  the  king.    The  conspirators  were 
arrested,  and  all  but  Epimenes — ^whose  life  was 
spared — ^put  to  the  torture.    It  seems  that  they 
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did  not  deny  their  guilt :  Hennolaus  is  said  to 
bare  gloried  in  the  deed  which  he  had  medita- 
ted, and  to  have  inveighed  against  Alexander's 
tjranny  in  the  Macedonian  assembly.  They 
were  stoned,  according  to  the  more  p/obable 
acooant/  by  the  army :  according  to  another, 
their  punishment  was  committed  to  their  com- 
rades, who,  to  prove  their  own  loyalty,  put  them 
to  a  cruel  death. 

But  in  the  confessions  which  had  been  ex- 
torted from  them  some  other  names  had  been 
mentioned,  and  among  them  that  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  Callisthenes,  a  person  who,  through  the 
misfortune  in  which  he  was  thus  involved,  prob- 
ably acquired  greater  celebrity  than  he  would 
have  earned  by  all  the  works  and  actions  of  his 
life.  Callisthenes  was  one  of  the  men  of  let- 
ters who  followed  the  court ;  but  he  stood  on  a 
peculiar  footing  with  the  king.  He  was  Aris- 
totle's kinsman,  had  been  educated  by  him,  and, 
during  his  residence  in  Macedonia,  had  probably 
been  the  companion  of  Alexander's  studies  ;t 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  through  Aristotle's 
reconomendation  that  he  was  permitted  to  at- 
tach himself  to  the  expedition.  The  philoso- 
pher, perhaps,  hoped  that  in  the  camp  and  the 
court  he  would  acquire  that  practical  sense  in 
which  he  knew  him  to  be  very  deficient,  not- 
withstanding the  success  with  which  he  culti- 
vated several  branches  of  literature,  and  his 
great  rhetorical  talent.  But  a  more  extensive 
intercourse  with  men  did  not  render  him  fitter 
for  society,  but  only  exposed  the  defects  of  his 
character,  and  at  length  rendered  them  fatal  to 
himself.  He  still  continued  to  be  a  mere  man 
of  letters,  but  with  an  extravagant  conceit  of  the 
importance  of  his  own  pursuits,  and  of  the  em- 
inence he  had  attained  in  them.  Philosophy 
was,  it  seems,  the  study  which  he  professed 
as  the  basis  of  all  his  literary  accomplishments ; 
and  he  probably  adopted  Aristotle's  doctrines 
as  far  as  he  was  able  to  comprehend  them. 
But  his  faculty  was  not  that  of  an  inquirer,  but 
of  an  expounder.  His  philosophy  only  furnish- 
ed him  with  subjects  for  rhetorical  exercises. 
It  was  probably  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  no 
higher  ambition,  that  he  undertook  to  record 
the  great  events  which  were  passing  under  his 
eyes ;  and,  as  one  who  was  more  conversant 
with  words  than  with  things,  he  conceived  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  merit  and  value  of  his 
own  work.  It  seems  that  he  was  even  silly 
enough  to  boast  that  Alexander's  Ihme  depend- 
ed on  his  pen,  and  that  he  had  not  come  to 
seek  reputation  from  Alexander,  but  to  spread 
his  renown  over  the  world.    We  might  other- 

*  Which,  woold  be  onqaestionably  the  trae  one,  if  the 
letter  from  Alexander  to  Antipater,  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Al., 
56),  wu  certainly  genuine.  But  the  manner  in  which  the 
fact  it  mentioDea  b^  Arrian  (It.,  14)  throws  eome  enspacion 
on  the  letter :  and  its  contents  are,  to  sav  the  least,  very 
strange.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  ne  should  have 
thrown  oat  sbch  Tiolent  threats  before  even  an  inquiry  had 
been  mode  as  to  the  ground  of  his  suspicions  against  Aris- 
totle. 

t  Stahr  (AristoteUot  p.  100)  says  that  this  is  ejnressly 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  Arrian.  But  neither  Plutarch 
nor  Arrian  sute  that  Callisthenes  was  Alexsnder's  fellow^ 
ttodent.  They  only  relate  that  Callisthenes  was  brought 
op  by  Aristotle.  The  other  assertion  is  no  more  than  a 
probable  inference  from  this  fact.  Stahr  is  equally  inaceu- 
nte  when  he  asserts  (p.  1S6),  referring  to  Arrian  (iv.,  10), 
that  Callisthenes  bitt€rUf  Earned  the  murder  of  Cleitus. 
Arrian*s  ohx  hcaivuv  (which  does  not  imply  any  bitterness) 
ravra,  Heariy  relates,  not  to  the  death  of  Cleitus,  but  to 
Um  inaoyations  which  he  had  just  mentioned. 


wise  have  put  a  better  sense  on  another  speech 
which  is  attributed  to  ^im :  that  Alexander's 
divinity  would  rest,  not  on  the  stories  which 
had  been  forged  to  prove  it,  but  on  his  own  his- 
tory of  his  actions.* 

It  may  have  been  with  a  better  feeling,  though 
not  without  a  mixture  of  vanity,  that  he  profess- 
ed that  the  chief  motive  which  had  brought  him 
to  the  court  was  the  hope  that  he  might  pre- 
vail on  the  king  to  rebuild  Olynthus,  and  restore 
the  remains  of  its  sacred  population.  It  was  a 
boon  like  that  which  Aristotle  had  obtained 
from  Philip;  and  to  have  become  the  second 
founder  of  his  native  city — a  place  so  much 
more  famous  than  Stagira — would  no  doubt 
have  flattered  his  pride,  as  well  as  have  gratifi- 
ed his  patriotism.  There  are  other  indications 
that  he  was  keenly  conscious  of  his  relation  to 
a  city  which  had  once  been  mistress  of  a  great 
part  of  Macedonia,  and/iad  been  destroyed  by 
Philip.  Alexander,  it  is  said,  once  requested 
him  at  a  banquet,  where  a  great  number  of  his 
nobles  were  present,  to  entertain  the  company 
with  a  panegyric  on  the  Macedonians.  Callis- 
thenes complied,  and  declaimed  with  his  usual 
fluency.  When  he  had  perorated,  amid  the  ap- 
plause of  his  audience,  the  king,  quoting  a  verse 
of  Euripides,  observed  that  on  a  fine  theme  it 
was  no  hard  task  to  speak  well,  and  challenged 
him  to  prove  his  ingenuity  by  an  accusation  of 
the  Macedonians,  which  might  point  out  the 
failings  they  had  to  correct.  Alexander  was, 
probably,  quite  in  earnest,  and  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  have  heard  the  defects  of  the 
national  character,  and  those  of  his  great  men, 
faithfully,  though  delicately  exposed.  It  was  a 
step  towards  the  removal  of  prejudices  which 
interfered  with  his  plans.  But  Callisthenei 
took  up  this  subject  in  a  very  difl!erent  spirit 
and  tone  firom  that  in  which  he  had  handled  the 
last.  His  paneg3rric  had  been  a  rhetorical  ex- 
ercise ;  his  second  speech  was  a  serious  invec- 
tive. He  traced  the  origin  of  Philip's  power  to 
the  internal  dissensions  which  had  wasted  the 
strength  of  Greece,  and  quoted  a  verse  which 
contained  the  remark  that,  where  discord  pre- 
naiU,  is  a  road  for  the  vilest  to  honour.  And  he 
proceeded  to  give  vent,  no  doubt,  to  his  real 
sentiments,  in  a  strain  which  surprised  and 
deeply  offended  those  who  had  before  applaud- 
ed him,  and  which  induced  the  king  to  observe 
that  he  had  exhibited  to  the  Macedonians  a  spe- 
cimen, not  of  his  ability,  but  of  his  ill  will. 

It  is  evident  that  the  arts  of  a  courtier  were 
those  which  Callisthenes  had  studied  least,  or 
which  were  least  congenial  either  to  his  char- 
acter or  his  national  prejudices;  and  Arrian 
justly  remarks  that,  since  he  had  chosen  to  live 
in  a  court,  he  ought  to  have  conformed  to  its 
manners  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  with- 
out personal  degradation.  Still,  the  bluntness 
of  his  deportment,  and  the  freedom  of  his  lan- 
guage, though  they  provoked  enmity,  also  in- 
spired a  certain  degree  of  respect.  His  com- 
pany was  especially  sought  by  the  young  Mace- 
donians who  had  any  taste  for  philosophy  or  el- 
oquence, and  Hermolaus,  in  particular,  was  one 
of  those  who  most  frequently  listened  to  his 

*  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  in  justice  to  Gallic 
thenes,  that  the  language  in  which  Arrian  speaks  of  his 
own  performance  (i.,  12)  might,  with  very  alight  exaggera- 
tion, be  represented  as  a  projf  of  similar  self-conceit. 
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discourse.  Alexander  himself  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  co-operation*  and  even  his  ac- 
quiescence, might  be  of  great  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciling  the  Macedonians  to  the  in- 
novations which  he  wished  to  introduce.  The 
other  men  of  letters,  sophists,  poets,  and  rhet- 
oricians, particularly  Anazarchus,  readily  en- 
tered into  the  king's  views,  and  offered  their 
services  to  promote  them.  It  was  concerted 
among  them  that,  at  a  banquet  in  tire  palace, 
they  should  bring  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  should  exert  all  their  powers  of  reasoning 
and  persuasion  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of 
the  Macedonians  with  respect  to  the  ceremony 
of  adoration ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  arran- 
ged, through  the  mediation  of  Hephaestion,  that 
the  king  should  withdraw  for  a  short  time  from 
his  guests,  on  a  plea  of  business,  and  that  during 
his  absence  Anaxarchus  and  the  rest  should 
propose  to  salute  him  after  the  Persian  custom 
op  his  return.  When  the  time  came,  and  Al- 
exander had  left  the  table,  Anaxarchus  turned 
the  conversation  on  his  great  qualities  and 
achievements,  and  endeavoured  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  it  was  much  more  fitting  for  the 
Macedonians  to  pay  divine  honours  to  such  a 
hero,  who  was  their  own  king,  than  to  stran- 
gers, like  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  whose  ex- 
ploits were  much  less  admirable ;  and  that  as  it 
was  certain  that,  whenever  he  should  be  taken 
from  them,  they  would  honour  him  as  a  god,  it 
was  far  more  reasonable  to  treat  him  with  the 
same  reverence  during  his  life  than  after  his 
death,  when  it  would  t^  of  no  use  to  him. 

The  sophist's  arguments  were  received  with 
silence  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed ;  but  Callisthenes  undertook  to  refute 
them,  and  showed  that,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Greek  reli- 
gion, divine  honours  could  only  be  bestowed  on 
a  mortal  by  the  decree  of  a  god  delivered  through 
an  oracle,  and  that  they  bad  never  been  confer- 
red on  any  one  except,  as  in  the  case  of  Hercu- 
les, after  his  death.  If  we  might  depend  on  this 
passage  in  Arrian's  report  of  the  speech  of  Cal- 
listhenes, we 'should  infer  that  the  story  about 
the  oracle  of  Ammon  had  not  yet  been  officially 
sanctioned.  But  such  details  are  the  less  to  be 
relied  on,  as  there  were  two  accounts  of  the 
conduct  of  Callisthenes,  seemingly  both  belong- 
ing to  the  same  occasion,  and  quite  distinct, 
though  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  That  which  Arrian  gives  as  the  less 
trustworthy  is,  nevertheless,  confirmed  by  au- 
thority quite  as  good  in  such  matters  as  that  of 
Ptolemy  or  Aristobnlus ;  by  Chares  of  Mitylene, 
who  filled  the  high  office  of  Eisangeleus  at  Al- 
exander's court,  when  it  began  to  be  modelled 
after  the  Persian  usage.  It  seems  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  which  had  been  previ- 
ously made  with  the  Greek. courtiers  and  the 
Persians  who  were  present,  the  king  sent  his 
golden  goblet  round  among  his  guests.  The 
first  who  received  it,  after  he  had  drunk,  per- 
formed the  Persian  ceremony  of  adoration,  and 
was  then  permitted  to  kiss  the  king.  This  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  who  were  in  the  se- 
cret, and  it  had  been  expected,  we  do  not  know 
precisely  on  what  grounds,  that  Callisthenes 
was  prepared  to  conform  with  it.  When  it 
came  to  his  turn,  however,  he  drank,  but  made 
^  no  obeisance,  and  immediately  advanced  to  kiss 


the  king.  Alexander,  who  happened  to  be  con- 
versing with  HephaBstion,  did  not  perceive  the 
omission  ;*  but  when  it  was  mentioned  to  him 
by  one  of  his  attendants,  he  turned  away  from 
Callisthenes  when  he  approached.  Callisthenes 
was  heard  to  say  as  he  retired,  I  am  going  away 
the  poorer  by  a  kiss. 

Alexander  was  the  more  indignant  at  this  lan- 
guage and  behaviour,  because  he  was  assured 
by  Hephestion  that  Callisthenes  had  previous- 
ly promised  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The 
man's  character  renders  it  extremely  improbable 
that  he  had  ever  made  such  a  promise,t  for 
which,  if  he  did  not  mean  to  keep  it,  no  satis- 
factory reason  can  be  assigned ;  though  it  would 
not  follow  that  Hephaestion  told  a  ^nlful  false- 
hood, as  Plutarch  supposes,  for  the  purpose  of 
exasperating  Alexander's  resentment.  He  may 
only  have  drawn  a  hasty  inference  from  the  si- 
lence of  Callisthenes,  or  from  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions which  he  used  when  the  afiair  was 
discussed.  Callisthenes,  however,  must  have 
had  many  enemies,  who  were  eager  to  widen 
the  breach  between  him  and  the  king,  and  who 
were  not  scrupulous  about  the  means.  To 
many  of  the  Macedonian  generals  the  whole 
tribe  of  literary  idlers  who  hong  about  the  court 
must  have  been  odious,  as  in  the  time  of  Per- 
diccas,  even  when  there  was 'nothing  repulsive 
in  their  manners ;  and  Alexander  now  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  the  insinuations  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  vark)ns  quarters,  and  which 
were  probably  corroborated  by  Hepluestion,  who 
was  personally  hun  by  the  breach  of  faith  which 
he  imputed  to  Callisthenes ;  that  he  was  setting 
a  pernicious  example  by  his  affectation  of  inde- 
pendence, and  was  instilling  dangerous  maxims 
into  the  minds  of  the  youths  who  flocked  to  his 
lessons,  and  were  captivated  by  his  eloquence. 

Such  was  the  position  in  which  Callisthenes 
was  standing  when  the  conspiracy  of  the  pages 
was  discovered.  Suspicion  might  naturally 
have  been  awakened  against  him  by  bis  famil- 
iarity with  Hermolaus.  But  it  had  been  fore- 
stalled, as  we  have  just  seen,  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  enemies;  and  Alexander  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  everything  that  could  be  laid  to 
his  charge.  A  strict  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
the  language  which  he  had  used  in  his  conver- 
sations with  the  young  delinquents;  and  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  many  expressions 
should  have  come  to  light  which  appeared  con- 
clusive evidence  of  his  guilt  to  one  who  was  al- 
ready convinced  of  it.  Those  which  are  report- 
ed remind  us  of  the  attempts  which  were  made 
by  the  accusers  of  Socrates  to  convict  him  o( 
treason  against  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 
Their  import  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
occasion  and  context  of  thp  discourse,  as  to 
which  we  know  nothing.  Taken  by  themselves, 
they  are  entitled  to  no  weight,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
plot.  As  to  this  point,  there  is  a  seeming  con- 
tradiction in  the  accounts  we  have  remaining 
from  the  best  authorities,  which,  h(»wever,  it 
may  not  be  impossible  to  clear  up.    The  princi- 

*  Dmysen  (p.  352),  to  show  his  hero's  maynanimity.  tsi^" 
the  liberty  of  reproscDtin^  him  as  perc* '  .ing.  but  taWnj  nc 
notine  of  the  omission.  Thn  stotenient  in  the  text  i«  »« 
of  Arrian  and  Plutarch,  or,  rather,  of  Cnareft.  . 

t  It  is  clear,  from  Arrian  (iy.,  10),  that  Callisthenes  bad 
from  the  fitat  openly  avowed  his  disapprobation  of  Alexaa* 
der's  proceedings. 
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pal  object  with  which  the  youths  were  pat  to 
the  torture  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain  some 
information  against  Callisthenes,  who  had  been 
arrested  as  soon  as  the  plot  was  discovered ; 
and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Hephaes- 
tion,  who  had  managed  that  engine  so  success- 
fully in  the  case  of  Philotas,  would  have  been 
able  to  draw  any  confession  that  lie  wished  from 
these  striplings.  Yet  we  learn  from  the  very 
best  authority — a  letter  written  by  Alexander  at 
the  time,  and  addressed  to  Craterus  and  his  col- 
leagues*— that  they  continued  to  the  last  to 
deny  that  any  person  was  privy  to  their  design. 
On  the  other  hand,  Arrian  mentions  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Aristo- 
bulus  and  Ptolemy,  they  confessed  that  Callis- 
thenes had  instigated  them  to  the  deed.  On  a 
point  so  much  affecting  Alexander's  reputation, 
we  might  reasonably  question  the  authority  of 
these  two  writers,  and  we  should  not  scruple  to 
reject  their  assertion,  if  it  really  contradicted 
both  Alexander's  own  declaration,  and  the  uni- 
ted evidence  of  all  his  other  historians.  But  it 
seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  instigation 
of  which  they  spoke  consisted  only  in  senti- 
ments which  might  have  been  very  innocently 
uttered  by  Callisthenes,  though  they  had  the  ef- 
fect of  encouraging  the  conspirators  to  perse- 
▼ere  in  their  design,  and  might  be  construed  by 
his  enemies  as  intended  to  suggest  it. 

We  have  one  decisive  proof  how  incapable 
Alexander  himself  was,  at  this  time,  of  forming 
a  right  judgment  on  the  case.  It  would  have 
been  scarcely  credible,  if  it  was  not  so  well  at- 
tested, that  his  prejudice  against  Callisthenes 
was  so  strong  as  to  induce  him  to  harbour  a 
suspicion  that  Aristotle  had  some  share  in  his 
kinsman's  treason.  Plutarch  quotes  a  letter  of 
the  king's  to  Antipater,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  resolution  to  punish  the  sophist^  and  those  who 
gent  him  out.  Even  if  the  letter  should  be  thought 
suspicious,  the  fact  to  which  it  alludes  is  not 
the  less  certain.  The  fate  of  Callisthenes  fur- 
Bished  a  subject  for  a  variety  of  conflicting  an- 
ecdotes. Arrian  cannot  suppress  his  surprise 
that  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  should  differ  from 
one  another  as  to  the  mode  of  his  death,  notori- 
ous as  it  must  have  been .  Ptolemy  related  that 
he  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterward  cru- 
cified. Aristobulus,  that  he  was  carried  about 
in  chains,  and  at  last  died  of  disease.  This  last 
account  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Chares,  who  adds  that  the  purpose  for 
which  he  was  kept  in  confinement  was  that  he 
might  be  finally  tried  in  Aristotle's  presence, 
and  that  he  died  seven  months  after  in  India,  of 
a  loathsome  disease,  produced,  it  seems^  by  im- 
prisonment in  his  corpulent  frame. 

His  character  is  not  one  which  can  excite 
much  interest  in  bis  behalf,  but  it  is  entitled  to 
justice.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  re- 
jecting the  almost  unanimous  judgment  of  an- 
tiquity, that  he  was  innocent  of  the  offence  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  fell  a  victim  to  Al- 
exander's preconceived  resentment.  Some  of 
Alexander's  modern  apologists  have  assumed 
that  the  ancients  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
C^isthenes  by  his  profession  of  philosopher  ;* 

♦  Plot,,  Al.,  M. 

t  So  both  Droprwn  (p.  S57)  and  Mr.  Wminms  (p.  851). 
Ik  te  characteriitic  of  tliuB  poitmlitj  which  DroyMn  betrays 
'-  '^*-  aocoant  of  this  trMimctioD,  and  wherever  elee  hie 
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as  if  this  had  been  sufllcient  to  shield  Plato  or 
Aristotle  from  obloquy,  and  had  not  rather  ex- 
posed them  to  innumerable  calumnies ;  or  aii  if 
Anaxarchus,  sophist  as  he  was,  had  not  been 
branded  with  merited  infamy.  The  transaction 
is  memorable,  as  it  exhibits  the  conqueror  of 
Asia  calling  in  the  aid  of  Greeks  to  overcome 
the  independent  spirit  of  his  own  people. 


CHAPTER  LHI. 

Alexander's  campaigns  in  india  to  his  hb- 
treat  from  the  hypha8i8. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Bactrian  satrapy, 
there  remained  only  one  province  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire  into  which  Alexander  had  not  yet 
carried  his  arms :  it  was  that  ^hich  tempted 
his  curiosity,  as  well  as  his  ambition,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other.  Already,  indeed,  before 
he  crossed  the  Paropamisus,  he  had  made  him- 
self master  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  which 
the  Persians  called  India,  and  perhaps  had  veiy 
nearly  reached  the  utmost  limits  within  which 
the  authority  of  the  great  king  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  latter  years  of  the  monarchy.  But 
the  power  of  the  first  Darius  had  certainly  been 
extended  much  farther  eastward.  It  seems 
probable  that  a  part  of  his  Indian  tribute  was 
collected  in  the  Pendjab,  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  on  the  Hydaspes 
Scylax  began  his  voyage  of  discovery.*  After 
the  death  of  Darius,  the  attention  of  the  Per- 
sian kings  was  so  much  turned  towards  the 
west,  or  distracted  by  wars  with  their  revolted 
subjects,  that  they  would  scarcely  have  had 
leisure  for  fresh  conquests  in  India,  even  if  the 
spirit  of  Cyrus  had  lived  in  his  successors  :  and 
it  is  very  uncertain  whether  their  territories 
reached  so  far  as  the  Indus.  The  greater  part 
of  the  peninsula  was,  as  we  see  from  the  ac- 
counts of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Persians.  The  India  of  Herod- 
otus is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  sandy  desert, 
which,  it  seems,  b^  believed  to  be  terminated' 
by  the  ocean  which  girded  his  earth,  and  was 
inhabited  chiefly  by  pastoral  and  savage,  even, 
it  was  said,  cannibal  tribes.f  Nor  had  Ctesias, 
during  his  long  residence  at  the  Persian  court, 
heard  of  the  Ganges,  or  of  the  countries  on  its 
banks.  He  had,  indeed,  collected  many  mar- 
vellous reports,  which  must,  for  the  most  part, 
have  seemed  incredible  to  all  intelligent  Greeks, 
about  the  productions  of  India ;  but  he  betrays 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  features  of  In- 
dian society.  Both  he,  however,  and  Herod- 
otus represent  the  country,  so  far  as  it  was 
known  to  them,  as  exceedingly  rich  and  popu- 
lous.   The  Indians,  Herodotus  observes,  are 

hero'e  honour  is  concerned,  that  he  makee  no  mention  of  the 
letter  to  Crateriu :  a  document,  the  genninenen  of  which 
seemi  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt  I^  its  direction,  which 
could  hardly  hare  occurred  to  a  former.  Mr.  Williams  b 
equally  guarded  on  this  point,  and  asks,  But  toAy  should  we 
doubt  the  united  testimony  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus  J  &c. 
almost  as  if  he  knew  that  the  greater  part  of  his  readera 
wonld  not  be  able  to  answer  the  question. 

*  So  Ritter,  Asien,  iy.,  i.,  p.  445.  Van  Bohlen  (Indian,  i., 
p.  64),  who  likewise  considers  Caspatyrus  as  Cashmire, 
takes  the  river  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  i  v.,  44,  for  the  Cabol 
Rirer.  But  in  the  same  pof  e  he  expresses  a  doubt  wheth- 
er the  voyage  described  by  Herodotus  was  ever  made. 

t  These  are  generally  snppowd  to  be  the  aboriginal  negr* 
population  from  which  the  Farias  are  belieTod  to  descend. 
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by  far  the  most  numeroas  race  of  men  we 
know :  and  the  tribute  of  the  Indian  satrapy 
amounted  to  a  third  of  the  whole  that  Darius 
received ;  all,  according  to  him,  arising  from 
the  gold  found  in  the  northern  mountains.  But 
many  other  costly  and  useful  productions  of  In- 
dia, as  cotton,  spices,  ivoiy,  and  precious  stones, 
were  very  early  known  in  the  west,  chiefly,  it 
appears,  through  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  Phoenicians.  *At  the  battle  of  Arbela  the 
Greeks  for  the  first  time  saw  elephants,  which 
they  heard  bad  been  brought  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  To  Alexander  and  his  companions 
India  appeared  from  a  distance  as  a  new  world, 
of  indefinite  extent,  and  abounding  in  wonders 
and  riches.  Even  without  any  other  induce- 
ment, he  must  eagerly  have  desired  to  explore 
and  subdue  it. 

During  the  campaigns  of  the  last  two  years, 
he  had  met  with  opportunities  of  gaining  better 
information  about  India  than  was  to  ^  found 
in  Herodotus  or  Ctesias.  Among  the  followers 
of  Bessus  was  an  Indian  chief,  or  leader  of  mer- 
cenaries, named  Sisycottus,  who,  when  Bessus 
fell  into  Alexander's  hands,  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  became  firmly  attached  to  him. 
The  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Indus  might  afterward  have  been 
confirmed  by  an  embassy  which  Alexander  re- 
ceived in  Sogdiana,  from  a  prince  whose  name 
is  written  by  the  Greeks  Omphis,  or  Mophis, 
and  who  reigned  over  the  rich  tract  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  Upper  Indus  and  the 
Hydaspes  (Behut  or  Jhelum),  the  westernmost 
of  ttie  five  great  tributaries  from  which  the 
whole  eastern  basin  of  the  Indus,  down  to  their 
confluence  with  it,  takes  the  name  of  the  Pend- 
jab.  His  capital  Taxila,  from  which  he  is  more 
conunonly  entitled  Taxiles,  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance from  either  stream,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  large  and  splendid  city,  though  its  site 
has,  perhaps,  not  yet  been  discovered.*  The 
King  of  Taxila  had  ofl*ered  his  alliance  to  Alex- 
ander, and  sought  aid  from  him  against  a  pow- 
erful neighbour ;  and  thus  Alexander  ascertain- 
ed that  the  state  of  things  ii^this  part  of  India 
was  highly  favourable  to  his  projected  invasion. 
The  distribution  of  power  in  the  Pendjab  ap- 
pears to  have  fluctuated  as  much  in  the  earliest 
times  to  which  we  can  ascend  in  its  history,  as 
it  has  in  those  nearest  to  our  own  days.  Ctesias 
spoke  of  the  king  of  the  Indians,!  as  if  all  India, 
so  far  as  it  was  known  to  him,  was  comprised 
under  a  single  monarchy.  This  king  was  an 
ally  of  Artaxerxes,  to  whom  he  sent  presents,^ 
but  not,  it  appears,  as  tokens  of  inferiority. 
Hence  we  may  collect  that,  when  Ctesias 
wrote,  a  great  part  of  the  country  on  the  Per- 
sian frontier  was  united  under  one  powerful 
ruler.  But  in  its  ordinary  condition  it  seems 
to  have  been  subdivided  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  which  were  not  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  its  inhabitants  were  on  this  account 
branded,  by  the  eastern  Indians,  whose  kings 
reigned  by  divine  right,  as  a  lawless  race.v 

*  The  claims  of  the  Tope  of  MuukianUt  (Elphinitone,  p. 
79)  to  auch  antiqaity  are  very  doubtfal. 

t  Ind.,  Sa,  97,  8d.  ^      i  Ibid.,  38. 

^  Rltter,  Asien,  ir.,  p.  450.  Lawen,  de  Pentapotaraia 
IndJca,  p.  23.  ^Apdrptot  (Arrian,  Pen  pi.,  p.  37,  ed.  Uuds.), 
Arftahtn4,  x*  Arattaa,  kinglett.  The  nickname  aeems  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  whole  population  of  the  Pendjab, 
:hoa  h  it  happened  that  in  Alezaader't  time  tlie  part  west 


Through  some  revolttlons,  no  record  of  which 
has  been  preserved,  a  great  part  of  it  had,  in 
Alexander's  time,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
three  princes,  the  Taxiles  already  mentioned, 
and  two  who  were  kinsmen,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Porus.  The  most  powerful  of  these  was  the 
inmiediate  neighbour  of  Taxiles ;  his  territories 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Hydaspes.  It  was  against 
him  that  the  King  of  Taxila  sought  to  strength- 
en himself  by  an  alliance  with  &e  Macedonian 
conqueror. 

The  accounts  which  Alexander  received  of 
the  population  and  resources  of  the  country  he 
was  about  to  enter,  together  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  great  length  of  time  that  would  be 
requisite  for  re-enforcements  to  reach  him 
there,  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  his  Indian  expedition. 
But  the  European  force  which  he  had  at  his 
disposal  for  this  purpose  can  hardly  have 
amounted  to  a  greater  number  than  he  at  first 
brought  over  into  Asia ;  for,  besides  the  mani- 
fold losses  this  part  of  his  army  had  suffered  in 
the  last  two  years,  and  the  garrisons  and  colo- 
nies which  had  been  drawn  from  it,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  leave  a  corps  of  10,000  infantry 
and  3600  horse  in  Bactria,  under  the  conmiand 
of  the  satrap  Amyntas.  Yet  he  marched  into  In- 
dia at  the  head  of  120,000  foot  and  16,000  horse.* 
Of  these  we  must  suppose  that  at  least  70,000 
were  Asiatic  troops.  A  considerable  part  of 
these  auxiliaries  were  drawn  from  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana,  and  from  the  neighbouring  Scythian 
honles  ;  and  they  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  strengthening  his  army  and  of  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  conquered  lands  from  which 
they  were  withdrawn.  With  the  same  object, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  boys  who  were  taken 
from  their  homes  to  receive  Greek  training, 
were  undoubtedly  collected  in  the  northeast 
provinces.  According  to  Curtius,  it  was  just 
before  he  set  out  for  India  that  Alexander  or- 
dered a  levy  of  30,000  youths,  to  serve  at  once 
as  hostages  and  soldiers. 

The  summer  of  837  had  scarcely  begun,  when 
he  crossed  the  mountains  by  a  shorter  route 
than  he  had  taken  in  the  winter  of  329,1  which 
brought  him  in  ten  days  to  Alexandria.  Here 
he  found  reason  to  remove  the  governor  whom 
he  had  lefl  there,  and,  having  appointed  Nicanor 
in  his  room,  descended  the  valley  of  the  Cabul 
River  to  Nicasa.  This,  according  to  the  most 
probable  conjecture,  was  the  new  name  which 
he  gave  to  the  city  otherwise  called  Ortospa- 
na,  or  Cabura,  the  site  of  the  modern  Cabul, 
where  he  made  a  sacrifice  to  Athene,  perhaps 
to  place  it  under  her  protection.  He  then  ad 
vanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Cophen,  the  river 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Cabul  River 
with  the  Pendjshir,  a  larger  stream,  which 
meets  it  from  the  northwest.  Here,  in  con- 
formity to  his  summons,  he  was  met  by  Taxiles, 
and  by  several  chiefs  from  the  country  west  of 
the  Indus,  bringing  presents,  such  as  were  ac- 
counted the  must  honourable ;  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  for  elephants,  they  promised  all 
they  possessed,  which,  however,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  five-and-twenty.    The  satrapy  of 

of  the  Acesines  waa  under  kingly  goTerament.  Laaaen, 
a.  I.,  ipeaks  of  this  aa  if  it  had  been  a  permanent  dis- 
tinction. 

*  Plat.,  Al ,  00.    Arrian,  Ind.,  10,  who  does  not  mention 
tha  caTaliy.  t  Stjabo,  xr.,  p.  SOT,  Tknchn. 
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the  Paropamisade,  west^bf  the  Cophen,  or 
Pendjshir,  was  committed  to  Tyriaspes.  Alex- 
ander now  dirided  his  forces.  He  sent  He- 
phsstion  and  Perdtccas,  with  a  strong  diyision, 
accompanied  by  the  Indian  chiefs,  down  the 
Tale  of  the  Cophen  to  the  Indus,  to  prepare  a 
bridge  for  the  passage  of  the  army,  while  he 
himself  directed  his  march  into  the  mountains 
north  of  the  Cophen,  and  included  between  it 
and  the  Indas.*  Here  lay  the  territories  of 
three  warlike  tribes,  the  Aspasians  or  Hippa- 
sians,  Guraeans,  and  Assacenians.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  campaign,  which  occupied  the  rest 
of  the  year,  do  not  require  to  be  related  here 
with  all  the  military  details  which  belonged  to 
Arrian's  subject.  It  seems  that  Alexander  was 
hiduced  to  take  the  upper  road,  not  so  much 
because  he  desired  to  reduce  the  mountaineers 
as  because  he  had  learned  that  it  led  through  a 
country  which  was  both  better  supplied  with 
provisions,  and,  on  the  whole,  preaented  fewer 
obstacies  (since  the  streams  would  be  more 
easily  crossed  near  their  sources,  while  the  cli- 
mate was  more  temperate)  than  he  was  likely 
to  meet  with  if  he  kept  closer  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cophen.t 

He  first  ascended  the  rugged  vale  of  the 
Choes,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  called 
Choaspes  and  Evaspla  by  the  Greeks ;  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Cophen,  apparently  the  modem  Ka- 
mah,  or  Kashgar,  which  falls  into  it  at  the  east- 
em  foot  of  the  great  mountain  pile  called  the 
Khoond,  in  which  the  Caucasus  projects  sonth- 
ward  towards  the  Khyber  range,  ^is  vale 
led  into  the  territory  of  the  Aspasians,  where, 
having  taken  two  of  the  smaller  towns,  leaving 
Craterus  to  subdue  the  rest  of  the  southern 
district,  he  himself  marched  northward  against 
the  capital,  Gorydala,  which  stood  on  the  east^ 
em  bank  of  the  Choes.  On  his  approach,  the 
natives  set  fire  to  their  eity,  and  fled  into  the 
heart  of  their  mountams ;  but  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  invader,  and  their  chief  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Ptolemy.  He  then  crossed  over  to  the 
city  of  Arigeum,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  As- 
pasian  territory.    This  he  also  found  reduced 

ty  ashes,  and  deserted  by  its  inhabitants ;  and 

I        ■  ■■■■■■   .1    ■  I      ■ 

*  An  optAion  of  such  a  man  aa  ScUoaaarmoat  alwaya  da- 
■arre  notice,  and,  therefore,  the  reader  ought  to  be  inform- 
ed that  Schloner  (i.,  3,  p.  133)  takee  an  entireij  diflereot 
view  of  Alezandar'a  march  from  fiactria  to  the  Cophen. 
He  aaja, "  Alexander  mnit  probablj  have  found  the  naareat 
rood  to  Cabal  bj  Bamian  too  difficnit,  for  he  took  the  other, 
which  leads  from  the  aonthem  part  <^  the  provinoe  of  Baikh 
(from  Gboraut)  to  Kandahar,  and  aooompliriied  thia  march 
in  ten  da^a.    Thence  he  marched  up  the  River  Uigundab 
bj  Ghizni,  which  his  Greeks  called  Nrsa,  to  Cabal  or  Ari- 
penm,  and  then  down  the  River  Cabul,  which  the  ancients 
named  Kuphes,  to  its  conflaenoe  with  the  Indna  at  Attook, 
the  ancient  Taxila."    Bnt  Strabo  (zr.,  p,  307,  Tanchn.), 
oa  the  contrary,  says  expressly  that  Alexander,  on  his  re- 
turn, croaaed  the  Paropamisas  b;^  a  shorter  route  than  he 
had  taken  on  his  road  to  Baotria,  and  then  directed  his 
march  straight  towards  India.    Thia  seems  dearly  to  prave 
that  h«  did  not  paaa  throagh  Candahar  or  Ohizni.    As  ha 
had  before  oraaaed  the  moantaina  in  the  winter,  the  dbort- 
est  route  was  probably  then  impracticable.    Sehloaaer  aa- 
aigns  no  reason  for  fixing  Nysa  at  or  near  Ohizni.    Nisa 
lay  (Arr.,  ▼.,  1)  in  the  conntiy'  between  the  Cophen  and  the 
Indaa,  the  same  highlanda  in  which  lay  the  towna  which 
ScUoeser  himself  (p.  187)  describes  aa  titnate  in  the  moant- 
aina of  Hindakuh. 

t  Strmbo,  zv.,  p.  968,  Tanchn.  It  seema  neoaasary  to  in- 
torprtf;  the  paasage  thas,  on  account  of  the  oondoding  sen* 
taaee,  which  aasigns  the  reason  why  Alexander  croeaed  the 
Cophen,  and  snbdued  the  mountain  region  eastward.  Oth- 
erwise it  woald  seem  that  the  description  of  the  drought 
and  the  heat  waa  meant  for  the  seoth  of  India,  and  not  for 
ittB  TBiley  of  Cabal. 

Vol-,  n.— G  O 


as  it  commanded  an  important  pass  bctweoB 
the  vale  of  the  Choes  and  that  of  the  Guraeus, 
another  tributary  of  the  Cophen  (probably  the 
Penjkore),  he  ordered  Craterus,  who  had  here 
rejoined  the  great  army,  to  rebuild  it,  while  he 
himself  advanced  into  the  interior  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives.  He  defeated  their  collected  for- 
ces, and  gathered  a  vast  booty,  including  40,000 
captives,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cattle,  irom  which  he  selected 
some  of  the  finest  to  be  sent  into  Macedonia. 
He  then,  with  some  difficulty,  effected  the  pas- 
sage of  the  deep  and  rapid  Gureus,  and  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Assacenians.  They  did  not 
venture  to  keep  the  field,  but  trusted  to  the 
strength  of  their  towns.  In  Massaga,  their 
capit^,  their  chief  had  prepared  to  defeiid  him- 
self with  the  aid  of  7000  mercenaries  from  the 
Pendjab.  But  when,  after  a  short  siege,  he 
was  killed  by  a  dart  firom  an  engine,  the  garri- 
son capitulated,  and  Alexander  accepted  the 
surrender  of  the  place,  on  the  condition  that 
the  mercenaries  should  join  his  army.  But 
they  discovered  a  degree  of  patriotism  which 
he  had  not  looked  for.  They  were  so  averse 
from  the  thought  of  turning  their  arms  against 
their  countrymen,  that,  having  marched  out  and 
encamped  on  a  hill  by  themselves,  they  medita- 
ted miJcing  their  escape  in  the  night.  AlezaiV' 
der  was  apprized  of  their  design,  and,  though 
they  had  not  begun  to  execute  it— with  less 
^nerosity  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
him,  even  if  mercy  was  oat  of  the  question- 
surrounded  the  hiO  with  his  troops,  and  cut 
them  all  to  pieces.  Then,  holding  the  capite- 
lation  to  have  been  broken,  he  stormed  the  de- 
fenceless city,  where  the  <^ers  mother  and 
daughter  fell  into  his  hands. 

Two  strongholds,  named  Ora  and  Bazira,  re* 
mained  to  be  reduced  in  the  district  between 
the  Guraeus  and  the  Indus ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Ora,  which  probably  lay  farthest  eastward, 
had  received  promises  of  support  from  a  neigh- 
bouring prince  named  Abisares,  who,  according 
to  this  and  the  other  indications  afiR>rded  by  his 
proceedings,  must  have  reigned  over  Cashmire, 
a  part  of  which  is  said  to  bear  a  name  of  very 
similar  sound.  Alexander,  however,  anticipa 
ted  the  arrival  of  these  succours  by  the  capture 
of  Ora,  where  he  found  some  elephants ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Bazira,  now  despairing  of 
their  own  safety,  fied  to  another  place  of  ref- 
uge, which  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  soon 
became  crowded  with  fugitives^ from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  This  was  a  hill  fort  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Indus,  not  for  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Cophen.  Its  Indian  name  seenw 
to  have  been  slightly  distorted  by  the  Greeks 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  into  that  oi 
Aomus,  which  answered  to  its  extraordinaiy 
height,  as  above  the  flight  of  a  bird.  It  was 
precipitous  on  all  sides,  and  accessible  only  by 
a  single  path  cut  in  the  rock,  though  in  one  di 
rection  it  was  connected  with  a  range  of  hills « 
but  its  summit  was  an  extensive  plain  of  fruit 
fill  soil,  partly  clothed  with  wood,  and  contain 
ing  copious  springs.  The  traditions  of  the 
country  concerning  its  insurmountable  strength 
seem  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  fable  which 
spread  through  the  Macedonian  camp,  that  Her- 
cules himself  had  assailed  it  without  success. 
Alexander  did  not  need  this  inducement  to  ex- 
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cite  him  to  the  andertaking.  The  opinion  of 
the  natives,  which  had,  led  so  many  to  take 
shelter  there,  was  a  sufficient  motive.  It  had 
been  a  principle,  to  which  he  owed  most  of  his 
conquests,  to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred b^  any  natural  difficulties;  and  he  re- 
solved to  maJce  Aomos  his  own.  On  his  road 
southward,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus, 
he  passed  through  the  district  of  Peucelaotis, 
80  called  after  its  chief  city,  Peucela,  which 
lay  west  of  the  Indus,  though  it  has  given  its 
name  to  the  modem  Puckhelee  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.*  Its  ruler,  Astes,  whose  ter- 
ritory stretched  southward  beyond  the  Cophen, 
had  maintained  his  independence  against  He- 
phstotion  and  Perdiccas,  in  a  city  which  they 
besieged  for  thirty  days,  on  their  march  east- 
ward. But  he  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  and  the 
place  having  been'  stormed,  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Sangaras,  one  of  his  subjects  who 
had  revolted  from  him.  Peucela  surrendered 
to  Alexander  on  his  passage,  and  he  occupied 
it  with  a  Macedonian  garrison.  He  then  ad- 
vanced to  a  city  called  Ecbolima,  which  lay 
veiy  near  to  the  foot  of  Aomus,  and  here  he 
left  Graterus,  with  orders  to  lay  in  a  great  stock 
of  provisions ;  for  the  reports  he  had  heard  of 
Aornus,  though  they  did  not  shake  his  resolu- 
tion, made  him  doubt  whether  he  might  not  be 
forced  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

The  sight  of  the  place  itself,  when  he  en- 
camped before  it,  probably  suggested  no  bettei^ 
hopes.  But  he  had  not  long  arrived  at  it,  be* 
fore  he  received  information  of  a  rugged  and 
difficult  track  that  led  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
separated  by  a  hollow  of  no  great  depth,  though 
of  considerable  width,  from  the  rock.  By  this 
path  he  sent  Ptolemy,  with  a  body  of  light 
troops,  who  reached  the  summit  before  he  was 
noticed  by  the  garrison,  and  immediately,  as  he 
had  been  ordered,  threw  up  an  intrenchment, 
and  by  a  fire-signal  announced  his  success  to 
the  camp  below.  The  Indians  attempted  In 
▼ain  to  dislodge  him  from  hm  position ;  and  the 
next  day  Alexander,  by  a  hard  struggle,  not- 
withstanding their  vigorous  resistance,  joined 
him  there  with  the  rest  of  the  aimy.  He  now 
availed  himself  of  his  superior  numbers,  and 
began  to  cany-  a  moand  across  the  hollow.  He 
.took  part  in  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  and 
the  whole  army,  animated  by  his  example  and 
exhortations,  prosecuted  it  with  restless  assi- 
duity. It  advanced  at  the  rate  of  a  furlong  a 
day ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  a  small  detachment 
of  Macedonians  took  possession  of  a  little  peak, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  rock,  where,  it 
seems,  they  were  protected  by  the  missiles  with 
^^ch  the  besieged  were  now  continually  as- 
sfdled ;  and  the  army  redoubled  its  efforts  to 
connect  the  mound  with  this  point  But  the 
Indians,  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  with  which 
a  handful  of  men  had  seiseed  this  vantage-ground, 
and  alarmed  by  tiie  progress  of  the  wor]^  began 
to  despair  of  resistance,  and  to  meditate  flight. 
They  sent  envoys  to  treat  of  terms  of  capitula- 
tion ;  but  their  intention  was  only  to  amuse 
Alexander  until  nightfall,  and  then  to  make 
their  escape.  He,  however,  was  apprized  of 
their  design,  and  permitted  them  partly  to  ex- 
ecute it.  But  while  they  were  stealing  out  of 
the  place,  he  scaled  the  deserted  wall  with  a 

*  RenaoU,  Mamair  of  a  Map  of  Hindoatan,  p.  147. 


part  of  his  guard,%entered  the  fortress,  and 
chased  the  fugitives,  with  great  slaughter,  into 
the  plains  below.  The  capture  of  the  rock, 
which  had  baffled  the  assaults  of  Hercules,  waa 
celebrated  with  solenm  sacrifices,  and  sopplied 
a  fresh  theme  for  the  eloquence  of  Agis  and 
Anaxarehus. 

The  government  of  this  important  fortress 
was  conunitted  to  Sisycottus ;  and  the  satrapy 
of  the  newly-conquered  districts  between  the 
Cophen  and  the  Indus  to  Nicanor.*  But  tbe 
spirit  of  the  mountaineers  was  not  yet  subdued. 
Alexander  had  scarcely  left  the  Assacenian  ter- 
ritory before  it  was  roused  to  revolt  by  a  broth- 
er of  the  chief  who  had  fallen  at  Massaga ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  taken  Aomoe,  the  conqueror 
retraced  his  steps  into  the  mountains,  to  sap 
press  this  insurrection.!  He  was  the  more 
anxious  to  reduce  the  rebel,  because  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  number  of  elephants.  But  when 
he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Dyrta,  in  the  insnr- 
gent  district,  he  found  it  deserted  by  its  inhab- 
itants, and  could  not  even  obtain  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  movements  of  the  fugitives.  He 
therefore  despatched  Nearchus  and  Antiochns 
to  scour  the  country  towards  the  northwest, 
while  he  himself  opened  a  road,  which  no  army 
had  ever  before  trodden,  to  the  banks  of  the  In- 
dus. On  his  way  he  took  some  of  the  natives, 
who  informed  him  that  the  main  body  of  their 
countrymen  had  fled  into  the  dominions  of  Abis- 
area,  but  that  they  had  left  their  elephants  in 
the  thickets,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.} 
With  th^aid  of  native  hunters  Alexander  cap- 
tured thebeasts,  and  then  built  a  fleet,  in  which 
he  dropped  down  the  stream  to  the  bridge  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him  by  Hephaestion  and 
Perdiccas,  where  he  arrived,  it  appears,  towards 
Uie  end  of  the  year  827. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  in  the 
highlands  between  the  Cophen  and  the  Indus, 
and,  it  seems,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gurfleaos, 
that  the  Macedonians  were  struck  with  some 
appearances  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and 
the  manners  of  the  natives,  and  probably,  also, 
by  the  sound  of  some  names,  which  reminded 
them  of  the  legends  of  Dionysus,  whose  fabu- 
lous conquests  were  now  so  often  mentioned  by 
Alexander's  flatterers,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
alting the  living  hero,  whom  they  proposed  to 
deify,  above  the  god.  Euripides,  a  bold  inno- 
vator in  many  things,  had,  in  one  of  his  finest 
tragedies,  described  the  expedition  of  Dionysus 
to  the  remote  east,  and  had  carried  him  as  far 
as  Bactria,  a  greater  distance,  it  seems,  Hon 
he  had  been  made  to  reach  by  any  preceding 
poet.  But  as  there  was  no  reason  why  the  vic- 
torious and  beneflcent  career  of  the  wine-giving 
son  of  2^us  should  have  stopped  there,  it  could 


*  So,  perhaps,  Arrian*i  •tatement,  it.,  S8,  in  which  Vtcr 
•en,  p.  376,  anspects  an  error,  may  be  reconciled  with  twi 
which  follows.  T.,  8.  The  eatrapj  of  Philippue  m»r  "*• 
begjun  south  or  the  Ccmhen.  ^^ 

t  It  is  amnsinfflT  characteristic  to  find  Droysen,  p-  ^ 
talking  of  Alexanitor's  just  anger  against  the  insurgentt: 
u  if  a  robber  had  art^Wto  be  angry  when  a  man  whom  m 
has  knocked  down  gets  up  again,  and  tries  to  recover  ow 

X  Arrians*s  namti?e  can  hardly  be  reconciled  ^*!»  ^Jji^ 
Cnrtins  (viii.,  12),  if  his  Eryx,  the  Aphricas  of  woyj 
(xriii.,  M),  is  the  same  perwm  with  the  Assacenian  cWJi. 
for,  aoconiingto  Cnttitts  and  Diodonis,  his  bead  was  o^J'^ 
to  Alexander  by  his  own  soldiers.  The  scene  of  "••!?" 
phant  chase  is  snppoaed  to  hare  lain  near  Mollai,  about  iss 
coofloence  of  the  Indaa  and  the  Abbasseen. 
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fiOt  ue  surprising  if  traceiiof  his  presence  were 
discovered  farther  eastward.  And  so  we  read, 
that  Alexander  came  to  a  city  called  Nysa, 
which  boasted  of  Dionysus  as  its  founder,  and, 
as  evidence  of  the  fact,  showed  the  ivy  and  lau- 
rel which  he  had  planted  ;*  a  sight  new  to  the 
Macedonians  since  they  had  left  their  native 
land.  And  tear  the  city  was  the  mountain 
which  he  had  named  Meros,  or  Meru,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  marvellous  birth.  The  Macedonians, 
it  is  said,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mountain, 
wove  themselves  chalets  of  the  ivy  that  grew 
in  the  thickets  on  its  sides,  and  joyfidly  hymned 
the  heart-cheering  Power.  Alexander  sacri- 
ficed to  his  divine  predecessor,  and  permitted 
his  colony,  which  is  described  as  an  aristocrat- 
ical  republic^  under  a  chief  named  Acnphis,  to 
retain  its  liberty  and  laws. 

We  have  too  many  instances  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  natives  of  India  have  humoured 
the  fancy  of  Europeans  about  their  mythology, 
to  be  much  surprised  tiiat  the  Gureans  should 
have  adopted  the  fable  of  Dionysus,  which  they 
may  have  learned  frcMn  the  questions  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  have  dexterously  turned  to  their 
own  profit,  t  Alexander,  Arrian  observes,  was 
gratified  by  their  story,  and  wished  it  to  be  be- 
Beved  that  he  was  then  treading  in  the  stepe 
of  Dionysus ;  for  he  hoped  that  the  Macedoui- 
ans,  roused  by  emulation,  would  be  the  more 
willing'to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  expedition,  in 
which  he  purposed  to  pass  the  utmost  distance, 
that  had  been  reached  by  thfe  divine  conquercfr. 
If  we  may  depend  on  this  observation,  it  would 
prove  that  he  had  not  yet  thought  of  any  limit 
to  his  own  jirogress  within  the  farthest  bounds 
of  the  Eastern  world. 

Aristobulus  related,  that  the  spring  (326)  had 
only  just  begun  when  Alexander  ended  his  cam- 
paign in  the  mountains ;  and,  according  to  Ar- 
rian's  chronology — which,  however,  as  will  be 
seen,  there  is  some  reason  to  question — ^it  can- 

*  The  name  of  Nvn,  which  wm  m  oelebnted  in  the  le- 
nnds  of  Dionyvas  that  it  accompanied  him  in  all  hit  wan- 
oeringa,  was  probably  invented  for  this  story  by  the  writers 
who  pot  it  into  the  form  in  which  it  ti  related  by  Arrian. 
Bat  if,  «s  Van  Bohlen  conjectures  (Indien,  i.,  p.  143),  the 
raafe  of  ParopamisQS  was  properly  Parofmua*  (oAove 
JV«m),  Alexander's  soldiers  mast  have  heanl  some  name  in 
this  &triet  of  similar  sound.    It  is,  however,  remarkable, 
that  in  the  Indian  mythology  (Van  Bohlen,  p.  141),  the  sun 
baa  the  name  of  Smradevatj  the  wine-god,  and  is  bom  of 
JVw,  night.    KJtter,  who  a  few  years  ago  (Asian,  iv.,  i.,  p. 
449)  seemed  inclined  to  adopt  Van  Bohlen's  derivation  para 
upa  NistL,  in  his  late  cmy  ou  the  Topes,  p.  37,  decides  in 
fiivoor  of  another,  Paro  Yami — the  mountain  city,  taking 
Bamiyvn  for  the  place  which  thus  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  range.    The  country  of  the  Gnraans,  it  has  been 
eoDJectarsd,  answers  to  that  of  the  remarkable  people  called 
by  the  Mohammedans  of  India  Cafirs  (Unbelievera),  of  whom 
an  interesting  aoooojit  is  given  in  the  Appendix  (C)  of  El- 
phiastone's  Cabul.    Their  valleys,  it  is  said  (p.  018),  pro- 
dnoe  large  quantities  of  grapee,  wild  and  cultivated.    It  is 
rather  snrprising  that  Arrian  does  not  mention  the  vines  of 
Nysa.     They  are,  however,  included  in  the  description 
given  by  Cnrtios  of  Mount  MeroB,viii,  10,  13.    The  Cafirs 
(Qphinstone,  p.  flS6)  of  both  sexes  drink  wine  to  great  ex- 
cess.    Persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  dance  with 
gnat  vehemenoe,  using  many  geaticnlationa,  and  beating 
the  ground  with  great  ioroe,  to  a  music  which  is  generally 
qoick,  but  varied  and  wild.    Such  usages  would  certainly 
have  struck  the  Macedonians  as  Bacchanalian. 

t  Acnphis,  we  are  told  bv  Arrian  (v.,  1),  came  at  the 
head  c^  an  emban^,  to  imjuore  the  conqueror's  clemency 
far  the  ookmj  of  Dionysus.  They  find  him  sitting  in  his 
tent,  still  covered  with  dust  from  the  day's  march,  and  in 
full  armour,  leaniiw  on  hie  spear.  They  prostnte  them- 
malrea  before  him  ror  a  time  m  silent  awe.    Acuphis  then 

Lee  a  speech,  such  as  might  have  been  put  into  his 

ith  by  Aaaacarchiis. 


not  have  been  later  than  March  when  he  cross- 
ed the  Indus,  probably  a  little  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Cophen.  He  celebrated  his  arri- 
val on  the  eastern  bank  by  ^  solemn  sacrifice, 
and  soon  after  met  Taxiles,  who  had  come  out, 
with  his  army  and  his  elephants,  to  greet  him, 
and  conduct  him  to  his  capital,  with  professions 
of  the  most  entire  submission  and  devotion.  It 
is  possible,  and,  indeed,  it  must  be  supposed,  if 
we  Ibllow  Aristobulus,  that  he  made  a  stay  of 
considerable  length  at  TaxUa;f  for  here,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  he  experienced  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer  rains,t  which  are  not 
known  to  fall,  in  the  Pendjab,  before  June  or 
July.t  It  is  certain  that  he  there  received  an 
embassy  from  Abisares,  which  was  brought  by 
the  prince's  own  brother,  and  by  some  of  his 
principal  nobles,  as  well  as  from  another  Indian 
chief,  named  Doxares.  It  appears,  also,  not- 
withstanding Arrian*s  silence  on  the  subject, 
that  he  sent  an  envoy  to  Porus  to  demand  trib- 
ute, and  to  say  that  he  expected  to  be  met  by 
him  ou  his  western  frontier.  Tlie  answer  of 
Porus  breathed  defiance;  he  would  meet  the 
invader  at  the  entrance  of  his  kingdom,  but  in 
arms.  But  about  the  same  time  he  received 
an  embassy,  of  a  different  tenour,  from  the  oth- 
er prince  of  that  name.  This  Porus,  who  was 
jealous  of  his  kinsman's  power,  and  hoped  to 
profit  by  his  fall,  sent  ofifers  of  submission  to  the 
stranger.  He  was,  perhaps,  attracted  by  the 
example  and  the  good  fortune  of  Taxiles,  whose 
hospitality  Alexander  requited  with  munificent 
presents,  and  an  enlargement  of  his  territory, 
to  which  he  probably  annexed  some  of  the  new- 
ly-conquered districts  west  of  the  Indus.  But 
Taxiles  purchased  this  advantage  at  the  price 
of  his  independence ;  for  Philippus  was  appoint- 
ed satrap  of  this  part  of  India,  and  a  Macedoni- 
an garrison  was  stationed  in  his  capital. 

It  seems  to  have  been  during  his  stay  at  Tax- 
ila  that  Alexander  was  first  enabled  to  gratify 
his  curiosity  concerning  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Indian  ascetics.  He  had  already 
witnessed  something  similar  at  Corinth,  where 
he  found  Diogenes  living  in  habits  of  simplicity 
not  unworthy  of  the  Eastern  gymnosophisto,  as 
the  Greeks  called  the  sages  who  exposed  them- 
selves, almost  naked,  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
Indian  sky.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that, 
had  he  not  been  Alexander,  he  would  have  been 
Diogenes.  The  independence  of  a  man  who 
had  nothing  to  ask  of  his  royal  visiter  but  that 
he  would  not  stand  between  him  and  the  sun, 
struck  him  as  only  less  desirable  than  the  con- 
quest of  the  world ;  and  he  conceived  a  like  ad- 
miration for  the  Indian  quietisto,  who  manifest- 
ed a  kindred  spirit.  Yet  their  principles  were 
widely  diflferent  from  those  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losopher. Diogenes  thought  he  nad  attained 
the  summit  of  happiness  when  he  had  contract- 
ed his  animal  enjoymenta  within  the  narrowest 
compass,  so  that  fortune  might  have  the  small 
est  possible  hold  on  him.    The  Indian  anchor^ 

*  As  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  Diodorus,  xvli.,  87, 
iv  r^  Taltkov  X^P<f  irpoaamXaii^  r^  iivofuv. 

t  Strabo,  xv.,  p.  S59,  Tauchn. 

t  **  The  southwest  monsoon  commences  in  the  sooth  of 
India  about  the  beginning  of  June,  but  it  gets  later  as  wa 
advance  towards  the  north."  (Elphinstone,  p.  1S6.)  About 
Delhi  it  does  not  begin  till  the  end  of  June,  p.  130.  It  may, 
however,  deserve  to  be  noticed,  that  Baber  (MeOMiin,  p. 
357)  mentions  a  great  flood  caused  by  a  &11  of  nun  in  the 
Duah  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Jhelnm,  on  tto  S9th  of  Febmary. 
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ites  appear  to  ha^e  viewed  their  mortal  exist- 
ence as  a  period  of  training  for  a  final  release 
from  the  body,  which  was  the  highest  object  of 
their  desires,  and  to  have  believed  that  the 
waste  and  abuse  of  life  was  the  best  prep- 
aration for  death.  Alexander,  to  whom  such 
spectacles  were  new,  did  not,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently reflect  that  to  throw  away  life— wheth- 
er in  frivolous  amusements,  or  useless  austeri- 
ties, or  indolent  rumination — ^requires  much  less 
vigour  of  mind  and  energy  of  character  than  to 
spend  it  in  enterprises  even  less  arduous  and 
noble  than  his  own.  He  was  desirous  of  car- 
rying away  with  him  some  of  the  Indian  soph- 
ists as  companions  of  Anaxarchus.*  Fifteen 
of  them  were  pursuing  their  contemplative  ex- 
ercises in  a  grove  near  Taxila,  and  Onesicritus 
was  sent  to  them  with  the  king's  invitation.f 
It  was  rejected  with  disdain1)y  Dandamis,  the 
eldest  and  head  of  the  ccenobites ;  but  one  of 
them — by  the  Greeks  nicknamed  Calanust — 
was  induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  persuasions  of 
Taxiles,  to  accept  it,  and  accompanied  Alexan- 
der to  the  end  of  his  expedition ;  a  sacrifice  of 
his  independence  by  which  he  incurred  the  con- 
tempt of  his  fellow-recluses. 

After  solemn  sacrifices  and  games,  Alexan- 
der resumed  his  march.  He  was  informed  that 
Porus  had  collected  his  forces  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hydaspes,  to  defend  the  passage ;  and  he 
therefore  sent  Coenns  back  to  the  Indus,  with 
orders  to  have  the  vessels  in  which  the  anny 
had  crossed  sawed  each  into  two  or  three  pie- 
ces, and  transported  to  the  Hydaspes.  He  left 
all  his  invalids  at  Taxila,  and  strengthened  his 
Army  with  5000  Indians,  who  were  conmianded 
by  Taxiles  in  person.  On  his  march  he  found 
a  defile,  through  which  his  road  lay,  occupied 
by  a  nephew  of  Porus,  named  Spittacns,  or 
8pitaces,  with  a  body  of  troops.^  These  he 
soon  dispersed,  and  having  arrived,  vnthout  far- 
ther opposition,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hydas- 
pes, beheld  the  whole  army  of  Poms,iwith  be- 
tween 200  and  300  elephants,  drawn  up  on  the 
other  side,  separated  At>m  him  by  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream,  which,  at  the  time  he  reached  it, 
was  perhaps  little  less  than  a  mile  broad.  II 


*  Perhapa,  too,  as  Arrian  aaggests  (Ind.,  c.  15),  for  the 
benefit  of  taeir  medical  skill. 

t  Strabo,  zv.,  p.  290,  Taneliii.  It  has  been  disptited 
irhether  Calanns  and  his  companions  were  Brahmins  or 
Buddhists.  The  langTia|:e  ai  the  Greeks,  Alexander's  con- 
temporaries,  who  scarcely  suspected  the  difference  between 
the  two  religions,  is  of  httle  weight  on  this  qaestion.  But 
it  seems  most  probable  that  they  were  Brahmins.  This  sup- 
position appears  to  agree  best  with  the  attachment  they  die- 
eorer  to  the  soil  of  India,  and  with  the  boast  attributed  to 
Dandamis,  that  he,  no  less  than  Alexander,  was  a  son  of  the 
supreme  God.  (Arrian,  Tii.,  3.)  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  Buddhist  peculiarity  among  them.  The 
distinction  between  the  Brahmins,  the  Samanci,  or  Bad- 
dhists,  and  the  Sarmani,  or  Brahmin  anchorites,  has  been 
clearly  and  convincingly  explained  by  Lassen,  De  fuminibms 
gvibtu  a  iteteriitu  uppellantur  Iiuhntm  pkilosojM.  Welck- 
ei'a  Rhen.  Mas.,  toI.  i.,  where  he  ohserreB,p.  175,  that  the 
title  of  Gymnosophists,  which  was  applied  indiscriminately 
to  ascetics  of  both  religians,  does  not  occur  in  any  Greek 
author  before  Plutarch. 

t  His  proper  name  was  Sphines,  Pint.,  Al.,  65.  Calanus 
was,  it  seems,  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  salutation  Calyanaf 
which  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to  dear  friend. 

)  Polysnus,  iv.,  3,  SI,  who  gives,  indeed,  no  hint  as  to 
the  scene  of  the  action.  But  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  Pittacns  is  the  Spitaces  mentioned  bj  Arrian,  v., 
18, 1  have  not  hesitated  to  place  it  here,  with  Droysen. 
Whether  the  government  of  Spittacus,  who  is  described  by 
Arrian  as  voii&pxm  tUv  rairff  'Iv^wy,  extended  west  of  the 
Hydaspes,  is  another  qaestion. 

I  The  exact  points  at  which  Alexander  encamped  on  the 


Porus  had  stationed  posts  at  various  points 
up  and  down  the  river  to  watch  the  enemy's 
motions,  and  Alexander  spent  some  time  rec- 
onnoitering  the  country  on  the  right  bank.  To 
distract  the  attention  of  Poms,  he  divided  his 
army  into  several  columns,  with  which  he  mada 
frequent  excursions  in  various  directions,  as  if 
uncertain  where  he  should  attAnpt  a  passage. 
He  then  gave  out  that  he  had  resolved  to  wait 
for  the  more  favourable  season,  when  the 
streams  should  have  shrunk  within  their  ordi- 
nary beds,  and  ordered  magazines  of  provisions 
to  be  formed,  as  for  a  long  sojourn.  It  seems, 
indeed,  surprising  that  he  did  not  defer  his  ex- 
pedition until  the  end  of  the  monsoon,  the  na- 
ture and  duration  of  which  he  must  now  have 
learned  from  the  natives.  He  may,  it  is  true, 
have  suspected  their  accounts  of  exaggeration ; 
but  perhaps,  also,  he  was  enoonra^i  by  the 
persuasion  that  his  own  troops  were  able  to 
sustain  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  better 
than  any  others,  and  by  the  thought  that  the 
greater  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  field,  the 
more  likely  that  he  might  gain  a  passage  by 
surprise.  He  had  very  soon  satisfied  himself 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  croes 


^pdMMC,  and  craesed  it,  seem  to  be  not  dearlv  ascertaiie 
ed.  The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  tae  encamp- 
ment was  either  near  jhelum  and  Rotas,  or  near  Jhelalpore, 
about  sixteen  miles  lower  down.  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his 
suite,  who  crossed  at  the  latter  place  (C^ul,  p.  80),  were 
struck  by  the  vreciee  eorreepondenee  betteeen  thi*  part  of  lAe 
Hpdaepee  and  Curtiuye  deeeription  of  the  scene  of  Porus's 
battle^  chiefly,  it  appears,  on  account  of  the  islands,  which, 
are  there  formed  by  the  stream.  On  the  other  hand,  finmea, 
ii.,  p.  49  (who  also  confounds  the  place  either  of  the  encamp* 
ment  or  the  passage  with  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the 
150  stades  or  Alexander's  march  along  the  river  with  the 
distance  of  the  Macedonian  camp  from  its  banks),  obeervee» 
that  the  sunken  rocks  mentioned  by  Curtius  (in  the  de- 
scription of  the  eneamomenif  viii.,  13, 9)  seem  to  point  higli- 
er  up  the  river  near  Jnelum,  where  is  the  more  frequented 
ford  and  the  ordinary  road  from  the  Indus  (see  Rennell*s 
Memoir,  p.  ISS,  but  comparing  Vincent,  i.,  p.  110),  and 
where  the  river  also  forms  several  islands.  About  fifteen 
miles  lower  down,  near  Daralpoor,  he  saw  extensive  mina 
(Gudeenuggur,  Huria  Badshapoor),  which  he  takes  for  those 
of  Nicaa  and  Bucephalia  (describing  them  as  nearly  orao> 
site  to  each  other).  He  seems  not  to  have  obeerved  that, 
according  to  Curtius,  Alexander  marched  iip  the  river  to 
the  place  where  he  croesed.  Bitter  (Asien,  iv.,  i.,  p.  45S), 
though  he  mentions  these  conjectures  of  Bumes  with  ap- 
probation, fixes  on  IHualpoores  the  place  of  crossing,  and 
supposes  the  camp  to  have  been  more  than  twelve  miles 
lower  down,  therefore  below  Jhelalpore,  where,  he  says, 
the  road  from  Taxila  crosses  the  river.  Mr.  Williams  (Al- 
ex., p.  S67)  observes,  "  We  may  be  almost  certain  that  the 
advance  of  the  army  was  along  the  main  road  leading  froni 
Attack  to  Jellick-pore"  (perhaps  a  misprint  for  Mullick- 
pore  or  Jilla-pore,  two  names  which  are  dose  together  in 
Arrowsmith*s  map).  Vincent  would  place  the  encampment 
much  lower  down ;  for  he  thinks  it  evident  that  the  woodr 
island,  where  Alexander  crossed,  is  no  other  than  that  ot 
Jamad,  which  was  defended  by  Chehabeddin  against  Ti- 
mour  (Cheref.,  iii.,  o  10),  about  twenty-eight  miles,  ac- 
dbrding  to  him,  below  Rotu ;  and  he  meets  the  objectioQ 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the  modem  direction  of  the  high 
road  from  the  Indus  by  thecoigecture  that  the  road  ha*  iteen 
diverted  to  Rotae  only  becauee  the  iebmd  afforded  a  strong 
post,  which  in  India  i*  always  a  source  of  eacaetioH.  And  he 
thinks  that,/rom  the  resistance  of  Chehdbeddinj  it  may  be 
presumed  tMt  the  island  has  the  adwmty^e  of  high  ground 
and  woodSj  as  described  by  Arrian.  Droysen,  adopting 
Vincent's  hypothesis,  and  building  upon  the  last-mentioned 
conjecture,  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  Jamad  aa  a  high 
and  woody  island  (p.  389).  But  the  coincidence,  though 
certainly  sneoioas,  is  uncertain  (Plutarch,  from  Alexander's 
letters,  calls  the  island  oh  ^cydAiyv,  Al.,  00) ;  and,  accoid- 
ing  to  Vincent's  reasoning,  Alexander  should  have  encamp- 
ed nearer  to  the  iriand.  J^ysen  thinks  that  we  reoognisa 
the  line  of  Alexander's  march  in  Baber*s  description  of  hia 
own.  But  to  do  so,  we  must  first  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  pass  of  HambAtu,  and  that  of  Bhereh  on  the  Hydaspes. 
(Baber,  p.  S5ft.)  Six  yean  later  (1585),  we  find  Baber  (p 
895)  passing  the  river  Behat  below  Jilem  bv  the  ford 
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In  the  faop  of  the  enemy,  because  the  very  sight 
of  the  elephants  would  have  thrown  his  cav^ry 
aito  confusion.  It  only  remained,  therefore,  to 
steal  a  passage  at  sotae  other  point.  His  move- 
ments were  probably  hastened  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  Abisares,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
embassy,  was  on  his  way,  with  his  army,  to  join 
Poms. 

At  the  distance  of  a  day^s  march  above  the 
camp,  at  a  bend  of  the  river  towards  the  west, 
where  the  projecting  right  bank  was  covered 
with  wood,  an  island,  also  thickly  wooded,  part- 
ed the  stream.  This  was  the  spot  which  Alex- 
ander fixed  upon  for  his  attempt.  He  ordered 
the  vessels  brought  in  pieces  from  the  Indns  to 
be  carried  to  it :  the  shelter  of  the  wood  en- 
abled the  workmen  to  put  them  together  again 
unobserved.  Skins  were  also  provided  to  be 
stuffed  with  straw.  In  the  mean  while  he  en- 
deavoured* to  lull  the  enemy's  vigilance  by  a 
series  of  false  alarms.  Night  after  night  he 
sallied  forth  with  his  cavalry,  as  noisily  as  pos- 
sible, and  pushed  up  or  down  the  river,  as  if  to 
attempt  a  passage.  Porus  at  first  drew  out  his 
elephants,  and  moved  towards  the  quarter  from 
which  the  clamour  proceeded ;  but  when  the 
feint  had  been  often  repeated  he  ceased  to  at- 
tend to  it,  and  did  not  stir  his  elephants  for  any 
noise  that  he  might  hear  on  the  other  side. 
Still  farther  to  cover  his  plan,  Alexander  lined 
the  right  bank,  down  to  the  destined  point  of 
embarcation,  with  a  series  of  posts,  within  hear- 
ing of  each  other,  who  were  ordered  to  keep 
up  an  incessant  shouting.  He  then  left  Crate- 
Tus,  with  a  strong  division,  in  the  camp,  with 
orders  to  remain  there  as  long  as  he  saw  the 
elephants  on  the  opposite  bank,  but,  whenever 
they  should  be  withdrawn,  to  attempt  the  pas- 
sage without  loss  of  time.  Meleager,  Attfdus, 
and  Qorgias  were  posted,  with  the  mercena- 
ries, horse  and  foot,  lower  down  the  river,  and 
were  ordered  to  cross  over  as  soon  as  they 
should  see  the  Indians  engaged  with  the  king. 
Alexander  himself  set  out  with  the  flower  of 
his  Macedonian  cavalry,  and  the  Bactrian,  Sog- 
dian,  and  Scythian  auxiliaries,  in  all  about  6000, 
and  a  select  division  of  heavy  and  light  infan- 
try, which  included  the  hypaspists  and  the  bri- 
gades of  Cieitus  and  Coenus.  He  directed  his 
march  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  river  to 
be  concealed  from  the  enemy's  view,  and  about 
sunset  arrived  over  against  the  island.  During 
the  night  a  violent  fall  of  rain,  accompanied  by 
a  terrible  thunder-storm,  a  little  impeded  the 
labonrs  of  the  men ;  but  the  noise  also  served 
to  drown  the  clatter  of  the  axes  and  hammers, 
and  all  the  din  of  preparation,  which  might  oth- 
erwise have  reached  the  post  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

With  the  return  of  light,  the  rain  had  ceased 
and  the  storm  was  hushed,  and  the  troops  were 
immediately  embarked.  The  king  himself,  with 
Ptolemy,*  Perdiccas,  Lysimachus,  and  Seleu- 
cus,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  dynasty,  went 
»     ■  -  ■  ■  .,     ■    .. 

*  So  Aniaa.  And  even  Cartiai  iiMnti<mi  Ptolemy  u 
iMiamit  at  Um  battle  (Tiii.,  14, 15),  though  before  (viii.,  13, 
17)  he  had  sMBtiaiied  him  ea  iif  he  had  been  left  on  the  right 
bank  oppoaite  to  Poms ;  probably  confoanding  him  with 
Ciaterua.  Dronraea,  however,  eeeningly  on  no  other  groand, 
itatea  that  Ptolemy  was  left  in  oommand  of  the  three  diri»> 
ioM,  Meleager,  Attalae,  and  Gorgiaa,  We  require  eome 
hotter  eridence  to  nrore  that  Ptolemy  Vaa  not  an  eyewitneea 
si  the  battle,  which  Aman  na«  deicribed  on  hie  authonty. 


on  board  a  small  galley,  with  a  part  of  the  hy- 
paspists. The  woody  island  concealed  their 
movements  until,  having  passed  it,  they  were 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  left  bank.  Then 
first  they  were  perceived  by  the  Indians  sta- 
tioned there,  who  immediately  rode  off*  at  full 
speed  to  carry  the  tidings  to  their  camp.  In 
the  mean  while  Alexander  proceeded  to  form 
the  cavalry,  which  was  first  landed,  and,  put- 
ting himself  at  their  head,  began  to  advance 
from  the  bank.  But  he  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  not  yet  reached  the  main  land — that  he 
was  on  another  island,  separated  from  it  by  a 
channel  of  no  great  width,  but  which  the  rain 
just  fallen  had  swollen  into  a  formidable  stream. 
A  ford,  however,  barely  passable,  was  at  length 
discovered,  and  the  whole  division  was  fin^y 
drawn  op  in  order  of  battle.  Arrian  seems  to 
say  that  the  infantry  amounted  to  no  more  than 
6000  men ;  but  perhaps  he  meant  to  speak  only 
of  the  two  brigades  of  the  phalanx  ;*  the  whole 
of  the  foot,  including  the  hypaspists  and  the 
light  troops,  may  have  been  nearer  20,000. 
Alexander  pushed  forward  with  his  cavalry  and 
a  corps  of  bowmen,  confident  that,  by  his  supo 
riority  in  this  arm,  he  should  be  enabled  either 
to  rout  the  whole  host  of  Poms,  or,  at  least,  to 
keep  it  engaged  until  the  infantry  came  up  to 
support  him ;  and  it  seems  he  was  not  without 
hope  that  the  tidings  of  his  unexpected  passage 
might  strike  the  enemy  with  such  consterna- 
tion that  they  would  not  wait  for  his  coming, 
and  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
overtake  and  destroy  the  fugitives. 

This  hope,  however,  was  not  fulfilled.  Poms 
was  not  of  a  spirit  to  be  so  easily  overpowered. 
His  first  thought,  when  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence, was  that  there  might  still  be  time  to 
come  up  with  the  enemy  before  they  had  com- 
pleted their  landing,  and  he  immediately  sent 
one  of  his  sons,t  with  2000  cavalry  and  120 
chariots,  towards  the  place.  Alexander,  when 
he  first  saw  this  body,  believed  that  Porus  was 
approaching  with  his  whole  army,  and  sent  the 
horse-bowmen  forward  to  reeonnoiter ;  but,  as 
soon  as  he  had  ascertained  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  he  charged  with  all  his  cavalry.  The 
Indians  scarcely  waited  for  the  shock  of  this 
greatly  superior  force.  Four  hundred  of  them  ' 
were  slain,  and  among  them  the  prince  him- 
self The  chariots,  which  made  their  way 
with  great  difilculty  over  ground  which  the  rain 
had  turned  into  a  swamp,  all  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors. 

Even  this  disaster  did  not  bow  the  courage 
of  Porus ;  but  he  was  perplexed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  at  once  meeting  Alexander's  attack,  and 
defending  the  passage  of  the  river  against  Cra- 
terus.  He  did  not,  however,  hesitate  long; 
but,  leaving  a  part  of  his  elephants  to  check 
Craterus,  advanced  to  the  decisive  conflict  with 
200  of  them,  the  whole  of  his  cavalry  (about 
4000),  800  chariots,  and  the  bulk  of  his  infan- 


*  Droyaea,  oo  the  contiaiy,  tmagiaea  that  they  were  left 
behind  ou  the  right  bank  /e  cover  the  road  from  Catkmirg, 
One  should  have  thought  that  Alexander  could  have  foond 
a  better  nee  for  them  a^aanat  Ponia ,  and  it  ia  not  at  all 
clear  that  he  believed  Abiaaraa  to  be  ao  near  at  hand.  Ar* 
rian  is  eilent  as  to  the  lepoit  mentioned  by  Diodorua  (zriL 
87),  that  Abisarea  waa  on  his  mardi  to  ioin  Poms,  and  was 
only  400  atades  off.  He  merely  apeaaa  of  aa  tatentioa 
(/rcvrfci,  T.,  90)  which,  it  appears,  had  not  been  eo  far  mdi« 
cated  by  any  overt  act  as  to  render  an  apologv  neceesary. 

t  According  to.Cnrtins,  his  brother,  namra  Hagea. 
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txj,  which  amounted  to  about  30,000  men.  Be- 
yond the  swampy  ground  near  the  river,  he 
found  a  tract  of  sandy  soi],  which  now  present- 
ed a  firm  footing,  and  here  he  drew  up  his  for- 
ces to  await  Alexander's  approach.  He  relied 
chiefiy  on  his  elephants,  which  he  placed  in 
front  of  his  line,  at  intervals  of  a  hundred  feet, 
which  were  filled  up  with  infantry :  one  half  of 
the  cavalry  was  posted  at  each  fiank,  and  the 
chariots  in  front  of  them. 

Alexander,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  en- 
emy, made  his  cavalry  halt,  to  aUow  time  for 
the  infantry  to  come  up,  and  recover  breath, 
after  their  long  and  quick  march,  while  he  him- 
self, observing  the  disposition  of  the  hostile 
arxpy,  decided  on  his  plan  of  attack.  It  was 
his  object  to  make  such  use  of  his  cavalry,  in 
which  his  own  strength  lay,  as  to  deprive  Po- 
rus  of  all  the  advantage  he  expected  from  his 
elephants,  and  from  the  superior  numbers  of 
his  foot.  He  posted  himself,  as  usual,  in  the 
fight  wing,  with  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry ; 
but  stationed  Ccenus,  with  two  squadrons,  on 
the  left.  With  his  wonted  sagacity,  he  antici- 
pated that  an  attack  on  the  enemy*s  left  wing 
would  draw  out  the  cavalry  on  the  right  to  pro- 
tect it ;  and  he  ordered  Coenus,  in  this  case,  to- 
fall  on  their  rear.  His  own  phalanx  was  not 
to  be  brought  up  until  the  enemy's  line  should 
have  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  charge 
of  the  cavalry.  The  event  answered  his  ex- 
pectations in  every  point.  The  horse-bowmen 
were  first  ordered  to  advance,  and  threw  the 
enemy  into  some  disorder  by  a  shower  of  ar- 
rows. Alexander  then  led  up  the  rest  of  his 
cavalry  to  the  charge.  The  Indian  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing  was  brought  up  to  the  relief  of 
their  left,  and  was  at  the  same  time  tsJcen  in 
the  rear  by  Ccbuus^  and  charged  by  Alexander 
in  ft'ont  The  whole  body,  in  disorder,  sought 
shelter  in  the  line  of  the  eleplmnts,  and  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  then  advanced  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion,  and  to  support  their 
cavalry.  Yet  the  shock  of  the  huge  animals, 
as  long  as  they  were  under  control,  made 
havoc  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  phalanx,  and 
afforded  time  for  the  Indian  cavalry  to  rally. 
But  when  they  were  driven  in  by  a  second 
charge  of  the  Macedonian  horse,  and  the  en- 
gagement was  crowded  within  anarrower  space, 
the  elephants,  pressed  on  all  sides,  began  to 
grow  unmanageable ;  many  lost  their  drivers, 
and,  madden^  by  wounds,  turned  their  fuiy 
indiscriminately  against  friend  and  foe.  The 
phalanx  then  opened  a  lar^e  space  for  them 
and  eluded  their  onset,  while  the  light  troops 
phed  them  with  their  missiles,  or  mutilated  their 
trunks,  and  drove  them  back  upon  their  own 
ranks,  where,  as  long  as  their  strength  lasted, 
they  spread  havoc  and  confusion.  At  length, 
when  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest, 
spent  with  wounds  and  toil,  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable, Alexander  ordered  another  general 
charge  of  horse  and  foot ;  and  the  Indians, 
routed  at  all  points,  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
By  this  time  Craterus,  and  the  divisions  on  the 
right  bank,  had  efifected  their  passage;  and, 
engaging  in  the  pursuit  with  all  the  vigour  of 
fresh  troops,  made  dreadfid  slaughter  among 
the  fugitives. 

The  niunber  of  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the 
Indians  amounted,  according  to  the  more  mod- 


erate account  in  Diodorus,  to  about  12,000. 
Among  them  were  two  other  sons  of  Poros, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  principal  officers. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
eighty  elephants.  The  chariots  had  been  all 
destroyed,  though  Arrian  does  not  mention  the 
part  which  they  took  in  the  battle.  The  loss 
of  the  Macedonians  is  estimated,  as  usqal,  at 
only  a  few  hundreds.*  ^ 

Porus  himself,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  had  * 
both  directed  the  movements  of  his  forces,  and 
gallantly  taken  part  in  the  action.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  shoulder — ^his  body  was 
protected  by  a  corslet  of  curious  workmanship, 
which  was  proof  against  all  missiles — ^yet,  un- 
like Darius,  as  long  as  any  of  his  troops  kept 
their  ground,  he  would  not  retire  from  the  field. 
When,  however,  he  saw  all  dispersed,  he,  too, 
turned  his  elephant  for  flight.  He  was  a  con- 
spicuous object,  and  easily  overtaken ;  and  Al- 
exander, who  had  observed  and  admired  the 
courage  he  had  shown  in  the  battle,  desirous 
of  saving  his  life,  sent  Taxiles  to  summon  him 
to  surrender.  But  the  sight  of  his  old  enemy 
only  roused  his  indignation ;  Taxiles  could  not 
gain  a  hearing  for  his  message,  and  narrowly 
escaped  a  wound.  Alexander,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  send  messengers  after  him ;  and 
at  length,  hopeless  of  escape,  and  worn  with 
fatigue  and  thirst,  he  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sions of  Meroes,  an  Indian,  one  of  his  favour- 
ites, alighted  from  his  elephant,  and,  after  hav- 
ing slaked  his  thirst,  permitted  himself  to  be 
led  into  the  conqueror's  presence.!  All  he 
would  ask  of  Alexander  was  to  be  treated  as 
a  king;  and  when  Alexander  observed  that 
this  was  no  more  than  a  king  must  do  for  his 
own  sake,  and  bade  him  make  some  request  for 
himself,  his  reply  was  still,  that  all  was  inclu- 
ded in  this. 

His  expectations  could  scarcely  have  equal- 
led the  conqueror's  munificence.  He  was  not 
only  reinstated  in  his  royal  dignity,  but  receiv- 
ed a  large  addition  of  territory.  Yet  it  was 
certainly  not  pure  magnanimity,  or  admiration 
for  his  character,  that  determined  Alexander  to 
this  proceeding.  He  was  conscious  that  his 
forces  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
place the  native  princes  east  of  the  Indus,  and 
to  annex  their  territories,  in  the  form  of  a  sa- 
trapy, to  his  empire.  Hence  the  generosity  he 
had  shown  to  Taxiles.  But  Ta^es  himself 
might  have  become  formidable  without  a  rival ; 
and  the  only  way  to  secure  the  Macedonian  as- 
cendency in  the  Pendijab  was  to  trim  the  bal- 
ance  of  power.t 

*  Than  battle,  aecordmir  to  Arrian,  was  fourht  in  the 
Bumtk  Mnnyduon  o£  tha  azchon  Hegamon  (April  and  Mmj, 
Si6).  Mr.  Clinton  adopts  an  emendation,  by  which  the 
date  would  be  ehanged  to  August,  837.  The  oversight  hy 
which  he  has  omitted  to  notice  that  no  time  would  thus  be 
left  for  the  cam|miffn  in  the  mountains  between  the  Gophea 
and  the  Indus,  is  clearly  pointed  out  bT  Drorsen.  But  it  ie 
at  least  equally  strange  tnat  Droysen  himself  should  adopt 
Arrian's  date,  as  if  it  were  free  from  all  difficulty :  thougn, 
unless  the  nature  of  India  has  changed  sinoe  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, it  is  impossible  that  the  rainy  season,  which  had 
set  in  before  the  battle,  oould  have  begun  in  Munvchion. 

t  Diorous  and  Curtius  tell  a  different  story.  Accoriiag 
to  them,  Porus,  holdins  out  to  the  last,  sank  senseless  from 
loss  of  blood,  and  in  this  state  was  carried  into  Alexander^ 


presence. 

t  Droysen,  p.  401,  coneeires  that  Alexander  could  not 
hare  wiihed  to  make  a  people  so  highly  ciTilixed  as  the  far- 
dians  subjects  of  his  empire,  but  onlj  to  open  a  way  fn*  the 
influence  of  HeOeiiMtic  forms  of  society,  by  which,  in.  pio 
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Alexander,  after  he  liad  buried  his  slain,  and 
aolemnized  his  victory  with  his  usual  magnifi- 
cence, allowed  the  main  body  of  his  army  a 
month's  rest,  perhaps  in  the  capital  of  Porus. 
The  continuance  of  the  rains  was  probably  the 
chief  motive  for  this  delay.    But  before  he 
quitted  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  he  founded 
two  cities  near  the  Hydaspes,  one,  which  he 
named  Nic8ea,  near  the  field  of  battle,  the  other 
near  the  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river ; 
this  he  named  Bucephala,  after  his  gallant 
■teed,  which  had  sunk,  either  under  fatigue  or 
wounds,  in  the  hour  of  victory.    Craterus  was 
left  to  superintend  the  building  of  these  cities ; 
while  Alexander  himself,  with  a  select  division 
ef  horse  and  foot,  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Glausae,  or  Glausanicae,  who  occupied  the  rich 
valleys  on  the  north  of  the  dominions  of  Porus. 
it  was  a  highly  flourishing  and  populous  region, 
bat  ofiTered  little  resistance  to  Alexander,  who 
J8  said  to  have  taken  thirty-seven  cities,  none 
containing  less  than  6000  inhabitants.   AH  this 
ooaotry  he  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Porus. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  reconcUed  him,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  with  Taxiles,  who  was  then 
permitted  to  return  to  his  own  capital.   On  his 
return  from  his  expedition  against  the  Glauss, 
Alexander  received  another  embassy  from  Abis- 
ares,  which  was  again  brought  by  his  brother, 
in  which  he  renewed  his  ofiTers  of  submission, 
and,  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity,  among  other 
presents  sent  forty  elephants.    But  Alexander, 
who  was  aware  of  his  crooked  and  time-serv« 
mg  policy,  replied  only  by  a  threatening  mes- 
sage, requiring  him,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  an 
invasion,  to  present  himself  in  person  at  the 
Macedonian  camp.     Envoys  came,  likewise, 
from  the  younger  Porus,  who,  up  to  this  time, 
had  believed  that  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
Alexander's  success,  and  from  the  independent 
states  east  of  the  Hydraotes.    Here,  too,  he  re- 
ceived a  re-enforcement,  brought  by  Phrata- 
phemes,  of  the  Thracians  who  had  been  left 
with  him.    On  the  other  hand,  he  was  inform- 
ed by  a  despatch  from  Sisycottus  that  a  fresh 
revolt  had  broken  out  among  the  Assacenfans, 
who  had  killed  the  governor  set  over  them. 
Philippus  and  Tyriaspes  were  sent  with  a  di> 
vision  to  reduce  them  to  obedience. 

Before  he  resumed  his  march  eastward,  Al- 
exander ordered  a  great  quantity  of  ship  tim- 
ber to  be  felled  in  the  forests  on  the  upper 
coarse  of  the  Hydaspes,  which  abound  in  fir 
and  cedar,  and  floated  down  the  stream  to  his 
new  cities,  and  a  fleet  to  be  built  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus.  He  then  advanced  to  the 
next  great  river  of  the  Pendjab,  the  Chenab, 
which,  it  seems,  he  named  Acesines,  to  avoid 
the  sinister  omen  contained  in  its  Indian  name/ 
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expected,  set  forward  with  his  lightest  troops 
to  overtake  the  younger  Porus,  who,  hastily 
concluding  that  the  favour  shown  to  his  kins- 
man portended  his  own  ruin,  did  not  venture 
to  trust 'himself  in  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
and  had  fled  beyond  the  Hydraotes  (or  Arao- 
tes,  the  Ravee),  which  separated  his  territories 
from  those  of  the  independent  tribes.    Alexan- 
der sent  Hephaestion  with  a  strong  division  to 
take  possession  of  the  fugitive's  vacant  domin- 
ions, as  well  as  of  any  independent  territory 
that  he  might  find  west  of  the  Hydraotes ;  and 
ordered  that  they  should  be  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  Porus.    On  the  right  bank^  of  the  Hydraotes 
he  found  himself  not  far  from  the  confines  of 
one  of  the  moat  warlike  of  the  independent 
tribes,  who,  according  to  the  Greek  form  of 
their  Indian  name,  were  calle^  Cathsans.* 
Their  chief  city,  Sangala,  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied nearly  the  same  site  as  the  modem  capi- 
tal of  the  Seik  monarchy,  Lahore,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Ravee,  near  the  edge  of  a  small  lake.f 
Alexander,  on  his  march  up  the  river,  received 
or  extorted  the  submission  of  some  other 
smaller  tribes.    As  he  approached  Sangala,  he 
found  the  Cathaeans  strongly  intrenched  on  an 
insulated  hill  near  the  city,  behind  a  triple  bar- 
rier of  wagons.    Such  an  obstacle  could  not 
long  detain  the  Macedonians     After  Alexan- 
der, dismounting  from  his  horse,  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  the  three  lines 
were  soon  forced,  and  the  barbarians  took  ref- 
uge within  their  walls.    He  then  invested  the 
city  on  three  sides,  and,  expecting  that  the 
enemy  would  attempt  to  escape  in  the  night 
across  the  lake,  lined  its  margin  with  his  cav- 
alry.   The  attempt  was  made,  but,  through 
this  precaution,  without  effect,  and  he  t.ien 
proceeded  to  open  a  trench  between  the  city 
and  the  lake.    The  barbarians  still  made  an- 
other attempt  to  escape  in  the  night,  before 
the  trench  was  i^pmpleted ;  but  their  design 
was  betrayed,  and  they  were  again  driven  back 
within  their  ramparts.    Engines  had  now  been 
constructed  for  an  assault;  but  before  they 
were  brought  up,  the  walls,  which  were  made 
of  brick,  were  partly  undennined,  and  the  place 
was  carried  by  storm.    A  bloody  carnage  en- 
sued; for  the  besieged  had  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  more  than  1200  of  the  besie- 
gers, including  several  general  officers,  and  the 
somatophylax  Lysima(£u8,  were  wounded.  Ii 
revenge,  17,000  of  the  barbarians  were  massa 
cred;  70,000  were  made  prisoners.    Alexan- 
der then  sent  his  secretary,  Eumenes  of  Gar- 
dia,  to  announce  his  conquest  io  two  neigh- 
bouring cities  which  had  been  in  alliance  with 
the  Cathasans,  and  to  invite  them  to  earn  his 
clemency  by  a  timely  submission  ;  but  the 
which  might  attract  attention  from  the  injury  I  fate  of  San^ila  had  struck  them  with  such  con- 


which  was  done  to  the  boats  by  its  rocky  bed. 
He  now  dismissed  Porus  to  collect  Indian 
troops  and  elephants  for  his  service,  and  leav- 
ing Ccenus,  with  his  brigade,  on  the  right  bank 
to  guard  the  passage  for  the  convoys  which  he 

«Ma  of  time,  they  might  be  united  (under  one  goremment  ?) 
with  the  rest  of  Asia.  But  a  oonjectare  to  arbitrary  does 
aoi  belong  to  history,  especially  where  it  is  not  needed  for 
the  enilaaation  of  any  facts. 

*  Cbaadrabftgha— 4he  moon's  gift— would  hare  been  pro- 
afOOBoed  by  the  Greeks  so  as  to  sound  like  Sandrophtiigus 
(4.  d.,  *Avif9^^os  or  'AX^avipo^yoih    Bitter,  Asien, 


stemation,  that  the  whole  population  took  to 
flight.  Alexander  tried  to  overtake  them,  and 
came  up  with  a  fpw  of  the  hindmost,  who  were 
cut  to  pieces ;  but  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
give  up  the  pursuit.  On  his  return  to  Sangala, 
he  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  distributed  its 
territory  among.the  tribes  which  had  submitted 
without  resistance.     Porus,  who  had  arrived 


*  The  name  is  consideted  by  Sanscrit  scholars  as  a  oar> 
mption  of  Kshatra,  or  Xatres,  which  is  said  to  signify  ft 
mixed  race,  sprang  from  females  of  the  warrior  txibe  tad 
men  of  an  inferior  caste. 

t  Bomes,  i.,  150 
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during  the  tsiege  with  about  5000  Indians,  was 
sent  to  place  garrisons  in  their  towns.  He 
himself  continued  his  march  towards  the  south- 
east, and  received  the  submission  of  two  chiefs, 
who  are  named  by  the  Greeks  Sopeithes  and 
Phegeus,  and  then  arriyed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis,  or,  rather,  of  the  stream  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Hyphasis  (Beiah)  with  the 
Hesudrus  (Setledge). 

That  he  came  upon  it  considerably  below 
the  confluence  seems  clear,  from  the  mention 
of  the  desert  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
Ganges.  And  here  he  had,  at  lengjth,  reached 
the  fated  term  of  his  progress  towards  the 
east.  The  causes  which  arrested  his  career 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  are  too 
uniformly  stated  by  the  ancient  historians,  not- 
withstanding the  rhetorical  exaggerations  for 
which  the  event  furnished  such  an  ample 
theme,  to  permit  us  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  totally  misrepresented.  Alexander  had, 
no  doubt,  long  been  undeceived  as  to  the  nar- 
row limits  which,  according  to  the  geography 
of  his  day,  he  had  at  first  assigned  to  India, 
and  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  earth.  The 
ocean,  which  he  had  once  imagined  to  be  sep- 
arated by  no  veiy  vast  tract  from  the  banks  of 
the  Indus,  had  receded,  as  he  advanced,  to  an 
immeasurable  distance.  He  had  discovered 
that,  beyond  the  Hyphasis,  a  desert  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  he  had  yet  crossed  parted  the 
plains  of  the  Five  Streams  from  the  region 
watered  by. the  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  a 
river  mightier  than  the  Indus ;  that  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Ganges  was  the  seat  of  a  great 
monarchy,  far  more  powerful  than  that  of  Po- 
ms, the  land  of  the  Gangarides  and  Prasians, 
whose  king  could  bring  mto  the  field  200,000 
foot,  20,0(ra  horse,  and  several  thousands  of 
elephants.  That  this  information  rather  served 
to  inflame  Alexander's  curiosity  and  ambition 
than  to  deter  him  could  scarcely  be  doubted  by 
any  one  who  has  fhOy  entered  into  his  charac- 
ter, even  if  it  had  not  been  expressly  stated  by 
the  ancients.  The  only  plausible  reason  that 
has  been  alleged  for  questioning  whether  he 
himself  wished  and  designed  to  prosecute  his 
expedition  in  the  same  direction  is  that,  by  the 
orders  he  had  given  for  the  building  of  a  fleet 
on  the  Hydaspcs,  he  had  already  manifested  his 
intention  of  sailing  down  the  Indus.  That  he 
had,  indeed,  resolved  to  explore  the  course  of 
this  river  to  its  mouth,  and  to  make  it,  if  pos- 
sible, a  channel  of  communication  between 
India  and  his  western  dominions,  seems  suffi- 
ciently clear.  But  he  might  still  have  left  the 
time  when  he  should  execute  this  part  of  his 
plan  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  As  to 
the  probable  result  of  the  expedition,  if  he  had 
advanced  towards  the  Ganges,  it  seems  a  little 
hardy  to  speak  with  confidence.  It  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  have  encountered 
any  much  greater  obstacles  than  he  had  al- 
ready overcome.  The  king  of  the  eastern 
tribes  is  represented  as  an  upstart  and  usurp- 
er,* and  Alexander  might  have  been  aided,  as 
he  had  been  in  the  conquest  of  the  Pendjab,  by 
divisions  among  the  natives. 

But  the  accounts  which  kindled  his  ardour 
plunged  the  Macedonians  into  sullen  dejection, 
which  at  length  broke  out  into  open  murmurs. 

*  Cortios,  ix.,  2.    Diodorus,  zrii.,  93. 


It  is  possible  that,  if  they  had  seen  any  distinct 
and  certain  goal  before  them,  they  would  not 
have  shrunk  from  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  a  last  enterprise,  however  arduous.  But  to 
set  out  from  a  region  which  had  once  appear- 
ed to  them  as  the  verge  of  the  hubitable  world 
on  a  new  series  of  conquests,  to  which  they 
could  foresee  no  termination,  was  enough  to 
appal  the  most  adventurous  spirits.  Their 
thoughts  began  to  revert  with  uncontrollable 
force  to  their  homes  in  the  distant  West,  as 
they  had  reason  to  fear  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  being  torn  from  them  forever ;  for, 
even  of  those  who  might  escape  the  manifold 
dangers  of  a  fresh  campaign,  how  many  might 
be  doomed  to  sit  down  as  colonists,  and  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  that  strange 
land !  India  was  a  still  more  hopeless  place 
of  exile  than  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  where  the 
Greeks,  who  had  been  planted  by  violence, 
were  only  detained  by  terror.  These  seem  to 
have  been  the  motives  which  weighed  most 
with  the  army ;  but  their  force  was  undoubt- 
edly much  aggravated  by  the  extraordinary 
hardships  it  had  suffered,  since  it  had  crossed 
the  Indus,  during  the  rainy  season.  It  appears 
that  a  great  many  horses  had  perished,  and  it 
may  be  concluded  that  much  sidmess  had  been 
caused  among  the  men  by  their  continual  en- 
campments on  damp,  if  not  flooded,  ground: 
though,  after  the  battle  of  the  Hydaspes,  a  part, 
at  least,  may  have  found  shelter  for  some  weeks 
within  the  walls  of  a  town.  It  does  not  seem 
that  they  had  experienced  any  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions ;  but  their  clothes  and  armour  had  been,  in 
general,  almost  worn  out,  and  many  had  been 
obliged  to  exchange  the  Greek  dress  for  such 
articles  of  clothing  as  tfiey  could  find  in  the 
country.  The  wish  to  return  became  univer- 
sal, and  was  soon  transformed  into  a  firm  res- 
olution not  to  proceed. 

It  is  diflicult  to  guess  how  far  the  arguments 
by  which  Alexander  endeavoured  to  overcome 
the  repugnance  of  his  troops,  and  to  animate 
them  with  his  own  spirit,  resembled  any  of 
those  which  are  attributed  to  him  by  Arrian 
and  Curtius.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
tried  to  persuade  them  that  the  ocean  lay  but  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  that  he 
declared  his  intention  to  circumnavigate  first 
India,  and  then  Africa ;  or  that  he  expected  them 
to  believe  that  his  recent  conquests  would  be 
insecure,  unless  he  enlarged  his  empire  with  the 
countries  which  lay  to  the  east.  The  threat 
which  Curtius  puts  into  his  mouUi,  that,  if  the 
Macedonians  would  not  follow  him,  he  would 
throw  himself  on  his  Bactrian  and  Scythian 
auxiliaries,  and  make  the  expedition  with  them 
alone,  most  likely  misrepresents  the  tone  which 
he  assumed.  But  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  he  expressed  his  wishes  and  urged  the 
army  to  compliance  with  passionate  eloquence. 
Not  only,  however,  the  feelings  of  the  troops, 
but  the  judgment  of  his  officers  was  adverse 
to  the  proposed  enterprise ;  and  Ccenus,  in  a 
speech  which  has  either  been  better  written  or 
more  faithfully  reported  than  the  king's,  exhort- 
ed him  to  abandon  his  design.  Alexander  re- 
tired to  his  tent  in  displeasure.  The  next  day 
he  again  assembled  die  army,  and  made  an- 
other attempt  to  overpower  their  reluctance. 
As  a  last  experiment,  he  declared  that  he  would 
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force  no  Macedonian  to  accompany  him ;  he 
was  sore  that  there  would  be  volunteers  enough 
among  them  for  his  purpose;  the  rest  might 
return  home  and  say  that  they  had  left  their 
king  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  But  even 
this  appeal  produced  no  effect.  For  three  days 
he  kept  within  his  tent,  where  not  even  his 
chief  officers  were  admitted  to  his  presence, 
waiting  for  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
men.  But  the  stilhiess  which  prevailed  in  the 
camp  convinced  him,  more  strongly  than  words 
could  have  done,  that  their  determination  was 
fxed.  He  then  felt  that  it  was  time  to  yield ; 
not,  perhaps,  without  some  pride  in  the  reflec- 
tion, that  tiiere  was  not  a  man  in  the  army  who 
was  capable  of  his  own  contempt  for  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  He  had,  however,  gone  too 
far,  it  seems,  to  recede  without  some  other 
pretext.  The  sacrifices  easily  supplied  one. 
When  they  were  found  unpropitious  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river,  he  called  his  council,  and  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  retreat. 

It  was  received  with  tears  of  joy  and  grate- 
ful shouts  by  the  army.  Before  he  quitted  the 
Hyphasis,  he  ordered  twelve  colossal  ahars  to 
be  built  on  its  banks,  and  dedicated  to  the  gods 
who  had  led  him  thus  far  victorious ;  then,  af- 
ter a  solemn  sacrifice  and  games,  he  began  to 
retrace  his  steps.  The  country  not  yet  dis- 
posed of,  as  for  as  the  Hyphasis,  was  commit- 
ted to  Poms.  On  the  Acesines  he  found  the 
city,  which  Hephestion  had  been  ordered  to 
build,  ready  to  receive  a  colony ;  and  there  he 
left  the  disabled  mercenaries,  and  as  many  na- 
tives of  the  neighbouring  districts  as  were 
willing  to  settle  there.  While  he  was  engjiged 
in  preparation  for  his  voyage  to  the  sea,  he  re- 
ceived another  embassy  from  Abisares,  plead- 
ing illneto  as  an  excuse  for  his  absence,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  Macedonians  who  had 
been  sent  to  his  court.  The  embassy  was  ac- 
companied by  thirty  elephants  and  costly  pres- 
ents. Arsaces,  a  chief  whose  territories  lay 
on  the  confines  of  Abisares,  came,  at  the  same 
time,  to  offer  his  submission,  and  was  placed 
under  the  authority  of  his  more  powerful  neigh- 
bom-,  whom  Alexander,  though  he  had  reason 
to  distrust  his  professions,  thought  it  prudent 
to  conciliate. 

The  fleet  on  the  Hydaspes  was  n«w  nearly 
ready,  but  the  two  new  cities  had  suflTered  so 
much  from  the  rains,  that  the  army  was  for 
some  time  employed  in  restoring  them.  In  the 
mean  while,  Alexander  made  his  final  arrange- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  northern  Pendjab,  by 
which  Poms  gained  a  fresh  addition  of  terri- 
tory, so  that  lus  dominions  included,  it  is  said, 
seven  nations  and  above  9000  cities,  with,  it 
seems,  a  title  which  established  his  superiority 
over  all  the  chiefs  east  of  the  Indus.*  During 
the  preparations  for  the  voyage  Coenus  died ; 
more  regretted,  probably,  by  the  army,  whose 
canse  he  bad  pleaded,  than  by  the  king.  Alex- 
ander, howerer,  honoured  him  with  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral ;  but,  it  is  said,  could  not  forbear 
to  remark,  that  it  was  to  little  purpose  Ocenus 
had  made  that  long  speech,  and  shown  so  much 
anxiety  to  return  to  Macedonia.! 


.,▼1*1. 

f  Cvxtina,  ut.,  Z.  Proptor  paacos  dies  longam  orationom 
•am  •xomnn,  tamepuau  wtAxm  Maoedoniun  TistinM  enel. 
1W  last  part  of  the  remnk  maif  taut  IwTe  been  eonectlyre- 
MKtod  &  bnt  altogettor  the  neer  wm  a  natanl  expreirioa 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

Alexander's  passage  down  thf  indos  ana  be 

turn  to  si78a. 

However  reluctantly  Alexander  may  have 
abandoned  the  immediate  prospect  of  farther 
conquests  and  discoveries  in  the  East,  there 
was  still  enough  to  fill  his  mind,  and  to  gratify 
his  passion  for  heroic  adventures,  in  the  enter- 
prise which  he  was  next  to  begin.  So  vague 
had  been,  almost  down  to  this  time,  his  notions 
as  to  the  geography  of  the  regions  which  he 
was  to  traverse  on  his  return  to  Persia,  that, 
when  he  found  crocodiles  in  the  Indus,  he  con<> 
ceived.  a  fancy  that  this  river  was  a  branch  of 
the  NilQ ;  and  this  conjecture  seemed  to  him 
strongly  confirmed  when  he  met  with  the  lotus, 
such  as  he  had  seen  in  Egypt,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Acesines.  He  even  mentioned,  in  a  letter 
to  bis  mother,  that  he  believed  he  had  discov- 
ered  the  land  which  contained  the  springs  of 
the  Nile ;  he  thought  that,  in  its  course  from 
India  to  Ethiopia,  it  might  flow  through  some 
vast  desert,  in  which  it  lost  its  original  name 
A  little  inquiry  among  the  natives  must  have 
sufficed  to  correct  this  error — ^which  seems  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  well  read  in  Herodotus, 
and  that  the  expedition  of  Scylax  had  excited 
but  little  attention  in  Greece — and  that  he  re- 
mained so  long  ignorant  of  the  truth,  shows 
how  singly  his  views  were,  at  first,  bent  to- 
wards the  East. 

The  fleet,  which  was  probably,  for  the  most 
part,  collected  firom  the  natives,  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  nearly  2000  vessels  of  va- 
rious kinds,  including  eighty  galleys  of  war. 
Arrian  gives  a  list  of  thirty-three,  which  were 
nominally  under  the  cbmmand  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  most  of  whom,  neverthe- 
less, continued  to  serve  on  shore.*    As  we 

of  Alexander's  rezmtion.  Whether  it  wee,  u  it  haa  been 
called,  bnUalj  cannot  be  determined  by  ita  present  appear- 
ance on  paper. 

*  Mr.  Williams  (Life  of  AI.,  p.  SOS)  has  thoaght  proper 
to  transcribe  this  list  for  sundry  weighty  reasons ;  first,  as 
useful  to  shew  who  the  wuuter-sjririts  were  who  worked  the 
great  revolution  in  the  Eastern  world.  His  readers  might 
otherwise  have  imagined  that  there  was  bnt  one  master^ 
spirit,  Alexander,  seoonded  by  several  able  and  active  oflS- 
cers,  whom  he  and  his  father  had  formed.  Another  pni^ 
poee  is,  to  show  that  the  list  does  not  contain  the  name  of 
a  single  citizen  of  any  of  the  southern  rftpubhes,  and  partlo> 
nlarly  no  Athenian.  So  we  are  led  to  an  impcnrtant  conse- 
quence. "  The  Repnblicans  of  Greece  had  no  part  or  pov^ 
tion  in  the  glory  of  the  war.  Hence  aroee  that  jealonsy  of 
the  Macedonian  fame,  that  bitter  hostility  to  Alexander, 
who  had  so  dinuasd  and  obeenred  their  exploits  by  the 
splendour  of  his  renown,  and,  as  the  literature  of  Greece 
was  in  tneir  hands,  that  systematic  attempt  to  depress  his 
fame  and  blacken  his  character.**  This  last  remark  will 
probably  appear  not  the  least  notable  to  thoee  readers  who 
are  aware  tiiat  perhaps  no  history  was  ever  so  much  disfig- 
ured by  groes  exaggeration  and  extravagant  flattery  as  Alex- 
ander's ;  who  remember  Strabo's  complaints  abont  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  his  historians  to  magnify  their  hero's  ex  ■ 
ploite  (XV.,  S98,  ctftvivovrts-^^SZ,  xkdepara  tQv  Ko\aKtv6v- 
nav  *AXtfyivSpov—Wif  wdrrtf  ol  irtpl  *AX(iavioov  rd  3av- 
ftaerbv  iivrl  riX0ovsj  imSixovTO  /loXXev),  ana  Plutarch's 
treatise.  The  truth  is,  that  toe  Greeks  were  proud  of  Alex- 
ander, as  thev  well  might  be  and  had  a  right  to  be ;  for  he 
belonged  to  toam,  boUi  by  tiood  and  by  education ;  in  this 
last  respect,  more  particularly  to  Atfaiens.  His  oooqnesls 
were  one  of  their  sources  of  consolation  under  the  Roman 

Soke.  Greece,  indeed,  produced  few  men  oooopuable  to  him ; 
nt  the  same  thin(f  may  be  said  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
including  even  China,  with  its  odmirtMe  CoiuHiuiion.  But 
as  to  the  other  viaster-spiritSf  from  Hephcstion  down  to  the 
eunuch  Bagoas,  there  was  certainly  no  Greek  state,  how* 
ever  inconsiderable,  that  had  any  reason  to  be  jealons  ef 
their  glory.  We  know  what  the  most  iUustrioua  among 
them  were,  and  did.    Notwithstanding  the  ctmsoicaoiif 
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learn  from  another  author,  that  Alexander's 
finances  were  at  one  time,  before  he  left  India, 
in  so  low  a  state  that  he  was  obliged  to  solicit 
contributions  from  his  friends,  it  seems  very 
{nrobable  that  these  officers  fitted  out  the  ves- 
sels at  their  own  charge.*  The  crews  of  the 
larger  vessels — the  natives,  no  doubt,  manned 
their  own  small  craft — ^were  composed  partly 
of  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  partly  of 
Greeks,  from  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
iEgaean .  The  command  of  the  whole  fieet  was 
intrusted  to  Nearchus.  Alexander  divided  his 
forces  into  four  corps.  The  main  body,  with 
about  200  elephants,  was  to  advance  along  the 
eastern  bank  under  the  command  of  Hephses- 
tion.  Craterus  was  to  lead  a  smaller  division 
of  infantry  and  cavahry  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Philippus,  with  the  troops  of  his 
satrapy,  was  ordered  to  take  a  circuitous  route 
towards  the  point  where  the  two  other  generals 
were  to  wait  for  the  fieet,  in  which  the  king 
himself  was  to  embark  with  the  hypaspists,  the 
bowmen,  and  a  division  of  his  horse-guard,  in 
all  8000  men.  On  the  mominff  of  the  embarca- 
tion,  Alexander  himself,  under  the  direction 
of  his  soothsayers,  oflered  the  libations  and 
prayers  which  were  deemed  fittest  to  propitiate 
the  powers  of  the  Indian  streams,  Hydaspes 
and  the  impetuous  Acesines,  which  was  soon 
to  join  it,  and  the  mighty  Indus,  which  was  af- 
terward to  receive  their  united  waters.  Among 
the  gods  of  the  West,  Hercules  and  Ammon 
were  invoked  with  especial  devotion ;  then,  at 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  fleet  began  to 
drop  down  the  river.  The  most  judicious  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  to  prevent  confu- 
sion, and  to  keep  its  main  divisions,  the  galleys 
of  war,  the  horse  transports,  and  the  vessels 
loaded  with  the  baggage,  at  a  convenient  and 
invariable  distance  from  each  other.  It  was  a 
spectacle  such  as  the  bosom  of  the  Hydaspes 
had  never  before  witnessed,  nor  has  it  since. 
Its  high  banks  were  crowded  with  the  natives, 
who  flocked  from  all  quarters  with  eager  curi- 
osity to  gaze,  and  accompanied  the  armament 
in  its  progress  to  some  distance  before  they 
could  be  satiated  .with  the  -sight  of  the  stately 
galleys,  the  horses,  the  men,  the  mighty  mass 
of  vessels  gliding  down  in  unbroken  order ;  and 
as  the  adjacent  woods  rang  with  the  signals  of 
the  boatswains,  the  measured  shouts  of  the 
rowers,  and  the  plash  of  numberless  oars,  keep- 
ing time  with  perfect  exactness,  the  Indians, 
too,  testified  their  delight  in  strains  of  their  na- 
tional music. 

On  the  third  day  Alexander  found  Hephees- 
tion  and  Craterus  encamped  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and,  having  waited  there  two  days, 
was  joined  by  Philippus.  He  immediately  sent 
Philippus  across  to  the  Acesines,  with  orders 
to  pursue  his  march  along  its  banks,  while  He- 
phcstion  and  Craterus  moved  forward  in  ad- 

|he*tr«  on  whiek  fortoae  placed  them,  they  permit  us  to  u- 
•ert  that,  out  of  the  royal  Greek  family,  Macedonia  never 
gave  birth  to  a  neat  man.  But  inch  an  effusion  of  purblind 
aa4  impotent  ill-will  towards  the  people  which  has  confer- 
red greater  benefiu  than  any  other  on  the  world,  woald 
scarcely  have  desenred  notice,  except  as  a  specimen  of  that 
srstematic  attempt  to  which  I  have  adverted  elsewhere.^ 
V(d.  i.,  p.  214,  ool.  1,  note  I. 
*  Jl«tjreh,  Emn.,  S.    Viapxov  iiarifimav  nsri  vtdp  Ul 

ry  panAtlif.  A  passage  not  noticed  by  Schmieder,  who 
flxit  proposed  the  opinion  adopted  in  the  text  in  his  note  on 
Anian,  Xnd.,  18. 


vance  of  the  fleet  on  opposite  sides  of  the  H^ 
daspes.    He  himself,  as  he  proceeded,  land^ 
his  troops  wherever  he  found  a  display  of  force 
necessary  to  extort  submission  from  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  though  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  he  spent  any  time  in  these  incursions ;  he 
was  anxious,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  reach  the 
frontiers  of  the  Malli,  a  warlike  race,  from  whom 
he  expected  a  vigorous  resistmce,  and  whom  he 
therefore  wished  to  surprise  before  they  had 
completed  their  preparations,  and  had  been 
joined  by  their' allies,  particularly  their  soath- 
em  neighbours,  the  Oxydracas  or  Sudracs.    In 
five  days  he  arrived  at  the  second  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
the  Acesines.    His  Indian  pilots  had  warned 
him  of  the  danger  which  the  fleet  would  have 
to  encounter  at  this  point ;  yet  it  did  not  es- 
cape.   The  united  rivers  were  at  that  time  pent 
into  a  narrow  space,  where  their  conflicting 
waters  roared  and  chafed  in  eddies  and  waves, 
which,  seventeen  centuries  later,  still  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  an  agitated  sea.*    The 
principal  obstructions  appear  now  to  have  been 
worn  away,  and  the  passage  is  no  longer  formi- 
dable.   But  Alexander's  sailors  were  so  much 
alarmed  or  astonished  at  the  sounds  which  they 
heard,  even  before  they  reached  the  confluence, 
that,  by  an  involuntary  impulse,  they  at  once 
rested  on  their  oars ;  and  when  they  had  en- 
tered it,  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  seems  to 
have  deprived  them  of  their  self-command,  and 
to  have  prevented  them  from  executing  the  or- 
ders they  received  with  the  precision  necessary 
to  carry  them  through  in  safety.    The  broad 
vessels,  however,  which  were  probably  built  af- 
ter the  Indian  fashion,  sufiered  no  damage, 
though  they  were  whirled  round  by  the  eddies. 
But  several  of  the  long  galleys  lost  a  grbat  part 
of  their  oars,  and  were  much  Mattered :  two 
were  dashed  against  each  other,  and  entirely 
wrecked,  and  many  of  the  crews  perished.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  Alexander  himself 
at  one  time  thought  his  own  galley  so  much  in 
danger,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  jumping 
overboard.    As  the  stream  widened  and  spent 
its  violence,  a  headland  on  the  right  bank  af- 
forded shelter  to  the  fleet. 

While  it  was  undergoing  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, Alewtnder  made  an  expedition  inland 
against  the  Sibas,  or  Sivaites,  so  called,  un- 
doubtedly, from  the  Indian  deity,  who  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  worship.  As  they  were 
armed  with  clubs,  and  marked  their  cattle  with 
this  symbol  of  their  god,  the  fancy  of  the  Mace- 
donians transformed  them  into  descendants  of 
the  followers  of  Hercules. t  They  themselves, 
of  course,  did  not,  on  this  account,  submit  the 
more  readily  to  the  invader,  as  Diodoms  repre- 
sents ;tr  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easily 
overawed,  or  disabled  from  sending  any  succour 
to  their  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river ;  and  this  was  the  purpose  for  which  Al- 
exander entered  their  territory.  On  his  return 
to  the  fleet,  he  was  rejoined  by  his  three  gen- 
erals, and  immediately  made  his  dispositions 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  MallLf 


*  Cherefeddin,  iv.,  c  10. 

t  Strabo,  zr.,  p.  SftS,  Tauoha.    Compare  p.  55,  ooL  t, 

n.  t.  t  xvii.,  ge. 

4  Arrian  (vi.,  5)  has  made  his  narrative  tmihor  obscvn 
and  perplexed  bv  a  premators  mention  of  the  orders  give* 
to  Ncarohos,  whidi  he  afterward  repeats,  as  if  tkey  nJale 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of 
this  people  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  the 
modem  city  of  Multan,  though  it  lies  far  below 
the  junction  of  the  Chenab  and  the  Ravee, 
while  the  territory  of  the  Malli  seems  to  have 
been  situate  almost  wholly  to  the  north  of  that 
point,  and  most  of  it  to  have  been  included  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  Hence  the  greatest  ge- 
ographer of  our  day  conjectures  that  they  for- 
merly met  a  great  way  to  the  south  of  their 
present  confluence.*  The  united  forces  of  the 
Malli  and  the  Sudracae  are  estimated  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  on  the  most 
moderate  calculatioui  at  80,000  foot,  10,000 
horse,  and  700  chariots ;  and,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  coupled  together,  we  are  led 
to  presume  that,  in  this  respect,  there  was  no 
great  inequality  between  them.  But  the  two 
races  were  composed  of  widely  diflferent  ele- 
ments ;  for  the  name  of  one  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  that  of  the  Sudra  caste ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  Brahmins  were  predomi- 
nant in  the  othdr.  We  can  easily  understand 
why  they  did  not  intermarry,  and  were  seldom 
at  peace  with  each  other,  and  that  their  mutual 
hostility  was  only  suspended  by  the  common 
danger  wliich  now  threatened  their  independ- 
ence. Yet  it  appears  that  even  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  jealousy  that  prevail- 
ed between  them,  and  that  their  forces  were 
not  combined,  because  they  could  not  agree  in 
the  choice  of  a  leader.  But  the  Malli  them- 
selves seem  to  have  relied  chiefly  on  the 
strength  of  their  fortified  towns,  and  on  the 
natural  barriers  of  their  peninsula,  which  was 
protected  towards  the  north  by  a  desert  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  they  delayed,  at  least,  to  col- 
lect their  forces  before  it  was  too  late. 

As  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  desert  that  they 
might  be  expected  to  feel  most  secure,  Alexan- 
der resolved  to  strike  across  it  himself,  with 
one  division  of  his  army,  into  the  heart  of  their 
country,  while  two  other  corps  traversed  it  in 
other  directions,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  those 
whom  he  ifaight  drive  before  him.  One  of  these 
was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Hephaestion, 
who  was  sent  forward  five  days  before  the  king 
was  to  begin  his  march ;  the  other  to  Ptolemy, 
who  was  ordered  to  wait  three  days  after  the 
king's  departure,  that  he  might  meet  the  fugi- 
tives who  should  attempt  to  escape  towards 
the  north,  on  the  side  of  the  Acesines.  To  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  receiving  any  succours 
from  the  west,  and  from  seeking  refuge  in  that 
quarter,  Philippus  and  his  troops,  together  with 
Polysperchon's  brigade,  the  horse-bowmen  and 
the  elephants,  were  transferred  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Craterus,  who  was  ordered  to 
march  down  towards  the  confluence  and  meet 
Nearchns,  who  was  sent  forward  three  days  be- 
fore with  the  fleet. 

The  division  which  Alexander  retained  un- 
der his  own  orders  was  composed  of  the  light 
troops  best  adapted  to  the  rapid  movements 
which  he  meditated.  With  this,  having  march- 
ed day  and  night  with  a  very  short  intermis- 
sion, he  appeared,  early  on  the  second  morning, 

to  two  dittinet  epooht,  thoagh  it  !•  dear  from  the  oontezt 
tiMt  Neurchu  did  not  move  Wore  Alezmnder  had  retuniMl 
from  his  expedition  agaiiiat  the  Sivaitee 
*  Bitter,  Arien,  it.,  i.,  p.  408 


before  one  of  the  strongholds,  in  which,  as  like- 
ly to  be  last  attacked,  many  of  the  natives  had 
taken  refuge.  A  great  number  of  them  were 
surprised  by  the  Macedonian  cavalty  outside 
the  walls,  and  unarmed  ;  many  were  put  to  the 
sword ;  the  rest  fled  into  the  town,  which  Al- 
exander immediately  surrounded  with  his  horse, 
while  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  infantry. 
When  it  came  up,  he  despatched  Perdiccas,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  squadron,  and  that  of  Clei- 
tus,  with  the  Agrianians,  to  invest  another  of 
the  nearest  towns,  with  orders  to  abstain  from 
assault,  but  to  take  care  that  none  of  the  in- 
habitants escaped  to  spread  the  news  of  Alex- 
ander's approach.  He  himself  proceeded  to  re- 
duce the  first.  The  besieged — whose  number 
can  never  have  been  great — found  themselves 
so  much  weakened  by  the  slaughter  made  in 
the  fields,  that  they  soon  abandoned  the  walls, 
and  retired  into  the  citadel ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing their  gallant  defence,  this;  too,  was  speedi- 
ly stormed,  and  they  were  all  put  to  the  sword. 
As  the  number  of  those  who  were  slain  here 
was  but  2000,  the  vanquished  seem  to  have 
earned  quite  as  much  glory,, in  a  better  cause, 
as  the  conquerors.  Perdiccais  soon  returned  to 
the  camp.  He  had  found  the  town  which  he 
was  to  blockade  entirely  deserted ;  but,  hearing 
that  the  inhabitants  had  not  quitted  it  long,  he 
pursued  them  at  full  speed,  and  overtook  and 
cut  down  many ;  the  rest  sought  shelter. in  a 
morass,  where  he  did  not  venture  to  follow 
them. 

Alexander  allowed  his  men  a  short  rest,  and 
then,  by  a  forced  night  march,  reached  the  Hy- 
draotes  at  daybreak.  Here  he  learned  that 
many  of  the  natives  had  already  crossed  the 
ford,  but  he  came  up  in  time  to  make  consider- 
able slaughter  among  the  hindmost,  and  instant- 
ly plunging  into  the  stream,  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives on  the  other  side.  The  greater  part 
sought  refuge  in  an  adjacent  fortress,  which, 
however,  soon  yielded  to  Peithon,  who  was 
sent  to  attack  it,  while  Alexander  marched 
against  another  town,  which  the  Greeks  de- 
scribe as  if  it  was  inhabited  by  Brahmins  only : 
and  these  are  mentioned  as  a  diflferent  race 
from  the  Malli  who  fled  to  them  for  shelter. 
We  cannot  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  this  western 
border-land  of  India,  the  distinction  of  castes 
has  never  been  rigidly  observed,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that,  here  and  elsewhere,  a  whole  comma- 
nity  of  Brahmins  may  have  preserved  the  puri- 
ty of  their  blood,  while  they  engaged  in  all  the 
necessary  occupations  which,^n  theory,  prop- 
erly belonged  to  the  lower  castes.  Yet  the 
name  may  only  designate  a  mixed  colony  of 
purer  Indian  blood  than  the  great  body  of  the 
Malli,  and  their  neighbours,  the  Sudrace,  among 
whom  it  is  probable  there  was  also  some  dis- 
parity of  birth.  These  Bralmiins  were  stout 
warriors,  and  oflTered  the  most  determined  re- 
sistance that  Alexander  had  hitherto  encoun- 
tered in  this  campaign.  When  they  could  no 
longer  defend  their  walls  against  the  superior 
skill  of  the  besiegers,  they  retreated  to  the  cit- 
adel ;  and  when  this,  too,  was  stormed,  set  fire 
to  the  houses,  and  almost  all,  to  the  number  of 
6000,  died,  either  fighting  or  in  the  flames. 

After  a  day's  repose,  he  advanced  into  th'o 
interior,  bat  fonnd  the  towns  abandoned,  and 
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learned  that  their  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the 
desert.  So,  after  another  day's  pause,  he  sent 
Peithon  with  his  brigade,  accompanied  by  a 
squadron  of  horse  under  Demetrius,  and  some 
Light  troops,  back  to  the  Hydraotes,  with  orders 
to  march  along  the  river  side  and  intercept  the 
fugitives,  who  might  have  betaken  themselves 
to  the  woods  that  lined  its  banks,  while  he  him- 
self proceeded  to  the  capital  of  the  Malli,  which, 
we  thus  perceive,  lay  east  of  the  Hydraotes. 
The  reports  he  had  heard  led  him  to  expect 
that  he  should  find  it  crowded  with  those  who 
had  escaped  from  the  other  cities,  and,  perhaps, 
that  he  might  here  nearly  finish  the  campaign 
at  one  blow ;  but  it  also  was  deserted  by  the 
Indians  on  the  tidings  of  his  approach,  and  he 
ascertained  that  they  had  crossed  the  Hydrao- 
tes, and  were  collecting  their  forces  on  the  right 
bank.  Instantly  he  pushed  forward  towards 
their  position  with  his  cavalry,  leaving  the  foot 
to  follow.  The  banks  of  the  river,  where  he 
saw  the  hostile  army,  it  is  said  50,000  strong, 
drawn  up  to  receive  him,  were  indeed  high  and 
steep,  so  that  the  Malli  had  thought  them  a 
stronger  defence  than  their  walls.  But  Alex- 
ander scorned  such  obstacles  :  he  waited  not 
for  the  infantry,  but  at  once  dashed  into  the 
stream  with  his  horse ;  and  before  he  had 
reached  the  other  side,  the  enemy,  who,  how- 
ever, were  not  fully  aware  of  his  weakness, 
began  to  retreat.  When  he  had  overtaken 
them;  and  they  perceived  the  smallness  of  the 
force  by  which  they  were  pursued,  they  made 
a  stand ;  nor  did  Alexander  attempt  more  than 
to  detain  them  by  slight  charges,  until  the  in- 
fantry should  have  come  up.  So  long  only 
their  courage  held  out ;  at  the  appearance  of 
the  phalanx  the  whole  mass  took  to  flight, 
mostly  towards  the  strongest  town  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Thither  Alexander  pursued 
them,  cutting  down  many  of  the  fugitives,  and 
immediately  encircled  the  place  with  his  cav- 
alry, but,  as  the  day  was  far  spent,  deferred 
the  assault  to  the  morrow,  to  give  his  wearied 
troops  and  jaded  horses  a  short  interval  of  re- 
freshment. 

The  next  mominff  he  began  the  attack  of  the 
town  on  two  sides,  naving  given  the  command 
of  the  second  division  of  lus  army  to  Perdiccas. 
It  was  probably  a  mere  embellishment  of  the 
story,  suggested  by  the  event,  that  he  wa^ 
warned  by  a  soothsayer  of  danger  to  his  life, 
and  urged  to  postpone  the  assail,  but  rejected 
the  advice  with  a  sneer  at  auspices  and  super- 
stition. It  is  certain  that,  even  if  he  believed 
in  such  things  less  than  he  appears  to  have 
done,  he  was  too  prudent  to  disclose  his  incre- 
dulity, and  so  throw  away  an  instrument  which 
a  Greek  general  might  so  often  find  useful 
The  besieged  did  not  attempt  to  defend  the 
town,  but  retreated  within  the  walls  of  the  cit- 
adel, which  must  have  been  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  great  multitude.  The  king  and  his  troops 
entered  first  through  a  postern,  which  they 
opened  with  the  hatchet.  Perdiccas  w^as  later, 
though  his  men  were  only  delayed  by  the  difll- 
culty  of  climbing  over  the  town  wall ;  but,  as 
it  was  supposed  that  all  resistance  was  over, 
the  scaling-ladders  were  mostly  left  behind. 
Alexander,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  ei^erly 
called  for  them.  Two  or  thjree  were  brought ; 
and,  seizing  the  first,  he  himself  fixed  it  against 


the  wall,  and  mounted  foremost,  covered  by  tua 
shield.  At  the  top,  he  soon  killed  or  thrust 
away  the  Indians  who  opposed  him,  and  took 
his  stand  on  the  wall,  which,  it  seems,  was 
narrow,  and  without  battlements.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Peucestes,  bearing  the  shield  taken 
from  the  temple  at  Ilion,  and  by  Leonnatos, 
who  both  made  good  their  ascent ;  as  did,  on 
another  ladder,  Abreas,  a  veteran  of  the  class 
called  dimairiteSf  from  the  double  pay  with  which 
their  services  were  rewarded,  and  which  thus 
became  also  a  title  of  honour.  But  in  the 
mean  while  Alexander  stood  as  a  mark  for  the 
enemy's  missiles,  both  from  the  nearest  tow- 
ers, and  from  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  citadel ; 
and  the  Macedonians,  especially  those  of  his 
guard,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  crowded  to  the 
ladders.  Before  a  fifth  man  had  reached  the 
top,  both  the  ladders  were  broken  by  the 
weight,  and  Alexander  was  thus  cut  ofiT  from 
all  prospect  of  immediate  aid,  while  the  ene- 
my, animated  by  the  hope  of  an  easy  victory, 
worth  mdre  than  the  destruction  of  an  army, 
redoubled  their  efiforts. 

He  felt  that  he  could  not  remain  long  where 
he  was,  and  that  he  was  exposing  his  life,  with 
little  honour,  and  to  no  useful  purpose.  There 
were  two  ways  of  changing  his  position,  be- 
tween which  he  had  to  choose.  He  might 
throw  himself  down,  with  comparative  safety, 
among  his  friends,  or  he  might  descend  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  where  he  would  at 
least,  if  not  instantly  overpowered,  have  an 
op])ortunity  of  using  his  arms.  With  little  hesi- 
tation, he  decided  on  the  last  alternative,  and, 
by  a  dexterously-balanced  leap,  alighted  unhurt 
on  his  feet,  so  that  he  could  immediately  put 
himself  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

No  action  of  his  life  seems  to  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  as  this  adventure  to  lower  the 
general  estinoation  of  his  prudence  and  good 
sense,  and  to  subject  him,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  his  warmest  admirers,  to  the  charge  of 
blind,  ungovernable,  almost  frantic  ras^ess.^ 
Yet  to  himself  it  may  have  seemed  so  natural 
and  fit  as  to  be,  in  a  manner,  necessary ;  and  it 
may  have  been  as  little  the  eflfect  of  a  sudden, 
thoughtless  impulse,  as  the  unreflecting  self- 
devotion  of  a  martyr,  who  feels  that,  to  shrink 
from  the  last  trial,  would  be  to  undo  all  his  past 
labours  and  sufferings.  Alexander's  principle, 
to  which  he  owed  his  conquests,  had  been, 
never  to  recede  before  anything  less  than  an 
insurmountable  obstacle — as  to  which  he  was 
used  to  judge  differently  from  other  men— 
least  of  all,  before  personal  danger.  He  now 
but  acted  on  the  same  principle,  in  a  new  and 
very  hazardous  attempt,  without  any  particular 
necessity,  indeed,  except  that  of  preserving  his 
own  character.  But,  for  Alexander,  could  there 
be  any  more  pressing !  It  may  serve,  perhaps, 
according  to  the  re^er's  point  of  view,  some- 
what to  extenuate  either  his  imprudence  or  his 
heroism,  to  notice  that  a  similar  exploit  ib  re- 
lated of  a  princely  German  warrior  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.* 

The  Indians  rushed  on,  a  host  affainst  a 
man,  as  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  despatch 
the  prey  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  But 
Alexander,  who  was  now  partly  sheltered  by 


*  Raiike,  Deatsche  GMohickte  im  Zeitalter  dor  Befoisnr 
kioa,  i.,  p.  70. 
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the  wall,  and  also,  it  seems,  by  the  trunk  and 
spreading  boughs  of  an  old  tree  that  grew  near 
it,  kept  his  assailants  at  bay  with  his  wonted 
vigour.  Their  chief,  and  another  who  ven- 
tured within  reach  of  his  sword,  paid  for  their 
rashness  with  their  lives.  Two  more,  before 
they  fiome  quite  so  near,  he  disabled,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Homeric  combat,  with  stones. 
'Hie  rest,  deterred  by  these  examples,  kept  at 
a  safe  distance,  and  only  plied  him  with  mis- 
siles, which,  if  we  believe  Curtius,  were  most- 
ly intercepted  by  the  branches  under  which  he 
stood,  leaning  either  against  the  trunk  or  the 
wait  By  this  time,  however,  he  was  joined  by 
Peucestes,  Leonnatus,  and  Abreas,  who,  it  may 
be  supposed,  had  not  been  left  unmolested  be- 
fore they  leaped  down  to  defend  him.  Abreas 
very  soon  received  a  mortal  wound,  from  an 
arrow,  in  the  face ;  and  he  had  scarcely  fallen, 
when  another  arrow  pierced  Alexander's  corse- 
let and  lodged  itself  deep  in  the  right  breast. 
Yet  he  did  not  immediately  cease  to  defend 
himself,  but,  after  a  short  struggle,  fainting 
through  loss  of  blood,  sank  upon  his  shield. 
Peucestes  and  Leonnatus  now  stood  over  him, 
and  intercepted  the  blows  aimed  at  him  by  the 
enemy.  Both  were  wounded,  but'not  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  keeping  their  post.  So  un- 
equal a  contest,  however,  could  not  probal^ly 
have  lasted  much  longer.  It  was  the  most 
critical  moment  of  Alexander's  life. 

But  in  the  mean  while  the  Macedonians  out- 
side the  wall,  not  less  anxious  because  they 
could  not  witness  his  danger,  had  not  remained 
mactive.  Though  ladders  were  not  at  hand, 
their  ingenuity,  sharpened  by  the  emergency, 
soon  found  substitutes.  Some  drove  pegs  into 
the  wall,  which  was  of  clay,  and  so  climbed  to 
the  top.  Others  were  raised  on  the  shoulders 
of  their  comrades.  All,  as  fast  as  they  effected 
their  ascent,  leaped  down,  and  rushed,  with 
cries  of  grief  and  rage,  towards  the  place  where 
they  saw  their  king  stretched,  seemingly  life- 
less, on  the  ground.  The  combat  soon  ceased 
to  be  merely  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  Mace- 
donians. A  gate  was  forced  open  by  some  who 
had  entered,  and  numbers  ponrpd  in,  sufficient 
to  overwhelm  all  resistance.  The  only  work 
now  remaining  for  them  was  that  of  revenge  ; 
and  this  they  executed  so  diligently,  by  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  besieged,  that  not  even  a 
woman  or  a  child  was  spared. 

Alexander,  as  soon  tA  he  was  rescued,  had 
oeeo  conveyed  to  his  tent ;  and  the  arrow  was 
at  length  extracted,  whether  by  the  physician 
Critodemus,  or,  as  some  accounts  went,  by  Per- 
diccas,  who,  it  was  said,  by  the  king's  command, 
widened  the  wound  with  his  sword,  to  make  a 
passage  for  the  barbed  steel.  But  the  extrac- 
tion was  followed  by  so  great  a  loss  of  blood, 
that  the  patient  again  fainted ;  and  when  he 
recovered  his  senses,  it  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  whether  he  could  survive.  The  first 
tidings  of  the  disaster  carried  to  the  camp,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines, 
represented  him  as  already  dead  ;  and  the  grief 
and  alarm  they  excited  in  every  breast  were  a 
tribute  of  affection  and  confidence  which  might 
well  soothe  the  resentful  feelings  that  had  b^n 
awakened  in  hhn  by  the  abrupt  termination 
of  his  campaign  on  the  Hyphasis.  The  grief 
}f  the  Macedonians,  indeed,  which  broke  out  in 


a  wailing  that  spread  with  the  news  through 
the  camp,  was  probably  in  great  part  selfish, 
but,  even  so,  highly  honoured  its  object ;  for  it 
attested  what  they  were  not  slow  to  declare  in 
words,  that,  in  their  judgment,  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  army  capable  of  leading  them  bac]^ 
safely  through  the  countries  which  he  had  trav- 
ersed as  a  conqueror.  It  was  their  desponden- 
cy about  their  own  seemingly  forlorn  condition 
that  rendered  them  backward  to  believe  the 
more  favourable  reports  which  followed,  that 
the  king  was  still  living,  and  that  there  was 
ground  to  hope  for  his  recovery.  Even  when 
a  letter  from  himself  announced  that  he  should 
soon  be  among  them,  there  were  many  who 
suspected  that  it  was  a  mere  artifice  of  the 
generals  to  lull  their  fears. 

When  he  had  regained  sufiScient  strength  to 
hear  the  gentlest  motion,  he  embarked  on  the 
Hydraotes,  and  dropped  down  towards  the  con- 
fluence, not  more,  perhaps,  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  troops,  than,  as  Curtius  sug- 
gests, to  crush  the  hopes  which  might  have 
been  conceived  from  the  same  cause  by  the 
enemy.  As  he  approached  the  camp,  he  order- 
ed the  awning,  under  which  he  lay  at  the  stem 
of  the  galley,  to  be  removed,  and,  when  close 
to  the  bank,  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
crowd  who  were  there  waiting  for  him,  still 
half  doubting  what  they  so  eagerly  wished. 
This  sign  of  life  was  answered  by  a  general 
shout  of  joy,  and  every  hand  was  raised,  not 
without  tears,  in  gratitude  to  Heaven,  or  in 
greeting  to  the  king.  A  litter  was  brought  for 
him  to  the  landing-place,  but  he  called  for  his 
horse  ;  when  he  mounted  it,  the  banks  and  ad- 
jacent woods  rang  with  a  fresh  peal  of  applause. 
At  a  short  distance  from  his  tent  he  alighted, 
that  he  might  be  seen  to  walk  ;  and  all  pressed 
round  hini  to  touch,  if  they  could,  his  hands,  or 
knees,  or  clothes  ;  or,  at  least,  if  less  fortunate, 
to  see  and  salute  him,  and  to  strew  his  path 
with  fillets  and  flowers.  The  congratulations 
of  his  officers  in  the  tent  were  mingled  with 
remonstrances,  as  severe  as  might  be  ventured, 
on  his  imprudence.  To  these  he  listened  but 
impatiently :  as  Arrian  thought,  because  he 
knew  that  they  were  just ;  perhaps,  rather,  be- 
cause he  felt  ihat  they  were  misapplied,  and 
that  he  was  misunderstood.  He  was  better 
pleased  with  an  old  Bceotian,  who  cheered  him 
with  the  remark,  that  men  must  be  proved  by 
their  deeds  ;  adding  a  line  of  i£schylus,  rather 
strangely  distorted  from  its  original  meaning,* 
to  the  effect,  that  whoever  would  do,  must  ex- 
pect to  suflTer. 

While  he  waited  here  to  complete  his  recov- 
ery, he  received  an  embassy  ftom  the  Malli, 
who  still  remained  in  arms,  and  the  Sudraoce. 
The  envoys,  a  hundred  or  more  of  their  chief 
men,  persons  of  stately  form  and  mien,  all  ri- 
ding in  chariots,  and  clad  in  linen  robes  em- 
broidered with  purple  and  gold,  came  with 
magnificent  presents,  to  ofl!er  their  entire  sub- 
mission to  the  conqueror.  They  spoke  of  their 
past  resistance  not  without  dignity,  «^adding 
some  mention  of  Dionysus,  the  only  invader 

*  ^fidoam  ydp  roi  Koi  waOttv  dfciXeratj  quoted,  unonf 
other  poetical  apophthegms  on  Dirme  Retribution,  by  Sto- 
b«us,  Ed.  Ph.,  1,  4,  M.  It  is  the  rptyiptav  pivBos  o(  the 
Choeph.,  309,  which  Khiusen  suspects  may  have  been  the 
passage  Stobnus  had  before  him :  the  more  probshlj,  ae 
Tov^a\6ntvw  occurs  there  also  a  few  lines  berore. 
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who  had  ever  before  subdued  them,  which  they 
knew  would  be  acceptable  to  his  successor. 
Tbey  declared  themselves  ready  to  give  hos- 
tages, pay  tribute,  and  receive  a  satrap  at  Alex- 
ander's pleasure.  He  annexed  their  countries 
to  the  satrapy  of  Philippus,  and,  according  to 
Curtius,  imposed  a  tribute  on  them  of  the  same 
amount  as  they  had  paid  to  the  Arachosians :  a 
statement  hardly  consistent  either  with  their 
boasts  of  independence  or  with  their  recorded 
actions.  For  security,  he  demanded  a  thou- 
sand of  their  best  warriors,  either  as  hostages, 
or,  if  they  were  willing,  to  serve  in  his  army. 
Curtius  also  describes  a  magnificent  banquet 
at  which  they  were  entertained,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  a  single  combat — not  without  its 
significance,  if  it  really  occurred — between 
Dioxjppus,  an  Athenian,  and  a  Macedonian 
named  Corragus,  in  which  the  Athenian,  who 
was  practised  in  the  games  of  Greece,  armed 
only  with  a  club,  overcame  his  antagonist  in 
the  panoply  of  the  phalanx,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Macedonians,  and  of  Alexander 
himself  The  ambassadors  soon  returned  with 
a  band  of  a  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  their 
nation  :  they  also  brought,  as  a  free  gift,  500 
chariots,  with  some  of  the  produce  of  their 
industry,  and,  among  other  rarities,  several 
tamed  lions  and  tigers.  Alexander,  convinced, 
it  seems,  of  their  sincerity,  accepted  the  char- 
iots, and  dismissed  the  hostages. 

During  this  detentio/i  he  had  ordered  more 
vessels  to  be  built  for  the  transport  of  his 
troops,  and  when  he  felt  himself  strong  enough 
to  prosecute  his  expedition,  embarked  with  a 
larger  force  of  horse  and  foot,  and  sailed  down 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Acesines  with  the  In- 
dus, the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pendjab. 
At  this  important  point  he  waited  some  days 
for  Perdiccas,  who,  with  a  part  of  the  land 
force,  had  been  engaged  in  the  subjugation  of 
an  independent  tnbe,  the  Abastani,  or  Avas- 
thanas.  In  the  interval  he  received  the  volun- 
tary submission  of  another  free  commonwealth, 
the  Ossadians,  and  fresh  additions  to  his  fleet 
from  the  banks  of  the  Acesines.  This  point  of 
the  Pendjab  he  assigned  as  the  southern  limit 
of  the  satrapy  of  Philippus,  whom  he  ordered 
to  build  a  new  city  there.  It  ^as  to  be  well 
provided  with  arsenals ;  and  he  expected,  from 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  site,  that  it  would 
become  a  flourishing  seat  of  commerce.  The 
small  town  of  Mittun  may,  perhaps,  stand  near- 
ly in  its  place,  but  no  vestige  remains  of  Alex- 
ander's foundation.  During  his  stay  here  he 
was  overtaken  by  his  father-in-law,  Oxyartes, 
who  probably  came  to  inform  him  of  a  revolt 
which  had  broken  out  among  the  Greek  colo- 
nists in  Bactria,*  and  to  complain  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  Tyriaspes,  the  satrap  of  Paropami- 
sus.  Tyriaspes  was  deprived  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  Oxyartes  received  it  in  addition  to 
his  own.  We  must,  therefore,  suspect  an  error 
in  Arrian's  statement  or  text,  where  it  is  related 
that  Oxyartes  was  appointed,  with  Peithon, 
satrap  of  the  territories  to  be  conquered  in  the 

*  Anian  (vi.,15)  does  not  mention  this  revolt,  the  details 
oPtrhich  ftre  given  b^  Curtias  (ix.,  7),  and  assigns  no  mo- 
tive for  the  coming  of  Oxyartes.  Curtius  places  the  arrival 
of  Oxyartes  later,  which,  indeed,  would  be  absolutely  nece^ 
aary,  if  Diodorus  is  to  be  believed  when  he  states  (xvii.,  09) 
that  thp  revolt  was  occasioned  by  the  report  of  Alexander's 
death. 


lower  course  of  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  A  body 
of  troops,  including  all  the  Thracians,  was  left 
with  Philippus.  Craterus,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army  and  the  elephants,  was  landed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Indus,  where  the  country  opposed 
the  fewest  obstructions  to  his  march ;  and  yet 
his  presence  was  needed  to  overawe  the  na- 
tives. Alexander  himself  sailed  down  to  the 
chief  city  of  a  people  whose  name  is  variously 
written :  Arrian  oaUs  them  Sogdians.  He  trans- 
formed their  capital  into  a  Greek  colony,  which 
he  named  Alexandria,  and  probably  designed 
for  the  residence  of  his  satrap.  Here,  too,  he 
built  an  arsenal,  in  which  he  refitted  a  part  of 
his  fleet. 

Not  very  far  to  the  south  lay  the  territories 
of  a  powerful  prince,  whom  the  Greek  writers 
name  Musicanus,  from  whom,  as  he  had  hith- 
erto made  no  overtures,  Alexander  had  reason 
to  expect  active  resistance.  He  therefore  urged 
the  progress  of  his  fleet,  and  reached  the  fron- 
tier before  Musicanus  was  aware  that  he  had 
quitted  the  Sogdian  capital.  Dismayed  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  appearance,  he  went  forth  to 
meet  the  invader,  with  royal  presents,  all  his 
elephants,  and  submissive  acknowledgments  of 
his  fault,  which  were  still  more  graciously  re- 
ceived, and  placed  himself  and  his  people  at  the 
conqueror's  disposal.  Alexander  was  struck 
with  admiration  by  the  fertility  and  opulence  of 
the  country — which  probably  fax  surpassed  all 
the  regions  he  had  been  traversing  from  the 
north  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation — and 
by  the  capital,  traces  of  which  may,  perhaps, 
still  be  visible  near  Bukkur.*  He  permitted 
Musicanus  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  ordered  a 
fortress  to  be  built  in  the  city,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Craterus,  and  to  be  occupied  by 
a  Macedonian  garrison,  as  a  post  pecuharly  well 
fitted  to  command  the  surrounding  country. 

Westward  of  the  territory  of  Musicanus  lay 
that  of  a  chief  similarly  named  Oxycanus,  or 
Porticanus,t  who  likewise  had  kept  suspicious- 
ly aloof  Alexander,  with  only  a  body  oX  light 
troops  and  cavalry,  marched  against  him  with 
his  usual  rapidity,  and  stormed  two  of  his  cities, 
in  one  of  which  Oxycanus  himself  was  taken 
or  slain.  After  this,  all  the  other  towns  sub- 
mitted without  resistance.  In  the  adjacent 
highlands,  a  chief  named  Sambus,  who,  it  seems, 
had  courted  the  conqueror's  favour  through  jeal- 
ousy of  Musicanus,  as  Taxiles  through  fear  of 
Poms,  and  had  been  invested  with  the  title  of 
satrap,  when  he  iieard  that  his  enemy  was  par- 
doned,  and  re-established  in  his  dominions,  had 

*  As  Bumes  thinks  (i.,  66),  in  the  rains  of  Alore,  lour 
miles  distant,  ''said  to  have  been  once  the  a^tal  oft 
mighty  kingdom,*'  ruled  by  a  Brahmin,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Moslems  in  the  seventh  century. 

t  These  names  are  an  etymological  puzzle,  temptiDg 
from  the  seeming  readiness  of  salntioa.  Mr.  Williams  (p. 
313)  thinks  that  they  "jNnat  ta  the  names  of  the  territoriea 
governed  by  theee  princee^  because  the  woid  khawn  is  con- 
stantly found,  even  to  this  day^  on  the  lower  Indus ;  so  that 
Musicanus  might  be  properly  desoribed  as  the  nj$h  of 
Moosh,  and  Ozycaaus  as  the  rajah  of  Ouche.**  I  un  "or- 
prised  to  ftnd  that  Bitter,  at  least  some  years  ago»  enter- 
tained a  similar  opinion  (Asien,  zi.,  S,  p.  1005).  Do  we 
not  require  some  better  evidence  that  the  Turkish  title 
khan  (Mirchond  in  Wilken,  Chreetomatkia  Pereiea^  p.  190, 
observes  Gordechesttutense*  prineipem  suum  Schar  oppellaUt 
quemadmodutn  Turea  Chan^  et  Jndi  Rai  dieunt)  was  in  nn 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  on  the  lower  Indus?  The 
names  of  the  district  Sehwan,  and  the  city  Larkhanu,  have 
suggested  other  not  much  more  satisfactory  conjectures. 
According  to  Curtius,  the  people  of  the  northern  dii«fwer> 
called  Musicani. 
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become  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  had 
withdrawn  from  his  capital,  Sindomana.  Alex- 
ander, therefore,  advanced  against  it,  but  was 
received,  according  to  Arrian,  with  every  token 
of  subjection  by  the  friends  of  the  absent  chief, 
who  explained  the  motive  of  his  flight,  and  sur- 
rendered his  elephants  and  his  treasure.  Other 
authors  had  spoken  of  a  laborious  siege,  and 
immense  slaughter  of  the  barbarians.*  Arrian 
only  mentions  the  capture  of  a  town  which  had 
revolted  through  the  instigation  of  the  Brah- 
mins, and  that  they  were  put  to  death. 

The  influence  of  the  Brahmins  was  also  very 
powerful  in  the  kingdom  of  Musicanus,  and  at 
his  court.  It  seems  to  have  been  always  di- 
rected against  the  invader,  who  had  touched 
the  hallowed  soil  with  impure  feet,  with  all  the 
energy  of  patriotism  inflamed  by  religious  zeal. 
During  Alexander's  absence,  Musicanus  was 
induct  by  his  priestly  counsellors  to  revolt,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  him  and  them,  and  for  the  ill- 
feted  land.  Alexander  sent  Peithon,  the  sa- 
trap, with  a  sufficient  force  against  the  king, 
who  had  probably  no  time  to  collect  an  army, 
while  he  himself  overran  the  country,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  towns,  which  he  either 
razed  to  the  gromid,  or  curbed  with  citadels 
and  garrisons.  Peithon  brought  Musicanus  a 
prisoner,  with  his  principal  Brahmins ;  and  Al- 
exander, calculating,  as  we  are  apt  to  think, 
rather  too  coolly  on  the  effect  of  the  spectacle, 
ordered  them  to  be  crucified  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous manner.*  We  are  here  unpleasanUy 
reminded  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro. 

The  conquest  of  the  Indus  was  now  nearly 
complete ;  for  the  chief  of  Pattala,  named  or 
entiUed  Moeris,t  whose  rule  extended  over  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  came  in  person  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  dominions  to  the  conqueror. 
He  was  directed  immediately  to  return  to  his 
capital,  and  make  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  the.  armament.    As  no  farther  resistance  was 
to  be  apprehended  down  to  the  river's  mouth, 
Alexander  here  divided  his  forces,  and  ordered 
Craterus,  with  three  brigades  of  the  heavy  in- 
fantiy,  some  light  troops,  and  the  elephants,  ac- 
companied by  the  disabled  Macedonians  who 
had  received  permission  to  return  to  their  na- 
tive land,  to  take  the  road  to  Carmania,  through 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  no   doubt  by  the 
pass  of  Bolan.    He  thus  gained  the  advantage 
of  confirming  his  authority  in  a  part  of  the  em- 
pire hitherto  but  imperfectly  subdued,  while  he 
lessened   the   difiSculties  of  his   own   march 
through  an  inhospitable  region,  and  spared  the 
veterans  who  might  have  sunk  under  its  hard- 
ships.    The  rest  of  the  land  force,  in  two  di- 
visions, he  placed  under  the  command  of  He- 
phaestion  and  Peithon,  who  were  ordered  to 
march  down  to  Pattala  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  and  Peithon  was  charged  with  the 
task  of  settling  colonies  in  the  fortified  towns, 
and  pacifying  the  country  on  the  way.    He  him- 
self proceeded  with  the  fleet ;  l\ut  before  he  had 
reached  the  city  of  Pattala,  which  stood  like 
Tata,  if  not  precisely  on  the  same  site,  at  the 
Dorthem  point  of  the  Delta,  he  was  informed 
that  the  chief,  in  a  fit  of  distrust,  had  taken  to 

*  Mr.  Williams,  liowsTer,  infonmi  hia  readers  (^  314) 
that  ftrobaUy  the  inturreetum  had  been  chargctervred  by 
mlroeum*  dew.    Vb  victis ! 

t  Van  Bohlen  (Ind.,  i.,  p.  91)  aeema  to  aospect  that  it  is 
«  rnrr  option  of  the  Indian  title  Maha-rajah. 


flight  with  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  fact,  Alexander,  on  his  arrival,  found  the 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  almost  utterly  de- 
serted. He  instantly  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
lightest  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  and 
when  some  were  brought  in  prisoners,  bade 
them  return  to  their  countrymen,  and  invite 
them,  with  every  assuranc9  of  safety,  to  come 
back  to  their  fields  and  dwellings.  After  a 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  population  resu- 
med their  peaceful  labours. 

Alexander's  first  care  was  to  fortify  a  citadel 
in  the  town,  to  form  a  harbour,  and  build  docks 
sufficient  for  a  large  fleet.  The  superintend- 
ence of  these  works  was  committed  to  Hephaes- 
tion,  who  had  already  arrived.  Parties  were 
sent  into  the  neighbouring  districts,  where  there 
was  a^great  scarcity  of  water,  to  dig  wells,  and 
otherwise  make  provision  for  the  passage  of 
troops  or  travellers.*  They  were  attacked  by 
the  natives,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send 
a  stronger  force  to  protect  them.  Nor,  it  seems, 
could  Alexander  procure  a  pilot  at  Pattala  for 
the  voyage  which  he  now  meditated  to  the  sea 
down  the  western  branch  of  the  river,  t  He, 
however,  embarked  as  soon  as  the  works  had 
made  some  progress,  in  a  squadron  of  his  fast- 
est-sailing galleys,  while  Leonnatus,  with  a 
corps  of  8000  foot  and  1000  horse,  began  his 
march  along  the  same  side  of  the  Delta.  On 
the  second  day  his  voyage  was  interrupted  by 
a  gale,  which,  meeting  the  rapid  current  of  the 
Indus,  caused  a  swell,  in  which  the  galleys  be- 
came unmanageable.  Most  of  them  were  se- 
verely damaged,  many  went  to  pieces,  either 
afloat,  or  after  they  had  been  run  aground. 
While  the  shipwrights  were  repairing  this  dis- 
aster, Alexander  sent  a  few  light  troops  up  the 
country  in  search  of  natives  who  might  serve 
as  pilots.  A  few  were  taken,  well  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  the  river ;  and,  under 

*  Arrian,  indeed  (ri.,  18),  says  somelhinir  more  than  this ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  much  less  than  has  been  in- 
ferred from  his  words,  particularly  by  Droyseu,  p.  457. 
Arrian  sajrs  that  Alexander  sent  men  into  the  waterleas 
part  of  the  adjacent  country  (rnv  a»v6ftov  r^(  irXmriov  y^) 
to  sink  wells,  and  to  make  the  land  habitable  (otK^inov), 
The  number  sent,  as  appears  from  the  narrative,  was  not 
large.  Droysen,  however,  describes  Alexander's  object  to 
have  been  nothing  less  than  "to  facilitate  the  comunication 
between  Pattala  and  the  east  of  India,  and  to  open  it  for 
caravaDS  from  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and  from  the 
Deccan.*'  But  it  seems  very  difficult  to  believe  either  that 
Alexander  had  acquired  sufficient  information  as  to  the  ge- 
ography of  India  to  form  such  a  plan,  or  that-he  had  the 
means  of  executing  it.  The  operation  described  by  Arrian 
could  have  been  manifestly  but  a  very  slight  and  ineffectu- 
al beginning  of  such  an  undertaking.  But  as  little  can  I 
believe  that  Alexander's  main  object  was  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  round  Pattala.  His  views  seem 
to  have  been  confined,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  two  point* : 
the  survey  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  of  the  Delta,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
West.  I  therefore  suspect  that  Arrian's  arid  tract  must  be 
referred  to  the  Delta  or  to  the  adjacent  shores,  and  that  the 
wells  were  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  service 
of  the  expedition. 

t  A  strange  fact,  not  clearly  explained  by  Arrian,  or  by 
those  who  comment  on  him.  The  only  reason  Arrian  as- 
signs is,  that  the  natives  had  fled.  But  it  seems  very  im- 
probable that  Alexander  set  out  before  most  of  them  had 
returned  to  their  homes,  and  even  less  likelv  that  in  the 
whole  population  no  pilot  could  be  found,  "because  the 
people  of  Pattala,  and  the  Indians  in  ^neral,  did  not  prac- 
tise navigation."  This  remark,  which  is  Droyaen's,  at 
least  cannot  be  applicable  to  the  rivers.  The  Indus  sorely 
was  at  all  times  actively  navigated  by  the  natives  down  tc 
its  month.  How  else  are  vre  to  account  for  the  canal  men 
tioned  by  Arrian  shortly  after  T  Perhaps  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  Curtius,  who  says  that  the  pilota  whom 
Alexander  took  with  him  from  PattaU  made  their  escape. 
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their  guidance,  he  continued  his  voyage  to  the 
sea.  Near  the  mouth,  it  still  blew  so  hard  from 
the  sea,  that  he  was  fain  to  take  shelter  in  a 
canal  pointed  out  by  the  Indians.  And  here 
the  Macedonians  were  first  astonished  by  the 
ebb  of  the  tide,  when  they  saw  their  vessels 
suddenly  stranded.  They  were  still  more  ama- 
zed and  terrified  b^  the  fury  of  the  reflnx — the 
peculiar  terror  of  the  Indian  coasts  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  but  so  familiar  to 
the  natives,  that  it  seems  they  gave  the  stran- 
gers no  warning  of  it — ^which  shattered  the  gal- 
leys which  were  not  finnly  imbedded  in  the 
mud.  After  it  had  been  refitted,  the  fleet  was 
moored  at  an  island  lower  down,  named  CiUuta, 
where  water  was  found,  while  Alexander,  with 
the  best  sailers,  proceeded  to  explore  the  mouth, 
and  soon  came  in  sight  of  another  island,  which 
lay  beyond  in  the  ocean ;  the  term,  in  this  di- 
rection, of  his  conquests  and  discoveries.  That 
day  be  returned  to  CiUuta,  and  made  solemn 
sacrifice,  as  he  gave  out,  according  to  direc- 
tions which  he  had  received  firom  Anunon.* 
On  the  morrow  he  touched  at  the  distant  island, 
where  he  celebrated  fresh  sacrifices,  with  dif- 
ferent rites,  to  other  deities.  Finally,  he  put 
out  to  the  open  sea,  that  he  might  satisfy  him- 
self no  land  lay  within  view  to  the  south.  Here 
he  again  sacrificed  to  the  sea-god,  whose  prop- 
er realm  he  had  now  entered,  as  well  in  thank- 
fulness for  the  prosperous  termination  of  one 
expedition,  as  to  propitiate  his  favour  for  that 
which  was  to  be  next  undertaken.  The  vic- 
tims, and,  the  golden  vessels  with  which  he 
made  the  libations,  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 
He  then  returned  up  the  same  arm  of  the  Indus 
to  Pattala,  where  he  found  the  fortifications  of 
the  citadel  completed,  and  Peithon  arrived  with 
a  very  satisfactory  report  of  his  operations. 

The  works  connected  with  the  harbour  were 
not  yet  finished,  and  while  they  proceeded,  un- 
der the  care  of  Hephiestion,  he  again  embarked 
to  explore  the  eastern  side  of  the  Delta.  He 
found  that  the  river,  before  it  reached  the  sea, 
expanded  into  a  broad  gulf.  Here  he  left  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops,  and  all  the  smaller 
vessels,  with  Leonnatus,  and  then,  again  enter- 
ing the  ocean,  which,  on  this  side,  opposed  few- 
er obstacles  to  his  passage,  landed  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Delta  with  a  body  of  horse,  and 
surveyed  it  to  the  distance  of  three  days'  march 
westward,  sinking  wells  at  convenient  inter- 
vals. He  then  returned  to  his  ships,  and  sailed 
up  to  Pattala,  while  a  detachment,  which  was 
ordered,  likewise,  to  dig  for  water  at  every 
halting-place,  marched  round  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  gulf  he  had  seen  appeared  to  him  so 
important  as  a  naval  station,  that  he  once  more 
visited  it,  ordered  docks  to  be  built  there,  and 
magazines,  where  he  laid  in  four  months'  pro- 
visions for  the  army,  and  left  a  garrison  to  pro- 
tect them. 

The  immediate  object  of  all  these  prepara- 
tions and  precautions  was  to  provide,  as  far  as 
was  practicable,  for  the  suc^^essful  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage  of  discovery,  on  which  he 
had  resolved  to  send  a  squadron  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Persian  Gulf    That  there  was  an  open 

*  A  proor,  in  Mr.  Williamt't  judgment  (p.  317),  that,  os 
early  a*  his  Egyptian  wtyage^  he  had  ctmtemplated  his  visit 
ta  the  shorts  of  Ihs  Eastern  Ocean.  One  would  think  the 
fact  might  be  more  aimplj  explained. 


sea  between  the  two  coasts  he  could  now  scarce- 
ly doubt,  though  the  passage  might  be  difficidt 
and  dangerous ;  and  this  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  communication  which  he  wished  to 
establish  between  India  and  his  western  do- 
minions. If,  however,  we  believe  an  account 
which  Arrian  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Near- 
chus  himself,  it  would  seem  that,  when  Alex- 
ander first  appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  he  had  either  not  yet  matured  his  plan,  or 
did  not  think  fit  to  disclose  it.  Afterward,  we 
are  informed,  he  consulted  Nearchus  on  the 
choice  of  an  officer  to  conduct  the  voyage  of 
discovery.  Nearchus,  as,  we  should  think, 
must  have  been  expected,  oflTered  to  undertake 
the  command  himself;  and  it  appears  that  there 
was  no  other  man  in  the  army  whom  the  kin(f 
would  willingly  have  intrusted  with  it.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  but  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
the  reluctance  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pressed, to  permit  so  vdued  a  friend  to  embaik 
on  so  perilous  an  adventuxe.  But  he  desired 
that  the  offer  should  be  fireely  made  by  Near- 
chus, for  the  sake  of  the  confidence  with  which 
it  would  inspire  those  who  were  to  be  placed 
under  his  orders. 

He  himself  was  about  to  undertake  a  march 
along  the  same  coast,  little  less  dangerous :  one 
on  which,  according  to  tradition,  the  armies  of 
Semiramis  and  Cyrus  had  perished  almost  to  a 
man ;  and  Nearchus  believed  that  he  was  part- 
ly stimulated  to  the  enterprise  by  the  hope  of 
outdoing  these  celebrated  conquerors.*  We 
must,  however,  doubt  whether  he  could  have 
heard  of  these  legends  in  India,  even  if  they 
are  genuine,  and  did  not  rather  spring  out  of  his 
own  expedition.  It  seems  clear  that  he  had 
no  distinct  conception  of  the  difficulties  he  wds 
about  to  encounter ;  and,  particularly,  that  be 
had  not  foreseen  the  length  of  time  he  was  to 
spend  on  the  road,  which  was  far  greater  than 
a  calculation,  founded  on  the  most  exact  meas^ 
urement  of  the  distance,  would  have  led  him  to 
expect.  But,  at  least,  be  was  not  impelled  by  any 
childish  emulation.  He  had  two  important  ob- 
jects in  view  :  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  safety  of  the  fleet,  and  to  explore  and  suIk 
due  a  side  of  the  empire  which  was  hitherto,  at 
most,  but  nominally  subject  to  him. 

The  navigation  of  the  rivers  had  employed 
about  seven  months,  and  nearly  four  appear  to 
have  been  spent  in  and  near  Pattala.  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  August,  325,  when  the  prep- 
arations were  completed  for  the  departure  of 
both  armaments.  We  are  unable  to  estimate 
the  force  of  either,  otherwise  than  by  an  uncer- 
tain approximation.  If,  however,  Alexander 
invaded  India  with  120,000  men,  since  be  re- 
ceived some  re-enforcements  there,  we  can 
hardly  believe,  after  every  allowance  for  the 
numbers  lost  or  left  behind  in  garrisons  and 
colonies,  and  for  the  division  under  Cratcrns, 
that  he  retained  fewer  than  60,000  under  his 
own  command.  As  to  the  armament  under 
Nearchus,  we  have  no  other  guide  than  the  list 

*  Arr.,  Ti.,  S4.  Schloaaer  (i.,  S,  p.  146)  has  stTangefT 
miittaken  A  man's  meaning,  and  attributes  the  opinion  that 
Alexander  was  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  entei^ 
prise  to  Nearchus ;  whereas  it  is  clear,  both  from  Arxiaa. 
and  Strabo  (xv.,  p.  JUO,  Taachn.),  that  it  was  Nearrhas 
alone  who  ascribed  to  him  the  motive  of  emulation  with 
Semiramis  and  Cyras,  adding,  indeed,  oddlr  enough,  that 
of  his  rational  anxiety  for  the  wx&tj  of  the  fleet. 
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of  the  gaDeys  equipped  on  the  Hydaspes.  But, 
probably,  it  did  not  include  so  many  of  that 
class.*  It  is  not  likely  that  any  larger  force 
would  be  employed  on  this  service  than  might 
appear  necessary  to  overpower  resistance  on 
the  coast ;  for  it  was  not  undertaken  without 
reluctance  by  the  men,  though  their  spirits  were 
raised  by  the  appointment  of  Nearchus,  by  the 
careful  and  even  splendid  equipment  of  the  vesr 
eels,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  excursions 
which  the  king  himself  had  made  into  the  ocean. 
But  Alexander  was  now  aware  of  a  natural  ob- 
stacle, the  prevalence  of  the  southwest  mon- 
soon, which  rendered  it  necessary  to  postpone 
the  departure  of  Nearchus.  Some  weeks  were 
8tin  to  come  before  the  trade-winds  would  set 
in  from  the  northeast,  when  they  would  be  per- 
fectly favourable  for  the  voyage.  It  was  not, 
however,  necessary  that  the  army  should  wait 
so  long,  but,  perhaps,  rather  more  expedient 
that  it  should  precede  the  fleet.  Nearchus, 
therefore,  was  left  at  Pattala,  while  Alexander 
set  out  on  his  return  to  the  West. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  descends, 
west  of  the  Indus,  fh>m  the  Paropamisus  to  the 
sea,  was  first  to  be  crossed ;  he  then  entered 
the  province  of  Lus,  which  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  lofty  ranges.  He  found  it  divi- 
ded between  two  independent  tribes,  the  Ara- 
bites  a[id  the  Orites,  who  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  hver  called  the  Arabius  (the 
Poorallee,  or  River  of  Sonmeany) ;  names  which 
probably  preserve  a  trace  of  an  early  settlement 
formed  on  this  coast  by  Arabians  or  Phceni- 
cians.  At  the  approach  of  the  invader,  the 
Arabites,  incapable  of  resistance,  yet  disdain- 
ing submission,  fled  to  the  adjacent  desert ;  and 
Alexander  did  not  pursue  them,  for  he  wished 
to  surprise  their  western  neighbours,  the  Orites, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  more  poweiiid  race. 
On  the  Arabius,  in  which  he  found  but  little 
water,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  army  under  the 
eommand  of  Hephestion,  and  pushed  forward, 
with  a  select  body  of  troops,  towards  the  coast, 
where  he  designed  to  sink  wells  for  the  use  of 
the  fleet.  The  coast  of  the  Oritia  was  described 
by  Nearchus  as  a  barren  tract,  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  hairy,  half-naked  savages.  But  in  the 
interior,  after  a  forced  night  march  across  a» 
desert,  Alexander  found  a  more  civilized  peo- 
ple, and  a  welkiultivated  region,  which  he 
overran  with  his  cavalry,  not,  however,  without 
a  fonnidable  resistance ;  for  the  natives  fought 
with  poisoned  arrows,  and  Ptolemy  received  a 
wound  which  had  nearly  proved  mortal ;  but  an 
antidote — ^revealed,  it  was  said,  to  the  king  in  a 
dream — ^was  discovered  in  time.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  there  was  a  capital  of  the  country 
named  Ora,  or  the  people  lived  wholly  in  villa- 
ges. But  the  largest  of  these,  'called  Ramba- 
eia,  appeared  to  Alexander  so  happily  situated, 
that  he  resolved  to  plant  a  colony  there,  and 
Hephaestion  was  appointed  to  superintend  the 
progress  of  the  new  Alexandria.  In  the  mean 
while  the  king  himself,  with  a  small  body  of 
eavalry  and  the  lighter  troops,  rapidly  advan- 

*  DrarjfBeii  (p.  409)  has  totally  rairtaken  Yineent,  who 
vakaa  tho  naoiber,  not  of  the  Tonels,  bat  of  the  men  in  the 
Uuz^three  gaUeya,  amooat  to  9000,  exdosive,  as  he  says, 
fNeareh.,  i.,  p.  SIS),  of  those  on  board  the  traaqpoits.  And 
this  aeens  nearer  the  truth  than  Drojsen's  conjeetare, 
which  he  himeelf  belietes  to  be  more  moderate,  of  100  Tea- 
sels and  MOO  men. 
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ced  towards  a  difficult  pass  in  thd  western 
mountains,  which,  he  learned,  was  held  by  an 
army  of  Orites  and  Gedrosians ;  but  the  mere 
tidings  of  his  approach  threw  the  enemy  into 
such  consternation,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Orites 
came  to  the  camp  and  submitted.  They  were 
directed  to  exert  their  influence  to  restore  tran- 
quillity, and  recall  the  fugitives  to  their  dwell- 
ings. He  did  not,  however,  think  it  safe  to 
rely  on  their  professions.  He  placed  Apolloph- 
anes  over  them  as  satrap,  and  left  Leonnatus, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  Nearchus,  and,  in  the  interval,  to  protect 
the  rising  city,  and  secure  the  obedience  of  the~ 
natives. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  beginniii^  of  October 
when  he  penetrated  through  the  pass  from 
which  he  had  driven  the  enemy  into  Gedrosia, 
the  southern  Mekran.  This  wild,  fearful  region 
has  since  been  but  little  explored  by  European 
travellers ;  but  a  few  of  its  general  features  ap- 
pear to  be  well  ascertained.  It  is  intersected 
with  ranges  of  mountains,  some  very  lofty,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  coast,  but  comraoidy  not 
approaching  it  within  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Tho 
ridges  themselves  are  rocky  and  bare ;  the  in- 
tervening plains,  for  the  most  part,  barren 
wastes,  here  and  there  furrowed  by  deep  water- 
courses, which,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  are 
almost  dry.  Still,  the  interior  is,  in  general,  less 
arid  and  desolate  than  ^the  low  ground  on  the 
coast.  *  Alexander,  when  he  entered  Gedrosia, 
sent  Thoas,  with  'a  party  of  horse,  to  the  sea 
side,  and  received  an  alarming  report  from  him 
of  the  maritime  district  which  be  visited.  He 
had  found  there  only  a  few  wretched  fishermen, 
living  in  stifling  cabins  built  of  sea-shells  and 
the  bones  of  whales,  or  other  large  fishes,  which 
served  for  rafters  and  door-posts.  Fish,  with 
a  small  mixture  of  meal,  was  their  common 
food ;  and  even  the  few  sheep  they  possessed 
had  no  other.  Water  they  could  only  procure 
in  small  quantities,  and  brackish,  as  they  dug 
for  it  under  the  beach.  Hence  the  whole  coast 
of  Mekran,  as  far  as  Gape  Jask,  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  land  of  the  Ichthyophages,  or  Fish- 
eaters.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  foregoing  description  is  applicable  to 
the  whole  tract,  which  contains  some  cultivated 
districts,  as  it  did,  no  doubt,  in  Alexander's 
time.  Still,  the  information  he  received  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  original  intention,  which 
was  to  folk>w  the  windings  of  the  coast,  and  he 

*  The  reoorl  of  Captain  Grant,  who  traTersed  the  wesfe« 
ernpart of  Mekian in. Tarioas directions  (Kinneir's Memoir, 
p.  203,  foil.,  and  447),  does  not  cooYef  anj  such  idea  of 
desolation  as  the  ancients  appear  to  nave  associated  with 
the  name  of  Gerlroeia.  '*  It  appears  Uiat  the  middle  parts 
are  entirely  moantainoos,  diverniied  with  Talleya  and  plains, 
some  of  which  are  ezceedinflj  fertile,  and  others  arid." 
Again :  "  The  level  plain  between  the  sea  and  the  hiUa 
produces  abundance  of  pastnrage."  Captai* Grant  seldom, 
even  in  the  most  unmqoented  route  of  Mekran,  made  a 
march  without  meetinjjf  (me  or  two  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep,  amountmg  to  from  one  to  two  hundred  each.  In  the 
low  country  he  firequently  encountered  drores  of  two  or 
three  hundred  camels,  and  saw  faidividuals  possessed  of  a 
thousand  head."  **  Between  KeJ,  the  capital,  and  the  port 
of  Chobar,  the  country  is  hilly,  and,  comparatiTriy  speak 
ittg,  well  inhabited."  It  seems,  however,  that  farther  eas^ 
ward  the  coast  is  more  geneMIy  barren.  So.  in  the  report 
of  General  Malcolm's  native  agent,  who  traveUed  along  the 
coast  from  Sonmeanv  to  Chobar  (Kinneir,  p.  809  and  44S)| 
we  hear  more  of  arid,  sandv  tracts,  and  Arom  Kej  ^e  UrlNiOi 
a  small  seaport,  distant  about  seven  days*  Journey  in  an 
^E.S.E.  direction,  the  country  is  said  to  be  destitute  of  ^ 
tation  and  good  water. 
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took  a  more  inland  route.  Yet  it  seems  that 
his  line  of  march  was  seldom  more  than  two  or 
three  days*  journey  from  the  sea,  and  oftener 
within  sight  of  it. 

The  heats  in  this  country  prevail  from  March 
to  November;  when  Alexander  traversed  it, 
they  were  still  excessive,  though  beginning  to 
subside.  To  avoid  this  evil,  the  army  gener- 
aUy  moved  during  the  night ;  but  it  frequently 
happened  that,  at  daybreak,  it  was  still  far  from 
i.ne  next  waiering-place,  and  was  compelled  to 
prolong  its  march  under  the  burning  sun,  tor- 
mented by  increasing  thirst.  The  sandy  wastes, 
indeed,  were  not  always  utterly  cheerless. 
Their  sterility  was  often  relieved,  especially,  it 
seems,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gedrosia,  by  a 
profusion  of  aromatic  plants*  —  mjmrh-trees, 
from  which  the  Phoenician  followers  of  the 
camp  loaded  their  beasts  with  the  precious  gum, 
and  spikenard,  which,  when  trodden  under  foot, 
filled  the  air  with  its  fragrance.  The  wild  vig- 
our of  nature  was  also  indicated  by  venomous 
reptiles,  poisonous  plants,  and  thorns  of  uncom- 
mon strength,  from  which  the  hares  could  not 
extricate  themselves,  and  which  were  found 
annoying  even  by  the  cavalry.  But  far  greater 
hardships  were  to  be  endured  when  the  army 
came  to  wide  plains,  where  the  sand  was  fine 
and  sofi  as  freshly-fallen  snow,  in  the  daytime 
so  hot  as  to  blister  the  feet,  and  driven  by  the 
wind  into  long  ridges. t  On  the  top  of  these 
downs  grew  a  kind  of  grass,  which  was  a  fa- 
vourite lurking-place  for  serpents,  from  which 
they  darted  forth  on  the  unwary  passenger. 
Here  numbers  of  the  beasts  sank,  under  the 
continued  toil  of  wading  through  the  sandy 
waves.  The  carriages  were,  for  the  most  part, 
broken  up,  as  they  could  not  be  dragged  through ; 
80  that,  at  last,  no  means  were  left  of  convey- 
ing the  sick,  or  those  whose  strength  could  not 
support  them  to  the  halting-place.  Wretched 
and  hopeless  was  the  condition  of  those  who, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  lay  down  to  sleep,  and, 
when  they  woke,  found  themselves  far  in  the 
rear ;  and  the  men,  occupied  each  with  his  own 
misery  and  danger,  grew  careless  of  one  an- 
other's sufferings  and  wants. 

The  descriptions  of  Arrian  and  Strabo  might 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  a  great  part  of  the 
inarch  was  made  over  such  ground.  Never- 
theless, it  seem^  certain  that  Alexander  never 
crossed  any  part  of  the  Great  Sandy  Desert, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  of  southern 
Mekran,  unless  possibly  for  a  short  distance 
near  the  confines  of  Gedrosia  and  Carmania 
(Eerman).  There  may,  however,  have  been 
some  tracts  nearer  to  the  coast,  answering  to 
this  description,  though  hardly  of  any  consid- 
erable extent,  so  as  not  to  be  avoided  by  a 
mo'derate  circuit.  But  one  or  two  scenes  of 
this  kind  would  leave  so  deep  an  impression, 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  become  the  prominent 
feature  in  every  narrative. 

The  scarcity  of  water  was  the  great  and 

*  Nothing  of  tliis  kind  it  noticed  in  the  Teports  of  modem 
tiBTellen,  though  the  plaine  nre  mid  to  be  frequently  over- 
grown with  jungle. 

t  Arrian'i  deicription  of  the  nndhlUe  (vi.,  24)  anawers 
•0  well  to  that  which  Pdttinger  givee  of  the  high  waves  of 
•oft  fine  eand  which  he  had  to  cron  for  a  distance  of  about 
seventy  mila  (see  his  Travels,  or  Kinneir's  MenuMrs),  as  to 
be  Btronfflj  confirmed  bj  it.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  no  ob- 
stacle of  this  kind  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Mettias, 
Mmth  of  the  Great  Sandy  Desert. 


constantly  recurring  cause  of  distress.  Num- 
bers, both  of  men  and  beasts,  perished  through 
thirst :  and  at  the  outset  many  disasters  arose 
from  the  impatience  with  which,  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  water,  the  foremost  crowded 
to  it,  several  ceasing  not  to  drink  till  they  ex- 
pired. A  still  greater  calamity  was  occasioned 
by  the  rising  of  a  small  stream,  on  ^hich  the 
army  encamped  for  a  night,  which  was  sudden- 
ly swollen,  by  a  fall  of  rain  in  the  distant  mount- 
ains, into  a  mighty  flood,*  and,  it  is  said, 
drowned  mosl^of  the  women  and  children,  and 
all  the  remaining  beasts  of  burden,  and  carried 
away  the  whole  of  the  royal  baggage,  and  the 
arms  of  many  of  the  soldiers.  Aiter  this  occur- 
rence the  camp  was  always  pitohed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  watering-place.  But  food  was, 
at  times,  equally  scarce.  The  country  yields 
but  little  grain :  sheep,  it  seems,  are  not  rare ; 
but  the  flocks  would  often  be  driven  out  of 
reach.  It  is,  however,  interspersed  with  groves 
of  date-trees,  which  abound  particularly  in  the 
beds  of  the  rivers,  and,  according  to  Strabo's 
strong  expression,  their  fruit  was  the  salvation 
of  the  army.  StUl,  the  men  were  sometimes 
forced  by  hunger  to  slaughter  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den, pretending  that  they  had  perished  of  thirst 
on  the  road ;  and  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
wink  at  this  license,  which  indeed,  in  the  con> 
fusion  of  the  night  marches,  could  seldom  be 
detected. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  he  bore  his 
full  share  in  the  labours  and  hardships  of  the 
expedition.  He  aqcompanied  his  men  during 
their  longest  marches  on  foot ;  and  it  was  per- 
haps on  one  of  these  occasions  that  he  gave  an 
example  of  self-conmiand,  which  served  to  ani- 
mate their  courage,  while  it  raised  him  in  their 
esteem.  After  an  unusually  long  and  hot 
march,  some  of  the  light  troops,  who  had  been 
sent  in  search  of  water,  having  discovered  a 
little  remaining  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  brought 
some  in  a  helmet,  as  the  most  precious  of  all 
presents,  to  the  king.  Alexander,  who  knew 
how  many  longing  eyes  were  fixed  on  him, 
though  he  was  hinaself  parched  and  faint  with 
thirst,  poured  the  delicious  draught  on  the 
ground,  t  Another  time,  when  all  the  marks 
of  the  road  had  been  covered  by  the  sand-drifts, 
the  sea  was  no  longer  in  sight,  and  the  guides 
owned  that  they  had  lost  their  way,  he  set  out, 
with  a  few  horsemen,  to  seek  the  coast.  Five 
only  remained  with  him  when  he  reached  it. 
But  having  discovered  that  there  was  here 
plenty  of  fresh  water  to  be  found  in  the  beadi, 
he  led  the  army  to  the  place,  and  for  seven 
days  after  marched  close  to  the  shore.  The 
barrenness  of  the  coast  inspired  him  with  no 
less  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  the  fleet  than 
he  felt  for  the  troops  under  his  own  command, 
and  his  exertions  to  provide  for  its  wants  -were 
no  less  unremittmg.  From  the  first  district  in 
Gedrosia,  where  he  found  provisions  unusually 
abundant,  he  ordered  all  that  could  be  spared 
to  be  transported  to  the  seaside,  in  packages 
sealed  with  his  own  signet.    But  the  escort 


*  It  still  remains  to  be  explained  how  this  ooald  have 
happened  so  late  in  the  year. 

T  Arrian  expresses  a  doubt  whether  the  occaxrence  be* 
longed  to  the  march  through  Gedrosia,  or  to  the  occaaion ' 
mentioned  onto,  p.  279.    It  seems  possible  that  it  may  hara 
happened,  under  different  circumstances,  more  thaa  once 
Plutarch  (Al.,  42)  refeis  it  to  the  punaitnf  IHuiaa. 
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intmsted  with  this  conToy  were  themselves  so 
pressed  by  hunger  on  the  way,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  break  the  royal  seal,  and  to  con- 
sume the  whole  stock.  Another  supply  was 
afterward  transmitted  under  the  care  of  Cre- 
theus ;  and,  again,  Telephus  was  sent  with  a 
small  quantity  of  meal.  Parties  were  also  de- 
tached up  the  country  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  the  natives  were  directed  to  bring  down 
all  that  could  be  procured  of  cpm,  dates,  and 
sheep. 

Two  months  were  spent  in  the  march  firom 
Ora  to  Pura,  the  capital  of  Gedrosia.*  The 
time  seems  great,  compared  with  the  direct 
distance,  especially  as  the  army  was  often 
forced  to  make  very  long  marches  from  one 
station  to  another,  and  we  hear  of  none  but  the 
ordinary  halts.  It  is  probable,  however,  that, 
though  the  road  was  only  once  lost,  it  was 
generally  very  winding,  since  both  the  difficulty 
of  the  ground,  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
often  rendered  a  circuit  necessary.  Even  at 
Pura,  the  position  of  which  is  unknown,  Alex- 
ander seems  to  have  allowed  his  troops  but  a 
short  repose  before  he  advanced  into  Carmania. 
He  had  several  motives  to  urge  his  progress : 
to  meet  Craterus,  to  gain  tidings  of  Nearchus, 
and  perhaps,  also,  to  prevent  the  disturbances 
which  were  likely  to  arise  from  reports  of  his 
own  danger,  and  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  provinces  from  which  he  had  been  so 
long  absent.  For  he  had  already  reason  to 
suspect  that  some  of  his  officers  in  distant  gov- 
ernments had  abused  his  confidence :  as  at 
Pura  he  was  induced  to  remove  ApoUophanes 
for  neglect  of  duty  ;t  though  it  seems  that,  be- 
fore the  satrap  learned  Us  disgrace,  he  had 
atoned  for  his  fault  by  death  on  a  field  of  bat- 
tle. On  the  road  to  Carmania,  Alexander  re- 
ceived despatches  from  Taxiles  and  Porus,  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Abisares,  and  of  Phillip- 
puF,  who  had  been  murdered  by  some  of  his 
own  mercenaries.  His  Macedonian  guards, 
however,  had  remained  faithful,  and  punished 
tbe  assassins.  Alexander  directed  Taxiles, 
and  EudemuB,  the  commander  of  the  Thracians 
left  vnth  ]^hilippu8,  to  take  charge  of  the  prov- 
ince until  a  new  satrap  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed. The  son  of  Abisares  was  permitted 
to  succeed  his  father. 

In  Carmania  the  army  found  a  delightful 
change  in  the  face  of  nature,  and  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  Gedrosian  wilderness :  a  coun- 
try which  the  ancients  describe  as  uncommon- 
ly fertile,  abounding  in  fruit,  especially  grapes 
of  extraordinary  size,t  and  watered  by  copious 

*  It  has  been  commonly  aasnmed  that  this  is  Pnreg, 
**noiw  a  miserable  village."  —  Kinneir,  p.  307.  But  the 
name  does  not  seem  samcient  evidence.  Bonpore,  situate 
IB  a  district  which  "  prodnces  grain  in  such  iU>nndanoe  as 
to  sapper  the  neishbonring  country,"  miffht  seem  to  have  a 
better  claim ;  and  a  small  town,  named  Pahoxa,  lies  sixteen 
ailes  from  it  to  the  N.E.— lb.,  p.  S18. 

t  The  oonjectoxe  that  this  ApoUophanes  was  a  diflerent 
person  from  the  satrap  who  had  been  left  in  Oritis  may  be 
allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion,  with  the  hundreds  of  others 
as  confidentlj  and  groundlessly  thrown  out  in  the  wwh 
%here  it  occuri.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  informed 
what  the  points  were  as  to  wh/ch  ApoUophanes  had  neglect* 
«d  his  duty.  The  instruotionir  mentioned  by  Arrian  (vi.,  2) 
relate  only  to  the  fleet  and  to  the  administration  of  Oritis : 
Bor  is  it  easy  to  understaQdhowit  was  in  the  power  of  Apol* 
lophanes  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  during 
lU  march  tluough  Gedrosia.  It  does  not  oppear  how  any 
.'ODvuj  he  might  have  sent  could  have  overtaken  Alexander. 

f  <=> nabobs  description  (xv.,  p.  81d)  reminds  us  of  the 


Streams.    This  description  is  still  applicable  to 
some  districts  of  Kerman,  though  they  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  many  desert 
tracts.    Craterus  arrived  soon  after,  safe  and 
victorious,  having  quelled  an  insurrection  in 
Arachosia,  and  brought  two  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
rebels,  Ordanes  and  Zariaspes,  with  him  in 
chains.    It  is  a  little  surprising  and  suspicious 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  the  hardships  and 
dangers  that  beset  his  march :  though,  as  his 
road,  unless  he  made  an  enormous  circuit,  lay 
across  a  part  of  the  Great  Sandy  Desert,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that,  with  the  ele- 
phants and  the  heavy  baggage,  he  must  have 
had  more  to  encounter  than  Alexander.    The 
plenty  that  now  prevailed  in  the  camp  was  in- 
creased by  the  arrival  of  a  large  convoy, 
brought  by  Stasanor,  satrap  of  Ariana,  and 
Pharismanes,  son  of  the  Parthian  satrap  Phra- 
taphemes,  who,  either  in  compliance  with  the 
king's  orders,  or  of  their  own  accord  hearing 
of  the  dangerous  route  he  had  taken,*  came  to 
meet  him  with  a  long  train  of  camels,  and 
other  beasts,  laden  with  provisions.  Alexander 
distributed  all  among  his  troops.   Their  losses 
were  thus  partly  repaired,  their  wants  abun- 
dantly supplied ;  their  sufiferings  might  be  con- 
sidered as  at  an  end.  We  cannot  wonder  that, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  from  which  ^ey 
had  been  so  long  debarred,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  some  excesses,  perhaps  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  chiefs  and  of  Alex- 
ander himself:  and  this  was  probably  the  main  ^ 
ground  of  fact  for  the  exaggeration  of  later 
writers,  who  described  his  march  through  Car- 
mania  as  a  continued  revel,  in  which  he  imi- 
tated the  festive  procession  with  which  his  di- 
vine predecessor  had  returned  from  his  Indian 
conquests.    He  was  now  also  joined  by  three 
generals,  Cleander,  Sitalces,  and  Heraco,t  who 
commanded  the  forces  left  in  Media  with  Par- 
menio,  and  had  brought  with  them  the  greater 
part  of  their  troops.    They  too,  perhaps,  wished 
to  make  a  display  of  loyal  zeal,  but  they  were 
called  upon  to  answer  charges  of  gross  mis- 
conduct ;  and  Cleander  and  Sitalces  were  im- 
mediately convicted  and  put  to  death.    It  ap- 
peared that  they  had  plundered  temples,  ran- 
sacked ancient  tombs,  and  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  noble  families  to  their  lust.    If  we  may  be- 
lieve Curtius,  Alexander  also  put  to  death  no 
less  than  600  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been 
their  instruments  in  these  acts  of  violence. 
Heraco  was  afterward  condemned  on  another 
similar  charge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  cases 
the  punishment  was  deserved.  But  another 
execution  is  said  by  Curtius  to  have  taken  place 
in  Carmania,  for  which  he  charges  Alexander 
with  cruelty.  Aspastes,  the  satrap  of  the  prov- 
ince, though  he  came  to  meet  the  king  on  his 
arrival,  and  was  at  first  graciously  received, 

grapes  of  Canaan.  The  clusters,  he  sa^  were  three  feet 
long.  A  convivial  usage  of  the  Carmanians  is  mentidnod 
by  Posidonins  (Athen.,  ii.,  34.) 

*  Arrian  represents  their  coming  as  a  spontaneous  mors  • 
ment.  But,  according  to  Curtius  (ix.,  10, 17)  and  Diodonu 
(xvii.,  105),  they  were  only  obeyii^  orders  which  Alexan- 
der had  sent  when  he  began  to  be  ^stressed  by  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  in  Gedrosia.  This  would  oonfirm  the  opinio« 
that  he  was  before  ignorant  of  the  nature  o(  the  country. 
But  he  may  have  sent  the  orders  sooner. 

t  Cnrtvus  adds  AraUio  to  the  number;  but  we  do  Ml 
hear  what  became  oi  him. 
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was  pat  to  death  on  a  anspickni  of  treasonable 
designs  fonned  in  Alexander's  absence.*  lliis, 
according  to  the  Tiew  entertained  by  Cnrtins, 
and  by  soTeral  other  writers,  both  ancient  and 
nodem,  wonld  be  the  first  indication  of  an  on- 
happy  change  which  was  beginning  to  show 
itself  in  Alexander's  character :  an  effect,  either 
of  his  uninterrupted  prosperity,  or,  as  others 
have  conceiyed,  of  the  partial  faOore  and  disap- 
pointment which  he  had  experienced  in  India, 
we  need  not  stop  to  inquire  which  of  these 
causes  is  the  more  probable,  since  the  alleged 
effect  seems  to  be  extremely  doubtful.  We 
shall,  indeed,  meet  with  other  instances,  in  whidi 
there  is  ground  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  ex- 
empt from  passion,  which  hurried  him  into 
hasty  decisions  in  the  administration  of  justice ; 
but  we  cannot  infer  that  any  change  haid  taken 
place  in  his  character.  He  appears  to  have 
Deen  always  quick  in  resentment,  and  rather 
^nerous  than  either  merciful  or  scrupulously 
just.  He  was  now,  no  doubt,  highly  proroked 
by  the  audacity  with  which  his  officers  luidyio- 
lated  their  duty  in  his  absence,  as  if  certain  that 
he  would  never  return,  and  was  hence  inclined 
to  lend  a  fevouring  ear  to  such  accusations ; 
and  his  indignation  was  probably  heightened  by 
the  conviction,  which  must  have  been  fon«d  on 
him  by  these  occurrences,  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death,  had  it  happened,  his  vast 
empire  would  at  once  have  (alien  in  pieces. 
Still,  cruelty,  in  the  most  odious  sense  of  the 
word,  wanton  injustice,  was  always  foreign  to 
his  nature :  nor  have  we  any  proof  that  his 
temper  had  become  in  other  respects  harsher, 
or  less  even,  than  before  his  Indian  expedition,  f 
In  the  mean  while  he  was  in  painful  uncer- 
tainty, and  was  giving  way  more  and  more  to 
gloomy  thoughts  as  to  the  fate  of  Nearchus  and 
tiie  fleet,  "niey  were  at  length  dispelled  by  ti- 
dings that  Nearchus  had  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Cannania,  within  a  few  days*  march  of  the 
camp.  The  bearer  of  the  news  was  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  maritime  district  in  which  the 
event  had  occurred.  Some  of  the  men  belong- 
faig  to  the  fleet,  in  an  excursion  up  the  country, 
had  fallen  in  with  one  of  Alexander's  soldiers, 
and  learned  fVom  him  that  the  king  was  encamp- 
ed only  five  days'  march  from  the  sea :  by  htm 
Nearchus  was  brought  to  the  governor,  who 
hastened  to  the  camp  with  the  joyful  tidings. 
Alexander  sent  party  afler  party,  with  means 
of  conveyance,  for  Nearchus.  Some  of  his  mes- 
sengers proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  and  re- 
turned without  intelligence.  Others  went  far- 
ther, but  lost  the  road.  He  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  ordered  the  gov- 
ernor to  be  arrested.  Meanwhile,  Nearchus 
had  hauled  up  his  vessels  on  shore,  and  had 
fortified  a  naval  camp,  where  he  left  the  great- 

*  Tb«  fact  miirkt  Mem  doabtfal  if  it  mted  on  no  author- 
ity better  than  CurCias.  Bat  Arrian,  though  he  does  not 
nentlon  it  in  his  histoty,  seems  clearly  to  aUnde  to  it  in  his 
Iiidiea,  86,  where  he  says  that  the  satrap  of  Carmania 
rtrtXevr^Ka  Korh  irp6<rra^iv  *A\^avipov.  Schmieder,  in* 
deed,  interprets  this  expression  to  mean,  had  gone  out  of  of- 
;fkey  and  refers  it  to  the  remoral  of  Silmrtius ;  bnt  he  sup- 
ports his  opinion  only  \xj  most  irrelevant  qaotations. 

t  DroTsen's  picture  (p.  468)  of  the  state  of  Alexander's 
mind;  "the  period  of  eflbrt  and  stmgg^le  had  gone  by,  the 
•nthosiasm  of  yonth  and  hope  was  oMled,"  dec,  seems  to 
be  drawn  pnrely  from  imagination,  and  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  vast  enterprises  in  which  we  find  him  ennnd  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 


er  part  of  his  men,  and  set  out  with  Arcfaiaft, 
his  seqpnd  in  command,  and  five  or  six  com- 
panions, to  seek  the  kidg.  On  their  way  they 
met  one  of  the  parties  which  had  been  sent 
with  horses  and  carriages  in  search  of  them ; 
but  so  great  was  the  change  made  in  their  ap- 
pearance by  the  hardships  of  the  voyage,  th^ 
even  when  they  inquired  the  road  to  the  camp, 
they  were  not  recognised  by  their  eoantiymen, 
until,  on  the  suggestion  of  Archias,  they  made 
themselves  known.  Some  now  hastened  to  in- 
form Alexander  of  their  approach.  When  be 
heard  of  the  nnallness  of  their  number,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  fleet  was  lost,  and  that  they 
were  the  only  survivors.  But  their  arrival 
eleared  up  aU  mistakes,  and  diffbsed  univerBal 
joy. 

The  details  of  the  voyage  would  be  foreign  to 
our  purpose.  Nearchus  had  been  forced  to  be- 
gin it  b€fbre  the  winds  had  become  favouraUe, 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  at  Pattala ;  and, 
though  he  waited  four-and-twenty  days  on  the 
Arabite  coast,  he  afterward  lost  three  of  his 
vessels  in  the  adverse  monsoon.  On  the  coaat 
of  Oritis  he  met  Leonnatus,  who,  after  Alexan- 
der's departure,  had  been  obliged  to  defend 
himself  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  na- 
tives'and  their  allies.  He  had  gained  a  great 
victoty,  with  the  loss  of  few  men :  the  satrap 
ApoUophanes  was  among  the  slain.  From  Le- 
onnatus, according*to  the  king's  orders,  Near- 
chus received  a  supply  of  com  suflfeient  for  ten 
days,  and  exchanged  some  of  his  least  active 
sailors  for  better  men  from  the  camp:  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  lifted  upon  many  of 
the  magazines  destined  by  Alexander  for  his 
use.  After  manifold  hardships  and  perils,  from 
the  monsters  of  the  deep,  the  barrenness  of  the 
coast,  the  hostility  of  the  bart>arians,  and  from 
the  timidity  and  despondency  of  his  own  crews, 
he  at  lengUi,  with  the  aid  of  a  Oedrosian  pilot, 
reached  the  month  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  When 
they  came  in  sight  of  Arabia,  Onesicritna — ^with 
what  view  is  not  perfectly  clear — urged  the  ad- 
miral to  strike  across,  and  steer  to  the  south. 
Nearchus,  however,  prudently  refhsed  to  devi- 
ate from  the  king*8  instructions,  and  fioaU^ 
landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Anamis 
(Ibrahim),  not  far  to  the  east  of  the  Isle  of  Or- 
muz. 

Alexander  now  celebrated  these  happy  events 
with  a  solemn  festival,  which,  as  usual,  was 
enlivened  by  gymnastic  and  musical  contests ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  poets,  who  vied  with  one  an- 
other on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  the  spectacle 
itself,  may  have  contributed  to  the  oriffin  of  the 
fables  about  his  Bacchanalian  pomp.  In  the  tri- 
umphal procession,  Nearchus  was  the  foremost 
object  of  congratulation  and  applause.  The 
king  then  consulted  with  him  as  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  voyage.  Alexander  may  now  have 
been  in  earnest  when  he  begged  him  not 
to  expose  himself  to  farther  danger  and  hard- 
ship with  the  fleet,  which  some  other  officer 
might  conduct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris ;  but 
he  gladly  and  thankfully  complied  with  the  ad- 
miral's request,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  glorious  undertaking,  which  he 
had  already  brought  to  a  point  where  it  became 
comparatively  safe  and  easy.  He  was  accord- 
ingly dismissed  with  a  small  escort.  The  state 
of  the  country  was  still  so  unsettled,  that  he 
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was  attacked  on  his  way  to  the  sea  by  the  Car- 
manians,  who  were  in  open  revolt,  and  had 
seized  all  the  strongholds.  According  to  Ar- 
rian,  this  insurrection  was  excited  by  the  chan- 
ges that  had  been  made  in  the  government  of 
the  province ;  for  Siburtios,  who  succeeded  As- 
pastes,  had  just  been  removed  to  the  satrapy  of 
Gedrosia,  andTlepolemus  appointed  in  his  room. 
In  bis  history,  Arrian  does  not  mention  this 
rebellion,  and  perhaps  Alexander  did  not  think 
it  important  enough  to  require  that  he  should 
suitress  it  in  person.*  He  now  divided  his  for- 
ces. The  main  body  he  committed  to  Hephies- 
tion,  who,  as  it  was  winter,  was  ordered  to 
move  along  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
the  climate,  at  this  season,  is  mild,  and  provis- 
ions plentiful,  and  to  join  him  at  Susa.  He 
hunself,  with  a  small  division  of  light  troops 
and  cavalry,  took  the  upper  road  through  Pasar- 
gadae  and  Persepolis. 

In  Persis,  too,  he  found  that  affairs  had  gone 
but  ill  in  his  absence.  The  satrap  Phrasaortes 
was  dead,  and  a  noble  Persian,  named  Orxines, 
according  to  Curtius,  a  descendant  of  Cyrus, 
and  a  man  of  large  hereditary  possessions,  had 
ventured  to  assume  the  government,  profess- 
ing, however,  none  but  loyal  intentions,  per- 
haps beioff  the  only  person  to  whom  the  prov- 
ince would  quietly  have  submitted;  and  he 
came  to  meet  the  king  with  a  magnificent  dis- 
play of  costly  presents.  Alexander  seems  to 
have  betrayed  no  displeasure  at  his  usurpation, 
but  was  exceedingly  incensed  by  the  discov- 
ery that  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus,  at  Pasargade, 
had  been  defaced  and  pillaged :  the  offender 
was  not  immediately  named.  The  Magians 
who  had  the  care  of  the  sacred  enclosure  were 
examined  and  put  to  the  torture,  but  revealed 
nothing.  It  was  not  until  the  army  reached 
Persepolis  that  Ortines  was  charged  with  this 
and  other  acts  of  sacrilege,  and  with  arbitrary 
executions ;  and  being  convicted,  according  to 
Arrian,  on  clear  evidence,  was  condemned  to 
death.  Curtius,  however,  asserts  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  fell  a  victim  to  calumny  and  court 
intrigues ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  if  we 
believe  what  is  said  of  his  birth  and  his  wealth, 
the  charge  of  sacrilege  seems  scarcely  cred- 
ible, especially  as  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  at  least, 
appears  to  have  been  rifled  by  a  Macedonian 
named  Polymaohus.  Alexander  had  before  re- 
solved to  confer  the  satrapy  of  Persis  on  Peu- 
cestes,  whom  he  had  already,  in  Carmania, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  somato^ylax,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  great  service  in  India.  Peucestes 
had  also  distmguished  himself  in  another  way, 
not  quite  so  honourable  to  him,  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  adopted  the  barbarian  usa- 
ges ;  and  when  he  was  appointed  satrap,  he  as- 
sumed the  Median  dress,  began  to  study  the 
Persian  language,  and  in  all  points  formed  bis 
court  on  the  native  model.  By  these  proceed- 
ings, he  both  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
rose  in  favour  with  his  master.  A  more  jeal- 
ous prince  might,  perhaps,  have  suspected  him 
of  ambitious  projects ;  but  Alexander  was  too 
well  pleased  with  his  obsequiousness  or  dez- 

*  In  ihm  spMch  which  AniBn  puts  into  his  numth  at  the 
watimff  he  nya  of  himaelf,  Kttpiiavtmf  wpovKniaAiitvott 
which,  bat  for  the  reaiaa  given  in  a  preceding  note,  mi^ht 
•MB  to  imply  that  it  had  never  before  been  sobject  to  htm 
Bit  the  expreeeion  mar  rehte  to  the  rebellion,  whether  it 
^nm  qvukDed  by  Alesuder  himeelf  or  bjr  Tlepolemoe. 


terity,  and  hoped  that  his  exainple  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  among  his  Macedonian  nobles. 
From  Persepolis,  where  he  could  not  now 
view  the  ruins  of  the  palace  without  regret  and 
self-reproach — a  sign  that  his  better  feelings 
had  not  lost  their  strength-— he  proceeded,  with- 
out farther  delay,  to  meet  Hephestion  and 
Nearchus  at  Susa,  which  he  designed  foir  tbe 
scene  of  several  important  transactions. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

rSOM  ALBZANDBS^B  BBTUBN  TO  BUBA  TO  BIS 

DBATH. 

Albxandbb  might  now  be  said  to  have  re 
turned  into  the  heart  of  his  dominions ;  since 
the  Indus,  the  laxartes,  and  the  Nile  had  be- 
come Macedonian  rivers.  It  was  a  question,  at 
that  time,  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world,  what  were  the  plans  now  floating 
in  the  imagination  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  if 
not  yet  reduced  to  a  settled  purpose.  His  char- 
acter and  past  achievements  naturally  excited 
an  expectation  of  enterprises  still  more  extra- 
ordinary. None,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  im- 
practicable, could  be  thought  too  great  for  his 
ambition,  or  too  arduous  for  his  adventurous 
spirit ;  some  of  those  attributed  to  him,  how- 
ever, could  only  have  been  tleemed  probable 
by  persons  who  were  incapable  of  duly  esti- 
mating the  sagacity  and  prudence  which  gui- 
ded even  his  boldest  undertakings.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  many  that  he  designed  to  circum- 
navigate Arabia  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  afterward  Africa ;  then,  entering  th^  Med- 
iterranean by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms  along  its  western  shores, 
and  finally  to  explore  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Lake  Mcotis,  and,  if  possible,  discover  a 
passage  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  reports 
were  not  altogether  without  a  visible  founda- 
tion ;  they  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  simr 
pie  fact  that  Alexander,  on  his  return  from  In- 
dia, prepared  to  equip  a  fleet  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  sent  orders  to  Phoenicia  for  vessels  to  be 
bnilt  there  and  transported  to  Thapsacns  ; 
thence  to  fall  down  the  river  to  Babylon,  where 
a  harbour  was  to  be  formed  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1000  galleys  of  war.  That  a  great  arma- 
ment, therelbre,  was  to  be  coUected  for  some 
operations  which  were  to  begin  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  was  sufllciently  certain ;  and  Alexander 
also  gave  proofs  that  his  views  were  directed 
toward  Arabia,  for  he  sent  three  expeditions  to 
survey  its  coasts :  first,  a  vessel  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archias,  the  companion  of  Nearchus, 
who,  however,  did  not  even  venture  to  cross 
over  to  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
but  stopped  short  at  one  of  the  islands.  An- 
drosthenes,  who  was  afterward  sent  out  with 
another  vessel,  did  a  little  more — he  sailed  for 
a  short  distance  along  the  coast.  The  boldest 
of  the  adventorers  was  a  Cilician  named  Hiero, 
who  advanced  much  farther  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  but  his  courage  and  perseverance  were 
at  length  overcome  by  the  vast  range  of  the 
coast,  which  exceeded  all  his  e^Mctations ; 
and,  on  his  retom,  he  reported  that  Arabia  was 
nearfy  as  large  as  India.  Yet  it  would  seem, 
from  Arrian*8  account,  that  even  he  had  not 
doubled  the  cape  seen  by  Nearchus. 
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It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Alexander 
had  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Ara- 
bia while  he  was  conscious  that  he  knew  so 
little  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  as  the  information  which  he 
might  obtain  as  to  the  interior  cannot  have 
been  enconragihg.  But  it  is  not  the  less  prob- 
able that  discoYery  and  conquest  in  this  quar- 
ter were  the  objects  which  henceforth,  to  his 
death,  chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts ;  for  the 
spirit  of  discovery  was  here  stimulated  by  a 
dear  prospect  of  great  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  a  maritime  communication  between  Egypt 
and  India.  To  ascertain  whether  it  was  possi- 
ble to  open  one,  and  to  secure  it,  if  not  by  con- 
quests, at  least  by  colonies  planted  on  the  Ara- 
bian coast,  was  a  design  certainly  suited  to 
Alexander's  genius,  and  worthy  of  his  ambi- 
tion ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
destination  of  the  new  armament.  That  an- 
other expedition  to  India  had  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  is  implied  in  this  supposition,  but  that 
it  was  the  immediate  object  of  his  preparations 
we  fii«i  no  reason  to  believe.  On  any  other 
projects  which  he  may  have  entertained,  it 
would  be  still  more  idle  to  speculate. 

For  some  time  after  his  return,  his  attention 
was  engrossed  by  different  cares.  From  every 
side  he  continued  to  receive  fresh  complaints 
o€  the  excesses  committed  by  his  satraps  and 
other  officers  during  his  absence,  and  fresh 
proofs  that  many  of  them  aimed  at  establishing 
an  independent  authority.  The  indignation  of 
the  people  was  especiaUy  provoked  by  the  spo- 
liation of  the  sacred  holdings.  It  is  probable, 
that  in  almost  every  case,  such  outrages  on  the 
national  feelings  proceeded  from  the  reckless 
cupidity  of  the  Macedonians,  though  the  native 
governors  may  have  abused  their  powers  as 
grossly  in  other  matters.  Not  unfrequently, 
perhaps,  they  had  connived  ^t  the  misconduct 
of  the  Macedonian  officers  under  their  com- 
mand, as  we  may  suspect  to  have  been  the  case 
with  Orxines  and  the  above-mentioned  Polym- 
achus,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  high  rank. 
So  Abulites,  the  satrap  of  Susa,  and  his  son 
Oxathres,  were  put  to  death,  it  is  said,  for  neg- 
lect of  duty ;  it  would  seem  too  hastily^  for 
Alexander  ran  Oxathres  through  the  body  with 
his  own  sarissa :  but  it  was  the  Macedonian 
Heraco  who  had  plundered  the  temple  at  Susa. 
Such  proceedings  may  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  an  insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Me- 
dia, but  was  suppressed  by  the  satrap  Atro- 
pates,  who  brought  its  author,  a  Median  named 
Baryaxes,  and  several  of  his  partisans,  to  Pa- 
sargadie,  where  they  suffisred  death.  Baryaxes 
had  assumed  the  erect  cidaris,  and  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  a  step  to  which 
he  was  probably  encouraged  by  the  popular  dis- 
content which  had  been  excited  by  the  extor- 
tion and  insolence  of  the  strangers.  Alexan- 
der was  still  more  deeply  wonnddf  by  another 
example  of  disloyalty,  which  was  aggravated  by 
foul  ingratitude,  and  led  to  important  conse- 
Quences. 

We  have  seen,  that  before  he  came  to  the 
throne,  some  of  his  friends  had  been  banished 
from  Macedonia  because  they  had  taken  his 
side  in  his  quarrel  with  his  father.*  Among 
them  was  Harpalos.     AH  were  afterward  re- 


Ante,  p.  154. 


warded  with  high  promotion ;  Harpalus,  whose 
frame  was  not  sufficiently  robust  for  militaiy 
service,  was  intrusted  with  the  office  of  treas- 
urer. Yet,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Issus, 
he  had  fled  to  Greece,  having,  no  doubt,  been 
guilty  of  embezzlement.  But  even  this  oflTence 
did  not  deprive  him  of  the  king's  favour.  Al- 
exander not  only  induced  him  to  return  by  a 
promise  of  pardon,  but  afterward  restored  him 
to  the  trust  which  he  had  so  flagrantly  abused, 
and,  on  the  death  of  Mazeus,  raised  him  to  one 
of  the  most  important  posts  in  the  empire,  the 
Babylonian  satrapy.  The  man,  probably,  be- 
side the  doubtful  merit  of  his  early  services, 
possessed  some  pleasing  talents  which  won  his 
master's  partiality ;  and  Alexander  committed 
no  greater  mistake  in  this  choice  than  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Egyptian  satrap  Cleome- 
nes.  Harpalus  was  not  more  greedy  than  lavish 
of  money;  and,  as  the  king's  return  from  the 
far  East  grew  more  and  more  hopeless,  be 
threw  off  all  restraints,  treated  the  revenues  of 
bis  rich  province  and  all  he  could  exact  from  it 
as  his  own,  and  squandered  them  in  a  luxury 
which  seems  to  have  rivalled  that  of  the  Per- 
sian kings.  We  read  of  fish  brought  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  his  table,*  and  of  his  struggles 
with  natnre  to  fill  his  gardens  at  Babylon  with 
exotic  plants,  t  These,  however,  were  his  most 
innocent  pleasures.  The  Babylonians  were 
forced  to  surrender  their  wives  and  children  to 
his  boundless  lust,  which  he,  moreover,  in- 
dulged with  a  peculiar  kind  of  capricious  osten 
tation.  He  sent  for  Pythionice,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  the  Athenian  courtesans,  and  caused 
her  to  be  received  at  Babylon  with  royal  hon- 
ours, and,  after  her  death,  erected  two  mon- 
uments to  her  memory,  one  at  Babylon,  the 
other  in  Attica,  at  a  cost  of  200  talentst — the 
Babylonian  monument  in  the  form  of  a  temple, 
where  he  ordered  her  to  be  honoured,  under  the 
title  of  her  patron  goddess,  with  sacred  rites. 
Her  successor,  Glycera,  a  native  of  Athens, 
he  treated  with  no  less  extravagant  homage, 
lodged  her  in  the  royal  palace  at  Tarsus,  dedi- 
cated a  bronze  statue  to  her  in  Syria  by  the 
side  of  his  own,  and  in  a  place  where  he  was 
about  to  erect  one  of  Alexander  himself,  and 
forced  the  people  to  salute  her  as  a  queen.  For 
her  sake,  and  probably,  likewise,  with  an  eye 
to  the  need  he  might  have  of  Athenian  protec 
tion  in  a  reverse  of  fortune,  he  sent  a  large 
present  of  com  to  the  Athenians,  who  requited 
it  with  their  franchise.  An  account  of  these 
proceedings  was  sent  to  Alexander  by  the  his- 
torian'Theoponipus,  in  a  letter  of  which  some 
fragments  have  been  preserved  ;f  but  Alexan- 
der had  probably  received  earlier  information 
of  them  from  other  quarters.  When  Harpalus 
heard  of  the  king's  safe  return,  and  of  the  sever- 
ity with  which  he  had  punished  similar  offen- 
ces, he  despaired  of  forgiveness,  seized  all  the 
treasure  he  could  collect,  which  amounted  to 
6000  talents,  took  6000  mercenaries  into  his 
pay,  and,  flying  to  the  western  coast,  sailed 

*  Diodor.,  xvii.,  106.  f  Pint.,  Al.,  8ft. 

t  Theopomput  in  Athen.,  ziii.,  07.  Flaterch,  howertr 
(Fhoc.,  23),  nj«  that  the  one  in  AMica  oott  but  thirty  ttd- 
antt,  and  that  it  did  not  look  aa  if  ao  madi  had  been  Utd  oat 
on  it. 

k  Athen.,  xiii.,  07.  *Ev  hn  wpbt  *AXtltt»ifo»  txumXft, 
In  what  relation  this  letter  stoodf  to  a  won  ot  llMopoi&pfaa 
quoted  by  Athencuc,  xiii.,  50,  under  the  title  '£y  rots  tc^ 
rflf  Xlai  htaroXfjit  >*'  is  ^fficult  to  oonjeotuia 
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orer  to  Athens.  He  was  forced,  indeed,  after 
a  time,  as  we  shall  see,  to  quit  the  city ;  but 
he  stayed  there  long  enough,  and  was  sufficient- 
ly well  received,  to  excite  bitter  resentment  in 
Alexander's  mind  against  the  Athenians.  The 
king's  confidence  in  Harpalus  was  so  strong  to 
bhe  last,  that  he  imprisoned  Ephialtes  and  Gis- 
sus,  who  brought  the  news  of  his  flight,  as 
guilty  of  calumny.* 

It  was  necessary  not  only  to  soothe  the  peo- 
ple by  the  punishment  of  such  offences,  but,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  It  seems 
to  have  been  for  this  end  that  Alexander  sent 
orders  to  all  his  Asiatic  satraps  to  dismiss  the 
Greek  mercenaries  whom  they  had  taken  into 
their  service,  in  whom  they  probably  found  their 
most  willing  instruments  for  every  act  of  vio- 
lence, as  well  as  encouragement  to  hope  for  im- 
punity. That  Alexander  really  issued  this  or- 
der, cannot  be  doubted,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion hereafter  to  observe  some  effects  which 
resulted  from  it.  It  cannot,  however,  have  been 
his  intention  to  allow  these  adventurers  to  roam 
at  large  over  Asia,  where  they  might  be  expect- 
ed not  only  to  commit  numberless  disorders,  but, 
likewise,  to  lend  their  aid  to  every  attempt  that 
might  be  made  against  his  government,  and  to 
hold  out  a  constant  temptation  to  the  disaffect- 
ed. We  have,  therefore,  in  the  case  itself,  con- 
firmation of  a  statement,  otherwise  not  resting 
on  very  high  authority,  that  he  designed  to  plant 
colonies  in  Persia  with  these  disbanded  troops,  t 
llie  plan,  indeed,  if  it  was  formed,  seems  to 
have  failed,  at  least  as  to  the  greater  number. 
The  Greek  soldiers,  so  long  as  they  could  find 
employment,  were,  perhaps,  seldom  inclined  to 
exchange  their  military  habits  for  peaceful  oc- 
cupations, and,  at  least,  were  generally  averse 
from  the  thought  of  a  settlement  so  far  from 
their  native  land ;  as  bad  been  already  proved 
bj  the  example  of  those  who  had  been  left  in 
Bactria,  who,  not  long  afVer,  rose  against  the 
satrap,  seized  the  citadel  of  Bactria,  drew  a  part 
of  the  natives  into  their  revolt,  and  set  out  in  a 
body  for  Europe.  This,  however,  only  shows 
that  there  was  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The 
project  attributed  by  Pausanias  to  Alexander 
is  not  the  less  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  gen- 
eral policy,  and  appears,  in  fact,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  have  been  partly  carried  into  effect. 

But  such  precautions  as  these  were  barely 
sufficient  to  maintain  tranquillity  for  the  pres- 
ent; much  more  was  needed  for  the  future. 
AU  that  he  had  observed  since  his  return  ap- 
pears to  have  strengthened  his  previous  convic- 
tion, that  his  empire,  to  be  permanent,  must  be 
established  on  a  new  basis.  And  at  Susa  he 
began  a  series  of  measures,  tending,  in  their 
remote  consequences,  to  unite  the  conquerors 
with  the  conquered,  so  as  to  form  a  new  people 
out  of  both,  and,  in  their  immediate  effects,  to 
raise  a  new  force,  independent  alike  of  Mace- 
donian and  of  Persian  prejudices,  and  entirely 
subservient  to  bis  ends.  The  first  of  these 
measares  was  a  great  festival,  in  which  he,  at 
the  same  time,  celebrated  his  own  nuptials  vrith 
Statira,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius  (who  now, 
it  seems,  took  the  name  of  Arsinoet)i  and  those 


♦  Phit.,  Al.,  41. 

t  Bum.,  i.,  85, 5.    *Ay0iffi>a<  «r^s  is  riiv  Ugp^lia  ^cM- 

t  Tlus  ia  DtoyMa's  oonjactare,  whidh  leemi  happily  to 


of  his  principal  officers  with  Persian  and  Me- 
dian ladies  of  the  noblest  families.  We  find  an 
intimation  that  some  address  was  needed  be- 
fore the  preliminaries  could  be  arranged  ;*  and 
this,  from  the  known  temper  and  views  of  the 
Macedonian  generals,  we  can  easily  believe. 
The  king's  example  had,  no  doubt,  the  greatest 
weight  in  overcoming  the  aversion  which  they 
must  have  felt  to  such  an  alliance.  The  liber- 
ality with  which  he  portioned  their  brides  out 
of  his  treasure  also  had  its  effect ;  and  their 
pride  was  flattered  by  the  condescension  with 
which  he  placed  them  on  a  level  with  himself 
in  the  ceremony.  HephsBstion  received  the 
hand  of  Drypetis,  Statira*s  sister :  it  was  Alex- 
ander's express  wish  that  his  friend*s  children 
should  be  related  to  his  own.  Craterus  was 
wedded  to  Amastris,  a  niece  of  Darius ;  Per- 
diocas  to  a  daughter  of  the  satrap  Atropates ; 
Ptolemy  and  Eumenes  to  two  daughters  of  Ar- 
tabazus.  For  Nearchus  Alexander  chose  the 
daughter  of  Mentor  by  Barsine,  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinguished favour,  since  he  himself  had  admit- 
ted the  mother  to  his  bed,  and  already  had  a 
son  by  her,  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  name 
of  Hercules,  and  who  afterward  became  a  com- 
petitor for  the  throne.  To  Seleucus  he  gave 
a  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief  Spitamenes. 
These  are  the  only  names  recorded  by  Arrian, 
but  the  whole  number  of  the  officers  who  fol- 
lowed the  king's  example  amounted  to  nearly  a 
hundred.  It  was  not  less  important  for  his  ob- 
ject that  above  10,000  of  the  private  Macedoni- 
ans had  either  already  formed  a  connexion,  or 
were  now  induced  to  enter  into  one,  wfth  Asi- 
atic women.  To  render  it  solemn  and  binding, 
a  list  was  taken  of  their  names,  and  a  marriage 
portion  was  granted  to  each. 

The  wealth  of  Asia  and  the  arts  of  Greece 
were  combined  to  adorn  the  spectacle  with  a 
splendour  and  beauty  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
A  gorgeous  pavilion  was  erected,  probably  on 
a  plain  near  the  city,  capable  of  containing  not 
oidy  the  bridal  party,  but  the  guests  whom  the 
king  had  invited  to  the  banquet.t  It  was  sup- 
ported by  pillars  sixty  feet  high,  glittering  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  was  hung 
and  spread  with  the  richest  tissues.  Ninety- 
two  chambers,  magmficently  furnished,  were 
annexed  to  the  building ;  and  an  outer  court 
appears  to  have  been  enclosed  by  a  partition, 
likewise  hung  with  costly  tapestry,  for  the  re- 
explain  the  variationa  in  the  name  which  we  find  in  Ani- 
on, Tii.,  4  (compared  with  Photina,  p.  686,  687).  and  other 
authora.  Aiistobulus  related  that  Alexander  also  married 
Pazyaatta,  daughter  of  Ochua.  There  waa  probably  acme 
foundation  for  this  statement ;  bat  we  hear  nothincr  mora  of 
Parysatia,  and  Alexander  certainly  nerer  placed  her  on  » 
level  with  Statira. 

*  Diodorua,  xrii.,  107,  hrun.    Compare  Arrian,  Tii.,  0. 

t  That  the  tent  described  by  Charea  (Atheneus,  xii.,  M , 
JEiim,  V.  H.,  Tiii.,  7)  aa  erected  for  the  marria^e-feaat  is 
the  same  with  that  described  as  the  king^  ordinary  tent  for 
solemn  aadiencea  by  Phylarchus  (Athen.,  xii.,  55 ;  JElian, 
V.  H.,  iz.,  8),  may  be  considered  as  nearly  certain.  Droy- 
sen  (p.  490)  oondodea  that  the  royal  tent  waa  fitted  ap  fat 
the  wedding^feaat.  It  seems  more  pobable  that  one  waa 
boilt  for  that  occasion.  Chares  diatmcQiahes  the  o7xo;,  or 
inner  tent,  in  which  the  tablea  were  laid  for  the  bridegrooma 
and  the  king^  ffoaate,  from  the  a6Xi),  in  which,  according 
to  him,  the  wbols  army,  with  the  crowd  of  straiagers,  was 
entertained.  Bat  that  an  endosore  was  made  to  contain  so 
vast  a  maltitade  seems  highly  improbable.  The  ahXfi  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  destined  for  the  Macedonian  bride- 
grooma  of  lower  rank.  Droyaen  takes  no  notice  of  the  outef 
court,  but  supposes  that  tablea  were  laid  in  the  tent  for  9000^ 
persons,  all  ot  distinguiahed  rank. 
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ception  of  the  10,000  newly-married  soldier^, 
each  of  whom  received  a  golden  vessel  for  his 
Ubation,  and  of  the  strangers  who  had  been 
drawn  by  business  or  curiosity  to  the  court.  In 
the  foreground  without,  tables  were  spread  for 
the  rest  of  the  immense  multitude.  The  nup- 
tiais  were  solemnized  according  to  Persian 
usage.  A  separate  seat  was  assigned  to  each 
pair :  all  were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  royal  throne.  When  the 
last  libation  had  been  announced  by  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  to  the  multitude  without,  the  brides 
entered  the  banquet-hall  and  took  their  places. 
The  king  first  gave  his  hand  to  Statira,  and  sa- 
luted her  as  his  consort ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  rest  This,  it  seems,  comple- 
ted the\iuptial  ceremony.  The  festivities  last- 
ed five  days,  which  were  filled  up  with  a  varie- 
ty of  entertainments ;  among  the  rest,  musical 
and  dramatic  performances  of  Greek  artists, 
and  feats  of  Indian  jugglers.*  Alexander's 
subjects  firom  all  parts  of  the  empire  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  ofier- 
ings  to  the  king ;  and  the  value  of  the  crowns 
which  he  received  on  this  occasion  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  15,000  talents. 

We  may  here  mention  another  spectacle 
which  was  exhibited  at  Susa,  probably  soon 
after  the  king*s  arrival,  not  less  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  natives  than  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Indian  philosopher  Calanus  had  accompa- 
nied the  army  thus  far.f  He  had  become  a 
favourite  with  Alexander,  and  with  several  of 
his  officers;  was  frequently  a  guest  at  the 
royal  table,  and  sometimes  even  offered  politi- 
cal advice  to  the  king.t  On  the  road  to  Susa, 
he  was  visited  for  the  first  time,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  with  symptoms  of  disease.  He 
disdained,  as  perhaps  Plato  would  have  done, 
to  submit  to  the  use  of  medicine  and  change 
of  diet  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  years  of 
sickly  life ;  and  resolved,  while  his  mind  was 
still  dear  and  his  spirit  unbroken,  to  drop  his 
mortal  load,  and  ascend  to  a  higher  sphere. 
He  wished  to  solemnize  this  his  last  act  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  re- 
quested the  king  to  direct  a  funeral  pile  to  be 
prepared  for  him.  Alexander  endeavoured  in 
▼ain  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  and  at 
last  ordered  Ptolemy  to  make  the  necessaiy 
arrangements.  When  all  was  ready,  a  mili- 
tary procession,  accompanied  by  the  elephants, 
-  led  the  way.  Vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  royal 
vestments,  and  precious  spices — ^Alexander's 
presents  to  his  departing  friend — were  carried 
before  him  to  be  laid  on  the  pile,  which  was 
itself  constructed  of  all  manner  of  odoriferous 
woods.  ^    A  horse  of  the  Nyscan  breed  had 

*  Oaviutromco),  Athen..  zii.,  54. 

t  Stnbo  (zv.,  800,  Tauchn.)  says  that  he  fell  ill  at  Pasur- 
gada,  and  pat  aD  end  to  hit  life,  which  eeeme  to  imply  that 
tJilfl  was  the  Kene  i^  his  death :  and  Arrian  (Til,  S)  appean 
Itkewiae  to  fix  it  in  Penis.  But,  as  Droyaen  obserres,  his 
mantioh  of  Nearohns  and  the  elephants  as  present  at  the 
funeral  clearly  proves  that  it  cannot  hare  taken  place  be- 
fore the  reunion  of  the  forces  at  Susa.  And  so  we  find  Di- 
odoms,  in  this  instance,  apparently  rather  more  socnnte 
than  Strabo  or  Arrian ;  for,  according  to  him,  it  was  aboat 
the  time  that  Alexander  reached  the  frontiers  of  Susis  that 
Calanus  burned  himself,  xrii.,  107. 

f  To  illustrate  the  danger  of  Alexander's  ezpeditions  into 
naote  regions,  Calanus,  it  is  said,  laid  a  dry  bide  on  the 
Bxoynd,  and  showed  that  when  any  comer  was  jnessed,  the 
Mher  parts  were  raised,  but  when  the  pressure  was  applied 
%o  the  centre,  ^e  whole  was  kept  at  rest.    Flut.,  Al.,  65. 

♦  -fil,,  V.  H.,  T.,  6. 


also  been  brought. for  him ;  but,  according  to 
some  accounts,  he  was  unable  to  mount  it,  and 
Was  borne  in  a  litter,  crowned  with  a  chaplet, 
and  singing  hia  Indian  hymns.  When  he 
reached  the  phice,  he  distributed  the  king's 
presents  among  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  most  attached,  giving  the  horse  to  Ly- 
simachus,  who  had  been  nsed  to  take  pleasure 
in  his  conversation,  took  leave  of  his  friends, 
and  requested  them  to  devote  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  convivial  mirth.  He  then  mounted  the 
pile,  and  gravely  laid  himself  down  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  anny,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a 
circle  round  it.  Alexander  alone  would  not  be 
tempted  by  curiosity  to  witness  such  an  end 
of  one  whom  he  loved.  As  soon  as  the  torch- 
es were  applied  to  the  pile,  the  trumpets 
sounded,  the  men  raised  the  battle-yell,  and 
the  elephants  were  made  to  join  their  sharp 
screech.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  Ccdanus,  but 
he  was  never  seen  to  stir  again.  The  funeral 
was  followed,  according  to  ancient  Greek  usage, 
by  a  horserace,  and  by  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests.  But  his  last  request  was  fulfilled  in 
a  manner  which  he  could  scarcely  have  wished, 
and  which  does  not  convey  a  favourable  idea 
of  Alexander's  court.  At  the  banquet  which 
closed  the  day  the  king  proposed  a  prize  for 
the  stoutest  drinker.  It  need  not  be  supposed 
that  he  himself  engaged  in  the  contest ;  but  it 
proved  almost  immediately  fatal  to  no  less 
than  forty-one  of  the  competitors,  and  Proma- 
chus,  the  conqueror,  did  not  survive  his  tri- 
umph more  than  three  days.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  such  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Calanus  was  not  more  humane  than  a  combat 
of  gladiators ;  and,  after  this  well-attested  fact, 
the  Macedonians  could  not  justly  complain  that 
any  wrong  was  done  to  their  character  by  the 
legend  of  their  drunken  march  through  Car- 
mania.* 

The  nuptial  festival  was  a  concession  gained 
from  the  Macedonians  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  Asia.  It  had  not  been  yielded 
without  reluctance ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  liberality  and  condescension,  murmurs 
were  excited,  both  in  the  mass  of  the  army, 
and  among  some  of  the  newly-married  officers, 
by  the  preference  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Persian  ceremonial.  Alexander,  who  medita- 
ted innovations  which  were  likely  to  give  still 
greater  ofience  to  the  Macedonians,  now  en« 
deavoured  to  conciliate  them  by  anotiier  ad 
of  royal  munificence,  and  by  the  distribution  of 
rewards  to  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  late  expeditions.  He  declared 
his  intention  to  pay  the  debts  of  every  Mace* 
donian  in  the  anny  ;  and  directed  that  all  ^dio 
wished  to  share  his  bounty  should  give  in  their 
names  to  be  registered.  The  ofiTer  was  at  first 
very  coldly  received,  and  awakened  a  suspicion 
which  indicated  an  tmsound  state  of  feeling, 
though  it  arose  in  part  from  a  reproving  con- 
science, and  might  also  be  considered  as  occa- 
sioned by  the  incredible  amount  of  the  profiTer- 

*  JBlian's  authority  (V.  H.^'li.,  41)  does  not  nea  anfl^- 
cient  to  prove  that  such  drinking  matches  were  cuatomaiT' 
in  India,  and  that  Alexander  proposed  this  to  gratifir  the 
Indians  who  were  then  at  his  court.  Then  is  no  nmmm  to 
suppose  that  so  great  a  change  has  taken  place  iii  IndiiB 
manners  as  this  would  imply.  JEliaa  nay  hare  intstnd 
the  custom  from  the  request  of  Calanus  and  the  vamnwiw  i» 
which  it  was  fulfilled. 
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eil  donatire.  It  was  genenHy  belieTed  tbat 
the  Idng'B  object  was  duefly  to  gain  infoima- 
tion  as  to  the  state  of  their  private  affiurs,  and, 
from  the  debts  which  they  had  contracted,  to 
fonn  a  judgment  which  eould  not  fail  to  be  of- 
ten unfaYonrable  on  the  habits  and  character 
of  each.  Few,  therifore»  presented  them- 
selves to  enter  their  names.  Alexander*  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  the  cause  of  this  general 
backwardness,  reproved  them  for  their  unwor- 
thy distrust,  with  the  remark,  that  it  was  no 
more  fit  that  subjects  should  suspect  their  king 
of  falsehood  than  that  he  should  practise  it ; 
and  immediately  ordered  tables  to  be  set  in 
the  camp,  with  heaps  of  gold,  where  each 
mi^t  receive  the  amount  of  his  debts  without 
registering  his  name.  This  generous  confi- 
dence removed  all  doubts :  men  of  all  ranks 
flocked  in  with  their  claims ;  and  the  secrecy 
was  felt  as  a  greater  lavour  than  the  relief. 
We  hear  but  of  one  case  in  which  the  tempta- 
tion held  out  by  it  to  fraud  was  abused.  A 
veteran  named  Antigenes,  who  had  lost  an 
eye  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  came  to  one  of 
the  counters  vnth  a  man  whom  he  had  induced 
to  act  the  part  of  a  creditor.  The  pretended 
debt  was  paid ;  but  the  collusion  was  soon  af- 
ter detected,  and  Alexander  indignantly  ban- 
ished Antigenes  from  court,  and  deprived  him 
of  his  command.  The  shame  was  more  than 
the  offender  could  bear ;  and  it  became  evident 
that  he  would  not  long  survive  it.  To  prevent 
a  fatal  issue,  which  would  have  damped  the 
joy  of  the  anny,  Alexander  restored  the  old 
officer  to  his  rank,  and  permitted  him  to  keep 
aU  he  had  received. 

The  sum  expmded  on  this  largess  is  said  to 
have  been  no  Jess  than  20,000  talents.  Alex- 
ander, at  the  same  time,  bestowed  crowns  of 
gold  on  several  of  his  principal  officers,  among 
whom  are  mentioned  Peucestes,  Leonnatus, 
Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  and  Hephnstton.  Other 
rewards  were  conferred  on  a  great  number  of 

Sirsons,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  services, 
ut  the  popularity  which  the  king  gained  by 
these  measures  was  soon  to  be  subjected  to  a 
hard  trial ;  for  it  was  not  long  after  that  the 
satraps  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Asiatic 
youth  selected  some  years  bdbre  to  be  taught 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  be  trained  to  war 
according  to  tiie  Macedoniaa  system,  came  to 
Sosa  with  a  body  of  30,000  young  soldiers  form- 
ed in  these  schools,  equipped  and  armed  in  the 
Macedonian  fashion.  Alexander  himself  was 
delighted  with  their  fine  persons  and  martial 
beanng,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  they  ex- 
ecuted their  manoeuvres,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  incorporate  them  with  his  army.  The 
infantry,  it  seems,  was,  fbr  the  present,  kept 
distinct  from  the  Macedonian  troops ;  but  the 
cavalry,  which  was  drawn  from  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana,  and  other  eastern  provinces,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  same  ranks  with  tiie  flower  of 
the  Macedonian  nobility.  A  fifth  division  of 
hone  was  finmed  to  receive  them ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  several  of  the  yoimg  Asiatic  nobles 
wm^  enrolled  in  the  escort,  a  body  hitiierto  se- 
lected firom  the  first  families  of  Macedonia. 
These  changes  roused  the  jealousy  and  resent* 
meat  of  the  old  troops  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  any  of  the  king*s  previous  acts.  His  adop- 
tion of  the  dress  and  usages  of  the  conquered 
Vol.  II.— K  k 


^ple  had  displeased  them,  because  it  indicated 
a  purpose  which  they  disliked :  the  late  alliances 
created,  perhaps,  still  greater  discontent,  be- 
cause they  stUl  more  clearly  and  directiy  tended 
to  the  same  point  But  the  new  organization 
of  the  army  was  more  than  a  tendency ;  it  was 
not  a  mere  indication,  but  the  first  step  in  the 
execution  of  the  purpose .  which  had  alarmed 
them ;  it  was  a  beginning  of  destruction  to  all 
the  privileges  they  most  valued.  Alexander,  it 
was  plain,  wished  to  be  considered  only  as  their 
sovereign,  no  longer  as  their  countryman. 

The  murmurs  of  the  camp  probably  did  not 
escape  his  notice,  and  may  have  induced  him 
to  set  out  the  eiudier  from  Susa,  on  a  march 
which,  by  the  new  occupation  it  afforded,  would, 
perhaps,  make  the  army  forget  its  supposed 
grievances.  He  therefore  ordered  Hephsestion 
to  lead  the  main  body  down  to  the  coast,  while 
he  himself,  with  the  hypaspists,  and  a  few  squa- 
drons of  horse,  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  which 
Nearchus  had  brought  up  the  Eulseus  to  Susa. 
Having  fallen  down  the  river  as  far  as  the  cut 
by  which  it  is  connected  in  the  uj^r  part  of  its 
course  with  the  Tigris,  he  left  the  vessels  which 
had  suffered  most  from  the  sea,  to  enter  the 
Tigris  by  this  canal,  ^hile  with  the  rest  he 
sailed  down  to  the  mouth,  and  surveyed  the 
coast  of  the  Delta.  Then,  again  entering  the 
Tigris  by  another  aniii  he  sailed  up  towards  the 
place  of  rendezvous  which  he  bad  concerted 
with  Hephsestion,  and,  when  the  whole  arma- 
ment was.once  more  united,  proceeded,  by  slow 
marches,  to  Opis.  His  attention  on  the  way 
was  entirely  devoted  to  the  state  of  the  stream 
and  the  adjacent  districts ;  and  he  employed 
his  troops  to  remove  the  dikes  or  bunds  by 
which  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia  or  Assyria 
had  obstructed  the  navigation ;  whether,  as  he 
wished  to  be  believed,  for  the  security  Of  thenr 
dominions  against  inroads  from  the  sea,  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  for  other  purposes,  which 
appeared  to  him  no  longer  to  require  them. 

On  his  arrival  at  Opis,  he  assembled  the 
Macedonians,  and  addressing  them  from  a  loflv 
stand,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  his  princi- 
pid  officers,  informed  them  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  release  from  service  those  who,  bv 
age  or  wounds,  had  become  unfit  for  the  iteld, 
and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  to  their 
homes :  that  it  should  be  his  care  to  make  such 
a  provision  for  their  old  age  as  should  render 
their  condition  happy  and  honoured,  and  should 
induce  others  of  their  countrymen  to  encounter 
like  hardships  and  dangers  for  the  sake  of  like 
rewards.  The  offer  may  have  been  made  in  a 
spirit  of  real  kindness  and  generosity,  but  it 
wzB  interpreted  by  the  Macedonians  according 
to  the  impression  which  had  been  left  on  them 
by  the  recent  innovations.  Th^  viewed  it  as 
a  pretext  by  which  the  kin^  sought  to  rid  him- 
self of  veterans  whom,  toilwom  as  they  were, 
he  would  have  been  ^lad  to  retain  in  his  ser- 
vice if  he  had  not  iinshed  to  fill  their  places 
with  barbarian  recruits.  This  thought  was  as 
a  torch  apidied  to  their  pile  of  grievances,  and 
kindled  their  long-smouldering  resentment  into 
a  blaze.  A  cry  spread  through  the  ranks,  and 
was  raised  by  several  who  stood  immediately 
before  the  king,  *'  That  he  might  dismiss  them 
all,  and  go  to  war  with  the  aid  of  the  |q^,  his 
!  father."    It  was  evident  that,  though  the  oat^ 
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break  was  sadden,  the  moYement  had  beetf 
long  prepared :  that  the  disposition  of  the  mul- 
titude was  ripe  for  violenoe,  and  that  this  tu- 
mult, unless  inmiediately  suppressed,  might,  in 
a  few  moments,  burst  eveiy  barrier,  and  cause 
irreparable  calamities.  Alexander  met  this  dan- 
ger with  as  much  presence  of  mind  as  aU  others 
to  which  he  was  eyer  exposed.  He  was  proba- 
bly a  little  stung  by  their  taunts,  and,  perhaps, 
his  indignation  was  roused  by  what  he  may 
haye  considered  an  ungrateful  return  for  his 
kindness.  Airian  ^inks  that,  before  he  became 
accustomed  to  the  seryility  of  the  barbarians, 
he  would  haye  treated  his  Macedonians  in  such 
a  case  more  leniently.  Of  this  we  can  hardly 
judge,  as  the  occasion  would  not  haye  arisen ; 
but,  in  his  actual  situation,  the  course  which  he 
took  was  probably  the  only  one  by  which  he 
could  haye  ayerted  the  danger,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  his  will  and  the  loss  of  his  authority. 
He  instantly  leaped  down  from  the  tribune,  fol- 
lowed by  his  Officers,  and  pointing  to  the  men 
whom  he  had  obsenred  most  actiye  in  the  dis- 
turbance, ordered  his  men  to  seize  them.  Thir- 
teen were  arrested,  and  led  away,  at  his  com- 
mand, to  immediate  execution. 

At'  once  the  uproar  sank  into  deep  silence ; 
the  spirit  of  the  multitude  quailed  before  a 
stronger  resolution:  the  mutiny  was  already 
crushed.  It  only  remained  to  follow  up  the 
blow  and  secure  the  yictory.  Alexander  re- 
sumed his  station,  and  again  addressed  the  awe- 
struck crowd.  The  speech  which  Arrian  has 
put  into  his  mouth  for  this  occasion  may  not 
improbably  represent  the  substance  of  that 
which  he  really  deliyered.  It  lias  been  much 
admired,  and  certainly  its  merit,  as  a  piece  of 
rhetoric,  is  not  the  less  because  it  confines  it- 
self to  topics  on  which  he  could  dwell  with  a 
clear  adyantage,  ayoids  all  notice  of  the  point 
which  was  the  sole  ground  of  complaint,  and 
giyes  a  turn  to  the  language  of  the  mutineers 
quite  foreign  to  their  well-known  sentiments. 
He  reminded  them  of  the  benefits  which  his 
father  and  himself  had  conferred  on  Macedonia, 
and  the  terms  in  which  he  describes  the  state 
from  which  Philip  raised  it  inyolye  a  complete 
yindication  of  the  policy  of  the  Athenian  party 
Which  resisted'the  growth  of  his  power,  and  of 
the  contempt  with  which  they  regarided  his 
people.  He  then  spoke  of  his  own  conquests, 
of  the  scanty  means  with  which  he  began  his 
expedition,  and  of  the  immense  change  it  had 
made  in  the  fortunes  of  his  followers ;  for  all  he 
had  won  was  theirs :  he  had  conquered,  not  to 
enrich  himself,  but  them :  for  himself  he  re- 
served nothing  but  the  purple  and  the  diadem. 
So  the  speech  dexterously,  and  not  less  boldly, 
asserts,  as  if  they  had  been  expected  to  belieye 
that  his  treasury  had  been  drained  by  his  munif- 
icence. He  could  more  truly  claim  the  merit 
of  greater  personal  risks  and  sufferings  than 
any  of  them  were  able  to  aUege,  which,  if  they, 
and  not  he,  had  been  the  gamers  by  his  yicto- 
ries,  would  doubtless  haye  been  an  argument  of 
some  weight.  He,  howeyer,  reminded  them 
more  particulariy  of  the  splendid  rewards  they 
had  receiyed  for  their  senrices,  and,  finally,  he 
bade  them  go  and  make  it  known  at  home  that, 
after  a  series  of  triumphs  such  as  no  conqueror 
bad  before  achieyed,  they  had  abandoned  their 
kiag,  and  had  consigned  him  to  the  guard  of  the 


barbarians  whom  he  subdued.  *'  This  conduct,*' 
he  concludes,  with  emphatic  irony,  "  may,  per- 
haps, be  honourable  in  the  judgment  of  men, 
and  pious  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^>ds.  Away  !'* 
So  saying,  he  hastily  quitted  the  stand,  attoid- 
ed  by  his  great  officers  and  his  guard,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  the  paIaoei»*  where  he  neglected 
his  ordhiary  refreshments,  and,  for  two  days, 
refused  to  admit  even  his  most  intimate  frieads 
to  his  presence. 

The  Macedonians  might,  perhaps,  haye  found 
an  answer  to  the  speech,  though  so  much  of  it 
was  indisputably  true.   They  might  haye  point- 
ed out  that  it  did  not  at  all  affect  the  justice  of 
their  complaints,  which  rested  on  the  change 
that  had  been  made  in  their  relation  to  the  con- 
quered races ;  and  that,  far  from  wishing  to 
leaye  their  king  in  the  hands  of  the  baibarians, 
they  only  fdt  Semselyes  aggrieyed  because  be 
had  honoured  and  trusted  the  barbarians  too 
much.    But,  for  whateyer  might  haye  been  said 
in  their  behalf,  they  had  neither  spokesman  nor 
hearer ;  and,  what  rendered  their  condition  still 
more  desperate,  they  had  no  leader.    They  re- 
mained for  some  time  where  the  king  had  left 
them,  in  silent  consternation  and  deep  perplex- 
ity.   They  were  a  body  without  a  head,  unable 
either  to  act  or  to  deliberate.    The  spirit  of  re- 
sistance had,  it  appears,  been  entirely  broken; 
they  were  ready  to  submit,  and  only  waited  to 
learn  Alexander's  intentions.     He  had  resolved 
to  try  their  obedience,  and  to  vindicate  his  own 
majesty  to  the  utmost.    On  the  third  day  he 
sent  for  the  principal  Persian  ofllcers,  and  de- 
clared to  them  his  purpcee  to  be  hereafter 
served  by  Asiatic  troops  in  the  room  of  the 
Macedonians ;  he  assigned  to  them  their  com- 
mands in  the  army,  which  was  to  be  oi^ganized 
on  the  Macedonian  model,  and  with  Macedonian 
names.    Even  the  royal  escorts  of  infantry  and 
cayalry  were  to  be  composed  wholly  of  Persians, 
and  he  selected  some  Persian  nobles  to  receive 
the  title  of  his  kinsmen  and  the  priyilege  of  kiss- 
ing him.f    When  these  orders  were  published, 
they  carried  the  feelings  which  already  prevail- 
ed in  the  Macedonian  camp,  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  anguish  and  dismay.    It  seemed  as  if  the 
king  was  in  earnest,  and  would  take  them  at 
their  word ;  their  own  rashness  had  brought 
down  upon  them  the  evil  which  they  dreaded. 
No  hope  was  left  but  in  the  royal  clemency. 
There  needed  no  consultation,  and  scarcely  a 
yoice  to  express  the  uniyersal  sentiment.   With 
one  consent  they  rushed  to  the  palace,  and  threw 
down  their  arms  as  ensigns  of  supplication  be- 
fore the  gates,  entreating  for  adnoission,  offer- 
ing to  surrender  their  evil  counsellors  and  those 
who  had  first  uttered  the  seditious  cries  for  pun- 
ishment, and  declaring  that  they  would  not  quit 
the  threshold,  day  or  night,  until  Alexander  took 
compassion  on  them. 


*  Mr.  Wimuna  {Geognphv  6/  AmdeKt  ji«ia,p.  SS)  ••- 
•erta  that  "  at  Opia  thera  codu  hava  been  no  roymfpalaoe," 
bat  neglaeta  to  offer  anj  proof  of  hia  aaaartion.    whether 


ihara  waa  a  tnuxar  than  ia  a  qneation  perfectly  immato- 
rial.  On  thia  ranr  bold  bat  no  laaa  nnfortmiftte.  attooapt  t» 
extort  teatimony  ntun  Arrian  in  fiiToar  of  the  opinion  thai 
the  mutiny  took  place,  not  at  Opla,  where  Anian  ezpieaaly 
lajra  the  aeene,  bat  at  Suaa,  aee  oitfe,  p 

t  Drojraea  (p.  ftlA)  infera  fran  Poljanvt  iir^  S,  7)  that 
Alexander  aent  a  duiUenge  to  the  If acadoniana  to  ohoeoa  a 
leader  and  gire  him  battle,  lliia  ia  not  more  probable  than 
the  aoene  wnich  Polyvnoa  deacribea,  perhaiM  with  no  other 
groondwork  than  a  diatoited  aoooant  of  Alezaader^  left- 
goage  on  thia  occaaion. 
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Re  had  now  brought  them  to  the  degree  of 
submission  which  he  desired,  and  it  became  safe 
and  seasonable  to  relent.  We  may  be  snre  that 
nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  to 
lose  such  a  body  of  troops,  and  to  endanger  the 
peace  of  Macedonia  by  an  appearance  of  com- 
plete alienation ;  and  perhaps  the  experiment 
woold  have  been  imprudent  if  it  had  exposed 
him  to  such  hazard.  But  he  might  easily  fore- 
see the  result ;  and,  indeed,  the  success  of  his 
first  step  showed  that  it  rested  with  himself  to 
receive  them  again  into  his  service,  whenev- 
er he  would,  upon  his  own  terms.  His  pru- 
dence was  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  manner 
of  the  reconciliation  than  his  firmness  had  been 
throughout  the  struggle.  It  appears  that  he  did 
not  let  them  remain  long  in  the  attitude  of  sup- 
pliants, but  came  out  to  them,  as  eager  to  for- 
give, when  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  sincer- 
ity of  their  repentance,  llieir  downcast  looks 
and  pitiful  lamentations  drew  tears — which  a 
Greek  easily  shed — ^from  his  own  eyes.  He 
prepared  to  speak ;  but  the  sound  of  wailing 
and  entreaty  did  not  cease.  At  length  a  veteran 
officer  of  the  cavalry,  named  Callines,  ventured 
to  remark,  that  the  thing  which  most  hurt  the 
Macedonians  was,  that  the  king  had  honoured 
Persians  with  the  title  of  kinsmen,  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  kiss,  which  no  Macedonian  had  ever 
enjoyed.  Alexander,  as  if  afiTected  by  their  loy- 
al jealousy,  declared  that  he  should  henceforth 
look  upon  an  of  them  as  his  kinsmen,  and  grant 
them  the  privilege  they  so  much  coveted.  Ac- 
cordingly, Callines  and  several  others  were  per- 
mitted to  kiss  him ;  and  the  whole  body,  taking 
up  their  arms,  returned  with  shouts  of  joy  and 
pceans  to  the  camp.  To  seal  the  reconciliation, 
Alexander  celebrated  a  thanksgiving-sacrifice, 
which  was  followed  by  a  banquet,  at  which  he 
entertained  9000  of  his  troops,  selected  for  their 
personal  rank  and  merits  from  the  rival  nations. 
Ilie  Macedonians  took  the  precedence,  and 
were  placed  immediately  round  the  king ;  the 
Persians  were  seated  next ;  and  then,  it  seems, 
^thout  distinction,  the  representatives  of  the 
other  races.  The  religious  rites  were  directed 
by  Greek  sootteayers  and  Magians ;  the  king 
and  those  around  him  drew  their  libations  from 
one  bowl ;  and  he  accompanied  them  with  a 
prayer  for  concord  and  community  of  empire  be- 
rween  the  Macedonians  and  the  Persians. 

The  discharged  veterans,  10,000  in  number, 
'were  then  dismissed  with  every  token  of  respect 
and  affection.  Each  received  a  talent  over  and 
above  his  pay,  calculated  to  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rnral  in  Macedonia.  The  children  bom  to  them 
oC  Asiatic  women,*  Alexander  took  under  his 
crwa  charse— to  prevent,  as  he  said,  discord  in 
their  Ihmuies — ^promising  to  train  them  for  sol- 
diers, and,  when  they  had  grown  up,,  to  lead 
them  to  Macedonia  himself.  And  he  bade  them 
consider  it  as  the  strongest  proof  he  conld  give 
af  Ida  regard  for  them,  that  he  appointed  Cra- 
taciSi  Old  firiend  who  was  dear  to  him  as  his 
own  jfe,  to  oondnct  them  home.  With  Crate- 
T«a  he  had  joined  Polysperchon  as  second  in 
oinmnand,  that  no  embarrassment  might  arise 
if  Cnrtenis,  who  was  in  ill  health,  should  be  de- 
taiaed  on  the  road.    It  was  not,  however,  shp- 


*  Th«  Eoigaiii,  |iiup>ilr  so  odled;  for  the  nams 

lacofrBolly  tpptiad  to  the  jouag  fwrfaasua  n 


ply  for  the  sake  of  the  veterans  that  Craterus 
was  mtrusted  with  this  commission.  He  had 
received  other  instructions  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance.  He  was  to  supersede  Antipater  in 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  and  Antipater 
wad  to  conduct  the  fresh  levies  to  the  king. 
Though  Arrian  cautions  his  readers  not  to  rely 
on  writers  who  affect  to  disclose  the  most  se- 
cret counsels  of  princes,  it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed that  by  this  time  Alexander's  confidence  in 
Antipater  had  begun  to  give  way  to  his  moth- 
er's continued  accusations,  and  to  the  complaints 
which  he  received  from  other  persons  against 
the  regent.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  scanty 
accounts  remaining  of  Antipater's  private  habits 
and  sentiments,  there  was  reason  to  think  that 
he  disapproved  of  many  of  the  king's  proceed- 
ings. He  is  reported  to  have  remarked,  when 
he  heard  of  Parmenio's  death :  "  If  Parmenio 
conspired  against  Alexander,  who  is  to  be  trust- 
ed 1  If  not,  what  is  to  be  donel"*  And  he 
might  be  supposed  to  be  no  better  satisfied  with 
the  execution  of  his  own  son-in-law,  Alexander 
the  Lyncestian.  He  retained  the  old  Macedo- 
nian simplicity  in  his  dress  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, to  a  degree  which  attracted  notice,  by  its 
contrast  with  the  habits  of  the  age,  and  which 
must  have  appeared  stiH  more  singular  when 
compared  with  the  splendour  of  Alexander's 
court. t  The  looms  of  Ionia  were  kept  in  con- 
stant activity  to  supply  purple  robes  for  the  cour- 
tiers ;t  while  Antipater  still  wore  a  garment 
adorned  only  with  a  plain  white  border.  And 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  observed,  when  this 
was  mentioned  to  him,  that,  though  Antipater's 
outside  was  so  homely,  he  was  all  purple  with- 
in.4  That  there  was  a  real  foundation  for  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  regent  had  sunk  in 
the  king's  favour,  seems  clear  from  the  fact 
that  he  sent  his  son  Cassander  to  court  to  de- 
fend his  conduct ;  and  it  appears  that  he  had 
also  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  ^Eto- 
lians.lt 

Alexander's  attention  had  also  been  drawn, 
of  late,  towards  the  state  of  Greece,  and  partic- 
ularly towards  Athens.  Nothing  had  occurred 
there  that  could  fairly  be  interpreted  as  a  sign 
of  defiance  or  hostility ;  but  it  seems  that  tlus 
resentment,  kindled  by  the  flight  of  Harpalus, 
turned  itself  against  the  people  among  whom 
the  fugitive  had  sought  shelter,  and  that  he 
meditated  a  signal  revenge.  It  may  easily  be 
conceived  that  he  was  stiU  more  impatient 
of  every  appearance  of  opposition  from  the 
Greeks  than  from  his  Macedonians,  and  he 
had  adopted  two  measures,  which  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  footing  on  which  the  Greeks  were 
henceforth  to  consider  themselves  as  standing 
with  respect  to  him,  and  were  calculated  to 
pat  an  end  to  all  resistance  to  his  authority. 
It  will  be  more  convenient  to  reserve  an  ac- 
count of  the  reception  which  these  measures 
met  with  in  Greece  for  a  subsequent  chapter ; 
hut  they  must  be  mentioned  here,  as  they 
throw  light  on  Alexander's  character  and  views. 
One  was  a  decree,  published  at  the  Olympic 
games  (B.C.  834),  by  which  he  enjoined  that 
all  the  exiles  who  had  been  forced  to  quit  theif 
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homes  for  any  other  offence  than  sacrilege  and 
mnrder  should  be  permitted  to  return.  This 
measure  was  manifestly  designed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  had 
been  defeated  in  the  struggles  of  the  Greek 
parties,  and  banished  by  their  adversaries. 
Their  return  would  have  established  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Macedonian  interest  in  every 
Greek  city  almost  as  efiectually  as  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison.  It  was  a  stroke  of  policy ;  the 
policy  of  an  enemy,  who  wished  to  divide,  that 
he  might  rule.  But  the  other'measure  looks 
more  Bke  the  act  of  a  despot,  who  would  de- 
grade a  conquered  people  that  he  might  tram- 
ple upon  them.  It  was  a  requisition,  sent 
round  to  the  principal  states  of  Greece,  de- 
manding divine  honours  for  Alexander.  It  is 
true  that  such  things  were  no  longer  looked  at 
by  the  Greeks  so  seriously  as  they  had  once 
been :  there  had  also  been  instances  in  which 
honours  of  this  kind  had  been  paid  to  persons 
much  inferior  to  Alexander  in  dignity  and  pow- 
er, as  to  Lysander ;  it  was,  indeed,  no  more 
than  Harpalus  had  exacted,  though  not  from 
Greeks,  for  his  deceased  mistress.  Possibly, 
too,  Alexander's  envoys  may  have  ventured  to 
allege  the  example  of  the  Macedonians;  and 
very  probably  he  expected  that  the  reluctance 
of  the  Macedonians  might  be  softened  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Greeks.  This  last  suppo- 
sition, though  it  could  not  alter  the  character 
of  the  measure  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  dictated,  would  certainly  present  it  in  a 
less  odious  light  to  us.* 

After  the  departure  of  Cratenis,  Alexander 
set  out  for  Eobatana.  The  state  of  the  treas- 
ure and  the  country,  which  had  been  so  long 
in  such  hands  as  those  of  Oleander  and  Sital- 
ccs,  demanded  his  attention.  It  was  also  a 
point  where  he  might  collect  information,  and 
concert  measures,  with  regard  to  the  regions 
which  bounded  his  dominions  on  the  north 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  concern- 
ing which  his  knowledge  was  hitherto  very  im- 
perfect. But  no  doubt  one  of  his  main  objects 
was  to  gratify  the  Medians  by  a  residence  of 
some  months  in  their  q>lend]d  capital,  one  of 
the  proudest  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  where 
his  Persian  predecessors  had  been  used  to  hold 
their  court  during  a  part  of  the  year.  Their 
sojourn  had  been  a  burdensome  honour  to  their 
subjects ;  for  the  host  which  they  brought  with 
them  was  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  country,  t    Alexander's  presence  was  ev- 

*  DmyaeB  (Al.,  p.  534)  •Ubontely  riiuSicatei  the  policy 
of  tlM  BMaran,  wliioh,  aoconljiig  to  him,  wts  abaointelr 
OBOtmucy  for  the  etability  of  Alexander's  khroDe;  adding 
the  Teiy  questionable  assertion,  that  all  monaichioal  gov- 
ernments rest  on  the  belief  that  the  sovereign  is  a  being  of 
a  higher  natoie.  Bat  his  atgoment  with  regnd  to  Alexan- 
der depends  on  the  no  less  preqarioos  assnmptioo  that  the 
eWBctoc  the  order  on  the  Greeks  was  likely  to  be  that  of 
awnkentitf  their  reneimtioo  for  his  majes^.  It  appears 
thaS  the  feelings  which  it  really  excited  partook  mach  more 
of  eitoer  indignation  or  obntenpt. 

t  JL  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the  weight  of  the  harden 
mar  be  formed  from  the  list,  given  by  Po^nnns  (iv.,  S,  3S), 
of  the  provisions  daU^  consumed  by  the  great  king's  house- 
hold. The  list  proleisea  to  hare  been  copied  from  a  bra- 
zen column  which  Alexander  found  in  a  xmral  pala^.  As 
a  specimen,  we  mar  notice  that  it  included  400«heep.  SOO 
lambe,  100  oxen,  SO  horses,  30  deer,  400  &t  geese,  SOO  pi- 
geons, 000  small  birds  of  varioos  kinds.  Alexander  ordend 
the  oolumn  to  be  taken  down.  He  limited  the  daily  ef- 
.  pense  of  his  own  table  to  lO.OCO  drachmas,  w'hich  possibly 
was  as  much  as  the  Persian  kings  qwnt  for  the  same  por- 


erywhere  felt  as  a  blessing.  In  his  progieit 
through  Media  he  vieVed  the  pastuies,  cele- 
brated, it  seems,  under  the  name  of  the  Nyss- 
an  plain,  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
horses  bred  in  them.  The  number  had  amount- 
ed to  150,000 ;  but,  through  a  series  of  depre- 
dations, which  mark  the  disordered  state  of 
the  province,  it  had  been  reduced  by  nearly 
two  thirds.  Here  he  was  met  by  Atropates, 
the  satrap  of  the  northwest  part  of  Media,  who, 
it  seems,  entertained  him  with  a  masquerade 
of  a  hundred  women,  mounted,  and  equipped 
with  hatchets  and  short  bucklers,  according  to 
the  popular  notion  of  the  Amazons.  Such  is 
Arrian's  conjecture.  The  fact,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  gave  rise  to  a  story  that  Alex- 
ander here  resceived  an  embassy  from  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  and  promised  to  pay  her  a 
visit.  There  were  several  other  objects  on 
this  road  to  attract  his  attention  in  a  leisurely 
march :  a  Boeotian  colony  planted  by  Xerxes, 
which  still  retained  a  partial  use  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  the  garden  and  monuments  of 
Baghistane,  which  tradition  ascribed  to  Semir- 
amis. 

At  Eobatana,  after  he  had  despatched  the 
most  important  business  which  awaited  him 
there,  he  solemnized  the  autumnal  festival  of 
Dionysus  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
The  city  was  crowded  with  strangers  who 
came  to  witness  the  spectacle  ;  and  3000  ar- 
tists are  said  to  have  been  assembled  from 
Greece  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  The  satrap  Atro- 
pates feasted  the  whole  army  ;  and  the  Mace- 
donian officers  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  courtly  arts.  They  put  proclamations 
into  the  mouths  of  the  heralds,  breathing,  it  is 
said,  a  strain  of  flattery,  such  as  "had  scarcely 
been  heard  by  the  Persian  kings.*  One  of 
these,  which  was  preserved  as  a  specimen  of 
insolent  servility.f  but  is  more  remarkable  as 
an  indication  of  Alexander's  sentiments,  was 
made  by  Gorffus,  the  master  of  the  armory, 
who  presented  him  with  a  crown  worth  9000 
gold  pieces,  and  undertook  to  furnish  10,000 
complete  suits  of  armour,  and  as  many  mis- 
siles of  every  sort  proper  for  the  attack  of  a 
town,  whenever  he  should  lay  siege  to  Athens. 

Among  the  theatrical  exhfi)itions  there  was 
one  which,  through  the  singularity  of  the  sub- 
ject, has  been,  in  part,  preserved  from  the  obliv- 
ion, in  which  the  rest,  with  numberless  better 
things,  have  been  lost.  It  was  a  little  drama 
of  the  satirical  class,  entitled  Agen,  the  work, 
as  was  generally  believed,  of  one  Python,  pos- 
sibly the  Byzantian,  Philip's  secretary  ;t  but 
there  was  also  a  singular  report,  that  it  was 
written  by  Alexander  himself.  If  he  did  not 
even  suggest  the  subject,  or  any  of  the  scenes, 
the  passages  which  have  been  preserved  were 
certainly  designed  to  gratify  hia    feelings.^ 

afterward  (c  88)  6  K.  9  &  BoCfym;.  Ona  miglit  be  in- 
clmed  to  suspect  soma  ccnfnsioB  between  Kar«M«^  aad 
invtoi. 

4  Acoording  to  Athenaus  (xiii.,  08),  the  Ann  was  •<• 
hibited  during'  the  Dionysia  celebrated  on  the  baak^  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Bbt  as  it  is  certain  that  the  flig^ht  «/•  Iferpaltf 
did  not  take  place  befiors  Alexander's  retoni  fyom  India, 
there  most  be  some  error  in  the  name  ^daap«n.  I>royseB 
would  read  XoSumv  for  'Y^aVirov,and  sapponea  the  Affen  to 
haTo  been  performed  at  Snsa.    Specious  as  this  — ^'^ — 
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Tbey  allude  to  the  flight  of  Harpalus,  who  is 
mentioned  both  by/huT  own  name,  and  by  a 
nickname  significant  of  his  most  notorious 
Tiee  ;*  to  the  monument  which  he  had  erected 
at  Babylon  in  honour  of  Pythionice,  and  to  the 
largess  of  com  by  which  he  had  obtained  the 
Athenian  franchise.  The  wretched  state  of 
Athens,  as  if  it  needed  such  benefactions^  is 
described  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm,  which 
passes  into  that  of  earnest  hostility,  when  one 
of  the  speakers  obsenres  that  the  com  was 
Glycera*s,  but  might  perhaps  proye  a  fatal 
pledge  of  friendship  to  those  who  had  received 
it.t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  words 
the  poet  meant  to  speak  Alexander's  mind. 
Bnt  the  festival  was  intermpted  by  an  event 
which  Alexander  felt  as  the  greatest  calamity 
of  his  life.  Hephestion  had  been  attacked, 
some  days  before,  by  a  fever,  which  at  first  did 
not  show  any  alarming  symptoms.  Trasting 
to  his  youth,  and  his  strong  constitution,  he  had, 
it  appears,  neglected  the  directions  of  his  phy- 
sician, and  by  his  impmdence  so  inflamed  the 
disease  that  it  carried  him  suddenly  off.  It 
was  a  day  which  was  to  have  been  devoted  to 
the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  boys.  Alexan- 
der was  witnessing  a  footrace,  when  a  message 
was  brought  to  him  that  Hbphiestion  was  worse. 
He  instantly  hurried  to  his  friend's  bedside,  but 
before  he  arrived  Hephaestion  had  expired. 
Alexander's  grief,  though  not  imbittered  by 
self-reproach,  was  passionate  and  violent  as 
that  which  he  showed  at  the  death  of  Clitus. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Hephaestion  possess- 
ed any  qualities  that  deserved  the  preference 
with  which  Alexander  distinguished  him ;  and, 
indeed,  there  are  intimations  that,  even  in  Al- 
exander's judgment,  his  chief  merit  was  the 
devotion  and  obsequiousness  with  which  he  re- 
,  qaited  his  master's  partiality. t  Perhaps,  if  the 
attachment  had  been  more  considerately  form- 
ed, the  loss  would  have  been  less  keenly  felt. 
After  the  first  transports  of  anguish  had  sub- 
sided, Alexander  sought  consolation  in  the  ex- 
travagant honours  which  he  paid  to  his  departed 
favourite,  and  in  thp  vain  semblance  of  grief, 
which  he  forced  all  persons  and  things  around 
him  to  put  on.  We  may  refuse,  with  Arrian,  to 
believe  that  he  was  so  barbarous  and  frantic  as 
to  put  the  innocent  physician  to  death,  and  to 
poll  down  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  if  there 
was  one,  at  Ecbatana.  But  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  question  Plutarch^s  statement, 
that  he  ordered  the  horses  and  mules  to  be 
shorn,  and  the  town-walls  to  be  dismantled 
of  their  battlements.^     These  were  probably 


1%,  two  reaiona  induce  me  to  reject  it.  The  Dionyiia  cele- 
brated  bj  Alexander  at  Ecbatana  were  very  famous  (Athen., 
xii.,  p.  5S8,  A.),  but  we  do  not  hear  of  an^  at  Susa.  This, 
indeed,  of  itself,  would  be  a  slight  objection.  But  another 
-which  seems  decisive  is,  that  at  Susa  Alexander  could  not 
Ikare  heard  of  the  fugitive's  reception  at  Athens,  and  there 
-was  therefore  no  provocation  for  the  threat.  To  suppose 
that  Alexander  encouraged  such  language  on  a  bare  sur- 
mise— as  Droysen  seems  to  intimate  (Al.,  p.  633)— would 
both  be  violently  improbable,  and  reflect  little  honour  jon 
him  temper  or  his  judgment.  *  IlaXXtSrfi. 

t  'Hffrly  2*  taut  Airoieiv  dXfOtfev,  Koiix  iraipas  ifiOa^, 
t  Plut.,  Al.,  47.  Hephasstion  8  merits  are  suramed  up  in 
epithet  fiXa\i\avipoi  (Friend  to  Alexander) ;  it  seems 
i  Abxander  himselr  could  not  help  respecting  Cratems 
Bkore.  When  the  favourite  quarrelled  with  Cratems  in 
Ijifdi%  Alexander  sharply  rebuked  Hephestion,  saying  lie 
ma«t  be  mad  if  he  was  not  aware  that  vithoat  Alexander 
li0  MToald  be  nothing. 

4  Droyseunjects  these  repona  with  the  QtmottcoBtasqpt, 


among  the  customary  signs  of  a  general  mourn- 
ing on  the  death  of  the  Persian  kings  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  directed  one  to  be  obsenred 
throughout  his  Asiatic  dominions.  He  also 
commanded  that,  as  was  usual  on  the  same  oc- 
casions, the  sacred  fire  should  be  quenched  in 
all  the  Persian  sanctuaries  until  the  funeral 
was  over.  For  this  preparations  were  maide 
on  a  scale  of  more  than  royal  magnificence. 
He  ordered  Perdiccas  to  convey  the  corpse  to 
Babylon,  where  a  pile  was  to  be  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  10,000  talents,  and  funeral  games, 
gymnastic  and  musical,  were  to  be  celebrated 
with  a  splendour  never  before  witnessed ;  for 
which  purpose  all  the  artists  assembled  at  Ec- 
batana were  to  repair  to  the  capital.  The 
courtiers,  especially  those  who  might  be  sus- 
pected to  entertain  very  difierent  feelings,  en- 
deavoured to  prove  their  sympathy  with  the 
king  by  extraordinary  tokens  of  veneration  for 
the  departed  favourite.  Eumenes,  who  had 
lately  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  him,  which 
was  only  composed  by  the  royal  authority,  dex- 
terously set  the  example,  and  dedicated  him- 
self and  his  arms  to  the  deceased ;  perhaps  an- 
ticipating Alexander's  wish  that  Hephaestion 
should  receive  sacred  honours.  He  was  anx- 
ious that  this  should  be  done  under  the  sanction 
of  religious  authority,  and  therefore  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon  on  the  question, 
whether  Hephaestion  should  be  worshipped  as 
a  hero  or  a  god.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  said, 
he  ordered  the  sound  of  music  to  cease  in  the 
camp.  The  division  of  the  cavalry  which  had  ^ 
been  commanded  by  Hephaestion  was  to  retain 
his  name,  and  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  com- 
mitted was  to  be  regarded  only  as  his  lieuten- 
ant.* 

These  fantastic  cares,  however,  served  but 
to  cherish  his  melancholy,  and  his  officers  en- 
deavoured to  divert  him  by  some  fitter  occupa- 
tion, which  might  draw  him  from  Ecbatana, 
where  he  was  constantly  reminded  of  his  be- 
reavement. He  at  length  began  to  rouse  him- 
self, and  complied  with  their  wishes.  An  ob- 
ject opportunely  presented  itself,  which  called 
him  again  into  action,  and  in  the  manner  most 
suited  to  the  present  temper  of  his  soul.  The 
Cossaeans,  who  inhabited  the  highlands  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  were  still  un- 
subdued ;  and,  relying  on  their  mountain  strong- 
holds, continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
predatory  inroads  on  their  neighbours.  Though 
it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  Alexander  set 
out  to  punish  and  quell  them.  He  divided  his 
forces  into  two  columns,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  one  to  Ptolemy.  The  obstacles  op- 
posed by  the  country  and  the  season  were  such 
as  he  was  used  to  overcome ;  the  barbarians 
could  do  little  to  bar  his  progress.  They  were 
hunted,  like  wild  beasts,  into  their  lairs,  and 
every  man  taken  capable  of  bearing  aims  was 
put  to  the  sword.  It  was  a  sacnfice  to  the 
shade  of  Hephaestion,  in  which  Alexander 
might  see  another  resemblance  to  Achilles. 

perhaps  forgetting  what  Herodotus  (ix.,  94)  relates  of  the 
monraing  for  Masistius,  in  which  the  Persians  tkaved  themF- 
selve»t  tmd  the  horses^  ead  the  heoMts  of  harden;  a  precedent 
which  at  least  proves  that  there  is  nothing  absurd  or  in- 
cre<1ihle  in  Plntarch's  account,  if  it  does  not  render  it  oer> 
tain  that  the  same  marks  of  (rnef  were  a  neoeasary  part  of 
the  general  monniiD^if  ordered  by  Alexander. 
*  Arrian,  vii.,  14. 
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He  then  crossed  the  mountains,  and,  coming 
down  upon  the  Tigris,  took  the  direct  road  to 
Babylon. 

At  the  distance  of  some  days*  march  from 
the  city,  he  was  met  by  presages  of  impending 
calamity.  A  deputation  of  the  Chaldsean  priests 
came  to  the  camp,  and  requested  a  private  au- 
dience, in  which  they  informed  him  that  their 
god  Belus  had  revealed  to  them  that  some  dan- 
ger threatened  him  if  he  should  at  that  time 
enter  Babylon.    Alexander  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied with  a  verse  of  Euripides,  expressing  dis- 
belief in  divination.    But  it  is  certain  that  the 
warning  sank  deep  into  his  mind.    The  state 
of  his  feelings  was  s^t  for  gloomy  forebodings ; 
and  there  was  a  strange  harmony  between  the 
words  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  an  intimation 
which  he  had  lately  received  from  a  Greek 
soothsayer  named  Peithagoras.    Peithagor||B 
had  been  requested  by  his  brother  Apollodorus 
— who  had  commanded  the  troops  left  at  Bab- 
ylon with  Mazaeus,  and  though  he  had  accom- 
panied the  king  to  Ecbatana,  did  not  feel  secure 
of  his  favour — ^to  discover,  if  he  could,  through 
his  art,  whether  the  general  had  anything  to 
fear  either  from  Alexander  or  Hephaestion.  An 
answer  came  from  Babylon  that,  as  to  He- 
phaestion, he  was  safe;  the  victims  showed 
that  the  favourite  would  soon  be  out  of  their 
way;    and  the  next  day  Hephaestion  died. 
Shortly  after,  a  like  prediction  came  with  re- 
gard 10  Alexander  himself;  and  Apollodorus 
was  loyal  or  prudent  enough  to  disclose  it  to 
the  king,  who  commended  him  for  his  open- 
ness.   A  still  more  marvellous  story  afterward 
found  credit;  that  Calanus,  just  before  his 
death,  had  declined  to  take  leave  of  Alexander, 
saying  that  he  should  soon  meet  him  at  Baby- 
lon. Still,  the  priests  found  that  they  could  not 
induce  the  king  to  give  up  his  intention  of  vis- 
iting the  capitS  of  his  empire,  where  many  im- 
portant affairs  were  to  be  transacted,  and  em- 
bassies from  remote  parts  of  the  world  were 
awaiting  his  arrival.    They  then  urged  him  at 
least  not  to  enter  the  city  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  then  marching,  by  the  eastern 
gate,  so  as  to  have  his  face  turned  towiurds  the 
dark  west ;  but  to  make  a  circuit,  and  enter 
from  the  opposite  quarter.    This  mysterious 
advice  struck  Alexander's  fancy ;  he  wished  to 
comply  with  it,  and  for  that  purpose  altered  the 
course  of  his  march,  and  proceeded  some  dis- 
tance along  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates.    But 
he  then  found  that  the  lakes  and  morasses 
formed  by  the  inundations  of  the  river  to  the 
west  of  Babylon  would  prove  an  insurmounta- 
ble obstacle.    He  was  still  reluctant  to  neglect 
the  warning  of  the  Chaldaeans,  but  yet  not  now 
indisposed  to  listen  to  Anazarchus,  and  the  oth- 
er philosophical  Greeks  abont  him,  who  treated 
the  occult  science,  and  especially  its  Babyloni- 
an professors,  with  contempt.     There  was, 
however,  another  motive  for  distrust,  which 
weighed  still  more  with  him.    He  had  begun 
to  conceive  a  suspicion  that  his  priestly  coun- 
sellors were  less  concerned  about  his  safety 
than  their  own.    It  appeared  that  they  and 
their  order  had  reason  to  dread  the  account  to 
which  they  would  probably  be  called  on  his  ar- 
rival.   Alexander,  before  he  left  Babylon,  had 
ordered  the  great  temple,  which  Xerxes  had 
demolished,  to  be  rebuilt ;  the  work  was  placed 


under  the  superintendence  of  the  priests,  who 
might  have  been  expected  to  show  the  greatest 
zed  for  its  accomplishment.  Yet  Alexander 
had  complained  of  the  remissness  with  whidi 
it  was  carried  on,  and  he  had  since  discovered 
the  cause.  The  revenues  which  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  Assyrian  kings  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  temple-worship  were  also  man- 
aged by  the  priests,  and,  while  the  temple  lay 
in  ruins,  had  been  applied  by  them  to  their  own 
use.  They  knew  that  Alexander's  presence 
would  soon  put  an  end  to  such  abuses ;  and  he 
might,  therefore,  well  doubt  that  the  oracle, 
wiSi  which  they  attempted  to  delay  his  com- 
ing, had  been  given  by  the  god.  We  do  not 
hear  that  he  suspected  any  collusion  between 
them  and  other  persons  at  Babylon ;  yet  the 
example  of  Apollodorus  seems  to  show  that 
such  a  suspicion  would  not  have  been  unrea- 
sonable. 

Thus,  then,  he  at  length  entered  Babyk>n, 
not  without  a  secret  misgiving,  by  the  ominous 
quarter.*  The  great  city  had,  probably,  never 
before  witnessed  so  stirring  a  scene  as  was 
exhibited  by  the  crowds  now  assembled  for 
various  purposes  within  its  walls.  Nearchus 
had  brought  in  the  fleet  from  Opis ;  the  vessels 
transported  over  land  from  Phoenicia  had  come 
down  from  Thapsacus;  the  harbour  was  in 
progress,  and  other  ships  were  on  the  stocks  in 
the  arsenals  of  Babylon  itself,  for  which  Alex- 
ander had  ordered  the  cypres»-trees,  the  only 
ship-timber  its  territory  yielded,  to  be  felled. 
Another  crowd  of  workmen  and  artists  were 
busied  with  Hephaestion's  funeral  pUe,  and  with 
the  preparations  for  his  obsequies ;  and  never 
before  had  Alexander's  imperial  greatness  been 
so  conspicuously  displayed  as  in  the  embassies 
from  foreign  states,  which  were  now  in  attend- 
ance at  his  court.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  there 
was  a  disposition  among  some  of  his  historians 
to  exaggerate  the  num^r  and  variety  of  those 
embassies.  We  must,  perhaps,  pass  over,  as 
doubtful,  those  which  are  said  to  have  come-— 
surprising  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  by  the 
novelty  and  strangeness  of  their  names  and 
garb — ^from  the  European  Scythians,  from  Gel* 
tic  and  Iberian  tribes,  from  Ethiopia,  and  from 
Carthage,  though  reasoos  may  be  assigned  why 
the  Carthaginians,  at  least,  should  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  propitiate  the  master  of  Asia  and 
of  Egsrpt.  Yet  it  seems  to  have  been  better 
ascertained  that  among  the  envoys  there  were 
some  from  Libya — ^probably  the  part  between 

—  - ' 

*  That  AleT&nder**  return  to  Babylon  took  place  aaslr  in 
323,  may  now  be  conaidered  aa  aafficieoUj  certain,  vin* 
cent's  remark,  "  I  cannot  discover  in  any  of  the  historisoB 
two  winters  after  Alexander's  return  to  Snsa,**  so  clearly 
expresses  the  inference  which  any  nnprejadiced  reader 
must  draw  from  the  narratives  remaining  to  ns,  that  Mr. 
Clinton  would  certainly  never  have  disputed  it  (F.  H.,  p. 
S3I),  if,  through  his  oversight  in  the  previous  chronolo- 
gy—having brought  Alexander  to  Taxifa  a  year  too  soon 
— ^he  had  not  found  a  year  on  his  hands,  woidli  he  could 
only  dispose  of  at  Babylon.  He  has  thus  been  induced  to 
admit  aa  a  tvficient  anawer  to  Vincent's  objections,  &  series 
of  fictions  and  fallacies,  resting  chiefly  on  the  groundless 
supposition  that  the  works  mentioned  were  all  begun  after 
Alexander's  arrival.  The  contrary  is  plainly  implied  ia 
Arrian's  statement  from  Aristobulus,  vii.,  19 :  and  the  con- 
jecture that  Alexander  made  two  voyages  from  Babylon  is 
utterly  inoonsisteot  with  Arrian'a  narrative.  It  ia  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  writer  whose  opinion  Mr.  Clin 
ton  adopta  has  misled  his  readers,  not  merely  tluroagb  ifBf^ 
ranee,  bat  by  an  unseasonable  display  of  the  kind  ofknowl* 
eilf  e  which  be  really  poaMssed. 
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E^iypt  and  Cyreoe — ^who  came  to  present  him 
wiUi  crowns,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
conquest  of  Asia,  and  from  at  least  three  of  the 
Italian  nations,  the  Bruttians,  Lucanians,  and 
l^rrfaenians.  The  object  of  the  Italian  embas- 
sies is  not  mentioned ;  those  of  the  Bruttians 
and  Lucanians  may  be  easily  accounted  for, 
since,  only  six  or  seven  years  before,  the  con- 
queror's kinsman  and  namesake,  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  had  perished  in  war  with  them.  If  this 
was  their  motive,  and,  indeed,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  interests  for  tiie  sake  of  which 
they  undertook  so  long  a  journey,  we  might 
have  expected  that  their  most  powerful  neigh- 
bour would  not  have  been  unconcerned  about 
the  issue  of  their  negotiations ;  and  hence  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  au- 
thors who  related  that  they  were  met  at  Baby- 
lon by  envoys  from  Rome,  though  it  was  not 
confinned  by  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus,  and 
though  the  scene  may  appear  to  us  so  memor- 
able as  to  have  afibrded  temptation  for  fiction ; 
for  the  fact  was  recorded  before  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  name  could  have  suggested  the 
thought.  Strabo  mentions  an  occasion  which 
might  have  led  to  this  embassy.*  Alexander 
— ^we  know  not  precisely  when — ^had  sent  re- 
monstrances to  the  Romans  on  account  of  in- 
juries which  his  subjects  had  suffered  from  the 
pirates  of  Antium,  which  was  subject  to  Rome ; 
and  the^ame  fact,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  throws 
light  on  the  embassy  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  the 
maritime  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  Most  readers, 
perhaps,  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  that  great  historian  on  another  question, 
which  has  been  variously  viewed  from  Livy's 
days  down  to  our  own.  He  thinks  that  Alex- 
ander would  probably  have  been  satisfied  with 
such  a  supremacy  in  Italy  as  he  had  acquired 
in  Greece ;  that  no  general  confederacy  would 
have  been  formed  against  him  by  the  Italian 
states;  and  that  Rome,  single-handed,  could 
not  long  have  withstood  such  an  army  as  he 
could  have  brought  against  her,  backed  by  the 
forces  and  treasure  of  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Among  the  embassies  were  several  from 
Greek  cities,  sent,  some  to  offer  presents,  some 
to  seek  the  king's  aid  or  intervention  in  public 
and  private  affairs,  and  some  to  remonstrate 
against  the  decree  for  the  restoration  of  the 
exiles.  To  those  who  came  on  this  last  busi- 
ness he  gave  audience  after  the  rest,  probably 
to  mark  his  displeasure  at  the  application,  for 
he  cannot  have  listened  to  it  favourably,  though 
he  strove  to  send  all  away  satisfied.  To  the 
others  he  gave  precedence  according  to  the 
dignity  of  their  temples.  So  Elis  took  the  lead, 
and  was  followed  by  Delphi  and  Corinth ;  but 
the  shrine  of  Ammon  was  recognised  as  second 
to  Olympia.  The  Epidaurians  received  an  of- 
fering for  their  god,  though  Alexander  added 
the  remark,  that  Esculapius  might  have  treated 
him  better  than  to  suffer  him  to  lose  his  dearest 
friend. 

The  honours  designed  for  Hephsestion  con- 

*  T.,  p.  332  (376,  Taachn.).  It  it  remarkable  thiX  both 
Draraen  (AI.,  p.  M4),  and,  it  M«ma,Niebahr  himaelf  (iii., 
p.  199),  kaT»  confoiiuided  what  Strabo  nya  of  Aleiaoder 
with  what  he  adda  of  Deroetrins,  that  ha  aent  back  the  pi- 
latae  whom  he  took.  Of  Alexander  he  onlj  relate*  that  he 
■mde  oomplainta  in  a  letter  UyKaXSp  hioTtiXt).  The  fact 
ei  the  emSany  waa  recorded  by  Clitarchu«,  who  wrote  not 
loBf  after  Alexander's  death.    Plin.,  N.  O.,  iii.,  9. 


tinned  to  share  his  earnest  attention  with  gra- 
ver business.  The  funeral  pile  was  at  length 
completed,  and  was  a  marvel  of  splendour  such 
as  the  gorgeous  East  had  never  beheld.  A  part 
of  the  wall  of  Babylon*  to  the  length  of  about  a 
mile,  was  thrown  down  to  furnish  nuiterials 
for  ihe  basement  and  the  shell  of  the  building. 
It  was  a  square  tower,  and  each  side,  at  least 
at  the  foot,  measured  a  stade  in  breadth :  the 
height  was  about  200  feet,  divided  into  thirty 
stories,  roofed  with  the  trunks  of  palm-trees. 
The  whole  of  the  outside  was  covered  with 
groups  of  colossal  figures  and  other  ornaments, 
all  of  gold,  ivory,  and  other  precious  materials, 
and  it  was  surmounted  by  statues  of  sirens,  so 
contrived  as  to  emit  a  plaintive  melody.  All 
wjio  courted  the  king^s  favour  contributed  their 
offerings  to  the  work  or  to  the  obsequies.  As 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  concluding  cere- 
mony of  the  funeral  games  and  banquet,  no- 
thing more  need  be  said  than  that  it  corre- 
sponded to  the  richness  of  this  astonishing 
work  of  art,  which  was  raised  at  an  expense 
about  ten  times  exceeding  that  of  the  Parthe- 
non,* merely  to  be  devoured  by  the  flames. 

Alexander  was  not  of  a  character  to  continue 
long  brooding  over  melancholy  thoughts,  f  He 
appears  now  to  have  resumed  his  great  plans 
with  his  wonted  energy.  It  was  abouV  this 
time  that  he  sent  out  the  three  expeditions  al- 
ready mentioned  to  explore  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
He  was  also  intent  on  discoveries  in  another 
quarter.  He  was  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  by  some 
outlet  at  its  northern  extremity  with  the  ocean 
which  girded  the  earth,  and,  perhaps,  hoped 
that  a  passage  might  be  found  through  this 
channel  to  the  coast  of  India.  With  this  view 
he  sent  Heraclides,  with  a  party  of  shipwrights, 
to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  build  a  fleet 
which  might  survey  its  coasts  and  ascertain  its 
limits.  In  the  mean  while,  he  undertook  an  ex- 
cursion from  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  to  in- 
spect the  canal  called  the  Pallacopas,  which 
branched  from  it  to  the  southwest,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  any  improvement  which 
might  appear  practicable  in  the  distribution  of 
its  waters  for  the  benefit  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  ol^ 
stacles  which  barred  the  communication  with 
Arabia  on  this  side.t  The  Pallacopas  had  been 
formed  to  discharge  the  superfluous  waters  of 
the  Euphrates  when  they  rose  to  their  greatest 
height  after  the  melting  of  the  snows ;  and  it 
was  then  necessary  to  close  its  mouth,  that  it 

*  See  Leake,  Athena,  p.  419.  The  alteration  in  the 
value  of  monejjT  is  to  be  taken  into  acconnt. 

t  Here,  a«ain,  Droyson's  pictare  of  Alexander*s  dejection 
(p.  567)— "With  Hephcation  his  youth  had  sunk  into  the 
l^ye,  and,  though  scarcely  beyond  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, he  began  faat  to  grow  old"— seems  riolently  orer- 
charsed. 

t  Mr.  Williams  (Ge<Mrr.  of  Anc.  As.,  p.  174)  labours  hard 
to  prove  in  the  teeth  of  Arrian — who  hMpens  ezpresslv  to 
mention  that  Alexander,  as  he  sailed  baex  from  the  lakea, 
had  Babylon  on  his  left — that  the  Pallacopas  waa  above 
Babylon.  With  more  than  the  usual  ill-fortune  which 
seems  to  attend  his  remarks  on  the  text  of  the  ancient  au- 
thors, he  thinks  that  every  Mcholar  mil  see  that  iyw  (hft 
resolved)  in  Arrian,  vii.,  SI,  should  be  changed  to  ^tiyv^ 
(he  despaired).  The  question  is  one  with  which  scholarship 
has  very  little  to  do.  Who  can  believe  that  Alexander  dt' 
tpaired  of  forming  on  efficient  barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the 
canal,  when  the  Babylonian  satrap  farmed  one  every  yMr. 
which  lasted  until  it  became  necessary  to  open  it  again  f 
and  if  he  had  despaired,  what  was  the  use  of  the  new  out  f 
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might  not  drain  the  main  stream ;  bat,  on  ac- 
count of  the  soilness  of  its  bed,  this  was  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  operation,  which  commonly  re- 
quired the  incessant  labour  of  10,000  men  for 
three  months.     Alexander  turned  his  thoughts 
to  devise  a  remedy  for  this  inconvenience,  and, 
having  found  that  about  three  miles  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  canal  the  ground  on  the  right  banlc 
became  firm  and  rocky,  he  determined  perma 
nently  to  stop  up  the  ancient  entrance,  and  to 
make  a  new  cut,  which  might  be  more  easiiv 
closed  at  the  proper  season.    He  then  saileit 
down  the  Pallacopas  into  the  lakes  which  re- 
ceived its  waters,  and  examined  the  channels 
by  which  they  were  connected  with  each  oth- 
er;  on  a  part  of  the  shore  his  eye  was  struck 
by  a  point  which  seemed  to  him  well  adapted 
for  the  site  of  a  city,  and  he  ordered  one  to  be 
built  there,  which  he  afterward  peopled  with  a 
colony  of  Greek  mercenaries.   The  circuit  was 
large,  and  the  passages  so  intricate,  that  he  was 
once  separated  for  some  time  from  the  main 
body  of  the  squadron.    On  his  return  through 
this  maze  of  waters,  an  accident  occurred,  tri- 
fling in  itself,  but  sufficiently  ominous,  it  seems, 
to  revive  the  uneasy  feelings  with  which  he  had 
entered  Babylon,  and  which  had  subsided  when 
he  saw  himself  once  more  out  of  it,  and  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Chaldaeans  apparently  belied. 
On  the  reedy  margin  of  the  lake  stood  here  and 
there  some  monuments,  tombs,  it  was  said,  of 
ancient  Assyrian  kings.    As  the  royal  galley, 
which  Alexander  steered  himself,  passed  near 
one  of  them,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  carried 
away  his  causia  into  the  water,  and  lodged  the 
light  diadem  which  circled  it  on  one  of  the 
reeds  that  grew  out  of  the  tomb.    One  of  the 
sailors  immediately  swam  off  to  recover  it,  and, 
to  keep  it  dry,  placed  it  on  his  own  head.  Alex- 
ander rewarded  him  with  a  talent,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  him  to  be  flogged  for  the 
thoughtlessness  with  which  he  had  assumed 
the  ensign  of  royalty.    TTie  diviners,  it  is  said, 
took  the  matter  more  seriously,  and  advised  the 
king  to  avert  the  omen  by  the  infliction  of  death 
on  the  oflTender.   In  later  times,  his  ofl!ence,  for 
the  sake  of  the  omen,  was  ascribed  to  Seleucus. 
On  his  return  he  found  ail  the  preparations 
for  his  intended  expedition  nearly  complete ; 
the  fleet  was  equipped,  and  he  exercised  it  fre- 
quently in  manceuvres  and  rowing-matches  on 
the  Eaphrates.    Fresh  troops  had  arrived  from 
the  western   provinces,  and  Peucestes   had 
brought  an  army  of  20,000  Persians  and  a  body 
of  mountaineers  from  the  Cossiean  and  Tapyr- 
ian  highlands.    The  Persians  Alexander  incor- 
porated with  his  Macedonian  infantry ;  so  as  in 
every  file  of  sixteen  to  combine  twelve  Per- 
^  sians  armed  with  bows  or  javelins,  with  four 
heavy-armed  Macedonians  selected  from  those 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  their  services,  and 
taking  the  places  of  honour,  the  first  three  and 
the  last  in  the  file.  And  now  the  envoys  whom 
he  had  sent  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  returned, 
with  the  answer  that  Hephaestion  was  to  be 
worshipped  as  a  hero  ;  this  was  probably  as 
much  as  Alexander  had  desired ;  he  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  give  eflTect  to  the  injunction, 
and  sent  orders  to  his  satrap  Gleomenes  to 
erect  two  temples  to  the  new  hero,  one  in  Alex- 
andria, the  other  on  the  isle  of  Pharos ;  and  he 
was  weak  enough  to  add — if  the  letter  which 


Arrian  quotes  was  genuine— that,  if  Cleomeiifis 
did  but  show  himself  diligent  in  this  business, 
and  in  the  care  of  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries,  all 
else  that  had  been,  or  should  be  faulty  in  his 
administration,  should  be  overlooked:  an  ex- 
traordinary license,  indeed,  unless  Alexandei 
thought  it  prudent  to  temporize  with  a  man  con- 
scious of  many  flagrant  ofl^ences,  who  had  so 
important  a  province  in  his  bands. 

Fresh  envoys  had  also  arrived  from  Greece 
—from  what  states  we  are  not  informed — to 
render  him  the  divine  honours  which  be  had 
demanded  ;*  they  came  crowned,  according  to 
the  custom  of  persons  sent  on  a  sacred  mis- 
sion to  a  temple,  ofl^ered  golden  crowns  to  him, 
and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  a  god.    But 
Arrian  observes,  with  emphatic  simplicity,  be 
was  now  not  far  from  his  end ;  it  seemed  to  be 
announced  by  another  sinister  omen  :  the  king 
had  been  busied  with  the  enrolment  of  the 
newly-arrived  troops,  in  council  with  his  offi- 
cers, who  were  seated  on  each  side  of  the 
throne ;  feeling  thirst,  he  withdrew  to  refresh 
himself;  the  council  rose  for  a  time,  and  none 
were  left  in  the  hall  but  the  attendant  eunuchs : 
before  he  returned,  a  man  entered  the  apart- 
ment, mounted  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  seat- 
ed himself  on  it ;  the  slaves  had  probably  been 
kept  motionless  by  amazement  when  they  should 
have  prevented  him ;  but,  when  the  deed  was 
done,  the  etiquette  of  the  Persian  court  forbade 
them  to  lay  their  hands  on  one  who  occupied 
the  seat  of  royalty,  and  they  rent  their  clothes 
and  beat  their  breasts  in  helpless  consternation. 
The  man  was  examined  and  put  to  the  torture 
by  Alexander's  orders,  who  suspected  a  trea- 
sonable design.    According  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  a  Messenian,  named  Dionysius,  who 
had  been  a  long  time  in  prison,  and  bad  just 
made  his  escape.    We  may  infer  that  he  was 
out  of  his  senses.    He  could  give  no  explana- 
tion of  his  act,  but  that  it  had  come  into  his 
mind ;  hence  it  seemed  the  more  manifest  to 
the  soothsayers  that  it  must  be  viewed  as  a 
sign  of  impending  evil.  Alexander  himself  prob- 
ably so  considered  it,  and  it  was  the  more 
alarming,  as  it  followed  so  many  others ;  for, 
on  his  arrival  at  Babylon,'  he  liad  inquired  of 
Peithagoras  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tokens  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  victims  when  he  was  con- 
sulted by  his  brother ;  and  when  he  heard  that 
the  same  part  of  the  liver  was  wanting  in  that 
which  was  inspected  for  a  revelation  of  his  own 
destiny,  as  in  that  which  had  suggested  the  pre- 
diction already  fulfilled  by  the  death  of  Hephaes- 
tion, it  is  said  that  he  did  not  dissemble  the  im- 
pression which  the  omen  made  on  his  mind. 
That  he  was  haunted  by  his  gloomy  forebodings 
and  superstitious  fancies  to  the  degree  which 
Plutarch  describes,  is  hardly  credible,  unless  he 
was  already  unconsciously  affected  by  the  dis- 
order which  proved  fatal  to  him ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  probable  that  its  secret 
germes  may  have  been  cherished  by  the  deject- 
ed state  of  his  spirits.    The  same  causes  may 
have  led  him  to  indulge  more  freely  than  usu^ 
m  the  pleasured  of  the  table,  while  even  slight 


*  Mr.  WilliaoM,  not  knowing,  it  saemt,  that 
oDTf  had  been  nqoiivd  by  Alexander,  spedc*,  with  the  i» 
dignation  befitting  a  profeoed  odminr  at  the  Chiaeee  Cob 
Btitution,  of  the  serviU  RepoUicaiu  who  kmiitd  kim  wi0 
tUcimt  k»nemr$. 
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excesses  were  peculiarly  dangerous.  From  the 
presence  of  the  disease,  before  its  symptoms 
had  become  manifest,  we  may,  perhaps,  best 
explain  the  behayioar  which  Plutarch  attributes 
to  him  in  the  interview  which  he  had  with 
Antipater*s  son,  Cassander,  shortly  before  his 
death  :  a  scene  which  appears  to  have  been 
attended  with  very  important  consequences. 
Alexander  confronted  Cassander  with  Antipa- 
ter'8  accusers;  and  when  Cassander  treated 
their  charges  as  groundless  calumnies,  sternly 
interrupted  him,  and  asked  whether  men  who 
had  suffered  no  wrong  would  have  travelled  so 
AT  to  prefer  a  calumnious  charge  1    Cassander 
pleaded  that  the  greater  the  distance  from  the 
scene  of  the  alleged  injury,  the  safer  was  the 
calumny.  But  the  king  indignantlyteplied,  that 
Cassander  showed  how  well  he  had  studied 
Aristotle's  sophistry,  by  which  every  argument 
might  be  turned  two  opposite  ways,  but  that  it 
should  avail  nothing  if  the  complaints  proved  to 
be  in  any  degree  well  founded.  So  far,  indeed,  we 
only  see  a  proof  that  Alexander  retained  the 
full  vigour  of  his  mind  and  character.   Plutarch, 
however,  adds,  what  is  more  difficult  to  believe, 
that  because  Cassander,  at  his  first  audience, 
could  not  keep  his  countenance  at  the  sight  of 
the  Persian  ceremonial,  which  was  entirely  new 
to  him,  Alexander  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 
dasbed  his  head  against  the  wall.   This  may  be 
a  gross  exaggeration ;  but  that  Cassander's  re- 
ception was  so  harsh  and  violent  as  to  leave 
an  indelible  impression  of  fear  and  hatred  on 
his  soul,  is  confirmed,  as  strongly  as  such  a  fact 
can  be,  by  his  subsequent  conduct. 

The  preparations  for  the  projected  campaign 
were  now  so  far  advanced,  that  Alexander  cel- 
ebrated a  solemn  sacrifice  for  its  success.  On 
this  occasion  he  distributed  victims  and  wine 
among  the  troops  by  companies,  that  the  Mace- 
donians and  Persians,  who  had  been  so  lately 
brought  together,  might  be  disposed,  by  his  lib- 
erality, and  by  the  season  of  convivial  enjoy- 
ment, to  more  cordial  union.  He,  at  the  same 
time,  entertained  his  principal  officers  at  a  ban- 
quet, and  continued  drinking  with  them  to  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening.  As  he  was  retiring 
to  rest,  he  was  invited  by  Medius  —  who,  it 
seems,  had  of  late  been  admitted  to  an  intimacy 
with  him  something  like  Hephestion's  —  to  a 
revel,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  a  fresh 
drinking-bout.  He  complied,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  seems  to  have  been  thus  spent. 
The  next  evening  he  again  banqueted  at  the 
house  /of  Medius,  and  again  the  carousal  was 
prolonged  to  a  very  late  hour.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  this  banquet,  after  he  had  refreshed 
himself  with  a  bath,  that  he  felt  the  symptoms 
of  fever  80  strongly  as  to  be  induced  to  sleep 
there.  The  grasp  of  death  was  on  him,  though 
his  robust  frame  yielded  only  alter  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  the  gradual  preValence  of  the  malady. 

We  have  a  minute  and  seemingly  complete 
account  of  his  last  illness,  in  an  official  diary 
which  Arrian  transcribed.  Nevertheless,  va- 
rious reports,  which  it  does  not  s&nction,  were 
current  in  ancient  times,  and  one  of  them, 
'vrhich  ascribed  his  death  to  gross  intemper- 
ance, has  always  been  very  generally  believed. 
A^nother,  which  has  been  as  generally  rejected, 
attributed  it  to  a  dose  of  poison,  contrived  by 
Aristotle,  conveyed  by  Cassander,  and  admin- 
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istered  by  loUas,  another  of  Antipater*s  sons, 
who  filled  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  the  king. 
As  this  report  was  undoubtedly  invented  by 
Cassander*s  enemies,  so  the  other  may  have 
been  first  circulated  by  him  and  his  partisans. 
It  represents  Alexander  as  having  drained  an 
enormous  cup,  a  bowl  of  Hercules,  as  it  was 
called,  and  as  having  instantly  sunk  as  from  a 
sudden  blow.  This  incident  certainly  would 
not  have  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  journal ; 
but  neither  does  it  seem  quite  consistent  with 
Alexander's  habits,  who,  according  to  Aristobu- 
lus,  drank  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  prolonging 
conversation,  nor  with  other  details  which  have 
been  preserved  concerning  the  banquet.*  If  he 
had  been  in  his  usual  state  of  health,  the  de- 
bauch described  in  the  journal  would  probably 
have  produced  no  effect  on  him.  It  may,  how- 
ever, both  have  hastened  the  outbreak  of  the 
fever,  and  have  rendered  it  fatal.  Aristobulus 
related  another  fbct  which  the  journal  passed 
over  in  silence ;  that  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  fe- 
ver, the  patient  quenched  his  thirst  with  a  large 
draught  of  wine. 

It  seems  that,  for  three  or  four  days,  though 
the  disease  was  making  steady  progress,  he 
was  not  sensible  of  his  danger.  On  the  mor- 
row of  the  first  attack  he  fixed  the  time  of  de- 
parture, both  for  the  army  and  the  fleet.  The 
land  force  was  to  move  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
he  himself  to  embark  the  day  after.  He  then 
crossed  over  to  the  royal  park  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  spent  the  next  day  chiefly  in 
the  company  of  Medius,  but  appointed  to  give 
audience  t^  his  generals  the  next  morning. 
During  the  night  the  fever  raged  without  inter- 
mission, yet  he  gave  his  orders  to  Nearchus, 
and  the  other  generals,  as  if  he  should  be  ready 
to  embark  on  the  day  after  the  morrow.  And 
so,  from  day  to  day,  as  his  strength  declined, 
he  continued  to  admit  them  into  his  presence, 
and  to  make  fresh  arrangements  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  expedition.  But  on  the  sixth 
day  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  bear  the 
exertion  necessary  for  his  customeuy  morning 
sacrifice.  Still,  he  retained  hope,  or,  at  leas^ 
would  not  part  with  the  show  of  it,  but  con- 
ferred with  his  officers  on  the  subject  of  the 
voyage.  The  next  day,  however,  he  seems  to 
have  felt  that  he  was  dying,  and  ordered  him- 
self to  be  conveyed  back  from  the  park  to  the 
state  palace ;  and  here,  when  the  generals  were 
admitted  into  his  chamber,  they  found  him  still 
sensible,  but  speechless. 

All  around  him  now  began  to  despair :  a  re- 
port ran  through  the  army  that  he  was  already 
dead ;  and  the  men,  partly  to  ascertain  the  fact, 
partly  that  they  might  once  more  see  him  alive, 
insisted  on  entering  the  palace.  They  were 
permitted  to  pass  in  succession  through  the 
room  where  he  lay.  Though  unable  to  speak, 
he  still  recognised  them,  and  had  strength 
enough,  though  with  difficulty,  to  make  signs 
to  them  with  his  hands  and  his  head,  end  with 
expressive  glances.  It  was  felt  that  no  human 
aid  could  be  of  any  avail.  Four  of  the  gener 
als,  Pithon,  Attains,  Demophon,  and  Peucestes, 

*  Nioobtil^  (Athen.,  zih,  53)  related  that  Alexander,  ott 
this  occaiion,  recited  a  paata^o  out  of  the  Andromeda  vt 
Eoripidee  from  memory.  It  is  added,  indeed,  that  he  drank 
freely,  and  ur^ed  others  U*  follow  hii  example.  But  thie 
deccription  eonvtjn  the  impreaiion  that  the  entertainmavt 
still  preserved  its  inlelleclaal  character. 
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passed  a  night  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,*  seek- 
ing an  oracular  vision,  which  might  suggest  a 
remedy.  The  god,  it  seems,  was  silent.  Sele- 
ncus  and  two  others  then  inquired  at  his  shrine, 
whether  it  would  be  better  for  Alexander  to  be 
brought  into  the  temple  as  a  suppliant  for  re- 
lief. And  now  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  in- 
nermost recess,  enjoining  that  he  should  not  be 
brought,  but  should  stay  where  he  was :  so  it 
would  be  best  for  him.  Soon  after  he  had  re- 
ceived this  answer  he  expired. 

But  if  for  himself  this  was  the  happiest  end 
of  all  earthly  cares,  there  was  still  a  question 
of  deep  importance  to  those  who  survived  him : 
how  he  wished  to  dispose  of  his  empire.  On 
this  subject,  however,  nothing  was  recorded  in 
the  official  diary,  or  by  Ptolemy  or  Aristobulus. 
It  seems  that  he  himself  had  never  mentioned 
it,  while  he  was  still  able  to  express  his  will, 
and  that  no  one  else  had  ventured  to  touch 
on  it.  There  were  reports  that,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, he  was  asked  who  should  succeed  him, 
and  that  he  replied,  the  worthiest :  adding,  that 
he  foresaw  a  great  contest  at  his  funeral.  But 
if  this  had  been  his  mind,  he  could  not  have  ut- 
tered it.  There  was  only  one  act  credibly  at- 
tested by  the  sequel,  which  might  be  interpret- 
ed as  an  intimation  of  his  wishes  on  this  point. 
Just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  drew  his 
ring  from  his  finger  and  gave  it  to  Perdiccas. 

So  passed  from  the  earth  one  of  the  greatest 
of  her  sons :  great  above  most,  for  what  he  was 
in  himself,  and  not  as  many  who  have  borne  the 
title,  for  what  was  given  to  him  to  effect.  Great, 
not  merely  in  the  vast  compass  and  the  perse- 
vering ardour  of  his  ambition,  nor  in  the  quali- 
ties by  which  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  it,  and 
to  crowd  so  many  memorable  actions  within  so 
short  a  period,  but  in  the  course  which  his  am- 
bition took,  in  the  collateral  aims  which  enno- 
bled and  purified  it,  so  that  it  almost  grew  into 
one  with  the  highest  of  which  man  is  capable, 
the  desire  of  knowledge  and  the  love  of  good. 
In  a  word,  great  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of 
his  kind:  This  praise,  however,  would  be  emp- 
ty, unless  it  be  limited  as  truth  requires,  and 
his  claim  to  it  must  depend  on  the  opinion  we 
form  of  his  designs. 

It  is  not  to  b^  supposed  that,  in  any  of  his 
undertakings,  he  was  animated  by  speculative 
curiosity,  or  by  abstract  philanthropy.  If  he 
sought  to  discover  as  well  as  to  conquer,  it  was 
because  the  limits  of  the  known  world  were  too 
narrow  for  his  ambition.  His  main  object,  un- 
doubtedly, was  to  found  a  solid  and  flourishing 
empire;  but  the  means  which  he  adopted  for 
this  end  were  such  as  the  highest  wisdom  and 
benevolence  might  have  suggested  to  him  in 
his  situation,  without  any  selfisli  motive.    And, 

*  Mr.  WiUiams  (AL,  p.  305)  bu  taken  oocaiion,  from 
this  mention  of  Serepis,  to  nnJce  a  very  nnjuat  attack  on 
Thcitns,  whom  he  venturea  to  stigmatize  as  agrott  pervert" 
er  of  the  trvtk,  on  accoant  of  the  storjr  which  he  reports  oo 
tife  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  Hist.,  iv.,  83,  fol. 
The  existence  of  the  temple  at  Babylon  does  not  even 
fTOVt  ihat  Serapit  woi  an  Attyrian, god;  and  Tacitus  does 
not  profess  to  give  an  account  of  the  introduetioH  of  the 
mUTMip  of  Strapi$  into  Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  he  men- 
tioae  that  Ptolemy  bnilt  the  Serapium  on  ground  where 
there  was  MceiZian,  Serapidi  atque  Itidi  antiqttitus  «eera- 
te.  It  is  not  Tacitos  who  has  in  this  instance  perverted 
the  truth :  he  has  only  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  uoder- 
•tood ;  which  he  shares,  as  we  ha\'e  s«»en,  with  other  an- 
oent  authors.  On  the  story  itself,  the  reader  may  find 
■one  remaxks  in  the  Philological  Museum,  ii.,  p.  180. 


as  his  merit  is  not  the  less  because  so  many 
of  his  works  were  swept  away  by  the  inroads 
of  savage  and  fanatical  hordes,  so  it  must  be 
rememl^red  that  his  untimely  death  left  all 
that  he  had  begun  unfinished,  and  probably 
most  of  what  he  meditated  unknown :  that  he 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  all  the  lands  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  the  Persian  Empire.  StiQ,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  inmiediate  operation  of  his  coo- 
quests  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  conquered 
people.    This  would  be  true,  even  if  the  bene- 
fit had  been  confined  to  those  advantages  which 
may  seem  purely  material ;  for  none  were  really 
so.  The  mere  circulation  of  the  immense  treas- 
ures  accumulated  by  the  ancient  rulers,  which 
Alexander  scattered  with  such  unexampled  pro- 
fusion, was  doubtless  attended  by  innumerable 
happy  results ;  by  a  great  immediate  increase 
of  the  general  well  being,  by  a  salutary  excite-  i 
ment  of  industry  and  commercial  activity.  The 
spirit  of  commerce,  however,  was  still  more  di- 
rectly roused  and  cherished,  by  the  foundation 
of  new  cities  in  situations  peculiarly  adapted 
to  its  ends ;  by  the  opening  of  new  channels  of 
communication  between  opposite  extremities 
of  the  empire,  an^the  removal  of  obstructions 
— arising  A-om  the  feebleness  and  wantonness 
of  the  ancient  government  —  which  before  im- 
peded it ;  by  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  growing  consciousness  of 
safety,  and  expectation  of  protection  and  en- 
couragement.    Let  any  one  contemplate  the 
contrast  between  the  state  of  Asia  under  Alex- 
ander and  the  titne  when  Egypt  was  either  in 
revolt  against  Persia,  or  visited  by  her  irritated 
conquerors  with  the  punishment  of  repeated  in- 
surrection, when  almost  every  part  of  the  great 
mountain-chain  which  traverses  the  length  of 
Asia,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of 
India,  was   inhabited  by  fierce,  independent, 
predatory  tribes ;  when  the  Persian  kings  them- 
selves were  forced  to  pay  tribute  before  they 
were  allowed  to  pass  from  one  of  their  capitals 
to  another.    Let  any  one  endeavour  to  enter 
into  the  feelings  with  which  a  Phoenician  mer- 
chant must  have  viewed  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  the  Egyp- 
tian Alexandria  had  begun  to  receive  and  pour 
out  an  inexhaustible  tide  of  wealth ;  when  Baby- 
lon had  become  a  great  port ;  when  a  passage 
was  opened  both  by  sea  and  land  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Indus ;  when  the  forests  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  had  begun  to  resound 
with  the  axe  and  the  hammer.    It  will  then  ap- 
pear that  this  part  of  the  benefits  which  flowed 
from  Alexander's  conquest  cannot  be  easily  ex- 
aggerated. 

And  yet  this  was,  perhaps,  the  smallest  part 
of  his  glory  :  it  was  much,  indeed,  so  to  culti- 
vate, enrich,  and  beautify  this  fairest  portion 
of  the  earth ;  it  was  something  more  to  elevate 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  this  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  effect, 
in  a  still  greater  degree  the  tendency,  of  Alex- 
ander's measures  and  institutions.  It  may  be 
truly  asserted  that  his  was  the  first  of  the 
great  monarchies  founded  in  Asia  that  opened 
a  prospect  of  progressive  improvement,  and  not 
of  continual  degradation,  to  its  subjects  ;  it 
was  the  first  that  contained  any  element  of 
moral  and  intellectual  *)ro^ess.    That  it  did  so 
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m  certain ;  but  it  has  been  disputed  how  far 
this  entered  into  Alexander's  intention.  We 
cannot  regard  him  as  entitled  to  much  honour 
on  this  account,  unless  we  admit  that  the 
great  thought  of  his  life  was  to  unite  his  new 
subjects  with  the  old,  so  as  to  form  one  nation ; 
and  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  wished  to  raise 
the  Asiatics  to  a  level  with  the  Europeans, 
and,  according  to  the  modern  expression,  to 
Hellenize  Asia.  It  has  been  contended  that 
such  a  project  of  amalgamation  was  too  chi- 
merical to  have  been  Copied  by  a  prince  of 
Alexander's  sagacity  and  judgment ;  that  he 
must  have  been  too  well  aware  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  must  always  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  the  new  element  to  penetrate  and 
assimilate  so  vast  and  heterogeneous  a  mass 
as  the  population  of  his  Asiatic  dominions ; 
and  that  we  must,  therefore,  consider  those 
of  his  measures  which  seem  most  cleariy  to 
indicate  such  a  design  as  merely  temporary 
expedients  of  a  conciliating  policy,  forced  upon 
him  by  his  relative  weakness.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  reply  to  this  objection  to  ob- 
serve, that  we  can  hardly  now  determine  what 
.Alexander  would  have  fbund  practicable  in  the 
course  of  a  long  reign ;  that  if  there  were  lim- 
its, in  extent  and  degree,  bes^ond  which  he 
lumself  could  not  have  hoped  to  realize  such 
an  idea,  it  was  still  an  object  worthy  of  all  his 
efforts ;  and  that,  when  we  see  him  adopting  a 
series  of  measures  cleariy  tending  to  this  end, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  had  the  end  in 
Tiew.  It  may  be  said  that  he  planted  Q^ek 
cities  in  Asia,  merely  as  either  commercial  or 
military  posts,  to  fill  his  tr^ury  or  secure 
his  possessions ;  that  he  educated  the  barbarian 
youth  in  Greek  schools,  merely  to  recruit  his 
army;  that  he  promoted  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  Europeans  and  Asiatics,  merely  to 
soothe  the  conquered  nations.  But  he  cannot 
have  been  blind  or  indifferent  to  the  ultimate 
tendency  of  all  these  nteps;  he  must  have 
foreseen  that  from  each  of  his  new  colonies 
the  language,  arts,  and  manners,  the  whole 
genius  of  Greece  would  radiate  through  the 
adjacent  regions,  and  would  gradually  enlight- 
en»  civilize,  and  transform  their  population; 
he  must  have  known,  that  by  the  domestic  ties 
which  he  formed,  and  by  the  education  of  the 
young,  he  was  raising  up  a  generation  which 
would  be  more  open  to  receive  this  influence. 
The  extent  to  which  the  interfusion  actually 
took  place,  and  the  Asiatics  became  Greeks  in 
everything  but  blood,  was  by  no  means  small ; 
if  Alexander  had  lived  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  peaceful  dynasty,  which  might  have  pros- 
ecuted his  plans,  the  changes  wrought  would 
have  been  incalculably  greater. 

It  is  another  question,  whether  this  change 
of  nationality  was,  in  all  respects,  an  unmixed 
good ;  whether,  in  the  old  frame  of  society,  in 
the  literature,  the  arts,  the  manners,  and  even, 
perhaps,  in  the  speculative  systems  of  the  con^- 
quered  races,  much  was  not  lost  and  destroyed 
through  it  that  was  worth  preserving ;  whether 
the  new  forms  were  not,  in  most  cases,  desti- 
tute of  life  and  reality,  an  empty  varnish,  or 
spiritless  imitation.  Still  less  should  we  ven- 
ture to  maintain  that  the  infinitely  diversified 
combination  and  confusion  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  religions  and  mythologies  of  Greece 
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and  Asia  was  anything  in  itself  desirable ;  or 
that  the  new  rites  and  creeds,  which  were  the 
progeny  of  this  unnatural  mixture,  were  not 
often  as  odious  and  baneful  as  they  were  wDd 
and  fantastic.  They,  at  least,  did  not  enter  into 
Alexander's  plans,  who  merely  extended  his 
politic  protection  alike  to  all  modes  of  worship 
and  belief;  and  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  charge 
him  with  their  mischievous  consequences,  as 
it  seems  false  to  represent  him,  on  this  ac- 
count, as  the  Precursor  of  a  better  Light, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  they  contributed,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  to  refract  and  obscure. 
But  it  became  Alexander,  as  a  Greek,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  change  was,  on  the  whole,  high- 
ly beneficial ;  and  we,  who  owe  so  much  of 
what  is  best  among  us  to  the  same  culture, 
can  hardly  charge  him  with  blind  partiahty. 
We  must  rather  admire  the  greatness  of  mind 
by  which  he  rose  above  the  prejudices  of  his 
Macedonians,  who,  themselves  foreigners,  in- 
debted for  all  that  made  them  worthy,  or  even 
capable,  of  their  fortune,  to  their  Greek  educa- 
tion, were  loth  to  share  it  with  others  whom 
they  wished  to  trample  on  as  baibarians. 

Still,  there  is  one  side  on  which  Alexander's 
administration  appears  in  %  much  less  favour- 
able light.  We  must  speak  with  caution  on 
this  subject,  because  we  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  his  measures,  and  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  unfold  his  views.  Yet  it  must 
be  owned  that  we  cannot  perceive  even  the 
firot  lines,  that  we  catch  no  hint  of  any  politi- 
cal institutions  framed  to  secure  the  future 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  We  do  not  find  that 
in  any  case  he  had  begun  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  lawgiver ;  though  Arrian  thought 
him  as  well  entitled  to  divine  honours  as  Mi- 
nos or  Theseus.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
he  intended  his  new  colonies,  at  least,  should 
enjoy  aU  the  municipal  freedom  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment. But  we  do  not  know  what  security  he 
had  provided  for  their  privileges ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  left  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  this  re- 
spect, nearly  as  it  had  been  under  its  former 
masters.  iSr  only  improvement  which  be  ap- 
pears to  have  introduced  into  the  old  system, 
was  to  restore,  perhaps  to  multiply,  the  checks 
by  which,  according  to  the  earlier  policy  of  the 
Persian  kings  themselves,  their  great  officers 
in  every  province  were  enabled  to  control  one 
another.  These  checks,  as  he  discovered  on 
his  return  from  India,  proved  utterly  inef- 
fectual for  the  protection  of  life  and  property ; 
and  though  he  punished  the  offenders  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  we  hear  of  no  other  precautions 
that  he  took  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
abuses.  When  he  seated  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Darius,  he  assumed,  as  perhaps  was  neces- 
sary, the  fulness  of  despotic  sovereignty  that 
had  been  exercised  by  his  Persian  predeces* 
sors  ;  and  he,  too,  was  represented  by  his  sa- 
traps. Though  he  might  be  able  to  restrain 
them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  successor 
of  inferior  energy  would  be  forced  to  connive 
at  their  license :  from  the  highest  station  to 
the  lowest,  there  was  no  permanent  safeguard 
against  misrule.  The  condition  of  the  people 
was  bettered ;  but  it  remained  precarious.  It 
must  even  be  admitted  that,  if  he  raised  the 
Asiatics,  he  brought  down  the  Macedonians 
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and  the  Greeks,  to  meet  them  on  the  same 
leyel. 

What  has  been  said  relates  only  to  the  effect 
^diich  his  conquests  produced  in  Asia :  it  is  an- 
other question,  how  far  they  were  beneficial  to 
Greece.  Some  advantages  she,  no  doubt,  de- 
rived from  them.  A  boundless  field,  with  brill- 
iant jHTOspects,  was  thrown  open  for  Greek  ad- 
venturers. A  part  of  the  new  oonmierce  of 
the  East  found  its  way  into  Greek  ports.  But 
we  should  seek  in  vain  for  any  benefits  of  a 
higher  order  which  resulted  to  Greece  from 
Alexander's  expedition ;  while,  in  many  re- 
spects much  more  important,  her  condition 
was  changed  for  the  worse.  She  was  treated 
no  longer  as  an  humble  and  useful  ally  of  Ma^ 
cedonia,  but  as  a  province  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire, and  made  to  feel  her  subjection  by  de- 
spotic, and  apparently  wanton  and  arrogant 
commands.  And  yet  she  had  scarcely  begun  to 
taste  the  bitter  fruits  which  she  was  to  reap 
from  the  fulfihnent  of  those  splendid  visions 
with  which  Isocrates  would  have  consoled  her 
for  the  loss  of  freedom. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

raOM  THS  DKATH  OF  ILBXANDEB  TO  THE  END  OP 
THE  LAMIAN  WAB. 

Our  attention  will  now,  again,  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  con- 
nexion, indeed,  between  the  events  which  took 
place  there,  and  the  contests  carried  on  by  Alex- 
ander's successors  in  Asia,  becomes  hence- 
forward so  close,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  both  constantly  in  view ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, as  subordinate  to  the  proper  subject  of 
our  history.  Before  we  turn  to  it,  we  must 
proceed  as  far  as  the  first  settlement  that  was 
made  of  the  great  interests  which  were  left  in 
so  much  confusion  and  uncertainty  by  the  sud- 
den vacancy  of  the  Macedonian  throne. 

It  may  easOy  be  believed  that  Alexander's 
death  was  sincerely  deplored  by  all  around  him 
whose  immediate  interest  was  not  too  deeply 
affected  by  it  to  allow  room  for  grief  When 
the  royal  pages,  unable  to  contain  their  excite- 
ment, rushed  out  of  the  palace  with  loud  wail- 
ings,  and  made  the  event  generally  known,  the 
whole  city  soon  resounded  with  the  voice  of 
lamentation.  The  Macedonians  mourned  for 
their  hero,*  the  Persians  for  their  king.  Many 
and  various  were  the  honours  afterward  paid 
to  Alexander's  memory,  by  word  and  work,  in 
monuments  and  spectacles,  in  smooth  verse 
and  well-turned  periods ;  but  the  most  hon- 
ourable tribute  was  offered  by  Sisygambis,  the 
mother  of  Darius.  She,  who  had  survived  the 
massacre  of  her  eighty  brothers,  who  had  been 
put  to  death  in  one  day  by  Ochus,  the  loss  of 
all  her  children,  and  the  entire  downfall  of  her 
race,  now,  on  the  decease  of  the  enemy  and 
conqueror  of  her  house,  seated  herself  on  the 
ground,  covered  her  head  with  a  veil,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  entreaties  of  her  grandchil- 


*  Cunius  (z.,  5,  II)  ROCS  M)  far  towHrda  one  extmne  as 
to  My  that  thejr  reproA:li  -J  ihcmMlves  for  hmring  refnaod 
liim  diTine  honovri :  Justin  (zjii.,  1)  still  farther  on  the  op- 
pogibB  side ;  for  he  would  hare  us  (>elicve  that  they  rejoiced 
■s  if  delivered  from  an  enemy,  so  much  ^cre  they  disgnatod 
with  his  seventy  aud  ondicss  adveutur.js.  \ 


dren,  refused  noorishment  uitil,  on  the  fifth 
day  after,  she  expired. 

But  even  the  gennine  regret  of  the  common 
people  gave  way  almost  immediately  to  anxie- 
ty about  their  own  safety,  and  to  mutual  sus- 
picions. The  Macedonians  passed  the  night 
after  the  king's  death  under  arms ;  as  if  feeling 
themselves  surrounded  by  enemies.  The  peace- 
able inhabitants  of  Babylon,  perhaps  widi  bet- 
ter reason,  dreaded  lest  their  wealthy  city 
should  become  the  scene  of  nulitaiy  tumult 
and  license.  They  hardly  ventured  to  creep 
out  of  their  houses  to  gather  news ;  lighted  no 
lamps  in  the  evening,  but  watched  for  the  morn- 
ing in  darkness  and  silence,  eagerly  listening, 
and  trembling  at  eveiy  sound  they  caught 
The  great  officers,  on  whom  the  care  of  the 
state  chiefly  devolved,  probably  spent  the  same 
interval,  together  or  apart,  in  no  less  anxious 
deliberation.  By  Hephestion's  death  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  bore  the  title  of  somatophylax 
was  reduced  to  seven :  Leonnatns,  Lysiniachus, 
Aristonous,  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy — the  reputed 
son  of  Lagus,  but,  according  to  a  report  rather 
widely  spread,  one  of  Philip's  bastards,  his 
mother  having  been  the  king's  mistress* — ^Pi- 
then,  and  Peucestes.  When  Alexander  died, 
they  were  all  in  Babylon.  The  next  day  they 
summoned  a  council  of  the  other  Macedonian 
officers,  some  of  whom  were  but  little  inferior 
to  them  in  rank  and  influence,  to  confer  on  the 
great  question  x>f  the  succession.  The  soldiers 
wished  to  take  part  in  it  also ;  and,  though  for- 
bidden, forced  their  way  into  the  palace,  and 
filled  the  avenues  of  the  oouncil-hall,  so  that 
many  witnessed  the  proceedings.  There  a 
mournful  object  met  their  eyes,  and  revived 
the  consciousness  of  their  loss :  the  vacant 
throne,  on  which  had  been  laid  the  diadem,  with 
the  royal  robes  and  armour.  The  sight  called 
forth  a  fresh  burst  of  lamentation,  wUch,  how- 
ever, was  hushed  into  deep  silence  when  Per- 
diccas came  forth  to  addbress  the  assembly. 
First,t  he  placed  the  ring,  which  he  had  received 
from  Alexander  in  his  last  moments,  on  the 
throne.  **  The  ring,"  he  said,  **  was  the  royal 
signet,  which  Alexander  had  used  for  the  most 
important  state  business :  it  had  been  commit- 
ted to  him  by  the  dying  king ;  but  he  placed  it 
at  their  disposal.  ,  It  was,  however,  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  own  safety,  that  they  shouM 
forthwith  elect  a  chief  capable  of  guarding  them 
against  the  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  ex- 
posed without  a  head  in  a  hostile  land.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  in  a  few  months^  Roxana 
would  give  them  an  heir  to  the  throne.  In  the 
mean  while,  it  was  for  them  to  choose  by  whom 
they  would  be  governed."  He  had  probably 
hoped  that  the  wish  which  he  so  modestly  dis- 
sembled would  have  been  anticipated  by  gen- 
eral acclamation.  But  the  meeting  waited  for 
advice.  Nearchus  had  a  different  plan  to  pro- 
pose. He,  as  we  have  seen,  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Mentor's  widow,  Barsin^ ;  and 
Barsine  was  also  the  mother  of  a  son  by  Alex- 

*  Faosan.,  i.,  6, 2,  aud  the  commentatorB  on  Cnvtitu,  iz., 
B,  33.  t  So  Cartaos,  x.,  6, 4. 

t  Curtius.x.,6,0.  Sexlut  mentis  est.  Bat  Juatin  (xiii.y 
2,  ft)  has  exueto  mente  aettno.  The  <y  rovrift,  witk  whidi 
Photius,  in  his  epitome  of  Arrian  (p.  69,  b.  16),  intiodnoe« 
the  birth  of  the  child  immediately  after  the  partition  of  tli« 
satrapies,  can  hardly  bo  said  to  favour  one  of  thea* 
meuts  mvro  than  the  other. 
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•nder.  He  therefore  pointed  out  to  the  Mace- 
donians, **  that  there  was  no  need  to  wait  for  the 
uncertain  issue  of  Rozana's  preenancy :  there 
was  an  heir  to  the  throne  ahready  bom :  Her- 
cules, the  son  of  Barsine :  to  him  the  diadem  be- 
longed. "  But  Nearchus  was  the  only  man  pres- 
ent who  had  any  interest  in  this  choice.  The  sol- 
diers clashed  their  spears  and  shields  itogether 
in  token  of  yehement  dissent ;  and  Ptolemy  gave 
utterance  to  their  feelings  on  this  point.  "  Nei- 
ther Barsine  nor  Roxana  could  be  mother  of  a 
prince  whom  the  Macedonians  would  acknowl- 
edge as  their  sovereign.  Was  it  to  be  borne, 
that  the>  conquerors  of  Asia  should  become  sub- 
ject to  the  son  of  a  barbarian  captive  1  It  was 
better  that  the  throne  should  remain  vacant, 
and  that  the  persons  who  had  formed  Alexan- 
der's council  of  state  should  continue  to  have 
the  supreniie  management  of  affairs,  deciding 
all  questions  by  a  majority  of  votes."  This 
motion,  however,  gained  few  partisans :  its 
effect  would  have  been  permanently  to  exclude 
the  royal  family  from  the  succession :  a  step 
for  which  few  were  prepared.  Thus,  most 
minds  were  turned  towards  the  advice  of  Per- 
diccas;  for  there  was  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween Barsin<^  and  Roxana,  Alexander's  be- 
loved wife,  who  was  then  in  the  palace,  while 
Mentor^s  widow  had  been  left  with  her  son  at 
Pergamum.  It  was  now  the  right  time  for 
some  friend  of  Perdiccas  to  come  forward  in 
his  behalf,  and  Aristonous,  perhaps  according 
to  previous  concert,  undertook  the  task.  He 
observed  "  that  Alexander  himself  had  already 
decided  who  was  worthiest  to  command,  when, 
having  cast  his  eyes  round  all  his  friends  who 
were  at  his  bedside,  he  gave  his  x;oyal  signet  to 
Perdiccas.  They  had  only  to  ratify  Alexan- 
der's choice."  Still,  the  assembly  was  not  in- 
clined to  invest  Perdiccas  alone,  under  any 
title,  with  supreme  power.  The  result  of  the 
whole  deliberation  was  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  proposals  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristo- 
noiia.  It  seems  to  have  been  decided,  but  not 
without  damorous  opposition,  that,  if  Roxana 
should  bear  a  son,  he  should  succeed  to  the 
throne;  and  that,  in  the  mean  while^  four 
guanUans  should  be  appointed  for  the  ftiture 
piinee,  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  in  his 
name.  Perdiccas  and  Leonnatus  were  to  be 
tegents  in  Asia.  Antipater  and  Cratems  in 
Borope. 

The  cavaliy— the  aristocratical  portion  of  the 
army — acquiesced  in  the  resolution  of  their 
chiefs ;  but  it  was  very  ill  received  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  infantry.  No  motive  appears  for 
their  dissatialaction,  except  that  they  had  not 
been  consulted  on  the  question,  and  that  they 
w^isbed  to  dispose  of  the  crown.  Still,  it  is  not 
dear  whether  they  acted  quite  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, or  were  excited  to  resistance  by  Meleager, 
who  seems  to  have  been  impelled,  partly  by  am- 
bition, and  partly  by  personal  enmity  to  Perdic- 
cas. The  accounts  remaining  of  his  conduct 
are  contradictory  as  to  details,  but  agree  in 
representing  him  as  the  leader  and  soul  of  the 
opposition.  According  to  some  authors,  be 
qaitt^  the  cooncQ  of  the  officers,  after  bitter  in- 
▼ectivea  against  Perdiccas,  declaring  that  the 
people  was  the  true  heir  of  the  monarchy,  and 
~  me  oqqU  rightliilly  dispose  of  it,  and  hasten- 
to  inBtigata  the  aoldiaiy  to  insarrection  and 


plunder.*  According  to  others,  he  was  deputed 
to  appease  their  discontent,  but  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  inflame  it,  and  plaiced  himself  at  their 
head.t  We  are  left  equally  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  he  who  first  proposed  another  competi- 
tor for  the  throne,  whose  name  was  soon  men- 
tioned in  the  popular  assembly. t  This  was  Ar- 
ridaeus,  a  son  of  Philip  by  Plulinna,  a  Thessa* 
lian  woman,  who  is  commonly  described  as  of 
low  condition.  Arrideus  was  either  naturally 
deficient  in  understanding,  or  had  never  recov- 
ered from  the  efifects  of  a  potion  said  to  have 
been  administered  to  him  by  Olympias,  whom 
jealousy  rendered  capable  of  every  crime.^  It 
seems  that  Alexander,  either  through  prudence 
or  compassion,  had  removed  him  from  Macedo- 
nia, though  he  had  not  thought  him  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  any  command :  and  he  was  now 
in  Babylon.  Most  probably  Maleager,  perceiv- 
ing ^t  whoever  should  raise  such  a  prince  to 
the  throne  would  reign  under  his  name,  was 
the  foremost  to  reconmiead  him  as  the  sole 
legitimate  heir.  To  the  army  Arrideus  must 
have  been  personally  indifferent ;  but  he  was 
Philip's  son,  without  any  mixture  of  barbarian 
bloo(C  and,  which  probably  weighed  more  with 
them,  he  would  be  purely  their  creature.  The 
proposal,  therefore,  was  agreeable  to  their  pride 
and  their  prejudices,  which  were  stronger  than 
their  regard  for  Alexander  now,  as  they  had 
beenin  his  lifetime.  After  a  short  pause,  perhaps, 
of  surprise  that  a  name  so  seldom  heard  should 
have  been  put  forward  on  such  an  occasion,  all, 
as  if  some  happy  discovery  had  been  made,  broke 
out  into  loud  acclamations  in  favour  of  Arridae- 
us ;  and  Pithon,  who,  it  seems— -having  appa- 
rently been  sent  by  the  council  to  soothe  them 
-^endeavoured  to  show  the  folly  of  their  choice, 
only  incurred  their  resentment.!!  Meleager  was 

*  CuTtiiu,  X.,  6.  t  Diodor.,  xriii., ». 

t  Justin  (ziii.,  S,  8)  repniaiita  Meleag«r  u  propoiiBf 
Airidmu  in  the  ooaacil  of  the  oflloen,  bat  only  by  wmj  of 
an  ritjunirtify,  ■dTising  them  to  cbooee  between  him  end 
Henmles.  Meleeger**  subieaoent  candoct,  from  which  it 
is  eTident  that  he  Telied  entirely  on  the  eoldiery,  renden 
the  aoooant  which  Cortins  giTes  of  his  leaguge  end  behn- 
fiofttr  St  the  oomcil  far  more  probable.  DroTeen,  howefvr 
(OeaekiekU  itr  N^kfolger  AUtanitr'*,  i.,  p.  Sft),haB  partly 
adopted  Justin's  statement,  making  Meleager  simply  pro- 
pose Aniitetis;  bat  he  then  enaeaToars  to  combine  this 
int  with  that  uf  Cnitias,  and  sapmees  that,  white 


Anidana  was  uiupoeed  in  the  ooancil  by  Meleager,  his 
kdentaOy  i 


name  was  aociaenta]]y  Okentioned  in  the  assembly  of  the 
troops,  and  that,  before  they  were  ioined  by  Meleager,  they 
had  determined  to  pvoetelm  him  kng.  Saeh  a  ooineidence 
is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable ;  and  Cnrtios  and  Jus- 
tin *iiTr«  tead  us  to  suppose  that  the  sdldien  took  no  step 
before  they  heard  of  tne  decision  of  the  council.  I  must 
here  make  a  remark,  which  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  ft 
number  of  similar  instances,  that  Droysen,  in  his  ezoeUent 
work,  has  apparently  adopted  the  principle  of  combining  all 
the  accounts  relating  to  his  subject,  which  are  not  palpably 
inoonsisUnt  with  one  another.  He  has  certainly  often 
shown  great  ingenuity  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  pie- 
ced his  'nntfr'^*  together ;  but  the  principle  is  one  which, 
if  uniformly  applied  to  such  writers  as  those  from  whom  we 
hare  to  ooUeet  the  hist<vy  of  4his  period,  must  often  bad 
into  eiror,  and  the  prseent  case  is  ona  of  many  in  whieh  it 
aeMna  to  me  to  hare  been  onfintunatoly  applied.  Dzujsen 
has  here  carried  it  so  far,  that  he  first  makes  Meleager 

Eropoae  Arridaos,  and  then,  in  a  second  speech  (suggested 
y  that  in  Coitios),  protest  againat  the  anthority  of  the 
oooadL  ^  Plo^  ^  "ol  ^bb 

I  Fithon*s  presence  in  the  assembly,  which  is  oalf  muf 
.tiered  by  Curtins,  seems  to  remove  an  ofajeetien  nned  by 
Dnyaen^ainfltthe  «tatem»ni  of  Diodona,  that  Meteagv 
was  deputed  by  the  ooandL  DioysenoftiieotathatthejMap- 
dlwoidd  have  sent  some  akore  trustworthy  peiaim.  Wheth- 
er they  had  any  reason  at  the  lime  to  distrust  him  does  M* 
npear ;  but  if  Pithon  was  joined  with  him  in  the  embaanr, 
ttey  Bright,  at  least,  wall  hanre  thought  th^naelTes  nb 
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deputed  to  bring  the  prince  into  the  assembly ; 
and,  when  he  came,  they  saluted  him  as  king, 
under  the  new  name  of  Philip. 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  the  palace,  ac- 
companied by  Meleager,  and  escorted  by  the 
troops.  The  officers,  it  seems,  were  still  in 
council  there,  and  when  Arridaeus  appeared, 
some  attempt  was  made  to  terminate  the  af- 
fair b^  discussion ;  but  as  the  chiefs  refhsed  to 
sanction  the  choice  of  the  infantry,  they  soon 
found  themselves  threatened  with  violence, 
and  obliged  to  retire.  Arrideus  mounted  the 
throne,  and  was  invested  with  the  royal  robes. 
Perdiccas  had  ordered  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  Alexander's  body  lay  to  be  locked,  and 
prepared  to  guard  it  with  600  chosen  men,  and 
he  was  joined  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  pages.  They  were,  however,  soon  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers.  The  soldiers 
of  the  adverse  party  broke  into  the  chamber ; 
blows  were  interchanged ;  Perdiccas  himself 
was  attacked  with  missiles,  and  blood  was  be- 
ginning to  flow,  when  some  of  the  elder  among 
the  assailants  interposed,  and,  taking  oflT  their 
helmets,  entreated  Perdiccas  and  his  followers 
to  desist  from  their  useless  resistance.  Their 
mediation  put  an  end  to  this  prelude  of  the  long 
contest  which  was  to  take  place  for  Alexan- 
der's remains.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
generals,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  cavalry, 
quitted  the  city,  and  encamped  outside  the 
walls.  Perdiccas  did  not  yet  accompany  them : 
he  hoped,  it  seems,  that  some  change  might 
happen  in  the  disposition  of  the  multitude, 
which  he  might  more  easily  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  if  he  stayed.  But  Meleager,  proba- 
bly apprehending  the  same  thin^,  and  eager  to 
aatisQr  his  hatred,  urged  the  king  to  five  an 
order  for  the  execution  of  Perdiccas.  This  be 
could  not  obtain :  Arridaeus  was,  perhaps,  too 
timid  to  strike  so  great  a  blow.  Meleager,  there- 
fore, was  forced  to  interpret  the  silence  of  his 
royal  puppet  as  consent,  and  sent  an  armed 
band  to  the  house  of  Perdiccas,  with  directions 
to  bring  him  to  the  palace,  or  to  kill  him  if  he 
should  resist.  Perdiccas  had  only  about  six- 
teen of  the  royal  pages  with  him  when  his  door 
was  beset.  He,  however,  appeared  on  the 
threshold  with  a  firm  countenance,  and  over- 
awed those  who  came  to  arrest  him  by  the  se- 
vere dignity  of  his  looks  and  his  words.  They 
probably  did  not  think  Meleager's  authority  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  munler  of  a  man  of 
such  high  rank.  When  they  had  withdrawn, 
he  and  his  attendants  mounted  their  horses,  and 
hastened  to  the  camp  of  their  friends. 

One  eminent  person  of  their  party,  however, 
remained  in  the  city :  Eumenes  the  Cardian, 
who  had  already  decided  on  the  course  which 
his  own  interests  required,  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, gave  proof  of  the  sagacity  and  dexterity 
which  afterward  carried  hun  through  so  many 
dangers,  and  even  brought  him  so  near  to  the 
highest  fortune.  Eumenes,  in  his  boyhood,  had 
attracted  Philip's  notice  by  his  promising  tal- 
ents ;*  he  was  brought  up  at  the  Macedonian 
court,  and  was  employed  by  Alexander  both  as 
his  principal  secretary  and  keeper  of  the  records, 


Ift  is  waiRTkibla  that  Droyten  takes  no  notice  of  Pithon*! 
put  ia  tlus  timniaction. 

♦  '^wiMf  Mcoimta  sie  giren  of  his  origmal  otetion  by 
PltttuDh  ^Eum.,  iait.),  JEUmn  (V.  H.,  xii.,  «),  and  Nepo^ 
who  aoMnbei  htm  ai  donuMtieo  smimo  gmten. 


and  in  military  commands.  He  had  risen  so 
high  in  favour  with  the  king,  that  he  could  even 
venture,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  16  quarrel 
with  Hephffistion;  but,  after  the  favoarite's 
death,  he  laboured,  by  ingenious  contrivances 
and  profuse  expense  in  honour  of  his  memoTy, 
to  remove  all  saspicion  that  he  viewed  the 
event  with  pleasure.  In  this  liberality  he  show- 
ed the  greater  self-command,  as  he  was  habit- 
ually parsimonious.  Plutarch  relates  that  when 
the  leading  officers  contributed  to  the  equip- 
ment of  the  fleet  in  India,  Eumenes,  whose 
share  was  rated  at  300  talents,  produced  only 
a  hundred,  pretending  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  he  had  been  able  to  scrape  this  sum 
together.  Alexander  made  no  reply,  hot  soon 
after  ordered  his  slaves  secretly  to  set  fire  to 
the  secretary's  tent.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  Eumenes  had  amassed  more  than  a  thou- 
sand talents.  Alexander,  however,  forgave 
him,  as  he  did  Antigenes,  and  allowed  him  to 
keep  all ;  though  he  had  himself  to  regret  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  papers,  which  perished 
in  the  flames. 

Such  a  man  was  formed  for  the  times  which 
followed  Alexander's  death.     Eumenes  felt  that 
he  could  only  be  safe  in  the  strife  of  parties  as 
long  as  he  could  guard  against  the  jealousy  to 
which  a  foreigner  in  high  station  was  exposed 
among  the  Macedonians.    He  remained,  as  we 
have  observed,  in  Babylon  after  the  flight  of 
Perdiccas,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  no 
right  to  take  a  part  in  disputes  concerning  the 
succession ;  secretly,  however,  purposing  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Perdiccas  as  far  as  he 
could ;  for  he  probably  foresaw  that  this  side 
would  finally  prevail.    He  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  peacemaker ;  and  his  seeming  neutral- 
ity gave  great  weight  to  his  mediation.    It  was 
seconded  by  vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  seceders.   They  began  to  stop  the  supply  of 
provisions,  and  to  threaten  the  Great  City  with 
famine.    Meleager  found  his  condition  growing 
every  day  more  embarrassing.    He  had  been 
called  to  account  by  his  own  troops  for  the  at- 
tempt he  had  made  against  the  life  of  Perdiccas, 
and  could  only  shelter  himself  under  the  royal 
authority.    At  length  the  soldiers  came  in  a 
body  to  the  palace,  and  demanded  that  an  em- 
bassy should  be  sent  to  the  cavalry  with  over- 
tures of  peace.    Three  envoys  were,  according- 
ly, despatched ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
them  was  a  Thessallan,  another  an  Arcadian  of 
Megalopolis ;  so  that  probably  the  third,  Peri- 
laus,  whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  was  not 
a  Macedonian.    The  negotiations  which  follow- 
ed are  reported  too  obscurely  to  be  described. 
It  is  said  that  the  party  of  Perdiccas  refused  to 
treat  until  the  au&ors  of  the  quarrel  bad  been 
given  up  to  them ;  and  that  this  demand  exci- 
ted a  violent  tumnh  in  the  city,  vrhich.  was  only 
calmed  when  Arridaeus,  displaying  more  vigour 
than  he  had  been  believed  to  possess,  oflSbred  to 
resign  the  crown.    Tet  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  condition  was  granted^     The  terms  on 
which  the  treaty  was  eonchided  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  autiientie  account,  that  Arrid»- 
us  should  share  the  empire  with  Roxana'a  ohiUL 
if  it  should  be  a  boy,*  that  Antipater  shodd 

*  Anian  in  Phot.,  M,  init. :  SuiXoMvu  . .  ri^  M^/vnr 
'AfpiSaiw  . . .  M'  6  c«2  *iM{avi^  hf  f^«XWil  'Aa4^ 
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connmand  the  forces  in  Europe ;  that  Crateras 
should  be  at  the  head  of  aifairs  in  the  dominions 
of  Arridseus ;  but  that  Perdiccas  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  the  horse-^ards, 
the  chiliarchy,  before  held  by  Hephestion,  in 
which  Alexander  would  permit  no  one  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This,  it  seems,  was  a  post  which, 
at  the  Persian  court,  had  been  equivalent  to 
that  of  prime  minister,  or  grand  vizier  of  the 
whole  empire.*  It  was,  however,  stipulated 
that  Meleager  should  be  associated  with  Per- 
diccas in  the  regency,  though  with  a  subordi- 
nate rank.  Of  Leonnatus  we  Ijear  no  more  as 
a  member  of  the  government.  The  compact 
was  ratified  by  a  solemn  reconciliation  between 
the  contending  parties.  The  cavalry  returned 
to  the  city ;  the  phalanx  marched  out  to  meet 
them ;  Perdiccas  and  Meleager  advanced  be- 
tween the  lines  to  salute  each  other  as  friends. 
The  troops  on  each  side  followed  their  example, 
and  were  once  more  united  in  one  body. 

It  was,  however,  impossible,  after  what  had 
happened,  that  Perdiccas  and  Meleager  should 
ever  trust  each  other.  Meleager  probably  re- 
lied on  the  infantry  for  protection.  But  Per- 
diccas had  now  taken  possession  of  the  imbe- 
cile king,  who  was  as  passive  in  his  hands  as 
he  had  been  in  his  rival's,  and  had  resolved  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  Before  he  directly  attack- 
ed his  enemy,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  support  which  he  might  find  in 
the  army ;  and  he  seems  to  have  devised  a  very 
subtle  plan  for  this  end.  He  suborned  emissa- 
ries to  complain  among  the  foot  soldiers  that, 
by  the  recent  arrangements,  Meleager  had  been 
elevated  to  an  equality  with  himself;  not  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent, 
or  of  gaining  a  party  among  these  troops,  but  to 
lead  Meleager  himself  blindfold  into  a  snare. 
Meleager  was  soon  informed  of  the  language 
that  had  been  used  against  him  in  the  camp,  and 
indignantly  complained  of  it  to  Perdiccas,  whom 
be  probabfy  suspected  to  be  its  secret  author. 
But  Perdiccas  was  so  great  a  master  of  dissim- 
ulation, that  he  completely  lulled  his  suspicions. 
He  affected  to  sympathize  deeply  with  his  re- 
sentment, and  proposed  to  arrest  the  agitators. 
It  was  agreed  between  them,t  Uie  more  safely 
and  surely  to  efltect  their  object,  that  the  whole 
army  should  be  drawn  out  in  the  adjacent  plain, 
tinder  the  pretext  of  a  solemn  lustration,  to  be 
celebrated  with  the  old  Macedonian  rites,  to 
partfy  it  from  the  blood  shed  in  the  late  quarrel. 
The  usage,  on  such  occasions,  was  to  kill  a  dog, 
and  to  carry  its  entrails,  divided  into  two  parts, 
to  opposite  extremities  of  the  field,  so  that  the 
army  might  be  drawn  up  between  them,  the 
phalanx  on  one  side,  the  cavalry  on  the  other.t 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  order  now  adopted  by 

Mf  i-xfihms  ro9  muSSf.  I  hmf  qaotod  the  wonSa,  beoRQM 
Di«7«ea,  it  MeiM  Uuoagli  an  orenl^t,  obMiTM  thftt  Ai^ 
riaa*  at  4eMt  Photiut,  bm  not  nmitioned  tliia  gUiim»  and 
adopts  it  only  on  the  aathority  of  Jastm. 

*  Soma  lemaika  <m  this  iubject  may  be  fimnd  in  the  Fhil- 
oln^cml  Maaenm,  i.,  S80. 

i-  It  seema,  at  all  tranta,  nore  probable  that  PanUcoaa  db* 
fii>ri1  Meleager'a  conaent,  than  that,  aa  Justin  saja.  ha 
cave  hia  orden  for  the  loetration  rnaUt  ignato  eoUegt. 

i  Drayaea  attenpta  to  oonnect  tnia  aoene  with  that  de- 
^uiiMa  by  UfTf  xi.,  0,  whera  it  la  aaid  that  the  lastration 
wttv  vadaUy  etoeed  with  aaham-fighc  Bot  Urj doea  not 
Mw-  that  tile  dgfatirts between  the  caTalrrand  the  infimtry, 
•wnich^  indeed,  wovld  be  acaroely  credible :  nor  does  Car- 
*frB0  laiai  Uuik  a  ahan-fifht  waa  to  form  part  of  the  oeremo- 


the  two  chiefe.    On  the  appointed  day  Perdic* 
cas,  with  the  king  at  his  side,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry  and  the  elephants,  fa- 
cing the  infantry,  which  was  commanded  by 
Meleager.     After  a  short  pause,  he  ordered 
them  to  advance.     Meleager's  troops  were 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  this  movement,  for  they 
now  observed  that  the  ground  was  favourable 
for  the  operations  of  the  cavaby,  and  that,  if 
they  were  attacked,  they  should  not  be  able  to 
make  good  their  retreat  vrithout  great  loss. 
But,  as  they  received  no  ordere  from  their  chief, 
and  were  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  design  of 
Perdiccas,  they  remained  motionless  until  a 
very  narrow  interval  was  left  between  the  two 
lines.    The  king  then  rode  up  with  a  single 
squadron,  and,  having  been  previously  instruct- 
ed by  the  regent,  demanded  that  the  authors  of 
the  late  dissensions  should  be  given  up  to  pun- 
ishment ;  threatening,  if  they  refused,  to  charge 
with  the  whole  foree  of  the  cavalry  and  the  ele- 
phants.   The  men  were  dismayed  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  proceeding;  and  Meleager,  who 
now  pereeived  his  own  danger,  had  not  sufiS- 
cient  presence  of  mind  to  make  any  attempt  at 
self-defence.    Perdiccas  took  advantage  of  theii 
consternation  to  select  about  300  of  those  who 
had  most  distinguished  themselves  as  his  ad< 
versary's  partisans,  and  immediately  caused 
them  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  the  elephants      > 
in  the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  with  the 
apparent  consent  of  the  king  whose  cause  they 
had  maintained.    After  this  execution,  Melea- 
ger could  haye  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  flight. 
He  was  not  arrested  on  the  field,  but  soon  after 
took  refuge  in  a  temple  at  Babylon,  where  he 
was  despatched  by  oi^er  of  Perdiccas. 

By  this  blow  the  regent*s  authority  was  firm- 
ly established,  as  far  as  related  to  the  king  and 
the  army.  A  more  difficult  task  remained.  He 
was  still  surrounded  by  rivals  as  ambitious  as 
Meleager,  and  more  formidable  from  their  abil- 
ity and  influence.  His  next  care  was  to  satisfjp 
their  pretensions  so  as  least  to  weaken  himself. 
A  new  distribution  of  the  satrapies  was  settled 
by  eeneral  consent,  but,  probably,  in  most  points 
under  his  direction ;  in  some,  at  least,  we  clear- 
ly trace  his  hand.  It  was  not  necessary  for  any 
purpose  to  make  a  total  change ;  and  the  gen- . 
era!  principle  adopted  seems  to  have  been,  to 
retain  as  many  as  possible  of  the  satraps  ap 
pointed  by  Alexander  in  their  governments. 
The  provinces  which  lay  near  the  eastern  and 
northeast  frontier  of  the  empire  were,  probably, 
the  least  coveted,  and  in  these  scaroely  any  al- 
teration was  made.  There  were  others,  from 
which,  as  they  were  more  desirable,  it  might 
have  been  more  difficult  to  displace  their  actual 
occupants.  Thus,  not  only  was  Taxiles  per- 
mitted to  rule  in  India,  Oxyartes  in  the  Paro- 
gunisus,  Philippus  in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana, 
hrataphemes  in  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  Stras- 
anor  in  Aria  and  Drangiana,  Siburtius  in  Arar 
chosia  and  Gedrosia,  liepolemus  in  Carmania, 
but  Peucestes  was  left  in  possession  of  Persia, 
and  Atropates  of  Northern  Media,  while  the 
southern  portion  of  that  country  was  commit* 
ted  to  Pithon,  Babylonia  to  Archon,  Mesopo-  ; 
tamia  to  Arehelaus.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  new  arrangement  was  that  which  relited 
to  the  governments  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
Ptolemy,  who  vras  not  only  honoured  on 
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coont  of  his  reputed  connexion  with  the  royal 
family,  bat  also  much  beloved  for  bia  personal 
qualities  by  the  army,  had  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Egypt,  and  obtained  it,  with  the  adjacent  re- 
gions of  Arabia  and  Libya.    Cleomenes  was  not 
removed,  but  placed  under  his  orders.    Laom- 
edon  remained  in  Syria,  Pbiiotas  in  Cilicia, 
Asander*  in  Caria,  Menander  in  Lydia,  and 
Antigonus  in  the  great  province  which  ineluded 
IPhrygia  Proper,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.    But, 
eince  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  are  also  said  to 
have  been  given  to  Nearchus,  we  may  infer 
that  he  held  these  provinces  with  a  subordinate 
rank:  a  suspicion  which  is  confirmed  by  his 
subsequent  relations  with  Antigonus.   The  Hel- 
lespontine  Phrygia  was  assigned  to  Leonnatus, 
perhaps  as  a  compensation  for  his  share  in  the 
regency,  or  for  the  sake  of  removing  him  from 
court ;  and  Eumenes,  whom  Perdicoas  regard- 
ed as  his  steady  adherent,  was  rewarded  with 
the  title  of  satrap  over  Paphlagonia  andCappa^ 
docia.    But  these  countnes,  which  Alexander 
had  never  subdued,  were  still  to  be  won  by  the 
sword  from  their  native  ruler,  Ariarathes,  who 
had  held  them  as  a  hereditary  vassal  of  Persia. 
In  Europe,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  together  with  that  of  the  western  coun- 
tries on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  which  might 
afterward  be  annexed  to  the  empire,  Was  to  be 
divided  between  Antipater  and  Craterus,  a  par* 
tition  in  which  Perdicoas  may  have  seen  a  pros- 
pect of  collision  between  them  Ukely  to  promote 
his  ascendency.    Thrace,  or  the  whole  mari- 
time region  to  the  northeast  of  Macedonia,  a 
province  which  had  never  been  reduced  to  tran- 
quil submission,  and  where  the  Odiysians  had 
lately  been  roused  to  revolt  by  their  chief,  Seu.- 
thes,  was  committed  to  Lysimachus,  a  warrior 
of  iron  frame  and  unflinching  hardihood.  There 
are  two  other  names  whi(^  might  have  been 
looked  for  in  this  list.    Aristonous  might  have 
been  expected  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  ia 
it,  since  he  had  shown  himself  a  decided  parti- 
san of  Perdicoas ;  yet  we  hear  of  no  {urovision 
made  for  him.    Hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Perdiccas  retained  him  near  his  person  as 
one  of  his  stanchest  friends.    It  was,  perhaps, 
for  a  like  reason  that  he  intrusted  Seleuous — 
who  was  destined  to  act  so  great  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  ensuing  perii^ — ^with  the  chili* 
archy  which  had  been  assigned  to  himself:  a 
highly  honourable  and  important  post,  indeed, 
but  one  which  he  might  safely  part  with,  as  it 
could  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed as  regent. 

There  still  remained  a  question  on  which  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  consult  the  army,  that  he 
might  relieve  himself  firom  a  dangerous  respon- 
sibility. Papers  had  been  found  in  Alexander's 
cabinet,  containing  the  outlines  of  some  vast 
projects.  It  would  seem  that  they  might  easily 
have  been  suppressed ;  but  it  was  known  that 
they  corresponded  in  part  with  the  instructions 
which  had  been  given  to  Craterus,  and,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  safely  be  neglected  without 
the  general  consent.  Some  related  to  the  equip- 
ment of  a  great  armament-Hi  thousand  galleys, 
H  is  said,  of  the  lai^gest  siae— destined  for  the 
conquest  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  whole  ^ast 
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of  Africa  on  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the 
Straits,  and  those  of  Spain  and  the  adjacent 
maritime  regions,  as  far  as  Sicily ;  for  which 
end  a  road  was  to  be  made  along  the  African 
shore.  Others  were  plans  for  new  colonies,  to 
be  planted  in  Asia  with  Europeans,  and  in  Eu- 
rope with  Asiatics.  There  were  also  directions 
for  six  new  temples  to  be  built  in  Europe — at 
Palos,  Delphi,  Dodona,  Dium,  Amphipolis,  and 
Cyrrhus— each  at  the  cost  of  1500  talents,  be- 
sides one  of  extraordinary  magnificence  to  the 
goddess  of  Ilium,  and  for  a  monument  to  his 
father  in  Macedonia,  which  was  to  eqiial  the 
largest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  its  dimen- 
sions. It  must  oe  owned  that  there  are  some 
points  in  these  schemes  which  look  suspicious, 
and  which,  even  if  they  had  crossed  Alexan- 
der's mind,  we  should  not  have  expected  he 
would  have  committed  to  writing.  Bat  the 
part  relating  to  the  temples  can  scarcely  have 
been  fabricated,  and  was  probably  contained  in 
the  instructions  given  to  Craterus.  The  plan 
for  an  interchange  of  population  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  is  also  quite  conformable  to  the 
views  which  Alexander  disclosed  in  his  life- 
time. This,  however,  and  that  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Africa,  could  not  any  longer  have  enter- 
ed into  any  one's  thouflhts,  and  might  have 
been  silently  dropped.  But,  perhaps,  Perdiccas 
apprehended  that  the  sums  destined  for  the 
other  objects  might  be  demanded  from  hipi  by 
his  colleagues,  wd,  therefore,  deemed  it  ad- 
visable fonnally  to  annul  the  wliole  by  the  high- 
est authority.  That  he  forged  the  project  of 
the  eiqiedition,  to  render  the  real  contents  of 
the  papers  the  less  acceptable  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, seems  a  veiy  improbable  o<»ijecture.* 
All  were  laid  before  a  military  assembly,  and 
rejected  as  impracticable  or  useless. 

During  the  tumultaous  scenes  which  follow- 
ed Alexander's  death,  his  body  had  lain  in  the 
palace  unburiedi  There  are  various  reports  as 
to  the  place  selected  for  its  interment.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  it  was  to  have  been  transported 
to  the  sanctuaiy  of  Ammon  ;t  but  the  more 
probable  is,  that  it  was  determined  it  should  be 
deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors  at 
JSSgm  it  and  Aristander  the  soothsayer  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  it  had  been  revealed  to 
him«  the  land  where  it  rested  was  destined  to 
be  ever  prosperous  and  secure  from  invasion,^ 
which,  however,  was  no  more  than  an  ancient 
Greek  superstition  as  to  the  virtue  of  a  hero*s 
relics.  Orders  were  now  given  to  construct  a 
funeral  car  worthy  of  these  precious  remains, 
and  the  general  Arridseus  was  appointed  to  es- 
cort them  towards  the  western  coast. 

While  such  honours  were  paid  to  the  con- 
queror's corpse,  two  of  the  living  objects  of  his 
afl^ection  fell  victims  to  the  revenge  of  Roxana 
and  the  ambition  of  Perdiccas.  Roxana,  with 
the  regent's  concurrence,  invited  Statira  and 
her  sister  Drypetis  to  Babylon  by  a  friendly 
letter,  and  when  they  came,  caused  them  to  be 
assassinated  and  secretly  buried.  II  In  the 
course  of  time  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  ivlio 
was  acknowledged  as  partner  of  Arridsos  Phil- 
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ip  in  the  empice,  and  bore  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der (i£gus). 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  empire  in  Asia, 
and  the  attitude  in  which  the  principal  persons 
who  might  pretend  to  a  share  in  it  had  been 
placed  towards  one  another,  when  Greece  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  conflict  which  led  to  a 
fresh  series  of  momentous  changes. 

Unless  the  nature  of  the  Greeks  could  have 
been  changed,  or  their  judgment  blinded  by 
the  success  of  the  Macedonian  arms,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  they  could  generally 
have  viewed  the  progress  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests with  complacency.  Even  if  it  had  been 
acknowledged  that  the  supremacy  acquired  by 
PhiUp  might  in  itself— at  least  as  it  was  exer- 
cised by  him  and  his  son — be  a  wholesome  re- 
straint on  the  spirit  of  discord  which  had  caus- 
ed 80  many  calamities  to  Greece,  it  did  not 
follow  that  any  Greek  patriot  could  look  for- 
ward without  alarm  to  the  period  when  this 
supremacy  should  belong  to  a  king  of  Macedo- 
nia who  was  also  master  of  Asia.  It  was  at 
such  a  time  not  infatuation,  but  dishonest  ar- 
tifice, to  treat  the  Persian  king  as  the  enemy 
of  Greece,*  and  to  blame  Demosthenes  for  the 
secret  negotiations  into  which  he  entered  with 
the  Persian  court.  The  change  which  had  ta- 
ken place  in  the  relations  between  Greece  and 
Persia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  as  great 
as  that  which  Europe  has  experienced  in  its 
relation  to  the  Turks  since  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto.  The  power  of  Persia  had  become  one 
of  the  chief  securities  of  Greek  liberty.  Al- 
ready, under  a  government  which  professed  to 
derive  its  authority  from  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  and  the  assembled  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  na- 
tional institutions,  the  people  had  been  made 
to  feel  the  value  of  the  political  independence  it 
had  lost.  The  bondage  of  Thebes,  when  it  was 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless  garrison,  the 
destruction  which  followed  its  attempt  to  re- 
lease itself;  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Athenian  orators,  and  other  acts  which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  were  warnings, 
which  showed  what  might  be  expected  from 
the  future  if  the  power  which  had  been  thus 
exercised  should  become  absolutely  irresisti- 
ble ;  if  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  princes 
strangers  to  Greece,  and  educated  in  the  max- 
ims of  Oriental  despotism.  It  was  not  through 
a  paltry  jealousy,  but  from  a  well-grounded 
anxiety,  theX  the  Athenians  willingly  listened 
to  Demosthenes,  when  he  encouraged  them  to 
believe  that -the  invader  would  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  collected  forces  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire. They  may,  notwithstanding,  have  re- 
gairded  Alexander's  exploits  with  admiration, 
not  the  less  sincere  because  it  was  reluctantly 
yielded  and  seldom  openly  expressed.  The 
marks  of  favour  they  reoeived  from  the  eon- 
queror  were  more  likely  to  bias  their  judgment, 
bat,  still,  never  induced  them  for  a  moment  to 
consider  his  cause  as  having  anything  in  com- 
mon with  their  interests.    Her  citizens  enter- 

*  As  we  find M&ehiaM  (e.  Ctot.,^  13S)  dsztMoodjr  oon- 
finukdiiiff  the  put  with  the  vreee&t.  The  Peniea  lunf ,  & 
riw  ^AJBuv  StoOialas,  h  riv  *£lXA4(nrovTey  ^ar&ic,  h  f^  Koi 
9i«$p  Tovs  'EXXi}Mi(  oirfiv— ead  so  aor-^w  w  ittp\  roD  kv- 
ptos  htpttv  ttvai  iutymvP^rAii  ^lAA'  i^Sn  «<f  2  rHi  ro9  eii^ia- 
r»f  m»rfipiat»    AsifXerxee  and  the  lalat  Dariue  had  been 
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ed  into  the  service  of  his  enemy  with  the  feel 
ing  that  they  were  engaging  in  the  defence  of 
their  country. 

'  It  is  rather  surprising  that  when  Agis,  en 
couraged  by  the  great  distance  which  separated 
Alexander  from  Europe,  by^  perhaps,  exagger- 
ated rumours  of  the  dangers  that  threatened 
him  in  Asia,  and  by  the  disasters  which  had 
befallen  the  Macedonian  arms  at  home,  ventu- 
red on  his  ill-fated  struggle,  Athens  remained 
neutral.  It  was  afterward  made  a  ground  of 
accusation  against  Demosthenes,  tluit  he  had 
taken  no  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  display 
the  hostility  which  he  always  professed  to- 
wards Alexander.  The*  event  proves  that  he 
took  the  most  prudent  course ;  but  his  motives 
must  remain  doubtful.  He  was,  perhaps,  le- 
strained,  not  by  his  opinion  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  attempt,  but  by  the  disposition  to  peace 
which  he  found  prevailing  at  home,  whether 
the  effect  of  fear^  or  of  jealousy,  or  of  any 
other  cause.*  Had  the  people  been  ready  to 
embark  in  the  contest,  an  orator,  probably, 
would  not  have  been  wanting  to  animate  them 
to  it.  But  Demosthenes  may  still  have  given 
secret  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates,  and  may  have  al- 
luded to  this  when,  according  to  his  adversa- 
ry's report,  he  boasted  that  the  league  was  his 
work.t  The  isisue  of  that  struggle,  and  the 
news  which  arrived  soon  after  of  the  great 
vlctoiy  by  which  Alexander  had  decided  tiie 
fate  of  the  Persian  monarchy  at  Gaugamela, 
must  have  crushed  all  hope  at  Athens  except 
one,  which  might  have  been  suggested  by  do- 
mestic experience,  that  the  conqueror's  bound- 
less ambition  might  still  lead  him  into  some 
enterprise  beyond  his  strength. 

There  was,  however,  a  party  there  which 
did  not  dissemble  the  interest  it  felt  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Macedonian  arms.  Before  the  bat- 
tle of  Issus,  when  Alexander  was  conunonly 
believed  to  be  in  great  danger,  and  Demosthe- 
nes was  assured  by  his  correspondents  that  he 
could  not  escape  destruction,  .£schines  says 
that  he  was  himself  continually  taunted  by  his 
riv^,  who  exultingly  displayed  the  letters  that 
conveyed  the  joyM  tidings,  with  the  dejection 
he  betrayed  at  the  prospect  of  the  disaster 
which  threatened  his  friends.  .£schines  Wise 
the  active  leader  of  the  Macedonizing  par^ : 
aja  his  hopes  of  a  final  triumph  over  his  politi- 
cal adversaries  were  grounded  on  the  Macedo- 
nian ascendency.  But  Phocion,  though  his 
motives  were  very  difierent,  added  all  the 
weight  of  his  influence  to  the  same  side.  Hib 
sentiments  were  so  well  known,  that  Alexan- 
der himself  treated  him  as  a  highly-honoured 
friend;  addressed  letters  to  him  from  Asia, 
with  a  salutation  which  he  used  to  no  one  else 
except  Antipater,  and  repeatedly  pressed  him 
to  accept  magnificent  presents.  Phocion,  in- 
deed, constantly  rejected  them ;  and  when  Al- 
exander wrote  that  their  friendship  must  cease 
if  he  persisted  to  decline  all  his  oflTers,*  was 
only  moved  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  some  pris 
oners,  whose  liberty  he  inunediately  obtained. 
Even  among  the  instructions  which  Cratema 

*  If  Plutaich'i  eneodoCe  about  Demadet  (Reip.  Ger.  P^., 
c.  85)  had  cmtauied  the  real  dttoee,  it  at  least  reqaired  es- 
traoidinary  impadence  in  iEachinei  and  Dinarehoa  (Ctea.. 
^  105,  e.  Demoeth.,  ^  M)  to  lav  the  blame  on  Demoatheaea 

t  .fiseh.,  Ctea.,  k  107.       t  Plot.,  Al.,  39.    Phoc,  1& 
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took  with  him,  one  is  said  to  hare  been  to  pot 
Pbocion  in  possession  of  an  Asiatic  citj,  which 
he  shonid  select  from  foor  that  were  to  be  of- 
fered to  him.  All  this  may  be  considered  as  a 
pore  tnbate  of  disinterested  rererence  for  ex- 
traordinary Tirtoe,  but  it  was  not  the  less  like- 
^  to  produce  a  powerful  effect  on  minds  not 
wrmed  to  prize  rirtue  as  its  own  reward,  or  to 
beliere  that  it  could  be  so  esteemed  by  others. 
The  disaster  of  Chanronea  had  held  out  a 
signal  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenes  at  Ath- 
ens to  unite  their  forces  against  him.  He  had 
been  assailed,  in  the  period  following  that  event 
until  Philip's  death,  by  erery  kind  of  legal  en- 
gme  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him — 
by  prosecutions  of  the  most  Tarious  form  and 
colour.  All  these  experiments  had  failed ;  the 
people  had  honoured  him  with  more  signal 
proofs  of  its  confidence  than  he  had  ever  be- 
fbre  received ;  he  had  never  taken  a  more  ac- 
tive part,  or  exercised  a  more  powerful  sway 
in  public  affiurs.  Yet  it  seems  that  after  thie 
Macedonian  arms  had  completely  triumphed, 
both  in  Asia  and  in  Greece,  JEkchines  thought 
the  opportunity  so  favourable  for  another  at- 
tempt of  the  same  nature,  that  he  resolved  to 
ooDeet  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  all 
the  strength  of  his  party,  for  a  last  attack  on 
hb  great  rivaL  He  endeavours,  indeed,  to 
diield  himself  from  this  reproach,  and  from 
the  charge  which  he  was  conscious  might  be 
brought  against  him,  that  his  main  object  was 
to  dtfplay  his  zeal  in  Alexander's  service,  un- 
der the  flimsy  pretext  that  the  indictment  had 
been  laid  before  Philip's  death.  This  was  true ; 
but  it  was  no  less  evident  that  the  cause  had 
tieen  dropped  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  that 
the  state  of  political  afiairs  alone  had  now  in- 
duced him  to  revive  it.  This  trial,  the  most 
oelebrated  of  ancient  pleadings,  the  most  mem- 
orable event  in  the  history  of  eloquence  through- 
out all  past  ages,  deserves  mention  here,  ch^- 
ly  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  Athenian  tribunals,  at  a  time 
when  the  people  is  supposed  to  have  been  ver- 

S'lg  towards  utter  degeneracy,  so  as  to  be 
rdiy  any  longer  an  object  of  historical  inter- 
eat  ;  a  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  when  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  quailing  beneath  the  yoke 
of  the  stranger,  and  his  will,  dictated  to  the 
io-called  national  congress  at  Corinth,  was 
sovereign  and  irresistible. 

The  occasion  of  this  prosecution  arose  out  of 
two  offices  with  which  Demosthenes  had  been 
intrusted,  in  the  year,  it  seems,  ailer  that  of  the 
battle  of  Chsionea  (B.C.  337).  He  had  been 
appointed  by  his  tribe  to  superintend  the  re- 
pairs which,  according  to  a  decree  proposed  by 
himself,  the  city  walls  were  to  undergo,  the 
work  being  equally  distributed  among  the  ten 
tribes.*  At  the  same  time,  he  filled  another 
post;  which,  if  not  among  the  highest  in  the 
state,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
0yes  of  the  people,  the  treasurership  of  the 

*  Thif  decree  mnet  be  distingaialied  from  that  iiieDti<m- 
ed  ante,  p.  151,  -vrhera  I  -vroold  now  omit  the  statement  cf 
the  same.  Dro]f«en,  in  an  elaborate  examination  df  the 
neoords  inserted  in  the  ofation  for  the  Crown  (in  the  Zeit- 
•ohrift  Air  die  AlterthumawiseenBchaft,  1839),  has  shown 
that  the  hastj  reparation  of  the  walls  which  took  place  im- 
■Mdiataly  after  the  battb  of  Chanmea  mast  be  distingruish- 
•d  from  that  to  which  Demosthenes  contributed  three  taj- 
aad  which  fate  occasion  to  Ctesiphon's  decree. 


fond,  which,  as  ^Thrhfiifa  takes  greal 
pains  to  prove,  involved  a  large  share  in  the 
general  control  and  direction  of  the  finances. 
In  both  ofllces  he  had  made  a  Hberal  contribu- 
tion out  of  his  own  piopeity  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  On  this  ground,  but  more  especially 
as  a  mark  of  approbation  for  his  pohlie  conduct 
on  all  occasions,  a  decree  was  passed,  on  the 
motion  of  his  friend  Ctesiphon,  that  he  should 
be  presented  with  a  goMen  crown,  and  that  the 
honour  conferred  on  him  shooM  be  prodaimed 
in  the  theatre,  at  the  great  Dionysiac  festival, 
the  time  when  Athens  was  full  of  strangers, 
who  came  to  attend  the  spectacle.  For  this  de- 
cree i£scbines  had  indi<^ed  Ctesiphon  as  hav- 
ing broken  the  law  in  three  points :  first,  be- 
cause it  was  illegal  to  crown  a  magistrate  be- 
fore he  had  rendered  an  account  of  his  office ; 
next,  because  it  was  forbidden  to  proclaim  such 
an  honour,  when  bestowed  by  the  peofde,  in 
any  other  place  than  the  assemUy-ground  in 
the  Pnyx,  but  particularly  to  prodaim  it  as  Ctes- 
iphon had  proposed ;  and,  lasdy,  liecaose  the 
reason  assigned  in  the  decree,  so  ftr  as  related 
to  the  public  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  was  false, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  deserved  any  reward. 
Among  these  points,  there  was  one  on  which  it 
seems  clear  that  the  charge  of  illegality  was 
well  grounded.  Though  £e  superintendence 
of  the  repairs  was,  prx^Uy,  not  a  nuigistracy 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which,  indeed,  forbade 
any  one  to  hold  two  at  once,  the  treasurership 
of  the  theoric  fund  certainly  was  one,  and  one 
to  which  the  law,  v^hich  forbade  the  crowning 
of  a  magistrate  still  accountable,  applied  with 
peculiar  force.  As  to  the  mode  of  the  procla> 
mation,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  law  on 
which  the  prosecution  rested  had  not  been  mod- 
ified by  another,  which  declared  that  proclama- 
tion might  be  made,  as  Ctesiphon  proposed,  if 
the  people  should  so  decree ;  though  ^Eschines 
speciously  contended  that  this  exception  was 
only  meant  to  relate  to  crowns  bestowed  oa 
citizens,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  foreign  states. 
But  the  third  point,  the  troth  or  falsehood  of  the 
reason  alleged  in  the  decree,  was  that  on  which, 
according  to  the  manifest  sense  of  both  the  par- 
ties, of  the  court,  and  of  all  present  at  the  trial, 
the  case  really  turned.  The  question  at  issue 
was,  in  substance,  whether  Demosthenes  had 
been  a  good  or  a  bad  citizen.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  court  was  thronged  by  an  ex- 
traordinary conflux  of  spectators,  both  citizens 
and  strangers.  Hence  the  prdsecutor,  after  a 
short  discussion  of  the  dry  legal  arguments,  en- 
ters, as  on  his  main  subject,  inUra  fiill  review 
of  the  public  and  private  life  of  Donosthenes; 
and  Demosthenes,  whose  interest  it  was  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  points  of  law,  which 
were  not  his  strong  ground,  can  scarcely  find 
room  for  them  in  his  defence  of  his  own  policy 
and  proceedings,  which,  with  bitter  attacks  on 
his  adversary,  occupies  almost  the  whde  of  his 
speech. 

The  preceding  history  will,  perhaps,  enable 
the  reader,  even  if  he  should  not  have  read  that 
speech,  to  form  a  general  conception  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  orator  vihdicated  his 
public  conduct.  Sufilce  it  here  to  observe,  that 
his  boast  is,  that  throughout  his  political  career 
he  had  kept  one  object  steadily  in  view — to 
strengthen  Athens  within  and  without,  and  to 
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presenre  her  independence,  particularly  against 
the  power  and  the  arts  of  Philip.  He  owned 
that  he  had  failed ;  but  it  was  after  he  had  done 
all  that  one  man  in  his  situation — a^pitizen  of  a 
commonwealth— could  do.  He  had  failed  in  a 
cause  in  which  defeat  was  more  glorious  than 
victory  in  any  other — in  a  struggle  not  less 
worthy  of  Athens  than  those  in  which  her  hero- 
ic citizens,  in  past  ages,  had  earned  their  fame. 
In  8  word,  the  whole  oration  breathes  the  spirit 
of  that  high  philosophy  which,  whether  learned 
in  the  schools  or  from  life,  has  consoled  the  no- 
blest of  our  kind  in  prisons,  and  on  scaffolds, 
and  under  every  persecution  of  adverse  fortune, 
but  in  the  tone  necessary  to  impress  a  mixed 
multitude  with  a  like  feeling,  and  to  elevate  it 
for  a  while  into  a  sphere  above  its  own.  Thd 
effect  it  produced  on  that  most  susceptible  au- 
dience can  be  but  faintly  conceived  by  the  finest 
critics  in  their  closets.  Yet  there  have  cer- 
tainly been  few  readers — perhaps  none  but 
those  whose  judgment  has  been  perverted  by 
prejudices — in  whom  it  has  not  left  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  speaker's  patriotism,  if  not  of 
his  general  integrity  and  political  virtue.  The 
result  was,  that  the  prosecutor  not  only  lost  bis 
cause,  but  did  not  even  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the 
votes,  and  consequently,  according  to  law,  in- 
curred a  small  penalty.*  But  he  seems  to  have 
felt  it  insupportable  to  remain  at  the  scene  of 
his  defeat,  where  he  must  have  lived  silent  and 
obscure.  He  quitted  Athens,  and  crossed  over 
to  Asia  with  the  view,  it  is  said,  of  seeking  pro- 
tection from  Ale3cander,t  through  whose  aid 
alone  he  could  now  hope  to  triumph  over  his 
adversaries.  When  this  prospect  vanished,  he 
retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  school 
of  oratory,  which  produced  a  long  series  of  vol- 
uble sophists,  and  is  considered  as  the  origin 
of  a  new  style  of  eloquence,  technically  called 
the  Asiatic,  which  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  At- 
tic not  unlike  that  of  the  composite  capital  to 
the  Ionic  volute,  and  was  destined  to  prevail  in 
the  East  wherever  the  Greek  language  was 
spoken,  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
He  died  at  Samos,  about  nine  years  after  Alex- 
ander, having  survived  both  his  great  antago- 
nist and  bis  friend  Phocion,  and  probably  was 
preserved,  by  his  exile,  from  a  similar  fate. 

The  spirit  displayed  by  the  tribunal  which  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Demosthenes  on  such  grounds 
as  he  alleged  is,  at  least,  as  noble  as  that  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people  when  they  went  out 

*  Plat.,  Dem.,  94.  X.  Or.  Vit.,  840,  C,  p.  846,  A.  TIm 
absurd  skepticism  with  which  this  fact  has  been  qaestion' 
e<i,  cm  the  pretenee  that  *'  ^schines  would  hardly  have 
▼entored  to  prosecate  his  aocosstion  without  assurance  of 
support  from  the  party  which  looked  to  Phocion  as  its  head,** 
znigttt  surpriu  us,  if  it  did  not  occur  in  a  work  which, 
though  cast  in  an  historical  form,  was  intended  to  oooTej, 
not  historical  information,  bnt,  first  of  all,  opinions,  and 
then  such  (sets  as  could  be  made  to  square  with  them.  It 
IS  well  matched  with  the  e^iquisite  leamiaff  which  describes 
"the  numbers  composing  the  Athenian  courts," as  "all 
standing**  during  a  trial.  It  would  be  almost  affronting  the 
nader  to  refute  so  ridiculous  a  fiction  by  endeooe,  as,  e.  g., 
the  proclamation  in  the  Vesp.,  752,  rig  d^^ivrof ;  Avtordv' 
6b.  It  i«  the  pruper  penalty  of  wilful  ignorance  so  to  ex- 
pose itself. 

t  X-  Or.  Vit.,  p.  840,  D.  The  story  of  the  empathy 
which  Demosthenes  showed  to  JEschines  after  his  defeat 
(Vit.  X.  Or.,  p.  643,  E.)  is  in  strange  contrast  with  all  wa 
know  of  the  public  life  of  the  two  rivals.  Yet,  from  the 
other  version,  in  which  Demosthenes  is  reprssented  as  the 
^ject  of  similar  generosity  (Plotarch,  Demosth.,  90),  we 
may  hope  that  it  had  aome  foundation.  It  seems  too  im- 
rrobablo  to  be  a  mere  fief*  on. 


to  meet  and  thank  the  consul  on  his  return 
from  Cannse.  But  the  case  may  seem  to  ex- 
hibit the  Athenian  administration  of  justice  in 
a  much  less  favourable  light.  On  one  point,  at 
least,  it  is  clear  that  CtQsiphon's  decree  was 
contrary  to  law.  The  attempt  made  by  Demos- 
thenes to  prove  that  the  law,  which  forbade  an 
accountable  magistrate  to  be  crowned,  did  not 
apply  to  his  case,  only  shows  the  extreme  loose- 
ness of  legal  reasoning  which  was  tolerated  in 
Athenian  courts.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  admitted  that  there  had  been  numerous 
precedents  for  whatever  was  illegal  in  the  de- 
cree, as  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place. 
But  this  only  proves  the  laxity  which  prevailed 
in  the  observance  of  the  laws.  It  appears  that, 
according  to  that  theory  of  the  Constitution 
which  had  been  universally  approved  and  acted 
on  in  the  purest  times,  immediately  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  court  which 
tried  the  author  of  a  decree  denounced  as  ille- 
gal was  bound  to  compare  it  with  the  letter 
of  the  law,  and  to  give  judgment  on  the  sim- 
ple question  of  their  strict  agreement.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  courts  hid  afterward  assu- 
med greater  freedom ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain that  this  was  repugnant  either  to  the  spirit 
of  the  institution  or  to  the  practice  of  preceding 
ages,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  short  pe- 
riod in  which  the  restoration  of  the  democracy 
awakened  extraordinary  jealousy  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  laws.  The  will  of  the  people, 
declared  in  a  decree,  had  been  subjected  to  the 
revision  of  a  tribunal  which  might  be  expected 
to  possess  superior  means  of  information,  to  se- 
cure the  people  itself  against  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  temporary  measures  into  which  it 
might  be  surprised.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  object,  to  which  all  others  were  sub- 
ordinate ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary that,  in  such  cases,  the  courts  should 
be  invested  with  an  ample  discretion,  and  should 
not  be  required  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the 
laws,  so  as  themselves  to  commit  wrong,  or  to 
injure  the  commonwealth.  The  form  of  the 
proceedings  was  such,  that  a  verdict  agamst 
Ctesiphon  must  have  been  interpreted  as  a  con- 
demnation of  Demosthenes ;  and  it  was  the  de- 
liberate will,  and  the  highest  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  show  that  it  still  honoured  the  man  who 
had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth.  It 
would  have  been  better  that  the  prosecutor 
should  not  have  been  able  so  to  embroil  the 
questibn ;  but,  where  he  did  so,  it  was  desira- 
ble that  the  court  should  have  the  power  to  de- 
cide on  what  it  deemed  the  most  important  point. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  was  tried  an- 
other cause,  which  is  interesting  in  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  occasion  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  the  eighth  year  after  the  battle 
of  Cbaeronea,  the  fugitive  Leocrates  returned 
to  Athens,  which  he  had  deserted  in  her  hour 
of  danger,  and  resumed  the  functions  of  a  citi- 
zen. He  was  impeached  by  Lycurgus.  under 
the  law  which  had  been  passed  imm^iately  af- 
ter the  battle,  forbidding  emigation  under  pain 
of  death.  He  pleaded  that  he  had  set  out  in  the 
course  of  his  business  as  a  merchant,  without 
any  intention  of  changing  his  abode ;  but  his 
subsequent  conduct  belled  his  professions.  He 
was  convicted,  and  probably  sufibred  the  penal- 
ty of  his  offence. 
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Lycurgus,  the  prosecutor,  was  one  of  the  few 
men  then  living  at  Athens  who  could  under- 
take such  a  task  with  dignity,  as  conscious  of  a 
life  irveproachably  spent  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  There  are  few  Athenian  statesmen 
of  any  age  who  can  bear  a  comparison  with  him ; 
Phocion  equalled  him  in  honesty  and  disinter- 
estedness ;  but  in  his  general  character,  and  in 
his  political  conduct,  seems  to  fall  far  below  him. 
It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  contemplate  the 
image  of  such  a  man ;  and  it  is  a  peculiar  hap- 
piness that  his  biography  is  less  meager  than 
that  of  most  of  his  celebrated  contemporaries ; 
the  principal  features  of  his  character  stand  out 
before  us  with  sufficient  distinctness. 

Demosthenes  was  often  reproached  with  a 
mixture  of  barbarian  blood  in  his  veins.  Ly- 
curgus  was  a  genuine  Athenian,  and  h^  family 
was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious  in 
Athens.  He  traced  the  origin  of  his  house, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  the  Eteobutads,*  to  the  royal  hero 
Erechtheus,  and  thus  to  a  divine  stock.  By 
virtue  of  this  descent,  his  family  possessed  an 
hereditary  priesthood  of  Poseidon,  whose  wor- 
ship, as  probably  his  nature,  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Erechtheus.  In  the  Erech- 
theum,  the  temple  dedicated  in  common  to  the 
hero  and  the  god,  the  portraits  of  the  ancestors 
of  LycurguB  who  had  held  that  office  were 
painted  on  the  walls.  He  could  also  boast  of 
some,  more  truly  noble,  whose  memory  was  en- 
deared to  the  people  by  real  services.  Lyco- 
phron,  his  grandfather,  had  been  put  to  death 
by  the  Thirty,  and  both  he  and  Lycomedes,  an- 
other of  the  orator's  progenitors,  had  been  hon- 
oured with  a  public  funeral.  Lycurgus  had 
studied  in  the  schools  both  of  Plato  and  Isocra- 
tes ;  but  had  not  learned  from  Uie  one  to  with- 
draw from  active  life  into  a  visionary  world,  nor 
from  the  other  to  cultivate  empty  rhetoric  at 
the  expense  of  truth  and  of  his  country.  His 
manly  eloquence  breathes  a  deep  love  and  rey- 
erence  for  what  was  truly  venerable  in  antiqui- 
ty—his speech  against  Leocrates,  which  is  still 
extant,  shows  that  he  dwelt  with  a  fondness 
becoming  his  ^rth  and  station  on  the  stirring 
legends  of  elder  times ;  but  his  admiration  for 
them  had  not  made  him  indifferent  or  unjust  to- 
wards those  in  which  he  lived.  He  possessed 
an  ample  hereditary  fortune ;  but  he  lived,  like 
Phocion,  with  Spartan  simplicity.  In  an  age 
of  growing  luxury,  he  wore  the  same  garments 
through  summer  and  winter,  an4»  like  Socra- 
tes, was  only  seen  with  sandals  on  extraordio 
nary  occasions.  Yet  he  had  to  strangle  against 
the  aristocratical  habits  and  prejudices  of  his 
family.  He  was  the  author  of  a  law  to  re- 
strain the  wealthier  women  from  shaming  their 
poorer  neighbours  by  the  costliness  of  their 
equipages  in  the  festive  procession  to  Eleusis ; 
but  his  own  wife  was  the  first  to  break  it.f  His 
frugality,  however,  did  not  arise  from  parsimo- 
ny, and  was  confined  to  his  personal  wants. 
He  was  reproached  with  the  liberality  which  he 

*  Importing,  the  genaina  Batada  or  detoendants  of  Bat«a : 
rdv  ifjuov  Bovrdiiji,  }'/yoof  roS  tQv  *ETt&6ovTai<iv.  X.  Or. 
Vit.,  H41,  B.,  where  most  of  the  material*  of  the  following 
■ketch  will  be  found. 

t  According  to  Vit.  X.  Or.,  he  paid  a  talent  to  Uie  tyco- 

\    phants  to  avert  a  proeecution,  and  afterward  defended  him- 

itelf  on  the  plea  that  he  hud  given,  not  taken.     ^Uan, 

however  (V.  H.,  ziiL,  S4},  repreaents  hmt  aa  legallj  oon- 

demned. 


displayed  towards  the  various  masters  of  learn- 
ing whom  he  employed,  and  declared  that  if  he 
could  find  any  that  would  make  his  sons  better 
men,  he  would  gladly  pay  them  with  half  his 
fortune.    He  devoted  himself  to  public  life  in  a 
career  of  quiet,  unostentatious  but  useful  activ- 
ity.   He  was  a  powerful^  but  not  a  ready  speak- 
er ;  like  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  he  never 
wiUingly  mounted  the  bema  without  elaborate 
preparation ;  and  his  writing-instruments  were 
constantly  placed  by  the  side  of  the  simple  couch 
on  which  he  rested,  and  from  which  he  frequent- 
ly rose  in  the  night  to  pursue  his  labours.    Bat 
to  shine  in  the  popular  alsembly  was  not  the 
object  of  his  studies ;  he  seems  only  to  have  ap- 
peared there  on  necessary  or  important  occa- 
sions.   His  genius  was  peculiarly  formed  for 
the  management  of  financial  a(&irs ;  and  the 
economy  of  the  state  was  the  business  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  pubUc  life.    In  the  latter 
part  of  Philip's  reign  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury.*    The  duties  of  his  office  em- 
braced not  only  the  collection,  but  the  ordinaiy 
expenditure  of  the  Athenian  revenues,  so  far  as 
they  were  not  appropriated  to  particular  purpo- 
ses.   On  the  administration  of  the  person  who 
filled  it  depended  both  the  resources  of  the 
state,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  regu- 
larly applied.    The  office  was  tenable  for  fom 
years :  a  law  dictated  by  republican  jealousy, 
and,  it  seems,  proposed  by  Lycurgus  himselif, 
forbade  it  to  remain  longer  in  the  same  hands. 
Yet  Lycurgus  was  permitted  to  exercise  its 
functions  during  twelve  successive  years,  se- 
lecting some  of  his  friends  for  the  last  two  terms 
to  beaur  the  title.    In  the  course  of  this  period 
nearly  19,000  talents  passed  through  his  hands-t 
He  is  said  to  have  raised  the  ordinary  revenue 
from  600  to  1200  talents.!    We  hear  of  no  ex- 
pedients but  unwearied  diligence  by  which  he 
effected  this  increase.    It  is  only  as  to  the  ap- 
plication that  we  are  more  fully  informed.    It 
seems  that  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the 
domestic  expenditure  were  consnitted,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  his  discretion.    As  this'surplus  not  re- 
quired for  war  fbll  into  the  theoric  fund,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  transient  gratification  of  the 
people,  it  required  all  the  influence  of  the  treas- 
urer to  apply  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  to  ob- 
jects permanently  useful.    The  administration 
of  Lycurgus  was  distinguished  above  every  oth- 
er since  Pericles  by  the  number  of  public  build- 
ings which  he  erected  or  completed.    Among 
his  monuments  were  an  arsenal,  an  armory,  a 
theatre,  a  gymnasium,  a  palestra,  a  stadium. 
A  Aer  the  example  of  Pericles,  he  laid  up  a  con- 
siderable treasure  in  the  citadel,  in  images,  ves- 
sels, and  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  at 


*  raiiias  rfii  Kotytis  xvpevd^ov.    See  Boeckh,  ii.,  0. 

t  So  the  decree  of  Stratoclet  at  the  end  of  Vit.  X.  Or. 
Aecordinr  to  another  accoant  in  the  Life  of  Ljcargiia, 
14,000  talents,  which  Boeckh  considers  as  the  resnlt  (in 
round  numbers)  of  a  calculation,  being  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  for  twelve  years.  And  this  he  supposM  Pauaansas 
to  have  had  in  view,  i.,  29, 10,  where  he  says  tiiat  Lycur- 

fas  brought  into  the  treasury  a  greater  suml^  0500  than 
ericles,  which  would  be  the  case  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  treasure  mentioned  bTlsocxates,E/p.,  ^  lS9,^r<un0^ 
y/Xia  rdXavra  x»pU  t&v  upCiv,  reduced  by  lOO,  which 
Boeckh  thinks  may  have  been  the  more  accurate  statemeat. 
t  In  Vit.  X.  Or.  it  is  said  that  they  were  before  ovily  six- 
ty talenU.  Boeckh,  i.,  p.  470,  thinks  that  the  biographer 
confounded  the  revenue  with  the  tribute.  But  Sauppe  (Z. 
f.  die  Alterthnmswisa.,  iii..  p.  430)  makw  it  appear  mora 
probable  that  i^^Kowrti  should  be  attertd  to  c^nre^a 
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he  same  time,  served  to  heighten  the  splendour 
of  the  sacred  festivals.  It  was  in  a  different 
capacity,  under  a  special  commission,  that  he 
also  built  400  galleys,  and  fonned  a  great  mag- 
azine of  arms.  He  seems,  likewise,  to  have  ta- 
ken Pericles  Ipr  his  model,  so  far  as  the  differ- 
ence between  their  times  permitted,  in  a  con- 
tinual endeavour  to  raise  the  character  and  to 
refine  the  taste  of  the  people.  That  he  institu- 
ted a  choral  contest  in  honour  of  his  family  god 
Poseidon,  may  be  ascribed  to  a  personal  motive. 
Bat  we  find  his  attention  entirely  directed  to 
more  important  branches  of  art  and  literature. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  regulation — the  precise 
nature  of  which  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained 
to  be  stated  here — for  the  better  management 
of  the  comic  drama.  But  he  conferred  a  more 
lasting  benefit  on  his  country,  and  on  all  posteri- 
ty, by  another  measure,  designed  to  honour  and 
preserve  the  memory  and  the  works  of  the  three 
great  tragic  poets  to  whom  Athens  was  indebt- 
ed for  80  large  a  part  of  her  literary  fame.  The 
dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  if  not  of 
JSschylns,  were  still  frequently  exhibited ;  they 
were  acknowledged  as  the  most  perfect  models 
of  dramatic  poetry ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
tliem  from  undergoing  a  fate  similar  to  that 
which  has  so  often  befallen  the  works  of  our 
early  dramatists;  they  were  frequently  interpo- 
lated and  mutilated  by  the  actors.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  press  this  was  a  serious  evil, 
IS  it  endangered  the  very  existence  of  the  ori- 
|inal  works.  To  remedy  it,  Lycurgus  caused  a 
aew  transcript  or  edition  to  be  made  of  them 
by  public  authority,  in  many  cases  probably 
fiom  the  manuscripts  of  the*  authors,  and  to  be 
deposited  in  the  state  archives.*  The  value  of 
this  edition  was  proved  by  its  fate.  It  was  af- 
terward borrowed  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  be 
copied  for  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  fifteen 
talents  were  left  at  Athens  as  a  pledge  for  it^ 
restitution.  The  king,  however,  sent  back  the 
copy  instead  of  the  original,  and  forfeited  his 
pledge.  By  the  decree  of  Lycurgus,  it  was  di- 
rected that  the  players  should  conform  in  their 
representations  to  this  authentic  edition.  The 
bronze  statues  of  the  three  poets,  which  he  also 
caused  to  be  erected,  were  less  durable  monu- 
ments, and  had  become  a  more  trivial  distinc- 
tion. 

All  these  works  attest  the  influence  of  Ly- 
curgns,  while  they  show  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  exerted.  That  influence  was  founded,  not 
on  his  birth,  or  wealth,  or  eloquence,  or  ability, 
but  simply  on  the  confidence  which  a  jealous 
people  reposed  in  his  integrity  and  probity.  As 
the  state  intrusted  him  with  its  reveiiues,  so 
private  persons  deposited  their  property  in  his 
custody.  When  a  piece  of  ground  was  required 
for  his  new  stadium,  Dinias,  its  owner,  made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  people,  with  the  extraordi- 
nary declaration  that  he  gave  it  for  the  sake  of 
Lycurgus.  His  testimony  was  sought  as  the 
most  efficacious  aid  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
He  was  once  summoned  by  an  adversary  of 
Demosthenes.  Demosthenes  said  he  should 
only  ask  whether  Lycurgus  would  consent  to 
be  thought  like  the  man  whom  he  befriended.* 

*  Sc«  GTTBar,  D«  Gneeoniin  Tragoedia,  p.  7. 

t  Ratilioi  Iitipas,  ii'f^.  Ruhnken's  conjectare  that  the 
nameleas  advemrr  of  DeimMihenea  was  Stratoclet,  it  not 
iraprobabla  '  but  tn«  oecatioa  must  have  been  preTioas  to 


In  his  own  judicial  contests,  whether  he  ap> 
pcared  as  prosecutor  or  defendant,  he  always 
gained  his  cause.  He  could  venture  sharply  to 
rebuke  the  assembled  people,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted in  a  speech  by  clamours  of  disappro- 
bation. When  the  philosopher  Xenocrates  was 
seized  in  the  street,  as  liable  to  the  alien  tax, 
by  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs,  Lycurgus 
struck  the  man  with  his  staffs  and  committed 
him  to  prison ;  and  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion was  universally  praised  We  hear  but  of 
one  case  in  which  he  may  seem  to  have  courted 
popular  favour  by  a  deviation  from  his  princi- 
ples in  the  management  of  the  public  funds.  He 
had  convicted  a  <vealthy  man,  named  Diphilus*> 
of  a  gross  and  very  pernicious  fraud  on  the 
state,  in  the  working  of  the  mines  at  Laurium. 
The  offender  was  put  to  death,  and  his  whole 
estate  confiscated,  and  Lycurgus  consented,  at 
least,  to  distribute  the  sum  which  it  brought  into 
the  treasury  among  the  people,  as  the  whole 
produce  of  the  mines  had  been  distributed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Themistocles.  The  general 
tendency  of  his  measures,  and  the  impression 
produced  by  his  character,  were  rather  of  an 
opposite  kind.  He  inspired  a  feeling  approach- 
ing to  awe,  by  his  antique,  Spartan-like  auster- 
ity, as  he  publicly  avowed  his  admiration  of  the 
old  Spartan  manners.  When  he  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  police  of  the  city,t  the  meas- 
ures by  which  he  cleared  it  of  rogues  and  va- 
grants were  deemed  so  rigorous  as  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  laws  of  Draco.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  of  his  celebrated  enactments  was  a 
provision  against  one  of  the  grosser  abuses  of 
the  slave-4rade,  by  which  it  sometimes  happened 
that  free  persons  were  sold  under  false  pretexts 
in  the  Athenian  market. 

The  account  to  which  every  Athenian  ma- 
gistrate was  liable  was,  of  course,  most  rigidly 
exacted  from  one  who  filled  such  an  office  as 
Lycurgus  discharged  for  twelve  years  in  suc- 
cession. He  rendered  one  at  the  end  of  each 
qnadriennial  period,  either  in  his  own  name,  or 
in  that  of  the  titular  minister  for  whom  he  acted. 
No  flaw  was  ever  detected  in  his  reckonings, 
and  it  appeared  that  he  had,  on  various  occa- 
sions, borrowed  between  600  and  700  talents 
for  the  public  service.^  Still,  he  himself  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  inspection  to 
which  his  accounts  were  liable ;  he  justy  con- 
sidered them  as  one  of  his  fairest  titles  to  grat- 
itude and  esteem,  and  he  therefore  caused  them 
to  be  inscribed  on  a  monument  which  he  erect- 
ed in  the  palaestra  founded  by  himself;  and  it 
appears  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  inscrip- 


the  af&ir  of  Harpalaa.  Lycaifoa  was  dead  when  Strato- 
cles  pitweouted  Demoethenee  on  that  g^onnd. 

*  Perhape  the  same  -penoo  for  whom  Demoethenee  had 
obtained  the  public  honoun  mentioned  by  Dinarehoe,  De- 
mosth.,  if  44. 

t  f£<rxe  roS  iareoi  r^v  ^vXair^y*  Kai  rQv  KOKovpyuv  rhv 
aioXXfi^lftv.  Sauppe  (n.  ■..  p.  410)  rejects  this  statement 
ae  liaving  arisen  from  some  mistake,  becanae  no  mention  of 
sacli  an  office  occnn  elsewhere.  Bat  his  observation, 
"  that  the  Athenian  magistiates  had  the  power  of  proceed- 
ing' against  oiTenders,  each  in  his  sphere,  as  the  Thesmnthe- 
t«,  the  Areopag:tis,  and  that  Lycurgus  was  in  general  cele- 
brated for  his  rigour,"  seems  hanllj  to  explain  the  anecdote. 

t  So  Boeckh  (ii.,  p.  133)  interprets  the  words  of  the  de- 
cree of  Stratocles,  which  may,  however  (compared  with  the 
correeponding  passage  in  the  life  of  Lycnrgos),  be  ander- 
stood  of  a  deposite  which  had  been  consigned  to  his  csie. 
Sauppe  (u.  a.)  would  correct  the  numbers  in  the  decree  by 
thoee  in  the  Lift,  which  axe  SdO. 
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tkm  has  beeo  preserred  to  oor  day.*  A  than 
time  before  his  death — ^which  seems  to  have 
a  little  preceded  Alexander's — he  is  said  to 
hare  direeted  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  comi- 
cil-chamber,  and  to  hare  challenged  a  fresh 
acmtiny  of  his  whole  adouDistration.t  The 
onlf  person  who  came  lurward  to  lay  anything 
to  hjs  charge  was  one  Menesschmns,  whom 
be  had  prosecuted,  and  he  now  refuted  all  his 
cavils. 

Crowns,  statues,  and  a  seat  at  the  table  of 
the  Piytanes,  had  been  bestowed  on  him  in  his 
life.  After  his  death  he  was  honoored  with  a 
public  funeral,  and  with  a  tmmze  statue  near 
the  ten  heroes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  distinction 
he  had  enjoyed  as  a  guest  of  the  state  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Yet  lus  sons — 
whi ,  it  may  be  suspected  from  his  language  on 
the  occasion  already  mentioned,  were  not  wor- 
thy of  him — were  prosecuted  for  some  offence 
by  the  same  Menesaeehmos,  who  succeeded 
him  in  his  office,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were 
released  from  prison  through  the  intercession 
of  Demosthenes  ;  though  this  may  have  had  no 
other  foundatioD  than  the  close  political,  and 
perhaps  personaL  friendship  which  united  the 
great  orator  with  Lycurgus.^ 

The  fragments  here  collected  from  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  truly  illustrious  man,  who  has  not 
generally  attracted  all  the  notice  he  deserves, 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  thought  to  occupy  too 
much  room,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are 
scattered  over  a  period  during  which  the  histo- 
ry of  Athens  is  almost  a  bla^.  They  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  life  of  the  people,  at  this  pe- 
riod, cannot  have  been  so  worthless  and  insig-:, 
nificant  as  we  often  find  it  described ;  a  people 
which,  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of  profligate  po- 
litical adventurers,  sycophants,  and  parasites, 
bestowed  its  esteem,  its  confidence,  its  highest 
honours,  on  two  such  men,  so  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  as  Phocion  and  Lycur- 
gus ;  a  people,  it  may  be  added,  which  could 
even  be  misled  by  such  a  speech  as  that  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  defence,^  was  not  hopelessly 
corrupt,  not  dead  to  all  right  and  noble  feelings, 
nor  ready  to  sink  into  ruin  through  its  own  in- 
ternal feebleness  and  levity.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  extent  of  the  Macedonian  conquests, 
and  the  magnificence  of  the  new  dynasties 
which  arose  out  of  Alexander's  empire,  we  need 
not  be  ashamed  to  regard  the  struggle  which 

*  Boeckh,  Staati.,  ii.,  p.  144. 

t  It  is  a  qoesUon  whether  the  twelTe  jesn  ere  to  be 
ncfconed  from  OI.  109,  3  (M9),  or  from  01.  ]I0,  3  (338}. 
The  letter  is  0oedih*s  opinion,  acoordinf  to  which  Ljcar- 
ros  would  not  have  completed  the  last  term  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  Saappe*s  ai^^uments  on  this  side  seem  more 
oonviociof  than  Drorsen*s  (Z.  f.  d.  Alterthnmswiss.,  ri.,  p- 
950)  on  the  other.  This  0|Mnion  seems  also  to  be  ooofirmed 
bjr  the  statement  in  Vit.  X.  Or.,  p.  841,  C,  i-rtaTariiv  hf 
AcvTTfati  for  he  appears  to  have  ezercieed  the  snperintend- 
ence  here  mentioned,  like  the  rest,  by  Tirtue  of  his  oflSoe  as 
treasurer. 

t  In  ihe  Life  of  LycQtgns  the  groond  of  the  proeecntion 
is  not  stated :  we  are  only  left  to  conjecture  that  it  was 
coonpcied  with  his  administratioo,  and  that  after  his  death 
Menesxchmos  renewed  his  charge  with  greater  success. 
And  such  is  the  state  of  things  supposed  in  the  third  letter 
of  Demosthenes,  which,  thouij^h  certainly  spurious,  had 
probably  some  authority  for  this  point,  but  seems  to  have 
been  itself  the  only  authority  for  the  intercession  of  Demoe- 
thenes  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  Lycnr^gus. 

^  At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  how  cautiously  such  ar- 
fuments  should  be  used,  and  into  what  grievous  mistakes 
we  are  likely  to  fkll  when  we  attempt  to  infer  the  ebaracter 
of  an  age  from  the  aentuBenta  eootained  in  its  books. 


this  people  made  Ibr  liberty 
iDg  than  the  oonlests  of  I 
of  fortone  lor  their  shares  of  that  rick  spoO. 
I  During  the  whole  of  his  adfluustntioivi^  as 
appears  most  probable,  be  lemained  in  otbee  to 
his  death,  Lycuigos  had  to  contctid  against  tbe 
influence  of  Denudes.  This  most  redtless  and 
shameless  of  all  the  candirtates  lor  power  that 
had  hitherto  appeared  at  Athens,  who,  in 
dition  and  character,  presented  the  most 
piete  contrast  to  Lycurgus,*  had  been  appoints 
ed,  it  seems,  immediately  after  DemosthcBes. 
treasurer  of  the  theoric  fund,  and  he  oecopied 
that  station  during  the  twelve  following  yeara. 
The  influence  which  he  acquired  rested  on  two 
grounds,  besides^  lus  wit,  fluency,  and  in^Mi- 
dence ;  on  his  avowed  connexion  with  Mace- 
donia, from  which  some  advantage  had  been 
derived  in  the  negotiations  with  Philip  and  Al- 
exander, and  on  the  readiness  with  which  he 
squandered  the  public  money  to  gratify  the  low- 
est tastes  of  the  Athenian  popol^.  We  even 
find  it  related  that  succours  would  have  been 
sent  to  the  Peloponnesians  in  their  straggle 
with  Alexander,  if  he  had  not  warned  the  peo> 
pie  that  they  must  then  forego  the  sum  which 
he  was  about  to  distribote  among  them  for  an 
approaching  festival.!  The  story  in  this  form* 
indeed,  is  hardly  credible,  or  consistent  with 
the  complaints  which  were  made  against  De- 
mosthenes on  the  same  subject ;  but  it  does 
not  the  less  traly  mark  the  man*s  character, 
and  the  basis  of  his  power.  He  had,  indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  prosecuted  with  success  by 
Lycurgus ;  but  the  result  of  the  conviction  was 
probably  only  a  finey  which  he  could  easily  pay, 
and  which  did  not  interrapt  his  political  activ- 
ity. In  reputation  he  had  nothing  to  lose.  At 
the  end  of  the  twelve  years  he  was  again  in^ 
peached  for  his  conduct  in  his  administration, 
in  his  defence  he  had  the  front  to  qlaim  the 
merit  of  the  blessings  which  the  people  had  en- 
joyed during  the  long  period  of  peace.  It  was 
probably  felt  that  he  might  still  be  useful ;  at 
least,  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  punish  him ; 
and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  preceding  Alexan- 
der's death,  the  stillness  and  obscurity  of  Athe- 
nian history  were  broken,  partly  by  the  new 
measures  adopted  by  the  conqueror  on  his  re- 
turn from  India  with  respect  to  Greece,  wad 
partly  by  the  adventures  of  Harpalus.  Alex- 
ander's claim  of  divine  honours  could  not  be 
viewed  in  Greece  with  the  same  feelings  which 
it  had  excited  among  the  victorious  Macedo- 
nians. To  the  people,  bowed  down  by  irre- 
sistible necessity  under  a  foreign  yoke,  it  was 
not  a  point  of  great  moment  under  what  form 
or  title  the  conqueror,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  chose  to  remind  them  of  their  subjec- 
tion. They  might  consider  the  demand  as  a 
wanton  insult,  but  it  was  in  no  other  sense  an 
injury.  There  might  not  be  many  base  enough 
to  recommend  it,  but  there  were,  perhaps,  still 
fewer  so  unwise  as  to  think  it  a  fit  ground  for 
resistance.    It  involved  no  surrender  of  reU- 

*  He  ia  generally  described  (Suidas ;  Qninetiliaai,  IL, 
17, 16)  as  lutving  been  originally  a  common  sailor  (yavny(, 
remez) ;  by  Proclus  (in  Poete  Minores,  Gaisf.,  iii.,  p.  5)  ai 
IxJ^voiriaXifit  of  which  the  other  account  may  have  been  as 
ezsggeration.  The  fish-market  at  Athens  was  a  school,  not 
more  of  scurrility  than  of  impudence  aad  dishonestr 

t  Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pr.,  95. 
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gions  faith,  even  in  those  who  were  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  popular  creed ;  and  the  ridicule 
for  which  it  afforded  so  fair  a  mark  was,  with 
most,  sufficient  revenge  for  its  insolence.  The 
Spartan  answer  to  the  king's  envoys  was  per- 
haps the  best :  "  If  Alexander  wiU  be  a  god, 
let  him."*  At  Athens  there  was  something 
more  of  debate  on  the  question ;  yet  it  hardly 
seems  that  opinions  were  seriously  divided  on  it. 
The  motion,  as  was  most  fitting,  was  made  by 
Demades ;  and  even  in  his  proposal  he  did  not 
go  much  farther  than  Epicrates,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  say  that.  Instead  of  the  nine  archons, 
the  people  would  do  well  to  appoint  as  many 
ambassadors  to  Alexander.!  It  was  opposed 
by  a  young  orator  named  Pytheas,  who  seems 
to  have  fluctuated  greatly  in  his  political  alli- 
ances,t  but  on  one  occasion,  at  least,  expressed 
himself  strongly  on  the  notorious  contrast  be- 
tween the  private  habits  of  Demades  and  De- 
mosthenes.^ Pytheas,  perhaps,  took  that  view 
of  the  question  in  which  it  afforded  the  best 
subject  for  vehement  declamation.  It  was  ob- 
served by  the  more  practical  statesmen  that 
he  was  not  yet  of  an  age  to  give  advice  on 
matters  of  such  importance.  He  replied  that 
he  was  older  than  Alexander,  whom  they  pro- 
posed to  make  a  god.  Lycurgus  appears  to 
have  spoken,  with  the  severity  suited  to  his 
character,  of  "  the  new  god,  from  whose  tem- 
ple none  could  depart  without  need  of  purifica- 
tion. "II  But  it  does  not  follow  that  he  wished 
to  see  the  demand  rejected.  At  least,  Dema- 
des and  Demosthenes  were  agreed  on  the  main 
point,  and  their  language,  as  far  as  it  is  report- 
ed, seems  to  have  been  very  similar.  Dema- 
des warned  the  people  not  to  lose  earth  while 
they  contested  the  possession  of  heaven  ;ir  and 
Demosthenes  advised  them  not  to  contend  with 
Alexander  about  celestial  honours.  Yet  it  is 
said  that,  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  had  car- 
ried a  motion  forbidding  innovations  in  the  ob- 
jects of  public  worship  ;*♦  whether  with  refer- 
ence to  rumours  of  Alexander's  pretensions  we 
do  not  know.  The  assembly  acquiesced  in 
the  king's  demand. 

But  the  order  relating  to  the  return  of  the 
exiles  awakened  much  stronger  feelings,  partly 
of  fear  and  partly  of  indignation.  It  appears 
that  Alexander,  before  he  set  out  on  his  expe- 
dition, when  it  was  his  object  to  conciliate  the 
Greeks,  had  engaged  by  solemn  compact  with 
the  national  congress  at  Corinth — ^perhaps  only 
confirming  one  before  made  by  Philip — not  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  institutions  of  any 
Greek  state,  but  to  preserve  them  inviolate. 
At  the  time  of  this  treaty,  Messene,  it  seems, 
was  goTemed  by  a  tyrannical  djmasty,  the 
house  of  Philiades.  The  tyrants  were  after- 
ward expelled,  but  were  restored  by  Alexan- 
der's intervention,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
treaty  required  the  goTemments  then  standing 
to  be  preserved.  But  this  pretence  could  not 
be  pleaded  in  another  case,  when  the  demo- 

*  JBIian,  T.  H.,  ii.»  19.  t  Athensus,  vi.,  58. 

t  Demosthenes,  Epiet.,  iii.,  ^  29,  folL  Plutarch,  Phoo., 
11. 

^  Atheoaus,  ii.,  SS.  A  pauai^e  not  uninteresting,  m  it 
teips  ua  to  appreciate  such  reports  of  the  private  character 
of  l>eniocthenes  as  we  find  in  Athen.,  xiii.,  63. 

I  Athen.,  ii.,  82.  Demosthenes,  Epist.,  iii.,  ^  29.  Plu- 
taxch,  Reip.  Ger.  Pr.,  8.    An.  Seni.  Ger..  2. 

^  Diction  sapiens  it  is  called  bv  Valerius  Mazimns,  rii., 
2,  E,  10.  **  Dtnarchus  c.  Dem.,  ^  97. 


cratical  party  at  Pellene  in  Achaia  Avas  expel«  ' 
led,  their  property  confiscated  and  distributed 
among  their  slaves,  and  Chaeron  estabLshed  as 
tyrant  by  the  power  of  Macedonia.*  The  ten- 
dency of  Alexander's  new  measure  was  to  ef- 
fect a  simUar,  though  it  might  be  a  less  violent 
revolution,  wherever  Macedonian  influence  was 
not  yet  completely  predominant,  throughout 
Greece.  Nicanor,  a  Stagirite,  had  been  sent 
down  by  Alexander  to  publish  his  decree  during 
the  games  at  Olympia.  Demosthenes,  on  th^ 
occasion,  proposed  himself  to  fill  an  office  which 
was  commonly  confined  to  unimportant  cere- 
monies :  to  head  the  embassy  by  which  Athens 
was  publicly  represented  at  the  national  festi- 
val, that  he  mi^ht  there  discuss  the  question, 
point  out  the  injustice  of  the  measure,  and  im- 
press the  assembled  Greeks  with  his  own  sen- 
timents. For  this  purpose  he  was  sent,  and  at 
Olympia  had  a  public  debate  with  Nicanor,  but 
without  any  immediate  efifect.  Nicanor  could 
only  obey  the  king's  orders ;  and  there  were 
some  thousands  of  the  exiles  and  their  friends 
collected  there,  who  listened  to  the  proclama- 
tion with  joy.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  them  in  a  style  of  imperial  brevi- 
ty. "  King  Alexander  to  the  exiles  from  the 
Greek  cities.  We  were  not  the  author  of  your 
exile,  but  we  will  restore  you  to  your  homes, 
all  but  those  who  are  under  a  curse. t  And 
we  have  written  to  Antipater  on  the  subject, 
that  he  may  compel  those  cities  which  are  un- 
willing to  receive  you." 

Great  alarm  ensued  at  Athens  among  those 
who  had  reason  to  dread  the  execution  of  the 
decree.  The  people  would  not  comply  with  it, 
but  still  did  not  venture  openly  to  reject  it.  A 
middle  course  was  taken,  by  which  time,  at 
least,  was  gained.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
Alexander  to  deprecate  his  interference ;  and 
at  Babylon  the  Athenian  envoys  met  those  of 
several  other  Greek  states,  who  had  come  on 
the  same  business.  How  far  they  acted  in 
concert  with  each  other,  and  whether  through 
the  exhortations  of  Demosthenes,  we  are  not 
informed.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  a  very 
faint  hope  that  Alexander's  purpose  could  be 
shaken  by  their  arguments  or  entreaties ;  but 
yet  the  event,  very  unexpectedly  indeed,  show- 
ed that  they  had  taken  the  most  prudent  coun- 
sel. In  the  mean  while  there  prevailed  at 
home  not  only  great  anxiety  about  the  issue 
of  the  embassy,  but  fears  for  the  immediate 
safety  of  the  city.  A  strong  body  of  Athenian 
exiles  was  collected  at  Megara,  where  they 
might  keep  up  a  communication  with  their 
friends  in  Athens,  and  Mjould  be  furnished  with 
such  aid  as  Megara  coind  afibrd ;  for,''  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  ancient  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  Megara  had  warmly  em- 
braced the  interests  of  Macedonia,  and  had 
bestowed  its  franchise  on  Alexander,  who 
smiled  at  the  honour,  but  was  assured  that  he 
was  the  first  stranger  who  had  ever  received 
it  since  his  ancestor  Hercules,  t  Suspicions 
were  entertained  of  clandestine  meetings  with 

*  Demosthenes,  De  Fad.  Alex.,  4  8, 12. 

t  nA^  Twv  tvaydv.  Explained  bjr  Diodorus  himself 
(zvii.,  109)  to  mean  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  sacri- 
lege or  murder ;  as  in  Polysperchon's  edict  (xviii.,  56)  thev 
are  described  more  fully,  irA^v  d  nvts  ^'  al^n  i}  ^t6u^ 
Karit  v6ftov  Ki^ivyaoi,  x 

%  Plutarch.  De  U».  in  Rep.,  Dom.,  SL 
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the  exiles  at  Megara ;  and  the  Areopagus  was 
directed  to  investigate  one,  at  least,  of  these 
eases.  Another  was  brought  forward  by  De- 
mosthenes, who  was,  however,  induced  to  drop 
it,  probably  by  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  in- 
fonnation  which  he  had  received  of  some,  de- 
signs against  the  arsenal.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Athens  when 
the  appearance  of  Harpalus  gave  rise  to  fresh 
perplexity  and  uneasiness.  The  precise  time 
when  he  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Attica  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain ;  but  it  seems  most  probable 
that  it  was  after  the  return  of  Demosthenes 
from  Olympia.  Harpalus,  as  we  have  seen, 
carried  away  some  5000  talents,  and  had  col- 
lected about  6000  mercenaries.  He  must, 
therefore,  have  crossed  the  ^Egean  with  a  little 
squadron ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  rumour 
of  his  approach  reached  Athens  at  least  some 
days  before  him.  He  had  reason  to  hope  for 
a  favourable  reception.  He  came  with  his 
Athenian  mistress,  for  whose  sake  he  had  con- 
ferred a  substantial  benefit  on  her  native  city ; 
and  he  had  already  gained  at  least  one  friend 
there,  on  whose  influence  he  may  have  found- 
ed great  expectations:  Charicles,  Phocion*s 
son-in-law,  who  had  descended  so  low  as  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  the  monument  in 
honour  of  Pythionicd,  and  had  received  thirty 
talents  by  way  of  reimbursement.  He  might 
calculate  still  more  confidently  on  the  force  of 
the  temptation  which  his  treasure  and  his  troops 
held  out  to  the  people,  if  they  were  already 
disposed  to  risk  an  open  quarrel  with  Alexan- 
der, and  on  the  ample  means  of  corruption  he 
possessed.  These  hopes  were  disappointed, 
and,  at  first,  he  certainly  met  with  a  total  re- 
pulse. It  seems  most  probable — ^though  our 
authors  leave  this  doubtful — ^that  his  squadron 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  Piraeus.  We  know 
that  a  debate  took  place  on  his  first  arrival, 
that  Demosthenes  advised  the  people  not  to 
receive  him,  and  that  Philocles,  the  general  in 
command  at  Munychia,  was  ordered  to  prevent 
his  entrance.  Philocles,  indeed,  appears  after- 
ward to  have  disobeyed  this  order  ;t  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  immediately  allow 
Harpalus  to  land.  The  fullest  account  we  have 
of  the  proceedings  of  Harpalus,  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  roads  of  Munychia,  is  contain- 
ed in  the  few  words  of  Diodorus;t  that,  "find- 
ing no  one  to  listen  to  him,  he  left  his  merce- 
naries at  Taenarus,  and,  with  a  part  of  his 
treasure,  came  himself  to  implore  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people."  All  the  other  authors  de- 
scribe him  as  having  arrived-  but  once,^  and 
this  is  easily  explainq^  if,  on  his  first  coming, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  land ;  but  still  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  even  on  that  occasion,  he  found  an 
opportunity  of  distributing  a  part  of  his  gold 
among  some  of  the  leading  men,  and,  perhaps, 
may  have  concerted  with  Philocles  that  he 
should  be  admitted  when  he  returned  with  a 

^  Drojrsen  (Alex.,  p.  534)  aasnmes,  no  Iho  authority  of 
the  advene  pleader  (Diaarch.,  4  07),  that  Demoethenes  fab- 
ricated these  chargva  to  shelter  himself.  He  does  not  no- 
tice the  case  of  Polyeuctus  Cjdantides  (Dinarch.,  Den.,  ^ 
58),  which  proves  that  each  snspipioiis  were  not  confined  to 
him.  And  who  can  doobt,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  that  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  them  ? 

t  Dinarchos,  Philocl.,  init.  t  xvii.,  106. 

^  Besides  Plutarch,  Phoa,  Dem.,  X.  Orat.  Vit.,  Dinar- 
chua  (Dem.,  ^  115)  speaks  just  in  the  same  way :  owtpyia 
ncfi  r6>  ApndXov  icar^Aew  col  rihf  ifntv. 


single  vessel.  The  sum  which  he  brought  back 
with  him  was  a  liitle  more  than  750  talents : 
enough,  certainly,  to  buy  the  greater  part  of 
the  venal  orators,  and  many  yielded  to  the 
temptation. 

That  Demades — ^whose  avowed  maxim  it  was 
to  take  whatever  was  oflfered  to  him* — ^was  of 
this  number,  can  only  appear  surprising,  as  in- 
consistent with  his  Macedonian  politics ;  but  it 
would  only  have  been  so  in  any  other  man.  Pho- 
ciori*s  son-in-law,  too,  did  not  desert  the  friend 
whom  he  had  before  so  humbly  served ;  and  it 
is  said  that  Harpalus  ventured  to  solict  Phocion 
himself  with  offers  which  were,  of  course,  re- 
jected, t  But  the  most  interesting  question  con- 
nected with  this  transaction  relates  to  the  con- 
duct of  Demosthenes.  Whether  he  was  one  of 
those  who  accepted  a  bribe  from  Harpalaus,  has 
been  a  disputed  point  from  his  own  d^y  to  oars. 
It  will  appear  from  the  fbUowing  narrative  that 
the  evidence  cannot  be  considered  as  quite  con- 
clusive on  either  side ;  all  that  can  be  proved 
in  his  favour  is,  that  the  more  fully  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  stated,  the  more  glaring  are  the  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions  involved  in  the  sup- 
positions of  his  guilt,  while  the  few  facts  which 
tend  that  way  may  be  veij  easily  reconciled 
with  the  supposition  of  his  innocence. 

The  part  which  he  took  in  the  public  debates 
on  the  affair  is  known  from  good  authority ; 
mostly  from  that  of  his  contemporaries  and  ac- 
cusers. It  is  universally  admitted  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  at  the  first,  opposed  the  re- 
ception of  Harpalus.  After  the  return  of  Harpa- 
lus to  Athens,  when  he  had  gained  over  several 
of  the  orators  to  his  side,  envoys  came  from 
several  quarters,  from  Antipater,  from  Olympias, 
and,  it  seems,  also  from  Philoxenus,  a  Macedo- 
nian, who  filled  a  high  office  in  Asia  Minor,t  to 
require  that  he  should  be  given  up.  Demos- 
thenes and  Phocion  both  resisted  this  demand ; 
and  Demosthenes  carried  a  decree,  by  which  it 
was  directed  that  the  treasure  should  be  lodged 
in  the  citadel,  to  be  restored  to  Alexander,  and 
he  himself  was  empowered  to  receive  it.  Its 
amount  was  declared  by  Harpalus  himself;  but, 
out  of  the  750  talents,  no  more  than  308  remain- 
ed in  his  possession.  It  was  clear  that  nearly  450 
had  found  their  way  into  other  hands.  ^  Demos- 
thenes now  caused  another  decree  to  be  passed, 
by  which  the  Areopagus  was  directed  to  inves- 
tigate the  case ;  and  he  proposed  that,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  penalty — tenfold  the  amount  of 
the  bribe— capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
on  the  ofifenders.  A  very  rigid  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted :  the  houses  of  all  suspected  persons^ 
with  the  single  exception  of  one  who  had  been 
just  married— were  searched:  the  Areopagus 
made  its  report  against  several,  and  among 
them  was  Demosthenes  himself.  He  was  the 
first  who  was  brought  to  trial,  li  was  found  guilty, 

*  Dinarch,  Dem.,  ^  107 ;  inoXoy^  Xof^vuv  Koi  X^ 

t  nutarch  (Phoc.,  91)  makes  him  oft^r  700  talents,  nearly 
all  he*"  had  brought;  and  the  rest  would  be  oompriaed  in 
raKXa  iravra- 

t  Pansan.,  ii.,  33,  4.  There  seems  to  be  no  reaaoa 
whaterer  for  questioning  this  fact,  unless  we  -Itoose  also  to 
deny  that  Philoxenus  took  any  part  in  the  busfaesa.  But 
the  act  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch,  De  Vit.  Pad.,  5,  a  paa- 
sage  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 

«  Phntius,  Bekk.,  p.  404,  a. 

II  Droysen  (Al.,  p.  533)  not  only  denies  this  fact,  bat 
thinks  it  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  aecnMl 
letter  attiibuted  to  Demoethenea,  that  the  wriur  aaaktiB 
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and  condemned  to  pay  fifty  talents.  Being  un- 
able to  raise  this  sum,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  bat  soon  after  made  his  escape,  and 
went  into  exile. 

It  mast  be  owned  that,  if  we  knew  no  more 
than  this  about  the  case,  it  would  require  a 
stronger  faith  than  is  generally  placed  in  the 
sagacity  and  purity  of  the  Athenian  tribunals 
to  be  conyinced  that  he  wac,  guilty.  But  it  is 
not  either  the  report  of  the  Areopagus,  or  the 
judgment  of  the  popular  tribunal,  that  has  been 
the  chief  ground  of  suspicion  against  him.  It 
has  been  a  story  told  by  Plutarch,  and,  appa- 
rently, confirmed  by  a  great  number  of  contem- 
porary allusions.  According  to  Plutarch,*  De- 
mosthenes at  first  warned  the  people  not  to  re- 
ceive Harpalus,  and  so  inyolve  themselves  in 
a  war  with  Alexander,  on  a  ground  neither  ne- 
cessary nor  just.  But  a  few  days  after,  when 
an  inventory  was  taken  of  the  treasure,  his  eye 
was  struck  by  a  golden  goblet  of  very  fine 
workmanship ;  and  when  night  came,  Harpalus, 
who  had  perceived  his  admiration  and  longing 
for  it,  sent  it  to  his  house,  full  of  gold  pieces  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  talents.  The  next  day 
the  orator  appeared  in  the  assembly,  which  met 
to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  with  wrappings 
about  his  neck,  and,  when  called  upon  to  speak, 
made  signs  that  he  was  disabled  by  |  sore 
throat.  But  there  were  some  present  who  al- 
ready Knew  the  secret,,  and  the  pretext  was  re- 
ceived with  sareastic  allusions  to  the  bribe 
which  he  had  taken.  It  immediately  became 
the  subject  of  many  bitter  jesta ;  and  when  he 
afterward  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  the 
assembly,  his  voice  was  drowned  in  a  tumult 
of  popular  indignation. 

That  Plutarch  should  have  adopted  so  amu- 
sing^ story  without  any  misgiving,  was  to  be 
expected,  t    But  had  it  not  affected  the  charac- 

DeiiMwtheiiea  ray  he  had  btm  the  fint  tried  (p.  H70,  r^ 
lepHroi  €loikvtu)j  whereas  Dinarchua  (p.  170)  testifies  that 
■everal  were  tried  before  him.    For  want  of  the  edition 
which  Drojreen  refers  to,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  pas- 
■age  of  Dinarchua  which  he  has  in  Tiew,  and  can  oaij  oon- 
jeciare  that  it  niav  be  (me>  (p.  lOO,  ^  84),  which  might  pa»- 
aibly,  if  it  stood  alone,  seem  to  admit  of  such  an  inference, 
but  ie  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  p.  96,  ^  64,  of  an  ear- 
lier tranaaction.    But  what  ia  oeitain  is,  that  Dinandius 
■tteats,  in  the  most  distinct  and  unequiroeal  terms,  and 
more  than  once,  that  Demosthenes  was-  the  first  of  the  per- 
mana  found  guilty  by  the  Areopagus  who  was  brought  to 
trial  (p.  103) :  rtpuapias  hfuca  ri)$  Kord  tuy  iv&xiuv  ivruw 
reus  dvo^6fft0t  ^rinooOivtfs  ti^dysTm  vpwrot :  aad  a  little 
lower  down,  i^qctrs  rdv  irfiuTw  doeXnXvdoTa  irp6s  iiftaS' 
Of  course  the  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  on  this 
poant  neither  eatarblishes  its  genuineness,  nor  the  fone  of 
the  argument  there  grounded  on  the  fact.    I  hardly  under* 
stand  another  objection  which  Droysen  makes  to  the  same 
passage  in  the  letter,  in  which  the  writer  asks.  What  plea, 
of  those  which  saved  the  persons  who  were  tried  after  me, 
did  I  omit}    Droysen  afiirms  that  Demades  and  Axistogei- 
tan.  were  both  condemned  after  Demosthenes.    I  do  not  see 
h.o'vr  this  contradicts  the  letter,  if  true.    But  with  regard  to 
Aristogeiton,  I  cannot  find  the  inasage  of  Diaarehns  to 
-«rh.ich  Drovsen  refers.    In  the  third  letter  of  Demosthenes 
(p.  1483)  the  contrary  is  asserted :  c0'  o((  ^ApiaTOYsirova 
Jk^tiKart,  M  Toirots  Aijiioadiviiv  MtShiK&rK,    I  will  no- 
tice, that  in  the  oration  of  Dinarchua  against  Philodes, 
thevo  is  a  passes  which  might  seem  to  prove  that  Philodes 
haul  been  the  first  tried  (p.  1 10>  :  htPatcArtf  rbr  SHiiov  Srtmrra 
MT^rooov  rovToy  yeytyfinivov  km  itpoKtxtipiKT6a  xf^lrov 
^w  iXKuv  hlrif  rifv  riiutplav  hf  hpS.v  608wu.    But  whetb- 
.T   this  relates  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Areopaffus,  or 
aserely  to  ^ular  belief  and  rumour,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
tx»   contradict  the  ezprsss  assertion  in  the  speech  against 
I>eniosthenes.  *  Demosth.,  S5. 

•f-  He  must  have  taken  an  entirsly  different  view  of  the 

ca^»  when  be  wrote  the  passage  (Phoc.,  91)  where  he  says 

tlusA  Harpalus  raw  the  orators  who  had  accepted  his  bribes 

r-ttr**ff***ff  "ides  and  accusing  him  to  avoid  detection,  while 
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ter  of  Demosthenes,  we  might  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  it  repeated  by  modem  writers,  far 
more  learned  and  sagacious  than  Plutarch,  with 
as  much  confidence  as  if  there  was  nothing  in 
it  either  improbable,  or  inconsistent  with  ad- 
mitted fkcts  *  Some  of  the  slighter  difficulties 
which  raise  a  doubt  about  its  truth  are,  that  De- 
mosthenes should  have  accepted  a  bribe  from 
Harpalus,  after  the  decree  had  been  passed  by 
which  the  whole  treasure  was  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  Harpalus,  and  committed,  for  a 
time,  to  his  own  keeping ;  that  he  should  have 
selected  a  bribe  which  exposed  him  to  the  great- 
est danger  of  detection ;  that  his  accuser,  Dinar- 
chua, should  not  only  have  made  no  allusion  to 
the  goblet,  but  should  mention  twenty  talents 
as  the  whole  sum  which  Demosthenes  had  re- 
ceived. That  part  of  the  anecdote  which  re- 
lates to  the  orator's  silence  is  referred  by  an- 
other author — ^who,  in  the  same  passage,  ap- 
pears to  confound  Demosthenes  and  Demades — 
to  a  totally  difi^rent  occasion  ;t  and,  at  least, 
it  seems  impossible  that,  in  any  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings concerning  Harpalus,  Demosthenes 
should  have  been  driven  to  any  pretext  for  si- 
lence, when  he  was  expected  to  speak  on  the 
question.*  Even  if  he  had  not  himself  previous- 
ly opposed  the  surrender  of  Harpalus,  he  might 
surely  have  done  so  without  suspicion,  when 
Phocion  recommended  the  same  course.  After 
tile  decree  had  been  passed  to  retain  the  treas- 
ure, this  was  all  that  Harpalus  had  to  desire ; 
and  60  far  Demosthenes  openly  espoused  his 
cause.  There  is,  therefore,  no  motive  that  can 
easily  be  conceived  for  his  silence.  Still,  the 
scene  in  the  assembly  may  be  rejected  as  an 
immaterial  circumstance-^as  it  is  in  itself,^ 
though  it  has  had  more  weight  than  any  other 
with  most  readers — and  yet  the  general  fact, 
that  Demosthenes  received  a  bribe  from  Harpar 
lus,  may  be  thought  not  the  less  credible.    And 

Phocion,  who  had  taken  nothing,  paid  some  regard  to  his 
safety  as  vrell  as  to  the  public  interest. 

*  Droysen  (Al.,  p.  531^  relates  the  stor^,  aooording  to 
Plutarch,  in  its  most  glaringly  absord  and  incredible  form, 
and  then  indulges  in  a  sneer  at  Niebuhr  for  his  belief  in  the 
integrity  of  Demosthenee :  perverting,  however,  the  sense 
of  the  expression  to  which  he  alludes  (Nieb.,  Kl.  Schriit, 
p.  467,  or  Philolog.  Museum,  i.,  p.  487),  by  which  Niebuhr 
only  meant  to  describe  the  undeviating  consistency  of  the 
orator's  public  conduct.  The  unfortunate  phrase  has  also, 
it  seems,  been  considered  as  profene. 

t  Aulus  GeD.,  N.  A.,  3ci.,  0.  Drojrsen  merely  obeerves 
that  Oellins  erroneously  refers  the  stonr  to  an  earlier  oooai* 
sion,  on  which  Demosthenes  was  bribed.  Gellioe  reports  it 
from  Grifcolaus ;  and  6sttaialy  the  story  he  relates  is  Bd, 
like  Pluta^'s,  a  string  (tf  absurditiea  and  coatradictiona. 
In  that,  a  suflBdent  cause  is  assigned  ibr  the  orator^  venal 
silence.  But  whether  the  story  in  thia  ahape  belonged  to 
Demosthenes  or  not,  is  the  more  doubtful,  as  the  sequel,  at 
least,  could  onlv  be  attributed  with  any  probability  to  D«ns- 
adea,  who,  we  know,  made  no  secret  of  his  venality,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  related  of  him— as  Gelliua  mentioDS  in  the 
next  chapter^— by  C.  Gncchns.  That  the  oomio  poet  Tim- 
odes  (Athen.,  viii.,  p.  891)  mentioned  fifty  talents  as  the 
bribe  which  Demosthenes  received,  does  not,  as  Droysen 
truly  observes,  affect  the  main  (tuestioa.  It  only  shows 
how  little  stress  ought  to  be  kiid  on  any  argument  which 
might  be  drawn  from  the  supposed  notoriety  of  the  &ct. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  same  paaaa^  of  Timodea,  to 
have  been  equally  notorioua  that  fiypendea  the  pruaecutor 
had  also  ahaied  the  gold  of  Harpslua.  The  jeat  of  Cotydus 
on  the  goblet  (Athcn.,  vi.,  47),  **  The  man  who  calla  other 
people  swillpQts  haa  drained  the  great  bowl  himaelf "  <o«- 
re;  rvbi  £kAov;  ^paroMidwo;  <caA«v  tK^rhi  r^v  fityd^ 
hrmucevh  is  not  unimportant,  aa  it  ahows  how  Demoethenes  * 
may  have  incurred  the  ill  will  or  many  beaidea  hie  political 
opponenta.  Thoae  who  &lt  tliemaolvea  wounded  by  his 
censure  of  their  vices  wore  of  course  delighted  to  f  vepsfato 
any  acandal  about  him. 
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80,  in  another  acconnt  of  the  transaction,  which 
is,  in  some  respects,  fuller,  we  find  it  related 
that,  though  he  at  first  opposed  the  admission 
of  Harpalus,  he  was  afterward  induced,  by  a 
bribe  of  a  thousand  darics,  to  change  sides,  and, 
when  the  Athenians  wished  to  give  Harpalus 
up  to  Antipater,  dissuaded  them  from  this  step, 
but  proposed  that  the  treasure  should  be  lodged 
in  the  citadel. 

One  point  is  indisputably  clear,  that  Demos- 
thenes, whether  bribed  or  not,  did  not  change 
sides,  unless  Phocion  did  so  too.    His  conduct, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  affair,  is, 
at  least,  perfectly  consistent  with  itself,  and 
with  the  course  which  has  appeared  to  most  ob- 
servers in  later  times,  as  it  did  to  him  and 
Phocion,  at  once  the  safest  and  the  most  hon- 
ourable.   So  that,  even  if  it  were  certain  that 
he  was  justly  condemned,  he  would  still  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  an  excuse,  similar  to  that 
which  has/been  alleged  in  favour  of  some  cele- 
brated £ngUsh  patriots  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  labour  under  a  like  imputation.* 
But  the  reputation  of  Demosthenes  has  not  been 
left  in  quite  so  precarious  a  state.    A  fact  was 
brought  to  light — ^we  know  not  precisely  how 
long  after — which,  at   least,  counterbalances 
such  a  presumption  as  is  raised  against  him  by 
the  judicial  decision.    Harpalus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  eflbrts  of  Demosthenes  and  Phocion  in 
his  behalf,  was  committed  to  prison,  to  await 
Alexander's  pleasure.    He,  however,  made  his 
escape,  returned  to  Taenarus,  and  thence  cross- 
ed over  with  his  troops,  and  the  rest  of  his 
treasure,  to  Crete.    Here  he  was  assassinated 
by  Thimbron,  one  of  his  confidential  officers. 
His  steward  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  Philoxenus,  and  forced  to  dis- 
cbse  the  names  of  those  who  had  accepted 
bril^es  from  his  master.    The  list  was  sent  to 
Athens,  and  the  name  of  Demosthenes — though 
Philoxenus  is  said  to  have  been  his  personal 
enemy— did  not  appear  in  it.f 

As  to  the  trial  itself,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  inquiry  made  by  the  Areopagus,  though  De- 
mosthenes had  offered  to  stake  his  life  on  the 
result,  was  but  a  preliminary  proceeding,  and 
that  its  judgment  was  nearly  in  the  nature  of  a 
finding  by  a  grand  jury :  it  was  afterward  to  be 

*  Set  Mackintofih,  View  of  the  Reign  of  June*  II..  p. 
839.  "  In  theae  cireomstanoee,  eoina  of  them  (th?  EngUsh 
enemies  of  the  conit)  are  mid  by  the  French  ambassador  to 
have  so  fiu-  copied  their  prince  as  to  have  receiTod  French 
money,  thoagh  they  are  not  charged  with  being,  like  him, 
induced  by  it  to  adopt  any  measnres  at  variance  with  their 
avowed  prinoiples.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the  largesses 
were  to  infloenoe  the  pablie  conduct  of  the  parties." 

t  I^nsanias,  ii.,  S3.    Droysen  labours  with  all  his  might 
to  get  rid  of  the  infersnoe  which  has  been  drawn  from  this 
fiset.    Pausanias,  indeed,  says  that  Philoxenus  vAvta  tir^' 
OtTo,  Ikrot  r&v  *AftrdXov  rt  hvxov  dkn^rsi.    But  this  msy 
be  an  error.    The  steward  may  have  been  left  behind  at 
Tanarus  when  his  master  went  the  second  time  to  Athens 
(or  he  might  not  have  known  of  the  transaction  vrith  De- 
mosthenes).   Then,  again,  Pausanias  mentions  some  dr- 
cnmstanoes  which  ars  not  'confirmed  1^  other  aathority,  as 
that  Philoxenus  demanded  Harpalus  ntMn  the  Athenians. 
When,  however,  Droysen  adds,  among  the  circumstances 
which  excite  his  suspicions,  that  one  Pausanias  is  named 
bjr  Pausanias  as  the  murderer  of  Harpalus,  this  is  a  mere 
aiutake     Pausanias  only  says  that  there  weze  some  who  so 
related  the  story:  and  his  knowledge  of  such  a  report 
surely  cannot  weaken  the  authority  of  his  own  eridence. 
But,  even  if  he  had  adopted  it  himself,  it  would  be  a  new 
rale  of  historical  criticism  to  reject  the  substance  of  a  nar- 
J^'iv*  ^'•**'***  **  con**»™  •«ne  improbable  drcumstances.  i 
in  this  case  the  doubtful  circumstances  can  hardly  be  call. 
M  improbabU  '  \ 


confirmed  or  set  aside  by  a  court  of  1500  com- 
mon jurors.    It  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  in 
such  a  case,  unless  the  evidence  offered  had 
been  utterly  colourless,  the  Areopagus  would 
not  be  inclined  to  take  on  itself  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  acquittal ;  yet,  in  the  speech  which 
Dinarchus  wrote  for  one  of  the  prosecutors,  the 
whole  stress  of  the  argument  is  made  to  rest, 
not  on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  had 
been  brought,  but  partly  on  the  authority  of  that 
venerable  tribunal,  and  partly  on  general  invec- 
tives against  the  defendant.    Dinarchus  tacit- 
ly admits  that  the  evidence  was  not  quite  con- 
elusive,  and  that  the  truth  might  be  more  fullj 
discovered  if  the  slaves  of  Harpalus,  who  had 
been  carried  to  Alexander,  should  be  sent  down 
to  bo  examined  at  Athens.    We  have,  indeed, 
ground  to  believe  that  the  only  apparent  found- 
ation of  the  cliarge  was,  that  Demosthenes 
had  neglected  some  of  the  precautions  which  it 
-was  thought  incumbent  on  him  to  have  taken  to 
relieve  himself  from  responsibility,  and  that  it 
arose  from  the  vexation  which  was  generally 
felt  at  the  escape  of  Harpalus.*    That  extraor- 
dinary engines  were  set  at  work  to  procure  his 
condemnation,  appears  from  the  list  of  his  accu- 
sers, among  whom,  besides  Himeraeus,  Patro- 
cles,  Menesechmus,  the  persecutor  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  Stratocles,  who  rivalled  Demades  in 
impudence  and  profligacy,  we  find  the  names  of 
Pytbeas  and  Hyperides,  both  previously  his 
partisans.    The  speech  of  Dinarchus  enables 
us,  also,  to  perceive  the  nature  of  the  influence 
which  was  exerted  against  Demosthenes.    Di- 
narchus, indeed,  insinuates  that  Demosthenes 
was  at  bottom  in  the  Macedonian  interest ;  he 
wishes  to  give  a  turn  to  the  mission  to  Olym- 
pia,  as  if  it  proved  the  orator^s  credit  with  Alex- 
ander ;  he  accuses  him  and  his  friend  Polyeuc- 
tus  of  a  secret  understanding  with  Demades. 
But  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  he  represents 
the  safety  of  the  state  as  involved  in  the  issne 
of  the  trial ;  he  plainly  intimates  that  a  war 
with  Alexander  will  be  the  consequence  of  an 
acquittal,  t    It  was,  apparently,  to  give  greater 
force  to  this  argument  that  the  prosecutors 
brought  Demosthenes  to  trial  first.    Few  of 
those  who  were  denounced  by  the  Areopagus 
were  acquitted ;  but  we  hear  of  one  Aristogei- 
ton  who  escaped,  though  his  case  strongly  re- 
sembled that  of  Demosthenes.    On  the  other 
hand,  Demades  was  convicted,  but  either  was 
very  lightly  fined,  or  neglected  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty ;  and  he  remained,  without  any  diminution 
of  his  influence,  at  Athens.    All  these  indica- 
tions lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Demos- 
thenes fell  a  victim  to  political  intrigues,  -which 
derived  their  chief  strength  from  the  critical  po- 
sition in  which  Athens  was  placed  by  her  re- 
sistance to  Alexander's  decree  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  exiles. 

Another  charge,  of  a  very  different  kind, 
which  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the 
ancients,  has  been  brought  against  him  for  his 

^  *  V.X.Or.,(^i;y4irrof  *A^iXoii  <«ro8Jc0yiurir/>fav  airteoF 
C9xtv  h  ^fiooUsviK  cia^oioKiaSf  mi  Sii  roBre  fU^rt  tw  apt9- 
ttdv  rtSv  ivaKOfuovhrrtav  ntfOivvK^  fti^c  ritv  r&v  ^vXacw^ 
rwv  dfiiXuav.  If  this  wss  so,  there  i»  an  end  of  Plut«rch*li 
storj.  It  appears  that  Demosthenes  was  never  sucpocted 
before  the  flig-ht  of  Harpalus.  Droysen  has  taken  no  »otica 
of  this  infinitely  more  natural  aixl  probable  version  of  the 
story,  except  to  mention  that  Demneihenes  had  ^ven  no  «c 
count  of  the  money  committed  to  his  custody. 
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conduct  as  a  statesman  in  this  affair.  It  has 
been  alleged*  that^  unless  he  was  prepared  for 
unquaM^  submission  to  Macedonia,  he  ought 
to  have  seized  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
arrival  of  Haipalus,.  and  to  have  advised  the 
people  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  to 
make  nse  of  his  treasure  and  his  troops  for  a 
war  with  Alexander.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  faculties 
of  Demosthenes  had  been  weakened  by  age  be- 
cause he  did  not  see  the  need  of  either  of  tiiese 
alternatives.  It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer 
to  say,  that  a  war,  undertaken  for  Harpalus  and 
bis  stolen  treasure,  would  have  exposed  the 
Athenians  to  the  charge  of  injustice  and  wan- 
ton aggression ;  it  would  have  deprived  them 
of  all  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  the  other  Gre^ 
in  their  quarrel  with  Alexander.  Such,  in  fact, 
is  the  ground  which  Demosthenes  himself  is 
reported  to  have  taken  in  his  first  advice  on 
the  question ;  and  the  event  proved  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  sacrifice  either  of  lib- 
erty or  of  honour.  The  Athenians  did  not  pol- 
lute themselves  by  a  connexion  with  Harpalus ; 
and  they  suffered  no  detriment  from  the  want 
either  of  his  treasure  or  of  his  mercenaries  in 
the  war  which  soon  after  broke  out.  This,  in- 
deed, Demosthenes  could  not  have  foreseen ; 
but  stiU  it  seems  hard  to  charge  a  statesman 
with  incapacity  because  he  did  not  perceive 
that  it  was  impossible  honesty  could  be  the 
best  policy  in  a  case  whe^e  the  event  proved  it 
to  be  so. 

And  yet  it  appears  that  Demosthenes  had  not 
conceded  from  himself  or  from  the  people,  that 
a  war  might  arise  which  would  demand  extra- 
ordinary sacrifices.    He  had  spoken  of  an  oc- 
casion which  might  require  that  they  shojuld 
melt  down  the  ornaments  of  the  women,  their 
plate,  and  even  all  the  treasure  of  the  temples,  t 
This  emergency  can  have  been  no  other  than 
that  which  might  be  looked  for  if  Alexander 
should  not  be  persuaded  by  their  envoys  to  re- 
voke or  modify  this  edict  for  the  return  of  the 
exiles.    One  effect  which  they  bad  to  appre- 
hend from  it  was,  that  their  colonists  who  had 
been  last  planted  in  Samoa,  would  be  forced  to 
resign  their  possessions  to  the  families  of  their 
former  owners.    But  there  was  also  reason  to 
fear  that  it  might  lead  to  a  state  of  things  like 
the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty ;  disputes  must  have 
arisen,  which  would  have  afforded  a  pretext  for 
the  introduction  of  a  Macedonian  garrison  into 
the  city ;  there  would  have  been  no  security 
either  for  public  or  private  rights  but  the  mod- 
eration of  a  powerful  party,  irritated  by  the  re- 
membrance of  past  sufferings,  and  resolved  at 
any  price  to  guard  against  them  for  the  future. 
It  may,  at  least,  be  presumed  that  when  Demos- 
thenes spoke  of  such  sacrifices  as  have  been  just 
mentioned,  his  hearers  must  have  felt  that  the 
occasion  was  worthy  of  them.  That  this  was  the 
prevailing  impression  at  Athens,  is  both  express- 
ly assert^  by  Curtius,t  and  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  burst  of  popular  feeling  which  took  place 
there  immediately  on  the  news  of  Alexander's 
death  ;  and  we   may  easily  believe  Justin's 
statement,^  that  the  publication  of  his  edict  in 
favour  of  the  exiles  led  many  other  states  open- 
ly to  avow  their  resolution  to  maintain  their 

*  By  DravMo,  AI.,  p.  6SS. 

t  Duuucbo*,  p.  99.  t  X.,  S,  8.  ^  xiii.,  9,  9. 


I  liberty  by  arms.    Those  in  which  this  senti- 
l  ment  was  strongest  might  still  well  try  the  ef' 
feet  of  negotiation  before  they  resorted  to  an 
attempt  seemingly  so  desperate. 

It  is  a  different  question,  which  the  meager 
accounts  that  have  been  preserved  of  these 
times  leave  in  great  obscurity,  whether  any 
preparations  for  war  had  actually  been  made 
at  Athens  before  Alexander's  death.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  any  such  measures 
were  taken  untU  the  envoys,  who  had  been 
sent  to  remonstrate  with  lum,  returned  from 
Babylon ;  and  the  interval  between  their  re- 
turn and  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  his  deatii 
cannot  have  been  very  long.  Yet  that  in  this 
interval,  at  least,  something  was  done  with  a 
view  to  a  war,  which  was  believed  to  be  im- 
pending, may  be  regarded  as  nearly  certain.* 
For  it  was  at  this  time  that  a  division  of  the 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  disbanded  by  the 
satraps  in  compliance  with  Alexander's  or- 
ders, was  brought  over  to  Europe  by  the  Athe- 
nian Leosthenes.  f  Leosthenes  himself  had 
been  for  a  time  in  Alexander's  service,^:  and 
though  still  young,  had  gained  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  but  it  seenLS  that  he  had  quitted  it  in 
disgust,^  and  had  already  returned  to  Athens, 
and  that  he  went  over  to  Asia  to  collect  as 
many  as  he  could  of  the  disbanded  troops, 
whom  he  landed  at  Cape  Tienarus.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  he  did  this  without 
some  ulterior  object ;  and  his  connexion  with 
Hyperides — ^the  chief  of  the  Anti-Macedonian 
party,  after  Demosthenes  had  withdrawn— and 
his  subsequent  proceeding,  scarcely  leave 
room  to  doubt  that  the  object  was  to  have  a 
force  in  readiness  to  resist  Antipater  if  he 
should  attempt  to  enforce  Alexander's  edict. 
When  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  reached 
Athens,  Phocion  and  Demades  professed  to 
disbelieve  the  report.  Demades  bade  the  peo- 
ple not  to  listen  to  it ;  such  a  corpse  would 
long  before  have  filled  the  world  with  its 
odour.  Phocion  desired  them  to  have  pa- 
tience ;  and,  when  many  Toices  asseverated 
the  truth  of  the  report,  replied,  "  If  he  is  dead 
to-day,  he  will  still  be  dead  to-morrow,  and 
the  next  day,  so  that  we  may  deliberate  at  our 
leisure,  and  the  more  securely."  But  their 
remonstrances  were  disregarded.  The  council 
of  Five  Hundred  held  a  meeting  with  closed 
doors ;  and  Leosthenes  was  conunissioned 
immediately  to  engage  the  troops  at  Tasnarus, 

*  Though  Grauert  (Analakten,  p.  S38)  has  eertainly  been 
led  into  an  error  on  thia  point  by  an  anachroniam  of  Diodo- 
rua  (xrii.,  Ill)  which  mnit  be  corrected  from  xriii.,  0,  hia 
riew  of  the  atate  of  thinga  at  Athena  leema  in  anbatanoa 
perfectly  correct :  and  theva  ia  no  weight  in  Droyaen'e  ar- 
gument (Al.,  p.  &37),  that  after  the  retirement  of  Ilemoathd- 
nee  no  one  remained  U>  animate  the  people  to  reaiatanee. 
It  doe*  not  appear  that  Hrperides  had  changed  hia  politica ; 
and  it  ia  dear,  both  from  noaaniaa  and  Diodoma,  that  La- 
oethenes  waa  then  at  Athena. 

t  Pannnias,  i.,  St5,  5 ;  viii.,  53,  8.  In  the  laat  panase 
he  erroneously  repreeents  Leoathenea  ae  having  Drought 
over  the  whole,  amounting  to  50,000  men. 

t  Strabo,  iz.,  p.  301,  Ttiuchn.  'AXsUvSpw  rtiS  0afft\ims 
haipos.  Grauert  (Analekt..  p.  933)  eunwcta  that  Strabo 
may  hare  confounded  Leoathenea  with  Leonnatua.  Thia, 
howoTer,  ia  highly  improbable;  but  the  ezpraaaion  may 
mean  no  more  than  ia  atated  in  the  text. 

k  Diodorae,  zrii.,  Ill,^>i4rra  ivrtxtiiievou  tq7s  'AX^ 
6vipov  irpdYfiaoiv.  He  m  deecribed  by  Plutarch  (Phoc, 
23)  as  lutpaKtov.  He  had,  howerer,  been  left  a  widower 
with  children  (Pane.,  i.,  I,  3),  but  waa  juat  on  the  point  of 
marrying  again,  as  appean  from  a  story  found  by  Graaext 
in  Jerome  adv.  Jorin.,  i.,  p.  35. 
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about  8000  men,  but  secretly,  and  in  his  own 
name,  that  Antipater  might  not  suspect  the 
purpose,  and  that  the  people  might  have  the 
more  time  for  other  preparations.  Confirma- 
tion of  the  fact  was  received  shortly  after  from 
the  mouth  of  eyewitnesses,  who  had  been 
present  at  Babylon  when  it  took  place. 

As  soon  as  sUl  doubt  on  this  point  was  re- 
moved, there  was  an  end  of  hesitation  and 
secrecy.  The  popular  feeling  burst  forth,  like 
a  flood  long  pent  up.  Phocion  and  the  orators 
of  the  Macedonian  party  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  stem  it.  Their  influence  was  gone ;  as 
Demades,  before  long,  experienced  to  his  cost. 
None  were  listened  to  but  those  who  recom- 
mended the  most  decided  and  vigorous  meas- 
ures. Hyperides  and  Polyeuctus,  the  early 
coadjutors  of  Demosthenes,  were  now  among 
the  foremost  to  propose  such  as,  if  he  had 
been  present,  he  would  certainly  have  ap- 
proved. It  was  resolved,  without  delay,  to 
send  a  supply  of  arms  and  money  to  Leosthe- 
nes  for  his  levies  at  Tsenarus,  with  directions 
no  longer  to  make  a  secret  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  destined.  The  remainder  of 
the  treasures  of  Harpalus,  and  the  penalties 
which  had  been  recovered,  furnished  the 
means.  It  was  very  important,  now  that  a 
prospect  was  once  more  opened  of  a  general 
confederacy  among  the  Greeks  for  a  national 
cause,  that  Athens  should  immediately  make 
her  determination  known  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble. By  another  decree,  the  people  declared 
itself  ready  to  assert  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
and  to  deliver  the  cities  which  were  held  by 
Macedonian  garrisons ;  for  this  purpose,  a  fleet 
was  to  be  equipped  of  forty  trireme  galleys, 
and  200  of  the  larger  size,  with  four  banks  of 
oars.  All  the  citizens  under  forty  years  of  age 
were  to  arm ;  those  of  seven  tribes  to  prepare 
for  foreign  service,  the  rest  to  remain  at  home 
for  the  defence  of  Attica.  Lastly,  envoys 
were  appointed  to  the  principal  states  of 
Greece,  to  announce  that  Athens  was  a^in, 
as  in  the  days  of  her  ancient  glory,  about  to 
place  herself  in  the  front  of  the  battle  with  the 
common  enemy,  and  to  set  her  last  resources, 
men,  money,  and  ships,  on  the  venture ;  and 
to  exhort  all  who  wished  for  independence  to 
follow  her  example. 

The  success  of  the  Athenian  negotiations 
appears  not  to  have  been  so  great  in  Pelopon- 
nesus as  in  the  northern  states,  though  these 
were  exposed  to  the  enemy's  first  attacks. 
Sparta,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia,  kept  aloof  from 
the  struggle  to  the  end ;  whether  restrained 
by  jealousy  of  Athens,  or  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  last  unfortunate  contest  with  Macedo- 
nia. Messene,  Ells,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  Epidau- 
Tus,  Trcezen,  and  Argos,  joined  the  confed- 
eracy -,  but  even  of  these,  several  appear  to 
have  held  back  until  they  were  encouraged  by 
the  first  success  of  the  other  allies.  In  North- 
em  Greece,  Leosthenes  himself  was  one  of 
the  most  active  and  successfol  envoys.  As 
soon  as  he  had  completed  the  equipment  of 
his  levies  at  Taenarus,  leaving  them,  it  seems, 
under  the  command  of  an  inferior  officer,  he 
went  over  to  -^Jtolia.  He  found  the  -Etolians, 
who  had  been  alarmed  and  incensed  by  Alex- 
ander's threats  about  (Eniadie,  heartily  in- 
clined to  the  national  cause,  and  obtained  a 


promise  of  7000  men.  He  then  proceeded  to 
solicit  aid  from  Locris,  Phocis,  and  others  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  Ahnost  everywhere* 
from  the  borders  of  Macedonia  to  Attica,  a 
good  spirit  prevailed.  The  Thessalians,  in- 
deed, did  not  immediately  declare  themselves, 
but  probably  gave  private  assurances  of  their 
favourable  disposition.  Pelinna  is  mentioned 
as  the  only  town  in  the  north  of  Thessaly 
whicti  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  enter  into  the 
league ;  and  Thebes  in  Pthiotis.  In  the  vale 
of  the  Spercheius,  the  towns  of  Malea  ano  Her- 
aclea  alone  refused  their  aid.  But  the  Dolo- 
pians,  the  mountaineers  of  CEta,  all  the  towns 
of  Doris,  Carystus  in  Eubcea,  the  Locrians  and 
Phocians,  many  of  the  tribes  in  the  western 
valleys  of  Pindus,  as  the  iEnianians,  Alyzae- 
ans,  and  Athamantians,  the  Leucadians,  and  a 
part,  at  least,  it  seems,  of  the  Acamanians, 
sent  their  contingents.  Even  from  beyond  the 
borders  of  Greece,  the  allies  received  some 
auxilUiries :  from  the  Molossian  chief,  Aryp- 
tieus,  who,  however,  afterward  deserted  and 
betrayed  them,  and,  in  very  small  number, 
from  lUyria  and  Thrace.  But  the  policy  by 
which  Thebes  had  been  destroyed,  and  its  ter- 
ritory divided  among  the  Bceotian  towns,  was 
now  attended  with  an  effect  more  disastroos 
to  Greece  than  the  conqueror  could  have  fore- 
seen. It  was  known  that  the  success  of  the 
Greeks  would  be  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  Thebes :  the  Theban  exiles  probably  formed 
a  strong  body  in  the  Greek  army ;  and  hence 
the  BoROtians,  though  surround^  on  all  sides 
by  the  forces  of  the  confederacy,  zealously  ad- 
hered to  the  Macedonian  cause,  which  was 
that  of  their  private  interest,  and  their  inveter- 
ate hatred  to  the  fallen  city. 

The  movements  of  Leosthenes,  before  the 
opening  of  the  campaign,  are  very  imperfectly 
reported  by  our  extant  authors.  It  might  be 
supposed,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
described  by  Diodorus,  that  he  never  returned 
to  Athens.  This,  however,  is  highly  improba- 
ble in  itself;  and  it  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
Plutarch's  anecdotes  that  he  came  back  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  he  had  collected,  and  that  he 
had  to  encounter  strenuous  opposition  from 
Phocion  and  others,  who  dreaded  the  sacrifices 
and  risk  of  the  war.  The  language  attributed 
to  Phocion  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and 
views  of  his  party,  though  we  need  not  adopt 
the  assertion  of  Diodorus,  that  this  party  inclu- 
ded ail  the  men  of  property  in  Athens.  Pho- 
cion affected  to  sneer  at  the  young  general, 
who  spoke  in  a  high  and  confident  strain  of  his 
performances  and  prospects.  "  Your  speeches, 
young  man,*'  he  said,  "  are  like  cypress-trees, 
stately  and  lofty,  but  bearing  no  firuit.*'  And 
when  Ijcostfaenes  was  provoked  to  ask,  wlmt 
benefit  Athens  had  reaped  from  Phocion's  gen- 
eralship during  the  many  years  that  he  had 
borne  the  title,  "  It  has  been  no  small  one,'* 
he  replied,  *<  that  our  fellow-citizens  have  been 
buried  in  their  own  graves."  Again,  Hjrperides 
asked  him,  When  he  would  advise  the  Atheni- 
ans to  go  to  war  1  '*  Whenever,"  was  the  an 
swer,  "  I  shall  see  the  young  willing  to  keep 
their  ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute  their  money, 
and  the  orators  to  abstain  from  that  of  the  pub- 
lic." The  armament  collected  by  Leosthenes, 
which  excited  general  admiration,  produced  no 
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Bucb  effect  on  Phocion ;  and  when  he  was  ask- 
ed what  he  thought  of  the  preparations  now, 
he  replied  that  they  werd  well  enough  for  a  sin- 
gle heat,  but  that  he  feared  for  the  end  of  the 
race,  seeing  that  the  city  had  no  more  money, 
or  ships,  or  men,  to  carry  on  the  contest  wiUi, 
if  these  should  be  lost.* 

Diodorus,  apparently  following  the  opinion  of 
an  author  who  considered  Phocion  as  repre- 
senting the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Greece,'Or 
who  judged  of  the  undertaking  from  the  event, 
asserts  that  the  most  intelligent  Greeks  con- 
demned the  rashness  of  the  Athenians,  who 
had  not  even  taken  a  lesson  from  the  fate  of 
Thebes,  but,  in  their  eagerness  for  glory,  heed- 
less of  consequences,  had  rushed  into  a  prema- 
ture and  unnecessary  conflict  with  an  irresisti- 
ble power.    If,  however,  it  is  once  admitted 
that  it  was  desirable  for  Greece  to  shake  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke — and  this,  according  to 
Diodorus,  none  of  those  intelligent  Greeks  was 
base  enough  to  deny — ^it  seems  that  something 
may  be  said  to  vindicate  the  Athenians  from 
the  charge  of  extreme  imprudence.     It  may 
be  admitted  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  most  oth- 
ers, they  were  guided  rather  by  an  instinctive 
love  of  freedom  than  by  sober  calculations  of 
expedience,  as  the  Rhodians,  who,  on  the  news 
of  Alexander's  death,  immediately  expelled  the 
Macedonian  garrison  from  their  city ;  but  Pho- 
cion himself  could  not  point  out  any  time  when 
they  might  make  the  attempt  with  a  fairer 
prospect  of  success.    He  could  only  taunt  the 
people  with  their  presumed  unfitness  for  any 
great  enterprise :  a  sneer  which,  so  far  as  it 
contained  any  truth,  would  be  always  equally 
true,  but  which,  as  applied  to  the  questioi),  was 
triumphantly  refuted  by  the  event.     But  the 
deeper  the  admiration  and  the  fear  with  which 
the  Greeks  had  been  impressed  by  Alexander's 
genius  and  fortune,  the  more,  excusable  was  it 
that  they  should  believe  his  premature  death 
would  be  inunediately  followed  by  the  total  dis« 
solution  of  his  huge  empire.    The  news  of  his 
death  must  have  been  accompanied  by  some 
accounts,  probably  exaggerated,  of  the  subse- 
quent tumults  and  beginning  of  a  civil  war  at 
Babylon ;  and  even  the  composition,  by  which 
the  throne  was  to  be  shared  between  an  idiot 
and  an  infant  yet  unborn,  did  not  hold  out  much 
promise  of  permanent  tranquillity.    The  more 
was  known  of  the  character  of  Alexander's 
principal  officers,  the  less  likely  must  it  have 
seemed  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  such  an 
adjustment.    It  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  be  too  much  occupied  with  their  own 
contests  for  power  to  be  able  to  afford  aid  to 
Antipater,  even  if  there  were  not  some  who 
found  it  suited  their  interest  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Greeks.    Macedonia  itself — almost 
drained  of  its  military  population  by  Alexander's 
incessant  demands* — ^had  never  been  weaker, 
never  more  threatened  by  its  northern  and 
western  neighbours.    It  was  not  extravagant 
to  hope  that  the  war  might  be  ended  in  one 
short  campaign,  which  would  raise  Greece  to 
the  rank  of  an  independent  and  formidable 
■  I  I       I .  .1        »■      ... 

*  la  Vit.  X.  Or.,  Um  Mine  aaatiment  and  image  (contrast 
of  vrditav  and  ioMx^v)  w  attribntad  to  Damoatbenea,  gn 
the  oocaaioQ  of  Aatipatar's  dsfeat ;  and  Agasistiatiia  is  na- 
ttied  ma  tha  friend  to  whom,  Pemoathenea  ezpraaaed  hie 

t  Diodor.,  rriii.^  IS. 


power.    The  singular  combination  of  clrcum* 
stances  through  which  this  was  frustrated  pro 
ved  that  it  had  not  been  rashly  conceived. 

Antipater  received  the  tidings  of  Alexander's 
death — to  him  no  mournful  event — nearly  at 
the  same  time  with  those  of  che  movements  in 
Greece.  His  situation  was  one  of  great  diffi* 
culty  and  danger ;  and  it  appears  that  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  soothe  the  Athenians,  and  to  per- 
suade them  to  peace ;  for  it  was  probably  on 
this  occasion  that,  when  his  envoys  extolled 
the  mildness  of  his  character,  Hyperides  an- 
swered, We  do  not  want  a  mild  master.*  An- 
tipater can  only  have  hoped  to  gain  time  by  this 
step,  and  he  greatly  needed  it.  The  whole 
force  immediately  at  his  disposal  was  smaQ, 
and,  if  he  marched  against  Greece,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  leave  a  part  of  it  for  the  protection 
of  Macedonia.  He  had  no  clear  prospect  of 
aid  but  from  one  quarter,  and  that  a  distant 
one ;  for  Craterus,  with  his  army  of  veterana, 
had  advanced  no  farther  than  Cilicia ;  and,  how- 
ever he  might  be  induced  to  quicken  his  march, 
it  would  be  long  before  he  could  reach  the  the- 
atre of  war.  Nevertheless,  Antipater  deter- 
mined not  to  wait  for  re-enforcements,  nor  to 
remain  on  the  defensive,  but  to  seek  the  enemy. 
The  force  which  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  amounted  to  no  more  than  18,000  foot 
and  600  horse.  It  might  seem  that  he,  rather 
than  the  Athenians,  was  acting  rashly,  when, 
with  so  small  an  army,  he  ventured  to  invade 
Greece ;  and  perhaps  he  relied  somewhat  too 
confidently  on  the  superiority  of  the  Macedonia 
an  discipline  «nd  tactics,  and  on  the  recollection 
of  his  victory  over  Ams.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  he  emulated  on  the  support  of 
the  Thessalians,  anVprobably  of  some  other 
northern  states ;  and  he  might  hope,  by  a  rapid 
movement,  to  crush  the  confederacy  before  it 
had  collected  its  forces,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent 
It  from  receiving  fresh  accessions  of  strength. 
He  had  also  ordered  Sippas,  whom  he  lefl  to 
supply  his  place  in  Macedonia,  to  levy  troops 
with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  may  have  ex- 
pected to  be  speedily  re-enforced  by  these  re- 
cruits, t  His  coffTers  were  well  filled,  for  he  had 
received  a  large  supply  of  treasure  from  Alex\ 
ander ;  and  the  fleet  which  had  brought  it  over, 
consisting  of  110  galleys,  remained  with  him, 
and  was  now  ordered  to  attend  the  operations 
of  the  army. 

Thermopylae  was  the  place  appointed  for  the 
rendezvous  of  the  allies — a  position  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  cover  their  own  territory, 
and  to  prevent  a  junction  between  the  enemy 
and  the  Boeotians.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  tardi- 
ness which  Demosthenes  so  often  complained 
of,  that  the  contingents  of  the  northern  states 
were  assembled  before  the  Athenian  troops  had 
begun  their  march.  Leosthenes  had  joined 
them  with  his  mercenaries,  and,  perhaps,  with 
all  the  Peloponnesian  levies.  He  was  elected 
commander-in-chief,  not  more  in  honour  of  Ath- 
ens than  on  account  of  the  confidence  whi<di 
was  reposed  in  his  abilities. t    The  Athenians. 

*  Tit.  X.  Or.,  HTpeiidaa,  p.  850i  A.,  ok  dtiiuBa  xpnvrm 
owaarov. 

t  That  thej  warn  not  aappoaed  to  be  needed^  aa  Drojaett 
rapreBonta,  p.  87,  for  the  defeaoa  of  Macedonia,  aeami  to 
follow  from  the  ezprearion  of  Diodorua,  Kviii.j  IS,  io^  or  Da 
ri4Snif  roi>(  imrovt.  t  Panaaniaa,  i.,  515,  5. 
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could  spare  no  more  than  6000  infantry;  and 
50(S  cavalry,  of  Attic  troops :  to  these  they 
added  2000  mercenaries.  But  now  the  Boeo- 
tians, encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  tidings  of 
Antipater's  approach,  collected  their  forces  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  this  little  army,  and  en- 
camped near  Platiea,  no  doubt  in  very  superior 
numbers,  to  watch  the  passes  of  Cithaeron. 
Leosthenes,  apprized  of  their  movement,  hast- 
ened with  a  division  of  his  troops  to  the  relief  of 
his  countrymen,  effected  a  junction  with  them, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  enemy.  He  gained  a 
complete  victory,  raised  a  trophy,  and  returned, 
with  this  happy  omen  of  more  important  suc- 
cess, to  his  camp. 

Antipater  wa»  joined  on  his  march  by  a 
strong  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry,  under  Meno 
of  Pharsalus,  which  gave  him,  in  this  arm,  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  allies.  He  drew 
up  his  forces,  it  seems,  in  the  vale  of  the  Sper- 
cheius,  and  offered  battle.  Jjeosthenes  did  not 
wait  to  be  attacked.  It  is  possible  that  he 
may  have  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
Thessalian  general.  But  his  army  was  30,000 
strong ;  and  it  may  have  been  the  sight  of  his 
superior  force  that  fixed  Meno*s  wavering  in- 
clination. The  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided 
by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  which  went  over  in 
the  heat  of  the  battle  to  the  Greeks.*  We  are 
not  informed  what  loss  Antipater  sufierBd ;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  attempt  to  retreat 
through  Thessaly.  He  looked  about  for  the 
nearest  place  of  refuge,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  town  of  Lamia,  which  stood  in  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Othrys,  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea,  began  to  repair  the 
fortifications,  and  laid  in  a  supply  of  arms  and 
provisions,  furnished  perhaps  by  the  fleet, 
nis  only  remaining  hope  was.  that  he  might  be 
able  to  sustain  a  siege  until  succours  should 
arrive.  Leosthenes  immediately  proceeded  to 
fortify  a  camp  near  the  town,  and,  after  having 
in  vain  challenged  the  enemy  to  a  fresh  en- 
gagement, made  several  attempts  to  take  it  by 
assault  But  the  place  was  too  strong,  the  gar- 
rison too  numerous;  the  assailants  were  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  many  lives ;  and  at 
length  he  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a  blockade. 

Antipater  had  no  reason  to  be  much  ashamed 
of  his  defeat,  nor  the  Greeks  to  be  very  proud 
of  their  victory ;  but  it  everywhere  produced  a 
great  effect  on  the  public  mind.  It  was  the 
first  advantage  that  had  been  gained  for  many 
years  over  the  Macedonian  arms,  which  were 
beginning,  perhaps,  to  be  thought  invincible ; 
and  it  had  certainly  reduced  an  enemy,  late  the 
master  of  Greece,  to  a  state  of  extreme  dis- 
tress and  danger.  At  Athens  the  news  was 
received  with  boundless  exultation ;  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  festal  processions;  the 
altars  smoked  with  continued  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving.  The  orators  who  had  advocated 
the  war  loudly  triumphed  in  the  seeming  fulfil- 
ment of  their  sangmne  predictions.  Phocion 
alone,  perhaps,  among  those  who  wished  weU 
to  their  country,  would  take  no  part  in  the  uni- 
▼ersal  joy,  and  did  not  suppress  his  gloomy 


_*  I>>2doru«,  xinii.,  1«,  dittinoU^  npraMnU  the  deMition 
«  tha  Thenalian  cavalry  as  having  caoaed  tha  ]om  of  the 
tattle  ;  and  it  is  snrpriaiiig  that  Droyaen  Bhoold  have  adopt- 
ed the  auppoaition  more  honourable  to  the  Gieeka,  that  the 
nctorv  was  the  cause  of  the  desertion. 


forebodings.  As  the  glad  tidings  flowed  in,  he 
bitterly  asked, "  When  shall  we  have  done  con- 
quering 1"  And  when  he  was  asked  whether 
he  could  have  desired  better  success  for  nm^ 
self,  replied,  "No;  but  better  counsels."* 
The  confidence  of  the  people  was  raised  to  its 
utmost  height  by  an  embassy  from  Antipater, 
by  which  he  sued  for  peace.  We  are  not  in- 
formed what  terms  he  proposed ;  but  his  over- 
tures were  probably  treated  as  a  sign  of  de- 
spair. The  people  looked  upon  him  as  already 
in  their  power,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
surrender  at  discretion,  f  Yet  they  did  not  Te> 
lax  their  efforts,  but  made  use  of  the  advantage 
they  had  gained  to  procure  additional  strength 
for  the  conmion  cause.  Polyeuctus  was  sent 
with  other  envoys  into  Peloponnesus,  to  rouse 
the  states  which  had  hitherto  remained  neu- 
tral to  action.  Here  he  was  opposed  by  some 
of  the  traitors  whom  Athens  had  lately  cast  out 
from  her  bosom ;  but  he  was  seconded  by  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  his  old  colleague  De- 
mosthenes. 

As  soon  as  Alexander's  death  released  the 
Athenians  from  the  restraint  which  his  power 
had  imposed  on  them,  the  orators  of  the  Mace- 
donian party,  deprived  of  the  foreign  stay  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  leaned,  sank  under 
the  contempt  and  indignation  of  the  people, 
and  several  of  them  paid  the  penalty  of  their 
former  insolence  and  baseness.  Dem&des  was, 
perhaps,  most  mildly  treated  in  proportion  to 
his  offences.  The  remembrance  of  some  good 
offices  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  in 
times  of  calamity  might  plead  in  his  behalf; 
his  very  impudence  rendered  his  servility  less 
odious ;  since,  at  least,  he  could  not  be  charged 
with  treachery  or  dissimulation ;  and  his  ex- 
traordinary talents,  in  which  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge even  Demosthenes  as  his  superior,), 
had  more  than  their  due  weight  with  such  a 
people  as  the  Athenians.  Yet  he  was  brought 
to  trial  on  several  indictments ;  among  others, 
as  the  author  of  the  decree  which  conferred 
divine  honours  on  Alexander,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  to  a  fine  often  talents ;  a  very  tri- 
fling sum  for  his  means;  especially  if,  as 
seems  probable,  the  penalty  which  he  had  in- 
curred for  the  bribe  he  took  from  Harpalus  huad 
been  remitted.  But  the  most  important  effect 
of  the  sentences  passed  on  him  appear  to  have 
been,  that  he  was  partially  disfranchised,  so  as 
to  be  made  incapable  of  taking  part  in  public 
affairs.  The  bronze  statues,  dso,  with  which 
he  had  been  honoured,  and  the  city  disgraced,^ 
were  melted  down,  and  applied  to  purposes 
the  most  expressive  of  contempt  and  loathing 
for  the  original. II  He,  however,  remained  at 
Athens  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth,  waiting  till  the  accomplishment  of  Pho- 
cion*s  denunciations  should  raise  him  once 
more  out  of  his  ignominious  obscurity,  and 
should  compel  the  people  to  listen  to  his  voice. 
The  timeserving  Pytheas,  the  prosecutor  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  witty  glutton  Callim^ 
don,T  who  had  been  accused  by  Demosthenes 

•  Hut.,  Phoc.,  as.    Timol.,  0.    f  Diodonia,  xviii.,  18. 

t  Plat.,  Demoeth.,  10, 1 1,  explained  by  Prae.  Rein.  Qer^ 
7.  4  Dinarchus,  Demoath.,  (  104. 

II  Plutarch,  Reis.  Ger.  Pr.,  S7,  robf  Aifpdiov  Uvipiavrut) 
carnorff veov  lif  apitSa. 

5' rficknamed  h  Kdpafoiitnm  his  favoarite  shelliidi 
(Athenaos,  iii.,  57.)    Ue  belonged  to  tM  Sixty,  a  club  «f 
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of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  ex- 
iles at  Megara,  were  also  convicted,  we  know 
not  on  what  charges,  and  were  obliged,  either 
by  sentence  of  banishment,  or  to  escape  worse 
evils,  to  quit  Athens.  They  now  threw  aside 
the  mask,  openly  entered  into  the  service  of 
Macedonia,  and  were  employed  by  Antipater  to 
counteract  ihe  influence  of  the  Athenian  en- 
voys in  Peloponnesus  with  sdl  the  power  of 
their  oratory. 

Demosthenes  had  not  resigned  himself  so 
contentedly  as  iEschines  to  perpetual  exile. 
It  was,  perhaps,  a  weakness,  but  one  which 
does  not  lower  him  in  our  esteem,  that  he  met 
the  thought  of  it  with  less  courage  than  that  of 
death.    He  lingered  mournfully,  we  are  told, 
and  impatiently  waiting  for  a  change  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  see,  on  the  coast 
of  TrcBzen,  or  the  cliflfs  of  iEgina,*  where  he 
could  still  gaze  on  Athens,  and  might  distin- 
guish many  scenes  which  recalled  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  most  glorious  days.    Sometimes,  it 
is  said,  he  gave  vent  to  his  grief  in  bitter  com- 
plaints, wWch  would  have  been  worthier  of 
Phocion ',  as  when,  fixing  his  eye  on  the  Acrop- 
ohs,  he  was  heard  to   exclaim,  "Goddess, 
what  favourites  hast  thou  chosen!  the  owl, 
the  serpent,  and  the  Athenian  people.''    The 
young  men  who  sought  his  society,  he  would 
warn  to  shun  that  public  life  which  he  had  too 
late  discovered  to  be  beset  with  fear,  and  envy, 
and  danger,  worse  than  death  itself.    But  when 
he  heard  of  the  successes  of  Leosthenes,  when 
he  learned  that  an  Athenian  embassy  was  ma- 
king the  circuit  of  Peloponnesus  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  national  independence,  and  that  it 
was  thwarted  at  every  step  by  Antipater's 
hirelings,  his  despondency  and  resentment  van- 
ished ;  he  quitted  his  retreat,  joined  the  en- 
voys, and  accompanied  them  to  the  end  of  their 
mission.    To  him  it  owed  its  most  important 
results.    He  repelled  the  calumnies  of  I^heas, 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  resort  to  general  in- 
vectives against  Athens  for  the  service  of  his 
employer,  t^  The  Arcadian  congress  was  the 
most  celebrated  scene  of  their  contests ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  Demosthenes  not  onl} 
overcame  Pytheas  in  debate,  but  prevailed  on 
the  Arcadians  to  abandon  the  Macedonian  alli- 
ance.t    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  they 
sent  any  succours  to  their  countrymen.^    But 
Sicyon,  Argos,  and  even  Corinth  are  mention- 
ed among  the  states  which  were  brought  over 
to  the  league  by  his  eloquence.il 

There  may  be  an  error  as  to  some  of  these 
names ;  but  that  his  activity  and  success  have 
not,  on  the  whole,  been  exaggerated,  is  proved 
by  the  consequences  which  ensued  to  himself 

joke-maken,  ahout  which  Atheiueas,  zir.,  S,  haa  aome  ca- 
rioaa  detaila. 

*  Schlomer,  i.,  3,  p.  384,  obaerves :  Demosthenef,  it  ia 
well  known,  tied  to  Megan.  Sot  indeed,  says  Jastin,  xiii., 
5 ;  but  the  place  where  the  exiles  of  the  Macedonian  party 
'men  asaemblcd  was  oertainly  not  that  which  he  would 
have  choaen  for  his  sojonra.  Plutarch*!  authority  ia  iafi- 
aitely  preferable. 

t  Phylarchns  in  Pint.,  Dem.,  S7.  Pytheaa  compared  an 
Athenian  embassy  to  asses'  milk,  which  nevar  oomes  but 
so«o  a  sick  bouse.  Demosthenes  retorted.  Yes :  as  a  rem- 
edy, t  Vit.  X.  Or.,  p.  840,  C. 

k  Joatin.,  xiii.,  5, 10. 

I  Paaaanias,  riii.,  0,  S,  expressly  says  that  they  remain* 
ed  Reotnd ;  oz^  thia  scoonnt  seems  so  much  more  ooafonn- 
«oIe  to  the  known  bias  of  the  Arcadian  politics,  that  it  is 
easy  v»  see  why  the  other  should  be  thought  more  ac- 


The  people  was  touched  with  gratitude  and  ad* 
miration  by  the  report  of  his  zeal  and  his  ser- 
vices *    His  kinsman,  Demon,  took  advantage 
of  the  general  feeling  to  propose  a  decree  for 
his  recall.    It  was  passed,  and  not  in  the  form 
of  an  act  of  grace,  but  of  a  respectful  invitation. 
A  vessel  was  sent,  by  public  authority,  to  bring 
him  over  from  the  place  of  his  sojourn.    When 
it  returned  with  him  to  Piraeas,  a  solemn  pro- 
cession, headed  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
priests,  came  down  to  greet  him,  and  to  escort 
him  back  to  the  city.    He  now  again  raised  his 
hands — perhaps  to  the  goddess  whom  he  had 
unjustly  reproached — and  congratulated  himself 
on  a  return  so  much  happier  than  that  of  Alci- 
biades,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  the  free  good  will 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  not  extorted  from  their 
fears.    It  was,  indeed,  a  day  of  glory  so  pure — 
not  to  be  effaced  by  a  thousand  scandalous  an- 
ecdotes— ^that  he  might  gladly  have  consented 
to  the  price  which  he  afterward  paid  for  it.   The 
penalty  to  which  he  had  been  condemned  still 
remained  to  be  discharged ;  and  it  was  one  of 
those  obligations  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be 
legally  cancelled.     But  Demon  contrived  an 
expedient  to  reconcile  law  and  equity.     He 
carried  a  decree  by  which  fifty  talents  were  as- 
signed to  Demosthenes  from  the  treasury,  nom- 
inaUy  to  defray  the  cost  of  an  altar,  which  was 
annually  adorned  at  the  public  expense  for  one 
of  the  festivals. 

But  these  bright  gleams  of  joy  and  hope  were 
soon  to  be  overcast.  The  Greeks  had  been 
victorious  in  the  first  stage  of  the  race,  but  that 
which  was  to  decide  the  contest  still  remained,, 
and  it  was  destined  to  be  a  series  of  reverses. 
Antipater*s  fortune  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
point ;  i^  was  now  to  be  gradually  gaining  the 
ascendant.  The  first  disaster  which  befell  the 
Greek  cause  was  the  death  of  Leosthenes. 
Antipater  had  directed  a  sally  against  the  be- 
siegers, who  were  employed  in  the  work  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  A  sharp  combat  took  place;! 
and  Leosthenes,  hastening  up  to  the  support  of 

B,  -  _         _       ^ —        — 

*  So  Jastin,  ;uii.,  5, 1 1,  and  Plntarch,  Demoeth.,  27,  Vit. 
X.  Or.,  p.  848,  C.  Droysen  rejects  these  testimonies,  and 
places  the  return  of  Demosthenes  after  the  death  of  Leos- 
thenes,  chiefly  because  in  the  sixth  letter,  which  he  be- 
lisTos  to  be  genuine,  Demosthenes  is  made  to  mention  An- 
tipUilns  as  commander-in-chief.  I  can  see  nothing  in  that 
letter,  except  its  brevity  and  dryness,  that  entitles  it  to  such 
confidence.  But  if  it  was  written  by  Demosthenes,  it  must 
hare  been  still  later  than  Droysen  himself  supposes ;  for  the 
battle  alluded  to  in  it  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  that  of 
Crannon,  or,  at  the  earliest,  that  in  which  Leonnatus  fell. 
The  whole  groundwork  of  the  letter  seems  as  absurd  as  any 
that  was  ever  invented  by  a  soohist.  Whatever  the  battle 
was,  could  the  Athenians  need  to  be  informed  about  it  by 
an  eyewitness  sent  to  them  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  Deinoe- 
thenesl  Drorsen  does  not  explain  how  it  happened  that 
the  recall  of  Demosthenes  was  delayed  so  long  as  he  sup* 
poeea  was  the  case.  Ho  tells  us,  mdeed— though  withoot 
any  evidence— of  suspicions  entertained  against  Demosthe- 
nes by  his  own  party,  which,  however,  were  removed  by 
the  zeal  he  showed  on  the  occasion  of  the  embassy  to  Pel^ 

Konesus.  YHxat,  then,  either  delayed  or  finally  procured 
s  recall!  Droysen  intimates  that  his  letters  may  have 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  But,  not  to  notice  the  arbi- 
trariness of  this  assumptaoQ,  it  seems  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  enthnsiastio  reoeption  th^  orator  met  with  indi- 
cates the  impresdon  made  on  the  peoiple  by  recent  services, 
rather  than  a  fitvonr  obtained  with  difficulty  by  written  as- 
surances of  his  good  will,  and  a  state  of  public  feeling  in 
which  joy  and  hope  were  predominant. 

t  The  comparison  in  Pansanias  (iii.,  6, 1)  with  the  bat- 
tles of  Lenctra  and  Delium  is  a  bttle  strange,  but  must 
probably  be  understood  to  refer,  not  to  the  importance  of 
this  trifling  engagement,  but  to  the  subsequent  disasteia» 
which  Pausanias  elsewhere  (i.,  S9, 5)  attributes  to  the  Iom 
of  Leosthenes. 
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his  men,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  stone 
from  an  engine,  fell  senseless,  and  was  carried 
back  to  the  camp,  where  he  died,  the  third  day 
after.  He  was  buried,  Diodorous  says,  with 
heroic  honours ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  in 
this  respect  he  was  distinguished  from  the  other 
cit4!£en8  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  were 
afterward  interred  with  the  usual  pomp  in  the 
same  ground  which  contained  the  sepulchres  of 
the  ancient  heroes.  The  funeral  oration  was 
delivered  by  Hyperides.  Diodorus  thought  it 
incredible  that  this  task  should  have  beeu  as* 
signed  to  him,  unless  in  the  absence  of  Demos- 
thenes. But  Demosthenes  had  discharged  it 
on  a  former  occasion ;  the  honour  might  seem 
more  properly  due  to  Hyperides,  both  as  a  prin- 
cipal mover  of  the  war,  and  on  account  of  his 
close  intimacy  with  Leosthenes.*  Even  in  el- 
oquence he  was  esteemed  by  his  contempora- 
ries little  inferior  to  Demosthenes;  and  he 
seems  to  have  been  roused  by  the  theme,  and 
by  the  presence  of  the  great  master,  whom  he 
had  heard  in  the  same  place,  to  an  extraordi- 
nary display  of  his  art.  A  fragment  has  been 
spared — one  of  the  very  few  that  remain  of  his 
works — ^which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  this 
speech,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  the  admiration 
it  excited.  It  offers  consolation  to  the  survi- 
vers  in  the  deathless  glory  of  their  lost  friends, 
which  was  sufficient  to  compensate  for  length 
of  days,  and  for  every  blessing  of  life.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  anything  new  on  such  a  topic, 
hut  the  concluding  sentence  is  remarkable.  **  If 
death  is  as  the  state  of  those  who  have  not  been 
bom,  they  are  released  from  disease,  and  grief, 
and  from  all  the  accidents  to  which  the  life  of 
man  is  liable ;  but  if,  as  we  suppose,  there  re- 
main in  the  unseen  world  sense,  and  capacity 
of  divine  favour,  none  can  have  a  better  title  to 
it  than  those  who  have  vindicated  the  profaned 
majesty  of  the  gods."  If  this  was  an  allusion 
to  Alexander's  impiety,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
language,  which  would  have  appeared  extrava- 
gant in  a  political  discussion,  might  very  well 
suit  this  kind  of  sacred  oratory. 

It  remained  to  be  considered  who  should  take 
the  place  of  Leosthenes.  The  choice,  we  find, 
was  left  without  dispute  to  Athens.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  any  should  have  thought 
of  Phocion ;  yet  we  are  informed  that  there 
was  a  strong  disposition  to  appoint  him.  His 
political  opponents  dreaded,  with  reason,  to  see 
such  a  trust  committed  to  a  man  who  avowed 
such  sentiments.  One  of  them  ironically  pro- 
fessed that,  as  an  old  friend,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  expose  so  precious  a  life  to  such  a  risk. 
Phocion  disclaimed  his  acquaintance,  but  thank- 
ed him  for  his  good  offices.  Antiphilus,  a  young 
man  who  had  acquired  high  reputation  for  cour- 
age and  military  skill,  received  the  command. 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  succours  were  ap- 
proaching for  the  relief  of  Antipater.  Leonna- 
tus  had  come  down  to  take  possession  of  his 
satrapy,  with  instructions  from  Perdiccas  to 
aid  Eumenes  in  the  conquest  of  Cappadocia  ; 
for  it  was  known  that  Ariarathes  would  not  be 
easily  overpowered ;  and  Antigonus  was  direct- 
ed to  co-operate  with  them  for  that  purpose. 
He,  however,  had  higher  aims,  and  paid  no  at- 

*  Which  led  Plntarch  (De  Fnt.  Ani.»  19)  to  couple  them 
together,  in  a  manner,  howeTer,  which  doea  not  imply  more 
iMa  a  political  friendahio. 


tention  to  the  regent's  orders.    The  hopes  ai 
Eumenes,  therefore,  rested  wholly  on  Leonna- 
tus,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  Hellespont,  still 
professed  his  intention  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition.   But,  if  he  was  ever  in  earnest  aboul 
this  enterprise,  he  was  soon  diverted  from  it  by 
other  projects.    He  had  entered  into  a  secret 
correspondence  with  Oiympias,  who,  being  in 
open  enmity  with  Antipater,  and  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  recent  arrangements,  desired 
to  form  an  alliance,  through  her  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, the  widowed  queen  of  Epirus,  with  some 
one  powerful  enough  to  protect  her  interests. 
The  history  of  such  negotiations  is  seldom  ac- 
curately known ;  it  only  appears  that  Leonnatus 
received  a  letter  from  Cleopatra,  in  which  she 
promised  him  her  hand  if  he  came  to  Pella  ;* 
with  a  sufficient  force,  it  must  be  supposed,  to 
overpower  Antipater,  and  to  secure  the  throne 
of  Macedonia  for  himself.    He  was  a  man  of 
sanguine  temper,  as  well  as  of  towering  ambi- 
tion, and  eagerly  grasped  at  the  offisr.    While 
he  was  occupied  with  this  scheme,  but  was  stiU 
believed  to  be  preparing  for  the  expedition 
against  Ariarathes,  he  received  a  message  from 
Antipater,  now  blocked  up  in  Lamia,  to  implore 
bis  speediest  succour.    Antipater's  envoy  had 
probably  been  chosen  on  account  of  his  personal 
enmity  to  Eumenes.    It  was  Hecatsus,  the  ty- 
rant of  Cardia,  against  whom  Eumenes  was 
known  to  have  exerted  all  his  influence  with 
Alexander,  though  without  effect ;  and  be  was 
empowered  to  offer  the  hand  of  one  of  Antipa- 
ter's daughterst  to  Leonnatus.    Eumenes  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  Leoimatus  from  compli- 
ance with  this  request:  and  professed  to  con- 
sider his  own  life  as  in  aanger  from  the  enmity 
of  Antipater  and  Hecatsus.    Leonnatus  there- 
fore  thought  he  might  safely  trust  him  with  the 

*  Plut.,  Eom.,  S.  If,  aa  Droysen  anumet  (Nachf.,  i.,  p. 
68),  Memnon,  ia  his  Hisloxy  of  Heraclea  (Photiua,  St9i,  a., 
6),  had  really  sopposed  that  Cleopatra  had  talcen  up  her 
reaidence  at  Sarais  in  her  brothers  lifetime,  it  would  only 
seem  to  follow  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  since  the  place 
of  Cleopatra's  residence  is  not  mentioned  in  the  extract  ftwa 
Memnon,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  suppose  a  oontradictian 
between  him  and  Plutarch. 

t  A.ocordins:  to  Diodorus  (xviii.,  IS),  Antipater,  before  lie 
set  out  from  Macedonia,  sent  to  PhiUftas,  who  had  recei-v«d 
the  satrapy  of  the  Hellespontino  Phrygiadrods  4>iAi&rav  r^ 
stXti^ra  oarpaTttav  ri^  l^'  ^fWtfoirdvTut  Tpu^'/av),  to  ask 
for  succour,  offering  him  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughter*. 
Weaseling  natunilly  snspects  that  the  name  of  Leonutua, 
to  whom  alone  such  a  description  appears  to  be  ap^cable^ 
should  be  substituted  for  that  of  Philutas.    But  ^oysen 
(Nachf.,  i.,  p.  66)  objects  to  the  alteration  on  three  grovutds  i 
1.  At  the  time  when  Diodoms  mentions  the  embaasy,  L^e- 
onnatus  had  not  taken  possession  of  his  goTermuenk.     9. 
The  message  brought  by  Hccateus  ofter  Aalipater  was 
blocked  up  in  Lamia  appears  to  have  been  the  nrst  wliich 
Leonnatus  received  from  Antipater.    3.  Leonnatoa  irata  a 
man  of  too  high  rank  and  too  aspiring  views  to  be  tenipted 
by  the  offer  of  a  daughter  of  Aniipater.    None  of  these  ax^ 
guments  seems  to  have  the  smallest  weight.     1.  Diodoros 
appears  to  have  committed  an  anachronism  exactly  o£  tlie 
same  kind  as  that  which  Droysen  himself  observes  witb  re- 
gard to  Le<}sthenes  (xvii.,  HI,  compared  with  xviii.,  9}. 
This  would  be  far  less  surprising  than  that  he  shoaJd   ao 
have  described  Philotas,  after  having  mentioned  in  c  9  OaaA 
the  Ilellespontine  satrapy  was  given  to  Leonnatus ;  and  Ad- 
rian in  Photius  (p.  696)  savs,  that  the  satrapy  given  to  L«<Mk- 
natus  had  before  been  held  fint  by  Galas,  and  afterwaand  bw 
Demarchus.  8.  Certainly  the  first  embassy  which  LeonnsiAiis 
received  from  Antipater  appears  to  have  been  that  broixs-l&t 
by  Hecatffius ;  and  Diodorus,  when  he  relates  it  (xviii.,  14), 
seems,  by  the  use  of  the  participle  {vapaytvofuvov  irfA;  <k^t^v 
'KKarahv  irpto6toroV,  km  ieofiivov  fioitj$^t),  to  refer   to 
his  previous  statement,  c.  18,  Sttnipmn  . .  irphf  ^tKt&r^^ 
.  .  iliQv  PoifSHcat.    Z.  Unless  Leonnatus  had  been  a  hi^fti. 
er  or  more  ambitions  personage  than  Perdicrss,  or  PtiAmtw^y 
or  Craterus,  an  alliance  with  Antipater  might  weU   "         * 
been  thought  a  deairablB  object  for  nin. 
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secret,  let  bim  see  Cleopatra's  letters,  and  as- 
sured him  that  his  intentions  were  nothing  less 
than  friendly  to  Antipater.  But  the  project  did 
not  at  all  suit  the  views  of  Eumenes,  who  saw 
that  he  should  probably  forfeit  his  satrapy  with 
the  patronage  of  Perdiccas ;  and  felt  no  confi- 
dence in  the  impetuous  character  of  Leonnatus. 
He,  therefore,  made  his  escape  by  night,  ac- 
companied only  by  300  horse  and  200  armed 
slaves,  with  his  treasure,  ^ich  amounted  to 
6000  talents,  and  fled  'to  Perdiccas,  whose  fa- 
vour he  secured  by  this  proof  of  fidelity. 

Leonnatus  had  now  no  choice  left.  It  was  in 
Macedonia  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  establish 
himself.  But  it  seems  that  he  tht>ught  it  ne- 
cessary for  his  own  sake  first  to  quell  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Greeks,  and  then  to  rid  himself 
of  Antipater.  He  therefore  crossed  over  to 
Europe,  and  marched  towards  the  theatre  of 
war.  In  Macedonia  he  added  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  his  army,  which  then  numbered  no 
less  than  20,000  foot  and  2600  horse.  When 
Antiphilus  heard  of  the  approach  of  this  formi- 
dable force,  he  inmiediately  perceived  that  the 
siege  must  be  raised ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
taken  his  measures  with  great  judgment  and 
energy.  He  fired  his  camp,  sent  the  baggage 
and  all  his  useless  people  to  Melitiea,  a  town 
on  the  Enipeus,  which  lay  near  his  road,  and 
himself,  crossing  the  chain  of  Othrys,  advanced 
with  his  unencumbered  troops  to  meet  Leon- 
natus, before  he  could  be  joined  by  Antipater. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Lamia,  the 
army  of  the  allies  had  been  much  weakened 
through  some  of  those  causes  which  commonly 
raralyze  the  movements  of  such  confederacies. 
Before  the  death  of  Leosthenes,  the  iEtolians 
had  obtained  leave  from  him  to  return  home  for 
a  time,  on  some  plea,  which  Diodorus  only  de- 
scribes by  the  vague  expression  fuUioTuU  affairs.* 
We  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture  as  to  its  na- 
ture and  urgency ;  but  the  term  seems  equally 
to  exclude  Uie  supposition  of  a  festlval,f  and  of 
a  hostile  inroad,^  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  probable  motives ;  whUe  it  perfectly  suits 
the  occasion  of  an  assembly  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  and  the  transaction  of  other 
public  business.^  There  is  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  ^tolians  either  of  lukewarmness  or 
jealousy.  Leosthenes  himself  may  have  be- 
lieved that  they  might  be  spared  for  a  time,  as 
the  blockade  could  be  carried  on  without  them. 
Bat  he  was  also  compelled  to  allow  many  of 
bis  other  troops  to  withdraw.  They  too  had, 
if  not  public  business,  private  concerns  to  call 
them  home,  and  they  willingly  believed  that 
the  end  of  the  contest  was  already  secured, 
and  oouM  not  be  endangered  by  their  absence. 
Whether  any  others  arrived  from  Peloponnesus 
to  supply  their  place,  does  not  appear ;  but  the 
army  which  Antiphilus  led  into  Thessaly  was 
atiU  superior,  by  2000  foot  and  1000  horse,  to 
that  of  Leonnatus. 

The  part  of  Thessaly  where  the  two  annies 

*  Atd  Ttvaf  i&vticAs  Xftloit  zriii.,  IS. 

t  As  Gmoeit,  AnftUdben,  p.  S58. 

t  Lokas,  U«b«r  Polybtw'  DanteUimf  dn  JBtoliiclien 
0«BdM,  p.  64,  B.,  sad  Schont,  O^whichf  OrierhmilOT<fa, 
p.  S. 

4  Tbim  wemt  to  ^xn  been  that  pcroeired  hy  DroyMn 
CVuehlblff.,  i.,  p.  7S).  The  tiim  agrees  perfectly  witb  that 
«iS  vhidi,  H  we  learn  from  Polybiaa  (it.,  ST),  the  .^Btolians 
■vrttte  need  to  hold  their  electoral  assemblies :  a  little  after 

e  antninnal  equinox. 
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met  is  not  mentioned ;  it  is  only  described  as 
a  plain  skirted  by  hills,  and  containing  some 
marshy  ground.  It  must  have  been  that  which 
is  crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Macedonia, 
between  the  Peneus  and  the  Enipeus.  The 
strength  of  the  Greeks  lay  in  their  cavalry, 
which  included  2000  Thessalians,  the  finest 
troops  of  the  kind  then  to  be  found.  Leonna- 
tus, however,  whose  gallantry  is  better  attested 
than  his  judgment,  did  not  hesitate  to  engage 
them  with  his  Macedonian  horse,  which,  in 
deed,  was  more  numerous  than  the  Thessalians 
alone,  and  may  have  been  so  much  superior  in 
his  opinion  to  that  of  the  other  Greeks,  as  to 
render  the  inequality  but  trifling.  He  placed 
himself  at  its  head,  and  charged  with  his  wont- 
ed valour ;  but,  after  a  sharp  combat,  his  troops 
were  broken  and  put  to  flight,  and  driven  into 
the  marsh,  where  he  himself  fell,  pierced  with 
many  wounds.  His  body  was  rescued,  and  car- 
ried to  the  camp.  The  infantry  on  both  sides 
appear  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  action ;  but 
when  the  victory  was  decided,  and  Leonnatus 
had  follen,  the  commander  of  the  phalanx  judged 
it  prudent  to  decline  a  battle,  and  drew  off  his 
troops  to  the  higher  ground,  where  they  would 
be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry.  The 
Thessalians  made  some  fruitless  attempts  to 
disturb  them ;  but  the  Greeks  remained  mas- 
ters of  the  field,  and  erected  their  trophy ;  the 
third  which  they  had  won  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

To  Antipater,  however,  the  loss  which  he 
suffered  through  the  defeat  of  Leonnatus  was 
more  than  compensated  by  the  advantage  he 
gained  from  the  death  of  a  formidable  rival,* 
though  he  may  not  have  known  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  danger.  He  had  followed  the  march 
of  the  Greeks,  and,  it  seems,  was  at  no  great  db- 
tance  when  the  battle  took  place ;  for  the  next 
day  he  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Le- 
onnatus, which  immediately  acknowledged  him 
as  its  chief.  He  now  saw  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  force  before  which  the  allies,  but  for  the 
superiority  of  their  cavaby,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  stand.  Still,  such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  Thessalian  horse,  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  descend  into  the  plain ;  and  he 
had  probably  already  received  intelligence  of 
the  approach  of  Craterus.  He  therefore  ad- 
vanced along  the  higher  ground  on  the  skirts 
of  the  plain  towards  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  f 
Antiphilus  and  Meno  could  only  watch  his  move- 
ments, and  made  no  attempt  to  obstruct  them, 
but  remained  in  the  central  vale  of  Thessaly. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Athenians,  who  had 
undertaken  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  on  the 
sea,  had  been  defeated  on  what  they  were  used 
to  consider  as  their  own  element.  Diodorus 
has  probably  confounded  several  things  in  his 
brief  account  of  this  naval  war.  If  we  may 
trust  him,  the  Macedonian  fleet  had  been  rais- 
ed, by  some  re-enforcement  of  which  he  gives 
no  account,  to  240  sail;  the  precise  number 
which  was  to  have  been  equipped  by  the  Athe« 
nians,  according  to  their  decree ;  while  the  fleet 
with  which  they  finally  put  to  sea  consisted  of 
no  more  than  170  g^eys.    The  part  of  this 

*  So  Jnstin,  xiii.,  5, 15.  Antipater  . . .  moite  Leonnati 
latatns  est ;  qaippe  et  amulnm  anblatum,  et  vires  ejns  ao- 
oessisae  sibi  ^tulabatnr. 

t  Justin  (xiii.,5, 16)  •ayt,MJlfae«{oiiia»coiicMnl,w]uall 
is  probably  a  little  beyood  the  tra^. 
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statement  which  relates  to  the  Macedonians  is 
certainly  very  suspicious.*  But  when  we  re- 
member the  strength  of  the  naval  armaments 
which  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Athenians  du- 
ring the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  eflbrt  which 
they  made  on  this  occasion  appears,  even  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  very  great.  And  yet 
the  manner  in  which  Diodorus  expresses  him- 
self raises  a  suspicion  that  the  decree  may 
have  been  carried  into  full  effect.  The  Mace- 
donians, he  says,  being  masters  of  the  sea,  the 
Athenians,  in  addition  to  the  galleys  which 
they  bad  before,  fitted  out  others,  so  that  in  all 
they  amounted  to  170.  And  he  then  relates 
that  the  Macedonian  admiral,  Olitus,  with  his 
840  sail,  gained  two  victories  over  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  were  commanded  by  Eetion,  and  de- 
.stroyed  a  great  number  of  their  ships.  The 
scene  of  both  these  sea-£gfats  is  laid  by  Diodo- 
ms  near  the  Echinades,  that  is,  off  the  coast  of 
^Etolia.  But  it  is  certain  that  one  of  them,  at 
least,  took  place  in  the  .£gean  near  Amorgus, 
one  of  the  Cydades-f  It  seems  to  have  l^n 
on  this  occasion  that  Stratodes  had  the  impu- 
dence to  amuse  the  people  with  false  tidings  of 
a  great  victory,  and  to  say,  when  the  truth  was 
ascertained,  that  they  owed  him  two  days  of  re- 
joicing, t  Clitus,  according  to  Plutarch,  cele- 
brated the  battle  of  Amorgus  with  extravagant 
vanity;  assuming  the  name  of  Poseidon,  and 
the  trident.  The  victoiy,  therefore,  cannot  have 
been  so  trifling  as  Plutarch  himself  represents 
it  :^  and  we  may  suspect  that  it  was  now  the 
Athenians,  having,  by  fresh  exertions,  collected 
170  galleys,  again  sought  the  enemy,  and  suf- 
fered a  second  defeat,  probably  still  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  Greece,  which,  in  so  critical  a  pos- 
ture of  afihirs,  the  Macedonian  admiral  is  not 
likely  to  have  quitted  for  the  coast  of  iEtolia.ll 
On  every  supposition  the  Athenians,  in  this 
part  of  the  contest,  displayed  a  degree  of  spirit 
and  perseverance  quite  worthy  of  their  best 
times ;  and'  the  few  glimpses  which  we  catch 
of  their  proceedings  at  home  show  them  in  a 
similar  light.  It  had  been  with  great  difficulty 
that  Phocion,  as  general,  had  restrained  them 
from  an  incursion  into  Bceotia.  He  would  not 
undertake  it  without  a  levy  of  all  the  men  left 
under  sixty.    Soon  after,  when  the  Macedoni- 

*  DnrfSea  (Nachf.,  i.,  p.  81)  has  done  stnngre  i^jxiatice 
to  Oraueit's  remmric  (Analekten,  p.  866)  on  the  euniciouB 
oharecter  of  these  nximben,  irhieh  had  alto  ttruck  Weaael- 
ing :  (me  might  almuet  thialu  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  saeer 
at  the  Athenians.  It  would  oertaiiuy  not  be  sorprising,  as 
Granert  himself  observes,  that  they  shoald  not  have  been 
able  to  equip  so  vast  an  armament  as  they  had  decreed ; 
and  if  they  really  fought  with  a  force  so  much  inferior  to 
the  enemy's,  their  spirit  is  the  mors  admirable.  But  it  is 
suprising  that  the  loree  which  they  decreed,  but  failed  to 
raise,  should  be  exactly  that  which  the  Macedonians,  who 
are  not  said  to  hare  reoe.^ed  any  addition  to  their  numbers, 
brought  against  them.        t  Plut.,  De  Fort.  Alex.,  ii.,  5. 

t  Plttt.,  Demetr.,  IS,  Pr»c.  Reip.  6er.,  8. 

A  Tpcif  9  rkmpat  EXXt/vneit  Avarpitlns  rpi^ptUt  Tlo&ef 
cin  imryM^Oitt  koI  rfHatvw  i^pu.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  only  foundation  for  this  story  was  a  statue  or  picture 
which  so  represented  him. 

I  Droysen  (i.,  p.  8S)  makes  a  veir  bold,  and,  I  think,  im- 

Kfaable  auppositioa  to  rsconcile  Diodoms  with  Plutarch. 
ioDkagines  that  Clitus,  after  his  victory  near  Amafgua, 
sailed  round  to  the  western  coast  to  o&trroe  the  sl/tcs  of 
Athentf  md  to  prtvent  ik«  MtoUtau  from  marckuig  tato 
Thenafy;  thersfora,  after  the  anCumaal  equinox ;  that  the 
Athenians  followed  them  with  a  new  fleet,  and  wen  again 
defeated  off  the  Eohinadea.  This  is  reaUy  going  to  a  great 
expenee  of  ingenuity  to  save  the  credit  of  such  a  writer  as 
piodorus,  who,  after  all*  remains  convicted  of  gross  care> 


ans  had  hecome  masters  of  the  sea,  a  squairon 
was  sent,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  Mace- 
donians as  well  as  mercenaries,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Micio,  to  invade  Attica.  He  did  not 
now  refuse  to  second  the  general  ardour,  but 
led  as  strong  a  force  *as  could  be  mustered  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  had  landed  on  the  eastern 
coast,  not  far  froifi  Marathon,  and  was  overrun- 
ning the  country.  Plutarch  has  reported  some 
pointed  sayings  of  Phocion,  as  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  which  seem  to  show  that  there  was 
more  zeal  than  discipline  among  his  troops. 
When  advice  was  obtruded  on  him,  he  re- 
marked, that  there  were  many  generals,  but 
few  soldiers.  Leosthenes  and  Antiphilus  were, 
perhaps,  more  fortunate  in  the  men  they  com- 
manded ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  they  had  any 
cause  to  complain,  or  they  may  have  been  less 
addicted  to  sarcastic  speeches.  But  Phocion 
himself  cannot  have  been  very  ill  served ;  for 
the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  his 
ships  with  great  loss,  and  Micio  was  left  among 
the  slain.  So  that  even  this  naval  war,  thou^ 
it  probably  inflicted  a  severe  injury  on  the  Athe- 
nians, terminated  in  a  manner  which  reminded 
them  of  better  days. 

Not  long  after,  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Thes 
saly  was  again  changed  by  the  arrival  of  Crate- 
rus.  He  had  brought,  besides  the  veterans, 
4000  heavy-armed,  1000  Persian  bowmen  and 
slingers,  and  1500  pavalry.  He  probably  en- 
tered Thessaly  by  one  of  the  western  passes, 
as  this  was  the  direction  which  Antipater  had 
taken.  When  they  had  joined  their  forces, 
Craterus  resigned  the  supreme  command  to  his 
colleague.  They  then  marched  down  into  the 
plain,  where  the  allies  were  posted,  and  en- 
camped near  the  banks  of  the  Peneus.  The 
Macedonian  army  now  amounted  to  between 
40,000  and  50,000  heavy  infantry,  3000  lig^ 
troops,  and  5000  cavalry.  The  Greeks  were 
little  more  than  half  as  numerous  ;  for  the 
i£tolians  had  not  returned  to  the  camp,  and 
few  re-enforcements  had  arrived  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency.  They  had  fought  the  last 
time  with  2S,000  foot :  they  had  now  25,000. 
The  cavalry,  though  now  inferior  in  number  tc 
that  of  the  enemy,  was  still  their  main  strength 
and  their  sole  hope.  Diodoms,  very  confused- 
ly, mentions  a  spirit  of  insubordination  which 
arose  among  them  from  the  decrease  of  theiz 
numbers.  We  may  easily  believe  that  then 
commanders  found  it  difiicult  to  keep  them  to- 
gether, after  so  many  desertions,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  It  must  have 
seemed  almost  intolerably  hard,  that  they  were 
to  fight  at  such  fearful  odds  in  behalf  of  those 
who  had  shamefully  abandoned  them.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  generals  became  eveiy  day  more 
embarrassing.  When  Antipater  drew  out  his 
forces  to  ofii^r  battle,  they  declined  it  for.  some 
days,  still  hoping  that  they  might  be  rejoined  by 
those  who  had  left  them,  oi*  might  receive  fresh 
succours,  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  earnestly 
solicited.  But  the  approach  of  Craterus  bad 
probably  induced  all  who  were  liJcewann  oi 
wavering  to  regard  the  contest  as  hopeless 
No  re-enforeements  arrived ;  and  it  became  ev- 
ident to  Antqihilus  and  Meno  that  they  most 
hazard  a  battle,  or  soon  be  deserted  by^  the 
greater  part  of  their  troops.  Meno  still  relied 
much,  and  not  without  reason,  on  his  Thessa- 
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Han  horse.  They  therefore  resoWed  to  accept 
Antipater*8  challenge.  The  engagement  took 
phce  on  the  plain  of  Crannon,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  road  between  Larissa  and  Pharsa* 
Ins,*  not  far  firom  the  foot  of  a  range  of  low 
hills  which  stretch  across  from  the  Enipeus  to 
the  Peneus.  It  began,  as  before,  with  the  cay- 
ally.  That  of  the  Macedonians  was  probably 
commanded  by  Craterus,  but  it  was  still  unable 
to  cope  with  the  Thessalians ;  and  the  event 
of  the  day  might  have  been  similar  to  that  in 
which  Leonnatus  fell,  if  the  Macedonians  had 
not  now  had  the  advantage  of  two  able  and  ex- 
perienced generals.  Antipater,  who  was  at  Uie 
head  of  the  phalanx,  when  he  saw  his  horse 
giving  way,  fell  upon  the  enemy*s  infantry. 
They  were  quite  unable  to  sostain  the  shock, 
but  still  were  so  ably  commanded,  that  they 
retreated  in  good  order  to  the  adjacent  high 
ground,  and  there  took  up  a  position  fh)m  which 
the  Macedonians  vainly  attempted  to  dislodge 
them.  We  seem  to  collect  from  this  fact,  that  Al- 
exander was  still  more  fortunate  in  his  enemies 
than  in  his  officers.  But  Meno,  perceiving  the 
retreat  of  his  infantry,  did  not  venture  to  pro- 
long the  combat,  in  which  he  was  on  the  point 
of  gaining  a  decided  victory :  he  drew  off  his 
troops,  and  the  Macedonians  remained  every- 
where masters  of  the  field. 

The  Greeks  had  not  lost  more  than  600  men  ;t 
bat  though  the  loss  was  trifling,  it  was  the  re- 
siiU  of  a  defeat ;  and  this,  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, was  inevitably  fatal  to  their  cause.  An- 
tiphilus  and  Meno  conferred  together  on  the 
course  now  to  be  adopted ;  whether  it  was  bet- 
ter tc  wait  where  they  were,  on  the  faint  hope 
of  a  79-ecforcement,  which  might  enable  them 
ag&i?  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  with 
gTS9t  d&r^er  of  fresh  desertions;  or  should 
make  o«'*nrtares  to  Antipater,  while  they  were 
dtill  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Diodp- 
-08  introates  that  they  leluctantly  yielded  to  the 
raiergency  \^  they  thought  thenaselves  forced 
'x>  negotiate.  Unhappily,  in  this  field  the  enemy 
iiey  had  to  deal  with  was  still  more  an  over- 
natdi  for  them  than  in  the  other.  Antipater  at 
)noe  saw  that  an  oppartnnity  was  presented  to 
Um  of  dissolving  the  confederacy  without  an- 
other blow.  When  the  Greek  heralds  came  to 
him  with  proposals  of  p<!ace,  he  declared  that 
he  woakl  enter  into  no  treaty  with  the  confed- 
eracy, but  was  willing  to  receive  envosrs  from 
the  allied  states  separately.  He  knew  that  this 
would  be  an  irresistible  temptation  to  each  to 
renounce  the  common  eauaii,  that  it  might  make 
the  better  terms  for  itself.  But  to  hasten  their 
resolation,  he  and  Craterus  laid  siege  to  some 
of  the  Thessalian  towns,  among  the  rest  to 
niarsalns,  which  the  allies  were  compelled  to 
abandon  to  their  fate.  This  proof  of  weakness, 
and  the  danger  which  extorted  it,  overpowered 
all  reluctance  in  the  inferior  states  of  the  con- 
federacy. One  after  another  sent  its  envoys  to 
the  Macedonian  camp,  and  submitted  to  the 
terms  dictated  ^Asitipater,  which  were  nnex- 
pectedly  mild.   Their  lenity  attracted  those  who 

*  Leaks,  Noctkern  Onaoe,  iii.,  p.  965. 

[  Of  iliim  It  ippniiTi  thif  too  imrn  Afhiiiimi'i  f/f  fhun 
•at  b9  littla  doabt  that  PuunlM,  Tli.,  10,  A,  niMiia  tii* 
isttl*  of  CfannMi,  ii»  Mens  df -wlddi  iv  also  eonfoimdad 
wHh  Lunia  by  Poljbiiu.  ix.,  99,  thofOf h  Paonnias  #  1m- 
vhera  Jx.,  S,  4)  dittinguiahM  betwaen  Lamia  and  CnmiMm. 
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Still  hesitated,  and  in  a  short  time  all  had  laid 
down  their  arms. 

The  two  states  which,  had  excited  and  gui- 
ded the  insurrection  now  remained  exposed  to 
the  conqueror's  vengeance,  unable  to  afford  any 
help  to  one  another ;  unable,  had  their  forces 
been  united,  to  offer  any  resistance  to  him. 
Athens,  as  she  had  been  first  and  last  in  the 
field,  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  first  attack, 
and  the  most  rigorous  treatment.  Antipater  ad- 
vanced from  Thessaly  into  Bceotia,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  laying  siege  to  the  city  ;*  and, 
as  his  fleet  commanded  the  sea,  there  appeared 
no  prospect  of  deliverance,  or  of  relief  from  the 
miseries  of  a  protracted  blockade,  except  in 
timely  submission.  The  only  hope  of  any  fate 
milder  than  death  or  slavery  rested  on  Antipa- 
ter's  mercy ;  but  fVom  a  man  who  had  boasted 
of  his  clemency,  who  had  just  experienced  such 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  this  was  not  an  unrea- 
sonable ground  of  confidence.  Phocion  now 
had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  exerting  the  in- 
fluence he  had  gained  by  his  long  connexion  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country  in  her  behalf  For 
the  readiness  he  showed  on  this  occasion,  we 
may  well  forgive  his  gentle  reproach,  that  if  she 
had  followed  his  counsels,  she  would  not  have 
needed  his  aid ;  as,  in  truth,  if  she  had  followed 
those  of  Lycidas,  in  the  Persian  war,t  she  would 
not  have  become  an  object  of  envy  and  hatred, 
and  would,  perhaps,  never  have  been  subject  to 
a  Macedonian  master.  The  honour  of  his  me- 
diation he  scared  with  Demades,  to  whom  the 
eyes  of  all  were  first  turned  in  this  emergency. 
While  the  storm  of  war  was  rolling  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Attica,  Demades  sat  aloof,  like 
Achilles,  an  unconcerned  spectator,  brooding 
over  his  dishonour,  and  could  only  be  induced 
to  interpose  by  entreaties  and  gifts.  He  wa»  a 
disfranchised  man,  who  had  no  right  to  offer  his 
advice.  But  he  was  not  inexorable ;  and  when 
his  franchise  was  restored  to  him,  proposed  a 
decree,  which  was  immediately  carried,  to  send 
envoys,  Phocion  and  himself  in  the  number, 
with  fall  powers  to  Antipater.  They  found  the 
Macedonian  army  encamped  on  the  site  of 
Thebes,  and  preparing  to  invade  Attica.  Pho- 
cion*s  first  request  was,  that  Antipater  would 
not  move  forward,  but  would  conclude  the  trea- 
ty where  he  was.  Craterus  thought  that  Pho* 
cion  asked  too  much,  when  he  desired  that  ^ey 
should  spare  their  enemies,  and  continue  to  bur- 
den their  friends.  But  Antipater,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  gently  insisted:  We  mast  grant 
this  favour  to  Phocion.  He  would  not,  howey- 
er,  listen  even  to  Phocion  on  any  other  point, 
and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  absolute 
submission.  The  Athenians,  he  observed,  had 
demanded  no  less  from  him  when  he  sued  for 
peace.   With  this  answdV  the  envoys  returned.^ 


*  yit.X.  Or.,p.846,E. 
t  Ibia,  again,  Droyaeik 


t  8m  vol. !.,  p.  978. 
to  have  been  niatod  br  hia 
nraisewonhy  nlnetaaca  to  part  witk  a  linrie  grain  of  trap 
ditian  which  i«  not  demonttrably  false.  In  vit.  X.  Or.  it  is 
■aid  that  Antipater,  after  he  had  taken  Phanalna,  threat- 
rieff( 


ened  to  lay  nega  to  Athene  nUea  (he  Atheniane  f  hoold 
deliver  vp  their  oratora.  On  this  ground,  Droysen  not  mere- 
ly ooi^eetares.  but  relates  in  his  text,  that  the  Atbeniesa , 
sent  thne  embaesiee  to  Aatiaater  mhtff  for  peaee,  the  lint' 
"wiifle  he  fr«i  RiH  ih  Tteeialf;  ind  t^at  thj  aaMwr  thief' 
lecieived  -was,  that  he  would  lay  ti^  to  At&ini,  nnleef 
they  delivered  up  the  ontore.    But,  in  the  Ant  piece,  no 
aaoent  author  mentions  more  than  two  ambasaies;  aaA 
Plutarah,  vrho  deseribes  the  whole  couree  of  the  nentiai> 
tions  eo  oopioasly  in  his  Life  of  Phodon,  M,  S7,  coold  lun^ 
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The  people  could  not  recede ;  for  they  had  no 
refuge.  Another  embaesy  was  immediately  de- 
spatched, with  Phocion  at  its  head,  but  inclu- 
ding a  new  envoy,  whose  character,  it  was 
hoped,  might  make  a  favourable  impression  on 
Antipater :  the  philosopher  Xenocrates,  of  whom 
Plutarch  says,  that  there  was  no  degree  of  in- 
solence and  cruelty  which  would  not,  it  was 
supposed,  give  way  before  his  presence.  An- 
tipater was  neither  insolent  nor  cruel ;  but  he 
was  not  a  man  to  give  up  a  solid  advantage  for 
the  sake  of  a  philosopher ;  even  if  he  had  not  a 
private  dislike  to  Xenocrates,  and  did  not  wish 
to  show  his  displeasure  at  the  treatment  of  his 
friend  Aristotle,  who  had  been  forced  to  with- 
draw from  Athens  soon  after  Alexander's  death, 
on  a  charge  of  impiety,  which  was  probably  a 
pretext  for  those  who  hated  and  feared  him  on 
account  of  his  intimacy  and  correspondence  with 
Antipater ;  though  it  would  not  follow  that  there 
was  any  foundation  for  the  story  that  Xenoc- 
rates was  Aristotle's  enemy.  Antipater,  how- 
ever, is  reported  to  have  behaved  to  him  with 
studied  rudeness,  to  have  withheld  from  him 
the  ordinary  salutation  with  which  he  received 
the  other  envoys,  and  to  have  interrupted  him 
so  often  in  his  speech,  as  at  last  to  compel  him 
to  desist.*  Xenocrates  is  said  to  have  observ- 
ed, that  he  considered  it  as  an  honour  to  be  so 
treated  by  Antipater,  when  he  was  about  to  deal 
so  harshly  with  Athens.  The  terms  finally 
granted,  on  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  amity  and  alliance  with  Macedonia, 
were,  that  they  should  deliver  up  a  number  of 
their  obnoxious  orators,  including  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides;  that  they  should  limit  their 
franchise  by  a  standard  of  property ;  that  they 
should  receive  a  garrison  in  Munychia,  and  pay 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  Xen- 
ocrates is  said  to  have  been  the  only  person 
who  murmured  at  these  conditions,  and  to  have 
remariLed,  that  they  were  mild  for  slaves,  op- 
pressive for  freemen.  His  colleagues  professed 
to  be  delighted  with  their  moderation;  only 
with  regard  to  the  garrison,  Phocion  thought 
proper  to  intercede.  But  when  Antipater  ask- 
ed him  whether  he  would  engage  for  the  observ- 
ance  of  the  peace  without  it,  be  did  not  venture 

ly  haT*  paaaed  ofrar  tht  lint.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  quite 
iacoDoeiTable  that,  when  the  Athemaae  aent  to  ask  on  irhat 
temis  Antipater  would  annt  peace,  he  shonld  either  hare 
mentioned  no  other  eonditioa  than  this,  or  hare  acoompani- 
ed  this  demand  with  a  threat.  Still  more  difficult,  it  poe- 
•ible,  is  it  to  beUeve  that,  afker  he  had  made  this  demand 
to  the  first  embassy,  he  should  have  required  the  Athe- 
nial^^  when  they  were  repreeented  by  his  friend  Phocion, 
to  submit  genenUy  to  his  discretion,  as  they  had  before 
required  from  him.  Surely  this  answer  eoiud  only  have 
been  returned  at  the  beginning^  oi  the  negotiationB,  not  af- 
ter he  had  already  specified  one  condition.  It  might  be 
known  without  an  embassy  that  Antipater  meant  to  besiege 
Athens,  and  that  he  threatened  rengeance  aninst  the  ad- 
verse orators ;  and  this  would  hare  been  suAcient  founda* 
tion  for  the  above-mentioned  statement. 

*  On  the  other  hand^  there  are  sundry  anecdotes  in  the 
Life  of  Xenocrates  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  philoaopher  was  on  very  friendly  tenns 
with  Antipater.  Antipater  is  said  to  have  aent  him  a  prea- 
ent  of  money,  which,  however,  he  would  not  accept ;  to 
hnve  paid  him  a  viait  at  Athens,  when,  however,  Xeaooia- 
tee  would  not  interrupt  the  disoourae  he  was  holding  to  n- 
tarn  hb  greeting'.  Even  on  the  occasion  of  the  rery  em- 
bawy  to  Thebes.  Diogenes  relatee  that  Xenooratee,  who 
had  cone  to  obtain  the  release  of  aona  Athtfifaa  priaonen, 
was  invited  by  Antipater  to  his  table,  and  replied  in  the 
words  of  Ulysses  to  Circe,  which  so  pleased  Antipater  thai 
he  at  once  released  the  prisoners.  Periiaps,  from  all  this, 
we  must  infer  that  Aatipater's  sternness  was  «ofiflmrd  to 
the  audience  on  the  tenns  of  peace.  , 


immediately  to  reply.  WhUe  he  paused,  Oallim' 
edon,  the  exile,  started  up,  and  said,  "  And  if 
he  should  talk  so  idly,  will  you,  Antipater,  trust 
him,  and  change  your  purpose  V  AH  the  arti- 
cles were  accept^  by  the  plenipotentiaries  and 
ratified  by  the  people ;  and  soon  after  the  Ma- 
cedonian garrison  marched  into  Munychia  to 
settle  the  interpretation  of  those  which  had  not 
been  precisely  defined. 

It  was  remarked,  as  a  contrast  which  aggra- 
vated the  present  misery  and  dejection,  that 
the  entrance  of  the  foreign  troops  took  place  on 
the  day  of  the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis  -, 
the  same  on  which,  according  to  the  Attic  le- 
gend in  the  Persian  war,  when  Attica  was 
abandoned  to  the  barbarians,  the  mystic  shont, 
raised  by  unearthly  Voices,  had  announced  the 
api»roaching  destruction  of  the  invader.  The 
presence  of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  however, 
was  chiefly  galling,  as  it  constantly  reminded 
the  people  of  its  servitude.  There  was  no  rea- 
son immediately  to  apprehend  any  of  the  outra- 
ges which  Thebes  had  sufifered,  while  it  was 
occupied  by  Philip's  troops ;  for  the  command 
at  Munychia  had  been  given  to  Menyllus,  a  man 
of  humane  disposition,  and  one  of  Phocion's 
friends,  perhaps  appointed  at  his  request.  The 
clause  in  the  treaty  relating  to  the  change 
which  was  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution,  had 
probably  been  expressed,  at  first,  in  general 
terms,  and  its  import,  or  Antipater's  design, 
only  fixed  when  the  time  came  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  If  we  might  lay  stress  on  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Plutarch  reports  it,  we  shonld 
be  led  to  conclude  that  the  Athenians  had  been 
induced  to  expect  a  revival  of  the  ancient  lim- 
ited democracy,  perhaps  as  it  existed  in  the 
time  of  Solon,  by  which  the  poorest  would,  in- 
deed,  have  been  excluded  from  several  offices 
but  not  from  the  privileges  which  they  exerci- 
sed in  the  assembly  and  the  courts  of  justice. 
Hopeless  as  the  condition  of  the  people  was,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  ratifi- 
ed the  treaty  if  they  had  known  beforehand 
how  Antipater  understood  it  on  this  point.* 
The  new  regulation  which  he  decreed  sounded 
very  moderate,  if  not  necessary  or  just ;  but  its 
practical  efifect  was,  that  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  citizens  were  disfranchised,  and  many  trans- 
ported out  of  Greece.  It  provided  that  a  qual- 
ification of  2000  drachmas  should  be  required 
from  every  citizen,  and  this  has  been  common- 
ly understood  as  the  entire  amount  of  property 
of  every  kind  to  be  possessed  by  each.  If  this 
was  the  case,  it  remains  an  inexplicfd>le  myste- 
ry—one to  which  the  great  master  of  this  sub- 
ject resigns  himself  as  in  despairt — that  out  of 
21,000  persons  then  exercising  the  firanchise, 

*  Droysen,  defending  Antipater  against  Graueit,  w^ 
deecribee  the  measure  as  a  change  from  democracy  to  w- 
garchy,  asks  (i..  n.  93)  whether  the  government  ot  tt«<wO 
citizens  over  half  a  million  of  people  was  less  oligsrchi^ 
It  was,  according  to  the  deiiniuon  of  the  ancients,  who  cm- 
fined  the  term  oligarchr  to  a  goreinment  founded  on  wf 
tincUons  of  property.  The  question  seems  to  impljT  thit, 
because  the  Athenian  Constitation  limited  the  tnBcJUN 
one  war.  according  to  uniwrsally  receired  Greek  notiutd 
it  could  be  no  hardship  to  limit  it  in  another  votally  dii»r* 
ent,  and  that  this  oufffat  not  to  be  Rgmrded  as  an  essentisi 
change.  Least  of  ul  can  our  sympathy  with  the  Atheu- 
aas  be  deetiugred  by  generalities  and  nrngtantiaaM,  neh  u 
Droyaea's  remaik  that  **qi»  cannot  form  an  adequate  eitt- 
oeption  of  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  state."  It  ••*** 
quite  as  possible  to  go  beyond  the  truth  on  this  rabiect  •* 
to  fall  short  of  it. 

t  Boeckh,  Staatah.,  it.,  t.    Coopan  ir .  ft 
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no  more  than  9000  could  be  found  possessing 
that  sum.  It  would  follow  that  12,000  were 
living  nearly  in  the  condition  of  Lazzaroni ;  for 
it  appears  that  the  interest  of  2000  drachmas, 
at  the  highest  ordinary  rate,  would  have  been 
scarcely  sufficient  to  purchase  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life  for  a  man  who  had  no  family  to 
support.  We  may,  indeed,  suppose,  though  no 
cause  has  been  assigned  for  the  fact,  that  the 
distribution  of  property  had  become  very  une- 
qual at  Athens,  while  its  general  amount  had 
been  much  reduced.  And  yet,  the  accounts 
we  have  remaining  of  the  administration  of  Ly- 
curgus  do  not  suggest  the  idea  of  general  pov- 
erty, but  rather  of  growing  prosperity.  Since 
that  time  to  Alexander's  death  the  state  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  The  visions  of 
Isocrates,  who  hsul  represented  the  conquest 
of  Persia  as  the  beginning  of  a  golden  age  for 
Greece,  had,  in  this  respect,  been  fully  realized. 
A  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  East  had,  in  fact, 
crossed  the  ^gean,  and  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  Athens  would  have  shared  this 
benefit,  and  still  more,  that  which  flowed  from 
the  increased  activity  imparted  to  commerce 
by  Alexander's  conquests.  It  is  true  that  such 
difficulties  could  not  resist  one  well-attested 
fact.  But  the  main  fact  on  which  the  question 
here  depends  is  not  attested  at  all.  We  are 
not  informed  how  the  inquisition  was  made, 
nor  what  objects  it  included — ^whether,  for  in- 
stance, it  took  account  of  the  profits  derived 
from  any  occupation  which  needed  only  a  very 
small  capital — nor  whether  it  related  to  the 
whole  or  only  a  part — ^that  which  was  liable  to 
taxation — of  each  citizen's  property.  It  has 
been  thought,  by  a  high  authority,  a  fatal  objec- 
tion to  this  last  supposition  that,  in  this  case, 
the  standard  of  property  would  have  been  too 
high.*  But,  at  least,  it  would  not  have  been 
too  high  for  Antipater's  views ;  and  that  which 
he  is  commonly  believed  to  have  established 
would  not  even  have  answered  the  purpose 
which  might  have  been  thought  the  only  rea- 
sonable ground  for  the  innovation :  to  provide 
that  every  one  who  retained  the  franchise  should 
possess  some  independent  means  of  decent  sub- 
sistence.! 

To  the  disfranchised  citizens  Antipater  of- 
fered a  town  and  district  in  Thrace.  We  are 
not  informed  where  it  lay,  but  it  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  it  was  not  a  maritime  position, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  regarded  as 
a  desirable  settlement.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  were  compelled  to  migrate ;  but  the  ofi!er 
seems  to  show  that  Antipater  wished  to  re- 
move as  many  as  he  could  without  a  display  of 
force ;  and  the  prospect  at  home  was  gloomy 
enough  to  induce  many  to  embrace  this  dtema- 
tive.  A  great  number  of  a  higher  class  were 
formally  l^nished. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  9000  who  remained  in 
possession  of  the  franchise,  that  Antipater  still 
thought  the  garrison  at  Munychia  a  necessary 
precaution ;  but  if  his  only  object  had  been  se- 

-  - -       ■  |-r 

*  Boeckh,  ir.,  3. 

t  IKodofras  (xTiii ,  18)  nja  thmt  they  all  migrated.  If 
thk  had  been  the  case,  the  roif  fiovXojuvoit  would  be  only 
the  oAcial  laayuage.  But  it  is  dear  nom  Plutarch,  Phoc, 
S8,  that  a  part  actually  remained  at  Athena.  Yet,  from 
(he  manner  in  which  the  ^iiiei  are  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
*hoe^  St,  one  mj|ht  be  indued  to  soapeet  that  they  were 
»«&  allowed  to  retide  in  the  vppar  tity. 


curity,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
presence  of  the  troops  would  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient protection  for  those  who  were  disposed  for 
peace.  At  least,  after  these  measures  there 
was  left  no  plea  of  necessity  to  excuse  his  de« 
mand  for  the  blood  of  the  men  who  had  guided 
the  public  counsels.  Alexander,  indeed,  had 
called  for  such  a  sacrifice,  but  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances;  when  it  might  have 
seemed  requisite  for  his  safety ;  it  was  the 
only  one  he  asked ;  and  still  he  had  been  indu- 
ced to  dispense  with  it.  We  can  hardly  acquit 
Antipater  of  the  charge  of  a  cowardy  revenge. 
If  policy  required  that  resistance  to  Macedonia 
should  be  treated  as  a  crime,  exile,  when  re- 
turn appeared  so  hopeless,  might  have  seemed 
a  sufficient  punishment.  And,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  sentence  was  executed,  it  is 
but  too  clear  that  it  was  not  merely  a  conces* 
sion  which  he  made  to  the  rancour  which  bis 
Athenian  hirelings  bore  to  the  sufiTerers,  thou^ 
it  is  likely  enough  that  Pytheas,  and  Callime- 
don,  and  Demades  encouraged  him,  in  this  in- 
stance too,  to  adhere  to  his  purpose.  It  would 
have  been  pleasing  to  find  that  Phocion  had  at- 
tempted to  divert  him  from  it ;  especially  if  he 
himself  had,  on  former  occasions,  been  protect- 
ed by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.*  In  oth- 
er cases  he  procured  pardon  for  some  who  had 
been  condemned  to  banishment  by  Antipater, 
or  prevailed  on  him  to  remit  the  severest  part 
of  the  penalty,  and  to  let  the  exiles  remain  in 
Greece.  It  is  plain,  from  these  instances,  though 
they  were  not  needed  to  show  it,  what  tl^e  real 
character  of  the  new  Constitution  was ;  and 
we  are  the  less  tempted  to  speculate  on  the 
meaning  of  Diodoms,  when  he  says  that  the 
9000  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  Solon.  It 
seems  that  the  contribution  which  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  was  not  immediately 
exacted ;  perhaps  was  purposely  reserved  as 
an  additional  security  for  their  good  behaviour. 
The  question  about  Samoa  was  referred  to  the 
king's  council,  and,  by  order  of  Perdiccas,  the 
Athenian  colonists  were  soon  after  expeUed 
from  their  possessions.  The  republic,  it  ap- 
pears, was  also  deprived  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Seyms. 

Demosthenes  and  his  partners  in  misfortune 
had  retired  from  the  city  before  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  arrived,  yet  hardly  so  soon 
as  it  was  heard  that  Antipater  was  on  his 
march  against  Athens  ;t  for  we  are  informed 
that  when  he  demanded  them,  Demochares, 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes,  made  an  effort, 
more  honourable  to  his  feelings  than  his  judg* 
ment,  to  induce  the  people  to  resist,  and,  to 
animate  the  spectators,  entered  the  assembly 
in  armour.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was 
before  the  return  of  the  second  embassy ;  but 
then  Demades  proposed  a  decree,  which' was 
passed  as  a  part  of  the  treaty,  condemning 
Antipater's  victims  to  death.  They  had  cer- 
tainly escaped  before  they  could  be  arrested 
under  this  decree  ;%  and  their  first  place  of 

*  So  Nepoe,  Phodon,  ii.,  8.  Tet  this  ia  nuher  hard  to 
bellere. 

t  Aa  Plutarch  repreeenti,  Phoc.,  98,  and  Demoeth.,  ttl 
This  mav  seem  to  fsTour  Dro^n's  conjecture,  but  cannot, 
I  think,  be  admitted  to  outweigh  the  ol^eotions  I  have  sta- 
ted against  it. 

t  ft  appears  from  Arrian  in  Photius  (p.  89,  b.^  that  the» 
were  ahnndy  in  JEgina  when  the  decree  was  passed 
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reAige  was  /Egina.  Here  Hyperides,  a  man, 
certainly,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have 
come-down  to  us,  not  estimable  in  his  private 
character,  bat  one  who  had  never  descended 
to  any  political  apostacy,  and  who  had  never 
been  poUo^d  by  Macedonian  gold,  besought 
Demosthenes  to  forgive  his  temporary  es- 
trangement, thus  apparently  acknowledging  the 
injustice  of  the  charge  he  had  brought  against 
him,  and  took  a  last  farewell  of  him.  With 
them  were  Aristonicus,  and  Himeraeus,  also 
one  of  the  accusers  of  Demosthenes,  and  broth- 
er of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  who  was  des- 
tined soon  to  rise  to  a  bad  eminence  in  the 
history  of  Athens.*  As  the  danger  grew  more 
pressing,  the  friends  parted,  seeking  separate 
asylums.  Aristonicus  and  Himereus  took  shel- 
ter in  the  i£aceum.  Hyperides,  it  seems,  first 
sought  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Poseidon  in  the 
same  island,  but  afterward  passed  over  to  Pel- 
oponnesus<  and  fled  to  the  temple  of  Demeter 
,at  Hennione,t  once  deemed  a  shrine  of  awful 
sanctity.  Demosthenes  chose  the  sanctuary 
of  Poseidon  in  the  isle  of  Calaurea,  near  Trce- 
zen.  There  remained  no  hope  of  safety  for 
the  fugitives  but  in  the  protection  of  the  gods. 
But  Antipater  had  taken  his  measures  to  ren- 
der even  this  safeguard  unavailing. 

It  was  not  in  Athens  alone  that  Antipater 
pursuod  the  friends  of  liberty  to  death.    To 
carry  out  his  purpose,  he  had  engaged  the  ser- 
viced of  a  band  of  men,  who,  from  their  infa- 
mous occupation,  acquired  the  title  of  the  Ex- 
?LB-HUMT«BB.    The  leader  of  this  pack  was  an 
Italian  Greek  of  Thurii,  named  Archias.    He 
had  been  a  player,  and  afterward,  it  seems,  had 
studied,  perhaps  practised,  rhetoric ;  but  we 
find  no  trace  that  he  was  connected  with  any 
political  party  in  Greece,  where,  indeed,  as  a 
foreigner,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  admit- 
ted into  one.    He  served  probably  for  nothing 
but  his  hire ;  yet  he  displayed  as  much  zeal  in 
his  commission  as  if  he  had  been  instigated  by 
private  enmity.    He  was  attended  on  his  cir- 
cuit by  a  guard  of  Thracians,  and,  with  their 
assistance,  dragged  most  of  the  Athenian  ex- 
iles, whom,  as  the  prey  for  which  his  master 
most  longed,  he  had  undertaken  to  seize  him- 
self, from  the  altars  to  which  he  found  them 
clinging.    Aristonicus,  Himerieus,  and  Hyper- 
ides were  conveyed  to  Antipater,  who  was 
then  at  Corinth  or  Cleonse,  and  the  first  two, 
at  least,  were  immediately  put  to  death.    Hy- 
perides, according  to  the  more  authentic  re- 
Sort,$  was  reserved  to  be  executed  in  Mace- 
onia.     But  all  seem  to  have  agreed  that 
Antipater  was  not  satisfied  with  his  blood,  but 
ordered  his  tongue  to  be  first  cut  out,  and  his 
remains  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs.    His  bones, 
however,  were  secretly  rescued  by  one  of  his 
kinsmen,  and  carried  to  Athens,  where  they 
were  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  fathers. 

Demosthenes  calmly  awaited  the  coming  of 
Archias  in  the  temple  at  Calaurea,  well  know- 
ing that  he  should  not  be  sheltered  by  the 
sanctity  of  the  place,  and  prepared  for  his  end. 


*  Ladan  (DeuorthsniB  Ebcohi.,  SI)  adds  the  pune  of 
SuoratAs,  who,  howerer,  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Pin* 
tarch  or  Aman.  ' 

,«li??if^^*^'*^y>*'«''  informed  than  either  Kn- 
carch  (Demoath.,  88)  or  the  author  of  Vlt.  X.  Or.,  p.  840. 

A  ^yjl  **• ''^ '®™  <™»  *^®  **l«e  of  the  god. 
t  OfHermiiipcis,  Vif  X.  Or.,  p.  849,  B. 


He  had  dreamed,  it  is  said,  the  night  before 
that  he  was  contending  with  Archias  in  a  tra 
gic  part ;  that  the  judgment  of  the  spectaton 
was  in  his  favour,  but  that  he  lost  the  prize, 
because  he  had  not  been  furnished  with  the 
outward  requisites  of  the  exhibition :  an  apt 
illustration,  at  least,  of  his  failure  in  the  real 
contest,  which  was  the  task  of  his  life.  When 
Archias  came  to  the  door  of  the  temple  with 
his  satellites,  he  found  Demosthenes  seated. 
He,  at  first,  addressed  him  in  language  of  friend- 
ly persuasion,  to  inveigle  him  out  of  his  re- 
treat, and  ofifered  to  intercede  with  Antipater 
in  his  behalf.     Demosthenes  listened  for  a 
time  in  silence  to  his  bland  professions,  but  at 
length  replied :  "  Archias,  you  never  won  me 
by  your  acting,  nor  will  you  now  by  youi 
promises."    When  the  player  found  that  be 
was  detected,  he  flung  away  the  mask,  and 
threatened  in  earnest.    "  Now,**  said  Demos- 
thenes,  "  you  speak  from  the  Macedonian 
tripod ;  before  you  were  only  acting :  wait  a 
little,  till  I  have  written  a  letter  to  my  friends 
at  home.*'    And  he  took  a  roll,  as  to  write, 
and,  as  was  his  wont  when  he  was  engaged  in 
composition,  put  the  end  of  the  reed  to  his 
mouth  and  bit  it ;  he  then  covered  his  face 
with  his  robe,  and  bowed  his  head.    According 
to  another  report,  he  was  seen  to  take  some- 
thing out  of  a  piece  of  linen,  and  put  it  into 
his  mouth  :  the  Thracians  imagined  that  it 
was  gold.    In  one  way  or  other,  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  poison  which  he  had  kept  for  this 
use.   When  he  had  remained  some  time  in  this 
attitude,  the  barbarians,  thinking  that  he  was 
lingering  through  fear,  began  to  taunt  him  witb 
cowardice  ;   and  Archias,  going  up  to  him, 
urged  him  to  rise,  and  repeated  his  offers  of 
mediation.    Demosthenes  now  felt  the  poisoD 
in  his  veins :  he  uncovered  his  face,  rose,  and, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  the  dissembler,  said, ''  It  is 
time  for  you,  Archias,  to  finish  the  part  of 
Creep,  and  to  cast  my  body  to  the  dogs.    I 
quit  thy  sanctuary,  Poseidon,  still  breathing ; 
though  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians  bare 
not  spared  even  it  from  pollution.**    So  say- 
ing, he  moved  with  faltering  step  towards  the 
door,  but  had  scarcely  passed  the  altar,  when 
he  fell  with  a  groan,  and  breathed  his  last. 

His  end  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more 
truly  heroic,  though  not  in  the  sight  of  his  own 
generation,  if  he  had  braved  the  insults  and 
torture  which  awaited  him.  But  he  must  not 
be  judged  by  a  view  of  life  which  had  never 
been  presented  to  him :  according  to  his  own, 
it  must  have  seemed  base  to  submit  to  the  en- 
emy whom  he  had  hitherto  defied,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  days  more  of  ignominious  wretched- 
ness. And  even  on  the  principles  of  a  higher 
philosophy,  he  might  think  that  the  gods,  who 
were  not  able  to  protect  him,  had  discharged 
him  from  their  service,  and  pennitted  him  to 
withdraw  from  a  post  which  he  could  no  longer 
defend.  The  ancients  saw  the  finger  of  Heav- 
en in  the  fate  of  the  vile  instruments  of  his 
destruction.  That  of  Demade?  will  be  after- 
ward related ;  Archias  ended  his  days  in  ex- 
treme indigence,  under  the  weight  of  universal 
contempt.  It  was  later  before  Athens  was 
permitted  to  do  justice  to  the  services  of  her 
great  citizisn,  who,  indeed,  had  never  lost  her 
esteem.    The  limet^it  length  came  wheu  h^ 
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nepliew  Demochares  might  safely  propose  a 
decree,  by  which,  the  honours  of  the  prytaneum, 
and  of  the  foremost  seat  at  public  spectacles, 
were  granted  to  his  descendfuits,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  in  the  agora  to  himself.  It 
bore  an  inscription,  corresponding  in  its  import 
to  the  dream  which  he  was  said  to  have  had 
at  Calaurea.  Had  ha  the  atrength  of  thy  arm, 
Demostheiust  equalled  thy  spirit,  never  would 
Greece  have  9vnk  under  the  foreigner''9  yoke. 
The  statue  itself  was  believed,  in  Plutarch's 
time,  to  have  confirmed  the  general  persuasion 
of  his  innocence  as  to  the  only  charge  which 
ever  threw  a  shade  on  the  purity  of  his  politi- 
cal character.*  The  honours  paid  to  his  mem- 
017  were  not  confined  to  Athens.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  sanctuary  where  he 
died ;  and  both  at  Calaurea,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Greece,  he  continued,  down  to  the  age  of 
Hadrian,  and  probably  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  the  past  survived  there,  to  receive  marks 
of  public  reverence  approaching  to  the  worship 
of  a  hero.f 

We  are  not  informed  how  far  Antipater  ad 
vanced  into  Peloponnesus.  At  Corinth,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  have  assembled  the 
mock  congress,  and  again  have  used  its  name 
in  the  title  of  his  despotic  edicts.  His  presence 
was  not  needed  to  enforce  submission  to  his 
pleasure.  After  he  had  sated  his  vengeance, 
and  struck  the  disaffected  with  awe,  he  return- 
ed to  Macedonia,  accompanied  by  Craterus, 
whose  friendship  he  secured,  against  the  in- 
trigues of  Olympias  and  his  other  enemies,  by 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Phila,  the  most  amia- 
ble and  estimable  person  of  his  family.  But 
very  soon  after  the  nuptials,  as  the  year  was 
now  verging  to  a  close,  the  two  chiefs  set  out 
on  an  expedition  against  the  .ftolians,  the  only 
state  of  the  late  confederacy  which  had  not 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  The  army  with 
which  he  invaded  iEtolia  consisted  of  30,000 
foot  and  2500  horse :  an  irresistible  force,  since 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  iEtolians  could  only 
raise  10,000  men,  at  least  of  heavy  infantry,  for 
the  defence  of  their  hearths.  But  they  were 
mountaineers,  not  wanting  in  self-confidence — 
there  was,  indeed,  rather  too  much  of  a  Bis- 
cayan  vein  in  their  character — and  they  relied 
still  more,  and  with  better  reason,  on  the  natu- 
ral barriers  and  fastnesses  by  which  their  rug- 
ged country  seemed  to  be  formed  for  a  home  of 
Eberty.  They  made  no  attempt  to  propitiate 
the  invader,  though  wholly  unable  to  withstand 
him  in  the  field.  In  this  sense  of  security  we 
probaUy  perceive  the  main  cause  which  led 
them  to  abandon  their  allies  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  war.  They  now  forsook  all  their  towns  in 
the  open  countiy,  and  transported  their  families 
aad  moveable  property  from  all  quarters  to  the 
impregnable  strongholds  which  crowned  the 
summits  of  their  highest  hills.  The  Mace- 
donians made  some  attempts  to  storm  these 
ibrtresses,  but  they  bad  no  Alexander  at  their 
head,  and  they  were  everywhere  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  But  a  more  terrible  danger  threat- 
ened the  u£tolians.    They  had  expected  that 


*  Plataveh  (DanuMtli.,  31)  nlatea  tlia  stoiy  of  the  gold 
^•pontod  in  the  handi  of  the  etatoe  u  of  recent  oocarrBUoe. 
7et  it  was  aleo  told  of  a  sUtue  at  Thebes,  Flin.,  N.  H., 
isziv.,  19,  4.    Atheuras,  i.,  34. 

t  Panisnits,  ii.,  33,  5. 


the  enemy  would  withdraw  before  winter,  which 
in  their  highlands  is  often  very  rigorous,  had 
set  in.  But  the  Macedonian  generals,  though 
not  men  of  impetuous  energy,  were  not  to  be 
diverted  from  their  purposes  by  such  difficulties, 
from  which,  in  fact,  the  enemy  had  more  to  fear 
than  they.  Antipater,  it  seems,  returned  to 
Macedonia,  where  his  presence  might  be  neces- 
sary to  watch  the  turn  of  affairs  in  Asia,  and 
even  to  secure  himself  against  the  royal  family ; 
but  Craterus  remained,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  in  iEtolia,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
prepare  for  a  winter  in  the  field.  Amid  frost 
and  snow,  he  continued  in  his  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  enemy  had  taken 
refuge.  Cut  off  from  all  supplies,  and  even  des- 
titute of  fuel,  they  soon  began  to  experience  the 
sharpest  gripe  of  cold  and  hunger.  A  miser- 
able death  seemed  their  inevitable  lot,  unless 
they  either  descended  from  their  heights  and 
forced  a  passage,  only  to  be  won  by  a  decided 
victory,  through  the  Macedonian  lines,  or  ac- 
cepted such  terms  of  peace  as  the  vindictive 
and  irritated  foe  might  be  willing  to  grant.  Yet 
from  this  strait  they  were  extricated — as  the 
Athenians  might,  perhaps,  have  been,  if  they 
had  stood  a  siege* — by  the  turn  which  affairs 
were  taking  in  Asia.  The  events  to  which  they 
owed  their  deliverance  will  be  related  in  the 
next  chapter.  Antipater  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  iEtolia,  that  he  might 
employ  them  against  a  more  formidable  enemy. 
The  iEtolians  were  probably  surprised  at  the 
moderation  which  he  showed  in  the  conditions 
of  peace  unexpectedly  offered  to  them ;  and, 
perhaps,  through  ignorance  of  the  cause,  lost  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance,  which  they  might 
have  inflicted  on  his  retreating  host.  They  were 
left,  it  seems,  in  complete  independence.  Antip- 
ater and  Craterus  were  probably  the  more 
liberal  in  their  offers,  because  they  had  secret- 
ly agreed,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  the 
means,  to  transport  the  whole  iEtolian  nation 
into  a  remote  region  of  Asia,  t  Such  a  measure 
would  certainly  have  been  in  the  spirit,  it  may 
even  have  been  in  the  letter,  of  Alexander's 
posthumous  commentaries. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

FROM  THB  END  OF  THV  LAXIAN*  WAB  TO  OASSAM- 
DEB*8  OCCUPATIOir  OF  ATHENS. 

Wb  must  now  resume  the  narrative  which 
we  dropped  at  the  partition  of  the  empire,  and 
distribution  of  the  provinces  that  immediate- 
ly followed  Alexander's  death,  and  relate  the 
events  which  led  to  the  result  mentioned  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  and  were  preg- 
nant with  other  more  momentous  consequences. 
One  of  the  first  occurrences  which  marked  the 
administration  of  Perdiccas  aftei  be  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  regency,  was  a  wound 
which  he  inflicted  on  Greece  in  a  distant  corner 
of  Asia :  a  triumph  of  the  Macedonian  arms, 
memorable  rather  because  it  prevented  than  be- 
cause it  produced  an  important  change  in  th^ 
course  of  affairs,  but  which  serves  to  illustrate 
his  character,  as  weU  as  the  footing  on  which  he 

. : ■      ■  - 

*  As  Paasanias  thought,  Tii.,  10, 4. 
t  Diodorus,  rriii.,  33. 
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stood.  While  the  struggle  which  we  have  seen 
brought  to  such  a  disastrous  issue  was  just  be- 
ginning in  Greece,  and  the  states  which  took 
part  in  it  could  with  difficultj  raise  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  it,  a  body  of  Greeks,  who,  if 
they  had  been  present  in  their  native  land, 
would  probably  have  thrown  their  whole  weight 
into  the  same  scale,  and  might  have  turned  it 
decisively  on  the  side  of  freedom,  was  sudden- 
ly swept  from  the  earth.  The  Greek  colonists 
whom  Alexander  had  planted  in  the  new  cities 
which  be  founded  in  the  eastern  satrapies,  had 
only  been  detained  by  fear  during  his  life  in 
what  they  considered  as  a  miserable  exile. 
None,  probably,  of  the  Greek  adventurers  who 
sought  their  fortune  in  Alexander's  wars,  had 
any  other  thought  than  to  return  as  soon  as  they 
could,  with  their  earnings  and  plunder,  to  settle 
in  Greece.  None,  assuredly,  could  hare  been 
induced  by  anything  but  compulsion  to  fix  their 
abode  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes,  or  in  the 
high  valleys  of  the  Paropamisus,  or  on  the  skirts 
of  the  Persian  deserts.  None  could  have  con- 
sented to  renounce  their  liberty  for  life,  and  to 
condemn  themselyes  to  perpetual  banishment. 
Even  before  Alexander's  death,  some  had  be- 
trayed the  feelings  which,  as  afterward  appear- 
ed, animated  them  all.  We  haye  ahready  noticed 
a  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Bactria,  on  the  false 
rumour  occasioned  probably  by  the  wound  he 
receiyed  in  Multan.  It  is  from  Curtius  alone 
that  we  learn  any  of  the  details,  and  his  narra- 
tive is  not  quite  clear.  He  represents  the  in- 
surrection as  arising  out  of  a  sedition,  for  which 
he  assigns  no  cause,  but  in  which  blood  was 
shed,  and  which  urged  them,  through  fear  of 
punishment,  to  open  rebellion.  But  he  also 
mentions  that  their  leader,  Athenodorus,  though 
he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  had  no  other  mo- 
tive than  the  desire  of  returning  to  his  country. 
The  mutineers,  if  they  ought  to  be  so  called — 
for  their  end  seems  to  have  been  only  to  exer- 
cise an  indisputable  right — made  themselves 
masters  of  the  citadel  at  Bactria,  and  drew  a 
part  of  the  native  population  into  the  revolt. 
Athenodorus  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  offi- 
cers, who  aspired  to  the  command,  and  who, 
after  some  scenes  of  military  tumult,  led  a  body 
of  3000  out  of  Bactria,  and  marched  towards 
Europe.  Curtius  says  that  he  reached  home 
with  them ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were 
among  the  troops  collected  by  Leosthenes.  But, 
from  the  language  of  Diodorus,*  it  seems  more 
probable  that  they  wandered  about  in  the  East, 
until  Alexander's  death  became  the  signal  for  a 
general  insurrection  among  their  countrymen, 
who  had  been  impatiently  sufifering  a  like  con- 
finement. 
I  As  the  intelligence  spread  from  one  colony 
to  another,  a  concert  was  formed  among  those 
who  longed  for  freedom ;  they  at  length  united 
their  forces,  and  elected  PhUo,  an  .£nianian, 
for  their  leader.  Their  numbers  amounted  to 
more  than  20,000  foot  and  8000  horse  :  an  army 
much  larger  than  Antipater,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  able  to  bring  against  the  allies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Lamian  war :  aU  men  inured  to 
arms  by  long  service  in  Alexander's  cam- 
paigns. Perdiocas  was  justly  alarmed  at  the 
ttdmgs  of  this  movement,  and  yet  had  no  force 
which  he  could  immediately  dispose  of  suffi- 

*  atviii.,  7. 


cient  to  suppress  it.  He  could  only  spare  3000 
foot  and  800  horse,  at  least  of  his  Macedonians, 
who  were  draughted  by  lot  from  his  army: 
these,  according  to  Diodorus,  by  their  own 
choice,  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Pithon, 
who  eagerly  coveted  the  commission  which  he 
saw  might  enable  him  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  regent.  Perdiccas  suspected 
his  views,  and  met  them  with  a  sanguinary 
precaution ;  he  ordered  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  the  insurgent^;  and  that  the  spoil 
should  be  abandoned  to  his  troops.  With  Pithon 
he  sent  instructions  to  the  satraps  of  the  east- 
em  provinces  to  furnish  him  with  10,000  foot 
and  8000  horse.  With  these  forces  Pithon 
marched  against  the  insurgents ;  but,  before  an 
engagement  took  place,  he  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt one  of  their  chiefs,  an  iEnianian  named 
Lipodorus,  who  conmianded  a  division  of  3000 
men.  During  the  action,  at  a  critical  moment, 
the  traitor  drew  off  bis  whole  brigade  to  an  ad- 
jacent height;  his  desertion  created  a  panic 
among  the  rest,  and  the  Macedonians  remained 
masters  of  the  field.  Pithon  now  thought  that 
the  season  had  arrived  for  the  accomplishment 
of  his  private  design,  which  was  to  draw  the 
Greeks  by  gentle  treatment  into  his  own  ser- 
vice ;  he  invited  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
under  the  most  solemn  assurances  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  return  in  safety  to  their 
several  settlements ;  but  when,  on  the  f^ith  of 
his  oath,  they  had  placed  themselves  in  his  pow 
er,  the  Macedonians,  encouraged  by  the  order 
of  Perdiccas,  and  greedy  of  the  promised  spoil, 
fell  upon  them  by  surprise  and  butchered  them 
all.  No  acts  of  a  brutal  soldiery  can  excite  sur- 
prise, hardly  indignation :  the  whole  guilt  of 
this  atrocious  massacre  rests  with  Perdiccas 
who  had  contrived  it  in  cold  blood.*  Pithon 
returned  to  him,  deeply  disappointed,  but  dis- 
sembling his  resentment.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  the  hour  of  retribution  came. 

About  the  same  time  that  Antipater  was  ex- 
tricated from  his  dangerous  position  at  Lamia 
by  Leonnatus,  Perdiccas,  accompanied  by  the 
titular  sovereign,  set  out  on  his  march  to  Asia 
Minor.  His  first  object  was  to  establish  £n« 
menes  in  his  satrapy.  Ariarathes  had  collect- 
ed an  army  of  natives  and  foreign  auxiliaries, 
amounting  in  all  to  80,000  foot  and  15,000  horse. 
But  one  so  composed  could  not  withstand  troops 
like  those  of  Perdiccas.  Ariarathes  was  die- 
feated  and  taken  prisoner,  with  his  whole  fam- 
ily. The  ruthless  conqueror  ordered  them  all 
to  be  put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death :  it 
was  indeed  that  which  Alexander  had  inflicted 
on  Musicanus ;  but  in  that  case  the  barbarity 
was  in  some  degree  palliated  by  the  revolt 
which  provoked  it,  and  by  the  policy  of  a  terri- 
ble warning.  Eumenes  then  received  quiet 
possession  of  Cappadocia,  but  still  continued  to 
accompany  his  patron.  Perdiccas  next  marched 
into  Pisidia  on  another  bloody  business,  for 
which,  indeed,  he  had  a  fairer  plea,  but  which 
still  afforded  fresh  indications  of  his  ferocious 


*  Dtotmii  {Nackf^  i.,  p.  17),  u  if  to  Mrfton  the  faonvr  d 
this  tragedy,  talks  of  the  gwH  of  the  unfurtunate  Greeks. 
Whenrin  it  consisted  he  thinks  it  needless  to  ezphdn* 
They  were  happy  aien  if  the^  had  nothing'  wens  on  their 
conscience  than  oompUanoe  with  one  of  the  best  and  pin^ 
instincts  of  their  nature.  It  is  carrying  the  doetrioe  «k 
passire  obedience  to  an  extraordinary  length  to  represeak 
an  attempt  to  escape  frtun  captivity  as  a  chma. 
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nature.  Balacer,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Alexander  general  and  satrap,  to  subdue  and 
govern  the  province,  had  been  killed  by  the  na- 
tives :*  whether  in  the  first  struggle  for  free- 
dom, or  in  a  subsequent  insurrection,  does  not 
appear.!  A  severe  punishment  might  be  neces- 
sary. Perdiccas  decreed  that  none  should  suf- 
fice but  the  utter  destruction  of  two  cities,  La- 
randa  and  Isaura,  which  had  the  chief  share  in 
\the  resistance  to  Balacer.  Laranda  was  storm- 
ed, all  the  men  put  to  the  sword^  their  families 
reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  town  razed  to  the 
ground.  Isaura,  a  strong,  large,  and  opulent 
city,  made  a  more  vigorous  defence.  For  two 
days  its  hardy  population,  with  a  great  sacrifice 
of  life,  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  besiegers ; 
but  on  the  third  day  the  Isaurians  found  their 
numbers  so  much  reduced,  that,  seeing  them- 
selves unable  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and 
knowing  what  they  had  to  expect  from  the 
mercy  of  Perdiccas,  they  iresolved  on  a  deed 
which  might  have  been  called  barbarous,  if  that 
epithet  did  not  more  properly  belong  to  their 
enemy :  they  shut  up  their  wives  and  children, 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  threw  all  the  treas- 
ure they  could  coUect  into  the  flames.  At  the 
sight  of  the  conflagration  Perdiccas  renewed 
the  assault,  expecting  little  resistance,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  the  walls  defended  with  the 
same  spirit  as  before,  while  the  city  was  burn- 
ing. After  they  had  once  more  forced  the  en- 
emy to  retire,  the  Isaurians  threw  themselves 
into  the  flames  which  had  consumed  all  that 
was  dear  to  them.  The  Macedonians  entered 
the  next  day,  and  found  only  a  mass-  of  smo- 
king ruins  ;  but,  when  they  had  quenched  the 
fire,  were  still,  able  to  rake  out  a  rich  booty  of 
gold  and  silver. 

From  Pisidia  Perdiccas  marched,  it  appears, 
into  Cilicia,  where  he  was  at  a  nearly  equal 
distance  from  the  points  on  which  his  attention 
was  now  chiefly  bent ;  while  he  remained  here, 
he  sent  Eumenes,  nominally  to  his  own  satra- 
py, but  on  a  m'ission  really  concerning  the  bor- 
dering province  of  Armenia,  where  Neoptole- 
mus,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  rank,  who  was  ei- 
ther satrap,  or  held  a  military  command  there, 
seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to  maxe  himself  in- 
dependent ;  he  was  not,  however,  prepared  for 
resistance,  and  quietly  submitted  to  Eumenes, 
who  humoured  his  arrogance  and  vanity  with 
great  address.  On  this  occasion,  Eumenes  be- 
gan to  discover  that  he  could  not  safely  rely  on 
his  Macedonian  troops,  who,  proud  and  intracta- 
ble towards  their  own  generals,  were  peculiar- 
ly impatient  of  obedience  to  a  foreign  chief; 
he  therefore  determined  to  raise  a  body  of  cav- 
alry in  his  own  province,  and  in  a  short  time, 
by  the  promise  of  extraordinary  privileges,  col- 
lected 6300  volunteers,  and  brought  them,  by 
aedulous  training  and  the  spurof  emulation,  into 
such  condition  as  to  extort  the  admiration  of 
the  Macedonians  themselves.^ 

Perdiccas  having  thus  settled  the  more  ur- 
gent affairs  of  tho  empire,  was  at  full  leisure  to 
direct  his  undivided  attention  to  his  private  in- 
terests. He  could  not  feel  himself  secure,  still 
less  see  his  way  open  to  the  great  end  of  his 
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ambition,  while  he  was  surrounded  by  so  many 
powerful  rivals.  There  were  two  who  had  al- 
ready shown  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
submit  to  him,  even  in  his  character  of  regent. 
Antigonus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  disregarded 
his  orders  in  the  case  of  Eumenes ;  and  Ptol- 
emy had  given  more  than  one  indication  of  the 
light  in  which  he  viewed  his  satrapy,  or,  rather, 
had  taken  several  steps  to  erect  it  into  an  in- 
dependent and  powerful  kingdom.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  government  was  to  put  to  death 
Cleomenes,  who  had,  indeed,  deserved  this 
punishment  for  his  rapacity  and  tyranny,  but 
sufTered  it  because  Ptolemy  considered  him  as 
a  creature  of  Perdiccas. *  The  fruits  of  the  ex- 
tortion which  Cleomenes  had  practised  with 
extraordinary  ingenuity  for  many  years  fell  into 
Ptolemy's  hands.  They  amounted  to  8000  tal- 
ents,t  and  enabled  him  to  collect  a  strong  army 
of  mercenaries,  as  well  as  to  gain  many  friends 
by  his  munificence.  The  current  story  of  his 
illegitimate  birth  was  confirmed  by  the  royal 
liberality  of  his  nature,  which  delighted  in  acts 
of  bounty;  and  a  saying  is  attributed  to  him, 
worthy  of  Alexander:  that  it  was  better  to 
make  rich  than  to  be  rich.t  He  had  not  been 
long  in  possession  of  Egypt  before  an  opportu- 
nity oflfered  itself,  which  he  readily  seized,  to 
make  another  most  important  acquisition.  We 
have  seen  that  Harpalus  was  assassinated  in 
Crete  by  one  of  his  ofllcers  named  Thimbron, 
who  thus  became  master  of  his  treasure  and 
his  troops.  With  these  he  crossed  over  to 
Africa,  embraced  the  cause  of  a  party  which 
had  been  exiled  from  Cyrene,  and  made  war 
with  the  city.  After  many  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, he  seemed  at  last  to  be  on  the  point  of 
attaining  his  object.  He  defeated  the  Cyrenie- 
ans  in  battle,  cut  off  their  communication  with 
their  port,  and  reduced  them  to  great  distress. 
The  scarcity  gave  rise  to  a  sedition,  in  which 
most  of  the  wealthy  citizens  were  expelled. 
They,  perhaps,  belonged  to  the  party  which 
Thimbron  profeseed  to  befriend  ;  for  some 
sought  his  protection.  Others,  perhaps,  dis- 
trusting the  reckless  adventurer,  applied  to 
Ptolemy  for  aid.  Ptolemy  sent  them  back,  with 
a  squadron  of  ships  and  a  strong  body  of  troops, 
under  the  conmiand  of  Ophelias.  On  their  ar- 
rival, the  exiles  in  Thimbron's  camp  attempted 
to  join  them  in  the  night,  but  were  detected  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  while  the  party  in  the  city,  to 
save  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  enter- 
ed into  alliance  with  Thimbron.  But  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Ophelias,  and 
given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Teucheira,  whose  town  he  had  taken  during 
the  war.  Most  of  the  Cyrenaic  cities  now  sub- 
mitted to  Ophelias ;  but  fresh  disturbances 
which  ensued  induced  Ptolemy  to  nmke  an 
expedition  in  person  to  Cyrene.  His  measures 
established  perfect  tranquillity,  and  he  might 
now  consider  this  rich  country  as  a  province 
of  Egypt. 

In  another  transaction  of  less  moment  he 
had  come  more  directly  into  collision  with  Per- 
diccas, and  had  still  more  plainly  disclosed  his 
aspiring  pretensions.  It  had  been  resolved  in 
the  council  of  Babylon,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
to  transport  Alexander's  remains  to  iEgse ;  and 
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Arridaeus,  the  general,  had  been  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  preparations  and 
with  the  command  of  the  escort.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  this  arrangement  had  been  con- 
trived by  Ptolemy ;  for  Arridieus  was  his  friend, 
and  it  enabled  him  both  to  conceal  his  purpose 
as  long  as  was  needfid,  and  then  easily  to  effect 
it.  The  funeral  car  was  a  wonderful  display 
of  art  and  magnificence,  glittering  from  the 
vaulted  roof  to  the  wheels  with  ornaments  of 
massive  gold,  and  of  the  most  elaborate  work- 
manship. It  was  drawn  by  eighty-four  mules, 
and  more  than  a  year  was  occupied  in  the  jour- 
ney from  Babylon  to  Syria.  At  Damascus,  it 
appears  that  a  contest  arose  between  Arridaeus 
and  Polemo,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  Per- 
diccas,  about  the  place  of  destination.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,,  only  by  force  of  arms,  that  Arridaeus 
was  able  to  keep  possession  of  his  charge.* 
He  may  have  been  aided  by  Ptolemy,  who  is 
said  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  Syria  with  his 
army  to  meet  the  venerable  relics,  t  They 
were  first  carried  to  Memphis,  and  then  to 
AIexandria,t  where  they  were  finally  deposit- 
ed in  a  cemetery  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace,  which  was  afterward  the  burial-place 
of  Ptolemy's  successors. 

There  could  be  no  peace  between  Perdiccas 
ind  a  man  who  showed  himself  so  fit  for  a 
throne,  and  so' determined  and  able  to  mount 
H.    Both  had  long  foreseen  that  their  relative 
positions  could  only  be  determined  by  a  war, 
and  both  had  been  endeavouring  to  fortify 
themselves  by  alliances,  particularly  with  An- 
tipater.    Perdiccas,  it  is  said,  before  he  felt  him- 
self established  in  the  regency,  had  solicited 
the  hand  of  Antipater's  daughter,  Nicsea :  the 
marriage  treaty  was  concluded,  and,  when  he 
came  down  into  Asia  Minor,  Nicsea  was  sent 
to  meet  him.  ^   But,  in  the  mean  while,  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  his  prospects :  they  reached 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alexander's 
whole  empire,  now  shared  between  a  simpleton 
and  an  infant,  who  might  be  easily  removed. 
Antipater's  alliance  might  rather  obstruct  than 
promote  his  designs,  while  a  connexion  with 
the  royal  house  mi^ht  give  a  colour  of  legiti- 
macy to  his  usurpation.    The  alliance  recently 
formed  between  Antipater  and  Craterus  proba- 
bly strengthened  his  resolution.    He  had  made 
proposals  for  Cleopatra's  hand  to  Olympias, 
who  had  been  forced  to  retire  into  Epirus,  but 
was  eager  to  return  and  revenge  herself  on 
Antipater.    She  wajs  no  less  willing  to  grant  it 
to  Perdiccas  than  to  Leonnatus,  and  sent  the 
princess  over  to  Asia  to  accelerate  the  nego- 
tiation. II    Perdiccas  now  deliberated  with  his 
brother  Alcetas  and  Eumenes  which  he  shoidd 
accept.    Alcetas  was  fearful  of  a  rupture  with 
Antipater,  and  advised  his  brother  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  with  Nicea.  Eumenes,  who  dread- 
ed a  coalition  between  Antipater  and  Perdiccas, 
to  which  he  might  himself  be  sacrificed,  took 
the  other  side.    Perdiccas,  however,  chose  a 
middle  course,  best  suited  to  his  heartless  and 
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faithless  nature :  he  resolved  to  give  his  hand 
to  Nicaea,  but  to  keep  up  a  correspondence 
with  Cleopatra,  and  to  discard  her  riv^  as  soon 
as  it  was-  safe  to  drop  the  mask  of  iriendship 
with  Antipater.    In  the  mean  while  he  made 
another  sacrifice  not  less  grateful  to  her  and 
to  Olympias,  who  hated  with  all  her  sod  every 
member  of  Phillip's  family,  except  her  own 
children.     Cynand,  Philip's  daughter,  whom  he 
had  married  to  his  nephew  Amyntas,  had  re- 
fused, since  his  death,  to  accept  the  hand  of  an* 
other,  and  had  lived  in  retirement,  occupied 
with  the  education  of  her  only  child,  Adea,  or, 
as  she  was  afterward  called,  Eurydice.    She 
was  herself  a  woman  of  masculine  character 
and  habits,  delighting  in  camps  and  battle-fields, 
where  she  sometimes  gave  proof  of  her  prow- 
ess.   She  had  acquired  this  taste  from  her 
mother,   the   Illyrian  princess  Audata,  who 
seems  only  to  have  followed  the  customs  of 
her  country,  when  she  trained  her  daughter  to 
martial  exercises :  and  she  educated  Eurydice 
in  like  maimer.*    Eurydice  was  now  of  mar- 
riageable age ;  and  Cynand  resolved  to  unite 
her  to  the  young  king.    She  entered  into  no 
previous  negotiations — ^which,  indeed,  would 
have  been  impracticable,  since  the  measure 
was  equally  opposed  to  the  interests  of  Antipa- 
ter and  of  Perdiccas — ^but,  relying  entirely  on 
her  personal  influence,  determined  to  pass  over 
into  Asia,  collected  a  sufficient  guard  to  force 
her  way  through  a  body  of  troops  whom  Antip- 
ater had  sent  to  intercept  her  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Strymon,  and  arrived  safely  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hellespont.    She  was  proceeding, 
it  appears,  towards  the  camp  of  Perdiccas,  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  his  army  to  her  cause,  when 
he  sent  Alcetas,  with  a  division  of  his  forces, 
to  stop  her,  and  put  her, to  death. t    She  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  not  daunted  by  the  sight  of 
the  armed  host  which  surrounded  her ;  and  she 
boldly  reproached  Alcetas  with  his  ingratitude. 
The  Macedonians  were  moved  with  compassion 
and  respect  for  Philip's  daughter ;   but  their 
fierce  leader,  insensible  both  to  pity  and  shame, 
executed  his  brother's  orders.     Eurydice  was 
spared ;  for  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  de- 
stroy her :  the  s)rmpathy  of  the  Macedonians 
had  been  too  strongly  excited  on  behalf  of  her 
mother ;  and  Perdiccas,  to  still  their  murmurs, 
and  make  her  subservient  to  his  ends,  consent- 
ed to  marry  her  to  the  young  l^ing. 

He  had  now,  he  believed,  secured  Antipa- 
ter's acquiescence,  and  had  only  to  rid  himself 
of  Antigonus,  and  to  crush  Ptolemy.  Antigo- 
nus  he  hoped  to  ensnare,  and  gently  complain- 
ing of  his  insubordination,  summoned  him  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct  before  an  im- 
partial tribunal.  But  Antigonus  was  aware  of 
his  designs  against  himself,  and  of  his  intrigues 
with  Cleopatra,  fie  met  his  artificeb  with  pol- 
itic dissimulation,  and  publicly  professed  him- 
self ready  to  answer  any  charges  that  might 
be  brought  against  him,  while  he  secretly  made 
preparations  for  flight.  With  his  young  son 
Demetrius,  he  embarked  in  some  of  the  Attic 
ships  which  had  been  brought  mto  one  ot'the 
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loman  ports,  and  crossed  over  to  Europe  to 
seek  Antipater.  From  him  Antipater  learned 
the  treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  the  danger  with 
which  he  hUnself  was  threatened,  llus  was 
the  motive  which  induced  him  to  make  peace 
with  the  ^tolians,  that  he  might  direct  his 
anns  against  the  more  formid&le  enemy  in 
Asia.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  envoys  to 
Ptolemy  to  renew  their  ancient  friendship,  and 
to  contract  a  closer  alliance  against  their  com* 
mon  foe,  which  was  to  he  cemented  with  the 
hand  of  Antipater's  daughter  Eurydice. 

The  fli^t  of  Antigonus  convinced  Perdiccas 
that  he  must  prepare  for  immediate  war  with 
Antipater,  and  he  now  sent  Eumenes  to  Sardis 
with  presents  for  Cleopatra,  and  a  message 
that  be  had  resolved  to  send  Nicea  back  to 
her  father,  and  to  give  his  hand  to  the  prin- 
cess. Menander,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  who 
appears  to  have  been  secretly  disaOected  to 
Perdiccas,  conveyed  intelligence  of  this  trans- 
action to  Antigonus.  It  confirmed  the  tmth 
of  his  report,  and  added  an  impulse  of  personal 
resentment  to  Antipater's  jealousy  of  his  pow- 
erftd  rival.  Perdiccas  soon  heard  of  his  prepar- 
ations, and  found  that  he  must  now  decide 
whether  he  would  march  in  person  against 
Antipater,  or  against  Ptolemy,  for  it  htul  be- 
come necessary  to  wage  war  with  both  at  the 
same  time.  He  held  a  council  in  Cilicia  on 
this  momentous  question,  in  which  the  argu- 
ments on  each  side  were  maturely  discussed. 
There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advantage 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  influence  of 
Olympias  and  the  royal  name,  if  the  war  were 
carried  into  Macedonia ;  on  the  other,  the  fear 
that,  in  the  mean  while,  Ptolemy  might  make 
himself  master  of  Western  Asia.*  Perdiccas 
determined  to  attack  Ptolemy  first,  and  to 
commit  the  defence  of  Asia  to  Eumenes.  His 
motive  for  this  choice  may  have  been,  that  he 
considered  IHolemy  as  the  more  formidable 
enemy,  and  hoped  that  Antipater  might  be  de- 
tained in  Europe,  or  prevented  from  making 
much  progress,  until  the  war  should  be  termi- 
nated in  Egypt.  But  it  may  also  be  suspected, 
that  he  did  not  feel  secure  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  troops,  and  did  not  care  to  risk  his 
own  person  against  the  reputation  of  Antipa- 
ter and  the  popularity  of  Graterus,  until  the 
additional  force  which  he  might  acquire  by  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  should  enable  him  to  over- 
power all  opposition.  For  the  war  with  Antip- 
ater and  Graterus,  his  colleagues  in  the  re- 
gency, was  likely  to  be  viewed  by  the  Mace- 
donians in  a  very  different  light  from  one 
waged  against  a  simple  satrap,  who  had  diso- 
beyed the  royal  commands.  It  was  a  contest 
in  which  even  the  most  complete  success,  the 
destruction  of  his  rivals,  would  be  attended 
with  much  odium  and  danger.  This  danger 
'was,  for  the  present  at  least,  shifted  on  Eume- 
nes, whose  distrust  of  Antipater  rendered  him 
worthy  of  perfect  confidence,  and  who  had  al- 
ready displayed  military  talents  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Perdiccas  himself.  Eumenes,  there- 
fore, was  invested  with  a  command  which,  it 
aeems,  extended  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Alcetas  and  Neoptolemus  were  joined 
with  him,  but  in  an  inferior  rank.  His  in- 
structions  as  to  military  operations  appear  to 
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have  left  the  management  of  the  war  entirely 
to  his  discretion,  with  the  single  limitation, 
that  he  was  not  to  carry  it  over  into  Europe, 
but  to  resist,  as  he  could,  t)ie  threatened^ in- 
vasion. 

The  difficulties  which  Eumenes  had  to  en- 
counter, after  the  departure  of  Perdiccas,  were 
even  greater  than  the  regent  could  easily  have 
foreseen.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would  hardly  be 
able  to  retain  any  of  his  forces  about  him.  He 
had  sent  a  detachment  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont ;  but  its  commander  was  in- 
duced, by  a  message  from  Antipater  and  Gra- 
terus, to  allow  them  to  land,  their  forces  with- 
out any  obstruction.  Alcetas  declared  that, 
knowing  what  he  did  of  the  temper  of  the 
Macedonians,  their  respect  for  Antipater,  and 
love  for  Graterus,  he  would  not  undertake  to 
lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Neoptolemus, 
who  had  always  been  jealous  of  Eumenes,  and 
affected  to  consider  him  as  a  mere  man  of  let- 
ters, not  fit  to  command  soldiers,  entered  into 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Antipater.  Eu- 
menes himself  was,  at  the  same  time,  solicited 
by  Antipater's  envoys  to  betray  his  trust ;  they 
urged  him  to  be  reconciled  to  Antipater,  and 
not  to  draw  the  sword  against  his  old  friend 
Graterus ;  they  promised  that  he  should  not 
only  retain  the  provinces  assigned  to  him  by 
Perdiccas,  but  should  receive  an  addition  of 
territory,  and  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  larger 
army.  He  answered  that  he  would  not  lay 
aside  his  ancient  enmity  to  Antipater  at  a  time 
when  he  saw  Antipater  breaking  with  his  old 
friends;  that  for  Graterus,  he  was  ready  to 
use  his  efforts  to  reconcile  him,  on  equitable 
terms,  with  Perdiccas ;  but  that  he  would  re- 
sist their  aggression,  and  would  sacrifice  his 
life  rather  ^an  his  honour.  The  treachery  of 
Neoptolemus  did  not  long  escape  his  vigilance ; 
and  Neoptolemus,  finding  himself  detected, 
threw  off  the  mask  and  drew  up  his  troops, 
who  eagerly  embraced  his  cause,  to  offer  bat- 
tle. An  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Eu- 
menes gained  the  victory ;  but  he  owed  it  en- 
tirely to  his  Gappadocian  cavalry,  which  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day  when  it  had  been  nearly 
lost  by  the  infantry.  He  made  himself  master 
of  their  camp,  and  compelled  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  enter  into 
his  service.  Neoptolemus  himself  escaped, 
and  joined  Antipater  with  about  300  horse. 
His  report,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  was, 
on  the  whole,  encouraging;  for  he  declared 
his  belief,  that  the  m^re  sight  of  Graterus 
would  induce  the  Macedonians  to  come  over 
to  him  in  a  body.  This  confidence  proved  fa- 
tal both  to  Graterus  and  to  himself.  Antipar 
ter,  who  was  impatient  to  overtake  Perdiccas, 
or  to  unite  his  forces  with  Ptolemy,  sent  Gra- 
terus and  Neoptolemus  against  Eumenes, 
while  he  himself  pursued  hu  march  towards 
Gilicia. 

Neoptolemus  had  not  exaggerated  the  popu- 
larity of  Graterus  among  the  Macedonians. 
Eumenes  himself  was  so  well  aware  of  it,  that, 
when  he  heard  of  their  approach,  he  did  not 
venture  to  disclose  the  truth  even  to  his  offi- 
cers, but  gave  out  that  Neoptolemus  was  com- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  general  named  Pigres, 
at  the  head  of  some  Gappadocian  and  Paphlar 
gonian  horse.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  when 
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he  expected  their  appearance,  he  endeavoured 
to  cheer  his  men  with  the  description  of  a 
dream,  by  which  he  professed  to  have  received 
a  clear  intimation  of  victory  the  night  before  : 
an  artifice^  it  seems,  to  which  he  resorted  on 
other  occasions,  and  which  is  related  so  as  to 
imply  that  he  was  well  informed  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  enemy's  camp.*    StiU,  the  great 
difficulty,  which  would  have  driven  most  other 
men  to  despair,  was,  how  the  presence  of  Cra- 
terus  could  be  concealed  from  his  army,  when 
he  should  be  actually  in  their  sight.    Even  for 
this  purpose,  however,  he  devised  an  expedi- 
ent, which  was  perfectly  successful.    He  had 
learned  beforehand  in  which  wing  Craterus 
commanded,  and  on  this  side  he  stationed  two 
brigades  of  cavalry,  composed  of  Thracians, 
Paphlagonians,  and  other  barbarians,  under 
the  command  of  an  Asiatic,  named  Phamaba- 
zus,  and  Phcenix,  a  Greek  of  Tenedos,  who 
probably  did  not   know  Craterus  by  sight. 
These  he  ordered  to  charge,  as  soon  as  the 
enemy  should  appear,  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
so  as  to  allow  him  no  time  to  wheel  about, 
and  not  to  listen  to  any  parley  if  a  herald 
should  be  sent  towards  them.     His  instruc- 
,  tions  were  obeyed.    From  the  brow  of  an  em- 
inence, which  afforded  the  first  view  of  the 
enemy,  they  poured  down  furiously  to  attack 
Craterus.    He  was  astonished  at  the  rapidity 
of  the  onset,  began  to  believe  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  Neoptolemus,  yet  bared  his  head, 
that  he  might  be  more  easily  recognised,  while 
he  advanced,  with  his  wonted  courage,  to  en- 
counter their  charge.    In  the  combat  which 
ensued,  after  many  feats  of  prowess,  he  was 
pierced  through  the  side  by  a  Thracian,  and 
sank  from  his  horse.    For  some  time  he  lay 
unheeded  in  a  lingering  agony ;  he  was  at 
length  recognised  by  an  officer  of  Eumenes, 
named  Gorgias,  who  placed  a  guard  round  him 
to  protect  him.    Meanwhile  Eumenes,  with  a 
select  escort  of  300  horse,  charged  the  ene- 
my's  right  wing,  where    Neoptolemus    had 
posted  himself     As  soon  as  they  perceived 
each  other,  they  engaged,  both  thirsting  for 
revenge,  in  deadly  conflict.    When  their  hor- 
ses met,  they  dropped  the  reins,  seized  each 
other's  hands,  and  fell  struggling  to  the  ground. 
Eumenes  rose  first,  and  tw^ice  wounded  his 
adversary ;  the  second  blow  stretched  him, 
seemingly  lifeless,  at  his  feet.     The  victor 
proceeded,  according  to  the  old  savage  cus- 
tom, to  tear  off  his  armour ;  but,  as  he  bent 
over  the  body,  Neoptolemus,  collecting  his 
failing  strength,  pierced  him  in  the  groin ;  yet 
with  a  hand  already  unnerved,  so  that  the 
wound  did  not  prove  fatal.    Eumenes,  though 
be  had  received  three  others  in  the  struggle, 
was  still  able  to  mount  his  horse,  and,  after 
he  had  stripped  his  slain  enemy,  rode  off  to- 
wards the  other  wing,  ignorant  of  the  event 
which  had  there  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day  in  his  favour.    He  now  learned  the  fate 
of  Craterus,  was  conducted  to  the  place  where 
he  lay,  and  found  him  still  breathing,  and  in 
possession  of  his  senses.   He  dismounted  from 
his  horse,  took  his  dying  friend  tenderly  by  the 
hand,  and,  with  tears  and  bitter  invectives 
against  the  treachery  of  Neoptolemus,  bewail- 

*  Plat.,  Eain.,  6.    It  was  adapted  to  the  eoemy'*  watch- 


ed the  hard  destiny  which  had  brought  him 
into  this  fatal  conflict  with  his  old  comrade. 

Hitherto  the  cavalry  alone  had  been  engaged, 
and,  after  the  death  of  the  two  chiefs,  their 
broken  squadrons  took  refuge  behind  the  pha- 
lanx. Eumenes,  faint  from  his  wounds,  and  bo- 
ping  to  reap  the  firuits  of  victory  without  farther 
bloodshed,  called  off  his  troops  from  the  pursuit 
by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  reared  his  trophy, 
and  buried  the  slain.  He  then  sent  to  propose 
a  parley  with  the  defeated  enemy,  invited  all 
who  would  to  join  his  army,  but  permitted  those 
who  might  refuse  to  return  whence  they  came. 
All  accepted  his  offers,  and,  after  the  oaths  had 
been  interchanged,  obtained  leave  to  seek  pro- 
visions in  some  of  the  adjacent  villages  before 
they  entered  his  camp ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
following  night  they  marched  away  by  stealth 
to  rejoin  Antipater.  Eumenes  made  an  attempt 
to  overtake  them ;  but  his  bodily  weakness  and 
their  excellent  discipline  compelled  him  to  give 
up  the  pursuit,  and  they  effected  their  junction 
with  Antipater  in  safety.  Eumenes  had  gain- 
ed a  brilliant  victory,  which  raised  his  reputa- 
tion for  ingenuity  and  hardihood  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  but  he  was  doomed  to  pay  dearly  for  it. 
Not  only  ^ere  the  defeated  troops  inflamed  with 
the  fiercest  resentment  by  the  humiliation  they 
had  suffered,  and  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
leader,  but  even  among  his  own  the  prevailing 
feeling  was  one  of  shame  and  indignation,  which 
vented  itself  in  deep  murmurs  against  the  up- 
start foreigner,  who,  by  an  impudent  artifice, 
had  employed  the  arms  of  the  Macedonians 
themselves  to  destroy  their  most  illustrious 
general.  And,  in  the  mean  while,  events  had 
taken  place  in  another  quarter,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  rewards  he  had  reason  to  expect 
from  Perdiccas. 

Ptolemy,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  inva- 
ding army  at  Pelusium,  had  taken  every  pre- 
caution to  strengthen  the   natural   defences 
which  render  Egypt  so  difficult  of  access  on 
this  side.    He  had  fortified  every  assailable 
point,  and  had  laid  in  ample  stores  of  ammuni- 
tion.   The  regent,  however,  when  he  arrived, 
soon  discovered  that  he  had  other  difficulties  to 
encounter  besides  those  which  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  his  enemy's  preparations  pla- 
ced in  his  way.    Already,  on  hie  march,  a  great 
number  of  his  officers  and  men  had  deserted  to 
Antipater  ;*  and  he  thought  it  advisable,  when 
he  reached  Pelusiura,t  to  begin  with  an  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  the  army  on  the  justice  of  his 
cause.    He  called  a  general  assembly,  and,  it 
seems,  summoned  Ptolemy  to  defend  his  con- 
duct.  We  cannot  believe  that  Ptolemy  appear- 
ed there  in  person,  though  Arrian  seems  to 
have  related  so  ;t  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Ptolemy  sent  one  of  his  friends  to  represent 
him.    Perdiccas  perceived  that  his  accusation 
made  a  less  favourable  impression  on  the  army 
than  Ptolen^'s  vindication  of  himself,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the  success  of  hia 
arms.    Every  accidental  disaster  which  befell 

*  Jastin,  zii.,  8, 3,  ad  Antipatrum  gregatim  jprofuciebant. 
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hiiL  m  his  operations— as  the  bursting  of  a  ca- 
nal which  he  had  begun  to  clear  out — aggrava- 
ted the  discontent  which  prevailed  among  his 
troops,  and  desertions  grew  more  and  more 
frequent.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  river  at  a  point  several  miles 
above  Pelusinm ;  and,  having  set  out  in  the 
evening,  carefully  concealing  his  object  from 
his  own  officers,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be 
apprized  of  it,  after  a  forced  march,  arrived  the 
next  morning  at  a  ford  of  the  Nile,  over  against 
a  fortress  named  Camel's  Wall.  After  a  short 
interval  of  repose,  he  ordered  the  elephants  to 
be  led  over,  followed  by  a  train  with  scaling- 
ladders,  and  by  the  light  troops  destined  for  the 
assault  of  the  place,  and  a  select  body  of  cav- 
alry to  intercept  any  succours  that  might  be 
sent  to  it.  Ptolemy,  however,  had  learned  or 
suspected  the  aim  of  his  movement,  and  was 
already  within  the  fortress  before  the  enemy 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  walla.  His  arrival 
was  announced  by  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and 
by  the  shouts  of  the  garrison,  and  he  took  his 
stand,  surrounded  by  his- officers,  on  the  top  of 
the  battlements  at  the  water's  edge.  Perdic- 
cas,  nevertheless,  directed  that  the  assault 
should  proceed.  It  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigour  the  whole  day  long  by  successive  divis- 
ions, which  relieved  one  another ;  but  all  their 
eflTorts  were  defeated  by  the  patient  resolution 
of  the  besieged,  who,  though  comparatively  few 
in  number,  nad  the  advantage  of  a  strong  po- 
sition, and  were  animated  by  the  example  of 
Ptolemy,  whom  they  saw  exposing  his  own 
person  in  the  place  of  greatest  danger,  and  dis- 
playing extraordinary  prowera. 

In  the  evening  Perdiocas  /ecalled  the  assail- 
ants to  the  camp,  convinced  that  the  attempt 
was  hopeless.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  his 
adversary's  genius  and  spirit  were  superior  to 
his  own,  and  that  he  had  no  prospect  of  efifect- 
ing  his  object  unless  he  could  elude  Ptolemy's 
vigilance.  In  the  foUowing  night  he  again 
broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched  towards  Mem- 
phis, designing  to  transport  his  army  to  the 
great  island  thera  formed  by  the  Nile,  before 
Ptolemy  should  be  aware  of  bis  intention.  Be- 
tween the  island  and  the  east  bank  the  river 
was  fordable ;  but  the  water  in  the  middle  was 
up  to  the  soldier's  chin,  and  the  current  so 
strong  that  the  men  could  scarcely  keep  their 
looting.  There  was,  however^  no  enemy  on  the 
other  side  to  oppose  their  passage ;  and,  to  ren- 
der it  easier,  Perdiocas  ordered  the  elephants 
to  be  ranged  above  the  ford,  so  as  to  break  the 
ibrce  of  the  stream,  and  the  cavalry  to  cross 
below  it,  so  that  they  might  lend  assistance  to 
any  who  should  be  carried  out  of  their  depth. 
In  this  manner  one  division  crossed  over  safe- 
ly; but  now  arose  an  unforeseen  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  the  rest  The  sand  at  the 
bottom,  stirred  up  by  the  trampling  of  so  many 
leet  of  beasts  and  men,  was  at  length  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  so  that  the  ford  was  no 
longer  practicable.  As  the  cause  was  not  im- 
mediately suspected,  the  change  was  attributed 
to  a  sudden  rising  of  the  river,  and  this'  per- 
anaalon  heighten^  the  general  oonstemation. 
Those  who  bad  already  crossed  were  not  in 
sidBcient  numbers  to  defend  themselves  against 
Ptolemy,  who  might  soon  be  expected  to  ap- 
pear ;  and  Perdiocas  knew  that  they  woidd  not 


be  reluctant  to  lay  down  their  arms.  He  there- 
fore ordered  all  to  return,  as  best  they  might 
Some,  who  were  unable  to  swim,  or  saw  cer- 
tain death  in  the  attempt,  or  who  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  desertion,  escaped  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  strongest  and  most  expert 
swimmers  with  great  difficulty  made  good  their 
passage ;  but  the  less  robust  and  skilful  either 
sank,  exhausted  by  their  efforts,  or  were  car 
ried  down  the  stream,  to  meet  a  still  more 
dreadful  death.  The  scaly  monsters  of  the 
Nile,  attracted  by  the  prey,  flocked  in  shoals  to 
the  place.  From  the  shore  the  spectators  could 
see  the  water  tinged  with  the  blood  of  their 
comrades,  could  see  their  limbs  crushed  by 
those  horrible  jaws,  could  hear  their  shrieks, 
without  the  power  of  stirring  for  their  relief. 

When  this  scene  was  at  an  end,  and  there 
was  leisure  to  calculate  the  loss,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  2000  were  missing,  and  one  half  of 
the  number  was  believed  to  Imve  been  devour 
ed  by  the  crocodiles.  Among  them  were  some 
officers  of  high  rank.  The  thought  which  most 
deeply  imbittered  the  grief  of  the  surrivers 
was,  that  the  sacrifice  of  life  had  been  perfectly 
useless  *,  that  so  many  brave  men  had  perished 
by  a  fate  at  once  cruel  and  ignoble.  From  this 
kind  of  sympathy  it  was  an  easy  transition 
which  led  the  mourners  to  vehement  indigna- 
tion against  the  author  of  the  calamity.    Per- 
diocas had  always  been  disliked,  while  he  was 
feared ;  he  began  now  to  be  despised  as  an  in- 
cautious general)  or  detested  as  one  reckless 
about  the  lives  of  his  men.    The  contrast 
which,  of  late,  they  had  so  often  been  led  to 
draw  between  their  stem,  imperious,  inhuman 
chief,  and  his  mild  and  affable  competitor,  was 
now  renewed,  more  than  ever  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Perdiccas;  and  Ptolemy  heightened 
the  impression  ahready  made  in  Ms  favour,  by 
an  act  of  prudent  generosity.    He  collected  as 
many  of  the  remains  of  those  who  had  perish- 
ed as  could  be  recovered  from  the  river,  and, 
after  he  had  burned  them  with  the  usual  solem- 
nity in  his  own  camp,  sent  their  bones  to  their 
friends.    The  sight  irritated  their  rage  against 
Perdiccas,  and  pleaded  more  powerfully  than 
words  in  Ptolemy's  behalf.  Perdiccas,  it  seems, 
attempted  to  check  the  mutiny  which  he  saw 
rising  in  his  army  by  severity ;  but  it  was  too 
late  either  to  conciliate  or  overawe  the  dis- 
contented.   A  great  number  of  his  officers 
were  estranged  from  him,  and  openly  accused 
him :  the  phalanx  testified  its  judgment  by 
threatening  clamours.    Pithon,  who  had  never 
forgotten  the  bloody  stratagem  by  which  he 
had  been  baffled  and  dishonoured,  took  the  lead 
in  the  conspiracy,  which  was  shared  by  about 
a  hundred  more,  among  whom  were  Antigenes 
and  Selencus.  The  cavalry  adhered  longest  to 
the  regent's  side ;  but  it  was  also  partly  won, 
and  Pithon,  with  those  whom  he  had  gained, 
proceeded  to  the  tent  of  Perdiccas.   Antigenes 
struck  the  first  blow;  after  a  short  straggle, 
he  fell,  pierced  by  their  sarissas.* 

Thus  was  the  world  delivered  from  a  man 
who,  in  the  oonrse  of  a  short  career,  had 
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shown  himself  capable  of  every  crime  to  which 
ambition  can  instigate ;  had  already  shed  tor- 
rents of  innocent  blood,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  the  basest  murder  more  than  from  open 
massacre.  That  such  a  man  did  not  succeed 
in  his  contest  for  power  with  such  an  adver- 
sary as  Ptolemy,  can  hardly  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  a  gain  to  humanity ;  though 
Perdiccas,  if  he  had  seated  himself  securely  on 
a  throne,  might,  perhaps,  have  reigned  as  inild- 
ly  as  his  rival.  His  death  imme£ately  put  an 
end  to  the  civil  war.  Ptolemy,  who,  perhaps, 
was  not  a  stranger  to  the  plot,  came  the  next 
day  to  the  camp,  and  addressed  the  Macedo- 
nians in  vindication  of  himself  The  effect  of 
his  speech  was  enforced  by  a  supply  of  provis- 
ions, which  they  greatly  needed,  and  his  influ- 
ence was  soon  so  firmly  established  in  the 
royal  army,  that  he  was  invited  to  assume  the 
office  which  Perdiccas  had  left  vacant.  Ptol- 
emy, however,  had  the  prudence  to  be  satisfied 
for  the  present  with  the  possession  of  his  rich 
province.  He  saw  that  the  title  of  regent 
would  contribute  nothing  to  his  independence, 
and  might  involve  him  in  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous quarrels.  He  therefore  declined  the 
offer,  and  turned  the  choice  of  the  army  on 
Pithon  and  the  general  Arrideeus,  who  were 
both  now  his  friends,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be- 
come dangerous  rivals. 

Only  two  days  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
the  news  arrived  of  the  great  victory  which 
Eimienes  had  gained  over  Neoptolemus  and 
Craterus,  and  of  their  death.  Two  days  ear- 
lier this  intelligence  might  have  been  useful  to 
Perdiccas,  though  it  could  hardly  have  extri- 
cated him  firom  his  embarrassment,  or  have 
decided  the  contest  in  his  favour.  It  nowoidy 
inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  Macedonians  against 
him  and  lus  friends.  They  immediately  put  to 
death  several  of  his  adherents,  and,  in  their 
fury,  did  not  even  spare  his  sister  Ataluite,  the 
wife  of  his  admiral,  Attains ;  and  they  oon- 
demned  Eumenes  and  fifty  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, including  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdic- 
cas, to  the  same  punishment.  Attains,  when 
he  heard  of  these  proceedings,  sailed  away 
from  Pelusium,  and  made  for  Tyre.  Here, 
though  it  seems  his  brother's  fate  was  already 
known,  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  a  Macedonian  nam'ed 
Archelaus,  who  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  treasure,  amounting  to  800  tal- 
ents, which  had  been  deposited  there  by  Per- 
diccas. At  Tyre  he  remained  for  a  time,  to 
collect  as  many  of  his  brother's  friends  as 
should  be  able  to  make  their  escape  from 
Egypt,  and  to  concert  future  operations  in  his 
own  defence. 

For  the  interests  of  Greece  the  fall  of  Per- 
diccas was,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted.  As  a  mas- 
ter, indeed,  he  was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as 
any  of  his  rivals ;  but  he  might  have  proved  a 
powerful  and  useful  ally.  Pausanias  observes 
that,  through  the  treachery  of  Demades  and 
his  party,  the  Athenians  were  terrified  into  a 
premature  suitende^  of  their'  fi^eedoml^  whidi 
they  might  have  preserved  if  they  had  been 
aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  Amtipoter, 
which  would  soon  have  forced  him  to  leave 
Greece  unmolested,*    This  remark  is  con- 

*  Tii.,  10, 4. 


firmed  by  the  events  which  followed.  Perdic- 
cas had  sent  agents  iWto  Greece,  who  conclu- 
ded -an  alliance  between  him  and  the  ^tollans ; 
and  when  Antipater  had  passed  over  into  Asia, 
the  iEtolians  again  collected  their  forces, 
12,000  foot  and  800  horse,  who,  under  their 
general  Alexander — ^the  military  chief  of  the 
nation — ^first  invaded  the  territory  of  Ampliis- 
sa,  and,  though  they  were  not  able  to  reduce 
the  capital,  took  several  of  the  towns,  and  then 
marched  into  Thessaly.  They  were  met  on 
their  way  by  the  Macedonian  general  Polycles ; 
but,  in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  was  defeated 
and  slain,  and  the  skle  or  ransom  of  the  Mace- 
donian prisoners  appears  to  have  yielded  a 
considerable  booty.  In  Thessaly,  they  were 
still  warmly  aided  by  Meno,  through  whose 
influence  the  greater  part  of  the  'Hiessaliaii 
towns  were  induced  to  engage  in  the  new  war ; 
and  the  army  of  the  confederates,  including,  it 
seems,  some  mercenaries,  amounted  to  25,000 
horse  and  1500  foot.  Again,  the  power  of 
Macedonia  was  unable  to  withstand  even  this 
small  portion  of  the  force  which  Greece,  if 
united,  might  have  brought  into  the  field. 
Polysperchon,  who  had  been  left  at  the  head 
of  the  government  in  Macedonia,  was  obliged 
to  resort  to  negotiation  and  intrigues,  to  divide 
before  he  could  conquer.  The  Acamanians, 
the  ancient  enemies  of  their  southern  neigh- 
bours, were  induced  to  make  a  diversion  in 
iEtolia;  and  the  iEtolians  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  their  native  troops  from  Thessidy, 
and  t6  return  to  defend  their  homes.  They, 
indeed,  soon  drove  the  Acamanians  out  of 
their  country  *,  but  while  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed, Polysperchon  marched  into  Thessaly, 
and  gave  battle  to  Meno.  He  was  probably 
now  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory,  and  Meno  himself  was  among 
the  slain.  The  whole  of  Thessaly  submitted 
without  farther  resistance  to  the  con<}ueror. 

After  the  pacification  of  Memphis,  Pithon  and 
Arridieas  returned  with  their  royal  charge  into 
Syria,  to  join  their  forces  with  those  of  Antipa- 
ter, on  whom,  after  Ptolemy  had  declined  the 
regency,  the  power  of  Perdiccas  really  devok- 
ed.  They  sent  messengers  to  hasten  his  com- 
ing, and  also  to  summon  Antigonns  from  Cy- 
prus, where  he  was,  perhaps,  raising  a  naval 
armament  for  the  defence  of  Egypt.  The  two 
new  regiments,  on  their  march  into  Syria,  found 
their  situation  growing  every  day  more  embar- 
rassing. They  had  not  to  deal  with  an  imbe- 
cile prinee,  who  passively  lent  his  name  to  er- 
eiy  measure  that  was  prescribed  ^  him,  but 
^th  an  enterprising  young  queen,  ambitious  of 
power,  who  inherited  her  mother's  hatred  of 
Antipater,  and  who  hoped,  before  he  arrived,  to 
make  herself  independent  of  his  authority.  She 
had  quailed  before  the  commanding  energy  of 
Perdiccas ;  but  she  entertained  no  such  fear  of 
Pithon  and  Arridaeus  *,  and  daimed  her  share 
in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  councU.  They, 
indeed,  repelled  her  pretensions,  and  declared 
that,  jintil  Antipater  and  Antigonus  caibe,  they 
would  continue  to  exercise  the  Bupren\e  author- 
ity. But  sh^  did  not  eease  to  imngo»  with  the 
army,  in  which  she  had  acquired  great  iofin- 
ence  by  her  birth  and  character.  She^fad  also, 
it  seems,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Atta- 
los ;  and  he  was  indaoed,  by  the  prospect  of  a 
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count^-fdTolution,  to  quit  Tyre,  and  to  appear 
in  the  Macedonian  camp.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  which  Antipater  found  when  he  joined 
the  regents  at  the  town  of  Paradisus,  or  Tripar- 
adisus,  in  Upper  Syria. 

It  was  to  him  that  all  demands  were  now  to 
be  addressed.  The  Macedonians  of  the  royal 
army,  who  had  served  in  the  East,  claimed  the 
pay  and  rewards  which  had  been  promised  to 
them  by  Alexander.  Antipater  did  not  venture 
to  refuse,  but  professed  that  he  must  first  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  royal  treasury,  and 
would  then  endeavour  to  satisfy  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  This  answer  might,  per- 
liaps,  have  appeased  them,  if  their  discontent 
had  not  been  fomented  by  the  arts  of  Eurydice 
and  Attains  ;*  but  the  queen  seized  the  pretext 
to  excite  the  impatient  soldiery  against  him. 
She  harangued  them  in  a  speech  which  had 
been  composed  for  her  by  Asclepiodorus,  who 
fiUed  the  office  held,  under  Alexander,  by  Eu- 
menes;  Attains  seconded  her  with  bis  elo- 
quence ;  they  were  listened  to  with  universal 
applause,  and  a  tumultuous  scene  ensued,  from 
which  Antipater,  who  had  ventured  almost 
alone  into  the  camp,  escaped,  with  great  risk  of 
his  life,  through  the  mediation  of  Antigonus  and 
Seleucus,  to  his  own  troops,  t  The  interces- 
sors themselves  were  violently  threatened. 
The  cavalry^  however,  declared  itself  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  its  leading  officers  successfully  ex- 
erted their  influence  to  restore  tranquility. 
We  know  no  more  of  the  steps  through  which 
Antipater  was  invested  by  the  army  with  the 
supreme  power;  but  Attains  disappears— hav- 
ing returned,  it  seems,  to  Tyre>-£urydice  is 
silenced ;  and  Antipater  is  permitted  to  make 
such  changes  as  he  thought  fit  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  provinces. 

Among  the  particulars  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment, which  is  celebrated  as  the  partition  of 
Triparadisus,  a  few  only  need  be  here  mention- 
ed. Ptolemy  not  only  retained  Egypt,  which 
was  now  looked  upon  as  his  own  by  right  of 
conquest,  but  was  also  invested  with  all  the  ter- 
ritories which  he  had  acquired,  or  might  con-> 
quer,  to  the  west  of  his  province.  Seleucus  re- 
ceived the  satrapy  of  Babylon ;  and  Antigonus 
was  rewarded  with  that  of  Susiana,  for  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  revolt  against  Per- 
diccas.  About  three  thousand  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  the  Macedonians,  who  belonged  to 
the  class  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Argyras- 
pids,  from  their  silver  shields,  were  placed  un- 
der his  orders,  to  serve  as  an  escort  for  the 
treasure  which  he  was  directed  to  bring  down 
Ihim  Susa.  Arridaeus  was  appointed  to  the 
Hellespontine  Phrygia ;  Antigonus  was  rein- 
stated in  his  old  province,  and  was  also  promo- 
ted to  the  command  of  the  army  which  had 
served  under  Perdiccas,  and  charged  with  the 
c^are  of  the  royal  personages,  and  with  the  pros- 

*  Arriaa  ap.  Phot.*  c.  Of,  p.  71,  b.,  Koi  'ArraXof  H. 
DiOTven  (Nachf.,  i.,  145)  obnmB  that  **this  Atulu  it  of 
eoane  not  the  brother-iR-law  of  Perdiocu,**  and  his  ap- 
psareooe  in  the  UaoedoniaD  camp  is  certainly  mupnmag. 
KeTOTthelaaa,  the  Attaliu  mentlcmed  in  this  part  ofthe  •x- 
tnet  from  Anian  seems  to  be  eftenraid  moat  cbarij  idea- 
Cified  with  the  admfraL  by  the  'wotds  <p.  7S,  a.)  b  ri^  cani 
'Avrmf r^ee  crmctms  eMcvif  ^Ifiup  ri  dctfrcpo,  of  which 
Drojsen  takes  no  notice,  bat  which  I  eta  onlj  explain  as 
am  allusion  to  the  sedition  at  Triparadisos. 

t  Arrian,  Phot.,  p.  71,  b.  Voijmana  has  dreaaed  up  the 
■teij  iBtonstmtagemof  Antigonua,  ir   6,4. 


ecution  of  the  war  against  Eumenes.  The  only 
precaution  which  Antipater  took  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of  this  vast  power  with  which  he  intrust- 
ed a  man  who,  though  deeply  indebted  to  him, 
had  not  given  him  any  clear  proofs  of  attach- 
ment, was  to  place  his  son  Cassander,  with  the 
title  of  chOiarch,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry. 
He  nso  conferred  the  rank  of  somatophylax  on 
Autolycus,  Amyntas,  a  brother  of  Peucestes, 
Ptolemfeus,  and  Alexander,  the  son  of  his  friend 
Polysperchon.  These  he  had,  probably,  reason 
to  consider  as  persons  devoted  to  himself.  The 
approbation  with  which  his  measures  were  re- 
ceived is  described  as  most  lively  and  univer- 
sal. They  wore,  indeed,  an  appearance  of  mod- 
eration and  disinterestedness  worthy  of  his  con- 
summate prudenee.  He  then  set  out  with  his 
own  troops  on  his  return  to  Macedonia,  taking 
the  road  through  Lydiato  the  Hellespont ;  while 
Antigonus,  it  seems,  marched  into  his  own  sat- 
rapy, to  make  preparations  for  the  war  against 
Eumenes. 

It  was  a  great  change  that  the  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  government  of  the 
empire  made  in  the  position  of  Eumenes.  He 
had  been  hitherto  uniformly  contending  on  the 
side  of  legitimate  authority ;  if  he  was  attached 
to  Perdiccas,  it  was  not  as  to  his  patron,  but  as 
to  the  lawful  regent ;  if  he  was  opposed  to  An- 
tipater, it  was  not  as  to  his  private  enemy,  but 
as  to  one  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  his 
sovereign.  This  was  the  only  footing  on  which, 
as  a  foreigner,  he  could  stand  with  safety  in  the 
midst  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  Macedonians. 
Now  the  state  of  things  on  which  he  had  ground- 
ed his  hopes  was  completely  reversed.  All  the 
titles  behind  which  he  had  shielded  himself  were 
turned  as  weapons  against  him ;  the  court  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  worst  enemy ;  he  was  him- 
self outlawed  and  proscribed  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign ;  every  step  he  took  in  his  own  de- 
fence exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  treason  and 
rebellion ;  he  was  leA  to  depend  entirely  on  the 
adherents  he  could  preserve  or  gain  by  his  per- 
sonal influence ;  and  this  was  much  shaken  by 
the  connexion  with  Perdiccas,  which  had  been 
his  main  support.  On  the  other  hand,  he  main- 
tained his  correspondence  with  the  royal  family 
of  Macedonia,  which  gave  some  colour  of  legit- 
imacy to  his  proceedings.  He  was  still  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  and  victorious  army ;  and  there 
were  other  adiherents  of  Perdiccas,  proscribed 
like  himself,  from  whom  he  might  expect  pow- 
erful aid.  Alcetas,  though  he  had  refused  to 
lead  his  division  against  Craterus,  seemed  now 
to  have  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  union  with 
him;  and  Attains,  after  his  return  from  Tri- 
paradisus, had  collected  a  body  of  10,000  foot 
and  800  horse.  The  combination  of  all  these 
forces  with  his  own  might  have  enabled  him  to 
defy  an  attack.  But  both  Alcetas  and  Attains, 
besides  that  they  probably  shared  the  conmion 
jealousy  of  him,  and  had  always  submitted  im- 
patiently to  his  coDomand,  had  each  his  separate 
views ;  and  the  plans  which  they  had  formed 
for  their  own  security  and  aggrandizement  were 
quite  independent  of  his  conourrenoo.  The  aini 
of  Attains  was,  it  seems,  to  establish  himself 
with  his  fleet  and  army  in  some  maritime  set- 
tlement. Alcetas  hoped  to  find  a  permanent 
refuge  in  Pisidia,  and  to  become,  in  fact,  mas- 
ter of  the  province.    With  this  view,  be  had 
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taken  great  pains  to  efiace  the  recollection  of 
his  brother's  cruelty,  and  to  conciliate  the  eood- 
will  of  the  natives  by  liberality,  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, and  affable  demeanoar.  By  these  arts, 
he  80  won  the  affections  of  the  mountaineers, 
that  they  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
him.    Still,  it  appears  that  he  had  opened  a 

/  communication  with  Attalus,  and  that  they^had 
concerted  a  plan  for  mutual  co-operation.  Their 
project  seems  to  have  been,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  a  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  as  to  provide  a  retreat  for  either  in 
case  of  need,  and  to  enable  them  readily  to  take 

*  advantage  of  any  new  turn  of  affairs,  whether 
in  Asia  or  Europe.  It  was  towards  Rhodes  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  Caria  that  Attalus  direct- 
ed his  first  attempts ;  but  he  was  repulsed  by 
the  Rhodians,  and,  it  seems,  defeated  in  a  sea- 
fight.  We  hear  no  more  of  his  naval  armament ; 
perhaps  his  loss  in  the  battle  had  been  so  great, 
that  he  did  not  think  himself  able  to  keep  the 
sea ;  and  he  certainly  joined  his  land  force  with 
thatof  Alcetas. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Antipater  arrived 
in  Lydia.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  forces 
of  Eumenes,  Alcetas,  and  Attalus  combined, 
might  have  obstructed  his  march,  and  have 
pished  him  in  great  perO,  since  Eumenes 
thought  himself  alone  strong  enough,  on  ac- 
count of  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry,  to  en- 
counter him,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Sardis  to 
offer  battle  in  the  adjacent  plain.  He  was, 
however,  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  persua^ 
sions  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  still  at  Sardis,  and 
feared  that  the  movements  of  Eumenes  might 
be  imputed  to  her  instigation,  and  that  she 
might  fall  the  first  victim  of  Antipater's  ven- 
geance. She  had  reason  for  such  anxiety; 
Antipater,  when  he  arrived  at  Sardis,  reproach- 
ed her  with  the  countenance  she  had  shown  to 
Perdiccas  and  Eumenes.  It  seems  that  she 
was  obliged  to  defend  herself  in  public ;  and 
she  met  the  accusation  with  counter-charges, 
and  cleared  herself  so  ably,  that  Antipater 
thought  it  prudent  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and 
a  formal  reconciliation  took  place  between 
them.  Though  Eumenes  was  still  at  no  great 
distance,  Antipater  did  not  feel  confidence 
enough  in  the  strength  of  his  army  to  seek  an 
engagement  with  him ;  and  his  attention  was 
DOW  drawn  towards  the  movements  of  Alcetas 
and  Attalus.  We  do  not  know  either  the  pre- 
cise object  or  scene  of  their  operations ;  but 
Antipater  ordered  Asander,  the  satrap  of  Caria, 
to  stop  their  progress.  The  result  was  an  en- 
gagement, in  which,  though  the  fortune  of  the 
day  inclined  but  little  on  either  side,  it  finally 
rested  with  them.  Still,  Eumenes,  though  he 
invited  them  by  an  embassy,  could  not  prevail 
on  them  to  join  him.  They,  perhaps,  thought 
themselves  safe  in  Pisidia,  especially  as  An- 
tigonus  had  now  led  the  royal  army  into 
Phrygia. 

Antipater  did  not  proceed  from  Sardis  di- 
rectly on  his  march  towards  the  Hellespont. 
He  was  induced,  it  seems,  by  letters  which  he 
received  from  Cassander  and  Antigonus,  to  de- 
viate from  his  route  in  order  to  meet  them  in 
Phrygia.  Antigonus  complained  of  Cassan- 
der's  insubordination ;  Cassander  charged  An- 
tigonus with  ambitious  designs,  and  in  his  next 
interview  with  his  father,  strongly  urged  him 


not  to  leave  so  great  a  trust  in  hands  wludi 
might  soon  be  turned  against  himself    Antip- 
ater, though  he  openly  censured  his  son  for 
his  want  of  deference  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  was  npt  the  less  imbued  with  his  suspi- 
cions.   His  confidence  was,  indeed,  in  some 
degree  revived  by  the  respeetfhl  address,  and 
the  seeming  honour  and  probity  of  Antigonns ; 
but  stiU,  before  he  resumed  his  march,  he  made 
some  changes  in  his  previous  arrangements. 
He  determined  to   carry  the  royal  persons 
with  him  to  Macedonia.    This  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  as  a  sujfficient  precaution  against 
the  rivdry  of  Antigonus.    On  the  other  hand, 
to  ensure  his  success  against  Eumenes,  be  is 
said  to  have  transferred  to  his  command  a 
large  part  of  the  forces  which  he  had  brought 
from  Europe— between  8000  and  9000  Macedo- 
nians, and  cavalry,  or  light  troops,  in  equal 
number.*    But  he  retained  seventy,  being  ow 
half  of  the  elephants,  which  had  never  yet  been 
seen  in  Europe,  for  himself.    One  motive  for 
the  extraordinary  liberality  with  which  Antip- 
ater weakened  his  own  army  to  strengthen 
that  of  Antigonus,  may  have  been  that  he  found 
himself  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
men ;  whether  for  arrears  of  pay,  or  for  a  do- 
native which  he  may  have  promised  to  keep 
them  in  good  humour  at  Triparadisus.   The 
supply  of  treasure  which  he  had  received  from 
Alexander  had  been  exhausted  in  the  subse- 
quent wars,  and  the  Macedonians  were  again 
growing  clamorous.    It  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  quiet  them  with  an  assurance  that  he 
would  satisfy  them  when  they  reached  Abydos. 
There  he  embarked  clandestinely  in  the  night 
with  the  princes,  and,  having  crossed  over  to 
the  Chersonesus,  repaired  to  Lysimachus,  who 
was  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  army  follow- 
ed him  across  the  Hellespont,  but,  overawed 
perhaps  by  Lysimachus,  did  not  renture  imme- 
diately to  urge  its  claim ;  otherwise,  the  man 
who  had  just  been  disposing  of  the  whole  em- 
pire might  have  returned  to  his  own  province 
a  defenceless  fugitive. 

It  was  late  in  the  year  821  before  he  left 
Asia.  Eumenes  fixed  his  winter  quarters  at 
Celsnas,  and  Antigonus  in  some  other  part  of 

*  Arrian,  Phot.,  79,  b.  Drojsen  ctmceiTM  that  it  mi 
only  aa  exchange,  and  that  Antipater  took  almoit  ^ 
wh^e  of  the  royal  army  away  with  him  to  Earape.  The 
only  gronnd  he  assigns  for  this  oonjectare  is,  that  it  is  aT- 
terward  said  of  Antipater*s  troops,  oraoitG^t  xiliv  h  rtfar 
T^i  airSv  tA  xP^fiA^v  •  'vrords  which  eertainly^uiiear  t» 
refer  to  the  prerioas  demand  of  the  royal  army,  j  et  cho 
is  not  so  clear  as  it  is  that  Photius.  when  he  used  ths  ei' 
pressions  imK\aa6eis—iirlTjntf/g—its  p^ov  itavoXtpiictza 
riv  vp6(  Elithnj  iroXI/iov,  did  not  anderstaod  Anian's  »n** 
Sag  to  hare  been  that  Antipater  showed  the  strongest  ntik 
of  suspicion,  and  dephvod  Antironus  of  the  best  troopi  i» 
had  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Eumenes.  As  to  the  arr>* 
ment  which  Droysen  puts  into  Atttipater*s  month,  thsl  if 
might  be  dangerous  to  employ  such  turbolent  troiqis,  wko 
had  been  long  in  the  semce  of  Perdiocaa,  a^nsc  Baant- 
nes,  it  seems  to  have  rery  little  weight,  ainoe  F^ftrdicrss 
was  abhorred  by  those  who  had  served  u&der  him,  and  Ea- 
menes  was  more  hated  by  the  old  aimy  on  account  c{  ths 
death  of  Craterus,  than  he  could  be  by  the  fresh  trop 
who  had  served  under  Craterus  but  a  very  ahoirt  tigne.  Hi* 
means  of  securing  the  fidelity  of  Uie  army  by  the  paymeat 
which  it  demanded  wers  more  readily  to  be  foond  in  Aiis 
than  in  Europe.  The  words  in  Photius  rtelatiag'to  the  cat- 
airy,  hntbts  rdy  hipwf  (aL  h^fimv)  tmitvs,  are  very  <b> 
scure.  Drqysea  thinks  they  mean  as  many  mm  Aatigans 
had  before.  We  find  him  immediately-  aftar  oppoeed  to 
Eumenes  with  MOO  horse.  I  have  thought  it  poosibie  ihat, 
in  the  abridgment  of  Arrian,  hnrias  may  iaclude  troops  ef 
other  kinds 
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Phrygieu  In  the  following  spring  Antigonus 
opened  the  campaign.  Eumenes  was  superior 
in  cavalry,  and  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  open  combat  on  even  ground ;  but  he  was  in 
continual  danger  from  l^s  own  troops,  and  a 
series  of  stratagems  and  contrivances  was  ne- 
cessary to  provide  them  with  pay,  to  secure 
their  fidelity,  and  to  baffle  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  constantly  tampering  with 
them.  A  price  of  100  talents  was  set  on  his 
head,  and  the  reward  was  published  in  his  own 
camp  by  written  notices.  But  his  Macedoni- 
ans had  sufficient  sense  of  honour  to  resent 
this  hake  temptation,  and  they  decreed  that  a 
guard  of  a  thousand  select  men  should  be  ap- 
pointed Xo  proteet  him.  Still,  Antigonus  con- 
tinued to  rest  his  hopes  mainly  on  treachery, 
and  this  at  length  effected  his  object.  He  first 
induced  a  general,  named  Perdiccas,  to  desert 
with  a  division  of  3000  foot  and  500  horse ; 
but,  through  the  activity  of  Eumenes,  the  traitor 
was  overtaken  and  punished,  with  his  principal 
abettors,  and  the  troops  won  by  clemency  to 
return  to  their  duty.  A  second  similar  attempt 
proved  more  successfiil.  Eumenes  had  encamp- 
ed in  one  of  the  broad  plains  of  southern  Cappa- 
docia,  where  there  was  ample  space  for  the  evo- 
lutions of  his  cavahry,  and  confidently  expected 
the  enemy^s  approach.  But  Antigonus  had 
corrupted  one  of  his  officers,  named  Apollon-^ 
ides,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  horse ;  he 
deserted  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  with  the 
whole  of  his  division,  and  his  treachery  decided 
the  day  in  favour  of  Antigonus.  Eumenes  lost 
8000  men  and  all  his  baggage.  He,  however, 
not  only  eluded  the  enemy's  pursuit,  but  by  a 
dexterous  countermarch  returned  to  the  field 
of  battle,  where  he  encamped  and  paid  the  last 
honours  to  the  slain,  employing  the  timber  of 
the  dwellings  in  the  adjacent  villages  for  the 
funeral  piles,  and  raised  separate  barrows  over 
the  remains  of  the  officers  and  men — monu- 
ments of  his  hardihood  and  presence  of  mind, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Antigonus 
himself  when  he  again  passed  that  way.  The 
two  armies  were  still  sometimes  so  near  each 
other  that  Eumenes  once, had  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  the 
enemy's  baggage,  which  would  have  enriched 
his  troops  with  an  immense  booty.  He  feared 
that  the  possession  of  such  wealth  would  ren- 
der them  eager  to  quit  his  toilsome  and  peril- 
ous service,  sent  secret  warning,  under  the 
pretext  of  private  (riendship,  to  Menander,  the 
general  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  bag- 
gage, and  enabled  him  to  withdraw  into  an  un- 
assailable position.  This  seemingly  generous 
action  excited  the  gratitude  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, whose  wives  and  children  it  had  saved 
firom  slavery  and  dishonour,  till  Antigonus 
pointed  out  to  them  that  Eumenes  had  spared 
them  only  that  he  might  not  encumber  himself. 

At  length,  however,  Eumenes  himself,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape  into  Arme- 
xiia»  seeing  his  ranks  thinned  by  firequent  de- 
sertions, thought  it  best  to  put  an  end  to  this 
life  of  perpetual  wandering,  fatigue,  and  hair- 
tneadth  escapes,  which  coiiid  lead  to  no  osefiil 
r«sult,  and  he  reconmiended  to  the  greater  part 
of  his  men  to  return  to  their  homes  and  wait 
tbr  better  tones.  He  reserved  only  600  horse 
and  SOO  heavy-armed,  with  which  he  took  ref- 
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uge  in  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Nora,  on  the 
confines  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia.*  It  was 
a  rock,  not  more  than  about  two  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  top,  and  precipitous  on  all 
sides,  containing  a  copious  spring  of  water,  and 
a  well-filled  magazine  of  grain  and  salt,  but  no 
other  kind  of  provisions.  Seeing  that  many  of 
his  friends  were  dismayed  by  the  prospect  of 
the  dreary  imprisonment  which  awaited  them 
during  a  long  siege  in  such  a  place,  he  permit- 
ted them  to  depart,  and  dismissed  them  with 
expressions  of  the  kindest  regard.  Antigonus 
soon  surrounded  the  place  with  his  army,  and 
invested  it  with  a  double  line  of  circumvalla- 
tion.  But,  as  he  could  scarcely  suppose  that 
Eumenes  could  intend  to  sustain  a  siege,  he 
invited  him  to  a  parley.  Eumenes  would  nei- 
ther treat  with  him  as  his  superior,  nor  con- 
sent to  come  down,  until  he  had  received  bis 
brother  Ptolemseus  as  a  hostage.  He  then  re- 
paired to  his  camp,  and  they  embraced  each 
other  with  the  cordiality  of  old*  friends.  But 
when  they  began  to  discuss  conditions,  Eu- 
menes insisted  on  nothing  less  than  the  resti- 
tution of  his  satrapy,  and  of  all  the  grants  he 
had  received  from  Perdiccas.  The  by-standers 
were  astonished  at  such  demands  from  a  man 
whose  situation  seemed  so  hopeless ;  and  An- 
tigonus, desiring  to  leave  an  opening  for  future 
negotiation,  promised  to  refer  them  to  Antipa- 
ter,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  fortress.  The 
Macedonians  crowded  about  him,  eager  to  ^aze 
on  the  extraordinaiy  person  whose  name,  smee 
the  death  of  Craterus,  was  in  every  mouth. 
They  were  surprised  to  see,  not  the  frame  of 
a  sturdy  warrior,  worn  with  toil  and  hardships, 
but  a  figure  of  the  most  delicate  symmetry, 
seemingly  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth, t  with 
a  gentle  and  engaging  aspect.  The  impatience 
of  their  curiosity  alarmed  Antigonus  for  his 
safety ;  he  ordered  them  to  keep  at  a  distance, 
and  at  last,  throwing  his  arm  round  the  waist 
of  Eumenes,  conducted  him,  through  a  passage 
formed  by  his  guards,  to  the  foot  of  the  for- 
tress. He  then  left  a  force  sufficient  closely 
to  blockade  the  place,  and  marched  away  to 
crush  the  remaining  friends  of  Perdiccas. 

His  army  was  strengthened  by  a  great  part 
of  the  troops  of  Eumenes,  so  that  it  now 
amounted  to  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse.  His 
only  care  now  was  to  prevent  the  enemy's  es- 
cape. By  a  forced  march,  he  reached  the  bor- 
ders of  Pisidia  in  seven  days,  and,  arriving  thus 
unexpectedly,  was  enabled  to  occupy  a  pass 
which  might  have  been  easily  secured.  Aloe- 
tas  and  Attains  were  encamped  in  the  plain  be- 
low. Their  army  numbered  no  less  than  16,000 
foot  and  900  horse.    Alcetas  made  a  desperate 

*  Kinneir  (Jovmep  tkroturh  Am  Iftiior,  p.  110),  ny*, 
**  On  quitting  KanirUnar  (CMtalwla,  acoording  to  him)  at 
daybreak,  we  followed  a  narrow  path  conducting  us  through 
the  gmgea  of  achain  of  hilli  immediately  to  the  west  of  tne 
town.  At  the  end  of  the  third  mile  we  passed  under  a  high 
and  perpendicular  roch  crowned  with  an  andent  fortress, 
called  l^  the  natives  Yengi  Bar,  or  Nour,  and  well  known 
in  history  by  the  name  of  Nora,  where  Eumenes  stood  a 
siege  against  Antigonus.**  He  adds  in  a  note^  **  The  castle 
of  Nora  is  stated  to  hare  been  two  stadin  in  circumference, 
and  that  of  Yengi  Bar  exactly  corresponds.**  He  does  not 
say  hove  he  ascertained  this  exact  correspondence ;  but,  al- 
together, these  coincidences,  with  the  position  (whi<^ 
agrees  with  Droysen*s  coojecture),  seem  to  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  identity. 

t  tXj^vpdi  Kot  vtotptwi^.  Pint.,  Eom.,  11.  He  wa% 
however,  at  Uiis  time  past  forty. 
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attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the  heights,- 
but  was  repulsed,  and  with  difficulty  effected 
his  retreat  through  the  hostile  cavalry,  with 
which  Antigonus  descended  to  cut  him  off  from 
'  the  main  body.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  form 
his  line  of  battle  before  the  enemy  poured  down 
in  an  irresistible  mass,  with  the  advantage  of 
higher  ground.  Terror  and  confusion  spread 
through  his  ranks,  and  excluded  every  thought 
but  that  of  flight.  Attalus,  with  Polemo,  Do- 
cimus,  and  iseveral  others  of  his  chief  oflicers, 
was  taken  prisoner.  The  bulk  of  the  fugitives 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  consented  to  enter 
the  service  of  Antigonus.  But  Alcetas,  with 
his  guards,  some  slaves  whom  he  had  armed/ 
and  6000  of  his  trusty  Pisidians^made  good  his 
retreat  to  Termessus.  Antigonus  immediately 
proceeded  to  encamp  near  the  place,  which 
was  so  strong  as  to  defy  the  assault  of  the  most 
numerous  host.  He  only  desired  to  become 
master  of  the  person  of  Alcetas,  and  sent  to 
demand  him.  The  elder  Pisidians  had  no  wish 
to  endanger  their  city  for  the  sake  of  a  single 
stranger;  but  the  young  warriors  who  had 
served  under  Alcetas  refused  to  surrender  him, 
bade  him  rely  on  their  devotion,  and  resolved 
to  defend  him  to  the  last.t  The  old  men  now 
sent  a  private  message  to  Antigonus,  promising 
to  deliver  up  Alcetas,  alive  or  dead,  if  he  would 
draw  the  younger  citizens  out  of  the  town  by  a 
feigned  attack.  When  this  had  been  done, 
they  fen  upon  Alcetas,  who  was  left  without 
any  guard  but  his  slaves.  To  avoid  capture,  he 
slew  himself;  and  his  body,  placed  on  a  couch, 
was  carried  out  to  Antigonus,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  mutilated,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
marched  away.  The  young  Pisidians,  in  the 
first  transports  of  their  indignation,  resolved  to 
fire  the  town,  and^  retiring  to  the  mountains,  to 
ravage  the  open  country,  which  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Antigonus ;  and,  though  they 
were  diverted  from  this  design,  they  did  not 
cease  to  infest  this  territory  by  marauding  ex- 
cursions. The  body  of  Alcetas,  which  had  been 
left  unburied,  they  honoured  with  a  splendid 
funeral. 

By  the  result  of  this  campaign,  Antigonus  was 
brought  a  great  step  nearer  to  the  end  of  his 
ambition.  His  army  was  now  raised  to  60,000 
foot  and  10,000  horse ;  and  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  numbers  by  which  he  might  augment  it 
by  means  of  the  treasures  which  it  placed  at  his 
disposal.  He  saw  no  power  in  Asia  that  could 
resist  such  a  force,  and  might  safely,  whenever 
he  would,  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  subject, 
and  profess  the  independence  which  he  actually 
possessed,  and  which  he  was  fully  resolved  to 
maintain.  Yet  a  lingering  feeling  of  gratitude 
and  respect  for  Antipater  might  have  induced 
him  to  dissemble  his  designs  some  time  longer. 
But  all  his  scruples  were  removed  by  intelli- 
gence,  which  he  received  before  he  had  re- 

*  HiMiavi  Diodor.,  zriii.,  45.  Pages,  according  to  Jhoy- 
sen ;  ret  they  teem  the  same  as  the  iodXot  who  are  men- 
Uoned  in  tiie  next  chapter. 

t  This  contest  between  the  old  and  the  Toung  may,  per- 
haps, remind  some  readers  of  one  of  Niebufax^  beautiful 
diaooveries  in  Roman  hisbnr  (toI.  i.,  p.  833).  Here,  how- 
e?er,  we  hare  only  a  natoial  result  of  the  diSerenoe  in  age 
and  cirenmstances.  The  yonng  men  are  those  of  militaiy 
age.  No  such  explanation  presents  itself  of  the  lend  de- 
scribed by  Polybins  (iv.,  68)  between  the  irpto66Tarot  and 
vtArtpoi  at  Gortys.  But  so,  in  the  siege  of  Fl<Hrence  in 
1680,  we  find  the  Gicvani  and  Veeeki  taking  opposite  sides. 
'  (Varchi,  Staria  FierenhM,  1.  xii.,  piine.) 


passed  the  borders  of  Pisida,  of  Antipater*! 
death,  and  especially  of  the  state  in  which  he 
had  left  the  affairs  of  Macedonia.  Antipater 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  combined  effects  of 
age  and  disease.  His  death  gave  occasion  to 
very  important  revolutions  both  in  Asia  and  in 
Greece. 

After  the  peace,  which  the  Athenians  had  pur- 
chased so  dearly,  the  city  remained  as  tranquil 
as  Phocion  himself  could  have  desired.  The 
business  of  the  public  assembly,  and  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  seldom  interrupted  the  priTste 
affairs  of  the  9000  citizens :  when  tb^y  met, 
they  were  no  longer  agitated  by  the  declama- 
tions of  any  brawling  orators.*  The  most  sim* 
pie  expression  of  Phocion's  opinion,  or  of  the 
judgment  of  his  good  friend  Menyllus,  was  suf- 
ficient to  decide  every  question.  Athens,  in 
her  more  turbulent  days,  had  witnessed  many 
combinations  between  orators  and  generals  for 
political  purposes ;  but  few  in  which  there  had 
been  so  complete  an  understanding  between  the 
parties,  none  so  efficacious,  as  this.  His  own 
independence  and  dignity,  however,  Phocion 
maintained  unimpaired.  He  would  neither  ac- 
cept any  presents,  such  as  he  had  declined 
when  offered  by  Alexander,  from  Menyllus,  or 
Antipater,  for  himself,  nor  permit  his  son  Pbo- 
cus  to  receive  any.  So  that  it  was  remarked 
,by  Antipater  that,  of  his  two  Athenian  friends, 
he  could  neither  prevail  on  Phocion  to  take, 
nor  satiate  Demades  by  giving.  Phocion  ven- 
tured even  to  resist  Antipater*s  will,  when  he 
was  required  to  become  himself  the  instrument 
of  some  unseemly  measure,  and  sternly  obsen- 
ed,  that  Antipater  could  not  have  him  at  once 
for  a  friend  and  a  flatterer.  If  there  was  any- 
thing to  disturb  the  complacency  with  which 
Phocion  contemplated  this  calm  and  orderly 
state  of  affairs,  it  was,  perhaps,  the  petulance 
of  Demades,  who,  like  a  satyr  by  the  side  of  a 
heroic  person,  would  be  conunitting  some  ex- 
travagance, or  making  some  roguish  speech, 
which  tended  to  destroy  the  illusion  of  his  gra- 
ver friend's  administration.  He  not  only  took 
pleasure  in  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  but  was  proud  of  the  corruption 
from  which  it  was  derived.  When  he  celebra- 
ted the  marriage  of  his  bastard  Demeas,  he  ob- 
served that  the  wedding-feast  was  furnished  by 
kings  and  rulers.  Another  time  he  had  under- 
taken to  defray  the  expense  of  a  chorus,  and,  as 
the  law  forbade  the  employing  of  foreign  per- 
formers, under  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  drach- 
mas for  each,  Demades  produced  a  chorus  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  foreigners,  and  exhibited 
the  amount  of  the  penalties — a  sum  sufficient 
to  have  preserved  fifty  citizens  from  transpor- 
tation—  with  them  in  the  orchestra.  It  was, 
perhaps,  during  this  period,  which  seemed  to 
realize  Plato's  ideal  of  a  commonwealth  gov- 
erned by  a  philosopher,  that  Demades  proposed 
to  Phocion  to  introduce  the  Spartan  dis6ipline 
at  Athens,  and  oflfered  hiaiself  to  draw  up  and 
recommend  a  decree  for  that  purpose.  "A 
fit  advocate,  indeed,"  Phocion  observed,  "ior 
Spartan  fare,  and  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
with  that  rich  cloak,  and  that  scent  of  per* 

fumes."t 
At  bottom,  however,  Demades  was  not  entire- 


*  Saidas,  Aj?fi4dw-    Antipater,  xariXvotr^  Suctu^jM 
Kai  rods  ^ropiKo^  dySivas,  f  Plut.,  Fkoc^  SL 
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ly  satisfied  with  Phocion's  ascendency.  Thongh 
be  enjoyed  all  the  license  he  could  wish,  his 
importance  in  the  state,  and,  conseqnently,  his 
opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  were  not 
such  as  he  conld  have  desirei}.  We  may  col- 
lect from  the  above-quoted  saying  of  Antipater, 
that  Demades  was  continually  applying  to  him 
for  money,  and  did  not  always  obtain  as  much 
as  he  asked.  Accordingly,  when  the  move- 
ments and  partial  success  of  Perdiccas  appear- 
ed to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  a  revolution  in 
Greece,  Demades  turned  his  eyes  towards  him 
as  a  patron,  who  might  have  greater  need  of 
his  aid,  and  therefore  would  probably  pay  more 
liberally  than  Antipater.  He  resolved,  at  all 
events,  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  so  as  not 
to  be  involved  in  Antipater's  fall ;  and  sent  a 
letter  to  Perdiccas,  in  which  he  urged  him  to 
appear  and  save  Greece,  tohich  was  hajiging  hy 
en  old  rotten  thread*  The  time  was  at  hand 
when  his  policy  and  his  wit  were  to  cost  him 
dear. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  govern- 
ment established  by  Phocion  was,  at  least,  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  citizens 
whose  franchise  had  been  spared.    They  were 
now  plagued  by  no  sycophants,  taxed  for  no 
wars,  had  no  entertainments  to  provide  for  a 
hnngiy  multitude.    Yet  the  garrison  at  Muny- 
chia,  which  secured  the  continuance  of  these 
blessings,  was  an  eyesore  to  them.    They  de- 
sired to  be  rid  of  it,  as  eagerly  as  if  they  had 
been  impatient  of  the  government  which  it  sup- 
ported ;  and  Phocion  was  repeatedly  urged  to 
exert  his  interest  with  Antipater  for  its  remo- 
val, as  he  had  induced  him  hitherto  to  postpone 
the  exaction  of  the  sum  imposed  on  them  at 
the  peace.    Phocion,  however,  declined  to  un- 
dertake an  embassy  in  which  he  neither  expect- 
ed nor  wished  to  succeed.    A  call  was  then 
made  on  Demades,  as  the  person  next  in  influ- 
ence with  Antipater :  it  was  an  opportunity  for 
earning  a  bribe,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  accepted 
the  commission,  and  set  out  for  Macedonia,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  Demeas.    They  found 
Antipater  in  the  last  stage  of  his  disorder,  but 
yet  strong  enough  to  give  audience  to  the  am- 
bassador, and  willing,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  his 
confusion  in  the  scene  which  was  prepared  for 
him.     Antipater  was  in  possession  of  the  letter 
— ^whteh  had  been  found  among  the  papers  of 
Perdiccas — in  which  Demades  had  at  once  be- 
trayed and  ridiculed  his  benefactor.    He  was 
introduced  into  Antipater^s  presence,  and  per- 
mitted to  unfold  his  business,  and  urged  the 
petition  of  the  Athenians  with  his  wonted  bold- 
ness.   Antipater,  it  seems,  did  not  deign  to  an- 
swer him ;  but  an  Athenian  named  Dinarchus, 
who,  as  a  friend  of  Phocion,  had,  perhaps,  been 
sent  to  oppose  his  application,  became  his  ac* 
cuaer.    llie  fatal  letter  was  probably  produced, 
and  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  his  impu- 
dence may  have  failed  him.    He  and  his  son 
were  led  away  by  Antipater*s  guards  to  a  dun- 
geon.    It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Antipater 
himself  had  doomed  them  to  death :  it  was,  at 
least,  Cassander  who  directed  the  execution. 

iffniMSvovS'  (ArriaBjPlu^^.  70,a.  Platarch,  Demoith., 
31  ;  len  aecurately,  rhot.,  30.)  Bat  there  seems  to  be  no 
{Toixnd  for  Droysen's  intoriiretatioQ  of  the  metaphor,  as  if 
ic  represented  the  Greek  states  as  a  bundle  kept  together 
bv  a  tbread 


He  ordered  Demeas  to  be  put  to  death  first :  he 
was  pierced  by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately under  his  father's  eye,  so  that  his 
blood  sprinkled  the  old  man*s  robe ;  and  then 
Demades,  having  witnessed  this  end  of  one  who 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  being  he  loved,  after  he 
had  been  loaded  with  reproaches  by  Cassander 
for  his  treachery  and  ingratitude,  underwent  a 
like  fate  :*  a  termination  which  might  have  ap- 
peared almost  too  tragical  for  so  contemptible 
a  life,  if  he  had  not  been  the  man  who,  to  serve 
Antipater,  proposed  the  decree  which  sentenced 
so  many  better  men  to  death. 

It  may,  probably,  be  collected  from  the  share 
which  Cassander  is  said  to  have  taken  in  this 
scene,  that  he  had  already,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  father's  illness,  begun  to  exercise 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  government,  which, 
as  he  expected,  was  shortly  to  devolve  on  him. 
He  was,  at  least,  no  less  surprised  than  morti- 
fied when  Antipater,  on  the  point  of  death,  de- 
clared his  will  to  be,  that  Polysperchon  should 
succeed  to  the  regency,  and  that  his  son  should 
continue  in  the  subordinate  station  of  chiliarch. 
Antipater's  motive  in  this  arrangement  is,  in- 
deed, by  no  means  evident.  Polysperchon  was 
no  way  related  to  him ;  and,  though  much  re- 
spected by  the  Macedonians  as  one  of  the  old- 
est generals  of  Alexander's  wars,  can  never,  as 
the  sequel  shows,  have  earned  the  reputation 
of  eminent  ability,  while  Cassander  had  already 
given  sufficient  proofs  of  his  energy  and  talents. 
We  can  hardly  conclude  otherwise  than  that 
his  father  distrusted  his  character  and  temper, 
which  were  certainly  far  from  amiable,  and, 
perhaps,  had  akeady  made  him  unpopular  in 
Macedonia,  and  were  likely  to  lead  him  to  an 
immediate  rupture  with  Antigonus,  whom  he 
had  already  provoked.  Yet  Cassander  was  not 
wanting  in  self-command.  He  dissembled  his 
indignation,  pretended  to  resign  himself  to  his 
father's  pleasure,  and  withdrew  into  the  coun- 
try, with  a  few  intimate  friends,  under  the  pre- 
text of  the  chase,  in  which  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  the  afllhirs  of  the  state.  But  the  time 
ostensibly  devoted  to  his  hunting-parties  was 
really  spent  in  earnest  conference  with  his 
friends  on  the  subject  which  engrossed  his 
thoughts.  He  acquainted  them  with  his  reso- 
lution  to  recover  what  he  considered  as  his  pat- 
rimony, and  engaged  them,  by  large  promises, 
to  embrace  his  cause.  At  the  same  time,  he 
sent  secret  agents  to  Ptolemy,  who  had,  prob- 
ably, already  married  his  sister,  to  renew  their 
fHendship  and  implore  succours,  and  particu- 
larly to  request  that  ^^  would  send  a  naval 
force  to  the  Hellespont  from  Phoenicia ;  for,  not 
long  after  the  transactions  at  Triparadisus, 
Ptolemy  had  sent  Nicander,  one  of  his  gener> 
als,  with  an  army,  into  Syria ;  the  satrap  L»- 
omedon,  who  had  rejected  Ptolemy's  ofiTers,-! 
had  fallen  into  Nicanor's  hands,  and  the  whole 
province  had  submitted  to  him.t  The  part  of 
Asia  which  contained  all  the  elements  of  a  mar- 
itime power  in  the  greatest  abundance  was 

*  Arrian,  Phot.,  70,  a.  Plnurch,  Phot.,  30.  Diodorus, 
zriii.,  48. 

t  Appian,  Syr.,  fiS,  who  adds  that  Lftomedon  aftervraid 
eanwsd,  and  jofned  Aloetas  in  Caria. 

t  JDroysen  combines  this  expedition  of  Nic900)r  with  th« 
captnre  of  Jerasakm  on  the  Sabbath  related  by  Agathar- 
chides  in  Joeephos,  Ant.,  xii.,  1,  and  in  Ajpioa,  i.,  32.  Bot, 
aooordingto  Agatharehides,  Ptolemy  surprisad  Jerasaldmin 
person. 
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thus  annexed  to  £gypt;  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  invaluable  acquisition  was  made 
proved,  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  to  Ptol- 
emy, at  least,  the  imperial  government,  the  titles 
and  decrees  of  the  regents,  were  mere  empty 
sounds.  Cassander,  at  the  same  time,  endeav- 
oured, by  means  of  his  agents,  to  interest  other 
leading  persons,  and  some  foreign  cities,  in  his 
Sehalf.  Among  the  precautions  which  he  took 
10  secure  his  interests,  one  was  to  send  a  trusty 
adherent,  named  Nicanor,  to  succeed  Menyllus 
in  the  command  of  Munychia.  Nicanor  arrived 
before  the  news  of  Antipater's  death  had  been 
received  at  Athens,  and  took  possession  of 
Munychia  without  opposition.  When  the  ti- 
dings were  made  public,  loud  murmurs  arose 
against  Phocion,  as  having  connived  at  the  de- 
ception; and  the  suspicion  was  confirmed  by 
bis  intimacy  with  Nicanor,  though  he  still  ex- 
erted his  influence  with  him  in  behalf  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  even  induced  him,  among 
other  popular  acts,  to  accept  the  office  of  presi- 
dent at  one  of  their  public  games.  In  Mace- 
donia, Cassander  saw  no  prospect  of  forming  a 
party  ppwerful  enough  to  withstand  Polysper- 
chon,  who  was  generally  esteemed ;  and,  there- 
fore, while  he  continued  to  lull  suspicion,  made 
preparations  for  a  clandestine  flight.  He  re- 
ceived a  favourable  answer  from  Ptolemy ;  but 
it  was  from  Antigonus  that  he  determined  first 
to  seek  protection,  though  he  gave  him  no  no- 
tice of  his  intention,  well  knowing  that  he  would 
not  suffer  the  remembrance  of  their  quarrel  to 
outweigh  the  grounds  of  policy  which  must  in- 
duce him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Polysperchon's 
enemy. 

Antigonus  no  sooner  heard  of  Antipater*s 
death  than  he  proceeded,  with  a  steady  hand, 
to  grasp  the  prize  which  lay  before  him.  His 
immediate  object  was  to  secure  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Asia  Minor  before  Polysperchon 
could  collect  his  forces  to  interfere  with  him ; 
and  his  first  step  for  this  end  was  to  attempt  to 
draw  Enmenes  over  to  his  side.  £umenes»  in- 
deed, was  apparently  powerless,  and  in  a  con- 
dition more  desperate  than  ever.  He  was  still 
blockaded  at  Nora,  without  any  prospect  of  re- 
lief. It  was  only  by  extraordonary  expedients, 
suggested  by  his'  fruitful  genius,  that  he  had 
kept  the  bodies  and  spirits  of  his  followers  from 
siiridng  under  the  privations  and  hardships 
which  they  had  been  suflfering  during  a  year's 
Qiege.  The  ground  afiforded  no  room  for  the 
accustomed  exercises  of  the  men,  still  less  for 
those  of  the  horses.  For  the  latter  he  contri- 
ved  a  substitute,  which  wi^  among  the  most  cel- 
ebrated examples  of  his  never-failing  ingenuity. 
He  caused  the  heads  of  the  horses  to  be  raised 
by  ropes  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  stable,  so 
that  their  fore  feet  barely  touched  the  ground. 
In  this  uneasy  position  they  were  lash^  from 
behind  by  the  grooms,  until  the  struggle,  which 
strained  every  limb,  had  produced  all  the  eflTects 
of  a  Kard  ride.  For  the  men  he  set  apart  a 
room,  one-and-twenty  feet  long,  where  he  di- 
rected them  to  walk,  gradually  quickening  their 
pace,  so  as  to  combine  exercise  with,  amuse- 
ment. He  received  them  all  by  turns  at  his 
own  table,  and  though  he  had  nothing  but  the 
common  fare  to  set  before  them,  he  seasoned 
the  plain,  unvaried  meal  by  hib  cheerful  and 
lively  conversation.    At  the  end  of  the  year 


both  horseii  and  men  were  in  as  good  health, 
and  as  ready  for  action,  as  when  they  entered 
the  fortress. 

Antigonus  had  formed  a  j*i6t  estunate  of  the 
extraordinary  abilities  of  Eumenes.  He  Imew 
that,  if  he  recovered  his  liberty,  he  might  in  a 
few  days  become  a  formidable  adversary ;  and 
that  the  siege  might  be  raised  by  succours 
from  some  quarter  or  other.  He  would,  per* 
haps,  before  have  granted  the  terms  which 
Eumenes  demanded,  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
strained by  regard  to  Antipater's  enmity.  He 
now  sent  Hieronymus  of  Cardia»  a  friend  of 
Eumenes,  who  afterward  wrote  the  history  of 
his  life,  to  solicit  his  alliance,  and  to  propose 
an  agreement,  by  which,  on  that  condition 
alone,  Eumenes  was  to  recover  his  province, 
and  all  the  other  gifts  which  he  had  received 
from  Perdiccas.  The  agreement  was  drawn 
up  in  writing :  it  mentioned  tha  royal  family, 
for  form's  sake,  at  the  beginning ;  bat  the 
pledge  of  fidelity  was  to  be  given  to  Antigonus 
alone.  Eumenes  affected  to  consider  this  as 
an  oversight :  he  inserted  the  names  of  Olym- 
pias  and  the  princes,  and  made  the  treaty  to 
run  as  a  promise  of  allegiance  to  them,  and  to 
Antigonus  only  as  acting  in  their  behalf.  The 
Macedonians  unanimously  approved  of  the  al- 
teration, and,  not  suspecting  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  their  general's  wishes,  took  the  oath 
from  Eumenes  and  allowed  him  to  depart.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  collected  a  number  of  his 
old  troops,  who  were  still  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  had  a  body  of  more  than  2000 
horse  under  his  standard.  In  the  mean  while 
the  agreement  was  sent  back  to  be  ratified  by 
Antigonus,  who,  when  it  was  too  late,  de- 
spatched his  orders  to  continue  the  blockade, 
with  a  sharp  rebuke  to  those  who  had  accepted 
the  amendment  of  his  proposals. 

He  had  not  waited  for  the  issue  of  this  nego- 
tiation, but  had  already  turned  his  arms  against 
the  satraps  of  the  western  coast.  Arridsus 
had  afforded  him  a  welcome  pretext,  by  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  make  himself  master  of 
Cyzicus.  Antigonus  came,  as  to  its  relief,  a 
little  too  late  to  ^eize  it  for  himself,  and  then  r^* 
quired  ArridsBus  to  resign  his  satrapy.  Arrid»- 
us  answered  him  with  open  defiance,  threw  gar- 
risons into  the  principal  towns  of  his  province, 
and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Nora.  Antigonus  detached  a  division  of  his 
army  against  him,  and  marched  in  person  with 
the  rest  into  Lydia,  where  Cleitus,  Antipater's 
admiral,  had  been  appointed  in  the  room  of 
Menander  by  the  jMurtition  of  Triparadisus. 
Cleitus  likewise  garrisoned  his  chief  cities,  and 
then  sailed  away  with  his  fleet,  which  contain- 
ed the  captured  Athenian  vessels,  to  Macedo- 
nia, to  warn  Polysperchon.  Antigonus,  how- 
ever, took  Ei>he8us  by  assault,  with  some  aid 
from  within,  just  in  time  to  seize  four  galleys 
which  put  into  the  harbour,  having  on  bo^ 
600  talents,  which  they  were  conveying  from 
Cilicia,  where  the  treasure  brought  by  Antige* 
nes  ^m  Susa  had  been  deposited  in  the  for- 
tress of  Quinda,  for  <he  supply  of  the  royal 
coffers.  He  calmly  declared  that  he  needed  it 
for  his  own  levies.  While  he  was  engaged  in 
the  deduction  of  the  other  Lydian  towns,  Cas- 
sander, having  crossed  the  Hellespont,  arrived 
at  his  campi  and  besought  his  protection.  An* 
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tigonus'  receiyed  him,  as  the  son  of  his  bene- 
factor, with  the  wannest  welcome,  and  readily 
promised  to  supply  him  with  ships  and  men  to 
vindicate  his  rights.  No  event  could  have 
been  more  seasonable  than  one  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  Polysperchon  fully  employed  in 
Europe,  while  he  himself  established  his  do- 
minion in  Asia. 

Polysperchon  was  well  aware  of  the  storm 
which  threatened  him  from  the  East.    He  saw 
his  means  reduced,  through  Antipater's  impru- 
dent confidence,  to  the  possession  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  a  title  which  was  every  day  losing 
more  of  its  power  over  public  opinion.    It  was 
a  time  when  no  aid  was  to  be  despised.  There 
were  three  quarters  to  which  he  might  look  for 
support,  and  he  addressed  himself  to  each 
without  delay.    The  name  of  Olympias  had 
great  weight  in  Macedonia,  and  wherever  else 
Alexander's  memory  was  revered.    Polysper- 
chon saw  that  she*  might  be  a  useful  ally  to 
him,  not  only  against  Cassander,  but  against 
Eurydice,  who,  as  She  had  submitted  reluc- 
tantly to  Antipater,  would  probably  be  no  less 
eager  to  shake  off  the  authority  of  his  success- 
or.    He  must  have  been  aware*  that  he  had 
himself  something  to  apprehend  from  the  am- 
bition of  Olympias,  but  might  think  that,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  common  enemies,  their 
joint  interests  would  keep  them  closely  united. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  invite  her  to  leave  Epi- 
rus,  and  to  come  and  take  charge  of  her  infant 
grandson.     Still  more  efficaciou9  assistance 
was  to  be  expected  from  Eumenes;  and  to 
him,  also,  he  addressed  a  letter  in  the  king's 
name,  exhorting  him  to  persevere  in  hostility 
to  Antigonus,  now  in  open  revolt,  and  to  ad- 
here to  the  royal  cause.    It  left  him  to  choose 
whether  he  would  join  the  regent  in  Macedo- 
nia, and  share  his  office,  or  would  prosecute 
the  war  with  Antigonus  in  Asia.    It  confirmed 
an  the  grants  that  had  been  made  to  him  by 
Perdiccas,  and  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  the  king's  forces  in  the  East.    He  was  also 
informed  that  orders  had  been  sent  to  Antige- 
nes  and  Teutamus  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  treasure  which  they  had  brought  from  Su- 
sa,  and  to  place  themselves,  with  their  troops, 
under  his  command ;  and  he  was  empowered 
to  take  500  talents  for  his  own  use,  to  indem- 
nify him  for  his  past  losses.     Polysperchon 
ofiTered,  if  necessary,  to  go  over  to  Asia  in 
person  with  the  royal  family,  and  all  the  forces 
he  could  raise  to  support  him.     About  the 
same  time,  Eumenes  received  a  letter  from 
Olympias,  also  entreating  him,  in  the  name  of 
his  ancient  loyalty,  to  ts^e  Alexander's  infant 
Hon  under  his  protection;  and  she  requested 
his  advice  on  Polysperchon's  proposals  to  her- 
self.    He  did  not  need  these  pressing  appeals 
to  his  honour  to  determine  the  course  which 
he  should  take.    He  had  seen  it  clearly  from 
the  beginning :  nothing  had  occurred  to  change 
his  views  ;  the  recent  events  confirmed  them. 
We  need  not  doubt  that  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  royal  house,  to  which  he  owed 
his  fortunes;  that  he  was  not  indififerent  to 
the  reputation  of  gratitude  and  constancy, 
which  he  must  have  forfeited  if  he  had  acted  a 
different  part.    But  it  happened  that  his  per- 
sonal interest,  as  he  had  the  good  sense  to  un- 
derstand it,  concurred  with  these  motives.   To 


Antigonus  he  well  knew  that  he  could  never  ap- 
pear in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  tool,  to  be 
laid  aside  or  broken  when  it  had  done  its  work. 
The  greater  bis  services,  the  deeper  the  jeal- 
ousy they  would  awaken ;  the  higher  Antigo- 
nus might  rise  through  them,  the  more  unwill- 
ing he  would  be  to  own  Eumenes  as  his  bene- 
factor. To  the  royal  family  he  came  as  a  friend 
in  need :  they  might  acknowledge  and  reward 
the  merits  of  a  faithfhl  servant  without  humil- 
iation ;  they  would,  probably,  always  require 
his  support,  and  under  the  shadow  of  their 
name  he  might  occupy  a  station  which,  as  a 
foreigner,  he  could  not  safely  aspire  to  on  any 
other  side.  He  answered  Polysperchon  with 
promises  of  zealous  assistance.  Olympias  he 
advised  to  wait  for  the  present  in  Epirus,  until 
she  saw  what  turn  the  war  took.  If,  however, 
she  could  not  control  her  desire  to  return  to 
Macedonia,  he  warned  her  to  forget  past  inju- 
ries, and  to  use  her  power  with  the  greatest 
lenity.  It  was,  no  doubt,  because  he  knew  how 
little  command  she  had  over  her  passions  that 
he  dissuaded  her  from  the  step  to  which  he 
saw  she  was  strongly  inclined. 

The  third  quarter  towards  which  Polysper- 
chon turned  his  eyes  in  this  emergency  was 
Greece.  This  was  a  sign  of  a  new  epoch  in 
Grecian  history.  It  was  the  opening  of  a  pros- 
pect that  Greece  might  still  recover  so  much 
political  importance  as  would,  at  least,  ensure 
her  independence.  This  was  an  advantage 
reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  inevitable 
dissolution  which  awaited  Alexander's  colossid 
empire,  and  from  the  struggles  which  could 
not  fail  to  ensue  among  his  successors.  It 
was  not  beyond  hope  or  likelihood  that  Greece 
might  become  the  arbiter  of  these  contests. 
Her  position,  and  the  force  which  she  was  still 
able  to  raise,  enabled  her,  if  the  scales  should 
be  nearly  balanced,  to  throw  in  a  weight'which 
would  make  either  preponderate.  If,  as  was 
most  probable,  these  contests  should  terminate 
in  the  permanent  establishment  of  several  rival 
states,  she,  though  the  least  powerful,  might 
rank  among  them  on  terms  of  perfect  equality, 
and  might  be  as  effectually  secured  by  their 
mutual  jealousy  as  any  sovereign  in  the  Euro- 
pean system ;  no  member  of  which  can  be  said 
to  enjoy  more  than  a  like  precarious  independ- 
ence, as  none  could  resist  a  general  coalition, 
and  many  have  no  other  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  consider  the  political  history 
of  Greece  as  at  an  end  when  she  was  once 
compelled  to  submi|  to  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
The  events  of  the  last  half  century  alone  ought 
to  preclude  such  an  error.  If  she  did  not  re- 
cover the  position  in  which  she  stood  when 
Philip  mounted  the  throne  of  Macedon,  it  was 
not  because  her  strength  was  exhausted,  nor 
because  she  was  surrounded  by  too  powerful 
neighbours;  not  even  because  events  which 
might  have  proved  favourable  to  her  interests 
took  an  adverse  turn ;  but  chiefly  because  she 
wanted  an  eye  to  see  her  new  position  and  re- 
lations, and  a  hand  to  collect,  husband,  and 
employ  her  remaining  resources.  It  imparts  a 
kind  of  tragic  interest  to  the  history  of  Greece, 
which  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other 
fallen  nation,  to  observe  that  she  sank  almost 
unconsciously  while  she  still  possessed  the 
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means  of  deliverance,  and  that  the  insight  and 
the  effort  came  too  late  to  be  of^any  avail, 
even  if  they  had  been  attended  with  inunediate 
success. 

It  was  a  singular  effect  of  Polysperchon's 
situation  that,  though  he  had  succeeded  to  An- 
tipater*s  authority,  and  had  been  placed  in  it  by 
his  choice,  as  a  friend  whom  he  valued  and 
trusted  more  than  his  own  son,  he  could  only 
maintain  himself  by  the  closest  union  with  his 
predecessor's  bitterest  enemies,  and  by  the  re- 
peal of  all  his  measures.  The  power  which 
Antipater  had  acquired  in  Greece,  though  he 
had  nominally  recovered  it  in  behalf  of  his  sov- 
ereigns, was  really  reserved  to  himself  and  his 
family.  He  had  committed  the  command  of^ 
the  garrisoned  places  to  his  personal  adhe- 
rents ;  and  it  was  not  to  the  regent,  but  to  Antip- 
ater, that  the  Greek  parties  whom  he  favoured 
felt  themselves  indebted  for  their  triumph  over 
their  adversaries.  It  was  not,  therefore,  to  Po- 
lysperchon,  whose  office  gave  him  no  claims  on 
them,  but  to  Cassander,  their  patron's  son,  that 
they  transferred  their  good  will.  Polysperchon 
saw  that  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  hope 
to  wrest  Greece  out  of  Cassander's  han<k,  and 
to  turn  its  arms  against  him,  was  to  reverse 
Antipater's  policy,  and  to  overthrow  all  that  he 
had  established  there.  The  royal  authority  was 
still  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  a  revolution, 
which  would  place  the  government  of  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  cities  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
would  be  no  less  firmly  attached  to  himself  than 
their  adversaries  were  by  hereditary  connexion 
to  Cassander.  He  was  encouraged  in  his  de- 
sign by  the  envoys  of  several  states,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  exiled  parties,  who  were  then 
at  the  Macedonian  court :  some,  perhaps,  hav- 
ing come  before  Antipater's  death  to  obtain  a 
relaxation  of  their  condition,  such  as  the  Athe- 
nians had  requested ;  others  may  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  prospect  of  a  change  which  that 
event  opened.  All  were  graciously  received  by 
the  regent,  and  obtained  his  promise  that  the 
democratical  institutions  should  be  every  where 
restored;  and  he  sent  them  back  to  Greece 
with  a  royal  rescript  to  that  effect.  This  edict 
ran  in  the  name  of  the  King  Arrideus  Philip ; 
it  began  with  a  declaration  of  the  good  will 
which,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors, 
he  bore  to  the  Greeks,  and  asserted  that  he  had 
no  sooner  mounted  the  throne  than  he  sent  di- 
rections to  all  the  Greek  cities  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the 
constitutions  by  which  they  had  been  governed 
in  the  time  of  his  father  Philip.  It  then  touched 
very  delicately  on  the  imprudence  with  which, 
while  he  was  at  a  great  distance,  a  part  of  the 
nation  had  engaged  in  war  with  Macedonia ;  it 
spoke  in  a  tone  of  sympathy  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment which  they  had  suffered  from  the  royal 
generals,  to  whom  alone  this  severity  was  to  be 
imputed.  The  king  was  now  ready  to  heal  the 
wounds  they  had  inflicted,  to  restore  harmony, 
and  the  political  institutions  which  had  subsist- 
ed in  the  reigns  of  his  father  and  of  Alexander ; 
and  he  decreed  that  all  the  Greek  citizens  who 
had  been  transported  or  banished  by  his  gen- 
erals from  the  time  of  Alexander's  passage  to- 
Asia — ^unless  there  were  any  of  them  condemned 
for  homicide  or  sacrilege — should  be  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  enjoy  all  their 


property.  A  part  of  the  Megalopotitan  exiles, 
and  all  those  of  Amphissa,  Tricca,  Pharcadon, 
and  Heraclea,  were  excepted  from  this  amnea- 
ty ;  for  the  rest,  a  day  was  fixed  as  the  term  of 
their  banishment.  This  part  of  the  decree  pro- 
vided for  the  overthrow  of  all  the  oligarchical 
governments  founded  by  Antipater.  A  Mowing 
clause  directed  that  if  there  were  any  forms  of 
government  which  Philip  or  Alexander  them- 
selves had  abolished  as  contrary  to  their  in- 
terests, these  cases  also  should  now  be  laid  be- 
fore the  king,  that  he  might  make  such  regula> 
tions  as  should  seem  expedient  both  for  his  o^n 
advantage  and  that  of  the  cities  concerned. 
The  Athenians  were  to  be  replaced  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  stood  under  Philip  and 
Alexander ;  even  Samos,  Philip's  gift,  was  re- 
stored  to  them :  only  Oropus  was^to  remain  in- 
dependent. In  return  for  these  favours,  the 
king  required  that  the  Greeks  should  pass  a  de- 
cree in  the  national  congress  forbidding  all  hos- 
tility and  adverse  practices  against  himself,  un- 
der penalty  of  banishment  and  confiscation  on 
the  offenders  and  their  posterity.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  business  was  committ^  to 
PoljTsperchon ;  and  the  edict  concluded  in  the 
imperial  strain :  "  Ye  then,  as  we  before  wrote 
to  you,  obey  him ;  for  we  shall  permit  none  to 
neglect  our  commands." 

Such  was  the  language  designed  for  the  pub- 
lic ear ;  it  could  not  be  pleasing  to  any  pathotr 
ic  Greek :  this  was  not  the  way  in  which,  what- 
ever might  be  his  party,  he  could  have  wished 
to  see  Antipater's  measures  abolished.   It  was 
an  exercise,  and  a  formal  assertion  of  the  Mace- 
donian sovereignty.    Yet  the  effect  might  have 
been  advantageous,  if  the  Macedonian  garrisons 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  things  had  been  lefi 
in  other  respects  to  take  their  natural  coorse. 
This,  indeed,  would  probably  not  have  been 
peaceable  or  bloodless,  but  would  not  have  been 
attended  with  the  evils  which  ensued  through 
Polysperchon's  intervention.    His  object  was 
to  loosen  his  hold  on  Greece  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  excite  a  violent  reaction  against  the 
partisans  of  Antipater.    He  therefore  wrote  to 
Argos  and  to  other  cities,  directing  that  the 
persons  who  had  held  the  chief  station  in  the 
oligarchical  governments  should  be  punished 
with  death,  or  exile  and  confiscation ;  and  he 
announced,  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  that 
the  king  had  restored  the  democracy,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  return  to  their  hereditary  insti- 
tutions. In  the  mean  while,  he  prepared  to  march 
into  Greece  to  give  effect  to  his  measures,  and 
sent  his  son  Alexander  forward  into  Attica  with 
a  body  of  troops,  to  dislodge  Nicanor  from  Mu- 
nychia,  and  to  make  himself  master  of  Athens. 
There  his  letter  bad  roused  an  impatient  desire 
in  the  people  to  rid  themselves  immediately  ef 
the  foreign  garrison ;  and  they  required  Nica- 
nor to  withdraiKC.    The  force  under  his  com- 
mand was  hardly  strong  enough  to  repel  an  at- 
tack, and  he  therefore  amused  them  with  eva- 
sive answers,  while  he  secretly  introdaoed  fresh 
troops  into  Munychia,  and  collected  others  in 
Salamis.    To  gain  time,  he  consented,  on  Pho- 
cion's  undertaking  for  his  safety,  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  council  which  was  held  in  Pi- 
raeus ;  but  DercyUus,  who  was  in   commaod 
there,  had  laid  a  plan  to  arrest  him,  and  he 
was  only  apprized  of  it  in  time  to  effect  his  es- 
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eape.  This  breach  of  faith,  it  appears,  was  held 
to  be  justified  by  the  information  which  had 
been  received  of  his  perfidious  designs  against 
the  city ;  and  Phocion  was  reproached  because 
he  had  not  concurred  in  it.  He  declared  that 
he  would  rather  sufiTer  than  do  a  wrong,  but 
professed  to  disbelieve  the  reports  which  he 
heard  of  Nicanor*s  projects.  These  reports 
gained  strength  every  day ;  the  popular  fer- 
ment increased ;  assemblies  were  repeatedly 
held  on  the  subject ;  a  decree  was  passed  on 
the  motion  of  Philomedes,  tbat  all  the  citizens 
should  arm  and  be  in  immediate  readiness  to 
obey  Phocion^s  orders.  Phocion,  however,  coa- 
tmued  to  express  entire  confidence  in  Nicanor, 
and  took  no  precautions  against  the  attack 
which  was  generally  expected.  The  event  jus- 
tified the  suspicions  which  he  disregarded.  Ni- 
canor brought  over  his  troops  from  Salamis, 
and  surprised  Pirteus  in  the  night.  Phocion, 
and  two  other  friends  of  Nicanor,  were  sent  to 
remonstrate  with  him;  but  be  now  bade  the 
Athenians  address  themselves  to  Cassander, 
whose  officer  he  was :  he  would  take  no  steps 
without  Cassander's  commands. 

A  letter  had  already  been  sent  to  Polysper- 
chon,  urging  him  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the 
city ;  but,  before  either  he  or  his  son  arrived, 
one  was  received  from  Olympias,  in  which  she 
commanded  Nicanor  to  restore  Munychia  and 
Piraeus  to  the  Athenians.  It  diffused  univer- 
sal joy  among  the  people,  who  had  heard  that 
Olympias  was  about  to  return  to  Macedonia  to 
resume  her  ancient  authority,  and  to  undertake 
the  guardianship  of  her  grandson :  they  hoped 
that  it  would  awe  Nicanor  into  compliance,  and 
that  they  should  quietly  recover  their  liberty. 
Nicanor  himself  afiiected  to  treat  it  with  re- 
spect, and  promised  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
but  continued  to  invent  pretexts  for  delay.  Af- 
fairs were  in  this  state  when  Alexander  ap- 
peared with  his  forces  before  the  walls ;  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  the  Athe- 
nian exiles,  but  also  by  a  mixed  rabble  of  stran- 
gers and  disfranchised  citizens,  who  hoped  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tumultuous  reaction 
which  might  be  expected :  some  to  recover  their 
lost  privileges,  others  to  assume  a  title  which, 
at  this  juncture,  was  not  likely  to  be  disputed. 
Tet  for  a  few  days  they  remained  tranquil,  not 
doubting  that  Alexander  was  come  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  royal  edict,  and  that  Nica- 
nor would  shortly  be  compelled  to  retire.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  they  proceeded  inune- 
diately  to  hold  an  assembly,  in  which  Phocion 
was  deposed  from  his  office,  but  that  no  other 
measures  were  taken  against  him,  and  that  he 
was  left  at  liberty  to  have  several  interviews 
with  Alexander ;  in  these,  it  is  said,  he  repre- 
sented to  him  that  he  could  not  safely  depend 
on  the  Athenians,  unless  he  occupied  Munychia 
and  PiriBus  with  his  own  troops.  But  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  Alexander's  de- 
sign from  the  first,  and  that  he  acted  according 
to  his  father's  instructions.  The  suspicions  of 
the  people  were  soon  awakened  by  his  conduct. 
He  held  repeated  conferences  with  Nicanor,  to 
which  no  Athenians  were  admitted.  Their  ob- 
ject was  divined,  and  Phocion  was  denounced 
as  the  author  of  the  plot.  The  vengeance  which 
had  been  long  gathering  now  burst  upon  him, 
and  Agnonides  charged  him  with  treason.   This 


was  the  signal  for  the  most  notorious  of  Antip- 
ater*s  partisans  to  quit  the  city.  Callimedon, 
and  others  of  his  stamp,  did  not  think  them- 
selves safe  within  the  reach  of  Polysperchon ; 
bat  Phccion,  and  several  of  his  friends,  sought 
refuge  in  Alexander's  camp  *,  they  were  gra- 
ciously received  by  him,  and  furnished  with  let- 
ters, by  which  he  recommended  them  to.  his  fa- 
ther's protection,  as  men  on  whose  fidelity  he 
might  rely. 

Polysperchon  had  entered  Phocis  with  his 
army,  accompanied  by  Philip.  He  was  en- 
camped at  the  village  of  Pharyge,*  when  he 
received  his  son's  letters  from  Phocion  and  the 
partners  of  his  misfortune,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  embassy  from  Athens,  headed  by  Ag- 
nonides, which  had  been  sent  to  accuse  them 
and  to  claim  relief  from  the  presence  of  the 
garrison.  A  throne  was  set  under  a  golden 
canopy  for  Philip,  as  the  judge  of  the  cause, 
and  he  took  his  seat,  surrounded  by  his  council, 
in  which  Polysperchon  really  presided.  Di- 
narchus  the  Corinthian,  Antipater's  chief  agent 
in  Peloponnesus,  who  had  left  Athens  with 
Phocion— it  is  said  out  of  regard  for  him,  but, 
perhaps,  also  hoping  to  find  shelter  by  his  side 
— and  had  been  detained  by  illness  for  some 
days  at  Elatea,  no  sooner  presented  himself 
than  Polysperchon  ordered  him  to  be  led  away 
to  torture  and  execution ;  he  then  gave  au- 
dience to  the  Athenians ;  their  pleadings  soon 
rose  into  a  storm  of  clamorous  invectives,  in 
which  all  order  was  lost,  until  Agnonides  stop- 
ped forward  with  the  proposal,  *'  Put  us  all  into 
one  cage,t  and  send  us  back  to  be  tried  at  Ath- 
ens." The  king  smiled  at  the  image,  which 
was  ludicrously  appropriate  to  the  scene  before 
him ;  but,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
Macedonians,  who  formed  the  outer  circle,  and 
who,  though  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  parties, 
found  amusement  in  their  contention,  the  am- 
bassadors were  ordered  to  proceed  with  their 
accusation  in  doe  form.  Polysperchon  listened 
to  them  with  evident  partiality ;  but  when  Pho- 
cion began  his  defence,  interrupted  him  so  often 
and  so  rudely,  that  at  length  he  indignantly 
struck  the  ground  with  his  staff  and  spoke  no 
more.  Hegemon,  another  of  the  accused,  ven- 
tured to  appeal  to  Polysperchon  himself,  as  a 
witness  of  the  good  wUi  he  had  always  borne 
to  the  people,  but  Polysperchon  angrily  exclaim- 
ed, '*  Have  done  calumniating  me  to  the  king." 
And  Philip  started  from  his  seat  to  strike  at 
the  audacious  slanderer  with  his  lance ;  Poly- 
sperchon, however,  seized  his  arm,  and,  to  pre- 
vent any  farther  indecency,  broke  up  the  coun- 
cil. The  result  of  his  deliberation  was,  to  send 
Phocion  and  his  friends  as  prisoners,  ignomin- 
iously  bound  on  wagons,  to  Athens,  tbat  they 
might  receive  their  final  judgment  from  the 
people. 

The  only  probable  motive  which  can  be  as- 
signed for  Polysperchon's  conduct  in  this  trans- 
action, is  one  which  involves  a  degree  of  base- 
ness and  cruelty  not  common  even  among  the 
Macedonian  generals  of  this  age,  but  of  which 
he  after^'ard  proved  himself  fully  capable.    It 

*  Strabo,  ix.,  4M.  Plutaroh  (Phoc.,  83)  calli  it  a  villag* 
of  Phocis.    It  ■tood  on  the  lite  of  the  ancient  Tarphe. 

I  TaXtdyprnvt  Plat.,  Phoc.,  35.  In  Athennns  (zir.,  8) 
wo  read  that  LytimAchns  ordered  Telesphoms  tuiXtfiJIvai 
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waa  impossible  that  he  could  entertain  any  per- 
sonal resentment  against  Phocion  for  his  adhe- 
rence to  Antipater,  or  that  he  could  feel  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Athenian 
parties.  He  had,  besides,  been  assured  by  his 
son  that  Phocion  was  willing  to  submit  to  his 
government,  as  he  had  done  to  Antipater's,  and 
would  probably  serve  him  with  equal  zeal.  It 
was,  therefore,  apparently  without  the  slightest 
bias  of  passion,  on  the  coolest  calculation  of 
policy,  that  he  consigned  Phocion  to  the  fate 
which  was  prepared,  according  to  his  own  ex- 
press commands,  for  all  the  most  eminent  of 
Antipater^s  partisans.  The  point,  however, 
which  seems  most  strongly  to  mark  the  nature 
of  his  conduct  is,  that  the  gain  which  be  could 
expect  from  Phocion's  death  was,  at  the  utmost, 
very  small,  and,  on  the  whole,  doubtful.  Dio- 
dorus,  indeed,  attempts  to  connect  his  sacrifice 
of  Phocion  with  a  resolution  which  he  is  said  to 
have  formed  on  the  subject  of  the  garrison  in 
Piraeus.  He  had  now,  Diodorus  believes,  aban- 
doned his  original  purpose,  which  was  to  occu- 
py it  with  his  own  troops,  as  too  flagrantly  in- 
consistent with  his  recent  public  professions. 
But  no  information  which  could  have  been  pre- 
served as  to  Polysperchon*s  intentions  could 
convince  us  that,  while  he  was  every  day  ex- 
pecting an  attack  from  Cassander  in  this  quar- 
ter, he  meant  to  leave  Piraeus  in  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians  when  he  had  wrested  it  from  Ni- 
canor.  Nor,  in  that  case,  could  there  have  been 
any  need  of  another  sacrifice  to  propitiate  their 
good  will.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  because, 
on  the  contrary,  he  had  determined  to  retain 
possession  of  the  place,  and  thus  to  disappoint 
and  irritate  the  Athenians,  he  resolved  to  soothe 
them  with  the  blood  of  victims  which  cost  him 
nothing.  Yet  it  might  have  seemed  that  even 
Phocion's  enemies,  after  their  first  resentment 
had  subsided,  must  have  honoured  him  more,  if 
he  had  sheltered  the  man  whose  virtues  had  won 
the  respect  of  Alexander  and  Antipater,  and 
even  of  his  political  adversaries.  But  respect 
for  virtue  or  for  misfortune  was  a  feeling  to 
which  Polysperchon  was  always  a  stranger; 
and  in  a  Greek  they  probably  excited  the  brutal 
soldier's  especial  contempt. 

And  yet  it  must  be  owned  that  our  own  sym- 
pathy with  Phocion's  fate  is  not  a  little  weak- 
ened by  the  thought  that  such  were  the  rulers 
under  whose  dominion  he  had  himself  content- 
edly bowed,  and  whom  he  had  aided  with  all  his 
influence  to  impose  their  yoke  on  his  country ; 
that  he  had  offered  his  services  for  the  same 
purpose  to  the  very  man  who  now,  for  the 
chance  of  a  trifling  advantage,  exposed  him  to 
insult  and  doomed  him  to  death.  It  was,  in- 
deed, an  ungrateful  requital  of  his  faithful  at- 
tachment to  the  Macedonian  cause ;  but  he  had 
scareely  a  right  to  complain  of  it.  It  was  by 
his  own  consent  that  he  had  b^ome  subject  to 
the  foreigner's  pleasure ;  he  had  steadfastly  dis- 
couraged every  attempt  which  others  had  made 
to  deliver  Greece  from  such  dependance;  he 
had  acquiesced — it  is  to  be  feared  approvingly — 
in  the  condemnation  of  Demosthenes  and  other 
enemies  of  Antipater.  We  can  hardly  consider 
it  as  other  than  a  just  retribution  that  he  was 
himself  now  about  to  sufier  for  his  adherence 
to  Antipater,  at  the  instigation  of  Antipater's 
bosom  friend  and  successor. 


Cleitus  was  ordered  to  escort  the  prisoners 
to  Athens.    Phocion  was  accompanied  by  four 
friends :  Nicocles,  the  most  intimate  of  all,  Thu- 
dippus,  Hegemon,  and  Pythocles.    While  the 
carnage  in  which  they  were  chained  slowly  rott- 
ed through  the  suburb  Ceramicus,  exposing 
them  to  the  gaze  of  some  pitying,  but  of  more 
threatening  and  exulting  spectators,  the  theatre, 
which  had  been  appointed  as  the  place  of  an  aa- 
seflibly  sCknmioned  to  decide  their  doom,  was 
gradually  filled.    No  care  was  taken  to  exclude 
those  who  had  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  there ; 
and  the  seats  were  crowded  with  the  mixed 
multitude  which  had  followed  Alexander  to  Ath- 
ens ;  even  women,  it  is  said,  were  admitted.* 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  object  of  Phocion's  private 
enemies  to  render  the  approaching  scene  as  dis- 
orderly and  noisy  as  possible ;  and  the  intruders, 
who  were  safest  in  tumult,  were  likely  to  be 
the  most  clamorous.    But,  without  any  artificial 
excitement,  most  breasts  already,  burned  with 
indignation  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  against 
Phocion  and  his  associates.    By  the  exiles  Ai^ 
tipater's  friend  was  regarded  as  the  author  of 
their  calamity ;  by  most  of  those  who  had  re- 
mained under  his  administration  he  was  sus- 
pected of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
Nicanor,  which  had  defeated  their  hopes  of  de- 
liverance from  a  galling  chain.    Such  was  the 
prevailing  disposition  of  the  assembly,  when 
Cleitus  entered  the  theatre  with  his  charge. 
He  first  read  a  letter  from  the  king,  which  de- 
clared that,  in  his  judgment,  the  prisoners  were 
guilty  of  treason ;  but  as  the  Athenians  were 
now  free  and  independent,  he  committed  the 
case  to  their  decision.    Cleitus  remained  as  a 
simple  spectator  of  the  proceedings,  though  his 
presence,  after  such  a  letter,  coidd  not  but  af- 
fect them.    A  friend  of  Phocion's  came  forward 
to  propose  that,  since  so  grave  a  business  had 
been  referred  to  them  by  the  king,  the  strangers 
and  slaves  should  withdraw.    But  this  motion 
was  lost  in  an  outcry,  raised,  no  doubt,  chiefly 
by  the  persons  whom  it  concerned,  against  the 
oligarchs,  the  enemies  of  the  people.    The  ac- 
cusers were  then  heard,  in  silence  or  with  ap- 
plause, while  they  traced  all  the  evils  which  had 
befallen  the  city  since  the  Lamian  war — the 
banishment  of  so  many  citizens,  the  death  of  so 
many  illustrious  orators,  the  loss  of  their  an- 
cient institutions,  the  continued  presence  of  the 
foreign  garrison — to  Phocian's  intrigues.  When 
the  time  came  for  the  defence,  Phocion  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
His  voice  was  drowned  in  a  tumult  of  hostile 
sounds.    At  length,  in  one  of  the  short  inter- 
vals which  broke  the  uproar,  he  was  heard  to 
say,  that  as  to  himself,  he  gave  up  his  plea  and 
resigned  himself  to  death ;  he  only  desired  to 
intercede  for  his  innocent  friends.    He  was  as 
little  listened  to  in  their  behalf  as  others  who 
generously  came  forward  to  defend  him      At 
length  Agnonides  mounted  the  bema,  and  re- 
newing the  foulest  iniquity  of  the  proceedings 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Arginuss,  produ- 
ced a  decree  which  he  had  prepared,  directing 
that  the  people  should  decide  by  show  of  hands 
whether  the  prisoners  were  guilty  or  not,  and 
that,  if  the  show  of  hands  was  against  them, 
they  should  be  put  to  death. 
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The  temper  already  manifested  by  the  assem- 
bly was  sach  that  a  man  was  found  more  im- 
padent  than  Agnonides,  who  ventured  to  sug- 
gest as  an  amendment  that  Phocion  should  be 
put  to  death  with  torture.  This  was  too  much 
for  Agnonides,  especially  as  he  saw  that  Cleitus 
was  disgusted ;  he  therefore  rejected  the  pro- 
posal, observing  that  such  a  death  would  be  fit 
for  a  wretch  l£e  Gallimedon,  if  he  should  f^ 
into  their  hands,  but  that  as  to  Phocian,  he 
would  move  nothing  of  the  kind.  **T[ou  do 
well,"  a  voice  exclaimed ;  "  for  if  we  should 
torture  Phocion,  what  shall  we  do  to  youV* 
Very  few,  however,  entertained,  or,  at  least, 
ventured  to  express,  such  sentiments.  The  de- 
cree was  carried,  and  at  the  show  of  hands  the 
spectators  rose  as  one  man  to  give  their  verdict 
against  the  prisoners.  Many  even  crowned 
themselves  before  the  act,  as  for  a  joyful  solem- 
nity. Sentence  of  death  was  likewise  passed 
against  several  absent  persons ;  among  them 
were  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  Callimedon,  and 
Charicles. 

On  his  way  to  the  prison,  Phocion  suffered 
some  gross  insults  from  the  populace  with  meek- 
ness and  dignity.  Though  the  day  was  a  holy- 
day,  and  marked  by  an  equestrian  procession, 
the  sentence  was  immediately  executed.  Pho- 
cion met  his  end  with  the  playful  composure 
and  gentle  equanimity  of  Socrates.  He  endeav- 
oured to  cheer  his  fellow-sufferers,  and  as  the 
strongest  proof  of  friendship,  permitted  Nicocies 
to  drink  the  hemlock  before  him.  When  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  message  for  his  son  Pho- 
coe,  **  Only,**  he  said,  "  not  to  bear  a  grudge 
against  the  Athenians."  As  the  draught  pre- 
pared proved  not  sufficient  for  all,  and  the  jail- 
er demanded  to  be  paid  for  a  fresh  supply,  he 
desired  one  of  his  friends  to  satisfy  th^  man,  ob- 
serving, that  Athens  was  a  place  where  one 
could  not  even  die  for  nothing. 

His  body,  according  to  law  in  cases  of  trea- 
son, was  carried  to  the  waste  ground  on  the 
confines  between  Megaris  and  Attica,  where,  as 
his  friends  did  not  venture  to  take  part  in  the 
funeral,  it  received  the  last  offices  from  the 
hands  of  hirelings  and  strangers.  His  bones 
were  collected  by  a  Megarian  woman.  When 
the  angry  passions  of  the  people  had  subsi- 
ded, the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  revived. 
His  bones  were  brought  back  to  Athens  and 
publicly  interred,  and  a  bronze  statue  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory.  Agnonides  was  condemned 
to  death  by  a  popular  assembly,  and  two 'of  his 
other  accusers,  having  been  found  to  quit  the 
city,  were  overtaken  by  the  vengeance  of  Pho- 
cus.  These  were  effects  of  a  change  rather  in 
the  times  than  in  the  Opinions  of  men.  But  the 
more  the  Athenians  resigned  themselves  to  the 
prospect  of  permanent  subjection  to  foreign  rule, 
the  better  they  were  disposed  to  revere  the 
character  of  Phocion. 

Had  he  lived  in  an  earlier  period,  he  might 
have  served  his  country,  like  Nicias,  with  un- 
sullied honour.  Jn  a  later  age,  he  might  have 
passed  his  life  in  peaceful  obscurity.  His  lot 
fell  on  dark  and  troubled  times,  when  it  was 
difficult  to  act  with  dignity,  and  the  best  patriot 
might  be  inclined  to  despair.  But  he  despaired, 
and  yet  acted.  He  despaired,  not  merely  of  his 
country,  which  any  ore  may  innocently  do,  but 
also  for  her,  which  no  man  has  a  rifl^t  to  do. 
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He  would  have  forced  her  to  despair  of  herself. 
He  resisted  every  attempt  that  was  made  by 
bolder  and  more  sanguine  patriots  to  restore  hei> 
independence.  He  did  not  withdraw  from  pub- 
lic life ;  he  acted  as  the  tool  of  his  country's  en- 
emies, as  the  servant  of  a  foreign  master ;  con- 
tent to  mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  degrading 
yoke  which  he  had  helped  to  impose.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  descended  lower  and  low- 
er, constant  only  in  his  opposition  to  whatever 
bore  the  aspect  of  freedom.  The  fellow  who 
spat  on  him  in  his  way  to  executipn  wais,  per- 
haps, a  more  estimable  person  than  the  man  to 
whom  he  would  have  surrendered  Athens  as 
well  as  himself.  He  lefl  a  character  politically 
worse  than  doubtful :  one  which  his  private 
worth  alone  redeems  from  the  infamy  that  clings 
to  the  names  of  a  Callimedon  and  a  Demades : 
a  warning  to  all  who  may  be  placed  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, to  shun  his  example,  whether  they 
value  their  own  peace,  or  the  esteem  of  pos- 
terity. 

While  the  Athenians  were  expecting  help 
from  Polysperchon,  and  Alexander  was  negoti- 
ating with  Nicanor,  Cassander  appeared  in  the 
roa&  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-five  galleys,  having 
on  board  4000  men,  furnished  by  Antigonus. 
He  was  immediately  admitted  by  Nicanor  into 
the  harbour,  and  suffered  to  take  possession  of 
Piraeus.  But  Nicanor,  who  seems  to  have  had 
some  private  views,  continued  to  occupy  Mu- 
nychia  with  the  troops  which  he  had  lately  en- 
gaged in  his  service.  On  this  intelligence  Poly- 
sperchon advanced  into  Attica,  and  encamped 
close  to  Piraeus.  His  army  amounted  to  24,000 
foot,  20,000  of  whom  were  Macedonians,  a 
thousand  horse,  and  sixty-five  elephants.  He 
made  some  attempts  on  Piraeus,  but  found  the 
fortifications  too  strong  to  permit  any  hope  of 
immediate  success,  and  the  resources  of  Attica 
insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  so  large  a 
force.  He  therefore  left  a  body  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  his  son,  and  himself,  with  the 
bulk  of  his  army,  marched  into  Peloponnesus, 
to  second  the  efforts  of  his  partisans,  and  espe- 
cially to  reduce  Megalopolis,  which  openly  de- 
fied the  royal  authority,  and  embraced  the  cause 
of  Cassander.  At  Corinth  he  convoked  a  con- 
gress of  deputies,^  to  receive  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  subjection  which  was  called  alliance, 
and  sent  his  envoys  to  the  states  which  sub- 
mitted to  him  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his 
orders.  Under  their  direction,  th^  adherents 
of  the  oligarchical  governments  were,  in  most 
places,  condemned  to  death  or  banishment.  But 
the  resistance  of  Megalopolis  demanded  his 
own  presence,  and  military  force  to  overpower 
it ;  and  he  pursued  his  march  to  lay  siege  to 
the  city. 

There,  through  an  unhappy  combination  of 
ancient  prejudices  with  party  interests,  Antipa- 
ter*s  cause  had  become  really  popular.  We 
have  seen  that  Megalopolis  refhsed  to  join  the 
national  confederacy  in  the  Lamian  war.  It 
had  always  shown  a  strong  attachment  to  Ma- 
cedonia, for  it  was  indebted  to  Philip  for  the 
humiliafion  of  Sparta,  the  object  of  its  inveter- 
ate, implacable  enmity.  Polybius*  very  unjust- 
ly, though  with  a  natural  partiality,  censures 
Demosthenes  for  the  bitterness  with  which  h» 
reviled  the  leaders  of  the  Macedonian  party  in 
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Megalopolis  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Greece. 
The  historian  represents  the  orator  as  blinded 
by  his  Athenian  patriotism ;  but  certainly  the 
views  of  the  Macedouizing  Arcadian  statesmen 
were  not  larger  or  clearer,  when,  in  their  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  of  their  neighboars,  they  oTer- 
looked  the  danger  which  threatened  Greece 
from  a  foreign  power ;  though  Philip,  secure  of 
their  attachment  to  him,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  introduce  his  garrisons  into  their  cities. 
These  feelings  continued  to  animate  the  Arca- 
dians, after  they  had  become  more  glaringly  un- 
reasonable and  irreconcilable  with  the  national 
interests.  Their  demotion  was  successively 
transferred  from  Philip  to  Alexander,  from  Al- 
exander to  Antipater,  as  the  regent  of  Macedo- 
nia. Antipater  had  strengthened  it  by  personal 
ties.  Yet  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  it  would 
^aye  descended  to  Polysperchon  as  his  legiti- 
mate successor,  if  he  had  not  deemed  it  expe- 
dient everywhere  to  introduce  a  violent  change 
in  the  existing  order  of  things.  But  the  leading 
men,  who  saw  their  fortunes  and  lives  threat- 
ened by  his  measures,  as  their  government  had 
hitherto  been  in  accordance  with  the  strongest 
popular  feelings,  might  easily  persuade  the  peo- 
ple that  their  safety  against  Sparta  depended 
on  their  fidelity  to  Gassander.  It  was  probably 
through  these  causes  that  Polysperchon,  when 
he  appeared  before  Megalopolis,  found,  not  a 
city  divided  between  two  factions,  but  a.  whole 
population  unanimously  resolved  to  resist  him 
to  the  last  gasp. 

They  had  made  the  most  vigorous  and  judi- 
cious preparations  for  defence,  had  removed 
their  property  out  oi  the  country  into  the  city, 
had  enrolled  the  citizens,  aliens,  and  slaves,  ca- 
pable of  service,  and  found  that  they  amounted 
to  15,000  men,  who  were  distributed,  according 
to  their  various  qualifications,  for  the  purposes 
of  labour  or  military  duty.  The  fortifications 
were  repaired,  and  strengthened  with  a  new 
ditch  and  rampart ;  arms  and  engines  were  fab- 
ricated with  unremitting  activity;  an  officer, 
named  Damis,  who  had  served  under  Alexan- 
der, was  appointed  to  conmiand.  Polysperchon, 
having  encamped  before  the  city,  proceeded  to 
assail  it  with  all  the  engines  and  contrivances 
known  in  his  time.  He  brought  up  wooden 
towers,  higher  than  the  walls,  which  poured 
showers  of  missQes  on  the  besieged.  But  the 
open  attack  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  designed 
to  divert  their  attention  from  a  mine,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  began  to  carry  under  the 
walls.  When  it  had  advanced  far  enough,  fire 
was  set  to  the  props  which  supported  the  roof, 
and  it  fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash.  The 
breach  thus  effected  indoded  three  of  the  lar- 
gest towers,  with  the  intervenmg  parts  of  the 
wall.  Even  this  disaster,  however,  did  not 
shake  the  resolution  of  the  citizens ;  a  remedy 
was  inmiediately  devised  and  applied.  Their 
forces  were  divided  into  two  parts ;  and  while 
the  one  body  repelled  the  assailants  who  mount- 
ed the  breach,  the  rest  began  to  build  a  new 
wall  behind  it.  The  ruin,  which,  of  itself^  ob- 
structed the  advance  of  the  Macedonians,  was 
defended  until  the  approach  of  night  compelled 
Polysperchon  to  sound  a  retreat.  During  the 
night  the  new  works  i^ere  carried  on  with  un- 
wearied zeal.  The  next  day  Polysperchon  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  the  ground  of  the  ruins,  to  open 


a  passage  for  the  elephants,  whose  strength 
would,  he  expected,  bear  down  all  resistance. 
Damis  was  aware  of  his  design,  and  prepared 
to  meet  it  with  a  stratagem  suggested  to  him 
by  his  familiarity  with  the  nature  of  the  ele- 
phants. He  caused  doors  set  with  spikes,  the 
points  upward,  to  be  laid  in  the  opening,  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  The  way  was 
left  clear  in  front,  but  a  strong  body  of  dartmen 
and  bowmen  were  stationed  in  each  flank,  with 
engines  for  the  discharge  of  more  powerfal  mis- 
siles. The  beasts  were  blindly  driven  into  the 
snare.  At  the  same  time  that  their  feet  were 
entangled  in  the  spikes,  they  were  assailed  from 
each  side  by  the  iron  shower.  Maddened  bj 
pain,  and  mostly  losing  their  drivers,  they  spent 
their  strength  in  attempts  to  escape,  which  only 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  spread  confusion  and 
havoc  in  the  ranks  behind  them.  Several  of 
the  best  were  left  dead ;  a  still  greater  number 
was  entirely  disabled ;  and  those  which  suflered 
less  injury  did  the  more  to  their  friends. 

This  repulse,  while  it  deprived  Polysperchon 
of  a  valuable  part  of  his  force,  discouraged  him 
from  the  renewal  of  the  assault.    The  posses- 
sion of  Megalopolis  did  not  seem  an  object  worth 
the  delay  which  it  was  likely  to  cost  if  he  re- 
mained there  in  person,  while  he  had  so  many 
active  enemies  in  his  rear.    The  imjnession  80 
signal  a  failure  might  make  on  the  minds  of  the 
Greeks  he  appears  not  to  have  heeded.    He, 
however,  left  a  division  of  his  army  to  blockade 
the  place,  and  marched  away  with  the  nuda 
body  to  concert  measures  for  the  protection  of 
Macedonia,  which  was  threatened  by  Gassander 
and  Antigonus.    He  had  reason  to  apprehend 
that  Antigonus  might  attempt  to  invade  Mace- 
donia from  the  north,  and  he  therefore  sent  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Cleitus,  to  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  with  instructions  to  effect  a  junctica 
with  the  satrap  Arridceus,  who  had  taiken  ref- 
uge, with  a  body  of  troops.  In  the  Bithynian 
town  of  Cios.    Cleitus  sailed  into  the  Propontia, 
reduced  several  places  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
was  joined  by  Arrideus.    But  Gassander,  hea^ 
ing  of  this  expedition,  sent  Nicanor  against  him 
with  his  squadron,  which  was  increased  to  more 
than  a  hundred  sail  by  the  remaining  ships  of 
Antigonus.    A  battle  took  place  near  Byzan- 
tium, in  which  Cleitus  gain^  a  brilliant  victo- 
ry; seventeen  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were 
sunk,  and  forty  taken,  with  all  their  crews ;  the 
rest  took  refuge  in  the  harbour  of  Cbalcedon. 
But  the  confidence  engendered  by  this  triumph 
turned  it  into  the  occasion  of  a  fatal  disaster. 
Cleitus  drew  up  his  fleet  on  the  European  shore 
in  fancied  security.    But  Antigonus,  on  the  ti- 
dings of  the  lost  battle,  came  to  Chalcedon,  and 
surprised  the  victors  by  a  stratagem  something 
like  Lysander's  at  iEgos-potami.    He  procured 
transports  from  Byzantium,  in  which  he  sent 
over  a  body  of  troops  in  the  night  with  orders 
to  attack  the  camp  of  Cleitus  a  little  before  day- 
break, s^nd  directed  Nicanor  to  sail  across  with 
the  renmant  of  his  fleet,  so  9s  to  arrive  at  the 
same  time  off  the  coast.    Both  these  operations 
were  completely  successful.     The  trdbps  of 
Cleitus  on  shore  were  thrown  into  confusioa 
by  the  sudden  attach,  and  fled  to  their  ships, 
leaving  their  baggage  and  prisoners  in  the  ene- 
my's hands.    Tney  had  scarcely  embarked  be- 
fore  Nicanor's  fleet  was  seen  approaching.    It 
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M  npoD  them  while  they  were  still  in  disorder, 
and  totally  routed  them.  All|  except  the  admi- 
ral's galley,  were  captured  with  their  crews. 
Cleitus  himself  escaped  only  for  the  time.  When 
he  reached  a  place  of  safety  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  he  quitted  his  vessel,  to  return  to  Mar 
cedonia  over  land.  But  on  his  way  he  fell  in 
with  some  soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  who  slew 
him,  either  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  or  as  their 
master's  enemy. 

In  the  mean  while  Polysperohon's  affairs  were 
not  more  prosperous  in  the  south.    His  defeat 
at  Megalopolis  shook  the  confidence  of  his  ad- 
herents in  Greece,  and  in  many  cities  led  to  a 
counter-revolution  in  favour  of  Cassander.  This 
was  the  effect  it  produced  at  Athens.    It  had 
become  clear  that  Polysperchon  was  less  than 
ever  able  to  deliver  and  protect  the  city,  and 
that  to  remain  in  alliance  with  him,  while  Cas- 
sander  was  master  of  Piraeus,  would  subject  it 
to  the  evils  of  a  lingering  siege,  to  the  ruin  of 
its  conuneroe,  and  to  constant  danger  from  sur- 
prise and  treacheiy .  To  Cassander,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  important,  for  the  sake  of  his  influ- 
ence in  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  make  Athens  en- 
tirely his  own,  by  fair  means.    At  length,  one 
of  his  leading  partisans  ventured  to  propose 
that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  with  him. 
His  motion  gave  rise  to  a  violent  debate ;  but 
the  advantages  of  peace  were  so  evident,  that 
an  embassy  was  decreed  to  treat  with  Cassan- 
der.   The  teims  he  offered  might  appear  liber- 
al when  compared  with  those  which  his  father 
had  dictated.    Yet  the  difference  was  rather  in 
sound  than  in  substance,  so  far  as  the  freedom 
of  the  people  was  concerned.    The  Athenians, 
becoming  friends  and  allies  of  Cassander,  were 
to  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  their  city, 
their  territory,  their  revenues,  and  ships ;  but 
Cassander  was  to  continue  to  occupy  Munychia 
with  a  garrison  until  he  should  have  brought 
the  war  to  an  end.    The  Constitution  was  to  be 
altered  only  in  two  points.    A  qualification  of 
property  was  again  required  for  the  franchise ; 
but  it  was  reduced  to  the  half  of  the  amount 
fixed  by  Antipater.    Another  article  stipulated 
that  the  people  should  receive  a  governor,  un- 
der the  title  of  guardian  of  the  city,*  elected 
by  Cassander.   Phocion  haa,  in  fact,  though  not 
ia  name»  exercised  such  authority  under  Antip- 
ater ;t  and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  Macedonian 
garrison  remained,  this  was  a  very  slight  addi- 
tioiial  encroachment  on  liberty.    The  person 
whom  Cassander  chose  for  this  office  vras  De- 
metrius, son  of  Phanostratus,  the  Phalerian ; 
perhaps  as  one  who  was  weU  suited,  both  by 
his  character  and  his  private  relations,  to  act  as 
mediator  between  the  contending  parties.    His 
orother  Himersns  was  one  of  the  orators  put 
to  death  by  Antipater,t  though  he  himself  had 
been  recently  forced  to  fly  the  city,  as  one  of 
Antipater's  adherents.  He  had,  besides,  the  rep- 
utation of  a  philosopher,  simple  in  his  habits, 
moderate  in  his  desires,  a  lover  of  literature 
and  the  arte.    In  one  point  Cassander's  for- 
bearance was  conspicuous,  from  its  contrast 
with  the  conduct  both  of  his  lather  and  of  Poly- 
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t  In  what  Mue  wa  ara  to  vadentaad  tbe  JBpipiMnia 
wldch  he  oelebrated  oa  the  occMion  of  his  brother's  death 
(Athanans,  xii.f  MS,  E.)  remaiiw  vexj  obfcure,  after  all 
the  •JcpiaBatioiia  of  the  eoounentaton. 


sperchon.  He  demanded  no  sacrifices  to  policy 
or  revenge ;  no  decrees  of  death  or  banishment 
against  his  political  or  personal  enemies. 

This  treaty  with  Cassander  forms  an  epoch 
of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  Athens ; 
and  it  invites  us  to  pause  for  a  few  moments,  to 
reflect  on  the  destinies  and  prospects  of  Greece. 
So  far,  indeed,  as  they  depended  on  those  of 
Athens,  they  were  darker  than  ever.  She  was 
about  to  sink  under  a  tyranny  more  degrading 
and  corrupting  than  any  she  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced :  one  which  tended  to  make  ^er  more 
and  more  familiar  with  the  dominion  of  a  foreign 
master,  more  willing  to  purchase  tranquillity  at 
the  expense  of  liberty  and  honour.  But  for  the 
nation  the  future  was  not  without  its  bright 
side.  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  for  the  most 
sagacious  to  have  foreseen  the  work  which 
Cassander  was  destined  to  accomplish :  that  he 
was  about  to  revenge  the  ruin  of  her  freedom 
in  a  manner  from  which  her  own  humanity 
would  have  recoiled.  But  it  was  apparent  that 
a  separation  was  going  forward  between  Mace- 
donia and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Alexander's 
empire :  that  Thrace  was  becoming  a  distinct, 
independent  state,  from  which  Greece  had  little 
to  fear,  and  much  to  hope.  There  was  ground 
to  believe  that  the  time  mijgfht  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  ruler  of  Macedonia  might  find  an  equal 
alliance  with  Greece  necessary  to  his  safety, 
and  when  it  might  even  be  desirable  for  her 
that  he  should  Im  a  man  of  energy  and  talents 
like  Cassander,  rather  than  one  so  feeble  and 
contemptible  as  Polysperchon.  Even,  apart  from 
these  calculations,  the  glorious  resistance  which 
Megalopolis  alone  had  opposed  to  the  whole 
power  of  Macedonia,  might  well  have  stirred 
every  Greek  bosom  with  joy  and  hope.  It 
proved  that  the  nation  had  not  yet  very  deeply 
degenerated  from  her  heroic  ancestors;  that 
she  was  stiU  worthy  of  her  bright  inheritance 
of  fame :  it  showed  what  her  united  strength 
might  still  effect  if  it  was  roused  for  a  common 
cause,  if  a  deliverer  should  step  forth  superior 
to  the  petty  jealousy,  to  the  narrow  ambition, 
which  had  so  long  divided  and  wasted  it,  and 
capable  of  controlling  and  directing  it  to  a 
worthy  end.  The  event,  however,  depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  Cassander 
and  Polysperchon,  and  of  that  in  which  An- 
tigonus  was  about  to  engage  with  his  rivals  in 
the  East,  and  then  on  the  position  in  which  the 
conquerors  might  be  placed  towards  one  an- 
other. 


CHAPTER  LVin. 

FBOM  CASSANDBB's  OCCUPATION  OF  ATHENS  TO 
THB  TREATY  BBTWBEN  ANTIOONU8  AND  PTOLB- 
MT,  0A88ANDBB  ABn)  LYSIMACHUS  IN  311  B.C. 

Whilb  Antigonus  was  engaged,  as  we  hx^e 
seen,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  Eumenes 
had  availed  himself  of  the  leisure  thus  aflbrded 
him  to  take  possession  of  the  authority  with 
which  he  was  invested  by  Polysperchon.  it 
was  a  task  of  infinite  diflfeulty  and  danger.  He 
was  soon  forced  to  quit  Cappadocia,  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Menander  an(^  body  of  troops,  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him  by  Antigonus.  By  a  foroed  march 
he  crossed  the  Taurus,  and  in  Cilicia  met  An- 
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tigeDes  and  Teutamaa.  They  submitted  to  the 
Toyal  tcandate,  and  received  him  with  respect 
as  commander-in-chief.  The  jealousy  of  the 
Macedonians  was  subdued  by  admiration  of  his 
genius,  amd  by  sympathy  with  the  strange  vicis- 
situdes of  his  fortune.  The  guardians  of  the 
treasury  at  Quinda  also  surrendered  it  to  his 
disposal.  Still,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
officers  of  high  spirit  and  ambitious  views,  who 
looked  upon  themselves  as  personally  superior 
to  the  foreigner  whom  accident  had  placed 
above  them,  and  by  troops,  proud  of  their  ser- 
vices, spoiled  by  license  and  flattery,  impatient 
of  discipline  and  subordination.  He  perceived 
that  their  fidelity  could  only  be  secured  by  the 
most  studied  show  of  moderation  and  humility ; 
that  he  must  keep  his  personal  pretensions  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  background,  and  put 
forward  the  legitimate  authority,  in  the  name 
of  which  he  claimed  their  obedience.  He  there- 
fore declared  at  once  that  he  would  not  accept 
the  600  talents  which  had  been  assigned  to  him 
for  the  supply  of  his  own  wants.  He  had  none 
which  required  so  large  a  sum :  he  had  no  pri- 
vate aims :  he  was  merely  the  servant  of  the 
royal  family,  and  had  reluctantly  undertaken  the 
difficult  office  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 
The  more  effectually  to  suppress  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  and  discord,  he  pretended  to  have  been 
favoured  with  a  dream,  in  which  he  had  seen 
Alexander,  as  when  alive,  arrayed  in  the  en- 
signs of  royalty,  seated  in  his  tent,  and  despatch- 
ing afihirs  of  state ;  and  he  proposed  that  they 
should  erect  a  magnificent  tent,  should  place  a 
golden  throne  in  the  centre,  on  which  should  be 
laid  a  diadem,  sceptre,  and  royal  apparel,  and 
that  there  they  should  transact  business  as  in 
the  presence  of  the  departed  king.  AU  were 
pleased  with  the  thought ;  and  in  this  form  the 
councils  were  held.  Each  of  the  generals,  when 
he  entered  the  tent,  burned  incense  on  an  altar 
in  front  of  the  throne,  and  adored  Alexander  as 
a  god,  and  then  took  his  place  on  one  of  the 
seats  which  were  ranged  on  each  side  of  the 
throne.'  The  awe  of  an  invisible  presence  was 
felt,  in  some  measure,  by  those  who  thus  met ; 
and  the  multitude  was  prepared  to  revere  orders 
which  issued  from  a  place  where  they  might 
seem  to  be  suggested  by  Alexander  himself, 
while  Eumenes,  without  prejudice  to  his  au- 
thority and  influence,  could,  on  these  occasions, 
preserve  the  appearance  of  perfect  equality  with 
his  officers. 

While  he  declined  the  royal  bounty  for  him- 
self, he  made  free  use  of  the  treasures  at  Quinda 
for  the  public  service.  He  sent  his  friends  to 
levy  troops  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  Syria,  Phcenicia,  and  Cyprus, 
with  offers  of  large  pay,  which  drew  many 
Greeks,  as  well  as  Asiatics,  under  his  standard. 
In  a  short  time  he  had  collected  10,000  foot  and 
2000  horse ;  so  that,  with  the  Argyraspids  and 
the  troops  which  be  brought  with  him,  his  army 
may  have  fallen  not  fax  short  of  20,000  men. 

Both  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus  were  alarmed 
at  the  progress  which  he  appeared  to  be  making, 
and  both,  neariy  at  the  same  time,  set  similar 
engines  at  work  against  him.  Ptolemy  sailed 
in  person  with  an  armament  to  Cape  Zephyrium, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  palycadnus,  in  Cilicia  -, 
and,  while  he  stayed  there,  sent  a  message  to 
the  generals  of  the  Argyraspids,  urging  them 


not  to  obey  a  man  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  Macedonian 
army  ;   and  another   to  the   commanders   at 
Quinda,  protesting  against  their  surrender  of 
the  treasure,  and  offering  his  protection  to  them 
if  they  would  resist  the  demands  of  Eumenes. 
Ptolemy,  however,  inspired  neither  fear  nor  re- 
spect sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  mes- 
sages.   Antigonus  sent  a  confidential  agent, 
named  Philotas,  to  the  camp  of  Eumenes,  with 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  Argyraspids  them- 
selves, and  to  the  other  Macedonians  in  his  ser- 
vice, accompanied  by  thirty  Macedonians,  se- 
lected for  their  volubility  and  address,  with  in- 
structions to  engage  Antignes  and  Teutamus. 
and  as  many  more  as  they  could,  by  bribes  and 
promises,  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  chief. 
Teutamus  grasped  at  their  offers,  and  tried  to 
persuade  his  colleagues  to  concur  with  him. 
But  Antigenes  had  a  clearer  view  of  their  com- 
mon interest,  and  convinced  Teutamus  that  it 
was  not  Eumenes,  a  foreigner,  who  would  never 
venture  to  injure  them,  but  Antigonus,  whose 
ambition  was  ready  to  level  all  Iwfore  it,  that 
should  be  the  object  of  their  jealousy.    The  let- 
ter brought  by  Philotas  was  read  to  the  soldiers 
in  (he-  absence  of  Eumenes,  and,  at  first,  pro- 
duced a  strong  impression  on  their  minds.    It 
exhorted  them  immediately  to  arrest  Eumenes, 
and  put  him  to  death,  and  threatened  that  other* 
wise  Antigonus  would  march  against  them  with 
all  his  forces,  to  punish  their  disobedience 
But  when  Eumenes  appeared  and  read  the  let- 
ter, he  made  a  speech  which  dissipated  their 
fears,  confirmed  their  loyalty  to  the  royal  house, 
and  strengthened  their  attachment  to  himself. 
The  occurrence,  however,  admonished  him  to 
quicken  his  preparations  for  war.    He  soon 
after  marched  into  Phoenicia  to  collect  a  fleet, 
which  might  secure  the  command  of  the  sea  foi 
Polysperchon,  and  enable  him  to  transport  his 
forces  into  Asia,  to  meet  Antigonus  whenever 
he  would.    Another  object  of  this  movement 
was,  it  seems,  to  wrest  Syria  from  Ptolemy. 
But  before  he  had  accomplished  either,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  quit  the  coast  and  to  retire 
into  the  upper  provinces,  by  the  approach  of 
Antigonus  himself    He  had  received  a  warn- 
ing in  the  loss  of  a  squadron  of  Phcenician  ves- 
sels which  was  bringing  treasure  to  him  from 
Quinda    It  was  moored  near  Cap^  Rossus, 
when  the  fleet  of  Antigonus  was  seen  sailing 
by,  adorned  with  the  trophies  of  the  recent  vic- 
tory over  Cleitus.    Sosigenes,  the  commander 
of  the  squadron,  was  on  shore  waiting  for  a 
calmer  sea.    The  Phoenician  sailors  plundered 
the  treasure,  and  surrendered  their  ships  to  the 
enemy.* 

After  his  victory  near  Byzantium,  Antigonus 
no  longer  entertained  any  fear  of  an  attack  from 
Polysperchofi.  It  was  not  his  interest  immediate- 
ly to  decide  the  contest  for  the  possession  of 
Macedonia,  but  rather  to  let  the  two  parties 
spend  their  strength  and  waste  its  resources ; 
and  since  Cassander  appeared  now  to  be  quite 
able  to  maintain  his  own  cause,  there  was  no 
farther  need  of  his  presence  near  the  Helles* 
pont.  The  preparations  of  Eumenes  were  as- 
suming a  threatening  aspect ;  and  after  the  fail- 


*  PolTaBiraa,  ir.,  G,  9. 
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me  of  the  attempt  made  through  Philotus,  An- 
tigoDus  selected  20,000  infantry  and  4000  cav- 
alry from  the  mass  of  his  forces,  and  advanced 
with  the  utmost  speed  into  Cilicia.    He  came, 
however,  too  late  to  overtake  Eumenes,  who 
had  already  set  out  on  his  march  towards  the 
Euphrates.   Antigonus  followed  him  into  Meso- 
potamia, and  there  put  his  army  into  winter 
quarters.    Eiunenes  took  up  his  in  Babylonia,* 
and  entered  into  negotiation  with  Seleucus  and 
Pithon,  who  were  li^th  at  Babylon,  to  persuade 
them  to  join  in  the  defence  of  the  royal  author- 
ity against  Antigonus.    They  professed  them- 
selves ready  to  serve  the  royal  house,  but  de- 
clared that  they  would  never  submit  to  the  or- 
ders of  Eumenes,  a  condemned  criminal  [  and 
they  sent  an  envoy  to  Antigenes  and  the  Argy- 
raspids,  calling  on  them  to  depose  him  from  his 
command.    But  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians 
seemed  now  so  secure,  that  such  attempts  only 
afforded  a  fresh  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
their  zeal  in  his  behalf.    When  the  season  per- 
mitted, he  resumed  his  march  eastward.    His 
first  object  was  to  gain  Susa,  and  make  hiooself 
master  of  the  treasures  remaining  there.    At 
the  passage  of  the  Tigris  he  encountered  some 
resistance  from  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  though 
their  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  him  in 
open  battle.    But  while  he  lay  on  the  western 
side,  they  cut  the  bank  of  a  canal  and  flooded 
his  camp.  He  was  reduced  to  great  danger  and 
distress  until  he  discovered  the  bed  of  another, 
which  he  cleared  out,  and  thus  drew  off  the 
waters.    Seleucus  was  now  anxious  to  deliver 
his  province  from  this  formidable  enemy,  and 
consented  to  a  truce,  that  he  might  cross  the 
liver  without  molestation :  at  the  same  time,  he 
apprized  Antigonus  of  the  event,  and  urged  him 
to  advance  without  delay,  before  the  satraps  of 
the  upper  provinces  should  have  brought  their 
forces  doWn  into  his  territory. 

This  coalition  of  the  eastern  satraps,  against 
which  Seleucus  sought  the  aid  of  Antigonus, 
had  been  caused  by  Pithon's  indiscreet  ambi- 
tion. He  had  put  to  death  Philippus,  the  sa- 
trap of  Parthia,  and  had  appointed  his  own 
brother,  Eudamus,  in  his  room.  This  violent 
proceeding,  while  it  betrayed  his  aspiring  views, 
ailarmed  all  the  satraps  who  had  been  placed 
under  his  authority  by  the  partition  of  Tripara- 
disus.  They  formed  a  league  against  him,  de- 
feated him  in  battle,  and  drove  him  out  of  Par- 
thia.  Even  in  his  own  province,  Media,  he  did 
not  feel  secure,  and  had  repaired  to  Babylon  to 
engage  Seleucus  in  his  interest.  It  is  not  clear 
why  Seleucus  espoused  his  cause,  and  still  leas 
why  Antigonus  declared  himself  on  the  same 
side ;  since  neither  Pithon  nor  Seleucus  was 
strong  enough  to  oppose  him,  and,  by  a  differ- 
ent course,  he  might  have  deprived  Eumenes 

*  So  Diodoras,  six.,  IS.  But  Jie  adds  th*  name  of  tha 
pUce,  iv  rats  ivoiuXfliUvais  Kaptiv  K&fuui.  WetnUnf  re- 
marka :  IMcena  propter  Carrhaa  faiase,  mora  Abrahami  et 
Craaai  elada  nobilitatas,  niti  ills  (1.  six.,  91)  extra  Babylo- 
aiam,  uti  erant,  locarentxir.  DroTsen  haa  no  each  Krajde, 
bat  he  talMa  the  place  to  have  been  the  Tillage  mentioned 
bj  Dtodoma  (xrii.,  110),  which  lay  east  of  the  Tigria.  Bat 
I  do  not  undentood  wh j  Eumenes,  vrhoae  object  it  waa  to 
resfoh  Snaa  as  aoon  as  poaaible,  should  have  recroascd  the 
river,  Tolaataril/  exposing  himaelf  to  the  diffioultj  and 
danger  -which  hie  experienced  at  the  passage.  Diojaen 
saja  that  it  waa  to  frighten  .Selencns  udPithon.  Bat 
tner  the  ftilnro  of  the  n^roti&tion,  this  seems  haxdlj  an 
olfeet  worth  the  risk  and  the  delay. 


of  many  powerful  allies.  Eumenes  had  trans- 
mitted the  royal  letters  to  the  satraps,  who  will- 
ingly  promised  obedience,  and,  according  to  his 
directions,  advanced  to  meet  him  in  Susiana. 
The  principal  confederates  were  Peucestes,  the 
satrap  of  Persia,  Polerao  of  Carmania,  Sibur- 
tius  of  Arachosia,  Oxyartes  of  Paropamisus, 
who  had  sent  his  contingent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Androbazus,  Stasander  of  Aria  and 
Drangiana,  who  also  brought  a  bodyof  Bactrian 
troops,  and  Eudamus,  who,  after  Alexander's 
death,  had  assassinated  Porus,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  120  elephants.  Eumenes  thus 
found  himself  joined  by  an  army  of  little  less 
than  20,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  besides  the  el- 
ephants which  Eudamus  had  brought  with  him. 
But  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this  re- 
enforcement  was  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
harmony  and  subordination  among  the  leaders. 
Peucestes,  who,  as  the  highest  in  rank,  and  as 
governor  of  the  province  which  furnished  the 
lar^st  amount  of  troops,  had  hitherto  held  the 
chief  command,  was  not  wiUing  to  resign  it ; 
and  Antigenes,  as  the  leader  of  the  veterans 
who  had  shared  the  glory  of  all  Alexander's 
conquests,  would  not  acknowledge  a  superior. 
Eumenes  could  not  venture  to  uige  his  own 
pretensions,  and  had  need  of  all  his  dexterity  to 
prevent  a  fetal  rupture  between  them.  He  re-  i 
sorted  to  his  old  expedient,  and  persuaded  them 
not  to  elect  any  one  commander-in-chief,  but  to 
deliberate  together,  with  the  ceremonies  before 
adopted,  as  in  Alexander's  presence.  There 
was,  however,  one  important  advantage  which 
he  reserved  for  himself.  Xenophilus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  citadel  at  Susa,  complied  with  the 
royal  orders,  which  directed  that  Eumenes 
alone  should  dispose  of  the  treasure.  From 
this  he  drew  six  months'  pay  for  the  Macedoni- 
ans, while  the  satraps  maintained  their  own 
troops,  and  secured  the  attachment  of  Euda- 
nms  by  a  grant  of  200  talents,  nominally  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  elephants,  which  were 
deemed  an  arm  of  peculiar  importance. 

The  intelligence  of  their  union  induced  An- 
tigonus, who  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  in 
pursuit  of  Eumenes,  to  wait  some  time  longer 
in  Mesopotamia,  to  strengthen  himself  with 
fresh  levies.  He  then  marched  to  Babylon, 
and  having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Pithon 
and  Seleucus,  and  joined  their  troops  to  his 
army,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Susa.  Eumenes,  when  he  heard  of  his 
approach,  prevailed  on  the  confederates  to  re- 
treat, and  to  take  up  a  position  behind  the  Pa- 
sitigris,  extending  their  lines  as  far  as  the  coast. 
To  defend  this  long  range  of  country,  he  indu- 
ced Peucestes  to  send  for  an  additional  body  of 
10,000  bowmen  from  Persis,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  collected  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
by  a  chain  of  oral  signals.  On  his  arrival  at 
Susa,  Antigonus  bestowed  the  satrapy  on  Sele- 
ucus, and,  as  XenophUus  refused  to  surrender 
the  citadel,  left  him  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
besiege  it,  while  he  himself  marched  forward  to 
the  Coprates.  The  river  was  not  fordable ;  and 
he  could  collect  but  few  transports.  In  these 
he  sent  a  division  of  his  anny  across,  but,  be- 
fore  he  could  join  it  with  the  main  body,  it  waa 
attacked  by  Eumenes,  and  completely  routed. . 
The  fugitives  crowded  into  the  boats,  which 
sank  under  their  weight :  numbers  perished  in 
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tbe  river :  4000  were  forced  to  surrender.  This 
disaster  indaced  Antigonus  to  fall  back  on  the 
jQulsus ;  and  he  lost  so  many  of  his  men  on  the 
march,  through  the  heat  of  the  weather,  that 
he  resolved  to  change  his  route,  and  proceed  to 
Ecbatana,  with  the  hope,  it  seems,  that  the  con- 
federacy might  be  broken  up  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  eastern  provinces.  To  avoid 
the  heat,  he  took  the  shortest  road,  which  led 
through  the  Cossean  highlands,  but  suffered 
great  loss,  and  narrowly  escaped  destruction, 
from  the  attacks  of  the  still  unoonquered  mount- 
aineers. So  many  of  the  horses  and  other  beasts 
had  perished  in  this  march,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  send  Pithon  to  collect  a  fresh  supply  from  the 
Median  pastures.  His  men  had  begun  to  mur* 
mar  at  the  hardships  they  had  undergone,  but 
were  soothed  by  his  liberality,  when  Pithon  re- 
turned, bringing  not  only  a  number  of  beasts 
sufficient  to  repair  their  losses,  but  600  talents 
collected  for  the  royal  revenue. 

His  movement,  as  he  had  foreseen,  created 
perplexity  and  discord  among  the  allies.  An- 
tigenes,  and  Eumenes  himself,  with  all  who 
had  followed  them  from  the  West,  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  return  and  take  advantage 
of  his  absence  in  the  maritime  provinces.  But 
the  satraps,  who  were  alarmed  for  their  own 
possessions,  refused  to  leave  them  exposed  to 
the  enemy ;  and  Eumenes,  seeing  that,  unless 
he  complied  with  their  wishes,  the  confederacy 
would  be  dissolved,  consented  to  march  into 
Persis.  On  their  arrival  at  Persepolis,  the 
army  was  entertained  by  Peucestes  with  a  sac- 
rifice in  honour  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  to 
whom  altars  were  erected  by  the  side  of  those 
of  the  gods,  and  a  magnificent  banquet,  which 
BO  won  their  hearts,  that  Eumenes,  to  preserve 
his  own  influence,  forged  a  letter,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  received  from  Orontes,  satrap 
of  Armenia,  a  friend  of  Peucestes,  announcing 
that  Olyrapias  had  returned  to  Macedonia  with 
her  grandson,  that  Cassander  was  slain,  and 
that  Polysperchon  had  crossed  over  into  Asia 
with  an  army,  and  was  already  in  Cappadocia. 
All  eyes  were  now  turned  with  respect  and 
anxiety  towards  Eumenes,  as  the  future  dis- 
penser of  royal  favours  and  punishments ;  and 
he  made  use  of  this  impression  to  bring  Sibur- 
tins,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Peucestes,  to 
trial,  and  forced  him  to  fly  for  his  life.  Eume- 
nes, however,  won  the  good  will  of  Peucestes 
by  friendly  words  and  liberal  promises ;  and,  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  the  oflScers  whom  he 
most  suspected,  pretended  to  be  in  want  of 
money,  and  borrowed  large  sums  of  them  in 
the  king's  name. 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  and  rejoicings 
for  imaginary  success,  the  enemy  was  almost 
forgotten,  when  tidings  came  that  Antigonus 
was  on  his  march  towards  Persis.  Eumenes 
carried  a  resolution  to  advance  and  give  him 
battle.  On  the  road,  he  was  seized  with  ill- 
ness, the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  unusual  intemper- 
ance at  a  banquet  which  he  gave,  as  if  to  vie 
with  Peucestes:  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for 
some  days,  in  great  danger,  and  remained  so 
weak  that  he  lethimself  be  carried  in  a  litter  in 
the  rear,  while  Peucestes  and  Antigenes  com- 
manded in  his  stead.  But  when  the  enemy 
suddenly  came  in  sight,  the  foremost  ranks  of 
the  column  halted,  and,  groundi.ig  their  arms, 


refused  to  proceed  until  Eomenes  should  pil 
himself  at  their  head.  When  he  learned  what 
bad  happened,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported with  the  utmost  speed  to  tho  front,  and 
as  he  approached,  causing  the  curtains  of  his 
litter  to  be  withdrawn  on  each  side,  waved  his 
hand  towards  them.  They,  in  return,  greeted 
him  with  shouts  and  the  clash  of  their  arms, 
and  loudly  expressed  their  eagerness  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  he  immediately  began  to  form 
his  line  of  battle.  Antigonus,  who  had  heard 
of  his  illness,  and  had  quickened  his  march  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  when  he  observed  tbe  dis- 
positions that  had  been  made  to  receive  him, 
and  saw  the  litter  moving  from  one  wing  to  the 
other,  remarked  to  his  friends,  with  the  loud 
laugh  with  which  he  usually  accompanied  his 
go<^  things,  "  The  enemy's  tactics  seem  to  be 
in  that  litter ;"  but  he  immediately  gave  tbe  sig>- 
nal  for  retreat,*  and  took  up  a  strong  position  be- 
hind a  ravine  intersected  by  a  river.  Eumenes 
encamped  not  far  off  on  the  other  side.  Nei- 
ther general  ventured  to  begin  the  attack,  and 
they  remained  several  days  inactive.!  During 
this  interval  Antigonus  made  another  attempt 
to  gain  over  tbe  hostile  Macedonians  and  their 
chiefs,  by  promises  that  the  satraps  should  re- 
tain their  provinces,  and  that  the  men  should 
be  sent  back  to  their  country  with  honour  and 
large  donatives,  or  should  be  taken  into  his  own 
service.  Tbe  Macedonians,  however,  still  ad- 
hered firmly  to  Eumenes,  who  exposed  the  per- 
fidy of  his  adversary's  offers  by  the  fable  of  the 
lion,  who  was  persuaded  to  part  with  his  teeth 
and  claws. 

Antigonus  newfound  it  necessaiyto  decamp, 
as  both  armies  were  suffering  from  scarcity  of 
provisions.   Eumenes  divined  that  his  intention 
was  to  reach  Gabiene,  a  district  of  Elymais, 
hitherto  untouched,  and  capable  of  supplying 
all  his  wants.    He  himself  had  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  gained  the  start  of  Antigonus  bj  a 
stratagem,  but  afterward  let  himself  be  deceiv- 
ed in  his  turn,  and  was  obliged  to  give  battle. 
Their  forces  were  pretty  equaUy  balanced :  An- 
tigonus was  stronger  in  cavalry,  Eumenes  had 
a  greater  number  of  elephants.    But  after  a 
day's  hard  fighting,  in  which  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  for  the  first  time  headed  a 
brigade  of  horse,  no  decisive  advantage  had 
been  gained  on  either  side.    The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  was,  indeed,  greater  on  that 
of  Antigonus ;  and  there  prevailed  in  his  arm/ 
a  general  consciousness  of  defeat.    Yet  he  was 
able  to  return  first  to  the  field  and  bury  his  dead, 
because  Eumenes  could  not  prevail  on  bis  men 
to  encamp  at  a  distance  from  their  baggage,  so 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  Antigo- 
nus, as  conqueror,  for  leave  to  bury  his  slain. 
But  the  troops  of  Antigonus  were  so  disheart- 
ened, that  he  resolved  to  resign  possession  of 
Gabiene  to  the  enemy,  and  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters in  a  distant  part  of  Media,  and  he  detained 
the  herald  of  Eumenes  until  he  had  finished  the 
preparations  for  his  retreat.t   Eumenes  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  pursue  him,  as  his  own  men 
needed  refreshment  and  repose;  and  aAer  a 
magnificent  interment  of  his  slain,  in  which  the 
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fddjw  of  an  Indian  officer  monnted  the  funeral 
pile,  he  marched  into  Gabiene,  and  put  his  army 
into  cantonments  for  the  winter. 

The  part  of  Media  in  which  Anti^onns  win- 
tered was  within  nine  days'  march  of  Gahiene 
by  the  most  direct  road ;  but  this  road  led 
through  an  arid  desert.    Antigonus,  however, 
resolved  to  attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy.   He 
set  out  in  the  depth  of  winter,  having  spread 
the  belief  that  Armenia  was  the  object  of  his 
expedition,  and  having  ordered  the  men  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  victuals  for  ten  days,  ready 
dressed.  To  ensure  secrecy,  he  forbade  them  to 
kindle  fires  during  the  night.    But  the  severity 
of  the  cold  forced  them  to  neglect  this  prohibi- 
tion, and  when  they  were  within  three  or  four 
days'  march  of  their  destination,  the  camp-fires 
betrayed  their  approach.  The  tidings  were  car- 
ried with  the  utmost  speed,  by  couriers  mount- 
ed on  dromedaries,  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
allied  satraps,  and  plunged  them  into  conster- 
nation.    It  seemed   certain   that  Antigonus 
would  fan  upon  them  before  they  could  coUect 
then*  troops  from  the  villages  where  they  were 
cantoned,  which  were  spread  over  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country.    Peucestes  proposed  to  retreat 
to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  province,  where 
they  might,  at  least,  reassemble  a  part  of  their 
force  before  the  enemy  came  up.    Eumenes 
alone  preserved  his  presence  of  mind,  and  was 
ready  with  an  expedient  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cy.   He  saw  that  the  movement  proposed  by 
Peucestes  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  a  to- 
tal dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  and  he  un- 
dertook to  stop  the  progress  of  Antigonus  long 
enough  to  afford  them  time  to  bring  all  their 
troops  together.    The  desert  tract  which  An- 
tigonus was  crossing,  in  great  part  level,  was 
bounded  on  the  side  of  Gahiene  by  a  ridge  of 
high  hills.    On  their  summits  Eumenes  caused 
a  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a  great  encampment.    The 
blaze  was  seen  far  and  wide ;  and  Antigonus 
was  warned  that  his  approach  had  been  discov- 
ered, and  that  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  assem- 
bled in  fiill  force  to  receive  him.   As  he  did  not 
venture  to  expose  his  wayworn  troops  to  the 
chance  of  an  engagement,  he  turned  aside  out 
of  the  desert,  and  halted  some  days  to  refresh 
them.     During  this  interval,  Eumenes  fortified 
his  camp,  laid  in  an  abundant  stock  of  provis- 
ions, and  was  rejoined  by  his  whole  force  ex- 
cept the  elephants,  which,  however,  also  reach- 
ed the  camp  in  safety,  notwithstanding  an  at- 
tempt which  Antigonus  made  to  intercept  them. 
Tlie  two  armies  remained  only  a  few  days 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other  before 
they  joined  battle.    Eumenes  now  had  a  great 
adrantage  in  numbers.    His  infantry  amounted 
to  near  37,000  men ;  that  of  Antigonus  to  no 
more  than  22,000.    But  the  cavahy  of  Antigo- 
nus mras  nearly  10,000  strong;  that  of  Eu- 
menes scarcely  exceeded  6000.    The  spirit  of 
his  army  was  excellent.    But  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  he  discovered,  through  the  information 
of  Eudamns  and  another  officer,  who,  as  his 
creditors,  felt  an  interest  in  his  safety,  that  the 
principal  satraps,  at  the  instigation  of  Antig- 
enes  and  Teutamus,  inflamed  with  jealousy, 
stronger  than  ever,  of  his  growing  popularity, 
had  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  won  them  a  victory  over  Antigo- 


nus. He  had,  it  seems,  a  few  friends  whom  he 
still  trusted,  and  with  them  he  is  said  to  have 
deliberated  whether  he  should  not  abandon  his 
faithless  associates — a  herd  of  wild  beasts,  as 
he  justly  called  them* — and  even  to  have  made 
his  will,  and  burned  such  of  his  papers  as  might 
involve  the  writers  in  danger  after  his  death. 
But  it  seems  that  he  at  last  determined  to  com- 
mit himself  to  the  good  will  of  the  troops,  who 
manifested  extraordinary  zeal.  The  Argyras- 
pids,  notwithstanding  their  age,  believed,  them- 
selves, and  were  commonly  believed  to  be  al- 
most invincible.  Just  before  the  signal  was 
raised  for  the  onset,  Antigenes  ordered  a  horse- 
man to  ride  ,up  within  hearing  of  that  part  of 
the  enemy's  line  where  the  Macedonians  were 
stationed,  and  to  admonish  them  that  they 
were  about  to  begin  an  unnatural  combat  veith 
their  fathers;  the  veterans  to  whom  Ph^p 
and  Alexander  owed  all  their  conquests,  and 
who  would  still  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
renown  they  had  earned  in  so  many  glorious 
fields.  This  address  made  some  impression 
on  the  troops  of  Antigonus ;  murmurs  were 
heard  among  them,  which  showed  that  they 
painfully  felt  its  truth ;  while,  on  the  other  side, 
the  men  loudly  demanded  to  be  led  against  the 
enemy. 

Antigonus  had  collected  the  main  strength 
of  his  cavalry  in  the  right  wing,  where  he  com- 
manded in  person  with  his  son  Demetrius.  To 
meet  this  disposition,  Eumenes  strengthened 
his  left  with  the  best  part  of  his  cavalry  and  el- 
ephants, and  the  Argyraspids,  and  took  his  sta- 
tion there^  together  with  most  of  the  satraps. 
His  right  vring  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  PhiBppus,  with  orders  to  avoid  an  engage- 
ment, and  to  wait  the  issue  of  that  which  was 
to  begin  on  his  right.  The  event  of  the  battle, 
however,  was  not  determined  either  by  the 
tactics  of  the  generals,  or  by  the  valour  of  the 
men,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
they  fought.  It  was  a  plain,  covered  with  fine, 
loose  sand,  partly  covered  with  a  salt  crust ; 
and  the  trampling  of  the  horses  and  men  soon 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust,  through  which  no  object 
could  be  discerned  at  more  than  a  few  yards 
distance.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  it  was 
to  escape  from  this  annoyance,  and  to  gain  a 
part  of  the  field  where  he  might  see  the  enemy 
better,  or  from  want  of  spirit,  or  with  a  treach- 
erous purpose,  that 'Peucestes  did  not  wait  to 
receive  the  charge  of  Antigonus,  but  wheeled 
ofiTwith  his  division  of  cavedry,  which  amount- 
ed to  1500  men.  Eumenes,  though  so  much 
weakened,  maintained  the  unequal  combat  for 
a  time,  but  at  length  was  forced  to  retreat,  and 
moved  off*  in  good  order  to  the  right,  to  re-en- 
force himself  with  the  troops  of  Philippus, 
which  were  not  yet  engaged.  But  in  the  mean 
while  Antigonus  had  obtained  a  more  impor- 
tant advantage  through  the  dust  which  darken- 
ed the  air.  He  was  enabled  to  send  some  se- 
lect squadrons  of  horse  round  to  Uie  enemy's 
camp,  as  under  coyer  of  night.  They  reached 
it  unobserved,  rooted  the  troops  which  had 
been  left  to  guard  it,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  it  contained,  which  included  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  Arg3rni8pids,  and  all 
the  earnings  of  their  long  services.    The  Ar 
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sostained  their  repntaiioD  in  the  bat- 1 
tie ;  and,  although  Diodorns  must  be  exagger- 1 
ating  their  ezpk»its  when  he  sajs  that  5»ey ; 
killed  5000  of  the  enemy,  and  jet  did  not  lose 
a  man,  the  success  of  the  infantry  of  Eumenes 
was  probably  dae  chiefly  to  theoL  But  when 
the  combat  of  the  cavalry  was  decided^  Antig- 
OQus  divided  his  into  two  bodies,  and  while, 
with  one  of  them,  he  himself  watched  the 
movementA  of  Eumenes,  he  sent  Pithon  with 
the  rest  to  diarge  the  Argyraspids.  They, 
however,  gave  proof  of  their  wonted  coolness 
and  soldiership ;  though  they  had  no  horse  to 
protect  them,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
•qnare,  which  Pithon  found  himself  unaUe  to 
force,  and  retired  in  safety  from  the  field ;  and 
then  discovered  the  irreparable  loss  they  had 
suffered. 

When  night  had  parted  the  combatants,  £a- 
menes  and  the  satnqn  held  a  council  of  war. 
Eumenes  wished  to  renew  the  battle  the  next 
day,  observing  that  their  infantry  had  been  vic- 
torious, and  even  the  cavalry  had  not  been  de- 
feated. But  the  satraps,  thinking  this  too  great 
•  a  risk,  proposed  to  retreat  into  the  upper  prov- 
inces. Both  parties  adhered  to  their  opinions, 
and  the  council  broke  up  without  any  decision. 
There  was,  however,  a  third  party,  which  they 
had  not  consulted^  but  which  soon  made  its 
sentiments  known.  The  Argyraspids  were  fa- 
rions  at  the  discovery  of  their  loss,  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  Peucestes,  which  seemed  to 
have  deprived  them  of  the  victory,  when  it  was 
already  in  their  hands,  incapable  of  any  thought 
but  the  immediate  recovery  of  their  families 
and  property.  When  they  learned  the  subject 
on  which  the  council  had  been  divided,  they 
loudly  declared  that,  while  all  that  was  dear  to 
them  was  in  the  enemy's  power,  they  would 
neither  fight  nor  retreat :  "  What  had  they  any 
longer  either  to  hope  or  to  fear  V  AH  feelings 
of  loyalty  and  honour  were  now  extinguished ; 
the  only  expedient  that  seemed  to  be  left  to 
them  was  to  apply  to  Antigonos  for  the  resti- 
tution of  what  they  had  lost.  Tentamus,  who 
had  always  been  inclined  to  change  sides,  and 
now  probably  saw  no  other  way  to  preserve 
his  authority,  himself  opened  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  Antigonus.  Antigonus  was  nulling 
■ot  only  to  grant  their  request,  but  to  confer 
other  favours  on  them  if  they  would  enter  into 
his  service,  and  deliver  Eomenes  into  his 
hands.  These  terms  were  accepted,  and  the 
Argyraspids  prepared  to  execute  their  treach- 
erous purpose.  A  number  of  them  entered  the 
tent  of  Eomenes  together,  under  various  pre- 
texts, wrested  his  dagger  from  him,  overpow- 
ered him,  and  fasten^  his  hands  behind  his 
back  with  his  own  belt.*  Antigonus  was  im- 
mediately apprized  of  the  event,  and  sent  an 
officer  named  Nicanor  to  take  possession  of 
the  prisoner.  He  earnestly  entreated,  it  is 
said,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  die,  either  by 
their  hands  or  by  his  own,  before  he  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy ;  on  that  condition,  he 
was  ready  to  acquit  them  of  the  guilt  of  treach- 
ery ;  but  he  could  not  obtain  even  this  last  fa- 
vour. Antigonus,  who  had  not  dropped  all 
hope  of  engaging  him  in  his  own  service,  or- 
dered him  to  be  committed  to  the  elosest  cus- 
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tody  until  his   ftte   riionld  be   detennined.. 
When  the  question  was  discussed  in  the  coon- 
ciL  two  voices  only  pleaded  for  his  life ;  his 
old  friend  Xearchus,  and  the  young  Demetrios, 
who  was  capable  of  admiration  for  a  nobk  ad- 
versary.   Nor,  perhaps,  was  Antigonus  him- 
self,  though,   it   is  said,  violently  incensed 
against  the  prisoner,  entirely  callous  to  soch 
feelings ;  but  in  hmi  they  irt  re  speedily  over- 
powered by  the  remonsi ranees  of  his  other 
generals,  who,  each  regar%:;Qg  Eomenes  as  a 
rival*  pressed   for  his   execution,  and  even 
threatened,  if  he  were  spared,  to  quit  the  ser- 
vice of  Antigonos.    The  army,  too,  or  at  least 
the  wretches  who  had  betrayed  him,  began  to 
be  clamorous  for  his  life  ;*  and  Antigonos  was 
forced  to  give  way.    He  was  still  so  reluctant 
to  shed  the  blood  of  the  man  who  had  once 
been  his  friend,  that,  with  cruel  superstition, 
he  ordered  his  food  to  be  withdrawn.    But  as 
the  camp  was  broken  up  two  or  three  days 
after,  the  prisoner  was  despatched,  before  he 
sank  imder  the  torments  of  hunger,  either  by 
conmiand  of  Antigonus  or  to  satisfy  some  more 
jealous  or  more  mercifiil  enemy.    So  perished, 
in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  the  ablest  and 
best  of  Alexander's  surviving  captains ;  if  we 
ought  not  rather  to  say,  the  only  one  who  uni- 
ted very  eminent  abilities  with  a  character  en- 
titled to  respect.    His  talents  and  zeal,  with 
which  he  might  have  conferred  important  ben- 
efits on  his  country,  were  wasted  in  the  ser- 
vice of  foreigners,  who  could  never  forgive  the 
superiority  of  a  Greek.    It  not  oniy  interfered 
with  the  ambitious  views  of  his  rivals,  but 
shocked  the  s^-complacency — always  strong- 
est in  the  most  baibarons  and  worthless  races 
— with  which  a  nation  of  military  boors,  intox- 
icated with  the  good  fortune  which  had  made 
them  the  in-strmnents  of  great  achievements, 
regarded  itself  as  the  first  people  on  the  earth. 

No  opposition,  it  seems,  was  offered  by  the 
rest  of  the  army  to  the  mutiny  of  the  Argyras- 
pids ;  and  the  surrender  of  Eumenes  was  pres- 
ently followed  by  the  submission  of  almost  all 
the  allied  satraps  and  their  forces.    Peucestes 
was  among  the  first  to  fall  in  with  the  current, 
and  joined  Antigonus  with  his  10,000  Persians. 
The  blame  of  their  resistance  was,  of  course, 
thrown  upon  Eumenes ;  and  Antigonus  receiv* 
ed  their  excuses  graciously ;  he  excepted  onlj 
a  few,  who  had  shown  either  personal  attach 
meat  to  Eumenes  or  hostility  to  himself.     An- 
tigenes  had  excited  his  special  resentment,  as 
the  man  who  had  baffled  his  early  attempts  to 
corrupt  the  Argyraspids.    He  was  now,  by  jor- 
der  of  Antigonus,  cast  into  a  pit,  and  bimic»d 
alive.    Eudamus,  Celbanus,  and  some  others, 
were  likewise  condemned  to  death.   Thus  "was 
the  league  of  the  eastern  satraps  suppressed, 
and  the  royal  house  lost  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  shown  a  true  devotion  to  its  cause,  and 
was  able  effectually  to  support  it.    Antigonus 
had  now  only  to  make  use  of  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  quietly  to  remove  all  the  obstacles 
which  still  opposed  the  accomplishment  of  his 
ends. 

He  soon  quitted  Gabiene  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters for  the  rest  of  the  winter  near  Ecbatana, 
and  cantoned  his  army  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Media,  chiefly  in  the  terTitoiT-   ^' 
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Rhagae.    While  it  remamed  here,  he  receiyed 
information  that  PUhon  was  endeayouring,  by 
a,  free  distribution  of  money,  to  draw  as  mai^ 
as  he  could  of  the  scattered  diyisions  into  his 
own  serrice,  and  was  meditating  a  sudden  at- 
tack upon  him.    He  dissembled  his  purpose, 
iffi^cted  to  treat  the  reports  he  receiyed  with 
ndignation,  as  fully  assured  of  Pithon's  fideli- 
ty, and  publicly  announced  his  intention  to 
leaye  the  satrap  of  Media  in  the  station  he  had 
before  occupied— the  superintendence  of  the 
tastem  proyinces.    When  he  had  allowed  suf- 
Icient  time  for  his  language  to  reach  Pithon's 
aar,  he  wrote  to  aaprize  hhn  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  the  West,  and  desired 
Us  inmiediate  presence,  to  confer  with  him  on 
afbirs  of  the  highest  moment.    Pithon  fell 
blindly  into  the  snare ;  he  came,  expecting,  ac- 
eording  to  the  information  he  had  receiyed 
horn  his  friends,  that  he  was  to  be  inyested 
with  the  goyemment  of  the  East.    But  Antig- 
onas  brought  him  to  trial  before  his  council, 
tnd  caused  him  to  be  condemned  and  inmiedi- 
ately  put  to  death.    The  satrapy  of  Media  he 
committed  to  Orontobates,  a  natiye  of  the 
country,  and  i^>pointed  Hippostratus  to  the 
militaiy  command  with  a  body  of  3500  Asiatic 
troops.    He  then  .collected   his  forces,  and, 
proceeding  to  Ecbatana,  took  possession  of  tiie 
treasure  remaining  there,  which  amomited  to 
fiOOO  talents,  and  set  out  on  his  march  to  Per- 
sepolis.    While  he  was  on  the  road,  a  feeble 
attempt  was  made  by  two  generals,  Meleager 
and  Menoetas,  who  had  engaged  in  Pithon*s 
plott  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Media,  and 
they  nearly  suiprised  the  camp  of  the  new  sa- 
trap and  Hippostratus ;  but  the  leyolt  was  soon 
suppressed,  and  the  leaders  punished  with 
death. 

In  Persis,  Anttgonus  was  receiyed  with  roy- 
al honours,  and  he  held  a  council  to  deliberate 
on  the  distribution  of  the  eastern  proyinces. 
Mos^  of  the  more  distant  he  thought  it  prudent 
to  leaye  in  the  hands  of  the  satraps  who  had 
hitherto  held  them,  who  could  only  haye  been 
remoTod  by  force ;  and  he  sent  for  Siburtius 
firom  Arachosia,  as  assured  of  his  attachment 
by  bis  enmity  to  Eumenes,  confirmed  him  in 
the  possession  of  his  satrapy,  and  placed  the 
most  tuibulent  of  the  Argyraspids  under  his  com- 
mand, with  secret  instructions  to  employ  them, 
by  small  parties  at  a  time,  in  senrices  which 
would  ensure  their  destruction.    This  number 
indnded  the  men  to  whom  he  had  been  chiefiy 
indebted  for  the  surrender  of  Eumenes,  who 
thus  receiyed  the  just  recompense  of  their 
treachery.    Pei[sis  was  too  important  a  proy- 
iooe  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  popular 
among  the  natiyes,  and  so  aspiring,  as  Peuces- 
tes,    Antigonus  remoyed  him ;  and,  when  the 
people  loudly  expressed  its  discontent,  and  an 
officer  named  Thisspius  had  the  boldness  to  rep- 
resent their  wishes,  he  put  Thespius  to  death, 
and  appointed  Ascdepiodonis  to  the  goyemment, 
leaying  a  sufllcient  force  under  his  command. 
Peocestea,  whom  he  carried  away  with  him,  he 
soothed  with  hopes  which  were  probably  neyer 
fiUfiJled.    We  hear  no  mon  of  his  name,  and 
can  only  conjecture  his  fate.    On  the  banks  of 
the  Pasitigris  he  met  Xenopbilus,  who  had  sur- 
roidered  to  Seleuens.    Antigonus  receiyed  him 
with  a  show  of  fayour,  not  feeling  secure  of  his 
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object  until  he  had  adyanced  to  Snsa,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  the  treasure.  It  still  inclu- 
ded the  celebrated  troe  of  pure  gold,  and  other 
precious  works  of  art,  which  were  yalued  at 
16,000  talents ;  and  the  crowns,  an^  cliier  pres 
ents,  together  with  spoil  which  had  t«er  lodged 
thero,  amounted  to  5000  more ;  sc  that»  with 
what  he  had  brought  from  Ecbatana,  he  found 
himself  master  of  25,000  talents.  Carriages 
and  camels  were  collected  to  conyey  the  whole 
to  thQ  western  coast,  and  Antigonus,  leayhig 
Aspisas,  a  natiye,  satrap  of  Susiana,  pursued 
his  march  with  it  to  Babylon. 

Seleucus,  probably  by  his  orders,  had  preyi- 
ously  returned  to  Babylon,  where,  stifling  the 
resentment  and  suspicion  which  he  must  haye 
felt,  he  receiyed  the  conqaeror  with  magnificent 
presents,  and  entertained  his  whole  army.    He 
hoped  to  disarm  bis  jealousy,  but,  perhaps,  rath- 
er strengthened  it,  1^  bis  munificence ;  Antigo- 
nus resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  whose  tal- 
ents and  spirit,  together  with  the  influence  he 
had  acquired  by  his  mildness  and  liberality,  ren- 
dered him  a  formidable  riyal.    He  called  him 
to  account  for  his  administration  of  the  reye- 
nues  of  his  proyince.    Seleucus,  reflecting  on 
PiUion*s  &te,  augured  that  which  was  designed 
for  himsetf.    He  publicly  remonstrated  against 
the  requisition  of  Antigonus,  alleging  that  he 
owed  no  account  of  a  proyince  which  he  had 
receiyed,  by  the  yote  of  the  army,  as  a  reward 
for  his  serrices  under  Alexander.    The  discus- 
sion lasted  some  days ;  but,  as  it  grew  warmer, 
he  saw  the  danger  increasing,  and  made  his  es- 
cape.   Accompanied  only  by  fifty  horsemen,  he 
took  the  road  to  Egypt,  to  throw  himself  on 
Ptolemy's  protection.    Antigonus  at  first  rejoi- 
ce at  his  flight,  which,  while  it  left  the  satrapy 
yacant,  spared  him  the  necessity  of  yiolent 
measures  against  a  man  uniyersally  beloyed. 
But  his  fears  were  soon  awakened,  it  is  said, 
by  a  prediction  of  the  Chaldsans,  who  foretold 
that  the  fugitive,  if  he  escaped,  was  destined  to' 
become  master  of  Asia,  and  Antigonus  to  lose 
his  life  in  battle  with  him.    The  prophecy,  per- 
iiaps,  was  forj^ed  after  the  event ;  but  Antigo- 
nus ordered  him  to  be  pursued  when  it  was  too 
late  to  oyertake  him,  and  dismissed  Blttor  from 
the  command  he  held  in  Mesopotamia,  because 
he  had  not  exerted  himself  to  arrest  the  fugi- 
tive ;*  unless,  indeed,  this  was  a  pretext  for  the 
removal  of  an  officer  whom  he  could  not  trust 
Seleucus  was  reserved  to  accomplish  his  high 
destiny.    Pithon,  the  son  of  Agenor,  whom  Al- 
exander had  left  in  India,  was  invested  with  the 
yacant  satrapy. 

While  Antigonus  was  making  such  progress 
in  the  East  as  might  encourage  him  to  hope 
that,  ere  long,  he  should  unite  Alexander's 
whole  empire  under  his  rule,  events  had  occur- 
red in  Europe  which,  though  they  raised  up  a 
new  rival  to  resist  his  pretensions,  also  seemed 
to  (dear  the  way  for  his  ambition.  It  appears 
that  Polysperohon,  when  he  returned  to  Maoe- 
donia,  after  his  disastrous  attempt  on  Megalop- 
olis, wiUi  an  army  much  reduced  in  numberSt 
and  a  still  greater  diminution  of  his  military  and 
political  ireputation,  found  himself  no  longer 
able,  without  assistance,  to  withstand  the  mach- 
inations of  Eurydice.    Her  imbecile  husband's 
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name  afforded  her  a  sufficient  title  to  sapreme 
authority,  and  she  had  begun  to  form  a  party  in 
Macedonia  which  would  enable  her  to  exercise 
it,  and  to  set  Polysperchon  wholly  aside.  It 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  and  from 
the  letter  of  Olympias  to  Eumenes,  that  the  life 
of  Roxana's  child  was  believed  to  be  in  danger 
from  Eurydice ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  before 
Polysperchon  made  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
he  had  sent  both  motixer  and  son  into  ^pirus, 
to  seek  protection  from  Olympias.  Euiydice's 
proceedings  now  rendered  a  decisive  step  ne- 
cessary. He  had  still,  indeed,  the  army  at  his 
command,  but  he  did  not  venture  so  far,  to  try 
its  fidelity,  as  to  make  an  attack  on  the  young 
queen  in  his  own  name.  It  was  only  under 
that  of  Olympias  that  he  could  hope  to  over- 
throw her  influence.  Olympias,  Who  had  al- 
ways been  eager  to  return  to  Macedonia,  and 
had  only  been  restrained  by  iier  distrust  of  Poly- 
sperchon, could  hesitate  no  longer  when  she 
saw  her  grandson  expelled  from  his  patrimony 
by  one  whom  she  hated  as  the  granddaughter 
of  one  of  her  rivals.  She  accepted  Polysper- 
chon's  proposals;  and.it  was  agreed  that  he 
should  march  into  Epirus,  and  conduct  her  and 
the  young  prince  to  Macedonia.  Her  nephew, 
.£acides,  king  of  Epirus,  promised  to  join  him 
with  his  forces.  These  i»%parations  did  not 
escape  Euiydice's  notice ;  but  she  resolved  to 
meet  force  with  force.  She  was  already,  it 
seems,  in  correspondence  with  Cassander,  and 
she  now  urged  him  to  come  immediately  to  her 
aid.  But  Cassander  was  at  this  time  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, endeavouring  to  recover  what  Poly- 
sperchon had  gained  there,  and  was  not  able  to 
leave  it  so  soon  as  Euiydioe's  emergency  re- 
quired. She,  however,  had  so  far  strengthened 
her  party  in  Macedonia,  that  she  was  able  to 
raise  an  army  with  which  she  could  venture  to 
encounter  the  united  forces  of  Polysperchon 
and  JSacides. 

They  found  her  encamped  near  the  Macedo- 
nian town  of  Eira,  and  she  did  not  decline  a 
battle.  The  two  amies  were  drawn  op  in  bat- 
tle array,  and  Eurydice  was  seen  in  front  of  her 
line,  completely  armed  in  the  Macedonian  fash- 
ion, forming  and  animating  her  troops.  Tet  it 
appears  that  no  combat  ensued.  Before  the 
signal  was  given,  Olympias  came  forward,  it  is 
said,  with  an  air  of  sacred  phrensy,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  instruments  of  Bacchanalian 
processions.*  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  Macedonians  of  her  rivars  army  were 
80  awe-struck,  as  well  by  her  unearthly  aspect 
as  by  the  recollection  of  her  dignity,  that  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  raise  their  hands  against 
her.  Philip  was  immediately  taken,  with  all  his 
refinue.  Euiydice  escaped  from  the  field,  ac- 
companied by  Polycles,  the  only  one  of  her  coun- 
cil that  remained  fiaithful  to  her,  and  fled  to* 
wards  Amphipolis,  designing,  no  doubt,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hellespont ;  but  she  was  arrested 
on  the  way,  and  delivered  up  to  her  rival. 
Olympias  was  not  satisfied  with  a  common  re- 
venge on  her  two  prisoners ;  she  determined 
to  make  them  taste  the  bitterness  of  death  in 
long-protracted  tortures,  and  immured  them 
both  in  a  dungeon  built  for  the  purpose,  with 
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only  one  narrow  opening  for  the  adnussioii  of 
food.  In  this  state  she  kept  them  seme  days ; 
but  then,  finding  that  the  Macedoaians  were 
disgusted  by  this  refinement  of  cruelty,  she  or- 
dered the  Thracians  who  guarded  them  to  ds^ 
spatch  Philip.  For  Eurydice  she  still  resenred 
what  she  thought  a  bitterer  death.  The  yoaiu 
queen  had  not  sufifered  her  sphtt  to  be  bowed 
by  her  reverses.  She  spoke  ss  boldly  as  erer, 
and  asserted  her  rioht  to  the  throne.  While 
her  husband's  bleedmg  corpse  lay  at  her  feet, 
she  received  a  message  from  Olympias,  with  a 
sword,  a  cord,  and  a  cup  of  hemlock,  bidding 
her  choose  which  she  would.  She  spoke  only 
to  pray  that  like  presents  mighr  one  day  be 
brought  to  Olympias ;  then,  having  paid  such 
ofllces  as  the  circumstances  permitted  to  her 
dead  husband,  she  unclasped  her  own  girdle, 
and  with  it  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Olympias 
next  gave  loose  to  her  vengeance  agaiast  the 
family  of  Antipater.  Nicanor,  one  of  his  sons, 
fen  into  her  hands,  and  was  put  to  death ;  aod 
she  now  propagated  the  report  that  Alezander 
had  been  poisoned  by  loUas,  whose  tomb  she 
demolished.  Even  these  victims  did  not  sati- 
ate her;  she  selected  a  hundred  of  Cassander's 
friends,  all  men  of  high  rank,  and  condemned 
them  to  death,  it  seems,  without  any  form  of 
trial.  The  advice  of  Eumenes  was  forgotten; 
and  the  efibcts  which  he  foresaw  soon  attend- 
ed this  reckless  indulgence  of  her  ferocioos 
passions. 

Oassander  was  still  in  Peloponnesas,  enga- 
ged in  the  siege  of  Tegea,  when  he  received  in- 
telligence, pertiaps  at  the  same  time,  of  the  re- 
turn and  victory  of  Olyn^iast  and  of  her  bloody 
dealings  with  her  royal  priaoners,  and  with  his 
own  family  and  friends.  His  own  appetito  for 
revenge  was  as  keen  as  hers.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten the  aflfronts  he  had  sufifered  fiNun  Alex- 
ander ;  but  this  last  injury  forced  him  immedi- 
ately to  lay  aside  every  other  care  bat  that  of 
vengeance.  Though  Polysperchon's  son,  Alex- 
ander, was  in  Peloponnesus,  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  and  many  cities,  which 
had  recently  embraced  his  alliance,  looked  to 
him  for  protection,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Tegea, 
and  set  out  for  Macedonia.  Polysperchon  aod 
Olympias  expected  his  coming,  and  had  taken 
precautions  to  secure  Macedonia  from  invasRA. 
They  had  engaged  the  .£tolians,  who  were  led 
to  espouse  their  cause,  partly  by  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  Antlpater's  enmity»  and  partly  by  the 
private  influence  of  Polysperchon,  to  oocupy 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  \  and  PoiysperchoA 
himself  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  soutbcxn 
frontier,  and  took  up  a  position  in  Penhebia. 
Oassander  did  not  waste  his  strength  in  an  at^ 
tempt  to  dislodge  the  iEtolians  from  Thennop* 
ylae.  He  collected  a  number  of  small  craft 
from  Euboea  and  Locris,  and  transpoited  his 
army  across  the  Maliac  Gulf  into  Xhessaly. 
There  he.  divided  it  into  two  main,  bodies,  one 
of  which  he  sent^  under  the  oommaiid  ef  GaUas, 
into  Perrfaaebia,  with  orders  to  keep  Polysper- 
chon employed,  while,  with  the  other,  he  him- 
self pursued  his  march  towards  the  neai^ 
pass.  This  manceuvre  entirely  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  who 
had  believed  that  Macedonia  was  safe  as  long 
as  Pelysperchon  retained  hia  position  in  Tbes* 
saly.    Olympias,  when  it  was  to«  late,  sent 
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some  troops  to  seize  the  pass  of  Tempe,  to- 
wards which  Cassander  was  moving;  it  was 
already  occupied  by  a  detachment  which  he  had 
poshed  forward  nnder  the  command  of  Deinias. 
She  now  saw  herself  in  imminent  danger ;  and, 
appointing  Aristonous  to  meet  Cassander  with 
the  forces  which  Polysperchon  had  left  in  Ma- 
cedonia, she  took  refuge  in  Pydna,  with  a  great 
number  of  royal  and  noble  persons,  among 
whom,  besides  Roxana  and  the  young  prince, 
were  Thessalonice,  one  of  Philip's  daughters, 
and  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  ^acides.    She 
was  attended  by  a  very  small  force,  chiefly  the 
household  troops,  and  by  the  remainder  of  the 
elephants ;  nor  was  the  town  supplied  with  pro- 
visions for  a  long  siege.    She,  however,  re- 
solved to  remain  there,  not  doubting  that  suc- 
cours would  soon  be  brought  to  her  in  abun- 
dance by  sea,  both  from  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
Cassander,  having  crossed  the  mountains, 
moved  directly  upon  Pydna.    He  drew  a  trench 
round  the  town  from  sea  to  sea,  and  sent  for 
ships,  engines,  and  ammunition,  to  besiege  it 
both  by  land  and  sea.    While  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged, he  learned  that  iGacides  was  preparing 
to  bring  succours  froni  Epirus.    He  therefore 
sent  Atairhias,  with  a  division  of  his  army,  to 
occupy  the  passes  between  Epirus  and  Mace- 
donia.   The  Epirots  felt  no  interest  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  broke  out  into  open  mutiny ;  so 
that  ^acides  was  compelled  to  make  a  procla- 
mation, by  which  all  who  desired  it  were  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  homes ;  and  so  many 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission  that  the 
king  found  himself  unable,  with  his  remaining 
forces,  to  make  head  against  Atarrhias.  Even 
the  loyalty  of  his  peaceful  subjects  was  under- 
mined by  the  seditious  language  of  the  men 
who  had  quitted  his  camp.    A  national  assem- 
bly was  held,  in  which,  by  a  proceeding  never 
before  heard  of  in  the  history  of  Epirus,  the 
king  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  h^s  crovni. 
It  was  transferred  to  the  family  of  Neoptole- 
mas,  a  remote  branch  of  the  royal  line.    Pyr- 
rhos,  the  infant  son  of  ^acides,  was  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger  preserved  from  the  pur- 
snit  of  his  enemies,  and  conveyed  to  the  court 
of  Glancias,  king  of  Illyria,  who  afforded  him 
shelter.    The  authors  of  the  revolution  made 
a  treaty  with  Cassander,  who  sent  Lyciscua 
to  act  as  regent  in  Epirus,  which  thus  became 
devoted  to  his  interest.     The  partisans  of 
Olympias  in  Macedonia,  who  before  wavered 
between  hope  and  fear,  were  so  disheartened 
by  this  event  that  they  dropped  the  prepara- 
tioiur  which  they  were  making  to  come  to  her 
assistance ;  and  she  was  soon  after  deprived 
of  her  last  remainiiig  hope  by  the  intelligence 
that  tlM  greater  part  of  Polysperchon's  troops 
had  been  seduced  by  CaOas  to  abandon  their 
chiefy  who  was  oUiged  to  take  shelter,  with 
the  few  who  adherA  to  him,  in  the  Perrhc- 
blan  town  of  Naxian,  where  he  was  closely 
blockaded  by  lh0«iieaiy.   Theaspiriiigwomaiit 
so  lately  absohike  nJiittresw  of  Macedonia^  was 
left  without  a  prosfect  of  relief,  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  her  implacaMe  foe. 

The  season,  however,  was  so  fkt  advanced 
that  Cassander  fbnnd  it  impracticable  to  pro- 
ceed hy  the  way  of  assault,  and  contented  him- 
self with  maintaining  a  strict  blockade.  In  the 
course  of  the  winter  the  scarcity  of  provisions 


began  to  be  severely  felt  by  the  besieged,  and 
soon  all  the  horrors  of  famine  appeared  in  their 
most  terrible  form.  The  soldiers  were  reduced 
to  a  scanty  ration ;  the  elephants  were  fed  on 
sawdust,  and  gradually  pined  away ;  the  horses 
and  beasts  of  burden  were  slaughtered  for  the 
sake  of  their  flesh.  The  riders  were  not  per- 
mitted to  share  the  conmion  allowance,  and 
they,  and  at  length  more  and  more  of  the  other 
soldiers,  perished  of  hunger.  The  barbarians 
betook  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead ; 
the  streets  were  encumbered  with  corpses, 
which  the  survivors  scarcely  retained  strength 
or  spirit  either  to  bury  or  to  throw  over  the 
waUs.  The  hideous  spectacle  and  the  noisome 
stench  diffused  universal  despondency.  De- 
sertions became  frequent,  and  all  who  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  were  graciously 
received  by  Cassander,  who  sent  them  to  their 
homes,  where  they  spread  the  report  of  the 
desperate  condition  of  Olympias,  which  extin- 
guished every  hope  that  might  have  animated 
her  partisans  to  make  an  attempt  for  her  de- 
liverance. As  the  spring  advanced,  and  the 
famine  grew  every  day  more  pressing,  the  sol- 
diers assembled  round  the  palace,  and  called 
upon  her,  since  she  was  no  longer  able  to  sup- 
port them,  to  permit  them  to  depart.  She  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  their  demand,  and  at 
length  saw  herself  so  generally  abandoned  thaH 
she  concerted  measures  for  her  own  escape. 
A  galley  was  prepared  to  carry  her  away  with 
her  friends;  but,  before  they  had  embarked, 
Cassander  was  apprized  of  her  design,  sailed 
into  the  harbour,  and  took  the  vessel.*  She 
was  now  reduced  to  utter  despair,  and  sent  to 
negotiate  with  the  conqueror.  He,  at  first,  in- 
sisted that  she  should  surrender  at  discretion, 
but  at  length  consented  to  promise  that  her 
life  should  be  spared.  He  knew  that  when  be 
had  once  made  himself  master  of  her  person, 
this  condition  would  not  long  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  revenge. 

After  the  ML  of  Pydna,  all  Macedonia  sub- 
mitted to  him  except  PeUa,  which  was  held  by 
Monimus,  and  AmphipoUs,  to  which  Aristonous 
had  retired  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops. 
Monimns,  however,  surrendered  at  Cassander's 
first  smnmons.  Aristonous  was  inclined  to 
hold  out,  for  he  had  recently  gained  a  victoiy 
over  Cassander's  general  Cratenas,  and,  hav- 
ing besieged  him  in  the  Bisaltian  town  of  Be- 
dvs,  had  compelled  him  to  capitulate  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  lay  down  his  arms.  He 
still  hoped  for  succours  either  fh>m  Eumenes, 
of  whose  death,  which  happened  in  the  prece- 
ding winter,  he  had  not  yet  heard,  or  from 

*  So  Diodoras,  zix.,  50.  Polymu  (ir.,  11,  8)  talk  » 
dilRnvnt  and  Imb  probaUa  ttmrj.  Aeeard&ug  to  him,  th* 
TMtel  waa  fumiahed  bj  Polyqwiohoii— wbo,  ona  would 
think,  waa  hardl/  in  a  litoadon  to  hare  done  ao--aad  in- 
toroeptod  by  Canander,  who  praraflad  on  the  moMenger  to 
oany  the  letter  in  whidi  PolT^rohon  exhorted  the  qaeeA 
to  m9^  kor  eapape,  to  ^lyBipiaa,  fqpprfeainr  the  fact  oC 
the  caiitan.  Ohrmina^  r^ nui«d  hjr  night  to  th»  water^afde^ 
hot  iiot  lludiii|r  Ob  resaal  there,  candttded,  withoot  fiuther. 
inqntrj,  that  Polyaperolum  had  deceived  her,  and  abandon- 
ed benelf  to  deapidr:  a  oonaeqnence  that  conld  hardjjr 
haye  been  foreaeen ;  and  it  ia  rather  eaipnainff  that  Caa- 
aander  did  not  carry  hie  atratagem  a  little  farther,  man  tht 
reaael  with  a  crew  of  hia  own,  wafEtr  Olynipiaa  to  embaxk, 
and  then  make  himaelf  master  of  it  ana  her.  There  ia  a 
aospidoiia  reeemblaaoe  between  this  and  the  atimtagem  bj 
which  he  aoon  after  certainly  attempted  to  draw  her  into 
hia  power. 
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Polysperchon  or  Alexander.  Gassander,  how- 
ever, forced  Olympias  to  send  him  an  order  to 
surrender,  and  with  this  he  complied,  on  a  stip- 
ulation for  his  personal  safety ;  but  Cassander, 
who  was  jealous  of  his  rank  and  influence, 
eluded  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  and  instiga- 
ted some  of  the  family  of  Crateuas,  who  re- 
sented their  kinsman's  disgrace,  to  put  him  to 
death. 

There  were  still  some  difiiculties  to  over- 
come before  he  could  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
Olympias.  He  did  not  think  it  safe  openly  to 
violate  the  pledge  which  he  had  given:  the 
pity  of  the  Macedomans  might  be  revived  by 
her  misfortunes.  He  thought  it  necessary,  at 
least,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  army,  and 
wished  that  she  might  herself  furnish  him  with 
a  pretext  for  her  destruction.  The  first  object 
he  easily  accomplished.  The  kinsmen  of  the 
numerous  victims  whom  Olympias  had  sacri- 
ficed to  her  hatred  of  Cassander  readily  under- 
took to  accuse  her  in  a  general  assembly;  and 
as  she  was  absent,  and  had  no  one  to  plead  for 
her,  she  was  condemned  to  death.  Still,  this 
sentence  did  not  release  Cassander  from  his 
engagement,  and  he  endeavoured  to  inveigle 
her  into  a  step  by  which  she  would  forfeit  the 
benefit  of  it.  He  sent  some  of  his  friends  to 
her  with  a  private  message,  affected  to  be 
touched  with  compassion  for  her  wretchedness, 
and  to  apprehend  that  he  should  not  be  able  to 
protect  her  from  the  fury  of  the  army,  which 
had  condemned  her  to  death ;  he  therefore  of- 
fered to  prepare  a  galley  in  which  she  might 
make  her  escape  to  Athens.  His  plan  was,  if 
she  fell  into  the  snare,  to  have  her  killed  at 
sea,  and  thus,  while  he  satisfied  his  hatred,  to 
shift  the  imputation  of  breach  of  faith  on  her. 
Olympias,  however,  whether  suspecting  fraud, 
or  confident  in  the  influence  which  she  believed 
herself  still  to  retain  over  the  Macedonians, 
declined  the  proposal  All  that  she  asked  for 
was  a  fair  trml  before  a  national  assembly,  in 
which  she  might  be  heard  in  her  own  defence. 
Cassander  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  be 
oUiged  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  grant  this 
demand.  He  was  resolved  not  to  incur  the 
danger  which  would  arise  from  the  public  ap* 
pearance  of  the  aged  queen  as  a  prisoner  and  a 
suppliant  before  the  multitude;  he  therefore 
sent  a  party  of  soldiers — ^200  men  whom  he  se- 
lected as  the  most  willing  to  render  him  any 
service — to  surround  the  palace  and  despatch 
her.  Olympias  received  warning  that  she  must 
prepare  for  death.  She  put  on  her  royal  robes, 
and  came  forward,  leaning  on  two  of  her  wom- 
Mi,  to  meet  the  soldiers.  Even  they  were  so 
overpowered  by  the  majesty  of  her  presence, 
and  by  the  numberless  great  recollections  at- 
tached to  her  name,  that  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  execute  Cassander's  order.  He 
was  obliged  to  commit  the  deed  of  blood  to  the 
persons  who  had  accused  her,  and  who  were 
eager  enough  for  revenee  to  undertake  it  them- 
selves. She  submitted  to  her  fate  with  un- 
bending firmness,  neither  shrinking  from  their 
swords  nor  uttering  a  word  unworthy  of  her 
birth  and  fortunes.* 

Cassander  thus  saw  himself,  in  fact,  master 


*  So  Diodorvs  (xix..  51),  and,  more  expnsily,  Juttiii 
av.,  6)«  FMMaiM  (iz.,  7,  9)  tvpratentB  hor  w  itoned  to 
mth. 
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of  Macedonia :  it  remained  for  him  to  Becareit 
against  airother  claimants  in  his  ownmdepend* 
ent  possession.    It  was,  however,  not  more, 
perhaps,  with  this  view,  than  to  gratify  hia 
hatred  of  Alexander,  that  he  resolved  to  rid 
himself  of  Roxana  and  her  son.    But  this  was 
a  step  which  demanded  great  caution.    The 
scenes  which  had  lately  taken  place  proved  the 
veneration  of  the  Macedonians  for  Alexander's 
memory.     It  was  stUl  uncertain  how  thej 
might  receive  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pias, and  it  would  not  have  been  safe  inunedi- 
ately  to  follow  up  the  murder  of  his  mother 
with  that  of  his  widow  and  child.    It  seemed 
prudent,  also,  to  wait  for  intelligence  of  the 
course  which  events  were  taking  in  the  East 
before  he  ventured  on  this  decisive  measure. 
He  therefore  removed  Roxana  and  the  young 
prince  to  the  citadel  of  Amphipolis,  which  he 
committed  to  a  trusty  ofllcer  named  Glaucias. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  dismissed  the  pages  and 
oflScers  who  had  before  attended  them,  and  or- 
dered that  they  should  be  treated  as  private  per- 
sons.   This  was  a  sufi^cient  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  exclude  Alexander's  son  from  the 
throne ;  and  his  partisans  probably  repeated 
all  the  arguments  that  had  ever  been  urged 
against  the  prince's  title.    But  stUl,  he  required 
one  more  le^^timate  for  himself,  which  could 
only  be  acquired  by  an  alliance  with  the  royal 
house.    For  this  purpose  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Philip's  daughter  Thessalonice,  who,  though 
her  claims  could  not  be  considered  equal  to 
those  of  Cleopatra,  might  still  serve  to  recon- 
cile the  nation  to  his  rule.    Their  marriage 
was  celebrated  not  long  after  the  surrender  of 
Pydna,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  this  princess, 
and  probably  in  the  course  of  the  same  spring, 
that  Cassander  founded  the  city  which  so  long 
bore  her  name  at  the  head  of  the  Thennaic 
Gulf;  as  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  founded 
one  named  after  himself,  Cassandrea,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene,  which  he  peopled  with 
emigrants  from  Potidsea  and  other  neighbour- 
ing cities,  and  with  a  considerable  nnmber  of 
families  which  had  survived  the  rui|i  of  Olyin 
thus.    He  could  have  taken  no  measures  more 
tending  to  multiply  his  personal  adherents,  and 
to  accustom  the  people  to  view  him  as  the 
successor  of  their  ancient  princes.    Such  was 
the  character  which  he  publicly  assumed,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  ordered  the  remains  of  Ea- 
rydice,  Philip,  and  Cynane  t9  be  buried  in  the 
royal  sepulchre  at  iEgae,  aid  honoured  their 
memory  with  funeral  games. 

He  was  now  again  at  liberty  to  tarn  his  at- 
tention towards  Greece,  where  the  state  of  af- 
fairs called  for  his  presence.  Alexander  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  departure  from  Pelopon- 
nesus to  draw  several  cities  into  his  own  aUt- 
ance,  and  to  seize  several  strong  positions. 
Polysperchon  himself,  whin  be  heaid  of  the 
death  of  Olympias,  and  saw  that  his  canse  was 
irretrievably  loist,  for  the  pnsent,  in  Macedooii, 
escaped  from  Nazium,  ani,  joining  .£acidefl» 
took  refuge  with  him  in  .^oUa,  where  he  pos- 
sessed some  personal  influence,  derived,  it 
seems,  from  fkmily  connesions.*-  It  was  high- 
ly desirable  for  Cassander  lo  crash  these  rivals, 

*  Diodoroe,  xix.,  53.  Paoaan^  (▼.,  S,  1)  calla  l«m  m 
JEtolian,  which  if  explained  by  Tzetzes  ad  Lvcoplir.,  v., 
801. 
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and  to  mase  himself  master  of  Greece,  before 
he  should  be  assailed,  as  he  might  expect  to  be 
in  any  case,  from  another  quarter.    He,  there- 
fore, strengthened  his  army  with  new  levies  in 
Macedonia,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  316  set 
out  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.    He  found 
Thermopylae  again  guarded  by  the  ^Etolians,  and 
was  now  obliged  to  force  a  passage.    Though 
the  settlement  of  Peloponnesus  was  his  main 
object,  there  was  another  of  great  importance 
which  detained  him  for  some  time  in  BcBotia. 
His  position  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  eve- 
rywhere, as  much  as  possible,  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  those  whom  he  wished  to  govern,  and  to 
signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  by  acts  of 
beneficence.    It  seems  to  have  been  his  aim  to 
invite  a  comparison  between  his  own  conduct 
and  that  of  his  predecessors  on  points  in  which 
it  would  turn  in  his  favour ;  and  it  was  proba- 
bly, in  part,  this  motive  which  induced  him  to 
resolve  on  the  restoration  of  Thebes.    The  de- 
struction of  that  ancient  city  had  excited  gen- 
eral sympathy  in  Greece,  notwithstanding  the 
insolence  with  which  it  had  abused  its  pros- 
perity.   To  repair  the  injury  which  had  been 
inflicted  by  the  Macedonian  arms  was  a  work 
of  humanity  and  generosity,  likely  to  be  gen- 
erally approved  and  admired.    But  Cassander, 
probably,  had  some  more  special  motives  and 
ends.     To  rebuild  what  Alexander  had  de- 
stroyed, and  to  annul  the  decree  by  which  he 
had  doomed  the  site  of  Thebes  to  desolation, 
was,  in  itself,  an  undertaking  that  interested  his 
personal  feelings.    In  a  purely  political  point 
of  view,  there  was  much  to  recommend  it.  The 
Boeotian  towns,  indeed,  which  had  rejoiced  in 
the  fall  of  Thebes,  and  were  still  in  possession 
of  her  territory,  might  feel  themselves  injured 
by  it,  and  would  no  longer  be  so  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Macedonian  government  as  they 
had  been.    Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  Thebes, 
which  might  a^ain  outweigh  them  all,  would 
be  entirely  devoted,  not  merely  to  Macedonia, 
but  to  the  house  of  her  benefactor.    She  would 
help  to  secure  tke  submission  of  Athens  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  Peloponnesian  states,  which  re- 
tained their  jealDusy  of  Sparta,  would  hail  the 
event  with  exultition. 

On  his  arrival  in  Boeotia,  Cassander  assem- 
bled a  congress  cf  deputies  from  the  Boeotian 
tow^ns,  informed  *.hem  of  his  design,  and  con- 
descended to  reqiest  their  consent.  We  do 
not  know  what  arguments  or  motives  he  used, 
or  whether  he  obtained  more  than  a  nominal 
consent,  which  coald  not  prudently  have  been 
withheld.  When  this  difficulty  was  removed, 
he  directed  that  the  work  should  be  begun. 
The  Theban  exiles  returned,  to  settle  again  on 
the  hallowed  groutd ;  but  they  had  only  per- 
mission to  occupy  it ;  Cassander  did  not  supply 
them  with  the  means,  and  the  undertaking  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  broken  fortunes. 
Succours,  however,  were  brought  to  them  from 
other  quarters,  with  a  zeal  which,  while  it 
proves  the  policy  of  Cassander*s  plan,  makes 
us  regret  that  the  spirit  which  displayed  itself 
80  nobly  on  this  occasion  had  not  prevailed 
more  uniformly  amoig  the  Greeks.  The  Athe- 
nians were  foremost  among  those  who  ctmtrib- 
ated  to  the  work ;  they  built  the  greater  part 
of  the  wall :  a  generous  exertion,  certainly,  in 
behalf  of  a  peonle  whose  ancestors  had  been 


their  bitterest  enemies,  and  who  had  no  claims 
.upon  them  but  such  as  arose  out  of  their  com- 
mon origin,  and  the  service  which  Thebes  had 
rendered  to  the  national  cause  in  the  struggle 
with  Macedonia.  Megalopolis  and  Messene 
alio  remembered  that  they  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  Thebes,  and  testified  their  gratitude  by 
pecuniary  aid.  Contributions  were  sent  even  ^ 
from  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The 
Thebans  were  conscious  of  their  altered  posi- 
tion ;  they  no  longer  aspired  to  dominion  over 
their  Boeotian  neighbours,  but  solicited  admis- 
sion into  the  league,  which  was  headed  by  their 
ancient  enemies,  the  Plataeans,  and  sent  their 
sacrifice  with  the  rest  to  the  festival  of  the  great 
Daedala,  which  was  celebrated  every  sixty  years, 
to  commemorate  the  interval  during  which  Pla- 
tea  lay  desolate.* 

From  Boeotia  Cassander  advanced  towards 
Peloponnesus.  When  he  arrived  at  Athens,  he 
found  that  Alexander  had  fortified  the  Isthmus, 
so  as  to  render  the  approach  extremely  difficult 
on  this  side.  He,  nevertheless,  proceeded  as 
far  as  Megara,  but  there,  having,  perhaps,  more 
accurately  ascertained  the  strength  of  the  ene- 
my's position,  he  caused  rafts  to  be  prepared  for 
the  elephants,  and  transports  for  the  troops,  with 
which  he  crossed  over  to  Epidaurus.  He  then 
marched  to  Argos,  and  induced  it  to  renounce  its 
alliance  with  Alexander.  Hermione  too  submit- 
ted to  him,  either  now,  or  a  little  later.  One  is 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  chief  resistance  which 
he  had  to  encounter  was  in  Messenia.  Before 
he  could  reduce  Ithome,  he  found  himself  obli* 
ged  to  retire.  Doubtless,  intelligence  which  he 
had  received  from  the  East  seemed  to  render 
it  necessary  for  him  to  return  with  all  speed,  to 
secilre  his  more  important  interests  in  Mace- 
donia. Alexander  remained  in  his  position  at 
the  Isthmus,  but  could  not  prevent  Cassander 
from  passing  his  lines,  and  declined  a  battle. 
Cassander  left  Molycus,  with  2000  men,  to  oc- 
cupy the  passes  of  Geranea,  and  pursued  his 
march  northward. 

Antigonus,  it  appears,  before  he  left  Babylon, 
sent  envoys  to  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysim- 
achus,  formaUy  to  acquaint  them  with  his  suc- 
cess, and  to  express  his  hopes  that  their  alliance 
with  him  might  continue  uninterrupted.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  autumn  of  316  he  arrived 
at  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  and  distributed  his  army  in 
winter  quarters.  The  treasures  at  Quinda,  still 
amounting  to  10,000  talents,  were  delivered  up 
to  him  ;  and  he  found  that  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues of  the  provinces  already  subject  to  him 
might  be  estimated  at  11,000  talents.  In  the 
mean  while  Seleucus  had  reached  Egypt,  and 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  apprize  its  ruler  of 
the  danger  he  had  to  apprehend  from  the  enor- 
mous power  and  the  grasping  ambition  of  An- 
tigonus. Ptolemy  hastened  to  fortify  himself 
by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  men  whose  safety 
was  now  inseparably  connected  with  his  own. 
Lysimachus  had  by  this  time  firmly  established 
himself  in  Thrace,  though  still  exposed  to  for- 
midable attacks  from  his  northern  neighbours, 
and  was  able  to  render  important  assistance. 
In  the  absence  of  Antigonus,  a  new  power  had 
sprung'  up  in  Asia  Minor.  Asander,  the  satrap 
of  Caria,  had  extended  his  dominion  far  ana 
wide,  and  had  nearly  made  himself  master  of 
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Cappadocia.  They  and  Cassander  were  easily 
induced  to  send  their  envoys  to  accompany 
those  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucas  on  a  common 
embassy  to  Antigonus.  In  the  spring  of  315, 
the  ambassadors  met  Aatigonus  on  his  march 
into  Upper  Syria,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
demands  which  they  were  instructed  to  make. 
Their  masters  claimed  a  share  in  the  fruits  of 
his  success,  to  which  they  had  all,  in  some 
measure,  contributed.  They  proposed  that  the 
Hellespontine  Phrygia  should  be  annexed  to  the 
satrapy  of  Lysimachus,  that  Asander  should  be 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Lycia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  Ptolemy  in  that  of  Syria,  including 
rhcenicia,  that  Babylonia  should  be  restored  to 
Seleucus,  and  that  the  treasures  which  Antigo> 
nus  had  brought  from  the  East  should  be  equdly 
shared  among  all.  We  hear  of  no  demand  on 
the  part  of  Cassander ;  he  was,  no  doubt,  satis- 
fied with  the  possession  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  Antigonus  replied  with  a  mixture  of 
scorn  and  indignation,**  and  particularly  bade 
the  Egyptian  envoys  inform  Ptolemy  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  meet  him.  The  aUies  prob- 
ably did  not  wait  for  his  answer  to  make  the 
most  active  preparations  for  the  contest,  which 
they  must  have  foreseen  to  be  inevitable.  An- 
tigonus, after  his  declaration  of  war,  immedi- 
ately took  measures  to  keep  his  less  formidable 
rivals  fully  employed,  while  he  himself  bent  his 
main  t'orce  against  Ptolemy.  He  sent  an  agent 
to  Cyprus,  and  others  to  Rhodes,  to  secure  the 
alliance  of  these  islands,  which  was  of  great 
importance  for  the  creation  of  the  marine, 
which  was  one  of  his  principal  objects.  He 
sent  his  nephew,  Ptotemaeus,  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  into  Cappadocia  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Amisus,  which  was  defending  itself 
against  Asander,  with  instructions  afterward  to 
proceed  to  the  Hellespont  to  guard  the  passage 
against  Cassander  and  Lysimachus.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  provided  occupation  for  Cas- 
sander in  Europe  ;  he  despatched  Aristodemus 
with  a  thousand  talents  to  Peloponnesus,  to 
treat  with  Alexander  and  Polysperchon,  and  to 
levy  troops,  which  might  enable  them  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  the  common  enemy ;  and 
he  gave  directions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
chain  of  signals  and  post-stations,  to  maintain 
the  readiest  communication  with  the  eastern 
provinces.      • 

He  then  pursued  his  march  to  Phoenicia. 
The  operation  on  which  the  success  of  his 
plans  mainly  depended  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  its  ports,  and  to  form  a  navy  which 
should  give  him  the  command  of  the  sea.  He 
had  little  resistance  to  apprehend  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  Ptolemy  had  carried  away  all  the  ships 
and  seamen  he  found  there  into  Egypt.  The 
sides  of  Libanus,  however,  yielded  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timber,  and  the  population 
of  Phoenicia  furnished  abundance  of  the  best 
mariners.  Tyre  alone  he  found  occupied  by  an 
Egyptian  garrison ;  and  having  encamped  over 
against  it,  while  he  made  preparations  for  a 
siege,  he  sent  for  the  Phoenician  kings,  and  the 
officers  who  commanded  in  Syria,  and  gave  his 
orders  for  the  building  of  ships,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  magazines  of  com  for  a  year's  consump- 
tion. Three  dockyards  were  speedily  estab- 
Ijshed  in  Phoenicia — at  Tripolis,  Byblus,  and 
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Sidon — a  fourth  on  the  coast  ot  Cilicia,  to 
which  the  timber  was  brought  down  from  Ta«- 
rus,  and  another  in  Rhodes,  where  his  envoy 
had  obtained  the  people*s  consent.  Ei^^t  thou- 
sand men  were  kept  employed  in  the  forests 
of  Libanus  alone,  and  a  thousand  team  of  cat- 
tle conveyed  the  timber  to  the  coast.  While 
these  preparationd  were  going  on,  as  Antigo- 
nus lay  encamped  near  '^fre,  a  fleet  of  a  hun- 
dred sail,  magnificently  equipped,  and  executing 
its  manoeuvres  with  the  greatest  celerity,  ap- 
peared in  the  road.  It  was  commanded  bj  Se- 
leucus, who  was  on  his  way  from  Egypt  to  the 
i£gean,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  make  this 
display  of  his  naval  power  in  the  enemy^s  sight. 
1%  excited  general  uneasiness  in  the  camp  pf 
Antigonus,  especially  among  those  of  his  allies 
who  inhabited  towns  on  the  coast.  What,  they 
asked,  wouM  the  greatest  land  force  avail  to 
protect  them  from  ravages  and  annoyance 
while  the  enemy  was  master  of  the  sea  1  An- 
tigonus bade  his  friends  keep  up  their  spirits; 
before  the  summer  was  over  he  would  pat  to 
sea  with  500  sail.  In  Cyprus  his  ministers 
found  Nicocreon,  king  of  S^amis,  and  most  of 
the  other  princes  already  gained  by  Ptolemy ; 
four  only,  and  those  among  the  least  powerfol, 
entered  into  alliance  with  Antigonus.  While 
his  works  were  proceeding  for  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  leaving  Androoicus  with  3000  men  to 
superintend  and  protect  them,  he  made  an  ex- 
pedition southward,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza  by 
storm,  incorporated  the  garrisons  with  his  ar- 
my, and  left  troops  of  his  own  in  their  room. 

In  Asia  Minor  the  success  of  his  arms  was 
more  rapid.  Ptolemaeus  compelled  Asander's 
general,  Asclepiodorus,  to  abandon  the  siege 
of  Amisus,  and  to  evacuate  Cappadocia.  He 
then  marched  into  Bithynia,  where  the  king 
Ziboetes,  either  as  an  ally  of  the  enemy,  or  for 
his  private  aggrandizement,  had  laid  siege  to 
Astacus  and  Cbalcedon.  He,  .too,  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  to  join  the  cities  he  had  attacked 
in  alliance  with  Antigonus.  From  Bithynia 
Ptolemeeus  was  called,  by  pressing  orders  from 
his  uncle,  to  hasten  to  protect  Ionia  and  Lydia, 
which  were  threatened  by  Seleucus.  He  found 
Seleucus  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Erythrse ;  his 
arrival  induced  him  not  only  Is  raise  the  siege, 
but  to  withdraw  from  the  coast.  He  sailed 
away  to  Cyprus,  where  the  state  of  affairs  was 
sufficiently  critical  to  render  his  presence  de- 
sirable. No  enemy  now  was  left  in  Asia  Minor 
but  Asander,  who  was  nearly  reduced  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  province,  where  he  might 
soon  find  himself  attacked  both  by  land  and  sea. 

In  Greece,  Aristodemus  executed  his  com- 
mission no  less  ably  and  successfully.  He 
first  sailed  to  Laconia,  and  at  Sparta,  where 
Cassander  was  viewed  as  a  hereditary  enemy, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  government  for  his 
levies,  which  soon  amounted  to  8000  men. 
Polysperchon  came  over  from  iEtolia,  it  seems, 
to  treat  with  him  and  his  son.  Alexander  was 
persuaded  to  make  a  voyage  to  Phoenicia,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  conference  with  Antigonus,  Avhile 
the  old  man  remained  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
He  was  so  deeply  humbled  yy  his  reverses,  that 
he  consented  to  accept  th«  title  of  general  of 
Peloponnesus  from  Antigonus.  On  Alexander's 
arrival  at  the  camp  befom  Tyre,  Antigonus, 
having  conpluded  a  treaty. with  him,  called  aa 
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assembly,  to  which  not  only  the  soldiers,  but 
all  the  strangers  in  the  camp  were  admitted. 
It  was  his  wish  to  gire  the  greatest  possible 
notoriety  to  its  proceeding[s,  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  make  an  impression  favourable  to  his 
cause  on  the  public  mind,  both  in  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope. He  himself  harangued  the  multitude,  and 
recounted  Cassander's  misdeeds.  Among  them 
he  enumerated  not  only  the  murder  of  Olym- 
pias,  his  treatment  of  Roxana  and  the  young 
king,  the  violence  with  which  he  had  obtained 
the  hand  of  Thessalonice,  and  his  assumption 
of  sovereign  power  in  Macedonia,  but  also  his 
new  settlements  in  Pallene  and  Boeotia.  It 
was  to  dishonour  the  memory  of  Philip  and  Al- 
exander, that  he  had  invited  the  Olynthians, 
Macedonia's  inveterate  enemies,  into  the  city 
which  bore  his  own  name,  and  had  rebuilt 
Thebes.  Having  thus  roused  the  indignation  of 
his  Macedonian  hearers,  he  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion, to  be  adopted  by  the  army,  by  Which  Cas- 
Sander  was  declared  an  enemy,  unless  he  should 
release  Roxana  and  the  prince,  should  pull  down 
his  new  cities,  and,  in  all  respects,  pay  due  obe- 
dience to  Antigonus,  the  lawful  commander  of 
the  forces  and  regent  of  the  empire.  This  lat- 
ter title  he  seems  never  to  have  assumed  be- 
fore. It  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  dignity 
conferred  on  him  by  the  vote  of  the  army,  to 
enable  him  to  protect  the  royal  family ;  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  adopted  it  if  the  con- 
federacy formed  against  him  had  been  less  for- 
midable, and  he  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to 
fix  the  stigma  of  rebellion  and  treason  on  his 
rivals,  and  tp  give  an  air  of  legitimacy  to  his 
own  cause,  without  which  he  might  have  found 
it  difficult  to  maintain  his  "authority  in  the  upper 
provinces.  It  was  chiefly  to  them,  and  to  the 
satraps  who  still  revered  the  royal  name,  or  con- 
sidered it  as  their  only  safeguard  against  his 
ambition,  that  this  part  of  tl^  decree  was  ad- 
dressed. Another  part  related  to  Greece.  It 
declared  that  all  the  Greek  states  should  be  re- 
stored to  liberty  and  independence :  no  Greek 
city  any  longer  held  by  a  foreign  garrison.  The 
object  of  this  concession  was  clear  enough. 
Polysperchon  had  tried  to  win  Greece  by  a 
democratical  evolution :  Cassander,  by  an  oli- 
garchical reaction.  Antigonus  would  outbid 
5iem  both,  and  attract  Greeks  of  all  parties  to 
his  side  by  the  sound  most  pleasing  to  every 
Greek  ear.  Tie  assembly  passed  the  resolu- 
tion, and  Antiguius  sent  copies  of  it  to  aU  quar- 
ters where  it  \ias  likely  to  promote  his  ends. 
He  then  dismissed  Alexander  with  a  present  of 
500  talents,  and  with  hopes,  which  no  one,  it 
se^ns,  knew  beter  how  to  suggest  without  any 
distinct  promise 

Ptolemy  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  e^ct 
of  the  decree,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Greece,  by 
another,  in  whici  he  held  out  a  like  promise. 
This  imitation  night  help  to  destroy  any  illu- 
sion that  had  been  created  by  the  original,  as  it 
became  doubly  evident  that  each  was  only 
meant  to  serve  i  temporary  purpose.  But  the 
prospect  which  tie  new  turn  of  events  opened 
for  Greece  was,  as  to  the  immediate  future, 
l^oomier  than  erer.  The  unhappy  country 
seemed  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  endless 
wars,  in  which  )arty  rancour  was  combined 
with  the  hostility  of  for«)igners  to  spread  blood- 
shed and  desolafon  over  its  whole  surface. 


The  rivals  were  all  alike  strangers,  in  feeling 
and  interests,  to  Greece ;  and  their  forces  were 
so  evenly^ balanced  as  to  ensure  many  destruc- 
tive alternations  of  success,  while  it  was  impos- 
sible to  foresee  the  issue  of  the  struggle.  For 
a  Greek,  who  had  the  good  of  his  country  at 
heart,  there  was  no  motive  to  prefer  one  side 
to  another,  except  that  a  partition  of  Alexan- 
der's empire  was  a  very  desirable  event,  as  it 
fostered  hopes  of  national  independence,  which 
would  be  lost  if  the  whole  should  be  united  in 
the  hands  of  Antigonus.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  power  of  dassander  might  seem  no  less 
fatal  to  liberty.  Yet  it  was  difficult  to  remain 
neutral,  and  a  state  which  took  such  a  position 
was,  perhaps,  exposed  to  greater  dangers  than 
if  it  had  actively  engaged  in  the  contest.  To 
fight,  or  be  trampled  on,  were  the  only  alterna- 
tives. Two  frightful  examples  of  the  calami- 
ties viith  which  this  period  Could  not  fail  to 
abound  occurred  in  the  course  of  about  a  year 
after  Cassander*s  last-mentioned  return  to  Ma- 
cedonia. He  had  left  a  man  named  Apollonides 
in  command  of  the  garrison  at  Argos.  Apol- 
lonides had  found  an  opportunity  to  surprise 
Stymphalus ;  but  while  he  was  absent  on  this 
expedition,  the  party  in  Argos  adverse  to  Cas- 
sander invited  Alexander  to  come  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  city,  which  they  promised  to 
surrender  to  him.  Relying  on  his  support,  they 
openly  declared  themselves,  and,  it  seems,  ap- 
pointed 600  of  their  number  as  the  new  demo- 
cratical council.  Alexander,  however,  delayed, 
and  Apollonides,  having  been  apprized  of  the 
revolution,  reached  Argos  before  him.  He 
found  the  council  assembled  in  the  Prytaneum, 
and  having  barred  their  egress,  set  fire  to  the 
building;  the  Five  Hundred  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  more  mild- 
ly punished  with  death  or  banishment.  The 
conduct  of  Apollonides  seems  to  us  inhuman ; 
but  there  were  few  among  the  leading  Macedo- 
nians of  the  period  who  had  a  right  to  reproach 
him  with  it,  or  who  would  not  have  approved 
of  it ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  a  man  en- 
dowed with  so  much  energy  of  will — in  that 
age  commonly  admitted  as  a  substitute  for  every 
good  quality — should  not  have  risen  higher 
among  his  kindred  spirits. 

The  other  occurrence,  which  aflfords  a  mel- 
ancholy illustration  of  the  state  ^f  Greece,  was 
one  of  the  consequences  which  arose  out  of  the 
measures  taken  by  Cassander  to  counteract  the 
operations  of  Aristodemus.  Cassander,  when 
he  heard  of  his  arrival  in  Peloponnesus,  and  of 
the  success  of  his  levies,  hoped,  at  first,  to  be 
able  to  detach  Polysperchon  and  Alexander 
from  the  cabse  of  Antigonus.  They,  as  we 
have  seen,  were  gained  over  by  Aristodemus  ; 
and  Cassander  found  it  necessary  to  make  an- 
other expedition  into  Peloponnesus.  In  his  pas- 
sage through  Bceotia,  he  halted  for  some  time 
at  Thebes  to  aid  the  Thebans  in  the  completion 
of  their  fortifications,  and  having  ravaged  the 
Corinthian  territory,  and  taken  two  forts  which 
were  occupied  by  Alexander's  garrisons  near 
the  Isthmus,  he  advanced  aj^ainst  the  Arcadian 
Orchomenus.  After  some  ineffectual  attempts 
to  take  it  by  assault,  he  was  admitted  by  his 
partisans :  Alexander's  friends  sought  shelter 
in  the  temple  of  Artemis.  Their  enemies  ob- 
tained Cassander*s  leave  to  deal  with  them  as 
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they  wonM.    All  were  torn  from  the  sanctuary, 
and  put  to  death. 

Cassander  moved  forward  into  Messeniai 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  been 
obliged,  the  year  before,  to  leave  Ithome  in  the 
poesession  of  Alexander's  troops.  He  was  still 
unable  to  reduce  it.  His  presence,  it  seems, 
was  again  required  in  Macedonia.  On  his  re- 
turn through  Arcadia,  he  appointed  Damis  gov- 
ernor of  Megalopolis,  and  presided  at  the  Neme- 
an  games  in  Argolis.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
departed  than  Alexander  and  Aristodemus  re- 
sumed their  operations  against  the  Peloponne- 
sian  cities  which  favoured  his  cause.  He  again 
had  recourse  to  negotiation  with  Alexander, 
who,  shut  out  from  larger  views,,  only  desired 
an  independent  position  in  Greece.  Cassander 
now  sent  Prepelaus  to  invite  him  to  abandon 
Antigonus,  with  the  offer  of  the  same  tiUe 
which  had  been  recently  conferred  on  faJs  father, 
and  of  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  his  authori- 
ty in  Peloponnesus.  Alexander  accepted  this 
proposal,  and  declared  himself  for  Cassander. 
We  are  not  expressly  informed  that  Polysper- 
chon  acceded  to  the  treaty ;  but  it  appears  that 
he  was  now  considered  as  Cassander*?  ally,  and 
he  continued  to  occupy  Corinth  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops. 

Aristodemus,  however,  who  had  retired  into 
^tolia,  prevailed  on  the  iEtolians  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Antigonus,  and,  crossing  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  with  his  mercenaries,  renewed 
the  war  successfully  in  Elis  and  Achaia,  where 
he  was  aided  by  the  impression  which  the  de- 
cree of  Antigonus  had  produced  on  the  towns 
occupied  by  Cassander's  garrisons.  Soon  after, 
Alexander  was  assassinated  at  Sicyon ;  but  his 
widow  Cratesipolis,  a  woman  of  royal  spirit, 
who  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers  by  her 
liberality,  kept  the  troops  together,  suppressed 
a  revolt  which  broke  out  at  Sicyon,  and  held 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  vigorous  hand. 
Cassander,  it  seems,  thought  her  and  Polysper- 
chon  able  to  uphold  his  interests  in  Peloponne- 
sus, and  made  an  expedition  into  iEtolia  and 
Acamania,  where  he  persuaded  the  Acarnani- 
ans,  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectual  union 
against  their  southern  neighbours,  to  concen- 
trate their  scattered  population  in  three  cities, 
and  left  Lyciscus  with  a  body  of  troops  to  pro- 
tect them.  He  then  marched  northward  against 
the  lUyrian  king  Glaucias,  whom  he  had  inef- 
fectually tempted,  by  the  bribe  of  200  talents,  to 
deliver  up  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  defeated  him  in 
battle,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  into,  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  engaged  not  to  molest  Cassander*s 
allies.  Then,  having  first  reduced  and  garri- 
soned Epidamnus,  he  returned  to  Macedonia. 

Having  secured  his  dominions  by  these  bar- 
riers on  the  western  side,  he  was  at  leisure  to 
turn  his  attention  towards  Asia,  and  it  was  ur- 
gently claimed  by  the  danger  which  now  threat- 
ened him  from  that  quarter.  Antigonus,  eager 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  Phcenicia,  and  to 
be  at  liberty  for  other  enterprises,  as  soon  as 
he  had  c<niected  a  sufficient  squadron,  proceed- 
ed to  blockake  the  harbours  of  Tyre.  The  gar- 
rison, however,  held  out  fifteen  months,  and 
though,  at  last,  compelled  by  famine  to  capitu- 
late, obtained  honourable  terms,  being  allowed 
to  depart  with  their  baggage.  While  he  was 
occupied  with  the  siege,  Ptolemy  had  been  en- 


deavouring to  extend  his  influence  in  Cypras, 
which,  after  the  loss  of  PhoenieisY  was  doaUy 
important  to  him.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war 
(316),  he  sent  8000  auxiliaries  to  support  his 
ally  Nicocreon,  and  in  the  following  spring  fit- 
ted out  a  larger  armament,  destined  partly  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  consisted  of  100  galleys, 
commanded  by  Polyclitos,  and  10,000  mercena- 
ries under  an  Athenian  leader  named  Myrmi- 
don ;  but  the  whole  was  placed  under  the  orders 
of  PtoIemy*s  brother  Menelans. 

At  Cyprus  they  found  Seleucus  with  his  fleet, 
and  concerted  the  plan  of  the  campaign  with 
him.  It  was  resolved  to  send  PolycHtus  with 
fifty  galleys  to  Peloponnesus,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Alexandei'  and  Polysperehon  were 
still  acting  on  behalf  of  Antigonus ;  Myrmidon, 
with  his  troops,  to  Caria,  to  the  relief  of  Asan- 
der,  who  was  pressed  by  Ptolemcus ;  and  that 
Seleucus  and  Menekius  should  remain,  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  at  Cyprus,  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  princes  who  had  allied  themselves 
with  Antigonus.  Two  of  them  were  forced  to 
submit:  Lapithus  and  Ceryniawere  taken  by 
storm;  but  Citium  made  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Polyclitus  sailed  to  Cenchree,  aad  there, 
hearing  of  Alexander's  alliance  with  Cassander, 
and  seeing  no  employment  for  his  squadron,  set 
sail  for  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  where  be  heard 
that  a  fleet,  commanded  by  Theodotus,  the  ad- 
miral of  Antigonus,  was  on  its  voyage  from 
Patara  eastward,  protected  by  a  bo4r  of  troops 
under  Perilaus,  which  moved  along  the  shore. 
Polyclitus  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  land  force, 
and  either  killed  or  captured  the  whole,  and 
took  Perilaus  himself  prisoner.  With  his  squa- 
dron, which  he  had  concealed  from  view  behind 
an  adjacent  promontory,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
attacked  the  enemy,  as  they  were  about  to  land 
to  succour  their  friends  on  shore,  and  took  all 
their  ships,  with  a  great  part  of  thi  crews,  with 
which  he  returned  triumphantly  U  Cyprus,  and 
then  to  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  minificently  re- 
warded his  exploit.  This  occunence  led  to  a 
negotiation  t)etween  Ptolemy  aid  Antigonus, 
who  sent  to  ransom  Perilaus  ani  some  of  the 
other  prisoners,  and,  it  seems,  nstructed  his 
envoys  to  propose  a  personal  interview  with 
Ptolemy,  who  was  then  at  Pelu^um.  It  took 
place  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  but 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  than  thai  it  was  broken 
off,  because  Antigonus  would  aot  consent  to 
Ptolemy's  demands. 

After  the  reduction  of  Tyre,  intigonns  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  poweiM  navy,  thou^ 
it  fell  very  far  short  of  the  numlers  he  had  tau- 
ed  of  With  re-enforcements  fom  Rhodes  and 
the  Hellespont,  and  some  whict  he  found  in  the 
ports  of  Tyre,  it  amounted  to  210  vessels  of  va- 
rious sizes ;  among  which  weis  ninety  of  four 
banks  of  oars,  ten  of  five,  and  as  many  often. 
The  increase  of  dimensions  ii  the  ships  em- 
ployed in  naval  warfare  comsponded  to  the 
enlarged  scale  of  the  contests  <arried  on  in  this 
age,  and  to  the  growing  attentto  paid  to  math- 
ematics and  to  mechanical  inwotions.  He  re- 
served a  squadron  of  fifty  sail,  irhich  he  design- 
ed to  send  to  Peloponnesus.  Ibe  rest  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  his  neplsw,  Bioscorides, 
and  directed  him  to  cruise  abat  the  coasts  and 
islands  where  he  might  deem  Us  presence  DKWt 
useful. 
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Cassaoder  was  aware  that  the  preparations 
of  ADtigonus  would  before  long  be  directed 
against  himself;  that  as  soon,  at  least,  as  he  had 
subdaed  the  resistance  which  was  still  opposed 
to  him  in  Asia  Minor,  he  would  probably  make 
an  attack  on  Macedonia.  He  therefore,  on  his 
return  from  his  expedition  to  Illyria,  sent  Prep- 
elaus  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Caria,  to  the  aid 
of  Asander,  and  required  his  two  governors  at 
Athens,  Demetrius  and  Dionysius,  to  equip  a 
squadron  of  twenty  galleys  for  the  recovery  of 
Lemnos.  They  obeyed  the  order,  and  appoint- 
ed Aristoteles  to  the  command  of  the  expedition. 
Selencus  deemed  the  object  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  call  for  his  own  presence.  He  joined 
Aristoteles  with  his  fleet.  Yet  they  could  not 
prevail  on  the  Lemnians  to  abandon,  the  cause 
of  Antigonus,  which  they  probably  regarded  as 
that  of  their  own  independence ;  they  preferred 
to  see  their  territory  ravaged,  and  their  town 
invested.  Seleucus  then  sailed  away  to  Cos, 
leaving  Aristoteles  to  conduct  the  siege.  But 
DioBCorides,  hearing  of  his  departure,  sailed  to 
Lemnos.  The  superiority  of  his  force  must 
have  rendered  resistance  hopeless.  Aristoteles 
himself  escaped,  but  most  of  the  ships,  with 
their  crews,  feU  into  the  enemy's  hands.  It  was 
late  in  the  autumn  before  Prepelaus  arrived  in 
Caria  and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Asan- 
der ;  and  Ptolemeus,  supposing  that  they  would 
not  commence  operations  before  the  spring,  re- 
tired into  winter-quarters ;  the  earlier,  it  seems, 
because  he  had  lately  lost  his  father,  and  wish- 
ed to  celebrate  his  obsequies.  They  sent  a  di- 
vision of  .8000  foot  and  SOOO  horse,  under  Eu- 
polemus,  to  surprise  him.  He,  however,  was 
apprized  by  Bome  deserters  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, collc'^ted  nearly  an  equal  force  from  the 
nearest  cantonments,  fell  on  the  camp  of  Eu- 
p<4emu8  at  midnight,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
forced  his  troops  to  surrender  themselves.  With 
this  occurrence  the  second  year  of  the  war 
ended. 

Antigonus,  on  the  whole,  had  hitherto  been 
gaining  ground  and  strength ;  for  ttte  successes 
of  Ptolemy  ani  Cassander  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  imporance  with  his  conquests  in  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor;  and  as  his  resources  were  sd- 
most  inexhaustible,  he  might  calculate  on  the 
continual  grow.h  both  of  his  military  and  naval 
power.  But  his  marine  had  not  yet,  it  seems, 
answered  his  expectations.  More  time  was 
requisite  to  enible  him  to  wrest  the  command 
of  the  sea  from  Ptolemy.  We  have  seen  that 
Dioscorides,  though  it  appears  that  he  had  with 
him  the  bulk  of  his  uncle's  navy,  had  not  ven- 
tured to  attack  Seleucus,  or  to  attempt  to  re- 
lieve Lemnos,  tefore  he  heard  that  Seleucus 
had  sailed  away.  Yet  his  numbers  cannot  have 
been  inferior  to  the  enemy's ;  and  it  must  be 
supposed  that  his  crews  wanted  the  practice  of 
the  sailors  whon  Ptolemy  had  brodght  from 
Phoenicia.  At  ill  events,  Antigonus  saw  that 
herwas  not  yet  ii  a  condition  to  attack  Ptolemy 
in  his  own  domiiions  with  any  hope  of  success. 
He  determined  to  turn  his  arms  in  person 
against  Cassandtr  and  Lysimachds,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  ii  Caria,  and  carry  it  over  into 
Sm'ope.  When  he  had  become  master  of  Ma- 
cedonia and  Greece,  it  was  probable  that  Role- 
xny  alone  would  mt  be  able  to  resist  him  much 
longer. 
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With  these  views,  it  appears,  he  resolved,  at 
the  end  of  314,  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in 
his  old  province,  Phrygia.  He  left  Demetrius  in 
Phoenicia  to  watch  Ptolemy's  movements,  with 
an  army  of  about  12,000  foot  and  5000  horse, 
and  40  elephants,  but  appointed  four  experien- 
ced officers — ^Nearchus,  Pithon,  the  satrap  of 
Babylon,  who  had  recently  come  down  to  Phoe- 
nicia, Andronicus,  and  Philippus — ^to  aid  him 
with  their  counsels.  In  his  first  attempt  to 
cross  Mount  Taurus,  he  lost  a  number  of  men, 
and  was  forced  to  retreat  through  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  But  having  waited  for  more  favoura- 
ble weather,  he  cleared  the  defiles  and  took  up 
his  quartere  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Cele- 
ne.  In  the  spring  he  sent  for  his  fieet  from 
Phoenicia,  and  on  its  passage  it  fell  in  with  a 
Macedonian  squadron  of  thirty-six  sail,  which 
had,  perhaps,  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Asander,  and  captured  the  whole.  The  first 
operations  of  the  campaign  on  the  land  were 
directed  against  Asander ;  but  at  the  same  time 
an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself  for  an 
attack  on  Lysimachus,  who  was  threatened  by 
a  formidable  confederacy  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine.  It  was  begun 
by  Callatia,  which  had  expelled  the  Macedonian 
^rrison.  This  example  was  followed  by  Istria, 
Odessus,  and  other  adjacent  towns,  and  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  several  of  their  Thra- 
cian  and  Scythian  neighboura.  Lysimachus, 
however,  crossed  the  Balkan,  recovered  Odes- 
sus and  Istria,  and,  after  having  defeated  an 
army  of  Thracians  and  Scythians,  who  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  their  allies,  laid  siege  to 
CaJlatia.  Antigonus  sent  a  fleet  under  Lycon, 
and  a  land  force  commanded  by  Pausanias,  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged,  and  induced  the  Odry- 
sian  king,  Seuthes,  to  revolt  from  Lysimachus, 
and  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Balkan.  Lysim- 
achus, however,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  at 
Calhitia,  marched  rapidly  with  the  main  body 
towards  the  Bosporus,  where  Pausanias  had 
encamped.  He  dislodged  the  Thracians  from 
the  defiles,  and  soon  after  carried  a  strong  po- 
sition in  which  Pausanias  had  intrenched  hin^ 
self,  killed  the  general,  and  forced  all  his  troops 
to  surrender.  A  part  of  them  entered  into  his 
service. 

After  this  check,  Antigonus  resumed  his  ori- 
ginal plan  for  the  overthrow  of  Cassander's 
power  in  Greece.  He  now  sent  TelesphoVus, 
with  a  squadron  of  fifty  sail  and  a  strong  land 
force,  to  Peloponnesus,  with  instructions  to  ex- 
pel aU  Alexander's  garrisons,  and  to  leave  the 
cities  in  perfect  liberty.  The  Greeks,  whatev- 
er they  may  have  thought  as  to  the  motives  of 
this  proceeding,  seem  to  have  been  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  In  a  short  time  all  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  were  free  from  foreign 
tyranny,  except  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  where  Cra- 
tesipolis  and  Polysperchon  were  strong  enough 
to  defy  both  assault  and  intrigue.  In  the  mean 
while  Asander  was  so  vigorously  pressed  by 
Antigonus,  that  he  submitted  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  consented  to  surrender  all  his  troops, 
to  restore  all  the  Greek  cities  of  his  province  to 
independence,  and  to  accept  Caria  as  a  grant 
from  Antigonus.  He  gave  his  brother  as  a  hos- 
tage, but  soon  after  repented  of  his  concessions, 
recovered  his  brother  out  of  custody,  and  sent 
to  implore  aid  from  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus.    An* 
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tigonos,  indignaDt  at  this  breach  of  faith,  sent 
an  armamenti  under  Medius  and  Docimus,  to 
diAlodge  all  his  garrisons  from  the  cities  on  the 
coast ;  and  while  they  reduced  Miletus,  he  him- 
self stoimed  Tralles,  and  laid  siege  to  Caunus. 
lasus,  in  the  mean  time,  submitted  to  Ptoleme- 
Qs.  The  whole  province,  it  seems,  was  nearly 
in  his  hands,  when  his  attention  was  diverted 
from  it  by  the  movements  of  Cassander.  Be- 
fore Caunus  fell,  though  he  had  sent  for  the  fleet 
under  Medius  to  co-operate  in  the  siege,  he  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  iEtolians  and  Bce- 
otians.  The  ^tolians  were  in  great  distress. 
Cassander*s  general,  Philippus,  had  been  direct- 
ed to  invade  JStolia ;  but  while  he  was  rava- 
ging the  country,  hearing  that  iEacides  had  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  had  remounted  the  throne,  and 
assembled  a  strong  army  to  succour  the  iEtoli- 
ans,  he  advanced  to  meet  him,  defeated  him 
with  great  slaughter,  and  took  a  number  of  his 
principal  partisans,  whom  he  sent  to  Cassander. 
^acides,  however,  collected  the  wrecks  of  his 
army,  joined  the  iEtolians,  and  again  gave  bat- 
tle to  Philippus,  but  was  once  more  routed,  and 
slain.  The  iEtolians  abandoned  their  unforti- 
fied cities,  and  retired  with  their  families  to 
their  fastnesses,  and  sent  the  embassy  to  An- 
tigonus.  The  Bceotians,  who  had  probably  nev- 
er foigiven  Cassander  for  the  restoration  of 
Thebes,  were  encouraged,  by  the  repeated  dec- 
larations of  Antigonus,  to  hope  that  they  might 
now  safely  defy  his  power.  Antigonus  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  with  both.  But  we  are  surprised 
to  hear  that  very  shortly  after  he  proceeded  to 
the  Hellespont,  and  had  a  conference  with  Cas- 
sander on  terms  of  peace.  Perhaps  his  motive 
will  be  best  explained  by  the  pacification  which 
actually  took  place  a  year  or  two  aAer.  He 
could  scarcely  expect  that  Cassander  would  be- 
come his  ally,  unless  he  were  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Greece,  which  Antigonus  had  en- 
gaged to  make  free.  The  negotiation  must 
have  bees  a  feint  to  answer  a  temporary  pur- 
pose ;  it  was,  however,  soon  broken  off,  and 
Cassander  determined  to  secure  his  hold  on 
Greece  by  a  fresh  expedition. 

To  have  returned  to  Macedonia,  collected  an 
army,  and  invaded  Greece  by  land,  would,  per- 
haps, have  required  too  much  time,  or  have  left 
Macedonia  too  weak.  His  immediate  object 
was  to  make  himself  master  of  Eubcea,  which 
was  especially  important  to  him  on  account  of 
its  vicinity  to  Thessaly,  Bceotia,  and  Attica; 
and  for  this  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
small  force  he  had  with  him  at  the  Hellespont 
would  suffice.  It  was  with  a  squadron  of  no 
more  than  thirty  galleys  that  he  sailed  to  lay 
siege  to  Oreus.  Chalcis  was  already  occupied 
by  his  troops.  He  commenced  his  operations 
so  vigorously,  that  the  place  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  his  hands,  when  Telesphoms  ar- 
rived with  twenty  galleys  and  a  thousand  men 
from  Peloponnesus,  and  soon  after  Medius,  with 
a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail,  from  Asia.  Cassander 
was  now  assailed  in  his  turn.  The  enemy  burn- 
ed a  part  of  his  ships  which  were  blockading 
the  harbour,  and  all  would  have  been  lost  if 
they  had  not  been  protected  by  succours  which 
arrived  from  Attica.  With  these  he  was  still 
able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  Antigonus  sent  Plol- 
emaeus,  with  6000  foot  and  600  horse,  and  a  re- 


enforcement  bf  fifty  galleys,  to  Mediae.  Vhej 
were  accompanied  by  ten  galleys  which  the 
Rhodians  had  been  Induced  to  furnish  for  what 
they  considered  as  the  cause  of  freedom.  Ptol- 
emjDus  entered  the  Euripus,  it  seems,  from  the 
south,  was  joined  by  a  body  of  Boeotian  troops, 
drew  away  the  fleet  from  Oreus,  and  threaten- 
ed Chalcis ;  so  that  Cassander  was  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Oreus,  and  to  move  towardt 
Chalcis.  Antigonus,  in  the  mean  while,  advan- 
ced towards  the  Hellespont,  and  sent  for  the 
fleet  under  Medius,  to  cross  over  into  Europe 
and  invade  Macedonia.  This  danger  compelled 
Cassander  to  return  to  his  dominions.  He  left 
his  brother  Pleistarchus  in  command  at  Chalets, 
and  marched  back  over  land  to  Macedonia.  Oo 
his  way  he  took  Oropus  by  storm,  engaged 
Thebes  to  abandon  the  Boeotian  confederacy, 
and  the  Boeotian  towns  themselves  to  consent 
to  a  truce  with  him.  Antigonus,  however,  vas 
compelled  to  abandon  his  projected  eicpedition, 
because  the  Byzantians,  whom  he  had  invited 
to  join  him,  were  induced,  by  the  representa- 
tions of  Lysimachus,  to  remain  neutral.  The 
season,  too,  was  now  so  far  advanced,  that  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  into  winter-quartere. 
After  Cassander's  retreat,  Ptolemaeus  took  Chal- 
cis, where,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  uncle*fl 
professions,  he  left  no  garrison,  but  engaged  the 
Eretrians  and  Carystians  in  alliance  with  him, 
and  marched  into  Attica.  The  Athenians  had 
already  opened  a  secret  negotiatioi  with  An- 
tigonus ;  and  when  the  forces  of  PtolemaiUB  ap- 
proached the  city,  expressed  their  feelings  in  a 
manner  which  induced  Demetrius  the  Phalerian 
to  make  a  truce  with  him,  and  to  send  envoys 
to  treat  with  Antigonus.  Ptolemcus  then 
marched  northward,  took  the  Cadnea,  and  left 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans,  and  then,  in  hke 
manner,  liberated  the  Phocian  and  Locrian 
towns  from  the  foreign  yoke. 

While  these  events  were  taldng  place  in 
Greece,  Ptolemy,  having  suppressed  an  insur- 
rection in  Cyrene,  made  an  expelition  in  per- 
son to  Cyprus,  punished  I^gmalon,  who  had 
been  treating  with  Antigonus,  wilh  death,  made 
himself  master  of  most  of  the  cities  which  were 
still  wavering,  and  left  Nicocreonas  his  lieoteo- 
ant  in  the  government  of  the  island.  He  then 
sailed  along  ihe  coast  of  Syria  ani  Cilicia,  made 
incursions  into  the  interior,  took  and  plandered 
several  of  the  towns  in  Upper  Syria,  and,  lastly, 
having  reduced  Mallus  and  ravag^  the  adjacent 
country,  retired  with  the  booty  D  his  ships,  and 
sailed  away  to  Cyprus.  Bemetaos  was  roused 
by  this  intelligence,  left  Pithon  is  Phoenicia  with 
the  elephants  and  heavy  infantry,  and  made  a 
forced  march  into  Cilicia  with  bis  cavalr}'  and 
light  troops.  He  came  too  late  lo  overtake  Ptol- 
emy, and  lost  most  of  his  hories  through  the 
rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  lateness  of 
the  season  (313). 

In  the  following  spring  Ptoleny,  encouraged 
by  his  late  success  and  urged  l|r  Seleucus,  de- 
termined to  undertake  the  corquest  of  Cclo- 
Syria.  He  advanced  to  the  neghbourhood  of 
Gaza,  with  an  army  of  18,000  foot  and  4000 
horse,  partly  Macedonians,  parfy  mercenaries, 
and  with,  it  seems,  a  far  grditer  number  of 
Egyptian  troops.  Demetrius  diickly  collected 
his  forces  to  meet  him.  Hiscouncil  advised 
him  not  to  venture  a  battle,  in  his  father's  ab- 
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sence,  against  so  lormidable  an  enemy;  but 
Demetrius,  boiling  with  youthful  impatience, 
disregarded  their  admonitions  and  inspired  his 
troops  with  his  own  ardour.    Thus  the  battle 
of  Gaza  was  fought.    His  numbers  appear  to 
have  been  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  valour  he  displayed 
at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  his  elephants,  on 
which  he  had  much  relied,  being  entangled  in 
the  spikes  of  an  iron  palisade  invented  by  Ptol- 
emy for  the«  occasion,  became  the  principal 
cause  of  his  total  defeat.    His  loss  amounted 
to  6000  slain,  among  whom  were  Pithon  and 
other  officers  of  high  rank,  and  8000  prisoners. 
Gaza,  where  he  had  left  his  baggage,  while  it 
opened  its  gates  to  his  cavalry  on  his  retreat, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  enemy.    He 
himself  escaped  to  Azotus,  and  sent  a  herald  to 
ask  permission  to  bury  his  dead.   The  conquer- 
ors not  only  granted  this  request,  but  restored, 
all  the  baggage  of  his  household  and  the  most 
distinguished  prisoners,  without  ransom ;  cour- 
teously adding,  that  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
these  things  they  had  quarrelled  with  Antigonus, 
but  because  he  had  refused  to  share  his  con- 
quests with  the  allies  who  had  borne  their  part 
in  his  wars  with  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and 
had  uoJQStly  deprived  Seleucus  of  his  satrapy. 
Ptolemy  proceeded  to  reduce  the  Phoenician 
cities,  one  after  another,  while  Demetrius,  hav- 
ing retired  to  Tripolis,  called  on  his  father  to 
return^  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  his  aid,  and 
collected  his  troops  from  the  more  distant  gar- 
risons. 

Antigonos  affected  to  be  little  concerned  by 
Ptolemy's  victory,  won,  as  he  said,  over  a  beard- 
less boy ;  ere  long  he  should  have  to  contend 
with  men ;  and  he  soon  had  the  pleasure  to 
hear  that  his  son  had  surprised  I'tolemy's  gen- 
eral, Cillas,  near  Myus  in  Upper  Syria,  and  had 
taken  him  prisoner,  with  7000  men.  Demetri- 
us, not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  sent  Cillas, 
and  several  of  his  friends,  back  to  Ptolemy 
without  ransom ;  almost  the  only  examples  of 
a  chivalrous  spirit  which  gleam  through  this 
dark  scene  of  fierce  and  treacherous  warfare  ; 
though  Ptolemy  also  earned  the  praise  of  ex- 
traoi^inary  nagnanimity  by  his  mild  treatment 
of  Andronicis,  who,  as  governor  of  Tyre,  had 
grossly  insuked  him,  and  afterward  fell  into  his 
hands.  But  the  victory  of  Gaza  led  to  another 
event,  which  proved,  in  the  end,  fatal  to  Antig- 
onus. Seleucus  now  thought  that  the  time  bad 
arrived  when  he  might  recover  his  satrapy  of 
Babylon.  Ptolemy  furnished  him  with  no  more 
than  800  foot  and  200  horse  for  this  enterprise  ; 
but  he  relied  on  his  popularity  at  Babylon,  and 
on  the  omens  and  prophecies  which  had  an- 
nounced his  Hgh  fortune.  He  was  ready,  it  is 
said,  to  have  undertaken  it  alone.  His  confi- 
dence was  briliantly  justified  by  the  event.  On 
his  march  through  Mesopotamia,  he  strength- 
ened his  littk  band  with  a  part  of  the  Macedo- 
nian colonistf  at  Carrse ;  and  as  he  entered  bis 
old  satrapy,  tie  natives  flocked  to  him  from  all 
quarters.  Tke  news  of  the  battle  of  Gaza  and 
of  Pithon's  death,  no  doubt,  contributed  much 
to  his  success.  The  force  left  in  Babylon  ap- 
pears to  have  been  small ;  and  Polyarchus,  one 
of  the  officers  of  Antigonus,  went  over  to  him 
Mrith  a  thoucand  men.  Those  who  remained 
faithftil  to  Aaigonus  found  resistance  hopeless, 


and  took  refuge  in  one  of  tne  two  citadels,  where 
Diphilus,  the  commander,  held  out  for  some 
time.    Seleucus,  however,  took  it  by  storm, 
and  found  in  it  many  of  his  servants  and  friends 
who  had  been  confined  the)ie  after  his  flight. 
Before,  however,  he  had  time  to  assemble  any 
great  force,  he  heard  that  Nicanor,  the  miliiaiy 
governor  of  Media,  was  on  his  march  against 
him,  with  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  7000 
horse,  collected  from  Media  and  Persia.    Se- 
leucus, with  as  much  boldness  as  he  showed  in 
the  outset  of  his  adventure,  advanced  to  meet 
him  with  no  more  than  3000  foot  and  400  horse. 
He  trusted,  it  seems,  partly  to  stratagem,  and 
partly  to  the  inclination  of  Nicanor*s  troops  in 
his  favour.    In  fact,  having  crossed  the  Tigris, 
and  kept  his  little  army  concealed  from  view 
while  the  enemy  approached,  he  suTprised  Ni- 
canor's  camp  in  the  night ;  and  when  Evagrus, 
the  satrap  of  Persis,  had  fallen  in  the  tumult 
that  ensued,  the  Persian  troops,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  rest — ^partly,  it  is  said,  through 
fear,  and  partly  through  the  offence  which  An- 
tigonus had  given  them — passed  over  to  his 
side.    Nicanor,  fearing  lest  he  himself  should 
be  delivered  up  to  Seleucus,  fled  with  a  few 
companions  across  the  desert.    That  after  this 
victory,  Seleucus  soon  made  himself  master  of 
Media,  Susiana,  and  some  adjacent  provinces, 
which  probably  comprehended  Persis,  seems 
easy  enough  to  understand;  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  Persians  had  been  deep- 
ly offended  by  Antigonus,  and  that  Seleucus  had 
been  satrap  of  Susiana  a  sufficient  time  to  en- 
dear himself  to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
render  his  winning  character  generally  known. 
Soon  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  his 
son's  victory  at  Myus,  Antigonus  moved  to  join 
him  in  Syri^.    Ptolemy  deliberated  whether  he 
should  remain,  and  risk  a  battle,  or  retire  into 
Egypt.  His  council  decided  for  the  safer  course. 
He  carried  away  all  the  treasure  he  could  find, 
and  on  his  retreat  dismantled  Ac^  (Acre),  Jop- 
pa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza.    Thus,  without  a  blow^ 
Antigonus  was  again  in  possession  of  Syria ; 
but  under  circumstances  how  altered  from  those 
in  which  he  had  left  it !    He  was  then  master 
of  the  East ;  now  it  was  doubtful  whether  his 
authority  was  acknowledged  in  a  single  prov- 
ince beyond  the  Euphrates.'  It  was,  however, 
some  time  after  his  return  to  Syria  before  he 
was  informed  of  this  change  in  the  posture  of 
his  afl^irs.    While  he  might,  perhaps,  have  pre- 
vented it,  he  was  employing  his  forces  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Arabians  of  Petra.    His 
object  was,  probably,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  com- 
merce of  Egypt,  which  received  the  spices  of 
Arabia  through  the  tribe  which  he  attacked.* 
But  his  design,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was 
foiled  by  the  patient  valour  of  the  children  of  the 
Desert.    Demetrius,  who  conducted  the  expe- 
dition, was  obliged  to  make  an  inglorious  re- 
treat, and  precious  time  was  irredeemably  lost. 
Soon  after  his  return  letters  arrived  from  Nica- 
nor, and  some  of  the  other  governors  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  announcing  the  events  which 
had  occurred  there.    The  accounts  they  gave 
of  the  rapid  progress  of  Seleucus  must  have 
surprised  and  perplexed  Antigonus.     It  was 
probably  with  a  twofold  motive,  to  ascertain  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  and  to  make  a  display  ot 
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strength  which  might  serve  to  keep  up  his  rep- 
utation in  the  West,  that,  early  in  311,  he  sent 
Demetrius  with  an  army  of  nearly  20,000  men 
to  recover  Babylon,  but  with  instructions  to 
turn  as  soon  as  he  should  have  reduced  the 
province  to  obedience.  Patroclcs,  who  had 
been  left  by  Seleucus  governor  of  Babylon, 
with  a  very  small  force,  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
capital  on  his  approach.  Demetrius,  however, 
found  both  the  citadels  prepared  to  sustain  a 
siege.  He  very  shortly  took  one  of  them ;  but 
the  other  held  out  until  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  return  to  Syria.  He  led  Archelaus  with 
6000  men  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  to  main- 
tain his  father's  authority  in  the  province  ;  but 
the  license  which  he  gave  to  his  troops  to  en- 
rich themselves  with  the  spoil  of  the  country, 
while  it  strengthened  the  interest  of  Seleucus, 
showed  that  he  himself  considered  his  posses- 
sion as  very  uncertain. 

While  these  important  events  were  taking 
place  in  the  East,  the  state  of  Greece  remained 
unchanged.  The  only  occurrence  we  find  re- 
corded in  the  interval  is,  that  Telesphorus, 
jealous  of  the  superior  rank  and  authority  of 
Ptolemsus,  renounced  the  service  of  Antigonus. 
With  somewhat  capricious  honesty,  he  sent 
back  the  squadron  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
trusted, but  kept  all  the  troops  he  could  per- 
suade to  share  his  fortunes,  and  commenced  a 
predatory  warfare  on  his  own  account.  Before 
his  treason  was  known  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Elis,  in  the  name  of  Antigonus,  and  for- 
tified the  citadel  and  garrisoned  the  port,  Cyl- 
lene.  He  next  proceeded  to  Olympia,  plun- 
dered the  temple,  and  levied  fresh  mercenaries. 
He  had  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  little  prin- 
cipality. But  Ptolemeus,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  his  proceedings,  marched  into  Peloponnesus, 
took  and  razed  the  new  fortress  at  Elis — ^where, 
it  seems,  he  found  the  spoil  of  Olympia,  which 
he  restored  to  the  temple — and  recovered  Cyl- 
lene.  Here,  again,  he  adhered  to  the  princi- 
ples which  his  uncle  professed,  and  replaced 
the  Eleans  in  the  unrestricted  enjoyment  of 
their  city,  port,  and  territory. 

Cassander  had  not  been  able  to  make  any 
fresh  attempt  to  regain  the  footing  he  had  lost 
in  Greece.  He  had  been  occupied  by  a  war  in 
Epirus,  occasioned  by  the  accession  of  Alcetas 
to  the  throne,  and  by  an  expedition  against  Ap- 
ollonia,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  Coroyreans, 
had  expelled  h»9  garrison,  and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Iliynan  king,  Glaucias.  Epidam- 
nus  had  also  revolted;  and  the  Apolloniates 
had  collected  an  army,  with  which  they  ventured 
to  give  him  battle  when  he  appeared  before 
their  walls.  They  gained  the  day,  though,  it 
seems,  not  any  very  decided  advantage ;  but  it 
was  sufficient,  with  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
to  induce  Cassander  to  return  to  Macedonia. 
After  his  departure,  Leucas  also  called  in  aid 
from  Corcyra,  and  freed  herself  from  his  garri- 
son. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  311  was  such  as  might 
naturally  incline  the  belligerents  towards  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.  The  principal  of  them  had 
suffered  checks  and  losses  which  rendered  their 

Srospects  more  than  ever  doubtful.  It  seems, 
owever,  to  have  been  Cassander  who  made 
the  first  overtures  of  peace ;  and  perhaps  he 
now  accepted  the  terms  which  he  had  rejected 


in  thb  negotiation  at  the  Hellespont ;  at  leasti 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  were  most  unfa- 
vourable to  him,  and  such  as  he  could  not  have 
meant  to  fulfil.  But  after  his  reverses  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  he  might  wish  to  gain 
time  for  fresh  preparations,  luid  to  strengUien 
Macedonia  before  he  resiuned  the  struggte  for 
Greece.  The  motives  of  Antigonus  appear 
clearly  enough  from  the  treaty  itself.  It  was 
agreed  that  Cassander  should  retain  his  au- 
thority in  Europe,  with  the  title  of  Strategus, 
until  the  young  king  Alexander  came  of  age. 
Lysimachus  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Thrace,  Ptolemy  in  that  of  Egypt  and  the  ad- 
jacent regions  eastward  and  westward.  The 
government  of  all  Asia  was  assigned  to  Antig- 
onus, and  the  Greeks  were  declared  independ- 
ent. The  great  concession  made  to  Antigonus, 
at  a  time  when  so  large  a  part  of  Asia  had  ac- 
tually slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  the  ooiiasioii 
of  the  name  of  Seleucus,  have  been  thought  to 
cast  suspicion  on  the  report  which  Dic^onis 
gives  of  the  treaty.  But  we  do  not  know  in 
what  sense  the  authority  of  Antigonus  in  Asia 
was  acknowledged  by  the  other  parties ;  and 
they  may  have  l^en  the  more  willing  to  enlarge 
his  title,  the  more  they  were  led  by  the  con- 
quests of  Seleucus  to  hope  that  he  woold  never 
be  able  to  enforce  it.  That  Seleucus  was  not 
mentioned  seems  to  show,  that  as  Antigonus 
was  probably  unwilling  to  recognise  any  of  his 
pretensions,  so  his  allies  might  not  like  to  limit 
them.  It  was,  perhaps,  chiefly  the  prospect  of 
the  aid  which  might,  in  the  course  of  some  time, 
be  expected  from  him,  that  induced  Ptolemy  and 
Lysi machus  to  enter  into  the  treaty.  With  An- 
tigonus  the  principal  motive  may  have  been  the 
article  relating  to  Greece.  If  he  could  have 
prevailed  on  the  other  parties  to  execute  it,  and 
to  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  Athens,  Co- 
rinth, Sicyon,  and  whatever  other  towns  they 
still  held,  he  would  have  acquired  t  great  in- 
crease of  reputation,  and  would  have  teen  aUe 
to  resume  the  war  against  Cassander  with  a 
considerable  advantage. 

Whether  the  views  of  the  contracting  partiea 
were  such  or  not,  the  treaty  wai  coiieluded 
without  any  sincere  intention  on  any  side  to 
execute  it,  and  with  dispositions  wiich  render- 
ed it  certain  that  the  peace  would  ba  of  no  long 
duration. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

FROM    THE    PEACK    OF    311    TO    THl    BATTLE     OF 

IPSU8. 

The  treaty  of  311  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  a  tragical  event,  whicl  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  consequence  of  one  of  its 
conditions.  From  the  beginning  dt  the  war  the 
voung  king  Alexander  and  his  mofter  had  been 
kept  in  close  custody  at  Amphipolii,  without  the 
attendance  befitting  their  rank.  Cassander,  by 
this  treatment,  had  given  sufficieii  evidence  of 
his  ultimate  intentions  with  regird  to  them. 
He  probably  only  waited  until  the  Macedonians 
should  have  been  reconciled  to  thispectade  of 
their  degradation,  and  have  forgoten  them,  to 
rid  himself  of  them  forever.  The  declaration, 
however,  which  Antigonus  madoin  their  fa- 
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▼our  on  his  return  from  the  East,  may  have 
reyived  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  sfiU  at- 
tached to  the  rojal  house;  and  the  treaty, 
which  solemnly  recognised  Alexander's  title  to 
the  crowns  must  have  excited  still  more  san- 
guine expectations.  The  young  prince  was 
now  about  sixteen,  the  age  at  which  his  father 
had  been  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
state  and  the  command  of  armies.  His  parti- 
sans openly  expressed  their  wish  to  see  him 
immediately  released  from  confinement  and 
phiced  on  the  throne.  That  they  were  insti- 
gated to  this  injudicious  display  of  their  loyal- 
ty, which,  without  any  benefit  to  its  object, 
could  not  but  alarm  Cassander,  and  put  him  on 
his  guard,  by  any  secret  machinations  of  Antigo- 
niis,  seems  a  very  needless  conjecture  ;*  An  tig- 
onus  might  safely  anticipate  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  would  produce  this  effect,  and  he 
was  probably  aUc  to  divine  its  remoter  conse- 
quences. Cassander  hesitated  no  longer.  He 
ordered  Glaucias,  with  all  possible  secrecy,  to 
murder  Roxana  and  her  son,  and  to  conceal 
their  bodies.  The  deed,  however,  could  not 
remain  long  unknown.  That  it  gave  the  high- 
est pleasure  to  Cassander's  rivals,  who  saw 
him  loaded  with  all  the  infamy,  while  they 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  might  have  been 
easily  supposed,  even  if  Diodorus  had  not  ex- 
pressly asserted  it.t  It  is  only  remarkable 
that  none  of  them  appear  to  have  made  any 
show  of  regret  or  indignation,  much  less  were 
induced  to  dissolve  the  treaty  and  take  up  arms 
against  the  murderer. 

The  occasion  which  led  to  the  renewal  of 
hcMtiiities  was  of  a  very  dififerent  kind.  It  was 
connected  with  a  breach  which  took  place  be- 
tween AntigonuB  and  lus  nephew  Ptolemeus. 
What  grounds  of  complaint  Ptolemaeus  had 
against  his  uncle  has  not  been  recorded ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  private  views,  than  that  he 
took  80  deep  an  interest  in  the  independence 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  quarrel  with  Antigonus  on 
their  accomt.^  Had  that  been  the  case,  he 
woidd  harcly  have  connected  himself  with  Cas- 
sander, wbose  alliance  he  sought  at  the  same 
time  that  hs  revolted  from  lus  uncle.  He  had 
it  in  his  power  to  do  great  injury  to  Antigo- 
nofl ;  for  Fhcenix,  whom  he  had  left  in  com- 
mand at  the  Hellespont,  was  his  devoted  friend, 
and  Ptolemeus  now  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
re-enforce  lim,  and  exhorted  him  to  keep  pos- 
session of  tie  fortresses  and  cities  of  the  Hel- 
lespontine  sttrapy,  and  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
orders  of  Aiiigonus.  The  rivsds  of  Antigonus 
could  not  vidw  this  event  with  indifiTerence ; 
and  Ptolemy  considered  it  as  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  of  the  islands 
-wtiich  were  subject  to  him,  and  thus  at  once 
to  weaken  hii  maritime  power  and  to  shut  him 
out  from  Maiedonia  and  Greece.  The  treaty 
afibrded  a  for  pretext ;  it  had  declared  that 
the  Gre^  ciaes  were  to  be  restored  to  inde- 
pendenoe ;  ytt  a  year  had  elapsed — ^it  was  now 
810— and  stil  Antigonus  had  not  withdrawn 
any  of  his  gurrisona  from  the  towns  on  the 

*  PlttlM,  i.,  p.4W. 

t  xlz.,  10ft.  l«t  it  MaiDi  to  be  going  mther  too  far  to 
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coast  of  Asia  or  from  the  islands.  Antigonus 
perhaps,  had  scarcely  thought  of  any  others 
but  those  of  Proper  Greece.  Ptolemy,  howev- 
er, now  sent  a  squadron  under  Leonidas  to  the 
western  coast  of  Cilicia,  to  dislodge  the  garri- 
sons of  Antigonus  from  the  maritime  towns, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  his  envoys, 
endeavoured  to  unite  those  which  lay  in  the 
territories  of  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Antigonus  sent  his  younger 
son  Philippus  against  Phoenix,  and  Demetrius 
to  Cilicia,  where  he  defeated  Ptolemy's  com- 
manders, and  recovered  the  places  which  had 
fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  revolt  of  Ptolemaeus  and  Phoenix,  and 
Ptolemy's  enterprise,  would  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  why  Antigonus  made  no  at- 
tempt to  arrest  the  progress  of  Seleucus  in  the 
East,  even  if  this  had  been  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  he  concluded  the  treaty.  That  he 
should  have  so  far  relied  on  it  as  immediately 
to  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  Seleucus, 
as  has  been  conjectured,*  is  in  itself  highly  im- 
probable ;  even  if  it  were  possible  that  Diodo- 
rus should  have  passed  over  such  an  event  in 
total  silence,  the  murder  of  Alexander  must 
have  warned  him  that  the  peace  was  not  likely 
to  last  long,  and  that  he  was  in  more  danger 
than  ever  from  Cassander.  But  it  was  appa- 
rently towards  Macedonia  that  his  attention 
was  incessantly  directed;  and  Alexander's 
death  seems  to  have  suggested  a  project  by 
which  he  hoped  to  overthrow  Cassander,  and 
for  which  he  had,  perhaps,  begun  to  make  prep- 
arations soon  after  he  heard  of  that  event. 
The  young  prince  Hercules  was  still  living  at 
Pergamus  with  his  mother  Barsine.  During 
the  lives  of  Arridaeus  Philip  and  Alexander 
iEgus,  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  throne  tbat 
could  render  him  an  object  of  jealousy  or  no- 
tice. But  he  might  now  be  considered  as  the 
rightful  heir ;  he  had  claims,  at  least,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  loyal  Macedonians,  must  have 
appeared  incomparably  stronger  than  those  of 
Cassander,  and  he  might,  therefore,  be  set  up 
against  him  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. This  engine,  however,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Antigonus,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
employ^  by  any  one  without  his  concur- 
rence. Yet  it  is  not  Antigonus,  but  Poly- 
sperchon,  hitherto  Cassander's  ally,  who  ap- 
pears as  the  maintainer  of  the  rights  of  Her- 
cules. Polysperchont.  we  are  informed,  sent 
for  him  from  Pergamus,  and  exerted  his  in- 
terest in  Macedonia  and  iEtolia  in  his  behalf 
so  successfhlly,  that  he  colle^ed  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse.  Even  if  the  plan 
had  been  his  own,  he  would  probably  have 
communicated  it  to  Antigonus ;  and  he  was, 
perhaps,  no  more  than  his  secret  agent.  This 
supposition  is  a  little  confirmed  by  the  facility 
with  which  Polysperchon  abandoned  his  enter- 
prise. He  had  advanced  with  the  prince  to  the 
town  of  Trampya,  in  the  district  of  S^rmphaea, 
on  the  southwest  border  of  Macedonia,  where 
his  own  patrimony  Iay,t  when  Cassander  met 
him.  The  two  armies  were  encamped  not  far 
from  each  other;  and  Cassander,  alarmed  at 


*  Droyaen  (i.,  p.  S09), -who  finda  a  confirmation  oC  hie 
ooniectare  in  Arnan,  Ind.,  43,  and  Polyvn-,  it.,  9,  I.  But 
in  tne  first  of  thcae  passages  Antigonus  is  not  named,  and 
the  second  ms^,  perhapa,  as  will  hereafter  be  ahown,  be  re- 
ferred to  a  difirrent  epoch.        t  Tzetz.  ad  Lycuph^  603. 
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the  indications  of  popular  feeling  he  perceivedi 
^Hiich  led  him  to  fear  that  he  should  be  desert- 
ed by  his  own  troops,  made  secret  overtures 
to  Polysperchon ;  representing  to  him  that,  if 
he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  he  would  sink 
into  a  private  station  as  the  young  king's  ser- 
vant ;  and  ofiering,  if  he  would  change  sides, 
not  only  to  restore  all  his  private  possessions 
in  Macedonia,  but  to  share  his  own  authority 
with  him,  and  to  send  him  with  an  army  to 
take  the  gotemment  of  Peloponnesus.  Poly- 
sperchon, whose  conduct  towards  Phocion 
proved  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  every  feeling 
of  honour,  having  calculated  the  profit  of  his 
treadiery,  consented  to  sacrifice  his  word,  and 
caused  him  to  be  either  poisoned*  or  stran- 
gledf  at  a  banquet.  Cassander,  it  seems,  re- 
warded him  with  a  hundred  talents,  as  an  ear- 
nest of  future  favours,  and  furnished  hjm  with 
a  small  body  of  troops  for  the  recovery  of  Pel- 
oponnesus ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  penetrate 
through  BcBotia,  and  was  forced  to  winter  in 
Locris.  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  never  enjoyed  any  of  the  great  rewards 
which  had  been  promised  for  his  crime.  His 
baseness  almost  reconciles  us  with  Cassander's 
energy,  ruthless  and  reckless  as  it  was.  We 
have,  indeed,  no  reason  to  think  Cassander  a 
worse  man  than  any  of  his  rivals ;  and  his 
most  atrocious  deeds  admit  of  more  palliation, 
from  the  impulse  of  ambition  and  revenge,  than 
they  could  have  pleaded  for  some  of  theirs. 
When  we  find  Seleocus  and  Ptolemy  distin- 
gnished  for  their  mildness  and  humanity,  it 
must  not  he  supposed  that  they,  any  more  than 
Cassander,  would  have  scrupled  to  commit  any 
crime  which  their  interest  might  seem  to  re- 
quire. Of  this,  in  Ptolemy's  case,  we  have  a 
proof  in  the  transactions  of  the  same  year. 
About  the  same  time  that  Polysperchon  was 
marching  against  Cassander,  he  made  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  coast  of  Lycia,  to  prosecute  his 
efibrts  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence. 
As  he  moved  westward  with  his  fleet,  he  took 
several  towns,  and  at  Cos  sent  for  Ptolemaeus, 
who  was  still  at  Chalcis,  to  join  him,  and  at 
first  received  him  very  graciously ;  but  as  he 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
principal  Egyptian  ofiicers  by  his  conversation 
and  presents,  he  soon  roused  the  suspicions  of 
his  new  aUy,  who,  dreading  his  enterprising 
spirit,  arrested  and  put  him  to  death,  and  in- 
corporated his  troops  with  his  own  forces. 
With  like  vigour,  having  heard  that  Nicocles 
was  engaged  in  a  private  correspondence  with 
Antigonus,  he  ordered  him  and  his  brothers  to 
be  put  to  death  without  farther  inquiry.  A 
tragic  scene  ensued.  After  the  death  of  Nic- 
ocles, his  wife,  Axiothea,  killed  her  daughters, 
and  then  herself,  having  first  persuadefi  her 
sisters-in-law  to  follow  her  example ;  and  his 
brothers  finally  set  fire  to  the  palace,  and  died 
by  their  own  hands. 

Demetrius  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to 
check  Ptolemy's  progress,  and  compelled  him 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Halicamassus,  when  it 
was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands.  Yet 
we  find  Rolemy,  in  308,  again  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  at  Myndns ;  and  thence  he  sailed,  with- 
out any  opposition,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

!  According  to  Txetaes,  and  Pl^asuuM,  ix.,  7,  l 
t  Plutarch,  Da  Vit.  Pod.,  4.  '   ' 


On  his  passage  he  forced  the  troops  of  Antigo- 
nus to  evacnate  the  Isle  of  Andros,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival  induced  Cratesipolis,  we  know 
not  by  what  motives,  to  ddiver  up  Corinth  and 
Sicyon  to  him.    It  was  only  by  a  stratagem, 
practised  on  her  owif  troops,  that  she  was  able 
to  eflTect  her  purpose.    They  were  ready  to  de- 
fend the  Acrocorinthus,  and,  perhaps,  would 
have  reftised  to  surrender  it ;  but  she  pretend- 
ed to  send  for  re-enforcements  from  Sicyon, 
and  introduced  Ptolemy's  troops  as  the  suocours 
she  expected.    She  herself  retired  to  Patrc. 
Ptolemy,  it  seems,  now  hoped  to  unite  the  Pel- 
oponnesians  in  a  voluntaiy  alliance  with  him- 
self, and  prevailed  on  them  to  agree  to  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  money  for  the  support  of 
his  troops.    But  the  engagement  was  foreign 
to  their  habits,  and  perhaps  they  began  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  not  about  to  expend  their 
resources  less  for  their  own  defenoe  than  to  fix 
them  under  the  role  of  a  stranger ;  and  when 
tho  time  came  they  shrank  from  the  ftilfilment 
of  their  contract.    Ptolemy  saw  that  he  could 
not  rely  on  their  good  will,  and  entered  into  a 
new  alliance  with  Cassander,  on  the  condition 
that  each  should  retain  the  places  he  possessed. 
He  left  garrisons  in  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and 
sailed  back  to  Egypt.    At  the  same  time  he 
was  engaged  in  an  intrigue,  which  indicated 
other  designs,  threatening,  not  only  to  Antigo- 
nus, but  to  Cassander.    He  had  bees  negotia- 
ting for  a  union  with  Cleopatra,  whose  allianoe, 
as  she  was  almost  the  last  surviving  branch  of 
the  Toydl  house,  would  have  fiven  him  as  good 
^  title  as  any  one  now  could  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Macedonia.   She  was,  probably,  weaiy  of  her 
long  confinement  at  Sardis,  and  aceepted  the 
ofibr  of  his  hand  as  her  sole  remaining  d^noe 
of  liberty  and  power.    She  made  no  secret  of 
her  designs,  but  openly  set  out  ftom  Sardis  to 
embark  for  Egypt.    Antigonus  was  appriied  of 
her  movements,  and  ordered  his  governor  of 
Sardis  to  arrest  her.   Soon  after,  fireih  instnie- 
tions  arrived,  in  compliance  with  which  the 
governor  caused  her  to  be  assassinated  by  some 
of  her  women.     Antigonus,  to  vei  his  own 
share  in  the  infamous  transaction,  pmished  the 
wretched  creatures  with  death,  an^  hononred 
the  remains  of  his  unhappy  victim  vith  a  royal 
fimeral.    We  may  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
indignation  he  had  expressed  at  Cas^nder^B 
proceedings.    Yet  Antigonus  was  eonfessedly 
one  of  the  better  and  more  noble-nuided  of  Al- 
exander's successors. 

He  now  thought  it  time  to  make  a  more  Tjg- 
orous  attempt  to  wrest  Greeee  out  of  the  hands 
of  Ptolemy  and  Cassander,  and  tana  to  open 
another  easier  road  into  Macedonit.  Demetri- 
us was  eager  to  undertake  the  entirpriee.  He 
was  a  youth  of  ardent  spirit,  of  li^  imagina- 
tion, of  inordinate  passions :  dividM,  through- 
out  his  Ufe»  between  ambition  and  the  lore  of 
pleasure,  alike  insatiable  and  ungpremable  in 
each»  the  Alcibiades  of  his  age.  ui  ttie  midst 
of  his  public  and  private  occupatieis,  he  Iband 
leisure  for  severer  studies,  and,  i'  he  had  not 
been  a  statesman  and  a  soldier,  h«  might  have 
been  renowned  as  the  most  expertmechaniciaii 
of  his  time.  He  delighted  in  thefaiventi<m  of 
extraordinary  engines,  which  exhiited  at  .onee 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions  aid  the  inge- 
nuity and  skill  with  which  he  cooli  carry  them 
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into  eflfect.  He  was  captivated  by  the  thought 
of  beooming  the  benefactor  and  patron,  rather 
than  the  master  of  Greece.  Athens  especially 
attracted  him  by  its  name,  and  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  in  so  many  points  congenial 
with  his  own.  He  aspired  to  the  glory  of  ac- 
complishing their  deliverance,  of  winning  their 
affection,  of  mljng  over  them  with  their  free 
consent.  Early  in  the  summer  of  807  he  set 
sail  from  Eph^os,  with  an  armament  of  260 
sail,  a  great  store  of  ammnnition,  and  a  trees- 
nre  of  6000  talents,  and  steered  direct  for  Ath- 
ens. 

It  was  now  more  than  ten  years  that  Athens 
had  remained  under  the  government  of  Deme- 
trius the  Phalerian,  who,  under  the  modest  title 
of  guardian,  with  the  Macedonian  garrison,  and 
the  fear  of  Cassander  to  Support  him,  in  fact 
exercised  unlimited  authority.  The  accounts 
which  remain  of  his  administration  would  be 
perplexing  from  the  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion they  present,  if  the  length  of  the  period 
during  which  his  rule  lasted  did  not  enable  us 
to  reconcile  them.  Demetrius  was  of  very  low, 
if  not  of  servile  origin  ;♦  yet  he  was  liberally 
educated,  was  a  hearer  of  Aristotle's  scholar, 
Theophrastus,  and  diligently  cultivated  rhet- 
oric, criticism,  historical  learning,  and  political 
philosophy.  He  was  an  agreeable  speaker,  an 
elegant  and  voluminous  writer.  It  was,  per- 
haps, by  his  literary  pursuits  that  he  first  reo* 
oomiended  himself  to  the  patronage  of  Cassan- 
der, who  was  so  warm  a  lover  of  Homer  that 
he  copied  out  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  his 
own  hand,  and  could  repeat  almost  every  verse ; 
and  one  of  the  measures  of  Demetrius  was  to 
revive  the  public  recitation  of  the  Homeric  po- 
ems in  a  new  form.t  For  some  time  after  his 
elevation  to  power,  he  appears  to  have  wielded 
it  moderately  and  wisely.  It  seems  as  if  he 
aspired  to  emulate  Solon  and  Pisistratus.  He 
introduced,  indeed,  no  fundamental  changes 
into  the  Constitution,  but  preserved  its  forms, 
while  he  enacted  many  laws,  of  which  Cicero 
and  other  impartial  judges  speak  with  great  ap- 
probation. He  adorned  the  city  with  usefbl,  if 
not  magnificent  buildings  ;t  he  raised  the  pub- 
lic revenue  to  the  same  amount  ^1200  talents) 
as  it  had  reached  during  the  administration  of 
Lycurgus.  A  very  surprising  proof  of  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  which  Athens  enjoyed  under  his 
sway^  is  afforded  by  a  census  which  he  took 
of  the  population,  probably  in  the  year  of  his 
archonship,  309,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Attica  contained  21,000  freemen,  10,000  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  the  prodigious  number  of 
400,000  slaves.    The  21,000  must  have  inclu- 

«  Clian,  y.  R ,  zii.,  43. 

T  Atheofftis,  xk.,  18.  See  Bode,  OMchichte  der  Hellen- 
tadMB  Diehtkonit,  i.,  p.  172. 

t  Kal  nPoffHon  lui  Karamcaait  i|€^c  r^  irdAnr.  Dioff. 
L«eit.  in  Demeti.  We  are  infonned,  indsed,  b^  Cicero, 
Do  Off.,  ii.,  15,  thit  Demetrins  censored  Perielee  Kir  having 
hid  oat  fo  lane  i  ram  on  the  Propylaa.  Bat  Schloeeer,  ii., 
Ufp.  118,  aad  URyten,  who  niboaritaea  to  hia  opinion,  baTo 
preaaed  thia  paatige  too  mach:  it  ia  not  claar  that  Dema- 
trJQa  ooodemned  templea,  portiooea,  and  theatrea,  or,  in 
mnatal,  eraiy  Uxd  or  expenditure  wfaidi  waa  not  to  pro- 
dnoa  aoaBa  iamedate  pioflt.    That  he  wai  avene  to  thaat- 


licai  ozhibitiou,  Cioero  doee  not  in  the  remoteat  denee 
kiaC ;  and  his  inititntion  of  the  Honerie  redtations  in  a 
dramatic  form  na«d  not  be  impated  to  panhnony.  His  pat- 
IMUM  of  M eoaacer  alao  bears  on  thia  qnestion. 

4  Which  waa  kcknowledged  evea  1^  hia  eaemjr  Demo- 
oliaraa.    FolyMiu,  zii.«  It. 


ded  all  the  citizens  who  were  debarred  from 
the  exercise  of  their  franchise  by  the  want  of 
the  requisite  qualification :  their  proportion  to 
the  rest  is  not  stated ;  but,  since  12,000  were 
excluded  by  Antipater's  regulation,  the  number 
of  slaves  possessed  by  the  remaining  9000  citi- 
zens, and  by  the  aliens,  must  have  been  enor- 
mous :  not  much  less,  it  would'  leem,  than 
twenty  to  each.  It  is  remarkable  that  sumptu- 
ary laws  were  among  the  acts  of  Demetrius, 
which  we  &id  mentioned.  He  limited  the 
nundber  of  guests  at  feasts,*  and,  to  check  the 
excessive  magnificence  which  was  displayed 
by  the  wealthy  at  funerals,  ordered  them  to  be 
celebrated  before  daylight.  He  himself  appears 
to  have  retained  the  early  simplicity  of  his 
habits  and  the  philosophical  frugality  of  his 
meals,  even  after  he  had  risen  to  his  high  sta- 
tion, but,  probably,  not  for  any  long  time. 

A  very  difierefit  picture  is  drawn  of  the  man 
and  his  administration  by  other  hands,!  but  ap- 
parently with  equal  fidelity.  The  time  came 
when  he  began  to  devote  but  a  small  part  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  all  passed  through 
his  hands,  to  public  purposes,  and  squandeied 
the  rest  in  extravagant  luxury.  In  the  costli- 
ness of  his  ordinary  banquets  he  surpassed  the 
Macedonian  grandees;  in  their  exquisite  ele- 
gance, the  effeminate  princes  of  Cyprus  and 
Phoenicia.  It  was  remarked  that  even  the 
floors  of  his  rooms  were  adorned  by  skilful  art- 
ists ;  that  his  guests  were  sprinkled  with  pre- 
cious ointments;  that  the  superfluity  of  his 
table  enabled  his  cook^-the  most  celebrated  of 
his  day — to  purchase  three  large  houses.  He 
betrayed  a  ridiculous  vanity  by  ^the  attention 
which  he  paid  to  his  personal  appearance.  The 
disciple  of  Theophrastus  was  not  ashamed  to 
colour  his  hair,  to  paint  his  cheeks,  to  wear  an 
artificial  smile ;  and,  unhappily,  this  weakness 
was  connected  with  sensual  passions,  which  he 
indulged  wiUiout  reserve,  at  the  expense,  not 
only  of  his  own  dignity,  but  of  the  peace  and 
honour  of  his  subjects.  He  became,  not  only 
in  the  political,  but  in  the  moral  sense,  t3nrant 
of  Athens. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  chauge. 
It  was  the  natural  effect  of  the  sudden  acquisi- 
tion of  power  and  wealth  on  a  man  of  undeci- 
ded character,  who  had,  probably,  fancied  him- 
self a  philosopher  while  he  seemed  destined  to 
an  humble  station,  but  found  his  desires  swell 
with  the  growth  of  his  fortune.  There  was, 
however,  another  cause  which  contributed  to 
stifle  his  better  dispositions,  and  to  make  him 
morQ  and  more  indiflfbrent  to  the  esteem  of  the 
wise  and  good.  The  forbearance  and  discretion 
which  he  showed  at  the  outset  probably  won 
the  hearts  of  the  Athenians,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prejudice  they  may  have  felt  against 
him  as  Cassander's  creature.  They  repaid  him 
with  extravagant  tokens  of  admiration  and 
gratitude.  Honours  of  all  kinds  had  become  so 
common,  that  only  very  gross  exaggeration 
could  render  them  significant.  Some  parasite 
of  the  assemb^  desired  a  new  distinction  for 
the  benefactor  of  Athens :  he  proposed  to  erect 
as  many  statues  in  honour  of  him  as  there  were 

*  To  thirty.  Athenana,  t1.,  46.  OfBcen  called  yvvof 
Kovifioi  had  power  to  enter  honses  and  count  the  guests ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Areopagqs  were  aaociatad  with 
tham  ia  thia  graTo  fanctioa* 

t  l>aria  in  Athensas,  zii.,  00. 
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daya  in  the  year ;  and,  in  less  than  300'  days, 
360  bronze  statues,  mostly  equestrian,  or  rep- 
resenting him  in  a  chariot,  attested  the  popular 
enthusiasm.  That  it  soon  cooled,  and  in  time 
was  followed  by  opposite  sentiments,  may  easi- 
ly be  conceived;  as  easily,  that  while  this 
change  was  taking  place,  the  voice  of  flattery 
grew  louder  than  ever,  and  that  his  vanity  and 
vices  were  humoured  with  more  studied  obse- 
quiousness. So,  in  the  year  when  he  filled  the 
office  of  archon — the  ninth  of  his  government-^ 
as  he  headed  the  Dionysiac  procession,  the  poet 
who  furnished  the  hymn  of  the  chorus  celebra- 
ted his  illustrious  birth  and  the  dazzling  radi- 
ance of  his  aspect.  When  this  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation was  added  to  that  of  pleasure,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  forgot  himself  more  and  more, 
and  wallowed  in  the  foulest  depths  qf  sensual- 
ity. Yet,  in  one  very  important  point,  he  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  deserve  praise :  his  admin- 
istration appears  to  have  been  quite  free  from 
the  stain  of  cruelty ;  he  continued,  it  seems,  to 
exercise  his  authority  mildly,  even  after  he  had 
become  conscious  that  the  people  were  weary 
of  it.*  We  have  already  seen  that  they  eager- 
ly listened  to  the  promises  of  Antigonus,  enter- 
ed into  a  secret  correspondence  with  him,  and, 
when  they  were  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
his  general,  Ptolemsus,  did  not  conceal  their 
wish  for  his  alliance,  and  forced  the  Phalerian, 
at  least  seemingly,  to  yield  to  it. 

They  were,  therefore,  quite  ready  to  receive 
the  son  of  Antigonus  with  the  heartiest  wel- 
come ;  though  las  appearance  was  so  little  ex- 
pected, that  a  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  which 
he  sent  forward  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet,  in 
the  direction  of  Salamis,  was  taken  for  one  of 
Ptolemy*s,  and  he  fouftd  the  harbours  aU  open.t 
He  entered  Piraeus,  and,  when  he  was  within 
hearinff  of  the  multitude  that  lined  the  shore, 
ordered  the  trumpet  to  sound  a  signal  for  si- 
lence and  attention.  The  herald  then  proclaim- 
ed that  his  father  had  sent  him  to  liberate  Ath- 
ens, to  expel  the  foreign  garrison,  and  to  re- 
store the  laws  and  ancient  Constitution.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  this  announcement 
was  heard  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Athenian  spectators.  The 
accounts  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  seem  hard- 
ly to  be  reconciled  with  each  other  as  to  the 
opposition  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  Phalerian  made  an  at- 
tempt to  defend  Pireus,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  retire  into  the  upper  city.  Plutarch  says 
that  his  troops  received  his  rival's  proclama- 
tion with  shouts  of  applause,  lowered  their 
shields,  and  invited  him  to  land ;  and  that  the 
Phalerian  forthwith  sent  envoys  to  treat  with 
the  conqueror.  It  is  certain  that  he  soon  be- 
came anxious  only  for  his  own  safety,  surren- 
dered the  city,  and  departed  under  an  escort  of 
lis  rival's  troops  to  Thebes,  which  he  hunself 
chose  as  the  place  of  his  retreat.  This  was  the 
end  of  his  political  career.  He  afterward  found 
rhelter,  patronage,  and  useful  occupation  at  Al- 
exandria, under  the  first  Ptolemy,  whom  he  did 
not  long  survive. 

*  The  &ble  (Fhasdnis,  r.  i.)  is  aUeged  br  Onaeit  tad 
Drojraen  u  a  proof  of  the  oontmiy,  bnt  ■areiy  neod  not  be 
eotwtraed  eo  ftjicUy :  and  Canander's  hatred  of  the  Athe- 
sians,  mentioned  by  Paiuaniae,  i.,  25,  7,  appoan  to  have 
been jproToked  hj  their  ezpnliion  of  his  euvcnior. 
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At  Athens,  after  his  departure,  he  was  for- 
mally impeached  and  condemned  to  death.  The 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  360  statues, 
which  were  destroyed  with  every  mark  of  ig- 
nominy ;  yet  one  was  preserved  in  the  Acrop- 
olis, at  the  request  of  Demetrius,*  who  did  not 
share  the  popular  resentment  against  his  name- 
sake. In  imitation  of  the  proceedings  which 
followed  the  expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
the  period  of  the  late  tyranny  was  designated 
as  the  Anomia  (lawlessness).  The  reaction 
made  itself  felt  in  a  very  wide  circle  of  the  Pha- 
lerian*s  political  friends.  Even  the  comic  poet 
Menander  was  involved  in  gteaX  danger  by  his 
patronage,  and  was  only  delivered  through  the 
intercession  of  Telesphorus,  the  nephew  of  An- 
tigonus. It  also  extended  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  might  have  been  supposed  still  more  se- 
cure from  the  efifects  of  a  political  revolution. 
A  law  was  passed — ^proposed  by  one  Sophodes, 
son  of  Amphicleides — forbidding  any  philoso- 
pher, under  pain  of  death,  to  open  a  school  at 
Athens  without  the  pennission  of  the  senate 
and  people.!  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  measure  was  aimed  chiefly  at  Theophras- 
tus,  the  master  of  Demetrius,  who  bad  distin- 
guished him  with  extraordinary  marks  of  fa- 
vour. The  influence  of  Theophrastus,  whose 
disciples  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  num- 
ber of  2000  at  one  time,  was  not  contemptible ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  philosophers,  who 
were  mostly  foreignera,  were  .generally  regard- 
ed— notwithstanding  the  noble  example  of  Xe- 
nocrates — as  devoted  to  the  Macedonian  as- 
cendency. It  must  have  been  on  this  ground 
that  Demochares,  who,  in  these  evil  times, 
showed  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  Ulnstnous 
uncle,  lent  his  support  to  the  measure.  The 
immediate  effect  was,  that  all  the  philosophera 
quitted  Athens.  Their  absence  was,  no  doubt, 
felt  as  a  privation  and  a  loss.  It  was  like  the 
suppression  of  a  univeraity.  In  the  course  of 
a  year  Sophocles  was  impeached  as  the  author 
of  an  illegal  proposition,  and,  though  defended 
by  Demochares,  was  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  a  penalty  of  five  talents.  The  law  was  con- 
sequently repealed,  and  the  philosophers  re- 
turned. 

Dionysius  was  not  so  easily  induced  to  sur- 
render Munychia  as  the  Phalerian  lud  been  to 
abandon  Athens ;  he  sustained  a  siqge  of  some 
days,  but  the  place  was  at  length  sionned,  his 
troops  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tie  himself 
was  taken  prisoner.  If  we  beliew  Plutarch, 
Demetrius  refused  to  enter  Athois  until  it 
should  have  been  completely  restored  to  liberty 
by  the  fall  of  Munychia,  and  during  the  interval 
occupied  by  the  siege,  made  himsdf  master  of 
Megara,  which,  it  seems,  was  only  saved  from 
plunder  by  the  intercession  of  thi  Atheaians. 
Possibly  he  may  have  invested  Megara,  and 
then  have  returned  to  reduce  Mmychia.  He 
dismantled  its  fortifications,  and  then  went  up 
to  the  city  and  presented  himself  tefore  the  as^ 
sembled  people.  He  announced  o  tbem  that 
henceforth  their  ancient  Gonstitttion  w«b  re- 
stored, and,  in  his  father^s  naoe,  promised 
them  a  present  of  160,000  bnshelsof  com,  and 
timber  for  100  galleys.  We  cainot  wonder 
at  the  transports  with  which  his  address 
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received ;  especially  as  in  the  champion  of  free- 
dom, the  mighty  chief,  who  had  come  with  so 
fonxiidablis  an  armament  to  execute  his  gen- 
erous purpose,  they  beheld  a  young  hero  of  no- 
ble person,  of  princely  carriagCi  and  a  counte- 
nance in  which  grace,  dignity,  and  spirit  were 
blended  with  a  peculiar  charm,  which  no  painter 
of  the  iage  was  able  to  portray.    Unhappily,  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  the  people  found 
sordid  and  mischievous  interpreters,  who  vied 
with  each  other  in  new  devices  of  abject  and 
fulsome  flattery,  which  degraded  those  who  of- 
fered it,  and  threw  ridicule  on  its  object.    It 
was  little  that  Demetrius  and  his  father  were 
now  saluted  with  the  title  of  kings,  which, 
though  they  had  never  claimed  it,  so  properly 
belonged  to  them;  that  two  new  tribes,  the 
Demetrias  and  the  Antigonias,  were  added  to 
the  ten  which  derived  their  names  from  the 
old  Attic  heroes,  and  that  the  council  was 
correspondingly  enlarged  to  the  number  of  600 ; 
that  the  name  of  the  month  Monychion  was 
altered  to  Demetrion,  one  of  the  days  called 
Demetrias  ;  and — as  it  was  known  that  the 
young  prince  loved  to  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween bis  own  person  and  character  and  those 
of  the  voluptuous  conqueror  Dionysus  —  the 
name  of  the  Demetria  substituted  for  that  of 
the  Dionysia.    It  was  not  much  that  the  di- 
vine honours,  which  Alexandisr  had  so  rudely 
exacted,  were  now  freely  conferred  on  Deme- 
trius and  Antigonus.    It  was  something  more 
that  they  were  consecrated  under  the  title  of 
the  Saviour  Gods ;  that  it  was  decreed  a  priest 
should  be  appointed  every  year  to  minister  at 
their  altars,  with  a  solemn  procession,  sacrifice, 
and  games,  and  that  his  name  should  be  insert- 
ed in  all  state  records  and  private  contracts  to 
mark  the  date,  instead  of  the  archon^s ;  Uiat 
their  images  should  be  woven  in  the  peplus 
borne  in  the  Panathenaic  procession,  together 
with  those  of  the  tutelary  deities ;  that  the  spot 
where  Demetrius  had  first  alighted  from  his 
chariot,  when  he  entered  the  city,  should  be 
hallowed  by  an  altar  dedicated — ^with  an  epi- 
thet, before  appropriated  to  the  chief  of  the  gods 
as  Lord  of  the  Thunderbolt — to  the  Descend- 
ing Demetrius.    Stratocles,  who,  on  this  occa- 
sion, tasked  his  ingenuity  to  exhibit  the  utmost 
extent  of  servile  impudence,  added  the  propo- 
sal, Ihat  all  ambassadors  sent  to  Demetrius  and 
Antigonus  should  bear  the  same  sacred  title 
which  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the  envoys 
who  conducted  the  public  sacrifices  to  the  Oljrm- 
pic  and  Pjthian  games.    This,  indeed,  was  an 
honour  which  had  already  been  bestowed  on 
Alexander,  and  Stratocles  was  obliged  to  yield 
the  palm  of  baseness  to  another  orator,  who 
moved  that  Demetrius,  as  often  as  he  risited 
Athens,  should  be  entertauied  with  the  sacred 
pomp  ordained  for  the  reception  of  Dionysus 
and  Demeter,  and  that  a  reward  should  be  as- 
signed to  the  person  who  should  celebrate  the 
festival  witk  the  greatest  magnificence.    Still, 
the  inventiTe  genius  of  the  time-serving  para- 
sites did  no;  flag,  and  afterward  suggested  still 
deeper  strains  of  adulation. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  any  opposition 
should  be  offered  to  such  proposals ;  nor  need 
it  be  doubted  that  they  were,  at  first,  carried 
with  a  certain  degree  of  shicere  enthusiasm. 
Tbey  were  not  the  less  pernicious  in  their  ef- 
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feet  on  the  character  of  the  people  and  of  De- 
metrius, and  on  the  cause  of  freedom,  which 
they  brought  into  contempt.  Demetrius,  how- 
ever, responded  to  them  by  fresh  marks  of  hon- 
our and  favour,  and  adhered  to  the  principle 
which  he  professed  at  the  beginning  of  his  en- 
terprise. He  listened  to  the  mediation  of  the 
Athenians — one  which  reflects  some  honour  on 
their  generosity — in  behalf  of  Megara,  protect- 
ed it  from  the  violenoe  of  his  soldiers  when 
they  were  about  to  plunder  it,  and  left  it  with- 
out a  garrison.  From  Megara  he  set  out,  ac- 
companied only  by  a  few  h'ght  troops,  on  an  ex- 
pedition, which  may  be  called  romantic,  after 
the  Greek  fashion,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cratesipo- 
lis,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  her  beauty.  He 
ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  for  the  interview, 
which,  it  seems,  she  had  granted  at  a  distance 
from  his  camp,  but  was  surprised  by  a  detach- 
ment from  Ptolemy*s  garrison  at  Sicyon  or  Co- 
rinth, and  narrowly  escaped  After  his  return 
to  Athens,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Athe- 
nians, he  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Euryd- 
ice,  a  descendant  of  Miltiades,  and  the  widow 
of  Ophelias,  one  of  Ptolemy's  ofilcers  who  had 
fallen  the  year  before  in  Africa.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  alienate  the  aflTections  of  the 
people  from  him  while  he  remained  at  Athens ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  was 
called  away  from  this  scene  of  cheap  and  doubt* 
ful  glory  to  a  new  field  of  harder  contests,  by 
oiders  from  his  father. 

Antigonus  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  en- 
gaged in  a  peaceftd  attempt  to  perpetuate  bis 
name  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  city  on  the 
Orontes,  which  he  called  Antigonia.  Here  he 
received  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  came  to  lay 
the  honours  which  had  been  decreed  to  him  at 
his  feet,  and  to  solicit  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  by  his  son  as  to  the  com  and 
timber.  He  granted  all  their  requests,  and  add- 
ed a  still  more  acceptable  present,  the  isle  of 
Imbros,  the  ancient  possession  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  it  seems  that  he  was  now  alarm- 
ed by  intelligence  of  Ptolemy*s  naval  prepara- 
tions, and  by  the  firm  hold  which  he  had  gained 
on  Cyprus,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
wrest  the  island  from  him.  He  therefore  order 
ed  Demetrius  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Greece 
as  well  as  he  could  in  a  congress,  and  then  to 
sail  away  with  all  speed  to  the  conquest  of  Cy- 
prus. Demetrius  was  loth  to  abandon  the  ca- 
reer which  be  had  just  so  brilliantly  begun. 
But  his  afiSsction  and  reverence  for  his  father — 
the  best  feature  in  his  character-^olways  over- 
powered eveiy  other  feeluig.  Before  his  de- 
parture he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  bribe 
Cleonidas,  Ptolemy's  commander,  to  evacuate 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  early  in  306  sailed 
away  with  his  armament  to  the  coast  of  Caria. 
Here  he  invited  the  Rhodions  to  take  a  part  in 
the  war  against  Ptolemy ;  but  their  commerce 
depended  too  much  on  their  connexion  with 
Egypt  to  render  such  a  step  advisable;  and 
they  adhered  to  the  neutrality  which  they  had 
hitherto  observed.  Demetrius,  dissembling  his 
resentment,  proceeded  towards  Cilicia,  and  hav- 
ing re-enforced  his  armament  with  fresh  ships 
and  men,  sailed  across  to  Cyprus.  His  aimy 
consisted  of  15,000  foot  and  400  horse ;  his  fleet, 
besides  the  transports,  amounted  to  about  180 
sail  of  ships  of  war :  all,  it  appears,  of  a  size 
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anknown  in  the  ancient  Greek  warfare,  and 
WTeral  capable  of  containing  between  9000  and 
3000  men.  Demetrius  delighted  in  the  contri- 
vance of  methods  bj  which  these  enormous  ma- 
chines might  be  moved  with  the  greatest  ease, 
so  as  to  te  equal  in  speed  to  the  lighter  ves- 
sels. Having  drawn  his  fleet  on  shore  near 
Carpasia,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  it, 
he  marched  towards  Salamis,  where  Menelaos 
awaited  him  with  a  fle^  of  sixty  sail,  and  all 
the  forces  he  bad  been  able  to  collect  from  his 
garrisons  in  the  island.  His  nnmbers  were  not 
mnch  inferior  to  those  of  Demetrius,  and  he 
ventured  a  battle,  in  which,  however,  he  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  iNrepaie  against  a  siege,  while  he  sent  for 
SQooonrs  to  Egypt. 

Demetrius  proceeded  to  invest  Salamts  by 
sea  and  land ;  but  the  [dace,  was  vigorously  de- 
fended, and  after  to  had  effected  a  breach  in 
the  wall,  his  machines  were  fired  in  the  night 
by  the  enemy ;  and  before  he  had  repaired  this 
kMs,  he  heard  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  come 
from  Egypt  with  an  annament  of  140  gaDeys, 
and  transports  bearing  not  less  than  lOjOOO 
troGpB.  Ptolemy,  on  his  arrrval  at  Citium,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Salamts,  sent  overiand  to 
Meaelaas,  ordering  him,  if  possible,  to  send  out 
his  gaOeys  to  join  the  fleet ;  but  Demetrius  an- 
ticipated this  movement,  and  when  he  sailed  to 
meet  Ptolemy,  left  ten  of  his  larger  vessels  un- 
der Antisthenes  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour.  Ptolemy  had  set  sail  by  night,  hoping 
to  surprise  the  enemy ;  hot  at  daybreak  he  saw 
them  drawn  up  for  action.  The  contending 
forces  were  so  nearly  equal  to  each  other,  that 
the  twochiefe  interchanged  messages  of  soorn- 
fill  defiance :  Pudemy,  Mding  Demetrius  sail 
away  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  overwhelmed,  and 
Demetrius  oflbring  to  permit  his  rival  to  with- 
•draw  on  condition  that  he  woukl  give  up  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyott.  The  battle  which  ensued 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history 
of  ancient  naval  warfare,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  forces  engaged,  as  for  the  skill  and  vak>nr 
of  the  combatants.  Demetrius  gained  a  com- 
plete victoiy.  Ptolemy  himself  escaped,  it  is 
said,  vrith  only  eight  galleys :  all  the  rest  of  his 
fleet  was  either  destroyed  or  taken.  Almost  sdl 
his  ftransporto  and  vessels  of  burden,  with  the 
troops,  the  anns,  the  engines,  the  treasure,  and 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  fefl  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Mene- 
bms  had  complied  with  PtoIemy*s  orders,  and 
sent  out  his  squadron  under  the  command  of 
Mencetius,  who,  after  a  hard  struggle,  forced 
Antisthenes  to  retire  and  seek  shelterfroon  the 
land  force.  But  he  came  too  late  to  take  a 
share  in  the  battto ;  and  we  may  suspect,  did 
not  escape  quite  unmolested,  as  Diodorus  rep- 
resents. According  to  another  account,  Mene- 
laos himself  fled  with  Ptolemy,*  but  it  seems 
to  be  better  attested  that  he,  not  kmg  after,  ca- 
pitulated, and  surrendered  Salamis,  with  all  his 
ships  and  men,  to  Demetrius. 

Demetrius,  on  thn  occasion,  displayed  the 
generosity  which  had  hitherto  tempered  his 
hostility  towards  Ptolemy.  He  sent  back  his 
brother  Mendaas,  his  son  Leontiscos,  and 
aeveral  other  prisoners  of  rank,  together  with 
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his  private  baggage,  and  household  servants* 
— ^retaining,    however,   his  mistress,   Lamia, 
a  celebrated  courtesan,  who  soon  acquired  a 
pernicious  and  degrading  influence  over  the  con- 
queror— and  honourably  interred  the  enemy's 
slain.    He  also  sent  1200  complete  suits  of 
armour,  at  once  a  trophy  and  a  present,  to  the 
Athenians.!    At  the  same  time,  he  despatched 
Aristodemos  the  Milesian,  to  carry  the  tidings 
of  this  signal  victory  to  his  father,  who,  aware 
of  Ptolemy's  movements,  was  waiting  with 
painful  anxiety  for  the  result.    Aristodemns, 
when  he  neared  the  land,  cast  anchor,  and  put 
off  in  a  skiff  to  the  shore,  and  proceeded  alone 
towards  the  palace  of  Antigonus,  who,  hearing 
of  his  arrival,  sent  some  of  his  attendants  to 
meet  him  and  learn  the  news.    But  the  wily 
Greek  preserved  an  obstinate  silence,  and  ad- 
vanced slowly,  with  composed  countenance,  in 
the  midst  of  the  inquiring  crowd,  towards  the 
palace  gate,  where  Antigonus  himself,  no  longer 
able  to  control  his  impatience,  had  come  out  to 
meet  him.    Aristodemns,  when  he  drew  near, 
addressed  him  in  a  loud  voice,  with  the  saluta- 
tion :   "  Hajl !  King  Antigonus :  we  have  de- 
feated Ptolemy  in  a  sea-fight,  and  are  masters 
of  Cyprus,  and  have  taken  near  17,000  prison- 
ers."  Antigonus  breathed  lighter,  and  playfully 
threatened  that  the  messenger,  who  had  kept 
him  so  long  on 'tenter-hooks,  should,  in  his 
turn,  wait  for  his  reward.    The  title,  however, 
with  which  Aristodemns  had  greeted  him  was 
not  the  least  agreeable  part  of  his  speedi.t    He 
had  long,  as  both  Aristodemas  and  Uie  Atheni- 
ans knew,  designed  to  assume  it.    It  had,  in- 
deed, become  almost  necessaiy  to  place  him  on 
an  equality  with  Seleucus,  who  had  already  re- 
ceived it  from  the  barbarians,  though  he  did  not 
exact  it  from  the  Greeks.    Antigonus  thought 
his  son's  victory  a  fit  occasion  to  unite  the 
name  with  the  substance  of  kingly  power,  and 
now  solemnly  assumed  the  diadem,  and  con- 
foned  the  same  dignity  on  Demeans,  wilom 
he  regarded  as  the  partner  of  his  throae.     The 
intercourse  between  the  father  and  the  son, 
from  first  to  last,  presented  the  pieaang  spec- 
tacle of  tender  auction,  playful  fanfliarity, 
without  breach  of  filial  respect,  and  labomided 
nratual  confidence.    The  example  of  Antigonus 
was  immediately  followed  by  Ptolemf — ^wtiose 
couitieis  were  eager  to  show  that  ftey  wrere 
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t  Om  m  iBcEaed  to  WMtutt  that  tb»ihMld« 
at  Ddphi,  aboot  wfak^  hj  the  dMiw  of 
metrias  was  to  b«  caosahitd,  were  a  pait  af  JUs 
tkn«gb  Flatardi  mentiaos  tbcai  eariier. 

tonfwm  (i,  456)  beliavaa  that  tte  aoaMantk 
deiMM  vaa  piaooaocnad  far  tkaaliieal  aibet.  Ba 
that  AnahMlMras  was  BoC,  as  ha  is  lep 
and  bf  aiodani  wiiten,  a  mlgar  paiasita,  baf  mm  af&rer  of 
high  laak  aad  traat.  Whj  ha  Aoold  wM  Beveiihete«s 
hmra  bean  an  anfal  Aattefer,  daea  aat  appetf.  But  Dnagr- 
aa&  wishea  to  caaaacl  this  loeiia  with  a  pacvlar  hjpntlMBia 
which  ha  has  fcraad  aboat  the  desifos  aad  iiatentians  of 
Aatigonaa.  He  taaecitea  that,  after  the  ezWcioB  of  ths 
rayat  fiunily,  Aattgoaoa  aaialaiBed  the  vaitjarth*  eai|n«v 
with  the  view  that  1m  hiaiself  jaight  ba  ded«ad  snrni  aw 
to  the  iracant  throae,  with  the  nninjiamw  vaiaaat  of  tha 
Maeedoaiaas,  aad  therefeiv  MMde  war  ca  Pafem/  aad  %ua 
other  TiTala,  who  iasiated  ca  rataiaiag-  the  atarea  eSfC^  bad 
aoiairad.  Bat whaiarar  aay  ba  the  irtaiaal|aiji>l»aliilHj  of 
thia  oaniectare.  It  is  iaipoesible  to  adapc  itwithoat 
better  hmerical  erideaea.  Aad  it  is  dilfirdt  to 
bow  the  Tictsfy  «f  Sakaia,  or  the  aalatatioi  of 
maa,  er  the  si  n  laiaaliwa  of  the  Mallifade  aiAatisoBia, 
the  decToe  of  the  Aiheaiaas,  covld  add  one  >i>  to  tha 
anrr  of  the  title  wbich  Aatiftaras  aaiaainit  if  it  i 
have  the  atear.*"  '  which  Drojeea 
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not  disheartened  by  his  defeat-^and  soon  after 
by  Lysimachus  and  Seleucns.  Cassander,  also, 
was  sainted  with  the  title  by  his  subjectSi  bat 
did  not  adopt  it  in  his  own  lettei^s.  The  title 
seems  to  have  made  no  change  in  the  habits  of 
any  of  the  new  kings,  at  least  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks.*  In  fact,  it  only  pro- 
claimed what  every  one  knew  before,  that  they 
held  their  dominions  in  their  oi^n  right,  and 
acknowledged  no  superior.  Cassander,  Poly- 
sperchon,  and  Antigonus,  h^d  removed  every 
pretender  to  a  more  legitimate  royalty.  The 
occurrence)  however,  visibly  marks  the  new 
period  which  had  succeeded  to  that  in  which 
Alexander's  successors  were  struggling  with 
each  other  in  the  name  of  his  empire  and  his 
bouse ;  and  it  was  a  little  relief  to  tlie  world 
that,  if  it  was  still  to  be  tormented  by  their  am- 
bition, it  was  no  longer  to  be  insulted  by  their 
empty  professions,  and  that  they  no  longer  af- 
fected to  be  anything  more  or  less  than  was 
equal  to  their  real  strength. 

Antigonus,  elated  by  bis  son's  victory,  believ- 
ed that  the  time  had  come  when  he  might  crush , 
Ptolemy,  and  resolved  to  invade  Egypt  without 
delay.  He  sent  for  Demetrius  Arom  Cyprus, 
and  collected  his  forces  at  Antigonia.  He  him- 
self took  the  command  of  the  army,  which  was 
composed  of  80,000  foot,  8O90  horse,  and  83 
elephants :  Betnetrius  was  to  conduct  the  fleet, 
160  ships  of  war  and  100  transports,  loaded 
with  ammunition,  along  the  coast  of  Sjrria.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  October  before  they  set 
out,  and  the  masters  of  the  fleet  warned  Antig- 
onus to  expect  a  change  of  weather  at  the  set- 
ting of  the  Pleiades,  which  was  only  eight  dajrs 
later.  But  he  hoped,  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  to  surprise  Ptolemy,  and,  reproach- 
ing them  with  cowardice,  gave  orders  to  pro- 
ceed. At  Gaza  he  ordered  his  troops  to  provide 
themselves  with  food  for  ten  days,  and  loaded  a 
great  number,  of  camels,  which  had  been  col- 
lected for  him  by  the  neig:hbouring  Arabs,  with 
com .  From  Gaza  Demetrius  pursued  his  course 
for  a  few  days  in  a  calm,  the  swifler  galleys 
towing  the  transports.  But  the  predictions 
which  Antigonus  had  slighted  were  exactly  ful- 
filled. The  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  suffered 
great  damage,  by  a  gale  from  the  north,  in 
which  miny  of  the  transports  were  lost ;  sev- 
eral of  the  war  galleys  were  driven  ashore  on 
the  swanpy  coast  near  the  city  of  Raphia,  and 
those  which  weathered  the  storm,  and  made 
their  way  as  far  as  Mount  Casius,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  were  obliged  to  remain 
at  anchor  there,  as  it  was  impossible  to  effect 
a  landing  .hrough  the  surf.  Nor  would  it  other- 
"wise  have  been  safe  on  a  hostile  coast.  Still, 
three  of  tie  larger  were  lost,  with  almost  all 
ibeir  crews,  and  the  rest  were  reduced  to  great 
distress  and  alarm,  as  their  supply  of  water  was 
spent,  whle  it  was  uncertain  how  long  they 
might  be  kept  at  sea.  The  wind  abated  in  time, 
and  soon  tiler  the  army  appeared  to  protect 
their  landhg,  and  to  afibrd  them  needful  re- 
freshment. 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  were  still 
to  come.  Ptolemy  was  as  well  prepared  for 
defence  as  he  had  been  against  Perdiccas.  The 
rewards  which  he  offereid  attracted  (naoy  de- 
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serters  from  the  enemys  camp.  Antigonus  wa« 
unable  to  cross  the  Nile,  and  Demetrius  was 
repulsed  in  two  attempts,  which  he  made  at 
different  points,  to  enter  it,  and,  alter  having 
suffered  fresh  loss  and  damage  from  another 
north  gale,  returned,  with  great  difiiculty,  to 
the  eastern  coast  to  join  his  father.  Antigonua 
had  calculated  on  the  effect  of  a  sudden,  weU- 
combined  attack ;  it  had  failed  in  all  points,  and 
he  was  not  prepared  for  a  longer  stay  in  the 
enemy's  country.  His  provisions  both  for  men 
and  beasts  were  nearly  consumed ;  and  it  can 
have  been  only  to  save  appearances  that  he  af- 
fected to  ask  the  opinion  of  his  council,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  remain,  or  to  defer  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  to  a  more  favourable  season. 
They  were  unanimous  in  the  recommendation 
to  retreat  with  all  possible  speed,  and  he  may 
have  thought  himself  fortunate  when  the  re- 
mains of  the  army  and  navy  were  brought  back 
in  safety  to  Syria.  Ptolemy  celebrated  bis  sec- 
ond deliveraoce,  which  seemed  to  ensure  him 
against  a  recurrence  of  this  danger,  by  sacrifi- 
ces and  feastings,  and  wrote  to  communicate 
his  success,  which  nearly  counterbalanced  the 
loss  of  Cyprus,  to  his  allies,  Seleucus,  Lysima- 
chus, and  Cassander. 

It  was  partly  to  console  himself  for  this  dis- 
aster, and  partly  to  punish  the  Rhodians  for 
their  refusd  to  co-operate  with  Demetrius  in 
the  invasion  of  Cyprus,  that  Antigonus  now  re- 
solved to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  The 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  Alexan- 
der's conquests^  especially  through  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria,  had,  it  seems,  been  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  Rhodes. 
It  had  now  for  many  years  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted peace.  After  Alexander's  death,  the 
Macedonian  garrison  was  expelled,  and  it  seema 
that  no  attempt  had  afterward  been  made  to 
compel  the  Rhodians  to  receive  another.  Their 
friendship  was  courted  by  all  the  rivals  who 
contended  for  the  empire.  Their  government 
was  a  polity  highly  extolled  by  the  ancients  for 
the  wisdom  of  its  institutions.  The  rulers,  at 
least,  had  the  prudence  to  conciliate  the  poorer 
class,  which  was  not  permitted  to  share  their 
political  privileges,  by  a  liberal  provision  for  its 
wants.  This  was  not  an  expedient  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose ;  it  was  a  heredlitaiy  usage, 
by  which  the  wealthy  had  always  contributed,  in 
a  manner  unknown  to  most  other  Greek  cities,  to 
the  relief  of  the  indigent.  Thus  exempt,  partly 
through  a  happy  combination  of  circumstances, 
partly  through  their  own  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, from  the  evils  of  war  and  civil  discord,  the 
Rhodians  had  actively  cultivated  all  the  resour- 
ces of  their  fertile  island  and  their  geographical 
position.  All  the  arts,  both  of  peace  and  war» 
were  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection 
among  them  that  they  anywhere  reached  in 
this  age.  The  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings which  adorned  the  city  was  hardly  equal- 
led in  any  part  of  Greece.  The  masterpieces 
of  sculpture  and  painting  which  they  could  boast 
of  preserved  and  enlarged  the  ancient  glory, 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  of  works  that  seemed  to 
live  and  move.  But  it  was  more  especially  in 
those  which  belonged  to  the  defence  of  the  city 
and  the  extension  of  its  maritime  power  that 
the  government  displayed  its  activitv  and  foro- 
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thought.  No  other  Greek  city  could  exhibit 
arsenals,  armories,  magazines,  and  engines, 
comparable  to  those  of  Rhodes.  The  vigilant 
attention  paid  to  the  navy  was  indicated  by  a 
law  forbidding  the  common  people,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  enter  the  dockyards.*  It  had  been 
continually  gaining  strength  with  the  extension 
of  trade ;  and  the  Rhodians  had  felt  themselves 
able  to  undertake  alone  the  task  of  suppressing 
the  pirates  who  had  long  infested  the  Grecian 
waters,  and  who  appear  to  have  grown  more 
numerous  and  insolent  in  the  confusion  which 
followed  Alexander's  death ;  and  they  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  cleared  the  sea  of  this  pest. 

In  the  contests  of  Alexander's  successors  it 
had  been  the  object  of  their  policy  to  preserve 
neutrality.  They  had,  indeed,  the  greatest  need 
of  Ptolemy's  friendship ;  for  it  was  from  Egypt 
they  drew  their  chief  supply  of  com,  and  with 
Alexandria  that  they  carried  on  their  most 
profitable  commerce ;  but  they  had,  also,  reason 
to  fear  the  enmity  of  Antigonus,  and  had  en- 
deavoured, as  we  have  seen,  to  conciliate  him 
by  ready  compliance  with  all  his  demands  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  naval  preparations.     Af- 
ter their  refusal  to  aid  Demetrius  against  Ptol- 
emy, Antigonus  sent  a  squadron  to  intercept  all 
vessels  sailing  between  Rhodes  and  Egypt ; 
and  when  the  Rhodians  forced  it  to  withdraw, 
interpreted  this  defensive  measure  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  threatened  them  with  his  ven- 
geance.   In  the  spring  of  305  he  prepared  to 
execute  these  threats,  and  collected  an  arma- 
ment for  the  siege  of  the  city.    It  was  in  vain 
that  the  Rhodians  attempted  to  soothe  him  by 
flattering  decrees,  that  they  humbly  besought 
him  not  to  force  them  to  break  their  treaty  with 
Ptolemy,  who  had  never  injured  them.    Their 
envoys  were  dismissed  with  a  stem  reply,  and 
l>rought  back  so  alarming  a  description  of  the 
preparations  of  Demetrius,  who  was  charged 
with  the  expedition,  that,  for  a  time,  the  firm- 
ness of  the  government  gave  way ;  they  offered 
to  submit,  and  to  join  Antigonus  in  his  war 
against  Ptolemy.    When,  however,  Demetrius 
demanded  a  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens 
as  hostages,  and  that  his  fleet  should  be  admit- 
ted into  the  haittour,  they  saw  that  they  must 
expect,  not  an  aUy,  but  a  master,  and  prepared 
foi  the  inevitable  straggle.    They  sent  embas- 
sies to  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander, 
for  succour,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  called  forth 
all  their  domestic  resources.  Be^des  their  own 
citizens,  they  armed  as  many  as  they  could  of 
the  resident  aliens ;  and  compelled  those  who 
were  not  able  or  willing  to  serve  to  quit  the 
city.    The  number  enlisted — 6000  citizens  and 
1000  strangers — seems  smaller  than  might  have 
been  expected.     But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  poorer  class  was  employed  in  the 
navy.    On  the  other  hand,  arms  were  given, 
also,  to  the  slaves — ^whose  number  is  not  re- 
ported— and  it  was  decreed  that  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  should  be  emancipa- 
ted, and  the  price  paid  to  their  owners  by  the 
treasury ;  and  the  wise  and  beautiful  Athenian 
law — by  which  those  who  fell  in  battle  were 
honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  their  parents 
and  chUdren  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
state,  their  daughters  portioned,  and  the  orphan 
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youths,  when  they  came  to  age,  presented  each 
with  a  suit  of  armour,  and  crowned  at  the  Dio- 
nysiac  festival — was  adopted,  as  an  extraordi- 
nary excitement,  for  this  emergency.  All  ranks 
were  animated  with  equal  ardour,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  voluntary  contributions,  of  money, 
skill,  or  labour,  to  the  common  cause.  Deme- 
trius crossed  over  from  the  port  of  Loryma,  on 
the  coast  of  Caria,  with  an  armament  that  almost 
covered  the  intervening  channel :  200  ships  of 
war,  more  than  170  transports,  bearing  nearly 
40,000  infantry,  besides  a  body  of  cav^ry,  and 
of  the  pirates  lately  conquered  by  the  Khodi- 
ans,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service,  and 
an  immense  store  of  arms  and  engines ;  at- 
tended by  about  1000  vessels  laden  with  pro- 
visions. He  encamped  nearly  within  bowshot 
of  the  walls,  felling  the  trees,  and  demolishing 
the  buildings  in  the  outskirts,  to  form  a  triple 
palisade  round  his  camp,  and  constructed  a 
new  harbour  close  to  the  great  port,  sufficient 
to  contain  his  huge  fleet.  One  of  his  first  o^ 
orations  was  to  send  a  detachment,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  pirates,  whose  bitter  enmity  ren- 
dered them  fittest  for  this  service,  to  spread 
devastation  over  the  island. 

So  began  this  siege  of  Rhodes,  not  less  mem- 
orable than  those  of  1480  and  1522  for  the  en- 
ergy displayed  on  both  sides ;  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting as  the  successful  straggle  of  a  free 
people  against  a  fearfully  superior  physical 
force.  The  details  might  have  filled  an  enter- 
taining volume.  Demetrius  first  directed  his 
attack  on  the  side  of  the  harbour,  hopirg  to  ex- 
clude the  enemy  from  the  sea.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  the  point  of  t^e  mole,  where  he 
landed  400  of  his  troops,  and  then  proceeded  to 
batter  the  walls  with  stones  of  enormous  weight, 
hurled  by  his  terrible  floating  engines.  But 
though,  afler  an  assault  which  lasted  ei^t  days, 
he  effected  a  breach,  he  was  repulsed  with  so 
much  loss  and  damage  as  to  be  forced  :o  retire 
into  his  own  harbour  to  repair  his  shattered 
vessels  and  machines.  After  an  interval  of 
seven  days  he  renewed  the  attack.  Again  his 
floating  batteries  played  upon  the  wall:  others 
kept  the  ships  of  the  besieged  at  a  di^nce  by 
a  shower  of  fire,  whUe  a  palisade,  corered  by 
plates  of  iron,  mounted  on  a  strong  raft,  ward- 
ed off  their  missUes.  The  danger  was  iressing : 
the  prytanes  made  a  fresh  appeal  to  tie  spirit 
of  their  countrymen,  which  was  met  vith  new 
enthusiasm.  A  band  of  volunteers  manned 
three  of  the  best  ships,  and  put  out,  ason  a  for- 
lorn hope,  to  attack  the  iron  palisade  and  the 
floating  machines  behind  it.  After  a  lard  com- 
bat, their  desperate  valour  forced  its  way 
through  every  obstacle,  sank  three  ef  the  en- 
gines,  took  one  of  his  ships,  and  put  lie  rest  to 
flight.  His  admiral,  Execestus,  with  aime  other 
officers,  was  wounded,  and  made  prisoner. 
Demetrius  caused  another  machine  x>  be  con- 
structed, of  thrice  the  height  and  bresdth  of  the 
former.  But  it  was  sunk  by  a  suddm  gale  as 
it  was  moving  towaxds  the  mouth  <f  the  bar- 
hour,  and  the  besieged  took  advantige  of  the 
confusion  which  ensued  to  make  £  sally,  by 
which  they  recovered  the  point  of  thcmole,  and 
forced  the  400  men  left  there  to  lay  cown  their 
arms.  Shortly  after  this  victory,  liey  were 
farther  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  i^^nforce- 
ment  of  160  men  from  Crete,  and  M  sent  by 
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Ptolemy,  partly  citizens  of  their  own,  who  had 
entered  into  his  service. 

These  disasters — which  probably  could  not 
have  been  repaired  before  the  approach  of  win- 
ter would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  renew 
the  attempt  on  the  harbour— determined  Deme- 
trius to  change  his  plan  of  operations,  and  to 
assault  the  city  on  the  land  side,  where  he 
would  be  less  subject  to  mischances,  would 
have  fewer  obstacles  to  encounter,  and  might 
give  free  range  to  his  boldest  conceptions.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  preparations  for  the  second  stage 
of  the  siege  were  on  a  scale  far  surpassing  all 
that  he  had  hitherto  devised.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  an  Athenian  engineer,  named  Epima- 
chus,  he  now  built  his  celebrated  machine,  call- 
ed, with  a  prognostic  which  happily  failed,  the 
Helepolis  (city  taker).  It  was  a  square  wooden 
tower  of  150  feet  high,  divided  into  nine  stories, 
commnnicating  by  stairs  with  each  other,  and 
furnished  with  apertures  in  front  for  the  dis- 
charge of  missiles  of  every  kind.  The  three 
exposed  sides  were  sheathed  with  iron.  The 
tower  moved  on  eight  wheels,  so  contrived  as 
to  adroit  of  a  change  in  its  direction.  When  it 
was  stored  and  manned  for  action,  the  labour 
of  3400  men — the  strongest  in  the  camp — was 
required  to  set  it  in  motion.  The  Helepolis  had 
two  worthy  companions  in  a  pair  of  battering- 
rams,  each  150  feet  long,  and  requiring  1000 
men  to  propel  it,  and  armed  with  a  beak  like 
that  of  a  ship  of  war.  Thirty  thousand  work- 
men were  employed  in  these  preparations,  which 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  besieged  were  no  less  actively  engaged  in 
measures  of  precaution  against  the  impending 
danger.  They  built  a  new  inner  wall,  parallel 
to  that  which  was  threatened,  and,  having  no 
other  materials,  pulled  down  their  theatre  and 
the  adjacent  houses,  and  even  some  of  their 
temples,  not  without  a  solemn  vow  to  restore 
them  in  better  condition,  if  the  city  was  pre- 
served. 

Daring  this  interval  they  sent  out  nine  gal- 
leys to  intercept  the  transports  which  were 
bringing  provisions  or  ammunition  for  the  be- 
siegers. The  squadron  divided  itself  into  three, 
which  cruised  in  various  directions  ;  all  did 
great  danage  to  the  enemy,  and  returned  with 
valuable  prizes.  Among  these  was  a'  galley 
containing  a  quantity  of  royal  apparel,  with 
other  presents  and  letters  from  Phila  to  her 
husband.  Menedemus,  the  captor,  ^sent  the 
precious  cargo  to  Ptolemy ;  and  Demetrius,  it 
is  said,  complained  that  the  letters,  at  least,  had 
not  been  celivered  to  him  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  terribfe  earnestness  of  the  conflict,  the  feel- 
ing which  prevailed  between  the  parties  was 
rather  one  of  generous  rivalry  than  of  implaca- 
ble animosity.  Demetrius,  as  he  made  his  ap- 
proaches, had  found,  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  a 
picture  of  Protogenes,  painted  by  order  of  the 
state.  It  tiad  occupied  the  artist  seven  years, 
and  only  wanted  the  finishing  touches.  The 
Khodians  sent  an  embassy,  nol  to  recover,  but 
to  intercece  for  the  picture ;  and  Demetrius  an- 
swered, thit  he  would  rather  destroy  his  father's 
statues.  3n  the  other  hand,  a  proposal  which 
vas  made  in  the  Rhodian  assembly,  to  pull 
down  the  statues  of  Demetrius  and  Antigonus, 
ivas,  it  is  said,  indignantly  rejected ;  nor  was 


any  change  made  in  the  honours  paid  to  them 
before  the  war. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  304,  the  Helepolis 
and  its  gigantic  escort  were  ready  to  take  the 
field.    A  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  was 
levelled  for  their  approach  ;  and,  together,  they 
faced  a  part  of  the  wall  which  included  seven 
towers.    The  Rhodians,  it  is  said,  had  been 
persuaded  by  an  engiqeer  of  Aradus,  named 
Callias,  that  he  would  be  able,  by  a  contrivance 
which  he  exhibited  to  them  in  a  model,  to  carry 
away  any  of  the  enemy's  engines  and  hoist  it 
over  the  wan  into  the  city ;  and  they  were  even 
induced  to  dismiss  their  state  engineer,  Diogne- 
tns,  and  to  appoint  Callias  in  his  room.    But  he 
was  now  obliged  to  confess  that  to  transport 
the  Helepolis  through  the  air  was  an  under- 
taking beyond  his  means.    Diognetus,  we  are 
informed,  resumed  his  station,  and  contented 
himself  with  an  attempt  to  convert  the  ground 
over  which  the  ponderous  machines  were  to 
pass  into  a  swamp.*  But  the  delay  thus  caused 
appears,  at  least,  not  to  have  lasted  long.    De- 
metrius, however,  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  bat- 
tering engines :  before  they  were  brought  up, 
he  began  a  mine,  which  might  have  spared  him 
farther  trouble,  if  the  besieged  had  not  been  ap- 
prized of  it  by  a  deserter,  when  it  had  been  car- 
ried very  nearly  into  the  city.    They  immedi- 
ately dug  a  trench  parallel  to  the  wall  which 
was  in  danger,  and  opened  a  countermine, 
which  arrested  the  enemy's  progress.    Deme- 
trius attempted  to  bribe  the  Milesian,  Athe- 
nagoras,  who  commanded  in  the  countermine,  to 
admit  his  troops  into  the  city ;  but  Athenagoras 
disclosed  his  overtures  to  the  Rhodians,  and 
enabled  them  to  capture  an  officer  of  high  rank 
who  was  sent  to  examine  the  passage.    The 
main  hope  of  Demetrius,  therefore,  still  rested 
in  the  effect  of  his  machines.    They  were  be- 
ginning to  shake  the  walls,  when  an  embassy 
came  from  Cnidus  to  offer  its  mediation ;  and 
Demetrius  consented  to  a  suspension  of  hostili 
ties.    But  the  negotiation  proved  fruitless :  the 
assault  was  renewed,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
towers  fell.    At  this  crisis  the  public  despond- 
ency was  a  little  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  a 
supply  of  com  from  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and 
Lysimachus.    The  besieged  made  an  attempt 
in  the  night  to  fire  the  enemy's  engines,  which, 
though  it  failed,  did  great  damage  to  them; 
and,  while  they  were  under  repair,  built  a  third 
inner  wall  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  opened 
a  new  trench  to  cover  the  part  which  had  fallen 
in.  During  this  interval  their  spirits  were  again 
raised  by  a  naval  victory,  in  which  they  cap- 
tured several  vessels  of  the  pirates,  and  their 
chief,  Timocles.    But  the  assault  was  soon  re- 
newed, and  the  breach  widened,  so  that  Deme- 
trius began  to  consider  it  practicable,  though  he 
had  not  been  able  to  dislodge  the  besieged  from 
a  tower  which  remained  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins.    At  this  juncture  they  received  a 
fresh  supply  of  corn,  and  a  re-enforcement  of 
1500  men,  from  Ptolemy;  and,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  an  embassy  came  to  the  camp  of 
Demetrius,  of  more  than  fifty  envoys,  sent  by 
Athens  and  other  Greek  states,  to  induce  him 
to  make  peace  with  the  Rhodians.   It  would  be 
unjust  to  suppose  that  the  gallant  efforts  of  the 
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Rhodians  excited  no  sympathy  in  Greece,  and 
suggested  no  reflections  on  the  nature  of  that 
independence  which  was  to  he  protected  by  the 
besieger  of  Rhodes.  But  the  main  motive,  as 
well  as  the  pretext,  of  the  embassy,  appears  to 
have  been  the  state  of  Greece,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  its  deliverer,  was  again  threatened 
by  Cassander.  Possibly  it  was  also  known  that 
their  mediation  would  not  be  unacceptable  to 
Demetrius.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  already 
conceived  strong  misgivings  as  to  the  issue  of 
bis  enterprise,  and  regretted  that  he  had  em- 
barked in  it,  and  would  have  been  content  to 
withdraw  from  it  if  he  could  have  done  so  with- 
out dishonour.  He  therefore  consented  to  a 
truce  for  the  purpose  of  ne^tiation ;  but  still 
bis  demands  were  higher  than  the  Rhodians 
could  grant,  and  the  treaty  was  again  broken 
off.  Demetrius  then  prepared  for  what  he 
probably  foresaw  would  be  his  last  attempt,  to 
take  the  city  by  storm.  He  made  it  in  the  night, 
trusting  rather  to  the  effect  of  surprise  than  to 
force.  His  plan  was  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  besieged  by  a  demonstration  of  a  general 
attack  on  the  side  both  of  the  land  and  the  sea, 
while  a  select  body  of  about  1500  troops,  under 
Alcimus  and  Mantias,  having  approached  under 
cover  of  the  night,  made  their  entrance  through 
the  breach.  The  plan  succeeded  so  far,  that 
Alcimus  and  Mantias  penetrated  into  the  city, 
and  took  op  a  position  on  the  site  of  the  de- 
molished theatre,  while  cries  of  alarm  crossed 
each  other  in  all  directions.  We  know  not  to 
whom  in  particular  the  honour  belongs,  that  he 
remained  calm  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  per- 
ceived the  enemy's  design,  and  sent  orders  to 
all  quarters  to  keep  the  men  to  their  posts  on 
the  walls,  while  a  select  band,  reserved  for 
such  emergencies,  and  now  re-enforced  by  the 
Egyptian  auxiliaries,  engaged  the  division  of 
Alcimus  and  Mantias.  A  hard  combat  ensued, 
which  grew  more  and  more  unequal,  as  the 
Rhodians  were  continually  strengthened  by 
fresh  succours,  while  none  came  to  the  enemy. 
The  assailants  were  at  length  forced  to  retreat, 
and  most  of  them  were  killed  or  taken.  Their 
two  leaders  themselves  were  among  the  slain, 
though  Alcimus,  an  Epirot  of  gigantic  strength, 
wore  a  corselet  of  Cyprian  steel,  virhich  was 
proof  against  a  dart  from  a  catapult.  The 
Rhodians  lost  their  prytanis  Demoteles,  perhaps 
the  hero  to  whose  presence  of  mind  they  were 
indebted  for  their  victory. 

Notwithstanding  this  repulse,  Demetrius  still 
professed  his  intention  to  continue  the  siege. 
But  if  he  was  not  weaiy  of  it  himself,  his  fa- 
ther perceived  that  it  was  interfering  with 
more  important  objects,  and  might  lead  to  dis- 
astrous consequences ;  and  he  Erected  his  son 
to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  he  could. 
Demetrius  only  waited  for  an  opportunity,  and 
one  was  soon  after  presented  by  the  arrival  of 
envoys  from  Ptolemy  and  the  iEtolians,  who 
came  for  the  same  purpose.  Ptolemy — ^it 
seems  with  a  friendly  motive— counselled  the 
Rhodians  to  accept  any  tolerable  conditions 
from  AntigOnus.  The  iEtolians  appear  to 
have  been  impelled  by  their  hostility  to  Cas- 
sander. Both  the  parties,  perhaps,  made  some 
concessions  which  they  had  before  refused. 
The  Rhodians  were  allowed  to  retain  their  in- 
dependence, the  sole  occasion  of  the  long 


struggle.    They  consented,  indeed,  to  entet 
into  dliance  with  Antigonus,  but  were  neithei 
to  receive  a  garrison  nor  to  be  forced  to  joio 
in  any  expedition  against  Ptolemy.    On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  to  deliver  a  hundred 
hostages,  whom  Demetrius  might  select,  ex- 
cept persons  in  office.    This  was  not  the  de- 
mand which  had  roused  their  resistance.  De- 
metrius retired  from  the  siege  in  which  he  had 
now  been  engaged  a  whole  year,  after  an  im- 
mense loss  of  treasure  and  life,  without  any 
compensation  but  the  equivocal  title  of  Polior< 
cetes  (the  besieger) ;  though  it  was  more  prop. 
erly  applied  to  him  than  the  name  of  Helepolia 
to  his  baMed  engine.    To  the  Rhodians  there 
remained  the  consciousness  of  heroic  efforte 
in  a  noble  cause,  crowned  with  glorious  suc- 
cess;  and  the  pleasing  duty  to  fulfil  theii 
vows  to  the  gods  and  testify  their  gratitude  to 
their  benefactors.    The  tiieatre  and  temples 
rose  again  in  more  than  their  former  beauty; 
statues  were  erected  in  honour  of  Cassander 
and  Lysimachus.    To  Ptolemy  something  more 
was  felt  to  be  due.    It  is  oiUy  surprising  that 
the  Athenian  flattery  of  Demetrius  did  not  di- 
vert them  from  the  thought ;  but  they  oUained 
permission  from  the  oracle  of  Ammon  to  con- 
fer divine  honours  on  Ptolemy,  and  consecra- 
ted a  piece  of  ground  enclosed  by  a  portico,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Ptolemaeum.    Their  con- 
cluding transaction  with  Demetrius  was  a  sin- 
gular exchange  of  courtesy.    Before  be  sailed 
away,  they  requested,  and,  it  seems,  obtained 
some  of  his  engines,  as  monuments  of  his 
power,  and — though  this  may  have  been  only 
in  their  thoughts — of  their  own  gallantry. 

While  Demetrius  was  wasting  bis  time  and 
strength  against  Rhodes,  Cassander  bad  been 
making  great  progress  in  the  conquest  of  nor- 
thern Greece,  and  obtained  possession  of  Co- 
rinth, which  he  consigned  to  the  care  >f  Prep- 
elaus,  and  had  laid   siege   to  Athens;  and 
Polysperchon  had  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  Achaia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis.     D^iethus 
only  waited  to  collect  his  forces,  an4  sailing 
direct  to  Euboea,  entered  the  Euripus  with  a 
fleet  of  330  sail — ^including,  perhaps,  t^  trans- 
ports— and  a  numerous  army.     He  expelled 
the  Bceotian  garrison  from  Chalcis,  ud  par- 
sued  Cassander,  who,  on  the  news  o:  his  ap- 
proach,- had  raised  the  siege  of  Atheni  and  re- 
treated northward  as  far  as  the  Sp«rcheius. 
Near  Thermopylae,  it  seems,  an   action  took 
place  hereon  them,  in  which  Cassaider  was 
defeated,  Heradea  surrendered  to  the  conquer- 
or, and  6000  Macedonians  deserted  to  lim.    On 
his  return  he  received  the  submission  cfthe  Bce- 
otian towns,  and  as  he  entered  Attics  reduced 
PhyU  and  Panactum,  which  were  stfi  bdd  by 
Cassander*s  garrisons.    These  were  the  pres- 
ents— ^perhaps  not  less  acceptable  thai  the  com 
and  timber— with  which  he  greeted  tie  Atheni- 
ans.   If  his  presence  did  not  awaken  the  same 
feelings  as  before,  it  was  hailed  wih  an  ap- 
pearance o(  even  warmer  enthusiasm    It  was, 
indeed,  diflicult  to  invent  new  honouB  lor  him 
which  could  seem  greater  than  thoie  he  bad 
already  received ;  but  the  flatterers  imagined 
that  he  might  be  gratified  with  the  px>&natioo 
of  what  still  remained  most  venerajle  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  deoieed  tlial 
the  Opisthodomus,  the  hinder  cell  oi  the  Fv- 
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thenon,  should  be  assigned  as  his  lodging. 
But  the  chann  of  novelty  was  past ;  and  he  be- 
gan- to  be  sickened  with  the  incense  so  prodi- 
gally offered.  It  might  seem  impossible  to  in- 
sult a  people  which  had  so  far  lost  all  respect 
for  itself;  and  Demetrius,  perhaps,  did  not 
think  that  he  was  giving  offence  when  he 
made  the  freest  use  of  its  hospitality,  and  pol- 
luted the  sacred  dwelling  by  scenes  of  the 
coarsest  debauchery.  'Die  most  notorious 
courtesans  of  the  day  were  the  most  decent, 
the  least  infamous  of  the  inmates  with  whom 
he  shared  the  temple  of  the  virgin  goddess,  his 
elder  sister,  as  he  was  used  to  call  her ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  people  did  not  shudder  at  this 
desecration  of  their  Holy  of  Holies.  On  the 
contrary,  the  men  who  assumed  to  be  its  or- 
gans went  still  a  step  farther,  and  proposed 
temples,  and  libations,  and  peeans,  for  his  fa- 
vourite mistresses  and  his  vilest  parasites ;  a 
species  of  flattery,  however,  in  which  the  The- 
bans,  it  seems,  had  already  led  the  way.*  De- 
metrius himself  was  surprised  rather  than 
ideased  at  the  excess  of  their  servility.  It  hurt 
ius  self-complacency  to  find  himself  the  cham- 
pion and  protector  of  so  degenerate  a  race ; 
and  he  was  heard  to  complain  that,  in  his  day, 
there  was  no  Athenian  left  who  possessed  any 
vigour  or  dignity  of  soul. 

Yet  indications  were  not  wanting  which 
might  have  convinced  him  that  feelings  still 
survived  on  which  he  was  recklessly  trampling, 
and  which,  though  they  might  be  stifled,  did  not 
cease  to  suflfer ;  that  there  were  men  still  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  Athenians,  who  were  pain- 
iiiUy  conscious  of  the  public  ignominy.  A 
youth  named  Cieenetus,  whose  father  had  in- 
durred  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  obtained  a  writ- 
ten order  from  Demetrius  that  it  should  be  re- 
mitted. The  order  was  obeyed ;  yet  for  a  mo- 
ment the  spirit  of  the  people  seemed  to  revive, 
and  a  decree  was  ^ssed  that  no  citizen  should 
present  a  letter  from  Demetrius.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  became  known  that  the  king  had  ex- 
pressed vehement  indignation  at  this  faint  out- 
break of  the  manly  spirit  which  he  aflTected  to 
regret,  and  Stratocles  flew  to  his  post.  He 
alanned  the  people  with  a  picture  of  the  conse- 
quences that  might  follow  from  this  rash  step, 
and  procured  a  decree,  by  which  its  authors 
were  condemned  to  death  or  banishment,  with 
a  declaration  which  recognised  the  principle  of 
Anaxarchus ;  that  whatever  King  Demetrius 
should  command  was  agreeable  to  piety  and 
justice.  There  were  still  some  bold  enough  to 
say  that  Stratocles  must  be  out  of  his  senses 
to  propose  such  extravagant  decrees.  But 
Demochares — ^who  knew  that  he  was  richly  re- 
warded by  Demetrius  for  his  infamous  services 
— remarked  that  he  would  not  be  in  his  senses 
if  he  were  not  out  of  them,  f  This  sarcasm  on 
a  creature  of  Demetrius,  touching,  as  it  did,  a 
secret  of  state  policy,  could  not  be  forgiven ;  a 
pretext  was  soon  found  on  which  he  himself 
was  condemned  to  exile. 

So  the  winter  passed  away ;  with  the  return 
of  spring  (803)  Demetrius  started  with  his 
usual  alacrity  from  the  lap  of  pleasure,  and 
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again  took  the  field.  His  first  object  was  to 
recover  Peloponnesus  from  Cassstnder,  Poly- 
sperchon,  and  Ptolemy.  The  order  of  his 
operations  is  subject  to  much  doubt;  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  his  first  attempts 
were  directed  against  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 
He  had  ahready,  the  year  before,  made  him- 
self master  of  Cenchree,  and  this  seems  to 
have  suggested  a  stratagem  by  which  he  sur- 
prised Sicyon.  It  appears  that  he  advanced  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  Isthmus,  and  then 
retreated  with  the  main  army  to  Cenchres, 
where  he  seemed  to  abandon  himself  entirely 
to  pleasure.  But  he  had  left  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  Diodorus,  with  orders  to  move 
suddenly  on  Sicyon  from  the  side  of  Pellene ; 
the  fleet,  or  squadron,  which  lay  in  the  Corisr 
thian  Gulf,  was  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to 
appear  before  the  harbour;*  Smd  he  himseli^ 
after  a  proper  interval,  set  out  with  the  rest  of 
his  forces  to  support  them.  Diodorus,  by  a 
sudden  night  attack,  had  taken  the  lower  city ; 
but  the  garrison  made  good  their  retreat  to  tke 
citadel.  Notwithstandmg  its  strength,  the  gov- 
ernor, Philippus,  either  terrified  by  the  be- 
sieger's engines  or  won  by  his  gold,  surren- 
dered to  Demetrius  on  condition  that  the  gar- 
rison should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Egypt. 
Demetrius  then  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to 
abandon  the  lower  town,  and  to  transfer  their 
dwellings  to  the  tabl&-mount  on  which  the  cit- 
adel stood,  which,  from  the  steepness  of  its 
sides,  afiforded  the  advantages  of  a  natural 
stronghold,  while  the  abundance  of  water,  and 
the  elevated  position,  rendered  it  a  more  agree- 
able residence.  Demetrius  ra^ed  the  old  town 
to  the  ground,  and  the  new  one  was  carried 
rapidly  forward  by  the  labour  of  his  troops.  It 
was  for  some  time  called  after  him  Demetrias, 
and  the  inhabitants,  delighted  with  the  change 
in  their  situation,  for  which  they  willingly  re- 
signed the  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
honoured  him  with  annu^  games  and  sacrifices 
as  their  founder.  Their  gratitude  was  the  live- 
lier, as  he  left  no  garrison  behind  him.  He  then 
turned  his  arms  against  Corinth.  Here  he  had 
partisans  within,  one  of  whom  admitted  his 
troops  by  night  through  a  postern  into  the  city. 
The  garrison  continued  to  hold  the  two  dta- 
dels,  the  Sisypheum  and  the  Aerocorinthus ; 
but  when  he  had  stormed  the  Sisypheum,  Prep- 
elaus,  despairing,  it  is  said,  of  resistance,  or 
using  this  pretext  to  cover  the  bribe  he  accept- 
ed, t  surrendered  the  impregnable  Acrocorii^ 
thus  on  the  same  terms  which  had  been  grant 
ed  to  the  garrison  at  Sicyon.  His  conduct  was 
on  every  supposition  dishonourable ;  yet  he 
appears  to  have  retained  his  master's  confi- 
dence. Corinth  was  a  point  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  risked  for  the  sake  of  a  name ; 
and  Demetrius  probably  suggested  the  request 
of  the  Corinthians,  which  he  most  readily 
granted,  that  he  would  occupy  it  with  his  troops 
until  he  should  have  ended  the  war  with  Cas- 
Sander.  After  the  fall  of  these  places,  Pohy- 
sperchon's    garrisons    were   soon   dislodged 

*  So  PolyMiua,  ir.,  7,  3 ;  wad  hence  Dro^n  infers  that 
the  fleet  hw}  been  ordered  to  anil  round  Peloponnesas. 
As  we  find  no  other  objdct  aaaigned  for  thia  long  Tojrsffe,  it 
seema  rather  ianprobeble,  and  thia  feature  maT  hare  been 
added  to  the  atratagem  bj  the  narrator.  Diodorus  makes 
no  mention  of  the  fleet. 

t  Acoordinf  to  Phitarch  (Dem.,  S6j,  a  himdxed  talents. 
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fkom  the  Achaian  toxims.  At  JEgium,  Strom- 
bichus,  the  commandrT,  and  eighty  of  Poly- 
sperchon's  partisans  were  put  to  a  cruel  death, 
for  which  Strombichus  alone  appears  to  have 
given  provocation  by  an  insulting  defiance  of 
Uie  conqueror.  His  operations  were  equally 
successful  in  Arcadia,  where  Mantinea  alone 
offered  resistance,  and  in  Argolis.  At  Argos 
he  made  a  long  stay,  not  only  to  celebrate  the 
Herasan  games,  but  to  solemnize  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Deidamia,  whose  brother 
Pyrrhus  had  been  restored  by  Glaucias  to  the 
throne  of  Epirus,  and,  as  Cassander^s  mortal 
enemy,  was  already  closely  allied  in  interest 
with  Demetrius.  Demetrius  was  now  able  to 
obey  the  directions  which  he  had  received  from 
hia  father  before  he  last  quitted  Greece ;  and 
he  collected  an  assembly  of  deputies  at  Co- 
rinth, which,  in  its  numbers,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  national  congress.  It  invested 
him  with  the  title  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
Philip  and  Alexander  at  the  same  place,  and 
voted  a  body  of  troops  for  his  war  with  Cas- 
sander. 

As  the  time  spent  in  these  transactions,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  succeeded  each  other, 
cannot  be  clearly  ascertained,*  so  the  opera- 
tions of  Demetrius,  immediately  after  the  con- 
gress, which  seems  to  have  concluded  his  cam- 
paign in  Peloponnesus,  are  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  It  would  have  seemed  allowable  to 
presume  that  he  returned  to  Athens  for  the 
winter  with  Deidamia ;  but  we  find  him  else- 
where so  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  appa- 
rently on  his  return  from  a  distant  quarter,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  had  been  there  only 
'  a  month  or  two  before.  Yet  it  is  nearly  certain 
that,  in  the  interval  between  the  autumn  of  303 
and  the  spring  of  302,  he  made  an  expedition 
to  the  west  of  Greece,  which  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Leucas  and  Cor- 
cyra,  and  was  in  part  directed  against  the  ^to- 
lians,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  which  he 
had  so  lately  contracted  with  them.t  We 
know,  indeed,  that  Corcyra  had  lately  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spartan  adventurer,  Cle- 
onymus,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  parent  state 
to  aid  Tarentum  in  her  wars  with  the  Lucani- 
ans  and  the  Romans ;  and  Demetrius  may  have 
been  tempted  by  the  opportunity  of  effecting  its 
deliverance,  and  thus  establishing  his  influence 
there.  His  rupture  with  the  iEtolians  may  have 
arisen  out  of  his  recent  alliance  with  Epirus ; 
and  perhaps  such  an  occasion  would  offer  the 
best  explanation  of  an  expedition  undertaken  at 
such  a  season,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  decide  his  contest  with  Cassander  for 
the  possession  of  Macedonia.  However  this 
may  be,  towards  the  end  of  March,  302,  we  find 
him  again  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and  announ- 
cing his  approach  in  a  letter  to  the  people  with 
an  extraordinary  demand,  which  shows  that  the 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  him  during 
hia  second  visit  had  not  been  weakened  by  his 
absence,  and  that  he  had  learned  to  expect  as 

the  price  of  freedom,  unlimited  compliance  with 

■     t  I—  I 

*  Diodonu  (zx.,  lOS,  103)  only  reUtas  the  opentiont  oo 
the  eoMt  of  the  CoriDthien  Gnlf.  IMatarch  (Dem.,  99) 
■entioiia  the  other  points  in  •  Tery  ooafosed  manner.  , 
DroTten  tuppoeea  that  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and  Achaia  were  ' 
tte  lasl  objecU  of  attach :  chiefly,  it  lee  ns«  on  account  of  t 
the  expreeeion  Janx<i^t  •od  the  ment  «  of  the  fleet  iu  ] 
P»»ljw»««-  t  AlherAoa,  ti.,  6S,  SS. 


his  will.    He  had  conceived  a  desire  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  to  be 
admitted  to  their  last  stage ;  and  he  now  re- 
quested that  the  whole  might  be  despatched  in 
the  course  of  the  next  month,  after  which  he 
designed  to  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Mace- 
donia.   There  were  two  difficulties  in  the  way : 
the  mysteries  called  the  lesser,  at  which  the  in- 
itiations took  place,  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Anthesterion,  nearly  answering  to  February, 
the  greater,  in  Boedromion,  or  September,  when 
another  step  was  taken  by  the  candidate ;  but 
between  this  and  the  last,  which  introduced 
him  to  the  e^^opteia  —  the  full  possession  of  all 
the  secrets  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the  mystic 
sanctuary  from  profane  curiosity — a  year's  firo- 
bation  was  required  by  the  law,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  held  sacred.    But  it  had  already  been 
decreed  that  the  will  of  Demetrius  was  the  only 
measure  of  piety  and  justice ;  and  Stratocles 
lighted  on  an  expedient  to  reconcile  it  even 
with  the  letter  of  the  law  in  most  points.    The 
next  month  was  called  Munychion  ;  but  a  de- 
cree might  change  its  name  to  Anthesterion, 
and  when  Demetrius  had  been   initiated,  it 
might,  by  the  same  power,  be  transformed  into 
Boidromion,  and  such  a  candidate  might  wdl 
be  allowed  to  pass  at  once  from  the  second  de 
gree  to  the  last.    This  motion  was  carried,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  chief  minis- 
ter of  the  mysteries,  the  Torchbearer  Pythodo- 
rus.    Demetrius,  on  his  entrance,  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  that  could  have  been  paid 
to  a  present  deity ;  incense,  garlands,  libations, 
sacred  hymns,  and  dances.    One  of  the  poems 
sung  on  this  occasion  by  a  chorus  has  kappOy 
been  preserved ;  less  remarkable,  perhaps,  for 
the  profaneness  of  its  flattery,  in  which  it  coold 
not  go  beyond  Stratocles,  than  for  the  boldness 
with  which  it  avows  an  utter  disbelief  of  the 
whole  established  system  of  religion.    "The 
other  gods  are  either  far  away.  Or  their  ears 
are  lacking.  Or  else  they  are  not,  or  they  heed  oot 
us.    Thee  we  see  before  us :  No  form  of  wood 
or  stone,  but  flesh  and  blood :"  and  It  proceeds 
to  pray,  that  he  would  grant  peace  to  the  worid, 
and  punish  the  rapacious  ^tolians,  w'lo  bad 
now  begun  to  infest  the  distant  coasts  of  On^ece. 
If,  after  these  honours,  and  the  fruition  of  the 
mystic  yisipn,  Demetrius  laid  a  tax  of  tfO  tal- 
ents on  Athens,  and,  when  it  was  collected,  dis- 
tributed it  among  his  mistresses  for  their  dress- 
ing-tables,* or  if  he  permitted  them  tc  extort 
money  in  his  name,  we  cannot,  perha^  cen- 
sure him  as  ungrateful ;  but  we  may  rsasona- 
bly  be  surprised  that  he  should  still  have  thought 
that  he  retained  some  claims  on  the  gratitods 
of  the  Athenians. 

In  the  mean  while  Cassander  was  airare  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him :  he  kiew  that 
Demetrius,  having  made  himself  mster  of 
Greece,  meant  to  bring  aU  his  forces  to  bear  on 
Macedonia,  and  he  felt  himself  unable  x»  resist 
the  attack.  Yet,  before  he  prepared  for  lefence, 
he  resolved  to  try  the  eflTect  of  an  appeal  to  the 
moderation  or  prudence  of  Antigonus,  sad  sent 
to  propoee  terms  of  peace,  l^e  ansver  was 
dictated  by  the  consciousness  of  an  ovenrhetan- 
ing  power :  "  Cassander  must  submit  to  the 
pleasure  of  Antigonus  ;'*  there  could  be  lo  peace 
between  them  on  any  other  terms.     Btf  Oaa- 

*  Eif  v^fta^  Plat.,  Dem.,  97. 
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Sander  had  not  sunk  so  low,  and,  perhaps,  had 
only  made  the  experiment,  that  he  might  have 
a  better  claim  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  He  in- 
vited Lysiraachus  to  a  conference,  and  they 
sent  a  common  embassy  to  Rolemy  and  Seleu- 
ens,  to  represent  the  danger  with  which  all  alike 
were  threatened  by  the  arrogant  ambition  of 
Antigonus,  who,  once  master  of  Macedonia, 
would  be  able  to  overpower  every  rival.  But 
the  enemy  was  too  near  to  let  them  wait  for 
foreign  succours,  and  they  concerted  a  plan  for 
a  diversion,  which  might  paralyze  the  move- 
ments of  Demetrius.  It  was  agreed  that  Ly- 
simachus  should  cross  over  into  Asia,  with  a 
division  of  Cassander's  forces,  under  Prepelaus, 
added  to  his  own,  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war 
with  Antigonus,  while,  with  the  rest,  Cassan- 
der  advanced  to  check  the  progress  of  Deme- 
trius. In  the  spring  of  303,  Lysimachns  exe- 
cuted his  part  of  the  treaty,  and,  having  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  began  a  series  of  operations  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  result  of  which  will  be  hereaf- 
ter related.  Cassander  moved  into  Thessaly, 
and  sent  a  detachment  forward  to  occupy  Ther- 
mopyls. 

Demetrius  had  already  assembled  his  land 
and  sea  forces  at  Chalcis,  and  now  sailed  into 
the  Gulf  of  Pagasae,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Larissa  Cremastii,  and  several  places  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly.  Cassander  strengthened 
the  ganisons  of  Phere  and  the  Pthiotic  Thebes, 
and  was  still  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly 
30,000  foot  and  2000  horse.  That  of  Demetri- 
us was  nearly  double  this  number.  The  con- 
tingents of  the  Grecian  states  formed  its  main 
strength,  amounting  to  25,000  men;  the  re- 
mainder was  composed  of  8000  Macedonians, 
15,000  mercenaries,  8000  light  troops,  chiefly 
the  pirates  who  had  served  him  in  the  war  with 
Bhodes,  and  1500  horse.  The  two  armies  re- 
mained long  encamped  in  face  of  each  other. 
Cassander,  from  the  sense  of  his  weakness, 
must  have  wished  to  avoid  an  engagement: 
but  Demetrius,  with  fatal  and  inexplicable  re- 
missness, did  not  attempt  to  force  him  from  his 
position :  both,  we  are  told,  viraited  for  tidings 
irom  Asia,  where,  it  was  seen,  the  struggle 
must  finally  be  decided.*    Demetnus  was  invi- 

*  Droysen  has  lome  jadicioas  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Demctrios  and  Antigonns  on  this  occasion.  He  obserres, 
appareatly  with  goM  reason,  that  Demetrina  flung  away 
his  advantages :  that  he  might  have  crashed  Caasander 
and  Lysinachus,  and  have  enabled  his  father  to  meet  Se- 
leucus  with  an  irresistibly  superior  force.  The  superiority 
of  Demetrias,  however,  was  owing,  it  must  be  remembered, 
to  the  S54)00  men  furnished  by  Greece.  When,  therefore, 
in  a  preceding  page  (179),  Droyaen  re]n«aenta  the  states  of 
Greece  as  having  lost  almost  all  political  importance,  and 
obserrca  that  if  the  Macedonian  chiefs  still  concerned  them- 
aelvea  aboo:  what  the  Greeks  said,  it  was  merely  their  an- 
cient renpwu  and  their  intellectual  culture  that "  from  time 
to  time  gave  these  little  states  the  chimerical  importance  of 
powers,  while,  in  fact,  they  were  of  no  weight,  except  aa 
staples  of  tie  civilization  which  was  to  be  carried  over  into 
Aaia,  aa  military  posts  in  the  atrunle  of  parties,  as  objecta 
of  pity  and  magnanimity,  on  which  it  might  be  reputable 
for  the  poasessors  of  power  now  and  then  to  bestow  the  po* 
"liti^  alma  of  freedom ;"  this  remark  must  be  strictly  con- 
tSiied  to  the  individual  states,  and  is  only  true  to  the  extent 
that  DO  one  state  was  of  itself  any  longer  politicall^r  impor- 
tant. But  though  in  this  sense  the  remark  is  true,  it  is  one 
of  those  Ittlf-truths,  which  are  mora  likely  to  mislead  than 
to  benefit  :he  reader,  especially  when  expressed  in  such 
ambij^ua  language,  which  might  eaailv  tempt  him  to 
•pply  it  to  :he  whole  of  Greece.  **  What  tne  Greeks  said,** 
90  &r  as  it  indicated  the  side  on  which  they  would  throw 
their  weigkt,  was  still  a  matter  of  the  greatest  political  im- 
pcrtance.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  a  nam^  that  the  poa- 
Me»moa  of  Greece  was  so  eagerlv  coveted  by  the  Macedonia 
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ted  by  a  party  at  Phern  to  take  possession  of 
the  town,  and  marching  agains^it  with  a  divis- 
ion of  his  forces,  compelled  Gassander^s  garri- 
son to  evacuate  the  citadel.  This  was  the  only 
use  he  made  of  his  army  in  Thessaly.  Lysim- 
achns began  his  campaign  with  great  success 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  and,  having  re- 
duced several  of  the  principal  towns,  sent  Prep- 
elaus to  overrun  ^Eolis  and  Ionia.  He  pre- 
pared to  besiege  Abydos,  but  a  re-enforcement 
sent  to  its  aid  by  Demetrius  induced  him  to 
abandon  this  design,  and  he  quitted  the  coast 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Hellespontine 
Phrygia,  and  then  marched  against  Syifnada, 
which  was  held  by  Docimus,  the  general  of  An- 
tigonus, and  contained  large  magazines  and  a 
considerable  treasure.  He  prevailed  on  Doci- 
mus to  come  over  to  his  side,  and  thus  became 
master  of  this  important  fortress.  In  the  mean 
time  Prepelaus  had  advanced  to  Ephesus,  which 
surrendered  without  resistance.  Here  he  found 
and  released  the  Rhodian  hostages,  who  had 
been  left  there  by  Demetrius.  He  did  not  im- 
pose a  garrison  in  the  city,  but  burned  all  the 
ships  in  the  harbour,  which  were  useless  while 
the  enemy  commanded  the  sea.  Teos  and  Col- 
ophon likewise  yielded  to  him ;  but  Erythrae 
and  Clazomenee  received  succours  from  Deme- 
trius, which  enabled  them  to  repel  his  attacks, 
and,  having  ravaged  their  territories,  he  moved 
against  Sardis.  Here  Phoenix  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  Docimus,  and  surrendered  the  town ; 
but  its  impregnable  citadel  was  commanded  by 
PhUippus,  who  remained  faithful  to  Antigonus. 
Antigonus  was  still  at  his  new  capital  on  the 
Orontes,  in  profound  security,  and  had  made 
great  preparations  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  his  work  with  magnificent  games,  when 
he  received  the  unexpected  tidings  that  Ly- 
simachns had  crossed  the  Hellespont.  He 
inmiediately  broke  up  the  festival,  and,  dismiss- 
ing the  competitors  and  the  artists  he  had  col- 
lected with  royal  presents,  hastened  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  dominions.  He  moved  by  forced 
marches  into  Cilicia,  and  at  Tarsus  gave  three 
months*  pay  in  advance  to  his  troops,  and  drew 
3000  <alents  from  the  treasury  at  Quinda.  He 
then  crossed  the  Taurus,  and  entered  Cappa* 
docia.  The  apjNroach  of  Lysimachus  had  ex- 
cited a  general  revolt  in  the  Upper  Phrygia  and 
Lycaonia,  but  the  presence  of  Antigonus  re- 
duced both  provinces  to  obedience ;  and  Ly* 
simaohtts  determined  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Seleucus,  to  take  up  a  strongly  fortified  posi- 
tion, and  remain  on  the  defensive.  Antigonus 
came  up,  and  having  vainly  endeavoured  to 
draw  him  into  an  engagement,  began  to  inter- 
cept his  sopplies.  Lysimachus  was  forced  to 
decamp,  and  by  a  forced  march  of  some  fifty 
miles  reached  the  fruitftd  plain  of  Doiyleum, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thimbres  and  the  Sanga- 
rius,  where  he  again  intrenched  himself.  But 
he  was  pursued  l^  Antigonus,  who,  finding  that 
he  stiU  declined  a  battle,  proceeded  to  enclose 
his  camp  vnth  lines  of  circumvallation.  Ly- 
simachus, failing  in  all  his  attempts  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  seeing 
himself  threatened  with  famine,  took  advantage 

an  rulers,  and  became  the  object  of  snch  long  and  obstinate 
contests.  We  see  that,  in  return  for  the  political  alms  of 
freedom,  the  Greeks  were  able  to  fumiah  their  benefactor 
with  a  force  which,  properly  employed,  would  have  made 
him  master  oi  Alexander's  empire. 
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of  ft  Btormy  night  to  withdraw  unobserved,  and 
crossed  the  mountains  into  Bithynia.  Antigo- 
nus,  when  he  discoyered  his  escape,  attempted 
to  overtake  him  by  a  different  route,  which 
traversed  the  plains  north  of  the  Sangarius. 
But  it  was  now  late  in  the  autumn:  heavy 
rains  broke  up  the  roads,  and  subjected  his 
troops  to  great  hardships  and  losses ;  so  that 
be  found  himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  pur- 
euity  and  to  retire  into  winter-quarters,  doubt- 
less in  some  part  of  Phrygia.  He  had  hoped 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  l^fore  the  arrival  of 
Seleucus,  who  was  so  far  on  his  way  from  the 
East  that  he  might  be  expected  to  appear  on 
the  theatre  of  war  very  early  in  the  followixig 
spring.  He  had  now  reason  to  fear  that  his 
forces  would  be  unequal  to  the  approaching 
contest,  and  he  therefore  sent  a  message  to 
Demetrius,  directing  him  to  come  over  to  Asia, 
with  all  his  forces,  without  delay.  Lysimachus 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  plain  of  Sa- 
lon, in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  which  was 
famed  for  its  rich  pastures,"^  and  he  entered 
into  a  connexion  with  Heraclea,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  draw  abundant  suppties  from  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine.  Heraclea  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  Amastris,  whom  Cratems, 
on  his  marriage  witii  Phila,  had  transferred  to 
its  tyrant  Dionysius.f  Her  character,  no  less 
than  her  position,  rendered  her  alliance  ex- 
tremely desirable  for  Lysimachus ;  and  he  so- 
licited and  obtained  her  hand. 

Demetrius,  as  soon  as  he  received  his  fa- 
ther's orders,  which  probably  arrived  not  long 
after  he  had  taken  Pherae,  entered  into  nego- 
tiation with  Cassander,  and  concluded  a  treaty, 
'  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  valid  unless  it 
should  be  ratified  by  Antigonus.  His  object 
was  to  prevent  Cassander  from  profiting  by  his 
absence ;  and  one  of  the  articles  provided  that 
all  Greek  cities,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Asia, 
should  remain  independent.  Cassander,  who 
only  wished  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  presence  of  his  formidable  enemy,  as- 
sented to  his  proposals ;  and  Demetrius,  when 
he  had  collected  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 

Sffts,  embarked  with  all  his  troops  for  Asia, 
e  directed  his  course  to  Ephesns,  and,  hav- 
ing encamped  near  the  walls,  soon  compelled 
the  town  to  ^bmit,  and  the  garrison  to  evacu- 
ate the  citadel,  which,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
treaty,  he  occupied  with  his  own  troops.  He 
then  marched  towards  the  Hellespont,  and  re- 
covered most  of  the  places  which  had  fallen 
itito  the  hands  of  Lysimachus ;  and  proceeding 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  left  3000  men  in  a 
fortified  camp,  with  a  squadron  of  thirty  gal- 
leys, to  secure  the  passage,  and  immediately 
afterward  distributed  the  remainder  of  his  army 
in  winter-quarters  among  the  HeUespontine 
cities.  Cassander  no  sooner  saw  the  field 
dear  than  he  begail  to  recover  the  places 
which  he  had  lost  in  Thessaly :  at  the  same 
lime,  he  sent  his  brother  Pleistarchus,  with 
1S,000  foot  and  500  horse,  to  the  aid  of  Lysim- 
achus. Pleistarchus  marched  to  the  Bospo- 
rus, but,  finding  it  guarded  by  the  squadron 
left  by  Demetrius,  he  proceeded  to  Odessos, 
and  collected  transports  to  carry  his  troops 
over  to  Heraclea.  But  being  unable  to  procure 
a  sufficien   number  of  vessels,  he  divided  his 
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army  into  three  bodies,  which  embarked  in 
succession,  himself  accompanying  the  last 
The  first  only  arrived  in  safety ;  the  second 
was  intercepted  by  the  squadron  of  the  Bospo- 
rus ;  and  the.  third  waa  overtaken  near  the 
coast  of  Asia  by  a  storm,  in  which  the  greater 
part  were  lost.  The  galley  in  which  Pleistar- 
chus himself  sailed  was  wrecked,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  on  a  plank.  After  a  short  re- 
pose at  Heraclea,  he  repaired  to  the  winter- 
quarters  of  Lysimachus. 

During  these  transactions  Ptolemy  had  not 
been  inactive ;  but  though  he  had  readily  prom- 
ised his  aid  to  Cassander  and  Lysimachus,  he 
showed  little  concern  for  their  interests.  He, 
indeed,  made  an  expedition  into  Syria,  when 
Antigonus  had  left  it,  but  only  that  he  mij^ 
reduce  it  under  his  own  dominion.  He  had 
made  himself  master  of  Ccelo-Sjrria,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sidon,  when  a  report 
was  spread  that  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  had 
been  defeated  by  Antigonus,  and  had  retreated 
to  Heraclea,  and  that  AntigQnus  was  on  his 
march  towards  Syria.  One  might  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  forged  this 
news,  for  the  sake  of  a  pretext  under  \!^ch  he 
might  decently  return  to  Egypt.  The  season 
was  probably  so  far  advanced  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  make  himself  master  of  Sidon  that 
year,  and  he  clearly  wished  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  great  struggle  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  to  reserve  himself  witii  undiminish- 
^  forces  for  the  conqueror.  He  therefore 
pretended  to  be  deceived  by  the  false  alann, 
hastily  concluded  an  armistice  for  four  months 
with  the  Sidonians,  and,  having  left  garrisons 
in  the  conquered  cities,  returned  to  his  own 
kingdom. 

The  eyes  of  men  were  now  bent  most  anx- 
iously on  the  movements  of  Seleucus.    During 
the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  his  retain 
to  Babylon,  he  had  subjected  to  his  rul#  all  the 
provinces  of  Alexander's  empire  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  and,  it  seems,  had  penetrated  into 
India  even  beyond  the  limits  which  Alexander 
had  reached.    But  this  great  expedition  was 
destined  to  be  known  to  us  only  from  its  re- 
sults.   Scarcely  a  single  fact  relating  to  it  has 
been  preserved  from  oblivion.   We  leam,  how- 
ever, that  in  India  he  was  engaged  in  war  with 
a  powerful  prince  named  Sandrocottas,  who 
from  an  obscure  condition  had  become  the  ru- 
ler of  a  mighty  empire,  but  that  he  afterward 
contracted  an  alliance  with  him,  as  ibe  price 
of  which  he  received  tye  hundred  elephants. 
It  is  probable  that  he  ceded  all  the  oonquests 
made  either  by  Alexander  or  himsell^  east  of 
the  Indus,  and  even  the  territory  lying  betweoi 
the  upper  Indus  and  the  mountains,  t*  his  new 
ally,  whose  friendship  was  likely,  at  this  pe- 
riod, to  be  more  useftd  to  him  thaa  the  pos- 
session of  those  remote  provinces.    He  fore- 
saw that,  on  his  return  to  the  West,  ke  should 
be  forced  to  stake  all  he  had  aoquted  in  a 
struggle  with  Antigonus ;  and  the  enbaasy  of 
Cassander  and  Lysimachus  can  have  done  no 
more  than  quicken  his  movements.    We  do 
not  know  where  it  found  him ;  but  ft  was  al- 
ready winter,  and  perhaps  the  year  3)1,  wl» 
he  entered  Cai^Midocia,  where  he  halted  to  wait 
for  the  spring,  having  provided  his  troops  with 
stromr  tents  to  winter  in  the  field.      Se  came 
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at  the  head  of  20,000  foot,  1S,000  hone,  480 
elephants,  and  more  than  a  hundred  war- 
ehariots. 

Tet  it  appears  that  alone  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  withstand  the  united  forces  of  De- 
metrius and  Antigonus,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  been  difficult  for  them  to  prevent  his 
junction  with  Lysimachus,  on  which  the  issue 
of  the  next  campaign  would  mainly  depend. 
The  loss  of  the  remaining  hooks  of  Diodorus 
leaves  us  wholly  uninformed  as  to  the  moye- 
ments  of  the  belligerents  before  the  summer, 
when  we  find  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  to- 
gether, and  offering  battle  to  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius.  If  we  might  venture  to  refer  a 
stratagem  of  Seleucus,  reported  by  Polyenus,* 
which  has  been  supposed  to  belong  to  an  ezpe* 
dition  of  Antigonus,  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
in  history,  to  this  period,  we  might  conjecture 
that,  before  Demetrius  joined  his  father,  Seleu- 
cus had  gained  some  advantage  over  Antigo- 
nus, which,  though  of  no  moment  in  itself, 
oflened  a  passage  for  Lysimachus  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  his  ally.  It  was,  however, 
near  tbe  little  town  of  Ipsus,  in  Phiygii^  that 
the  decisive  battle  took  place.  The  combined 
forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  induded 
64,000  foot,  and  not  less,  it  seems,  than  18,606 
horse,  besides  the  elephants  and  the  war-char- 
iots. Those  of  the  rival  kings  numbeved 
70,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  76  elephttots. 
Demetrius  was  accompanied  by  the  young  king 
ci  Epirus,  who  had  come  as  a  iiigitive  to  his 
camp,  having  been  driven  from  his  dominions 
by  a  revolt  which  broke  out — kindled  possibly 
by  the  intrigues  of  Caasander — ^while,  believ- 
ing his  authority  firmly  established,  he  was  on 
a  visit  at  the  court  of  Glaucias,  to  be  present 
at  a  marriage  of  one  of  the  royal  family. 

Antigonus  was  now  eighty  years  old ;  yet 
the  vigour,  both  of  his  body  and  his  mind,  was 
bat  little  impaired.    He  had  been  wont  to  speak 
with  contempt  of  the  coalition  fonned  against 
him ;  it  was  a  flight  of  sparrows,  which  he 
would  scatter  with  a  single  cast  of  a  stone  and 
the  soond  of  his  voice.    He  disdained  to  resort 
to  the  arts  of  negotiation,  by  which  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  separated  them  with  a  still  slight- 
er effixt,  if  he  would  have  condescended  to  hold 
oat  the  lure  of  moderate  concessions  to  each. 
Bat  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with  the  thought 
which  he  had  so  long  cherished,  and  once  had 
MO  nearly  realized,  of  a  universal  monarchy. 
Yet  now,  on  the  eve  of  the  momentous  conflict, 
he  felt  his  haughty  spirit  weighed  down  by  fore- 
bodings, which  he  betrayed  by  a  marked  change 
in  his  air  and  demeanour.     Hitherto,  in  the 
presence  of  an  enemy,  his  loud  voice,  his  high 
language,  his  ready  jests,  had  been  used  to  in- 
spire his  troops  with  his  own  never-failing  con- 
fidence.   Now  he  was  observed  to  be  thought- 
iol,  grave,  seldom  breaking  silence.    He  even 
presented  Demetrius  to  the  army  as  his  success- 
or, and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  admitted 
tiim  to  secret  consultations  in  his  tent — an  indi- 
cation that  he,  who  had  never  before  disclosed 
bis  plans  until  he  gave  his  orders,  now  felt  him- 
self in  want  of  advice.    Demetrius,  too,  in  the 
xiigfat  before  the  battle,  had  an  inauspicious 
dream.    Alexander  had  appeared  to  him,  arm- 


then  declarea  that  he  was  going  over  to  the  en- 
emy. On  the  morning  of  the  eventful  day,  An- 
tigonus, as  he  stepped  out  of  his  tent  to  see  his 
line  fonned,  stumbled  and  fell  prostrate.  When 
he  had  recovered  himself,  he  lifted  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  implored  the  gods  to  give  him  vic- 
tory, or  death  before  he  was  conscious  of  de- 
feat. 

The  battle  seems  to  have  been  decided  chiefs 
ly  through  the  impetuosity  of  Demetrius  and 
the  mass  of  the  enemy's  elephants.  He  had 
routed  the  cavalry  oppooed  to  him,  which  was 
headed  by  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the  ele- 
phants moved  forward,  and  interposed  an  im* 
penetrable  mass  between  him  and  the  phalanx. 
Seleucus  seixed  the  opportunity  to  hover  with 
Uie  remainder  of  his  horse  on  tiie  flank,  which 
was  left  exposed,  never  coming  to  a  charge,  but 
repeating  his  threatening  demonstrations  until 
he  had  thrown  it  into  diMrder.  It  would  seem 
as  if  he  must  have  had  some  secret  intelligence^ 
which  led  him  to  expect  the  result  that  ensued. 
One  wing  broke  away  finom  the  rest,  and  came 
over  to  his  side.  This  desertion  spread  terror 
and  confiision  among  the  ranks.  I^rrrhus  gave 
the  first  proofs  of  the  impetuous  valour  which 
he  afterward  displayed  in  so  many  happier  fields, 
uod,  for  a  time,  thought  himself  victorious ;  but 
the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost.  He  was  hurri- 
ed along  in  the  general  flight.  The  prayer  of 
Antigonus  seemed  to  have  been  heard.  He 
still  kept  his  ground,  after  he  had  been  desert- 
ed by  aJl  but  a  few  okT  his  officers.  As  the  ene- 
my came  up,  one  of  his  attendants  exclaimed, 
*<It  is  against  you,  sir,  they  are  making.'* 
"  Why,  who  else,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  should 
be  the  mark  1  But  Demetrius  wHl  soon  be  here 
to  the  rescue.'*  While  he  looked  round  him  in 
vain  for  his  son,  a  shower  of  darts  fell,  and 
many  pierced  him  at  once  with  mortal  wounds. 
His  followers  fled,  all  but  a  Larissean  named 
Thorax,  who  remained  by  the  corpse.  It  was 
interred  by  the  victors  with  royal  obsequies. 

Demetrius  made  his  escape  from  the  field, 
accompanied  by  Pynhus,  with  40,000  foot  and 
6000  horse,  and  directed  his  march  with  the 
utmost  speed  towards  Ephesus.  The  Ephe- 
sians  trembled,  lest,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
such  urgent  need  of  money,  he  should  be  tempt- 
ed by  the  treasures  of  Uieir  temple.  But  it 
seems  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  yet  driven  to 
such  an  expedient,  and  was  only  anxious  that 
the  sacrilege  should  not  be  committed  by  his 
soldiers  without  benefit  to  himself;  and,  on 
this  account,  put  them  immediately  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  sailed 
away,  leaving  a  garrison  under  the  command 
of  the  Ephesian  IHodoms.*  His  firdt  care  was 
the  dischurge  of  a  pious  duty,  which,  however, 
happened  to  coincide  with  his  interest.  His 
mother,  Stratonice,  had  been  left  by  Antigo- 
nus at  Tarsus ;  and  there  was  also  a  treas- 
ure which  might  still  be  saved  from  the  ene- 
my's hands.  He  therefore  made  for  Cilicia, 
took  his  mother  and  the  treasure  on  board,  and 
carried  them  over  to  Cyprus,  where  his  wife 
Phila  was  residing,  t    He  was  of  too  sanguine 
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a  temper,  and  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  his 
own  merit  to  be  easily  cast  down  by  any  re- 
verse of  fortune.  He  looked  to  Greece  as  still 
his  own,  and  as  ground  where  he  might  main- 
tain an  independent  position  until  an  opportu- 
nity should  occur  for  new  enterprises.  He 
therefore  bent  his  course  to  Athens ;  there  he 
had  left  a  part  of  his  fleet,  including  a  galley  of 
thirteen  banks  of  oars,  the  remains  of  his  treas- 
ure, and  his  wife  Deidamia ;  and  its  situation 
was  the  most  opportune  for  any  movements 
which  his  prospects  might  require.  But,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  coast  of  Caria,  he  received 
intelligence  that  Diodorus  had  agreed,  for  a 
bribe  of  fifty  talents,  to  betray  Ephesus  to  Ly- 
simachus.  He  therefore  steered,  with  a  part 
of  his  fleet,  towards  Ephesus,  and,  leaving  the 
rest  at  anchor  behind  the  nearest  headland, 
made  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  with  a  sin- 
gle galley,  in  which  a  trusty  officer,  named  Ni- 
canor,  appeared  as  commander,  while  he  him- 
self remained  below.  Nicanor  invited  Diodorus 
to  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  the  garrison, 
as  if  apprized  of  his  design,  and  dispos^  to  sec- 
ond it.  Diodorus  came  to  the  ship's  side  in  a 
boat ;  Demetrius  then  made  his  appearance, 
sank  the  boat,  and  took  all  the  crew  prisoners, 
and,  landing,  secured  possession  of  the  place.* 
He  now  struck  across  the  iEgean  towards  At- 
tica ;  but,  before  he  reached  it,  he  was  desti- 
ned to  a  bitter  disappointment.  As  he  passed 
through  the  Cyclades,  he  was  met  by  Athenian 
envoys,  who  begged  him  not  to  proceed  towards 
Athens,  since  the  people  had  decreed  that  none 
of  the  kings  should  be  admitted  within  the  city, 
and  had  escorted  his  wife  Deidamia,  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  her  high  station,  to  Megara. 
This  treatment,  we  are  informed,  wounded  De- 
metrius more  deeply  than  any  of  his  late  disas- 
ters; he  had  borne  them  with  serenity  and 
cheerfulness;  but  he  was  almost  stunned  by 
this  unexpected  blow,  and  could  scarcely  re- 
cover composure  enough  to  send  an  answer 
suited  to  his  altered  circumstances,  which  did 
not  permit  him  to  resent  it,  gently  complaining 
of  their  conduct,  and  requesting  that  they  would 
restore  his  ships.  This  request  was  granted ; 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  Isthmus,  where  he 
found  that  the  event  of  the  battle  had  produced 
as  mifavourable  an  effect  on  the  state  of  his  af- 
fairs in  Peloponnesus  as  it  had  at  Athens. 

All  that  can  surprise  us  in  the  transaction  is 
the  degree  to  which  he  must  have  been  blinded 
by  inordinate  vanity,  when  he  expected  a  differ- 
ent reception  from  the  Athenians.  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  had  forgotten  everything  that  had 
occurred  since  the  time  when  he  first  presented 
himself  as  the  liberator  of  Athens  and  of  Greece ; 
or,  as  Plutarch  suggests,  that  he  remembered 
only  the  honours  he  had  received,  and  not  the 
manner  in  which  he  bad  requited  them.  If  the 
Athenians  had  deserved  to  be  treated  as  the  vi- 
lest of  his  slaves ;  if  they  had  offered  their  necks 
before  he  trampled  on  them ;  if  the  servility 
which  disgraced  them  was  properly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  people, 
and  not  to  the  arts  of  a  few  of  his  own  parasites, 
how  could  he  believe  that  a  people  so  utterly 
degraded  should  be  capable  of  such  generous 
constancy  as  to  adhere  to  him  in  his  fallen  for- 
tunes  1    If  they  still  retained  so  much  virtue/ 
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and  if  the  old  Athenian  spirit  was  not  altogetti 
er  extinct,  it  was  certainly  not  a  friendly  wel- 
come, but  rather  the  language  of  indignation, 
scorn,  and  loathing,  which  he  would  have  ex 
pected  if  he  had  ever  viewed  his  own  conduct 
in  its  true  light.    The  behaviour  of  the  Athent 
ans  was  in  every  respect  wise  and  becoming, 
and  might  have  been  called  noble  if  it  had  been 
less  pnident. 

After  the  battle,  it  remained  for  the  conquer 
ors  to  divide  the  spoil.  The  dominions  of  An 
tigonus  were  actually  in  the  hands  of  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus,  and  they  alone  had  achieved 
the  victory.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  coi^- 
sulted  either  of  their  allies  on  the  partition, 
though  it  seems  that  they  obtained  the  assent 
of  Cassander.  They  agreed  to  share  all  that 
Antigonus  had  possessed  between  themselves. 
It  is  not  clear  on  what  principle  the  line  of  de- 
marcation was  drawn,  nor  is  it  possible  to  trace 
it.  But  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor  was 
given  to  Lysimachus.  The  portion  of  Seleilcus 
included  not  only  the  whole  country  between 
the  coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  but  also, 
it  seems,  a  part  of  Phiygia  and  of  Cappadocia.* 
Cilicia  was  assigned  to  Cassander's  brother 
Pleistarchus.  With  regard  to  Syria,  however, 
a  difficulty  remained.  The  greater  part  of  it 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  conquered  by 
Ptolemy :  Tyre  and  Sidon  alone  were  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  garrisons  of  Antigonus.  Ptolemy 
had  at  least  as  good  a  right  as  his  ally  to  all 
that  he  possessed ;  though  we  do  not  find  suffi- 
cient ground  to  believe  that  Syriahad  bees  ceded 
to  him  by  Seleucus,  before  the  last  campaign, 
as  the  price  of  his  assistance,  by  formal  treaty. t 
Seleucus,  however,  began  to  take  possession 
of  it,  and  when  Ptolemy  pressed  his  claims,  re- 
turned an  answer,  mild  in  soimd,  but  threaten- 
ing in  its  import,  to  the  efiect  that  for  the  pres- 
ent, out  of  regard  to  their  friendship,  he  would 
take  no  farther  steps,  but  at  a  future  time  would 
consider  how  he  should  deal  with  his  friends, 
whose  views  of  aggrandizement  interfeied  with 
his  interests  ;t  and  it  appears  that  Ptolemy 
was  induced  to  withdraw  his  oj^sition. 

There  were,  however,  also  some  native  prin- 
ces, who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  eonlests 
between  the  Macedonian  chiefs  to  establidli  their 
authority  over  extensive  territories  in  Ifae  west 
of  A^a.  Ardoates  was  master  of  Armeiia,  with 
the  title  of  king ;  so  independent,  that  he  not 
only  gave  shelter  to  Ariarathes,  the  sob  of  the 
Cappadocian  prince  who  was  put  to  ^eath  by 
Perdiccas,  but  while  the  struggle  between  An- 
tigonus and  Seleucus  was  in  suspeiise.  enabled 
him  to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions.^  At 
an  earlier  period,  Mithridates,  the  sod  of  Ario- 

*  Appian,  Syr.,  55. 

t  At  Droysen  woold  infer  from  fhe  aripuxMit  of  t^ 
E^Tptian  ambassadors  reported  by  Polybias  (t.,  07),  v^uch 
does  not  require  saoh  an  interpretatioo.  It  seens,  iadaed. 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  tho  Unguage  of  ^leucna  la 
Diodorus  (Maii,  ii.,  p.  43) :  iUaiov  civai  rovi  r^  Tmf>aT^a. 
Kpar^cavrai  xvOiovi  i^nipx^v  ruv  SopvKT^nav.  Ihis  sotania 
Tery  much  as  if  there  hadbeen  no  such  preTioastrtftrv'. 

^  So  I  undentand  the  words  which  immediately  fotlsw 
those  (nioted  from  Diodorus  in  the  preceding  ni>« :  repi  H 
tUs  KoiX^i  ^vptaf  ita  r^  ^iXlav  tvl  to^  xap^mf  ft^^ff 
xoXvieptxyuov^euv  (so  Droysen  reads  for  rroXuKpgff^wrH) — 
fi9Tspo»  dt  fim)Xc60ta$M  tw$  xfiwriov  ivrl  rAv^nXmm  r^ 
povXonivois  TrXeoviKTttv.  Droysen,  howeTer,  imtexjrrtB 
them,  not  as  a  threat,  bat  a  friendly  promise  ;  and  tQpp*M*» 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Seleacas  to  gira  C^F*^^  ** 
Ptolemy  as  a  conpeniation  for  Phoenicia. 

^  Diodonu,  zxxi.,  Edog.  iii.,  p.  517,  sq. 
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Darzaoes,  who  traced  his  descent  from  the  royal 
house  of  Persia,  had  lived  for  a  time  under  the 
protection  of  Antigonus,  as  the  companion  of 
his  son.    It  appears  that  he  betrayed  aspiring 
views,  which  excited  his  patron's  jealousy,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  dream,  the  natural  effect  of 
such  suspicions,  determined  Antigonus,  who, 
as  we  see  from  the  history  of  Seleucus,  was 
not  free  from  superstition,  to  despatch  him. 
*    But  he  disclosed  his  purpose  to  Demetrius,  who 
was  generous  enough  to  give  timely  warning 
to  his  friend.*    Mit^idates  made  his  escape  to 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  Pontic  Cappadocia,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  which  de- 
fied and  shook  the  power  of  Rome.    He  after- 
ward, it  seems,  submitted  to  Antigonus,  and 
was  pennitted  to  possess  some  districts  near 
the  Propontis ;  and  here  the  fate  which  he  had 
avoided  overtook  him.     When  Lysimachus 
crossed  over  into  Asia,  Mithridates,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  espoused  his  cause,  and  fell  by 
the  hands  of  assassins,  employed  either  by  An- 
tigonus or  Demetrius.    His  son  succeeded  to 
his  dominions,  t    Both  Lysimachus  and  Seleu- 
cus were  too  much  engaged  with  other  affairs 
to  disturb  any  of  these  powerful  neighbours. 

So  far  as  regards  Asia,  the  battle  of  Ipsns 
must  be  considered  as  a  disastrous  event.    Not 
because  it  transferred  the  power  of  Antigonus 
into  different  hands,  nor  because  it  would  have 
been  more  desirable  that  he  should  have  tri- 
umphed over  Seleucus.    But  the  new  distri- 
bution of  territory  led  to  calamitous  conse- 
quences, which  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  have 
been  averted.    If  the  empire  of  Seleucus  had 
remained  confined  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Euphrates,  it  might  have  subsisted  much  long- 
er, at  least,  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarians,  who  at  last  obliterated  aU  the 
traces  of  European  civilization  left  there  by 
Alexander  and  his  successors.    But  shortly 
after  his  Victory,  Seleucus  founded  his  new 
capital  on  the  Orontes,  called,  after  his  father, 
Antiochia,  peopling  it  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Antigonia.t    It  became  the  residence  of  his 
dyiiasty,  and  grew,  while  their  vast  empire 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy. 

For  the  prospects  of  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fall  of  Antigonus  must  clearly  be  ac- 
counted an  advantage,  so  far  as  the  effect  was 
to  dismember  his  territoxy,  and  to  distribute  it 
so  that  the  most  powerful  of  his  successors 
was  at  the  greatest  distance.    It  was  a  gain 
that  Macedonia  was  left  an  independent  lung- 
dom  \iriihin  its  ancient  limits,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  state  of  superior  strength.    It 
does  not  appear  that  any  compact  was  made 
between  Cassander  and  lus  allies  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  Greece.    It  was  probably  understood 
that  he  should  keep  whatever  he  might  acquire 
there.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  forces 
of  Greece,  if  they  had  been  united  and  well  di- 
rected, would  not  have  been  quite  sufficient  at 
this  time  to  cope  with  those  of  Macedonia. 
r^or  is  it  likely  Uiat  any  of  Gassander's  allies 
^rould  have  interfered  to  promote  his  aggran- 
dizement.   But  the  only  man  who  could  have 
united  the  Greeks,  as  a  free  people,  in  resist- 
ance to  Macedonia,  was  Demetrius.    If  he  had 
t>een  \rorthy  of  the  opportunity  which  now  of- 


*  FlQt.,  Demetr.,  4. 

t  Strmbo,  xri.,  p.  SftS,  Tanohn. 


t  Diodor.,  xz.,  111. 


fered  itself,  a  new  era  might  have  opened  .foi 
Greece.  But  he  had  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  the  nation :  no  Greek  who  loved  his  country 
could  care  much  whether  he  or  Cassander 
might  prevail.  All  that  was  certain  was,  that 
Greece  must  shortly  become  the  scene  of  a 
fresh  contest,  in  which  her  strength  would  be 
wasted,  without  a  chance  of  reward  or  even 
the  illusion  of  hope. 


CHAPTER  LK. 

PBOX  THE  BATTLE  OF  IPSUB  TO  THE  DEATH  OW 

PTBBHU8. 

By  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Ipsus  the  allies, 
who  had  been  united  by  their  common  enmity 
to  Antigonus,  were  transformed  into  jealous 
rivals.  Their  struggle  with  him  was  no  soon- 
er decided  than  the  clashing  interests  of  Ptol- 
emy and  Seleucus  threatened  an  immediate 
rupture,  which  was  averted,  indeed,  but  so  as 
to  leave  neither  party  secure,  and  one  of  them 
deeply  offended.  It  was  clear  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Syria  must  be  a  subject  of  perpetual 
contest  between  the  two  states.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lysimachus  had  reason  to  be  satisfied— 
if  it  was  in  the  nature  of  ambition  to  be  so — 
with  the  rich  acquisition  which  had  fallen  to 
his  share ;  but  he  could  feel  no  confidence  in 
the  moderation  of  his  powerful  neighbour,  and 
might  well  suspect  that  Seleucus  would  en- 
deavour to  resume  so  important  a  concession 
on  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  eyes  both  of 
Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy,  Seleucus  had  step- 
ped into  the  place  of  Antigonus ;  and  they  soon 
gave  public  proof  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
they  regarded  him,  by  a  new  aUiance  which 
they  contracted  with  one  another.  Lysima- 
chus, although  he  had  so  lately  married  Amas- 
tris,  and  ha^  children  by  a  former  wife,  an 
Odrysian  princess — among  whom  the  eldest, 
Agathocles,  was  a  youth  of  great  promise- 
received  the  hand  of  Arsinoe,  Ptolemy's  daugh- 
ter by  Berenice.  It  seems  that  he  would  wUl- 
ingly  have  retained  Amastris,*  whom  he  sin- 
cerely loved  and  esteemed,  but  she  was  too 
high-spirited  to  endure  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
and  retired  to  Heraclea,  which  she  continued 
to  govern,  during  the  minority  of  her  sons, 
-with  admirable  ability.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of 
tho  domestic  affections  to  reasons  of  statei, 
destined  by  a  tragical  retribution  to  prove  fa- 
tal, not  only  to  the  happiness  of  Lysimachus, 
but  to  his  throne  and  his  life. 

Seleucus,  notwithstanding  his  superior  pow 
er,  could  not  be  indifferent  to  this  coalition» 
which  was  evidently  formed  against  him.  It 
was  to  be  expected  that  he  sliould  endeavour 
to  strengthen  himself  by  a  new  alliance  ;  but 
it  must  have  excited  general  surprise  that,  for 
this  purpose,  his  choice  fell  upon  Demetrius, 
whose  fortunes,  as  we  see  from  the  turn  which 
his  affairs  had  taken  in  Greece,  most  men  con* 
sidered  as  irretrievably  ruined.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, Demetrius  himself.  He  had  ahready  ex- 
perienced and  witnessed  too  many  strange 
Yicissitjides  to  be  deeply  dejected  by  his  late 
reverse.  He  had  seen  his  father  a  fugitive, 
sleeking  protection  from  Antipater,  and,  within 

*  Memnon  ap.  Phot,  p.  994,  b. 
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a  yesr  after,  in  condition  to  contend  ibr  the 
dominion  of  Asia.    Selencns  had  faOen  as  low 
before  he  rose  to  an  eqoal  height,  and  owed 
mnch  less  to  others.    Demetrins  was  not  yet 
reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  suppliant ;  he  still 
retained  some  fragments  of  his  lost  power,  to- 
fether  with  nnabated  confidence  in  himself, 
and  seems  to  have  been  anxions  to  show  that 
he  had  not  given  himself  up  to  despair.    Though 
he  was  too  weak  either  to  attempt  to  recover 
Athens,  or  to  protect  his  interests  m  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, he  ventured  to  assume  the  offensive 
against  one  of  his  most  powerful  adversaries. 
In  the  spring  of  300,  leaving  Pyrrhus  at  the 
Isthmus,  he  made  an  expedition  with  his  fleet 
to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  ravaged  the 
eoast,  which  Lysimachus  was  unable  to  defend. 
The  immediate  object  of  this  movement  may 
have  been  to  enrich  the  troops  with  plunder, 
and  to  keep  up  ^eir  spirits;  but  Demetrius 
probably  wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw 
attention  on  himself,  to  show  that  he  still  pos- 
sessed means  of  annoying  his  enemies ;  and 
he  must  have  been  aware  that  an  attack  on 
Lysimachus  would  give  no  oflTence  to  Seleucus. 
Still,  it  must  have  been  with  no  less  surprise 
than  pleasure  that  he  soon  after  received  an 
embassy,  by  which  Seleucus  asked  the  hand 
of  Stratonioe,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  and 
Phila,  for  himself;  though  his  heir-apparent, 
Antiochus,  might  have  seemed  a  fitter  consort 
for  the  blooming  princess.    Since  it  is  evident 
that  the  object  of  the  proposed  alliance  was  to 
counteract  that  which  had  been  formed  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  it  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  expected  that  he  should  ra&ier 
have  addressed  himself  Xq  Cassander,  whose 
power  was  far  greater,  and  whose  interest  co- 
mcided  with  his  own  no  less  than  that  of  De- 
metrius.    But  it  is  probable  that  Cassander 
was  too  closely  connected  with  Lysimachus, 
even  if  negotiations  had  not  already  been  set 
on  foot  for  the  marriages  which  took  jdace  not 
many  years  later,  between  Antipater,  Cassan- 
der's  second  son,  and  Curydice,  the  daughter 
of  Lysimachus,  and  between  Alexander,  the 
youngest  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  and  Ly- 
aandra,  Ptolemy's  daughter  by  Enrydice.    But, 
moreover,  Seleucus  may  have  thought  Deme- 
trius better  able  to  secure  his  object,  on  ac- 
eount  of  his  fleet,  and  his  possession  of  Cyprus 
and  the  Phcenician  towns,  which  he  still  occu- 
pied with  his  garrisons  ;*  while  a  man  in  such 
circumstances  was  likely  to  prove  a  more  ob- 
sequious alfy  than  the  King  of  Macedonia. 
Demetrius  joyfully  accepted  the  brilliant  ofl^, 
and  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet,  aocompaniei 
by  his  daughter,  towards  Syria.    On  his  pas- 
sage, he  landed — ^it  is  said  merely  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supplies — at  several  places  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia.    But  Pleistarchus,  taking 
umbrage  at  this  intrusion  on  his  territory,  re- 
tired to  Macedonia,  to  complain  to  his  brother 
of  the  league  into  which  Seleucus  was  entering 
with  the  conunon  enemy.    Demetrius  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  make  himself  master 
of  Quinda,  where  he  found  1900  talents  still 
remaining ;  and,  having  been  joined  by  Phila, 
proceeded  to  Rhossns  in  Syria.    Thereto  was 
met  by  Seleucus,  who  first  entertained  him  in 
his  camp,  and  then,  more  fiil^  to  show  their 

•  Diadanu.  xxi.    Bcto^.  i.,  ji,  489.    Pint.,  D«m.,  32. 


perfect  mutual  confidence,  went  on  bond  hii 
father-in-law's  galley  as  his  guest. 

These  festivities  were  foDowed  by  many 
grave  conferences  on  tiieir  oomnMm  aflfairs ; 
but  their  discussions  and  arrangements,  of 
which  it  is  probable  veiy  little  was  pubtidy 
known  at  the  time,  are  now  concealed  from 
our  curiosity  by  an  impenetrable  veiL     The 
only  point  which  we  are  able  to  discern  with 
any  degree  of  deamess  is,  that  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Seleucus  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the 
rival  powers.    For  this  purpose,  while  Fhila 
was  sent  to  pacify  her  brother,  he  brought 
about  an  alliance  between  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius, which  was  to  be  cemented  by  a  match 
between  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy*s  daughter, 
Ptolemais ;  and  Pyrrhus,  whose  sister  Deida- 
mia  followed  her  husband  to  Syria,  but  died 
not  long  after,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Alex- 
andria as  a  security  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty.    But  its  terms — ^though  tiiey  may  have 
been  more  definite  and  important  than  Phi- 
tarch  represents,  are  entirely  unknown  to  ns ; 
and  the  modem  conjectures  on  the  subject  are 
so  uncertain  as  to  be  barely  worth  mention- 
ing.*   The  part  of  the  transaction  most  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  is,  that  Seleucus  riioold 
have  promote  an  alliance  which  manifestly 
tended  to  render  Demetrius  less  dependant  on 
hiuL    But  ho  may  have  thought  that  this  dan- 
ger was  countCTbalanced  by  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  which  he  must  have  needed  for  the 
settlement  of  bis  new  state,  and  by  the  pros- 
pect that  the  connexion  into  which  Holemy 
now  entered  with  Demetrius  would  weaken 
that  in  which  he  stood  with  Lysimachus.    For 
Ptolemy  it  was  a  clear  gain,  that  he  coidd  not 
only  hope  to  detach  Demetrius  from  the  inter* 
ests  of  Seleucus,  but  vras  put  in  possession  of 
a  hostage,,  whose  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Epi- 
rus  might  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  aoqai> 
ring  iiSnence  over  the  afikirs  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece.    We  are  told  that  Pyniivs  took 
pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Ptoleray,  and 
for  that  purpose  assiduously  paid  his  court  to 
Berenice.    Perhaps  it  might  have  been  said, 
with  equal  truth,  that  Ptolemy  strove  to  win 
the  young  king's  friendship  by  kindneas,  and 
singled  hnn  out  to  receive  the  hand  d"  Anti- 
gone, Berenice's  daughter  by  her  former  hii»> 
band  Phdippos,  not  more  on  account  of  liis 
merit  than  to  serve  his  own  political  views. 

For  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years  after 
this  treaty,  we  are  no  better  infonned  as  to  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  parties  than  as  to  their 


*  DrayMB  (HcDeii.,  i.,  p.  599)  beliere*  that  RalcfBy 
knowle^ped  DeaMtrin  at  kino-  of  Ctimiis,  CSicm, 
nMBoida.    Bat  Ww  » it  poatibliB  to  •oppoM  thM 
wu  a  paitj  to  a  treaty  containiiif  anch  an  aiticU !    E<|iial- 
ly  iin]in)bablo  doea  it  appear  that  DeaieCnoa  ^aaed 

renl  fiwrantae  that  Seleaeos  tkoold  iadenmi?  "^ 
the  lots  €f  Sjnria,  without  knowiog^  in  what  «a  ti         

nity  waa  to  ocanit ;  for,  aooordinf  to  DroyMB  >■  ft44),  it 

waa  Cyprat  that  Seleacni  intaaded  to  cede  tc  PUsileiay. 

Flftthe'a  conjaetinra  (ti.,  p.  18),  that  Demetriaa   — 

niaod  aa  king^  of  Graacc,  aaaoM  in  aabetaw 

more  eoonatent  with  Am  iaterstta  and  viei 

the^  can  be  ooUeotad— both  of  Ptolemy  and  Selaew 

ia  It  imcondlable  with  the  racconr*  which  Pt4ft«B.jr  seat 

to  the  Atbeaiana  after  the  change  that  took  plasfe    i-a   *\y^ 

rektiona  between  Demetriaa  and  Seknena.    Ra]«8^  (  Kist. 

of  the  Woiid,  IT.,  5)  aaw  and  ezpreaaed  the  atafett   oC  »H» 

caae  Yery  plainly :  "  Selencoa  and  Ptolemy  eovll  boi&  oT 

them  have  been  contented  belter,  that  DemetnQ8,«ri%^  Itelp 

of  their  coontenanoe,  ahonld  aeek  hia  firtvne 

farther  off,  than  aeitle  hia  aatate  ondar  thatr 
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pacts  or  intentions.*    So  long,  it  appears,  they 
continued  in  the  same  relations  to  one  another. 
Demetrius,  who,  immediately  after  the  treaty, 
bad  occupied  Cilicia,  was  permitted  to  retain 
undisturbed  possession  of  it.    Apparently,  PtoK 
emy  and  Seleucus  were  engaged  with  their  do- 
mestic aSkirs ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  du- 
ring this  period  that  Cassander  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  Corcyra,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire  by  the  Syracusan  tyrant, 
Agathocles,  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  ships 
he  had  employed  in  the  expedition.!    Seleucus 
may  have  thought  it  expedient  to  temporize  un- 
til he  saw  what  measures  Cassander  would 
adopt  on  the  complaint  of  Pieistarchus  ;  but  he 
certainly  neyer  intended  to  have  Demetrius  for 
a  permanent  neighbour,  or  to  leave  either  Cili- 
cia or  the  Phoenician  ports  in  his  hands.    Per- 
haps he  expected  that  Demetrius,  conscious  of 
his  inability  to  contend  with  the  master  of  the 
East,  would  resign  them  at  the  first  summons. 
But,  if  so,  when  at  length  they  came  to  an  ex- 
planation on  the  subject,  he  found  that  he  had 
deceived  himself    He  first  attempted  to  induce 
Demetrius  to  accept  a  sum  of  money  as  a  com- 
pensation for  Cilicia.    Demetrius  declined  the 
bargain.    He  then,  in  an  angry  tone,  demanded 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  appertaining  to  his  own  do- 
minions.    Demetrius    denied    his    title,    and 
strengthened  the  garrisons  of  the  towns,  de- 
claring that,  not  if  he  had  lost  ten  thousand 
fields  like  Ipsus,  would  he  consent  to  pay  at 
such  a  rate  for  his  son-in-law.    The  conduct  of 
Seleucus,  it  is  said,  was  commonly  regarded  as 
ungenerous,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
inmiedlately  to  enforce  his  claims  by  any  war- 
like movements.    But  henceforth  there  was  an 
open  breach  between  him  and  his  father-in- 
.aw. 

Demetrius  was  not  on  this  account  the  less 
ready  to  embark  in  a  new  enterprise,  though  it 
was  one  which  drew  him  away  from  the  only 
realm  he  possessed,  while  it  was  threatened  by 
the  ambition  of  at  least  one  powerful  neighbour. 
He  still  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially on  Athens ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  there 
seemed  to  him  now  to  open  a  fairer  prospect  of 
retrieving  his  losses.    Cassander,  also,  had  been 
endeavouring  to  re-establish  his  authority  there, 
but  without  success.    After  his  failure  in  Cor- 
cyra,  he   had   undertaken   an   expedition  to 
Greece,  had,  it  seems,  made  himself  master  of 
Phocis,  at  least  of  Elatea,  and  had  invaded  At- 
tica.    The  power  of  Athens  was  not  sufficient 
to  repel  him  without  assistance ;  but  she  still 
possessed  a  man  of  considerable  political  and 
military  talents,  who  was  a  zealous  friend  of 
liberty.    Her  general,  Olympiodorus,  sailed  to 
jEtolia — ^the  journey  overland  would,  it  seems, 
ha^e  been  exposed  to  too  many  risks--and  pre- 
vailed on  the  iEtoltans  to  send  succours  to  Ath- 
ens.    The  arrival  of  these  forces  induced  Cas- 

*  This  mtenral  is  only  odieetad  from  the  hisUny  of  De- 

■Michaffea,  afl  it  vpmvn  on  the  face  of  the  decree  oonoeniiiiir 

Ittm  «t  tlie  end  of  the  Vit.  X.  Or.    Plutarch  (Demetr.,  S3, 

33)  giYes  BO  hint  of  mch  an  interval ;  and  Mr.  Clinton  (F. 

H.,  B.C.  t9d)  follows  him.    Bat  if  the  genninonees  of  the 

cree  be  admitted,  whidh  Mr.  Clinton  does  not  diepnte,  it 

sms  an  almost  unavoidable  inference— as  will  be  after- 

Lrd  •een>-that  his  chronology  is  here  eitoneoas. 

t  So  Droysen  (i..  p.  5S9,  n.  13)  infers  from  the  position 

cmT  the  frarmenfrin  Diodonis,  xzi.,  relating  to  this  ezpedi- 

CaoB.  whi^  indicates  that  it  was  sobseqoent  to  the  bstttle 

tut  Ipea  « 


sander  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Attica  ;*  and 
not  long  after,  it  seems,  Elatea  revolted  from 
him,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  Olympio-  ' 
dorus,  to  hold  out  against  his  attacks.!  He  did 
not,  however,  abandon  his  designs  on  Athens, 
but  conceived  a  hope  that  he  might  attain  his 
end  by  an  easier,  though,  perhaps,  slower  course. 
Lachares,  the  popular  leader  of  the  day,  was  an 
ambitious,  greedy,  and  unprincipled  adventurer, 
and  was  persuaded  by  Cassander  to  aspire  to 
the  station  which  had  been  occupied  by  Deme- 
trius the  Phalerian.^  Hq  now  became  a  secret 
adherent  of  the  Macedonian  interest,  while  be 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  espousing  it  more 
openly,  and  of  rbdiig  through  it  to  power.  This 
juncture,  when  the  Athenians  were  incensed 
against  Cassander,  and  had  still  to  apprehend  a 
repetition  of  his  attempt,  seems  to  have  been 
that  which  Demetrius  considered  so  favourable 
to  his  hopes,  that  it  enooaraged  him  to  make  an 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Athens.^ 

It  was  probably  in  the  i^ng  of  297nhat  he 
set  sail  with  a  formidable  anhament ;  but  off 
the  coast  of  Attica  he  was  overtaken  by  a  storm, 
ill  which  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  were 
wrecked,  and  many  Uvea  were  lost.  After  this 
disaster  he  no  longer  ventured  to  present  him- 
self at  the  tnouth  of  the  Piraeus,  but  sent  orders 
for  the  equipment  of  a  new  fleet  in  the  eastern 
ports,  and,  in  the  mean  while,  having  made 
some  hostile  demonstrations  in  Attica  with  lit* 
tie  effect,  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  to  reduce 
the  towns  which  had  revolted  from  him.  The 
only  place  named  among  those  which  he  threat- 
ened is  Messene,  where  his  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed, and  he  received  a  dangerous  wound. 
He  recovered,  however,  in  time  to  attack  some 
other  towns  more  successfully ;  and  these  op- 
erations probably  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  In  the  course  of  the  following  winter  an 
event  took  place  which  made  an  important 
change  in  the  face  of  affairs.  Cassander  was 
carried  off  by  a  disease  which  popular  tradition 
represented  as  a  stroke  of  Divine  vengeance  for 
his  atrocious  crimes,  11  but  which  is  also  descri- 
bed as  an  ordinary  consumption :%  he  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  ekiest.son  Philip. 

The  return  of  Demetrius  to  Greece,  and  his 
hostilities  in  Attica,  appear,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  have  changed  the  disposition  of  the 
Athenians  with  rega^  to  Macedonia,  and,  per- 
haps, gave  rise  to  new  divisions  among  them. 
By  a  large  party  he  was  hated  and  feared  more 
than  Cassander.  This  paity  seems  to  have  been 
headed  by  Demochares,  who  had  probably  re- 
turned from  his  exile,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  battle  of  Ipsus.  We  find  him  displaying 
great  activity  in  a  war  which  was  once,  no 
doubt,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Four 
Years*  War ;  but  for  which  it  is  now  somewhat 
difficult  to  assign  a  place  in  history.    It  is,  how- 

«  Pansaniaa,  i.,  S6,  3.  i  Ibid.,  x.,  18,  7 ;  i.,  S6,  S. 

t  Ibid.,  i.,  S5, 7. 

^  Here  our  narrative  cannot  be  noonciledwith  Plutarch, 
who  oiearly  soppoees  (Dem.,  83)  that  Demetrius  was  in 
duoed  to  undertake  his  ezpeditioB  against  Athens  bjr  the 
intelligence  that  Lachares  had  seixed  the  tyrannj.  Am 
Lachares,  after  he  became  tyrant,  made  himeelf  very  odi- 
oas,  this  was  a  nataral  conjecture  for  one  who  did  not  mi- 
nutely  eacvnine  the  chronology  of  the  events  he  related. 

I  Pansanias,  ix.,  7,  S,  htX^  biipu,  mi  Aw>  ainoS  ^m 
fyiifovTo  etiXai.    Compare  Acts,  zii.,  23. 

Y  Dcxippus  in  Svncellus,  p.  504,  ed.  Bonn.,  A9tvd6i  mey 
6taXvOtlit  and  Porphyr.,  £aseb..  Arm.  i.,  p.  387. 
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erer,  nearly  <^itain  that  it  belongs  to  this  peri- 
od ;*  and  it  nray  hare  included  the  contest  with 
Cassander,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately 
foQowed  with  Demetrios,  and  thos  have  ended 
with  the  sorrender  of  the  city.  We  hear  of  no 
negotiations  between  the  Athenians  and  Cas- 
Sander  after  the  re-appearance  of  Demetrins ; 
bat  we  learn  that  Demochares  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Lysimachas,  and  obtained  a  subsidy 
of  thirty  talents  from  him ;  and  that  he  carried 
a  decree  for  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy,  who  sent 
fifty  talents,!  and,  it  seems,  promises  of  farther 
support.  There  is  also  some  ground  to  believe 
that  Demochares  went  on  a  like  mission  to 
Philip,  Cassander's  successor ;  though  the  be- 
haviour imputed  to  him  on  this  occasion  is  ut- 
teriy  incredible,  t  PhQip*8  reign  lasted  only  four 
months ;  but,  as  he  died  at  Elatea,^  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  lather's  plans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother,  Antipater.  It  was  perhaps 
about  tlte  same  time,  in  the  spring  of  296,  that 
Demetrius  was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Ath- 
ens. The  city  had  been  well  proyideid  with  the 
means  of  defence  under  the  direction  of  De- 
mochares ;  the  walls  had  been  repaired,  and  the 
arsenal  amply  stored  with  ammunition ;  and 
he  did  not  cease  to  seek  aid  from  without.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with 
the  Bceotians,  and  headed  an  embassy  to  the 
young  king,  Antipater,  from  whom  be  received 
a  su&idy  of  twenty  talents.  II  But  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  Athenians  still  depended  on  contin- 
ual supplies  from  abroad.  Demetrius  ravaged 
the  country  from  Eleosis  to  Rhamnus,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  blockade  the  city  by  sea  and  land. 

*  So  much  has,  I  think,  been  aatisfactorily  shown  br 
Droysen  in  an  article  on  this  war  in  the  Zntsehrijt  f.  d. 
AUerthMmswu$eH»ehaft,  1836.  Bnt  it  is  difficnlt  to  conceive 
that  the  war  can  have  receired  a  designation  by  which  it 
was  known  at  Athens,  as  Dri^aen  supposes  (t.,  p.  563),  with 
raferenoe  to  its  doration,  so  far  as  it  concerned,  not  Athens, 
bat  Demetrius.  It  seems  prefenble  to  make  it  begin  with 
Cassander's  attempta  npoa  Athens  in  SOS. 

t  The  Decree  at  the  end  of  Vit.  X.  Or.,  p.  93,  ed.  West- 
ermann. 

t  Seneca  (De  Ira,  iii.,  23),  toillostrate  Philip's  patience 
nader  insalts,  relates  that  Demochares— Parrfaesiastes  ob 
aimiam  et  procacem  lingnam  appeliatas  (compare  Pirfybias, 
xii.,  13)— iMring  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  him,  when 
die  king  asked  what  he  conld  do  to  oblige  the  Athenians, 
answered,  Hang  yonrself.  The  br^staoders  were  indignant. 
Philip,  bowcTer,  dismissed  this  Thersitee  onhart,  bidding 
his  coUeagnes  tell  the  Athenians  that  men  who  said  such 
things  were  more  arrogant  than  those  who  patiently  listen- 
ed  to  them.  Seneca  eridently  supposed  AlezaadePs  father 
te  have  been  the  hero  of  his  storr,  which,  indeed,  suits  his 
ebancter ;  but  then  Demochares,  the  nephew  of  Demosthe- 
nea,  cannot  haTo  been  the  ambassador.  The  storjr,  how- 
aver,  might  originally  have  been  toU  of  Demochares  with 
reference  to  an  embaJny  to  Philip,  Cassander's  son.  As  to 
the  ftct,  in  the  form  in  which  Seneca  relates  it.  it  requires 
a  peculiar  bias — from  which  Droysen  has  shown  himself,  on 
other  occasions,  not  wholly  exempt — to  believe  that  any 
Athenian  ambassador  was  ever  guil^  of  -audi  outrageous 
and  brutal  foUy.  In  the  case  of  Demochares,  not  only 
would  it  be  inconsistent  with  the  judgment  of  Polrbins  (u. 
8.)  on  his  character,  and  with  the  impression  whica  fhe  ex- 
tracts from  his  memoirs  preserved  by  Athensns  must  make 
on  an  impartial  reader,  but  it  is  utterly  incndible  that  a 
man  who  had  committed  so  gross  a  breach  of  decency  in  his 
embassy  to  Philip  should  have  been  sent,  a  few  months 
after,  in  the  same  capacity  to  his  successor,  when  the  ob- 
iactwaa  to implora  succours.  The  nleace  of  the  Decree 
casts  some  suspicion  on  the  lact  of  the  embassy  to  Philip. 

^  Dexippua,  u.  s. 

I  The  Decree  (u.  a.).  Grauert  (An.,  p.  349)  suspects 
that  this  may  be  the  Twnger  Antipater,  who  reigned  for 
about  SIX  weeks  in  S97.  But  one  does  not  see  why  the 
Athenians  should  either  have  sought  or  received  a  subsidy 
from  him     Mr.  Clinton  Qk  »Q>  prapogea  to  change  the 


He  put  to  death  the  owner  and  master  of  a  ves- 
sel laden  with  corn,  which  they  attempted  to 
bring  into  the  harbour ;  and  this  severity  de- 
Xened  most  private  adventurers  from  soch  at- 
tempts. In  the  course  of  the  summer  an  Egyp- 
tian fleet  of  150  sail  appeared  in  the  Sarooie 
Gulf,  and  excited  hopes  of  more  efiectnai  rdief^ 
It  was  but  a  short  gleam  of  sunshine.  Soon  after 
Demetrius  received  re-enforcements  from  Cy- 
prus and  Peloponnesus,  which  raised  his  fleet  to 
300  sail,  and  compelled  the  Egyptians  to  seek 
safety  in  flight. 

Meanwhite  the  city  was  agitated  by  the  strife 
of  parties,  whose  views  or  pretexts  are  now 
only  matter  for  conjecture.    We  know,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  afforded  Lachares  an  opportanity 
of  executing  his  long-cherished  design,  and  that 
he  became  absolute  master  of  Athens.    De- 
mochares, w^ho  was  not  a  man  to  truckle  to  the 
tyrant,  was  driven  into  exile.f    The  osoiper 
was  probably  supported  by  a  body  of  merceoa- 
ries ;  but  he  was  still  exposed  to  constant  dan- 
ger both  from  within  and  from  vrithoot.    Poly- 
enus  relates^  that  Demetrios  obtained  arms  for 
a  thousand  men  from  a  party  in  Piraeus,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  to  be  employed 
against  Lachares.    The  story  seems  almost  to 
imply  that  Piraeus  was  in  the  hands  of  this 
party,  tmd  that  they  were  expecting  re-enforce- 
ments.   The  extraordinary  cruelty  imputed  to 
Lachares^  may  be  attributed  to  his  uneasy  po- 
sition in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies.    Yet 
he  appears  to  have  been  more  infamous  for  sac- 
rilege than  for  bloodshed.    He  evidently  saw 
that  he  could  not  retain  his  power  long,  and 
used  it  for  the  most  sordid  ends.    He  plundered 
the  temples,  and  stripped  the  statue  in  the  Par- 
thenon of  its  precious  ornaments.  As  the  tikxk- 
ade  continued,  the  price  of  the  common  neces* 
saries  of  life  rose  to  a  height  which  phu^  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthy.    As  a 
specimen  of  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged,  we 
read  of  a  contest  between  a  father  and  son  for 
a  dead  moose.    Epicurus,  who  was  at  this  time 
living  at  Athens,  as  the  head  of  a  philosophical 
society,  shared  a  certain  number  of  beans  among 
the  members  for  their  daily  meal.{l     The  pa- 
tience with  which  the  Athenians  submitted  to 
such  privations  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
dread  and  aversion  they  felt  for  Demetnus.    In 
fact,  they  had  passed  a  decree  making  it  acap^ 
ital  offence  to  propose  a  capitulation  with  him. 
The  terror  inspired  by  Lachares  must,  how- 

*  Droysen  (Zeitschrifk  f.  A.  u.  s.  w.,  1836,  a.  90)  eon- 
jectures  that  this  was  the  same  fleet  which  brvagfat  Fr^ 
rhus  back  to  Epirus. 

t  The  Decree, U.S., dyiT  uy  iibnesr  iri  rw  sktwAm^f- 
mv  riv  iliftw,  which  can  hardly  be  applied  to  TTiiam  liiin. 
who  was  the  professed  restoror  of  democracy.  Bat  it  ^p- 
pears  unnecessary  to  press  the  nwaning  of  M'  mv,  as  I3»oy- 
sen  has  done,  referring  it  to  the  albance  with  the  Bmotiaus^ 
and  showinr,  with  hia  usual  ingenaity,  how  ikat  treaty 
might  have  been  made  a  ground  of  charge  agaiiut  Dctmocb- 
ares  by  the  Macedonian  party.  It  may  surely  bmab  im»- 
t'ning  more  than  that  the  patriotism  of  Denscrihares,  oi 
which  he  had  given  such  signal  proofii  in  Lis  msaaures  fur 
the  defence  of  the  ci^,  rendered  him  odious  to  ths  emfuuea 
of  freedom,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  banishment. 

t  iv.,  7,  5.  But  Polyanus  does  not  say,  as  thoysen  (i-» 
p.  507)  seems  to  represent,  that  Demetrins  becaim  by  thc9» 
means  master  of  Piivns,  nor  can  this  be  safe^  lafertwS 
from  Pans.,  i.,  U,  8.  ♦  Pausaniaa,!,  «5,  7. 

I  Plut.,  Dem.,  34.  It  mar  seem,  from  the  riMiimtiiit  ed 
the  comic  poet  Demetrius,  in  Atheaaus,  iz.,  p.  MO.  tltM 
Lachares  himself  had  no  better  &re  for  his  gueata  Yet  tbe 
ezpiession  Aaxdpnt  rtvot  is  strange,  Y  the  nolsd  tTraa.t 
—"-meant. 
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erer,  be  taken  iuto  account.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  many  who  were  eager  to  be  delivered,  at 
any  rate,  from  his  tyranny.  It  seems  that  at 
length  he  himself  found  his  position  in8u(>porta- 
ble  or  untenable.*  He  stole  out  in  a  rustic  dis- 
guise through  a  postern,  and  then  mounted  a 
horse  which  was  waiting  for  him  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. He  is  said  to  have  dropped  gold  pieces 
on  his  road,  and  thus  to  have  detained  a  party 
of  light  horse  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him. 
He  arrived  safely  at  Thebes,  where  he  found 
shelter,  as  in  an  allied  city.f  Perhaps  a  part  of 
his  sacrilegious  plunder  had  been  already  lodged 
there. 

Alter  his  departure  the  gates  were  immedi- 
ately thrown  open  to  Demetrius,  and  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  propitiate  him,  though  with  little 
hope  of  a  favourable  hearing.    The  conqueror 
was  not  vindictive ;  and  he  resolved  to  astonish 
the  people  by  a  display  of  magnanimity,  which 
was  also  likely  to  promote  his  interests  in 
Greece.    He  ordered  them  to  assemble  in  the 
theatre;  the  avenues  were  occupied, 'and  the 
stage  lined  with  his  guards.    While  the  au- 
dience sat  in  trembling  suspense,  Demetrius 
made  his  appearance  at  the  entrance  conmionly 
assigned  to  the  principal  personage  of  a  drama, 
and  came  forwa^  to  the  front  of  the  stage.    It 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  a  harangue 
full  of  bitter  reproaches  would  introduce  some 
tragic  scene.   But  his  first  words  dispelled  these 
apprehensions.  He  complained  of  their  conduct 
towards  him,  but  in  the  mildest  terms,  and  the 
gentlest  tone,  as  if  only  to  assure  them  of  his 
forgiveness ;  and,  as  a  seal  of  reconciliation, 
promised  a  donation  of  corn,  and  the  re-estab- 
tishment  of  their  democratical  institutions ;  and 
when  one  of  his  hearers  corrected  a  grammati- 
cal error  which  he  committed  in  his  harangue, 
he  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  lesson  by  a 
liberal  addition  to  his  present,  f    It  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  most  practised  orators 
could  hardly  find  language  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  and  admiration  excited  by 
this  speech.    But  the  transports  of  the  specta- 
tors were  probably  a  little  cooled,  when  Dromo- 
cliaes,  who,  at  least,  understood  the  mind  of 
Demetrius,  proposed  that  Piraeus  and  Munyohia 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands.    The  motion 
was,  of  course,  carried  by  acclamation ;  but  De- 
metrius, as  we  shall  see,  did  not  long  remain 
satisfied  with  this  mark  of  confidence. 

We  have  seen  that»  in  lus  last  campaign  in 
Peloponnesus,  he  had  been  repulsed  from  Mes- 
sene.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that,  when 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  he 
should  have  returned  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  peninsula.  But  instead  of  Messene,  we 
find  that  Sparta  is  now  the  object  of  his  attack ; 
and  no  cause  is  assigned  for  the  fact.  Sparta 
was  at  this  time  so  weak,  and  had  kept  so  care- 
loUy  ak>of  from  all  the  contests  which  had  dis- 
turbed Greece  since  Alexander's  death,  that  it 
is  improbable  she  should  have  ofibred  any  prov- 
•cation  to  Demetrius.  She  had,  however,  shown 
fter  determination  to  preserve  her  independence ; 
And  it  seems  that  during  Cassander's  invasion 

*  It  it  not  qvite  ckar  what  PaanmiM  (i.,  25,  7)  msaiit 
Bj  his  ii(i9KeiUw»  n9  Titx<i»vt.    Pol7«nu  (iii.,  7, 1}  also 

t  Polyvnos,  iii.,  7, 1.    Pausanias  (i.,  85, 7)  thooght  that 
^m  was  nardsrsd  on  this  jourae/. 

t  not.,  Rsf .  et  Inp.,  ap.  /^tp/rfiimi,  8. 
Vol.    II— Yt 


of  Peloponnesus  in  817,  the  Spartans  had  al- 
ready, for  the  first  time,  begun  to  fortify  some  . 
points  of  their  city.*  Possibly  Demetrius  had 
demanded  some  tokens  of  submission  which 
they  refused. t  They  were,  at  least,  aware  of 
his  design  before  he  had  advanced  very  far,  and 
made  such  preparations  as  they  could  for  de 
fence.  King  Archidamus,  a  nephew  of  Agis, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  with  Antipater,  was  sent 
with  an  anny«  which  must  have  been  almost 
entirely  composed  of  the  subject  classes,  or 
mercenaries,  to  meet  the  invaders,  and  fell  in 
with  them  near  Mantinea.t  The  two  armies 
were  separated  from  one  another  by 'a  woody 
hill,  a  spur  of  the  Lycsan  range.  Demetrius 
set  fire  to  the  wood,  and,  while  a  north  wind 
drove  the  flames  against  the  enemy,  made  a 
charge  which  threw  them  into  confusion.^  Ar- 
chidamus retreated  with  the  remainder  of  his  ' 
foirces  to  protect  Laconia,  and  the  Spartans, 
expecting  an  immediate  invasion,  hastily  threw 
up  some  additional  intrenchments  round  the 
capital.  Still,  they  ventured  on  another  action 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  but  ' 
were  again  defeated  vrith  the  loss  of  200  slain 
and  500  prisoners ;  and  the  chief  hope  they  had 
now  left  was  in  the  strength  of  their  newly- 
raised  ramparts.  Against  the  besieger  such 
defences  could  not  have  avaUed  them  long. 
But  at  the  moment  when  the  success  of  Deme- 
trius seemed  almost  certain,  he  was  called 
away  by  intelligence  which  opened  the  prospect 
of  a  much  more  important  conquest  in  another 
quarter. 

After  his  departure  for  Greece,  Ptolemy  and 
Seleucus  seem  to  have  agreed  to  divide  his 
eastern  possessions  between  them.  Ptolemy, 
at  least,  was  permitted  to  conquer  Cyprus; 
which  was  the  easier,  as  Demetrius  had  drawn 
ofiT  all  the  naval  forces  he  could  raise  there  for 
the  siege  of  Athens ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Seleucus,  at  the  same  time,  made 
himself  master  of  aU  he  could  wrest  from  his 
father-in-law  on  the  main  land.  They  perhaps 
invited  Lyslmachus — he,  at  least,  took  the  op- 
portunity— to  reduce  the  towns  which  still  be- 
longed to  Demetrius  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
According  to  Plutarch,  Demetrius  heard  of  all 
these  losses  at  the  same  time,  just  as  Sparta 
was  on  the  point  of  falling ;  and  the  news  from 
Cyprus  touched  his  personal  feelings ;  for  his 
mother  and  children  were  besieged  by  Ptolemy 
in  Salamis,  the  only  place  in  the  island  which 
still  held  out.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  incred* 
iUe  that  this  intelligence  had  any  effect  on  his 
movements.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  change, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Macedonia  that  induced  him  suddenly  to  break 
up  his  camp  on  the  Eurotas. 

Alexander,  Antipater's  younger  brother,  was 
the  favourite  of  their  mother,  Thessalonice,  and, 
perhaps,  was  encouraged  by  her  to  aspire  to 


*  Justin,  ziT..  5,  5. 

t  Drovssn  belisTss  that,  withoat  hsvuif  basii  thnateaed 
or  provbksdy  thsy  wars  indooad  bj  Ptolemy's  iiistigation  to 
bagin  hostihtiea  against  Dametrins.  This  seesDS  haidly  ooi^ 
siatant  with  the  caution  and  the  wankneas  of  Sparta,  and 
oontradicta  nataich*s  statement,  Dam.,  15.  It  is  more  suiw 
prising  that  Dametrivs  should  have  left  the  Spartans  «»> 
nudestod  so  long,  than  that  he  should  have  attacked  thaa 
Mm.  If  there  were  any  grtHind  for  Flathe'soaajeeturs(ii., 
p.  88)  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  title  of  their  kxags,  it 
would  only  incrsase  this  diflBeolty. 

t  Pint .  Bem.k  S5.  f  Polymua,  It.,  7, » 
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the  throne,  or»  at  least,  to  the  possession  of  a 
princely  appanage ;  for  it  seems  that  he  had 
claims,  and  adherents  to  support  them.  ,  Antip- 
ater,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  for  no  advantage  could  be 
hoped  from  such  a  crime,  murdered  his  mother 
with  his  own  hand.  Yet  it  appears  that  the 
deed  excited  so  little  horror  among  his  subjects, 
that  he  might  have  continued  to  reign,  if  Alex- 
ander, who  saw  himself  unable  to  maintain  his 
footing  in  Macedonia,  had  not  caDed  in  foreign 
aid.  He  could  expect  none  from  Thrace,  since 
Antipater  had  married  the  daughter  of  Lysima- 
chus ;  and  this  rendered  it  the  more  necessary 
to  seek  it  elsewhere.  There  were  two  other 
quarters  which  he  might  apply  to.  Pyrrhus 
had  now  regained  the  throne  of  Epirus.  He  had 
been  furnished  with  troops  and  money  by  Ptol- 
emy, about  the  same  time  that  Demetrius  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens,  and  had  first 
compelled  Neoptolemus  to  share  the  kingdom 
with  him,  and  then  got  rid  of  his  rival,  who,  as 
he  gave  out,  had  plotted  against  his  life.  To 
him,  now  master  of  an  unSvided  realm,  Alex- 
ander addressed  himself  in  his  need;  but  that 
he  might  have  a  double  hope  to  lean  on,  he  sent 
an  en^iassy  for  the  same  purpose  to  Demetrius. 
Pyrrhus  was  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  consent- 
ed to  march  against  Antipater,  but  on  condition 
that  Alexander  should  cede  to  him  a  large  ex- 
tent of  territory,  apparently  including  all  the 
conquests  that  had  been  made  by  Cassander  on 
the  side  of  ^Etolia,  together  with  a  portion  of 
Macedonia  itself*  The  young  prince  granted 
this  high  price  through  fearof  Lysimachus,  and 
because  Demetrius  was  too  much  occupied  by 
his  afi^airs  in  Greece  to  comply  immediately 
with  his  request.  Antipater  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  invader,  and,  it  appears,  tried  in  vain  to 
avert  his  hostility  by  an  ofl^r  of  300  talents. 
Lysimachus  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Getes,  which  prevented  him  firom  in- 
terposing in  behalf  of  his  son-in-law,  otherwise 
than  by  an  inefllsctual  attempt  to  deceive  Pyr- 
rhus. He  forged  a  letter  to  him  in  Ptolemy's 
name,  recommending  him  to  accept  Antipater*s 
oflTer.  But  P3rrrhus  detected  the  fraud  by  the 
greeting  of  the  letter,  which,  instead  of  the  af- 
fectionate form  always  used  by  Ptolemy  in  their 
correspondence,  "  The  Father  to  his  5<m,"  ran, 
in  court  style,  "  King  Ptolemy  to  King  Pyrrhus." 
StUl,  Lysimachus  was  anxious  for  peace,  which 
Pyrrhus,  having  accomplished  his  immediate 
objects,  was  Willing  to  grant.  But  the  ratifi- 
cation was  prevented,  it  is  said,  by  a  sinister 
omen.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  Antipater 
was  permitted  to  retain  a  part  of  Macedonia,  t 
Nothing  could  better  suit  the  interests  of  Pyr- 
rhus than  such  a  partition  of  the  neighbouring 

*  Plot.,  Pjni'h.,  0.  According  to  NietmhT*!  emendation, 
T^y  n  Zrv/i^aioy,  ml  rhv  lUffOolav  rff;  Mandovlas  (iii., 
p.  459,  Engl,  tr.,  when  Uapavtav  and  UapaXiw  fhoold  be 
tnmsgoMd). 

t  This  ta  distinctty  itated  by  Jnitin,  zri.,  1,  10 ;  it  per- 
hape  suggested  the  notion  of  an  antecedent  dioisio  regni^ 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  nf  the  chapter,  and  is  even 
dearly  implied  in  Flotaroh's  namfcive,  Pyrrhus,  0,  coupled 
with  Demetr.,  37.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  otherwise  to  ez- 
plain  the  assertion  of  Pauaanias  (ix.,  7,  S)  that  Antipater 
was  dethroned  by  Demetrius.  Droysen  relies  more  on  the 
expression  civdfev  rft  ^otfiXalf  in  the  fragment  of  Diod»> 
ras,  zxi.  He  also  Ulievas  that  AntiMter  fled  twice  to 
??  **^  ^  Lysimachus,  once  before  Pyrrhus,  and  again 
before  Demetnnt.  This  supposition  seems  at  least  uone- 
ajseary,  and  no  alignment  for  it  can  be  safbly  drawn  from 
D«zi>pua. 


kingdom.    Alexander  remamed  in  quiet  pos 
session  of  the  rest. 

This  must  have  been  the  intelligence  which 
called  Demetrius  so  suddenly  away  from  Spar 
ta :  not  the  first  application  which  he  received 
from  Alexander^  but  the  news  that  Pyrrhus 
had  entered  Macedonia.  He  had  probably  not 
been  informed  of  the  negotiation  between  Pyr- 
rhus and  Alexander,  or  he  would  have  instant- 
ly broken  ofiT  every  affair  that  detained  him  in 
Greece,  rather  than  resign  such  an  opportunity 
of  aggrandizement  to  the  Kin|^  of  Epirus,  whom, 
since  the  death  of  Deidamia,  he  could  only 
consider  as  his  rival,  and  the  devoted  ally  of 
his  enemy,  Ptolemy.  Feigning  himself  uncon- 
scious that  his  aid  was  no  longer  needed  or 
desired,  he  advanced  without  delay,  so  as  even 
to  give  his  retreat  from  Sparta  the  appearance 
of  a  flight,*  to  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  Al- 
exander, alarmed  and  uncertain  about  his  de- 
signs, marched  with  all  his  forces  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  at  Dium  as  an  honoured 
guest,  yet  so  as  clearly  enoueh  to  betray  the 
uneasiness  he  felt  at  the  unwmoome  visit.  De- 
metrius was  privately  informed  that  his  royal 
host  intended  to  assassinate  him  at  a  banquet. 
He  provided  for  his  own  safety,  but  dissembled 
his  suspicions,  and  the  next  day,  pretending  to 
have  received  newff  of  some  movements  in 
Greece,  which  forced  him  to  hasten  his  return, 
began  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure. 
Alexander,  rejoicing  at  the  unexpected  deliver- 
ance, would  accompany  him  as  far  as  Larissa-t 
There,  as  his  enemies  gave  out  after  his  death, 
he  hoped  still  to  execute  his  murderous  design ; 
but,  that  he  might  not  awaken  suspicion  by  an 
appearance  of  distrust,  sufiTered  himself  to  be 
forestalled.  It  is  certain  that  he  accepted  an 
invitation  fVom  Demetrius,  and,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  banqueting-room,  vtras  cut  down  by  the 
guards  whom  Demetrius  had  posted  there  for 
the  purpose,  together  with  several  of  his 
friends.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  acknovd- 
edged  that  Demetrius  had  gained  the  start  of 
them  only  by  a  single  day :  but  a  fact  so  im- 
probable cannot  safely  be  admitted  on  such 
suspicious  testimony. 

It  was  night  when  the  deed  was  perpetrated, 
and  the  news  filled  the  Macedonian  camp  with 
alarm  and  tumult  until  the  morning,  when  a 
message  was  brought  from  Demetrius,  by  which 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  address  the  army, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  He  not 
only  vindicated  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mil- 
itary assembly,  but  made  so  favourable  an  im- 
pression on  his  hearersjt  that,  preferring  him 


*  Pdyanus,  iv.,  rii.,  10.  Here  is  an  extremely 
and  instructiTe  example,  to  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
ground  an  inference  as  to  chronology  on  the  seeming  con- 
ttnuity  oi  erents  in  Plutarch's  narratnes.  Mr.  QinUm  (P. 
H.,  under  B.C.  S90)  plaoea  the  aiege  of  Athena  by  Deme- 
triua  about  two  yeara  after  the  battle  of  Ipsua,  beauae  Plu- 
tarch enumerates  the  intermediate  erents  withott  any  in- 
dication of  a  longer  intenraL  Yet  Plutarch  (Denetr.,  35) 
oonneots  the  capture  of  Athena  with  the  inTaaion  of  SMxta, 
which  preceded  the  aoceaaion  of  Demetrius  to  the  taroiw 
of  Macedon  (ftzed  by  Mr.  Clinton  in  904)  not  many  w«eks» 
by  the  word  c6M{. 

t  So  Plutarch,  Dem.,  96;  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
questioniDg  that  his  joy  was  ainoers,  and  not— as  Proyara 
repreaents  it,  i.,  p'  ft80i---asaumed  to  maak  kia  mniderout 
intentiona.  Tliere  waa  no  adequate  motive  for  audi  a  da» 
geroua  attempt  alier  the  departure  of  Demetrius. 

I  Plutarch  obserros  (Dem.,  87)  that  he  had  no  need  of 
long  speeches :  and,  indeed,  with  an  army  to  aecottd  him. 
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to  the  parricide,  and  having  no  other  competi- 
tor before  them,  they  elected  him  to  fill  the  va- 
cant throne,  and  he  returned  to  Macedonia  at 
their  head.  The  choice  of  the  army  was  ap- 
proved by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who 
had  never  much  atTeetion  for  the  bloodthirsty 
Cassander,  or  any  of  his  family,  and  least  of 
all  ^ottld  wish  to  be  governed  by  Antipater. 
Whatever  title  his  grandfather,  their  old  gov- 
ernor, had  to  their  regard,  was  inherited  by  the 
noble-minded  Phila,  and  thus  devolved  upon 
her  husband  and  their  son  Antigonus,  suma- 
med  Gonatas,*  who  was  now  a  youth  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  had  accompanied  his  father 
in  this  expedition.  Antipater,  probably  finding 
himself  generally  abandoned,  and  having  np 
hope  of  gaining  anything  from  Demetrius,  either 
by  arms  or  negotiation,  fled  to  the  court  of 
Lysimachus.  But  Lysimachus,  who  was  now 
engaged  more  earnestly  than  ever  with  his 
preparations  against  his  northern  neighbours, 
was  glad  to  make  peace  with  Demetrius,  and, 
it  seems,  compelled  his  son-in-law  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  part  of  Macedonia  which  had 
been  assigned  to  him  in  the  treaty  with  Pyr- 
rhus.t  Hus,  seven  years  afler  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  and  just  at  the  time  when  he  saw  him- 
self deprived  of  the  last  remnants  of  his  patri- 
mony in  the  East,  Demetrius  had  acquired  a 
new  kingdom,  in  which  he  had  never  been  able 
to  set  his  foot  while  his  father's  power  was  at 
his  command.  At  the  same  time,  he  heard  that 
Ptolemy  had  been  generous  enough  to  let  his 
mother  and  children  depart  with  munificent 
presents,  after  they  had  fallen  into  his  hands  at. 
Salamis.  It  might  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional favour  of  fortune  that  Seleucus  had  giv- 
en up  the  beautiful  Stratonice  to  his  heir-appa- 
rent, Antiochus,  whose  life  appeared  to  be  in 
danger  through  the  violence  of  his  passion  for 
his  mother-in-law,  and  reserving  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates 
for  himself,  had  committed  the  rest  of  his  vast 
empire  to  his  son. 

It  remained  for  Demetrius  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Greece,  and  to  unite  it  firmly 
with  his  new  dominions.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  as  he  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Pyr- 
rhus,  who  would  be  ready  to  seize  whatever  he 
might  leave  unoccupied.  Thessaly,  it  seems, 
as  little  more  than  a  province  of  Macedonia, 
forthwith  acknowledged  his  authority.  But  the 
Boeotians  had  not  submitted  to  him,  and  we 
may  collect  that,  after  his  retreat  from  Laco- 
nia,  they  had  entered  into  treaty  with  Sparta, 
and  had  been  encouraged  by  promises  of  Smir- 
tan  sQocours  to  assert  their  independence.  But 
Demetrius  surprised  them  by  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements.  He  sent  a  herald  before  him 
with  a  declaration  of  war ;  hut  the  day  after 
the  Boeotarchs  received  it  at  Orchomenus,  he 
himself  encamped  at  ChaBionea.t  In  their  con- 

and  M  nnny  ciicamttanoes  ia  hit  faronr,  addreating  troopt 
vitboQt  a  Ittader,  be  mi'g^ht  well  dJ^MOse  witb  aloqaenoe. 

*  Aeoordiag  to  Dexippos  ind  PorphTrr,  ftoa  ua  That- 
ialiaa  town  of  Gonni  (oompara  Staph.  Bjt*f  a.  S),  whan 
thaj  aappoa%  him  to  hava  been  bom  'or  brongbt  up.  And 
thia  aaaaia  qoito  aa  probable  aa  Niebohr^  oonjectnra  (JDnne 
SckrifUH,  P*  SS8),  that  the  epithet  waa  derived  from  a  part 
ef  his  anoonr,  the  yovarast  an  iron  pteoe  which  corered  the 
knee :  which,  howeTer,  baa  the  naoal  wptHhut  In  ita  faroar. 

t  Joatin,  zri.,  1,  tradita  ei  altera  parte  Macedonic,  qn« 
Antipatro  genero  ejna  abrenerat,  paoam  cum  eo  fecit. 

t  Poljvn.,  iv.,  0,  It. 


stemation  they  sued  for  peace,  which  he  grant- 
ed on  moderate  terms.  Hoping,  perhaps,  that  / 
he  had  secured  their  fidelity  by  his  generosity, 
he  exacted  no  other  pledge,  and,  it  appears, 
returned  immediately  to  Macedonia,  where 
there  was  no  doubt  much  to  demand  his  pres- 
ence, especially  as  the  affairs  of  Lysimachus 
were  in  a  critical  position.  But,  shortly  after 
his  departure,  the  Boeotians  were  induced  to 
revolt  by  the  arrival  of  a  Spartan  army,  com- 
manded by  Cleonymus,  the  uncle  of  the  king 
Areus.  The  Spartan  government  probably  ho- 
ped that  the  resistance  of  Boeotia  might  protect 
its  own  territory  from  a  second  invasion,  which 
it  had  reason  to  apprehend  as  soon  as  Deme- 
trius should  be  at  leisure.  A  citizen  of  Thes- 
pi«,  named  Pisis,  who  possessed  the  power 
without  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  also  excited  his 
countrymen  to  renew  the  struggle.  But  they 
soon  found  that  they  had  misreckoned  their 
means.  Demetrius  returned  with  a  powerful 
army,  forced  Cleonymus  to  withdraw,  and  laid 
siege  to  Thebes.  The  retreat  of  the  Spartans 
struck  their  allies  with  dismay,  and  they  again 
submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Lachareii^  who 
had  hitherto  remained  at  Hiebes,  hid  himself 
for  some  days  when  the  city  surrendered,  and 
then  made  his  escape  to  Delphi.*  Demetrius 
used  his  victory  with  great  moderation,  though 
he  did  not  again  trust  the  loyalty  of  the  Boeo- 
tians. Only  fourteen  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  revolt  sufiTered  punishment  ;t  but  he  ex- 
acted heavy  contributions,  and  threw  garrisoi^ 
into  their  cities,  and  appointed  Hieronymus  of 
Gardia,  the  historian,  govemor-genersd  of  Boe- 
otia. Pisis,  who  fell  into,  his  hands,  he  treated 
with  unexpected  lenity,  leaving  him  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  former  authority  at  Thespiae, 
with  the  title  of  polemarch.t 

It  was  perhaps  the  Boeotian  insurrection 
that  led  Demetrius  to  take  a  new  precaution 
for  the  security  of  Athens,  and  it  was  prob- 
^ly  now^— at  least  not  later — ^that  be  fortified 
an  eminence  called  the  Museum,  within  thd 
walls  of  the  city,  and  lodged  a  garrison  there  , 
under  the  command  of  Heraclides.  Polyeenua 
relates  a  plot  laid  by  the  Athenian  generals  to 
introduce  a  body  of  Athenian  troops  into  the 
city,  to  kill  Heraclides  and  overpower  the  gar- 
rison. But  it  was  defeated  through  the  defec- 
tion of  a  Carian  leader  of  mercenaries,  named 
Hierocles,  who  disclosed  it  to  Heraclides,  and 
enabled  him  to  destroy  all  the  conspiratofs.il 
It  seems  clear  that  this  occurred  after  the  Mu- 
seum had  been  fortified,  and  the  attempt  was  a 
natural  result  of  the  resentment  which  must 
have  been  awakened  in  the  Athenians  by  the 

*  Polywi.,  iii.,  7,  %, 

t  Diodor.,  xn,  t  Flat.,  Dem.,  SP. 

i  Pane.,  i.,  SS,  6,  9on0ov  mX//i^  Kpariiaas* 

I  Polyvn.,  T.,  17, 1.  The  aoene  of  the  interriew between 
Hierodea  and  the  Athenian  genetmla,  the  Elavainiiun  on 
the  Iliaana  (Leake'a  Athena,  p.  114),  aeema  to  comiect  thia 
enterpriae  ao  cloaely  with  the  Mtiaenni,  that  it  mtiat  be  anp* 
poeed  either  that  Fknaanlaa  (i.,  29, 10)  made  a  miatako,  or 
that,  notwithatandiiw  the  aimilaritx  of  the  drenmatanoea,  ha 
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mark  of  Polyanna,  ahrhi  ^¥  vcfi  rifv  AvUaVf  reroaint  the  • 
aame  on  either  aoppoaitioQ,  and  la  not  aatiafiictorily  explain 
ed  by  Droyien^a  conjecture,  that  it  waa  aomehow  or  other 
occaaioned  by  the  name  of  the  Macedonian  rirer  Aoviiaf* 
^op(fl»Ttt(  ahould  be  diavo/^ayraf,  aa  it  ia  tranalatad. 
aptrta  fwdam  parU  portwvm. 
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conduct  of  Demetrius.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  evidence  which  it 
gave  of  their  spirit  may  have  been  the  occasion 
which  induced  him  to  recall  a  number  of  Athe- 
nian exiles.  As  Dinarchus,  the  enemy  of  De- 
mosthenes, was  one  of  them,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  owed  their  restoration  to  the  influence 
of  Theophrastus,*  it  may  be  concluded  that 
they  all  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party  which 
had  opposed  Demetrius  when  he  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  liberty,  but  in  which  he  might 
expect  to  find  his  firmest  supporters,  as  soon 
as  he  had  proved  his  resolution  to  adopt  the 
maxims  of  Cassander,  and  to  govern  Athens 
by  military  force,  t 

When  he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Bceo- 
tia,  he  returned  to  Macedonia.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  would  have  pursued  his 
march  into  Peloponnesus^  to  take  revenge  on 
Sparta  for  the  recent  provocation,  and  to  ac- 
complish what  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  un- 
finished, l^ad  not  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north 
more  urgently  demanded  his  attention.  It  was 
not  long  after  that  Lysimachus  set  out  on  an 
(expedition,  which  Demetrius  must  have  watch- 
ed with  great  anxiety,  as  its  issue  could  not 
but  materially  afiTect  his  own  prospects.  Its 
object  was  to  decide  the  contest  which  had 
now  been  carried  on  for  some  years  between 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Thrace  and  the  great 
Thracian  tribe,  called  the  Getes.  This  division 
of  the  race  had,  it  seems,  been  driven  eastward 
from  its  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Danube  by  an 
irruption  of  the  TribsdlianSi  who  were  them- 
selves making  way  for  the  Gauls,  t  The  Getes 
then  established  themselves  in  the  country  on 
the  northwest  shore  of  the  Euxine,  which  had 
once  been  occupied  by  the  Scythians,  whose 
great  empire  had  been  long  dissolved  into  a 
number  of  feeble,  disunited  hordes.  In  their 
new  territories  they  had  become  formidable 
neighbours  to  the  Greek  princes  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus  (Crimea) ;  for  the  Thracian,  Ari- 
phames,  who  supported  Eumelus,  one  of  these 
princes,  with  an  army  of  22fi00  foot  and 
30,000  horse,  in  a  war  against  his  brothers  for 
the  succession,  seems  to  have  been  king  of 
the  Getes.  ^  They  were  now  governed  by  one 
named  Dromichastes,  under  whom  their  power 
appears  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height,  and 
whose  noble  character  woidd  impress  us  with 
.1  fsCvourable  opinion  of  his  subjects,  if  it  was 
not  evident  that  he  was  as  much  superior  to 
his  own  people  as  he  was  to  most  of  the  con- 
temporary kings.  Lysimachus,  we  know  not 
how  long  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  had  extend- 
ed his  dominions  on  the  northeast  frontier  at 
the  expense  of  the  Getes ;  but  his  eldest  son, 
Agathodes,  had  afterward  fallen  into  the  en- 
emy's hands.  Dromichaetes  sent  the  young 
prince  back  with  presents  to  his  father,  hoping 
that  Lysimachus  would  meet  this  generosity 
by  restitution  and  forbearance.  But  Lysima- 
chus probably  attributed  conduct  so  foreign  to 
his  own  character  and  to  the  maxims  of  the 
age,  to  the  fear  which  the  barbarian  felt  of  his 

*  Plut.,  X.  Ont.,  p.  650.  D.    Dionys.,  Dinarch.,  2. 

t  This  is  DroTsen's  combination  (i.,  p.  588),  and  in  Zim- 
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power,  and  was  only  encouraged  by  it  to  pros- 
ecute his  plans  of  conquest.    He  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Getes  with  an  army,  it  is  said, 
of  100,000  men,  accompanied  by  Clearchus,  the 
eldest  son  of  Amastris,*  who,  no  doubt,  brought 
a  body  of  troops  from  Heraclea.    But,  trusting 
to  the  guidance  of  a  Thracian  who  pretended 
to  have  deserted  to  him,  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  a  position  where,  to  avoid  starv- 
ing, he  was  fain  to  surrender  with  all  his  for- 
ces, t    Dromichaetes  received  his  royal  prisoner 
with  more  than  chivalrous  courtesy,  saluted 
him  with  the  name  of  father,  and  respectfully 
conducted  him  to  the  Gete  ci^  of  EUs.    There 
the  barbarians  were  clamorous  for  vengeance 
on  an  enemy  who  had  shown  himself  dead  to 
all  sense  both  of  justice  and  gratitude.    Still, 
Dromichetes  soothed  them,  and  representing 
to  them  that  they  would  gain  nothing  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus,  whose  dominions  would 
probably  be  occupied  by  a  more  powerfhl  suc- 
cessor, but  that  if  they  spared  him  they  might 
recover  all  they  had  lost,  he  obtained  their 
consent  to  treat  him  as  he  himself  thought  fit. 
He  first  made  inquiries  among  the  prisoners 
after  the  principal  courtiers  and  attendants  of 
Lysimachus,  and  restored  them  to  their  places 
about  their  master^s  person.    Then»  on  occa- 
sion of  a  sacrifice,  he  invited  Lysimachus  and 
his  nobles  to  a  banquet,  where  he  also  enter- 
tained the  persons  of  highest  rank  among  the 
barbarians.    But  he  had  ordered  preparations 
to  be  made  so  as  to  exhibit  the  Macedonian 
luxury  and  the  Thracian  simplicity  in  the  most 
glaring  contrast  with  each  other.    While  on 
one  side  of  the  hall  the  prisoners,  stretched  on 
couches  adorned  With  the  rich  furniture  found 
among  the  spoil,  were  sumptuously  regaled, 
and  drank  from  gold  and  silver  vessels,  the  con- 
querors lay  over  against  them  on  coarse  mat- 
ting, partook  of  their  usual  homely  fare,  and 
drank  out  of  horns  or  wooden  cups.     Towards 
the  close  of  the  feast,  Dromichaetes  asked  his 
guest  which  style  of  entertainment  he  prefer- 
red, and  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  him  the 
folly  of  his  aggression  on  an  enemy  who  had 
so  little  to  loose.    Lysimachus  might  well  think 
himself  fortunate  to  receive  no  severer  lesson. 
He  gladly  consented  to  cede  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed east  of  the  Danube,  and  ofifered  the 
choice  of  his  daughters  to  his  generous  moni- 
tor, who  replaced  the  diadem  on  his  brow,  and 
dismissed  him  and  his  chief  officers  with  pres- 
ents.!   Clearchus  remained  some  time  longer 
a  captive,  but  he,  too,  was  afterward  released 
at  the  intercession  of  Lysimachus.^ 

The  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Ly- 
simachus soon  reached  Macedonia,  and  I>eme- 
trius  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it  He 
marched  into  Thrace,  and,  it  appears,  made 
himself  master  of  Sestus.  Lachares,  who  had 
taken  refhge  in  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus, 
happened  to  be  in  the  town,  and  wheft  it  sur- 
rendered lay  concealed  for  some  days,  and  then 
made  his  escape  in  female  disguise,  under  a 
black  veil,  as  one  of  the  mourners  at  a  funeral, 
and  fled  to  Lysimachia,!!  the  new  capital  found- 
ed  by  Lysimachus  on  the  Isthmus  near  Cardia. 

*  Memnon  ap.  Phot.,  p.  924,  4to,  ed.  Bekk. 
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But  Demetrius  was  suddenly  arrested  in  his 
career  of  conquest  by  intelligence  from  two  op- 
posite quarters.  He  heard,  it  seems,  nearly  at 
the  same  time  that  Bceotia  had  again  revolted 
from  him,  and  that  Lysimachus  had  recovered 
his  liberty,  and  was  on  his  way  homeward. 

The  conquest  of  Thrace  must  have  been  an 
object  of  far  greater  moment  to  him  than  the 
reduction  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  in'which  he 
could  not  have  expected  to  find  much  difficulty, 
and  which  was  the  less  pressing/  as  he  had 
left  Antigonus  with  a  force  sufficient,  as  the 
event  proved,  to  quell  the  insurrection  without 
him.  It  is  therefore  a  little  surprising  that 
he  should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  enterprise.  But  perhaps  he  appre- 
hended that  if  he  persevered,  he  might  have 
not  only  Lysimachus,  but  his  new  ally,  the  king 
of  the  Getes,  upon  his  hands ;  and  still  more, 
that  he  might  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus.  This, 
and  not  his  resentment  against  Xhh  B<sotians, 
was  probably  the  motive  that  induced  him  to 
decamp  from  the  Chersonesus,  and  to  march 
with  a^  speed  southward.  "When  he  arrived 
in  Boeotia,  he  found  that  the  insurgents  had  al- 
ready been  defeated  by  Antigonus,  and  he  im- 
mediately laid  siege  to  Thebes.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Boeotians  had  been  secretly 
stimulated  by  Pyrrhus  to  their  attempt,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  desperately  rash ; 
and  he  now  made  a  diversion  in  their  favour. 
He  invaded  and  overran  Thessdy,  and  advan- 
ced as  far  as  Thermopylae.  Demetrius,  leav- 
ing his  son  to  conduct  the  siege,  hastened  to 
meet  him.  His  army  must  have  been  very 
strong ;  for  he  not  only  compelled  Pyrrhus  to 
retreat  into  Epirus,  but  was  able  to  leave  a 
corps  of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Thessaly,  and  then  returned  to  pros- 
ecute the  siege.  The  Thebans,  now  despair- 
ing of  forgiveness,  made  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Demetrius  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  his  huge  Helepolis.  In  the  mean 
while  he  ordered  repeated  assaults,  in  which 
he  lost  so  many  of  his  men,  that  Antigonus  re- 
monstrated with  his  father  on  the  needless 
sacrifice  of  life.  The  answer  was  character- 
istic, '<  Why,  my  son,  should  that  concern  you  1 
Have  you  to  pay  the  deadi"  He,  however, 
exposed  his  own  person  to  animate  the  assail- 
ants, and  received  a  severe  wound  in  his  neck. 
The  siege  appears  to  have  lasted  the  greater 
part  of  a  year ;  in  290  the  place  surrendered  at 
discretion.  After  so  many  provocations,  the 
besieged  had  reason  to  expect  the  most  rigor- 
ous treatment ;  yet  the  conqueror  again  con- 
tented himself  with  a  very  lenient  vengeance. 
Some  thirteen  were  put  to  death ;  a  few  ban- 
ished, and  an  amnesty  proclaimed  for  the  rest.* 

It  was  the  year  of  the  Pythian  games,  and 
was  rendered  memorable  by  an  innovation 
with  respect  to  them,  which  illustrates  the 
character,  if  not  the  policy  of  Demetrius.  At 
thp  time  when,  the  games  were  to  be  celebrated 
at  Delphi,  the  passes  of  the  road  from  Athens 
to  Delphi  were  occupied  by  the  iEtolians,  who. 
it  seems,  were  in  alliance  with  Pyrrhus ;  so 
that  the  sacred  embassy,  usually  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  attend  the  festival,  could  not  sale 
ly  undertake  the  journey.    Demetrius  could 

*  Pint,  Dem.,  40.    According  to  Diodonu,  xzi.,  Edog* 
s.,  p.  491,  ooly  tea  milbred. 


probably  have  furnished  it  with  a  sufficient  es 
cort,  both  to  have  cleared  the  road  of  all  obsta- 
cles, and  to  have  guarded  against  interruption 
during  the  games ;  but  he  preferred  to  celebrate 
them  at  Athens,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  tem- 
porary emergency,  but  declaring  that  the  city 
where  Apollo  was  worshipped,  under  a  title 
which  implied  the  antiquity  of  its  devotion  to 
the  god,  was  the  fittest  of  all  places  for  his  fes- 
tival. Demetrius  may  have  wished  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  the  Athenians :  it  is  clear  that,  in  this 
proceeding,  be  assumed  the  functions  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Council.* 

Nevertheless,  the  conduct  of  the  iStolians 
rendered  it  necessary,  for  the  reputation  of  his 
arms,  that  he  should  chastise  them ;  and  it  was 
also  time  to  retaliate  upon  Pyrrhus  for  his  late 
invasion  of  Thessaly,  and  to  wrest  from  him 
the  Macedonian  provinces  which  he  still  retain- 
ed. Demetrius  had  perhaps  another  motive, 
which  will  be  presently  mentioned,  for  an  expe- 
dition to  the  West ;  and  it  was  no  longer  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  with  him  whether  he  shoidd  bestir 
himself  or  remain  quiet.  He  had  placed  him- 
self in  a  situation  which  demanded  a  continual 
succession  of  fresh  enterprises.  From  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  it 
seems  that  it  had  been  his  constant  object  to 
increase  his  military  and  naval  power  to  an  ex- 
tent adequate  to  the  vast  projects  which  that 
unexpected  turn  of  fortune  probably  first  sug- 
gested to  him ;  for  he  now  aspired  to  nothing 
less  than  the  recovery  of  his  father^s  empire — 
an  attempt  which  he  well  knew  must  bring  him 
into  a  conflict  with  the  combined  forces  of  Ly- 
simachus, Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  even  if  Pyr- 
rhus should  have  been  previously  subdued.  He 
had  raised  an  army  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
ordinary  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  was 
not  only  kept  on  foot,  but  continually  growing. 
One  consequence  was,  that  his  government  be- 
came a  pure  military  despotism,  and  that  he 
was  quite  independent  of  the  good  will  of  the 
people,  and  depended  entirely  on  the  army; 
another  was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  find  em- 
ployment for  his  troops,  both  to  relieve  his 
treasury,  and  to  guard  against  the  disorders 
arising  from  the  leisure  of  the  camp.  In  the 
spring,  then,  of  289,  he  invaded  .£tolia,  and  af- 
ter he  had  ravaged  the  country,  left  his  general, 
Pantauchus,  with  a  strong  division  to  curb  the 
.£tolians,  while  he  himself  marched  into  Epirus. 
In  the  mean  while,  Pyrrhus,  foreseeing  that  his 
own  territory  would  otherwise  be  the  next  seat 
of  war,  had  moved  to  succour  his  allies.  The 
two  armies,  however,  happened  to  take  differ- 
ent roads,  so  that  nearly  at  the  same  time  De- 
metrius arrived  in  Epirus,  Pyrrhus  in  iGtolia. 
Pantauchus  did  not  decline  a  battle ;  and,  as  he 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  generals  of 
Demetrius  for  strength  and  courage,  seized  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess 
against  a  royal  foe.  Before  the  engagement 
began,  he  came  forward  and  challengec  Pyrrhus 
to  a  single  combat.  Pyrrhus,  in  person  and  in 
spirit  no  unworthy  descendant  of  Achilles,  dis- 
dained all  scruples,  whether  of  usage  or  pru- 
dence, and  advanced  to  the  encounter.  He  re- 
ceived a  wound,  but  gave  two,  and  would  have 
slain  his  antagonist  if  he  had  not  been  rescued 
by  his  firiends.   The  Epirots  were  animated  bv 

*  Plot.,  2Vm .  40 
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the  event  of  the  combat ;  the  enemy  disheart- 
ened, as  well  by  the  absence  of  their  commander 
as  by  its  cause.  In  the  end,  Pyrrhus  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  took  5000  prisoners :  the 
number  of  the  slain  is  not  mentioned,  and  per- 
haps he  thought  it  prudent  to  spare  the  lives 
of  the  Macedonians  as  much  as  possible.  But 
the  advantage  which  he  reaped  from  his  suc- 
cess extended  much  farther.  The  Macedoni- 
ans who  had  witnessed  his  exploits  were  struck 
with  admiration,  and  perhaps  found  some  sol- 
ace for  their  defeat  in  the  praises  they  bestow- 
ed  on  the  conqueror.  "  He  was,  indeed,  a  sol- 
dier, worthy  to  command  soldiers:  the  only 
king  of  the  age  in  whom  there  could  be  traced 
any  likeness  to  the  great  Alexander.  Pyrrhus 
revived  this  image  by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  his 
movements  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  rest  only 
mimicked  the  hero,  whose  title  they  assumed, 
in  their  demeanour,  and  in  the  trappings  and 
state  of  royalty."  It  was  a  comparison  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  for  their  own  sovereign,  whose 
arrogance  and  love  of  ostentation  had  grown 
more  inordinate  than  ever,  since  he  sat  on  Al- 
exander's throne. 

Demetrius  found  no  one  to  resist  him  in 
Epirus,  and  ravaged  and  plundered  there  at  his 
pleasi^re.  He  made  no  attempt  to  seek  Pyr- 
rhus, most  probably  because  he  was  occupied 
with  another  easier  and  more  agreeable  con- 
quest. Pyrrhus  had  lost  his  queen  Antigona, 
and  a.tcr  her  death,  according  to  the  now  pre- 
vailing usage  of  Greek  princes,  married  three 
wives ;  all,  it  seems,  for  the  sake  of  advanta- 
geous alliances.  One  was  a  Peonian,  another 
an  IlFyrian  princess ;  and  to  these  he  added  La- 
nassa,  the  daughter  of  Agathocles,  with  whom 
he  received  Corcyra  as  her  portion.  But  the 
pride  of  the  Greek  princess  was  soon  wounded 
by  the  attention  which  he  continued  to  pay  to 
his  barbarian  wives.  She  quitted  him,  and  re- 
tired to  Corcyra,  where  she  looked  out  for  an 
opportunity  of  revenge.  She  knew  that  she 
might  reckon  on  the  service  of  Demetrius,  and 
invited  him  to  take  possession  of  her  person 
and  of  the  island.  How  welcome  such  an  offer 
must  have  been  to  him  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that,  when  the  Spartan  Cleonymus 
made  himself  master  of  Corcyra,*  both  Deme- 
trius and  Cassander  courted  his  alliance.f  As 
Cleonymus  was  known  to  entertain  hostile  de- 
signs agains  Agathocles,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  relations  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  Demetrius  and  the  Sicilian  tyrant  had 
been  far  from  friendly.  But  about  this  time 
Agathocles  sent  his  son,  who  bore  the  father's 
name,  to  Demetrius,  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  him.  Demetrius  received  the  young  prince 
with  the  highest  honours,  invested  him  with  a 
royal  robe,  and  sent  him  back  with  splendid 
presents,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  own  court- 
iers, named  Oxythemis,  who  was  publicly  char- 
ged with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  was 
secretly  instructed  to  observe  the  state  of  Sicily, 
on  which,  it  seems,  Demetrius  had  cast  his  eye, 
as  on  a  prize  which  might,  perhaps,  one  day 
become  his.  How  far  this  negotiation  was  con- 
nected with  Lanassa's  offer  does  not  appear ; 


*  Seeaii/«,p.  344. 

t  Diodor.,  xx.,  105.  SchloMer  {Uniren.  ITebenicht,  i., 
1,  p.  437),  throagh  aome  orenight,  deteribet  the  embufr 
w  «M  to  AgathoelM.  ' 


but  it  must  have  been  on  the  occasion  of  bis 
expedition  to  Epirus  that  Demetrius  complied 
with  her  invitation,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Corcyra. 

In  the  following  year  Demetrius  wad  attack- 
ed by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  while  he  lay  sick 
at  Pella,  Pyrrhus  made  an  irruption  into  his 
kingdom,  overran  it  almost  entirely,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Edessa.  Demetrius,  however, 
recovered  in  time,  and  when  he  was  able  to 
take  the  field,  soon  expelled  the  invader.  Still, 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  offer- 
ed little  prospect  of  advantage,  and,  as  appeared 
from  the  events  of  the  late  campaign,  might 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  only 
in  Asia  that  he  could  hope  to  find  a  field  wor- 
thy of  his  ambition,  where  he  might  rely  on  the 
constant  attachment  of  his  troops,  so  long  as 
fortune  favodred  his  enterprises.  He  there- 
fore concluded  a  truce  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he 
might  be  at^e  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
the  preparations  which  he  was  making  for  his 
expedition  to  the  East.  They  were  now  very 
far  advanced,  and  were  on  a  scale  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
To  the  fleet  of  300  sail  with  which  he  had  be- 
sieged Athens  he  had  added  200  new  ships, 
built  under  his  personal  superintendence  at 
Athens,  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Pella :  all  large, 
and  several  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  yet 
capable  of  easy  and  quick  movements.*  Be- 
sides the  force  necessary  to  man  this  fleet,  he 
had  collected  an  army  of  nearly  100,000  foot 
and  12,000  horse.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
he  found  means  to  equip  this  huge  armament ; 
and  it  has  seemed  an  inevitable  conclusion  that 
he  must  have  drained  the  resources  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Greece,  and  have  laid  almost  intolera- 
ble burdens  on  his  subjects  ;t  yet  we  do  not 
find  this  mentioned  among  the  causes  of  their 
discontent.  Plutarch  only  speaks  of  his  lux- 
ury and  magnificence  ;  particularly  of  the  the- 
atrical splendour  with  which  he  adorned  his 
person, t  and  of  the  Asiatic  seclusion  in  which 
he  afiected  to  keep  himself  concealed  from  pub- 
lic view,  of  the  difficulty  which  suiters  found  in 
reaching  the  royal  presence,  and  of  the  arro- 
gance and  harshness  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. On  this  head  the  biographer  relates  an 
anecdote  which  indicates  a  disregard  of  public 
opinion  bordering  on  infatuation :  one  day,  as 
Demetrius  came  out  of  the  palace,  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  of  easier  access  than  usual ;  and  a 
crowd  of  petitioners  approached  to  present  their 
memorials ;  he  gathered  them  in  his  mantle 
and  proceeded,  followed  by  the  anxious  throng, 
to  the  bridge,  and  (here  threw  them  adl  over 
into  the  Axius.  This  conduct  was  the  more 
ofiTensive  to  the  Macedonians,  because  they  had 


*  Plutarch  (Dem.,  43)  dbserres,  that  galleys  of  fiAcea 
and  sixteen  banks  of  oais  were  nerer  known  befora.  He 
prooeedi  to  remark,  that  in  flsAmay  Philopator's  ataie  gal 
ley  (more  fuUy  deionbed  by  Callixenas  io  Athoa.,  r.,  S7) 
there  were  forty,  and  these  required  4000  rowers.  Bat  w« 
find  that  the  Hendeot  octeres  (Memnon  ap.  Phot.,  p.  395, 
b.,  ed.  Bekk.)  was  rowed  by  1600  men.  Henoe  a  rough  e»- 
timate  may  be  formed  of  the  ndmbers  needed  to  man  the 
fleet  of  Demetrius,  which,  however,  was  probably  neTei 
complctelr  equipped.  t  Droysen,  i.,  p.  603. 

%  On  which  compare  Daris  in  Athensus,  zii.,  90,  who, 
however,  may  be  saspected  of  ezaggeratioa  ;  for  while 
Plutarch  (Dem.,  41)  describes  a  chlamys,  on  which  the  con- 
stellations of  the  zodiac  and  other  stars  were  embroiderad 
in  goU,  as  only  begun  and  never  finished.  Duris  speaks  «§ 
if  Demetrius  bad  many  sndi  in  his  wardrc^. 
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nevei  bee&  used  to  it  in  their  rulers.  Old  men 
remembered  the  readiness  and  affability  with 
which  Philip  had  been  wont  to  listen  to  all 
classes  of  his  people ;  the  simplicity  with  which 
he  and  Alexander  maintained  their  dignity: 
more  recently,  Antipater  had  retained  the  hab- 
its of  a  frugal  citizen,  while  he  wielded  a  much 
greater  power  than  Demetrius  now  possessed. 
The  less  was  it  to  be  endured,  that  this  upstart, 
who  was  bom  a  subject,  should  assume  the 
pomp  and  state  of  a  Persian  despot. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  attributing  too  deep  a 
policy  to  Demetrius  to  suppose  that  he  meant 
to  dazzle  and  awe  the  Macedonians;  but  it 
seems  that  he  did  not  become  aware,  until  it 
was  too  late,  how  deeply  and  widely  his  con- 
dact  bad  excited  disgust  and  oon^pipt.  The 
I  army  itself  could  not  love  or  respect  a  prince 
of  sucdi  a  character,  who  kept  his  soldiers  at 
such  a  distance,  and  whose  ordinary  habits 
were  so  remote  from  the  freedofp  and  plain- 
ness of  the  camp.  If  Demetrius  had  been  con- 
scioas  of  his  danger,  he  would  have  seen  an 
additional  motive  to  hasten  his  preparations  for 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  about  to  venture 
his  all  on  the  struggle  for  universal  empire.  It 
had  become  the  last  expedient  by  which  he 
could  hope  to  secure  what  he  already  possessed. 
But  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  was  alarmed  by 
his  extraordinary  exertions ;  and  they  deter- 
mined not  to  wait  until  he  should  carry  the  war 
into  their  dominions.  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and 
Lysimachus  renewed  their  league  with  one  an- 
oUier  against  him,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  re- 
monstrate with  Pyrrhus  on  the  impolitic  en- 
gagement he  had  contracted  with  the  common 
enemy.  They  warned  him  of  the  danger  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  if  he  suffered  De- 
metrius quietly  to  execute  his  plans  of  con- 
quest, and  reminded  him  of  the  injury  and  dis- 
honour he  had  lately  sustained  in  the  Joss  of 
Coroyra  and  Lanassa.*  He  was  easily  induced 
to  break  his  treaty  with  Demetrius,  and  to  join 
the  confederates.  They  fdl  upon  him  while  he 
was  still  engaged  in  his  preparations.  In  the 
spring  of  287  Ptolemy  appeared  with  a  great 
armament  off  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  invited 
the  Greek  cities  to  revolt.  We  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  his  operations,  or  with  what  de- 
gree of  success  they  were  immediately  attend- 
ed. It  is  most  probable  that  the  Greeks  wait- 
ed for  the  issue  of  the  contest  which  had  be- 
gan in  Macedonia ;  for,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  Lysimachus  invaded  the  upper  provinces, 
and,  it  seems,  made  himself  master  of  Amphip- 
olia  through  the  treachery  of  Andragathos,  the 
officer  who  commanded  there  for  Demetrius  ;t 
and  while  Demetrius  was  on  the  road  to  meet 
him,  tidings  came  that  Pyrrhus  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  lower  country,  and  had 
made  himself  master  of  Bercea,  where  he  fixed 
his  headquarters,  and^sent  out  detachments  to 
reduce  othef  places.  The  intelligence  excited 
a  tumult  of  grief  and  indignation  in  the  Mace- 
donian camp.  The  men  were  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  property  aiTd  their  families ;  they 
broke  out  into  loud  complaints  and  invectives 


*  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.,  10.    Dem.,  44. 

t  So  Droywn  (i.,  p.  619,  013)  explains  Poljcn-.  !▼.,  18, 
9 ;  UkA  the  mentioii  of  Amphipolia  m  Pausan.,  i..  10,  9,  as 
the  soeno  of  an  engia^ment  between  Deinetriui  and  LyBim* 
aohua,  in  which  Lytrniaohus  was  worsted,  though  in  itself 
apparently  erivueons,  confirms  this  fisw. 


against  their  king,  and  threatened  to  quit  his 
standard  and  return  to  their  homes.    But  there 
were  rumours,  and  perhaps  voices,  which  ap- 
prized him  that  it  was  their  intention  to  go  over 
to  Lysimachus.    The  name  of  Lysimachuis,  Al- 
exander's  old  companion,  was  itself  of  power- 
ful attraction  to  the  Macedonians ;  and  he  had 
with  him  their  exiled  prince,  his  son-in-law, 
who  was  ready  to  renew  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne.    Demetrius  had  reason  to  fear  that,  if 
he  advanced  farther,  he  might  soon  find  him- 
self deserted  by  his  troops.    He  therefore  re- 
solved to  retrace  his  steps,  and  to  seek  Pyr- 
rhus, for  he  was  not  yet  aware  how  completely 
he  had  lost  the  affections  which  he  had  dis- 
dained to  conciliate:  he  did  not  suspect  the 
feeling  which  prevailed  in  his  army  in  favour 
of  the  Epirot,  and  believed  that  every  bosom 
glowed  with  indignation  against  the  foreign  in- 
vader.   But  when  he  drew  near  to  Bercea,  he 
was  soon  undeceived.  The  conqueror  had  treat- 
ed his  captives  with  kindness ;  he  had  won  all 
hearts  by  his  condescension ;  numbers  of  the 
Berteans  flocked  to  the  camp  of  Demetrius ; 
and  the  report  which  they  spread  of  the  affa- 
bility and  generosity  of  Pyrrhus  confirmed  the 
impression  which  had  been  made  during  the 
campaign  in  .£tolia  by  his  heroic  valour  and 
soldier-like  bearing,  and  excised  a  general  en- 
thusiasm in  his  behalf.    He  himself  employed 
secret  emissaries,  who,  assuming  the  character 
of  Macedonians,  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  seize 
the  favourable  moment,  and  get  rid  of  their 
vain,  haughty,  oppressive  despot.*    The  flame 
thus  fanned,  soon  burst  forth  with  uncontrolla- 
ble violence.  When  Pyrrhus  approached  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  his  enemy's  troops  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  him  as  their  benefactor.    All 
eyes  were  turned  in  search  of  the  hero ;  for  a 
time  they  could  not  find  him,  because  he  had 
taken  off  his  helmet ;  but  when  he  had  put  it 
on  again,  and  enabled  them  to  recognise  him  by 
the  lofly  crest  and  the  horns  at  its  sides,  the 
Macedonians  quitted  their  ranks,  and  came  run- 
ning up  to  ask  him,  as  their  chief,  for  the  pass- 
wonl.    Many  seeing  that  his  attendants  wore 
garlands  of  oak-leaves,  crowned  themselves  in 
like  manner.  Demetrius  quickly  perceived  that 
all  was  lost.    Of  those  who  were  near  him, 
some  bade  him  begone,  telling  him  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians were  tired  of  spending  their  strength 
to  support  his  luxury ;  others  assailed  him  still 
more  rudely  with  threats  and  reproaches.    It 
was  clear  Uiat  his  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in 
flight.    He  retired  to  his  tent,  exchanged  his 
gorgeous  robes  for  a  dark  mantle,  laid  aside  his 
diadem,  and  stole  out  of  the  camp.    His  de- 
parture became  the  signal  for  general  confu* 
sion,  and  a  struggle  toc^  place  for  the  plunder 
of  the  royal  tent.    But  the  tumult  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonian soldiers  unanimously  saluted  him  as 
their  king.    Lysimachus,  however,  had  not  ta- 
ken up  arms  merely  to  aggrandize  Pyrrhus ;  he 
claimed  a  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  victory  for 
himself,  and  Pyrrhus  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
a  partition  of  Macedonia,  f     Antipater  now 
thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  urging  his 
claims ;  but  his  father-in-law,  who  had  protect- 
ed the  parricide,  put  the  pretender  to  death, 

*  Plut.,  Pyrrh-,  1].    Justin, zvi.,  2,  3,  exercita  ejru  cor 
mpto.  t  Plut.,  Pyirh-,  19 
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and  even  confined  Eurydice,  because  she  had 
pleaded  for  her  husband.* 

Thus,  after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  Demetrius 
descended  from  the  throne  of  Macedonia  as 
'  suddenly  as  he  had  mounted  it.    He  first  took 
refuge  in  Cassandrea,  where,  it  seems,  Phila 
was  residing.    The  generous  woman  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  again  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  fugitive,  and,  despairing  of  better  days, 
ended  her  life  by  poison.    But  Demetrius  al- 
ways found  it  easier  to  gain  than  to  keep.    He 
could  not  use  or  bear  prosperity ;  but  adversity 
braced  his  nerves,   roused  his  energy,  and 
brought  all  his  talents  into  action ;  so  that  ev- 
ery fall  was  followed  by  a  rebound.  From  Oas- 
sandrea  he  passed  into  Greece,  where,  when 
he  marched  against  Lysimachus,  he  had  left 
his  son.    But,  it  seems,  before  he  was  joined 
by  Antigonus,  he  entered  Thebes,  with  few  at- 
tendants, and  none  of  the  ensigns  of  royalty ; 
and  he  thought  it  expedient  to  conciliate  the 
Thebans  by  the  restitution  of  the  political  privi- 
leges which  they  had  lost  after  their  last  re- 
volt.!   His  garrisons,  however,  remained  faith- 
ful to  him  ;  Antigonus,  no  doubt,  had  a  body  of 
troops  under  his  command,  and  before  long  the 
royal  adventurer  saw  himself  again  at  the  head 
of  a  little  army.   Not,  however,  in  time  to  save 
Athens.    As  soon,  probably,  as  the  revolution 
in  Macedonia  was  known  there,  a  few  brave 
men,  with  Olympiodonis  at  their  head,  resolved 
to  make  another  struggle  for  liberty.   The  peo- 
ple answered  to  their  call;  young  and  old  flock- 
ed to  their  standard.    The  garrison  of  the  Mu- 
seum came  out  to  <}uell  the  insurrection,  but 
was  defeated,  and  dnven  into  the  fortress.    It 
was  immediately  stormed.    Leocritus  made  his 
,    name  memorable  as  the  first  who  mounted  the 
wall  and  leaped  into  the  place,,  where  he  fell  in 
the  combat.     Pireeus  and  Munychia  were  also 
recovered  nearly  at  the  same  time.t    The  peo- 
ple celebrated  its  victory  by  the  abolition  of  the 
priesthood  instituted  in  honour  of  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  and  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient practice  by  which  the  chief  of  the  Archons 
gave  his  name  to  the  year.^    But  the  accounts 
which  were  soon  after  received  of  the  growing 
strength  of  Demetrius  began  to  inspire  new 
fears ;  and,  as  Ptolemy  had  withdrawn  from 
the  coast  of  Greece,  an  embassy  was  decreed 
to  obtain  aid  from  Pyrrhus.    In  the  mean  while 
the  spirits  of  the  Athenians  were  raised  by  an- 
other victory,  achieved  under  the  command  of 
Ol3rmpiodorus,  over  a  division  of  the  enemy,li 
which  had  made  an  inroad  into  the  plain  of 
Eleusis.f    With  no  other  force  than  he  could 
raise  in  Elensis  itself,  he  put  the  invaders  to 
flight.     Demetrius,  however,  soon  after  ap- 
peared  with  his  army,  and  closely  invested  the 
r  city.    We  are  informed  that  the  Athenians  sent 
an  embassy  to  him,  with  the  philosopher  Grates 
at  its  head,  who,  by  entreaty  or  argument,  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  his  forces.**    Noelo- 
Senoe  or  reasoning  of  all  the  philosophers  in 
'eece  could  have  produced  such  an  effect  on 

*  Jnttin,  x^i.,  S,  4. 

t  Pint.,  Dem.,  4«.    enSatots  ^v^m  ritv  To)uT$ut¥, 

t  Faasaa.,  i.,  80. 

4  Plut.,  Dem.,  46,  where  we  sUonld  hare  expected  Mone 
notice  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Maoedoaiaa  gmnieons. 

II  Droyeen  (i.,  615)  conjecturee  that  it  wa»  a  detaehment 
non  fhe  Maoedonian  ganiaon  at  Coriath. 

^  P»ua.,  i.,  S6, 8.  **  Plat.,  Dem.,  46.     | 


Demetrius.  He  must  have  found  it  necessary 
to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  it  was  most  probably 
the  approach  of  I^mrhus  that  forced  him  to  de 
camp.  Pyrrhus,  in  fact,  complied  with  the  re 
quest  of  the  Athenians,  and  came  to  Athens 
where  he  went  up  to  the  Acropolis  and  sacri 
ficed  to  the  goddess.  But  it  appears  that  it  did 
not  suit  his  plans  at  this  juncture,  when  his 
footing  in  Macedonia  was  not  quite  secure,  to 
entangle  himself  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece.  He 
thanked  the  Athenians  for  their  oonfidence,  bat 
advised  them  not  to  admit  any  king  again  within 
their  walls.*  Demetrius  was  equally  unwilling 
to  spend  his  time  and  strength  in  a  contest  with 
Pyrrhus,  as  he  was  still  resolved  to  try  his  for* 
tune  on  the  other  side  of  the  JSgean..  Both 
parties,  therefore,  were  disposed  to  peace ;  and 
they  concluded  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are 
not  recorded ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Demetrius 
resigned  his  pretensions  to  Macedonia,  on  con- 
dition that  Pyrrhus  should  not  interfere  with  hi^ 
interests  in  Greece. 

Demetrius  now  collected  his  fleet,  and  em- 
barked with  no  more  than  11,000  foot  and  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  leaving  Greece  to  the 
care  of  Antigonus,  and  steered  for  Miletus. 
His  enterprise  would  have  been  desperately 
rash  if  he  had  relied  on  this  slender  force  ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  had  reason  to  hope  that  he 
might  excite  a  general  insurrection  in  his  favour 
in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Lysimachus,  whose 
rapacity  had,  perhaps,  rendered  him  odious  to 
his  subjects.  On  his  arrival  at  Miletus,  he 
found  there  Ptolemy's  queen  Eurydice,  and 
her  daughter  Ptolemais,  whose  hand  had  been 
promised  to  him  thirteen  years  before  in  the 
treaty  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  Se- 
leucus.  The  marriage  was  now  celebrated,  and 
afforded  some  encouragement,  if  not  support, 
to  Demetrius  in  the  campaign  which  he  opened 
immediately  after,  t  At  the  outset  he  made 
a  rapid  progress;  several  important  places, 
among  them  Sardis  itself,  either  yielded  to  his 
arms,  or  willingly  submitted  to  him ;  some  of 
the  generals  of  Lysimachus  went  over  to  him 
with  the  troops  and  treasure  intrusted  to  them. 
But  the  arrival  of  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Ly- 
simachus, whom  his  father  sent  with  an  anaj 
to  meet  the  invader,  altered  the  state  of  afiairs. 
Agathocles  was  so  superior  in  numbers  that 
Demetrius  did  not  venture  to  give  battle,  and 
determined  to  seek  another  theatre  of  war.  He 
conceived  the  seemingly  extravagant  project 
of  penetrating  into  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Seleucus.  He  believed  that,  if  he  could  readi 
Armenia,  he  might  bid  defiance  to  all  his  ene- 
mies, and  might  next  invade  Media  and  rouse 
it  to  insurrection.  So  little  of  foresight  and 
calculation  appears  in  this  plan,  that  it  inclines 
us  to  suspect  that  Demetrius  must  have  been 
attracted  towards  the  East  chiefly  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  father's  cpnquests,  and  of  the 
great  revolution  which  Seleucus  had  so  rapidly 

•  Plot.,  Pyrrh.,  1«.  "~      "~ 

t  Prideaax  (Conneotioa,  P.  11,  B.  ])  auppaaea  thatSniTd- 
ioe  waa  sent  with  her  daughter  to  Demetrios  by  Ftoleaiy 
himaelf.  Bat  besides  that  we  hear  nodking  of  a  chsnge  m 
Ptolemj'b  nlations  to  Deawtrios,  PIatarch*s  exjpnmnetkf 
EipvSiKjfs  lK6i6o^9ifs,  seems  suflScientiy  to  show  that  it  w«a 
the  act  of  Earydioe,  and  that  she  had  already  qnitted  Pudp 
amy's  coart  in  disgust.  This  is  Droysen's  riew  of  tha 
transaction.  Flathe  (ii.,  p.  43)  supposes  a  prsTioos  ij^rti 
ation  between  Demetrins  and  Ptolemy,  and  that  Denetrios 
sent  Earydioe  to  Egypt  to  fetch  Ptolamais.  Thia,aii  *n 
events,  is  utterly  iaconoeiTable. 
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eflketed  there  with  even  slenderer  means  than 
he  himself  now  had  at  his  command.  He 
therefore  took  the  road  towards  Phrygla,  and, 
it  seems,  advanced  far  enough  eastward  to 
suggest  a  suspicion  of  his  design  to  his  army, 
which  was  not  disposed  to  share  his  adventures 
in  those  remote  regions.  But  he  was  closely 
followed  by  Agathocles,  and,  though  he  was 
commonly  victorious  when  he  could  draw  the 
enemy  into  a  skirmish,  they  stopped  his  fora- 

S'ng  parties,  and  reduced  him  to  great  distress, 
e  also  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Lycus,  which  he  attempted  at  a 
point  where  the  river  was  not  fordable  for  in- 
fantry, relying  on  his  heavy  cavalry  to  break 
the  force  of  the  rapid  current.*  In  time  the 
scarcity  gave  rise  to  a  disease,  which  carried 
off  some  additional  thousands,  and  compelled 
him  to  seek,  not  a  new  field  of  conquest,  but 
shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  Agathocles.  He  re- 
traced his  steps,  and  crossed  the  mountains 
into  Cilicia,  where  he  halted  at  Tarsus ;  and 
Agathocles  did  not  pursue  him  beyond  the  fron- 
tier of  his  father's  dominions,  but  contented 
himself  with  the  precautions  requisite  to  pre- 
vent him  from  repassing  the  defiles  of  Taurus. 
Demetrius  did  not  now  wish  to  provoke  Se- 
leucus,  and,  urgently  as  his  troops  needed  re- 
freshment, abstained  i^om  the  supplies  which 
the  country  yielded  until  he  had  appealed  to  the 
king's  generosity.  He  wrote  a  long  and  moving 
letter  to  Seleucus,  who  was,  at  first,  touched 
with  pity,  and  ordered  his  generals  to  afford 
royal  entertainment  to  Demetrius,  and  abun- 
dant subsistence  to  his  army.  But  the  remon- 
strances of  Patrocles,  one  of  his  most  trpsty 
counsellors,  who  represented  to  him  the  danger 
he  would  incur  4f  he  should  harbour  a  man  of 
such  restless  ambition  in  such  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, induced  him  to  change  his  views 
and  measures.  He  himself  marched,  with  a 
poweriul  army,  into  Cilicia,  and  withdrew  the 
supplies  which  he  had  granted.  Demetrius,  in 
alarm,  retreated  to  a  strong  position  at  the  foot 
of  Taurus,  and  again  addressed  Seleucus,  re- 
questing that  he  would  either  allow  him  to  take 
possession  of  some  territory  now  occupied  by 
independent  barbarians,  or  maintain  his  army 
in  Cilicia  during  the  winter.  This  proposal 
strengthened  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
awakened  in  Seleucus ;  he  offered  to  let  Deme- 
trius pass  two  months  of  the  winter  in  Cataonia, 
but  demanded  his  principal  officers  as  hostages, 
and  at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  secure  the 
passages  leading  to  Syria.  Demetrius  now  no 
longer  scrupled  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  made 
marauding  inroads  into  the  country,  and  enga- 
ged him  in  several  slight  actions,  with  constant 
success.  He  soon  obtained  a  more  important 
advantage,  having  made  himself  master  of  a 
pass  which  gave  him  entrance  into  Sjrria.  His 
troops  were  inspired  with  new  confidence  in 
their  leader;  he  himself  began  to  recall  the 
dreams  of  conquest  which  had  floated  before 
him  while  he  was  still  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, and  looked  upon  himself  as  engaged  in  a 
contest  for  no  less  a  prize  than  the  dominion  of 
Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  Seleucus,  notwith- 
standing his  great  advantage  of  numerical 
strength,  could  not  but  secretly  acknowledge 
the  ascendency  of  his  rival's  genius,  and  dread 

*  PdjrwiM,  ir.,  7, 18. 
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some  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour.  He 
began  to  regret  that  he  had  rejected  the  offers 
of  assistance  which  he  had  received  from  Ly- 
simachus,  and  did  not  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
battle  single-handed.  It  is,  indeed,  still  doubt- 
ful what  the  issue  of  the  contest  might  have 
been,  bad  not  Demetrius  be^n  seized  by  a  dis- 
order which  threatened  his  life,  confined  him 
for  several  weeks,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state 
of  extreme  weakness.  During  this  interval  of 
inaction  his  men  deserted  him  in  great  num- 
bers, either  to  return  to  their  homes  or  to  join 
the  enemy;  and  when  he  was  again  able  to 
take  the  field,  he  found  only  the  wreck  of  an 
army  remaining.  With  this  it  was  no  longer 
practicable  to  advance  into  Syria,  and  he  set 
out  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  if  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  return  to  Cilicia ;  but,  suddenly  turn- 
ing eastward,  by  a  night  march  he  gained  the 
pass  of  Amanus,  and  fell,  plundering  and  rava- 
ging, on  the  plains  of  C3nrrhestis. 

Here  he  was  soon  overtaken  by  Seleucus.  He 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  enemy's  camp 
in  the  night ;  and  he  might  have  succeeded  if 
he  had  not  been  deterred  by  a  stratagem  of  Se- 
leucus, who,  having  been  warned  in  time  by 
some  deserters,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound, 
a  fire  to  be  kindled  at  every  tent,  and  the  men 
to  raise  a  shout,  as  if  prepared  for  defence.* 
The  next  day  the  Syrian  army  came  up  to  at- 
tack him.  He  directed  a  movement  against 
one  wing,  and  threw  it  into  some  disorder ;  but 
when  Seleucus  had  pushed  forward  on  the  oth- 
er side  through  a  hollow  way,  with  a  select 
body  of  troops  and  eight  elephants,  and,  baring 
his  head,  called  upon  the  mercenaries,  who 
formed  the  main  strength  of  Demetrius,  to 
abandon  a  famishing  adventurer,  and  enter  the 
service  of  a  king  who  had  treasure  to  satisfy  all 
their  desires,  they  with  one  accord  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  saluted  him  as  their  master.! 
Demetrius  fled,  with  a  few  attendants ;  but,  af- 
ter a  few  days*  wandering  in  the  forest  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  an  ineffectual  aU 
tempt  to  escape  across  them  to  the  coast,  he 
was  induced  by  his  friends  to  surrender  him- 
self to  Seleucus.  Seleucus  was,  at  first,  incli- 
ned to  treat  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  pris- 
oner ;  but  when  he  saw  his  own  courtiers,  en* 
couraged  by  this  show  of  favour,  flocking  round 
the  fsdlen  prince,  his  jealousy  revived,  and  he 
removed  him  to  the  Syrian  Cbersonesus,  where 
he  ordered  him  to  be  kept,  under  a  strong  guard, 
at  one  of  the  royal  residences,  with  entertain- 
ment suited  to  his  rank,  but  confined  within  the 
park  annexed  to  the  palace. 

For  some  time  the  captive  retained  his  wont- 
ed spirit,  and  perhaps  his  hopes.  He  sent  di- 
rections  to  his  son,  and  to  the  commanders  of 
his  garrisons  in  Greece,  to  pay  no  attention  to 
any  letters  which  they  might  receive  in  his 
name,  nor  even  to  his  seid,  but  to  maintain 
their  posts  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  his  rights 
had  passed  to  his  successor.  Antigonus,  on 
this  occasion,  nobly  displayed  the  filial  affec- 
tion which  honourably  distinguished  this  family 
above  most  of  the  princely  houses  of  tne  ago. 
He  earnestly  solicited  his  father's  liberation, 
and  induced  several  cities  and  sovereigns— 
their  names  are  not  recorded — to  support  Ids 


*  Plat.,  Dem^  49.    PolTcnnt,  ir.,  A  S. 
t  Plat.,  Dem.,  48.    PoIjKnoB,  ix.,  0,  3. 
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request.  He  eTen  offered,  in  return,  to  deliver' 
up  all  the  places  he  still  held,  and  to  surrender 
his  own  person  in  his  father's  stead.  The  con- 
duct of  Lysimachus  was  as  base  as  this  was 
generous  After  the  departure  of  Demetrius 
from  Europe,  he  had  instigated  Pyrrhiis  to 
break  his  treaty  with  him,  to  invade  Thessaly, 
and  to  endeavour  to  wrest  from  him  all  he  pos- 
sessed in  Greece.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that 
the  affairs  of  Demetrius  were  irretrievably  ru- 
ined,* he  suddenly  turned  his  arms  against 
Fyrrhus,  surprised  and  defeated  him  near  Edes- 
I  sa,  and,  having  cut  off  his  supplies,  prevailed  on 
the  principal  Macedonians  to  renounce  their  al- 
legiance to  a  master  whose  ancestors  had,  of 
old,  been  the  subjects  of  their  kings.  Pyrrhus, 
seeing  the  defection  spread,  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw  into  Epirus,t  and  thus,  after  a 
reign  of  seven  months,  yielded  his  share  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  rival.  Still,  Lysimachus  did 
not  think  himself  secure  so  long  as  Demetrius 
lived,  and  is  reported  to  have  tempted  Seleucus, 
by  an  offer  of  2000  talents,  to  put  his  prisoner 
to  death.t  Seleucus  indignantly  rejected  the 
proposal,  observing  to  the  ambassadors  that 
thehr  master  wished  him  not  only  to  break  his 
word,  but  to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  a 
kinsman.  He  even  professed  an  intention  to 
set  Demetrius  at  liberty,  and  restore  him  to  his 
kingdom,^  and  that  he  only  waited  for  the  arri- 
val of  Antiochus  and  Stratonice  from  Babylon, 
that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  execu- 
ting this  act  of  grace;  li  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  really  entertained  any  such  purpose. 
Demetrius  lingered  two  years  in  coQfinement, 
and  never  saw  his  royal  daughter  again.  At 
tirst  he  was  able  to  find  amusement  the 
chase,  for  which  the  park  afforded  ample  room. 
But,  by  degrees,  he  grew  weary  of  this  pastime, 
and,  shutting  himself  up  in  the  palace,  and  n  - 
lecting  all  bodily  exercise,  sought  refuge  from 
thought,  or  a  solace  for  the  misery  of  hope  de- 
ferred, in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  in  in- 
temperance, to  which  he  had  not  before  been 
addicted.  The  operation  of  these  combined 
causes  brought  his  active  and  strangely-check- 
ered life  to  a  premature  and  inglorious  close,  in 
the  fifly-fiflh  year  of  his  age  (284).  Seleucus 
ordered  his  ashes  to  be  carried*  in  a  golden  urn, 
to  Greece.  Antigonus  met  the  vessel  which 
brought  them  as  it  crossed  the  ^Egean,  took  the 
urn  on  board  his  own  galley,  the  largest  of  the 
fleet,  and  returned  with  it  to  Corinth,  where  it 
was  received  with  funeral  pomp.  It  was  final- 
ly transported  to  Demetrias,  a  city  recently 
founded  on  the  Gulf  of  Pagase,  on  the  site  of 
lolcus,  and  peopled  from  the  small  towns  on 
the  coast. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius  there  remained 
but  two  competitors  for  power  of  Alexander's 
immediate  successors ;  for  the  King  of  Egypt 
had  already  abdicated  his  throne  in  favour  of 

*  Pftos.,  i.,  10,  8,  vevoitivov  itt  ScXc^inp  ^mairpiov.  Bat 
Ihia  would  extend  the  reign  of  PjrrhttB  iu  Macedonia  be- 
yend  the  seTen  months  assigned  to  it  by  Dexipp'Us  (Sjm- 
cell.,  i.,  506,  Bonn.)  and  Porphyry  (Easeb.,  Axin.  i.,  S23, 
Attcher.). 

t  Droysen  (i.,69A}  collects  from  Pansaniai  (i.,  10,9}  that 
Antigonus  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Pyrrhus,  and  that 
thev  were  defeated  br  Lvsimaohas.  But  it  seems  rery 
doobtful  that  this  is  what  Pnusaniaa  meant. 

t  Diodorus,  xxi.    Plut.,  Dem.,  51. 

^  Diodorus,  xxi.  JLardyttv  hi  rifv  {iacOitiav  ttcya)iOirpt' 
vwi.  U  Plat.,  Dem-,  51.    0iador.  xxi. 


Ptdemy,  afterward  named  Philadelphus,  bis 
son  by  Berenice.  His  motive  for  this  step  was 
not  merely  his  passionate  fondness  for  Bere- 
nice. It  was,  apparently,  with  good  reason  that 
he  preferred  her  son  to  the  legitimate  heir,  an- 
other Ptolemy,  his  son  by  Hurydice,  who,  from 
the  reckless  violence  of  his  character  which 
his  subsequent  conduct  discloses,  acquired,  as 
Hamilcar  and  Bajazet,  the  epithet  of  Ceraunus 
(the  Thunderbolt).*  The  court  of  Egypt  was 
no  longer  a  safe  place  for  the  prince  who  had 
been  excluded  from  the  succession,  and  be  fled 
with  his  younger  brother,  Meleager;  but  he 
sought  shelter,  not,  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, from  Seleucus,  but  from  Lysimachus.  It 
seems  that  he  thought  he  had  less  to  dread 
from  his  rival's  sister,  Queen.  Arsinoe,  than  to 
hope  from  Lysandra,  who,  after  Alexander's 
death,  had  married  the  Thracian  heir-apparent, 
Agathocles.  He  was  hospitably  received,  and 
gained  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Arsinoe 
herself,  whose  influence  he  found  all-powerful 
with  the  old  king.  Still  no  breach  followed 
on  this  account  between  Lysimachus  and  the 
Ptolemies:  on  the  contrary,  a  new  alliance 
was  concluded  .between  the  royal  families, 
through  the  marriage  of  the  young  King  of 
Egypt  with  the  princess  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of 
Agathocles.  Ptolemy,  the  father,  died  within 
about  two  years  after  he  had  resigned  the 
crown. 

Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  might  also  have 
remained  at  peace  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
which  were  now  drawing  near  to  their  natural 
term,  if  none  but  political  causes  of  hostility 
had  arisen  between  them.  Lysimachus,  in- 
deed, had  of  late  greatly  extended  his  European 
dominions ;  for,  abont  the  same  time  that  he 
drove  Demetrius  out  of  Macedonia,  he  treach- 
erously made  himself  master  of  Pieonia,  having 
entered  it  as  the  ally  of  Ariston,  the  lawful  heir 
of  the  deceased  King  Autoleon.t  In  Asia,  too, 
be  had  found  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his 
territory,  and  to  him  a  no  less  interesting  ob- 
ject— ^replenishing  his  coffers.  Amastris  had 
been  put  to  death  by  her  two  sons,  Clearchus 
an^  Oxatbres,  who  were  probably  jealous  of 
her  influence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though 
liysimachus,  as  he  was  sincerely  attached  to 
Amastris,  desired  to  avenge  her  murder,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  profess  his  aMiorrenoe 
of  the  parricide,  but  contrived  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  Heraclea  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship. He  then  put  the  murderers  to  dea^  and 
took  possession  of  their  treasures,  and  permit- 
ted the  people  of  Heraclea  to  revive  their  re- 
publican institutions.  On  his  return,  he  spoke 
with  warm  admiration  of  the  proofs  which  he 

—  t  -  -       -.-  —      , ,  -  ,^  -  _  , , — ^ — — . ^   ^ — ^ 

*  Memnon  ap.  Phot.,  p.  995,  b.,  Iv^wuov  6ti  t^p  vmiA- 
nira  km  Awivoiav  rdv  Ktfiwifdv  iftptv.  Paus.,  i.  6, 2,  rsA- 
niicat  xpoxtifos  Kai  St*  alrb  Ktpavv6f  KoXovulvog.  Ckar^ 
chiis  I.  of  Heraclea,  who  called  himself  a  son  of  2^ua 
(Memnon  ap.  Phot.,  p.  399,  b.,  Bekk.),  gave  the  name  of 
Ceraunus  to  his  son,  Justin,  xvi.,  5,  ut  dcoa  non  mftndacio 
taatam  vemm  etiam  nominibns  eludat. 

t  Polycn.,  ir.,  19,  3.  Bat  I  should  not  ventnn  with 
Droysen  (i.,  617),  on  ihe  strength  of  the  very  uncertain  read- 
ing iapiiaav,  to  suppose  that  A-iistonilod  to  Demetrius,  sad 
happened  to  find  him  at  Sardis :  ^iinrtiffaro  dt  rilv  £a|H 
Sifuv  would  bo  a  singular  war  of  relating  that  fant ;  aoA, 
we  may  add,  not  the  way  of  Polynnua,  who  elsewhere  de- 
scribes the  place  simply  as  "Zipeui  or  a{  TUp&ui  (ii.,  I.  9  • 
iv.,  9,  4 ;  vi'u,  6,  9,  S,  13, 14).  Indeed,  I  beUeve  it  woBld  be 
difficult  to  prodace  any  ezamplo  in  support  of  "Drf^/wBa^ 
conjecture. 
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had  seen,  in  the  cities  ruled  by  Amaatris,  of  the 
prosperity  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  her 
government ;  and  Arsinbe  took  (^casion  to  so- 
licit that  he  woold  ffrant  her  the  newly-conquer- 
ed principality.  He  reluctantly  complied  with 
her  request,  and  she  sent  one  of  her  creatures 
as  goTernor  to  Heraclea,  which  he  oppressed 
and  plundered.*  Still,  these  acquisitions  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Seleu- 
cu8 :  Lysimachus,  in  whom  ambition  seems  to 
have  become  subordinate  to  avarice,  and  who 
was  watched  by  two  hostile  neighbours  in 
Greece  and  Epirus,  could  not  have  been  a  for- 
midable rival  to  the  master  of  the  East.  But 
a  domestic  tragedy,  which  shook  the  throne  of 
Lysimaohus,  awakened  hopes  of  conquest  that 
had  long  slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  Seleucus, 
and  gave  occasion  to  a  war  which  proved  fatal 
to  both. 

Arsinoe,  when  she  obtained  possession  of 
Heraclea,  probably  designed  chiefly  to  strength- 
en herself  with  a  view  to  a  farther  and  more 
important  object.  Her  husband's  advanced  age 
filled  her  with  anxiety  for  the  prospects  of  her 
children,  and  she  resolved,  if  she  oould,  to  put 
Agathocles  out  of  the  way  before  the  throne 
became  vacant.  That  she  had  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  him,  and  was  disappointed 
through  bis  scruples,  is  hardly  credible.  If 
there  was  any  ground  for  this  report,  it  may 
have  been  that  she  imputed  such  advances  to 
him.t  But  it  is  certain  that  she  induced  Ly-« 
simachus  to  regard  his  eldest  son  as  an  enemy, 
and  to  consent  to  his  death,  t  They  feared,  it 
seems,  to  use  open  violence,  for  the  prince  was 
generally  beloved ;  but,  after  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  poison  him,  they  threw  him  into  pris- 
on, and  it  is  said  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  de- 
spatched him  there  with  his  own  hand.^  Ly- 
sandra  fled  with  her  children,  accompanied  by 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Agathocles,  to  Seleu- 
cus, and  implored  his  intervention.il  He  learn- 
ed that  the  deed  had  excited  universal  indigna- 
tion among  the  subjects  of  Lysimachus,  and 
that  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Philetserus,  governor  of 
the  fortress  of  Pergamus,  where  Lysimachus 
had  deposited  a  treasure  of  9000  talents,  who, 
on  the  prince's  death,  being  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  as  Arsinoe  was  avowedly  his  ene- 
my, and  attempted  to  denri-ve  him  of  his  mas- 
ter's confidence,T  oflfered,  if  Seleucus  would  in- 
Tade  the  country,  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  place,  and  of  all  the  treasure  it  contained.** 
Seleucus  was  tempted  by  the  prospect  thus 
opened  to  him,  and  not  merely  because  it  prom- 
ised a  great  addition  to  his  empire.  He  secret- 
ly yearned  to  see  his  native  land  again,  and  he 
could  now  only  return  to  it  as  conqueror  and 
king.  He  resolved  to  make  war  on  Lysim- 
achus.   The  King  of  Thrace  was  apprized  of 
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the  danger  which  threatened  him.  It  is  said 
that  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  to  anticipate  the 
attack  which. he  expected,  and  that  he  began 
hostilities  with  Seleucus;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  to  stop  the 
progress  of  disaffection  in  his  Asiatic  domin- 
ions, and  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
It  was  believed  that  he  discovered,  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  falsehood  of  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  his  son.*  But  he  had 
alienated  the  most  trustworthy  of  his  family 
and  his  servants,  and,  if  he  had  learned  the 
truth,  was  obliged  to  dissemble  his  feelings. 
He  left  Arsinoe  in  possession  of  all  her  power : 
perhaps  with  the  authority  of  regent.  The  im- 
portant city  of  Cassandrea  was  entirely  in  her 
hands,  having,  apparently,  been  assigned  to  her 
as  a  place  of  refuge  against  a  change  of  for- 
tune. It  seems,  aUo,  that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus 
accompanied  Lysimachus  on  his  expedition, 
and  remained  with  him  to  its  close.  All  the 
details  of  the  struggle  which  ensued  between 
the  two  rivals  are  lost ;  its  termination  only  is 
known.  A  battle  was  fought  (B.C.  281)  at  a 
place  call^  the  plain  of  Conis,  in  western 
Phrygiat — a  name  which  now  conveys  no  in- 
formation to  us — ^in  which  Lysimachus  was  de- 
feated, and  slain  l^y  a  man  of  Heraclea  named 
Malacon.^  According  to  some  accounts,  his 
corpse,  which  lay  for  many  days  neglected,  and 
only  guarded  by  his  faithful  dog  from  the  wolves 
and  vultures,  was  found  and  interred  by  Tho- 
rax, a  Pharsalian.  According  to  others,  his 
son  Alexander  obtained  permission,  not  with- 
out some  opposition  on  the  part  of  Lysandra, 
to  convey  it  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  Lysimachia  received 
it  with  the  honours  due  to  the  founder  of  their 
city,  and  deposited  it  in  their  principal  temple, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Lysimach- 
eum.^ 

There  had  scarcely  been  a  moment  since 
Alexander's  death  when  it  appeared  more 
likely  that  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire  might 
fall  into  a  single  hand  than  after  this  event. 
Seleucus  might  safely  calculate  that  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Lysimachus  would  submit  to  him 
without  resistance,  except  such  as  might  be 
made  by  private  adventurers,  at  insulated' 
points.  So  it  seems  to  have  been  after  the  de- 
cisive battle  that  Theodotus,  the  governor  of 
Sardis,  refused  to  surrender  the  citadel,  which 
contained  a  considerable  treasure.  But  when 
Seleucus  had  set  a  price  of  100  talents  on  his 
head,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his  troops,  he 
opened  the  gates  to  the  conqueror.il  Ceraunus 
likewise  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
Seleucus,  who  not  only  received  him  with  kind- 
ness, as  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  but  promised 
to  restore  him  to  the  throne,  his  birthright,  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  his  father's  un- 
just partiality.f    It  was  an  opportunity  for  in- 
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terference  which  might  kindle  a  ciTil  war  in 
Egypt,  and  make  the  ally  of  the  successiiii 
claimant  the  real  master  of  the  kingdom.  He 
80  little  anticipated  any  resistance  in  the  Euro- 
pean dominions  of  Lysimachus,  that,  without 
any  apparent  necessity,  he  suffered  more  than 
six  months  to  elapse  aifter  the  hattle*  before  he 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  is 
said  to  hkre  been  his  intention  to  resign  all 
the  Asiatic  provinces  to  Antiochu8,t  and  to  end 
his  days  in  Macedonia.  But  a  different  destiny 
awaited  him. 

If  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  consented  to  murder 
Agathocles,  it  was  not,  as  the  event  clearly 
proves,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interest  of 
his  sister  and  her  children.  It  is  probable  that, 
before  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  he  had  already 
conceived  the  ambitious  project  which  he  af- 
terward executed,  and  that  he  looked  upon 
Agathocles  as  the  only  fonnidable  obstacle  be- 
tween himself  and  the  throne.  He  would  not, 
pevhaps,  have  suffered  the  old  king  to  stand 
much  longer  in  his  way.  As  he  was  utterly 
insensible  to  all  restraints  of  piety,  honour,  and 
gratitude,  the  victory  of  Seleucus  would  not 
have  changed  his  design,  and  might  seem,  in 
some  respects,  to  open  a  fairer  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, as  it  was  now  an  invader,  not  the  right- 
Ail  sovereign,  whom  he  had  to  supplant.  The 
reckless  daring,  from  which  he  derived  his  sur- 
name, was  in  him  coupled  with  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  cunning  and  forethought ;  and,  bold  as 
the  stroke  was  by  which  he  hoped  to  win  the 
crown,  he  seems  to  have  taken  all  the  precau- 
tions prudence  could  suggest  to  guard  against 
miscarriage.  He  had,  probably,  a  strong  party 
of  adherents  in  Thrace,  with  whom  he  con- 
certed his  measures,  and,  perhaps,  had  even 
gained  some  of  the  officers  of  Seleucus,  among 
whom  there  might  be  several  to  whom  the 
proposed  change  in  the  residence  of  the  court 
was  not  acceptable. 

Seleucus  having  transported  his  army  across 
the  Hellespont,  marched  towards  Lysimachia. 
On  the  road,  not  far,  it  seems,  from  the  city, 
was  an  ancient  altar,  erected,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  country,  either  by  the  Argo- 
nauts or  by  the  heroes  who  besieged  Troy,  and, 
from  whichever  origin,  named  Argos.  It  was 
a  name  —  as  was  at  least  afterward  generally 
believed — of  ill  omen  to  Seleucus,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware 
of  Argos.  But  the  altar  attracted  his  notice 
by  its  size  and  conspicuous  position,  and  he 
stopped  to  examine  it,  and  to  learn  its  history. 
While  he  was  listening  to  the  tale  of  the  anti- 
quarians, he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
back  from  Ptolemy  Geraunus,t  who  immedi- 
ately mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  to  Lysimachia. 
Here  he  was  welcomed  as  the  avenger  of  Ly- 
simachus, and  immediately  assumeid  the  dia- 
dem as  his  successor,  and  returned  with  a  brill- 
iant escort  to  the  camp.^  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  collected  any  military  force ;  we 
rather  find  intimations  that  he  needed  no  such 
protection.  Yet  it  is  certainly  somewhat  sur- 
prising that  the  man  who  had  just  basely  as- 
sassinated  a  great  and  revered  monarch  at 
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the  head  of  his  victorious  army  should  have 
ventured  to  present  himself  to  the  troops  whom 
he  had  so  deprived  of  their  leader.  The  result, 
however,  was  that  he  was  received,  if  not  with 
favour,  at  least  without  any  determined  resist- 
ance, and  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  army  of 
Seleucus.  One  account  mentions  that  it  yield- 
ed to  necessity,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  ex- 
plained :*  another,  that  the  acquiescence  of 
the  soldiers  was  purchased  by  the  permission 
which  they  received  to  plunder  thp  royal  treas- 
ure.! Each  seems  to  imply  that  the  loyalty 
which  was  so  easily  overpowered  was  not  very 
ardent.  But  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
troops  had  originally  belonged  to  the  army  of 
Lysimachus,  and  had  been  compeUed  to  follow 
the  conqueror,  the  transaction  would  be  quite 
intelligible. 

The  assassin  found  himself  in  possession  ot 
a  powerful  army,  a  considerable  number  of  ele- 
phants, and  a  fleet  which  included  a  squa<^n 
of  vessels  of  extraordinary  bulk  from  Heraclea. 
The  European  dominions  of  Lysimachus,  north 
of  Macedonia,  submitted  to  him  without  an  at- 
tempt at  resistance ;  and  the  state  of  affairs  in 
other  quarters  was  singularly  favourable  to  the 
measures  which  he  tome  for  the  security  of  his 
throne.  Antiochus  would  have  been  urged, 
both  by  his  interests  and  his  feelings,  to  avenge 
his  Other's  murder ;  but  he  was  fully  occupied 
with  the  defence  of  his  vast  inheritance  against 
a  variety  of  other  enemies.!  The  King  of 
Egypt  was  easily  persuaded  to  let  his  brother 
enjoy  a  distant  kingdom,  on  the  condition  which 
he  proposed  of  resigning  his  claims  to  the 
Egyptian  crown.  Pyrrhus  would  have  been 
his  most  formidable  rival.  But,  just  at  this 
juncture,  his  ambition  was  engrossed  by  the 
prospect  of  conquest  in  the  West,  and  he  was 
only  anxious  to  obtain  a  re-enforcement  for  his 
Italian  expedition,  and  to  provide  for  the  safe- 
ty of  his  hereditary  dominions  during  his  ab- 
sence. Ceraunus  won  him  by  the  offer  of  both 
these  advantages.  He  placed  6000  foot,  4000 
horse,  and  60  elephants  at  his  disposal,  nomi- 
nally for  the  term  of  two  years  ;  and  having 
induced  him  to  accept  his  daughter's  hand  as  a 
pledge  of  his  good  faith,  took  Epirus  under  his 
protection. $  And  thus  he  was  enabled  to  defy 
the  hostility  of  a  fourth  rival,  whom  he  could 
neither  soothe  nor  bribe.  Antigonus  was  no 
longer  a  potentate  ;  but  he  was  still  master  of 
some  strong  places  in  Greece,  and  of  a  fleet ; 
and  the  lower  the  ebb  of  his  fortune,  the  more 
eager  he  was  to  seize  the  opportunity,  which 
seemed  to  be  offered  by  the  recent  revolution, 
of  recovering  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  forced,  indeed,  to  consign  a  part  of  his  navy 
to  Pyrrhus,  as  the  price  of  his  neutrality.  But 
he  feh;  himself  strong  enough,  w^ith  the  remain- 
der, to  venture  on  an  expedition  against  Ce- 
raunus, whom  he  hoped  to  find  unprepared. 
The  Thracian  fleet,  however,  met  him  before 
he  could  effect  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Mace- 
donia, and,  chiefly  through  the  overpowering 
size  of  the  Heraclean  vessels,  or  the  skill  of 
their  seamen,  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and 
compelled  hini  to  retire  to  Baeotia.   During  his 
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absence  events  had  occurred  in  Greece  which 
rendered  his  position  less  secure  and  com- 
manding than  it  had  previously  been  there. 
Sparta  had  made  an  effort  to  engage  all  the 
principal  states  of  Greece  in  a  coi:Seaeracy  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  freedom.  The  under- 
taking was  notoriously  directed  against  the 
power  of  Antigonus ;  though  its  first  avowed 
object  was  apparently  but  very  remotely  con- 
nected with  its  real  aim.    An  expedition  was 
sent,  under  the  command  of  King  Areus,  against 
the  jEtolians,  who  were  in  alliance  with  An- 
tigonus, and  were  also  in  possession  of  the  sa- 
cred land  of  Cirrha.    Ajeus,  however,  was 
surprised,  while  he  was  ravaging  their  fields, 
by  a  small  band  of  ^tolians,  and  put  to  flight 
with  great  loss.    This  defeat  seems  to  have 
put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  project  of  a  genei^ 
union  among  the  Greeks ;  but  it  did  not  prevent 
Sparta  herself  from   prosecuting   hostilities 
against  Antigonus,  whose  garrison  was,  it 
seems,  not  long  after  dislodged  from  Troezen 
by  a  Spartan  force  under  Cleonymus,  the  uncle 
of  Areus.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the 
movements  which  followed  the  death  of  Seleu- 
cus  was  the  foundation  of  the  Achsan  League, 
to  which  we  shall  return  in  the  next  chapter. 
Macedonia  submitted  without  resistance  to 
the  conqueror  as  soon  as  he  appeared  there,* 
and  Antiochus  no  longer  hesitated  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  successful  usurper.! 
He  was  now  near  the  summit  of  his  fortune ; 
only  one  stroke  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  meas- 
ure of  his  prosperity  and  his  crimes.    So  long 
as  Arsinoe  remained  in  possession  of  Cassan- 
drea  with  her  children,  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  at  least  more  legitimate  than  his 
own,  he  could  not  feel  perfectly  secure.    Yet 
he  did  not  venture  on  an  open  attack ;  for  he 
was  less  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
place,  important  as  it  was,  than  of  the  persons 
it  contained,  who  might  have  eluded  his  grasp 
if  he  had  attempted  to  reduce  it  by  force.    He 
therefore  resolved  to  compass  his  object  by 
treachery ;  though,  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
Arsinoe,  whose  accomplice  he  had  been,  who 
both  knew  him,  and  was  herself  a  stranger  to 
all  scruples  of  conscience,  honour,  and  human* 
ity,  was  apparently  as  hopeless  a  project  as  he 
had  ever  yet  formed.    He  was  able,  however, 
to  interest  her  ambition,  and,  perhaps,  her  van- 
ity, in  opposition  to  her  sober  judgment  and 
natural  suspicions.    He  invited  her  to  share  his 
throne,  and  held  out  a  prospect  of  a  more  re- 
mote succession  for  her  cluldren,  to  whom,  in 
the  mean  while,  he  would  be  as  a  guardian ; 
and  he  requested  her  to  send  one  of  her  friends 
to  receive  such  assurances  as  she  might  desire 
of  his  sincerity.    It  was,  no  doubt,  with  tor- 
menting misgivings  and  forebodings  that  she 
consented  to  treat  with  him ;  but  the  fear  of 
provoking  him  by  the  appearance  of  distrust, 
combined  with  her  wishes  and  hopes,  prevailed, 
and  she  conmussioned  a  minister,  named  CUo- 
dion,  to  witness  the  ratification  of  his  ofiTers  and 
professions.    To  him  Ptolemy  eagerly  exhibit- 
ed whatever  sanctions  the  most  holy  places,  the 
most  solemn  rites,  and  the  most  awfal  forms  pf 
adjuration  could  be  supposed  by  superstitious 
minds  to  enhance  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
Arsinoe  could  no  longer  decline  an  interview 
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with  her  brother;  and  her  fears  were  so  far 
quieted  by  bis  language  and  demeanour  that, 
notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  her  eldest  son, 
Ptolemaus,  she  finally  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage. The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  royal 
magnificence ;  and  when  she  had  been  crowned 
and  saluted  as  queen,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army,  all  her  remaining  doubts  were  silenced, 
and  she  seemed  only  anxious  to  atone  for  her 
past  mistrust  by  proofs  of  unreserved  confi- 
dence. She  invited  her  husband  to  take  posh 
session  of  Cassandrea,  and  made  preparations 
to  receive  him  with  every  sign  of  festive  wel- 
come. Her  two  younger  sons,  Lysimachus  and 
Philip,  came  out,  with  chaplets  on  their  heads, 
to  meet  him.  The  eldest,  afler  having  inefifbct- 
ually  warned  his  mother,  fled,  it  appears,  to  the 
king  of  the  Dardanians.  Ceraunus  loaded  the 
boys  with  caresses  until  his  troops  had  entered 
the  gate,  and  then  gave  orders  to  seize  the  cit- 
adel, and  to  put  his  two  nephews,  the  elder  of 
whom  was  but  sixteen,  to  death.  They  were 
massacred  in  their  mother's  arms ;  and  she  was 
not  even  permitted  to  buiy  them.  She  herself 
— neglected  rather  than  spared — was  dragged, 
it  is  said,  out  of  the  city,  but  was  suffered  to 
retire,  with  two  attendants,  to  Samothrace.* 
She  was  yet  destined  to  share  the  throne  of 
Egypt  with  her  younger  brother,  Philadelphus.f 
Ceraunus  did  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  all  these 
crimes  much  longer  than  a  year  and  a  half,  du- 
ring which  he  had  to  defend  his  dominions 
against  the  Dardanian  king,  who  had  given 
shelter  to  the  son  of  Lysimachus.t  He  was 
then  deprived  at  once  of  his  kingdom  and  his 
life  by  a  sudden  calamity,  which  the  ancients, 
with  a  right  feeling,  regarded  as  a  stroke  of 
Divine  vengeance ;  the  rather,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  exposed  himself  to  his  fate  with  an  infat- 
uation which  might  well  be  considered  as  judi- 
cial, though  it  was  a  natural  result  of  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  him  in  so  many  crim- 
inal enterprises.  The  irruption  of  the  Gauls, 
which  produced  this  and  other  momentous 
changes  in  the  affairs  both  of  Macedonia  and  of 
Greece,  might,  indeed,  have  been  anticipated, 
without  any  unconmion  reach  of  sagacity,  bv 
any  one  whose  political  horizon  was  not  bound- 
ed by  the  limits  of  civilized  society  in  the  West ; 
for  it  appears  that  Celtic  tribes  had  been  long 
in  possession  of  the  countries  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  fiom  which  the  invaders 
issued,  and  had  been  engaged  in  continual  war* 
fare  with  their  neighbours,  which  kept  them  as 
averse  as  they  hsS  ever  been  from  habits  of 
peaceful  industiy,  and  as  impatient  of  any  fixed 
abode.  Their  presence  in  regions  not  very  re- 
mote firom  Macedonia  had  been  announced  by 
the  embassy  which  Alexander  had  received  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  their  movements, 
thongh  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  their  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  were  probably  felt  as  far  as  the 

*  Protnela,  Jiutia,  szhr.,  S.    Menmoai  (t  e.),  1%  Pamr 

t  Paof.,  f.,  7, 1.  Ai  her  foa  lijrtinuicliQf  wis  nztMi 
when  he  wu  maid«rtd  br  Cennnas,  she  mast  Kare  pos 
sMsed,  with  her  fiendish  character,  some  singular  fascum 
tkm,  independent  of  pexaoDal  attnetions.  Drojsen  (il.,  1^ 
941)  imagines  politica]  raotiTes— the  claims  of  Arsinoe  on 
the  Asiatic  cities  which  she  had  lost— which  seem  qoite  in- 
adequate to  the  supposed  effect. 

t  Prolog.  Trog.,  romp.,  xx\r.  Bellum  quod  PtolemaOi 
Ceraantti  in  Macedonia  cam  Monio  (Monomio)  IIlTrio,  et 
PtoIenuBO  Lysimaehi  filio  hakuit. 
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shores  of  the  iEgean,  through  their  influence 
on  the  Thracian  wars  of  Lysimachus.  But 
they  were  too  far  out  of  sight  to  attract  notice 
in  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  the  storm  burst  upon 
it  not  the  less  suddenly  because  it  had  been 
long  gathering.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
this  moyemeut,  or  the  causes  which  removed 
the  hinderances  that  had  hitherto  prevented  it, 
lie  beyond  the  reach  of  history.  Ceraunus  him- 
self first  received  warning  of  his  danger  from 
the  king  of  the  Dardanians,*  who,  though  he 
had  been  but  a  short  time  before  at  war  with 
him,  regarded  it  as  so  pressing,  and  so  threat- 
ening to  his  own  safety,  that  he  at  the  same 
time  offered  him  a  body  of  30,000  auxiliaries. 
In  the  blindness  of  ignorance,  or  the  confidence 
of  prosperous  wickedness,  Ceraunus  disdainful- 
ly rejected  this  offer,  treating  it  as<  degrading  to 
the  honour  of  his  khigdom,  to  suppose  that  Ma- 
cedonia could  need  the  protection  of  the  Barda- 
nians  against  such  an  enemy,  t  It  was  not  long 
before  he  received  more  direct  intimation  of  the 
approach  of  the  Celts,  from  an  embassy  which 
they  sent  to  him  with  propnosals  for  peace,  if  he 
was  willing  to  purchase  it  h%  tribute.  Their 
object,  it  appears,  was  not  so  much  conquest  as 
plunder ;  and  they  would  have  been  content  to 
drain  the  Macedonian  treasury  without  a  blow. 
Ceraunus  attributed  their  overtures  to  fear,  and 
replied  by  an  arrogant  message,  bidding  them, 
if  they  wished  for  peace,  send  him  their  chiefs 
as  hostages,  and  lay  down  their  arms.  This 
language  would  have  been  not  unworthy  of  a 
high-spirited  prince,  resolved  to  risk  all  for  lib- 
erty and  honour,  if  he  had  been  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  force  which  he  defied,  and  had  not 
so  rashly  neglected  the  means  of  defence  which 
the  friendship  of  the  Dardanian  king  would  have 
enabled  him  to  command.  As  it  was,  it  only 
served  to  quicken  the  steps  of  the  invaders, 
who,  threatening  that  he  should  soon  learn 
whether  their  offer  of  peace  more  concerned 
their  safety  or  his  own,  advanced  without  de- 
lay, and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  beffan  to 
pour  into  Macedonia.  We  have  little  informa- 
tion, either  as  to  his  preparations  or  his  move- 
ments, besides  the  simple  fact  that  he  met  them 
in  the  field.  It  seems  that,  thou^  greatly  out- 
numbered, he  engaged  prematurely,  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  before  he  had  collected  all 
his  fbrces.t  He  probably  relied  on  the  strength 
of  the  phalanx  and  the  show  of  his  elephants, 
but  found  these  advantages  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  that  which  the  Celts  derived  from 
the  impetuosity  of  their  onset,  and  the  strange- 
ness of  their  aspect  and  mode  of  fighting.  He 
was  defeated,  and  having  been  thrown  by  the 
elephant  on  which  he  rode,  fell  into  the  ene- 

*  From  a  silver  totndrachma  bearing  the  tapeneriptian 
MONOrNIOT . . .  ZIAEQ,  ud  »ppumrlj  not  mudh  Inter 
than  the  ag^e  of  Alexander,  oonplea  with  the  fact  that  a 
Monunittfl  was  king  of  the  Daxdaniani  in  the  fieriod  of  the 
war  with  Pemene  (Livy,  zlir.,  30,  oonpared  with  PoWhins, 
Kxtz.,  5),  and  that  the  eame  name  occiui  on  a  coin  oiDjt* 
rhachittm  (BAZIASaZ  MONOTNIOY  ATFPA),  Drojreen 
(ZinmemauiU  Zeittchriftt  1836,  No.  104)  has,  with  hit 
UBoal  sagacity,  shown  a  degree  of  probabnity  nearly  amount- 
ing fo  certaii^,  that  this  king  of  the  Daraanians  was  the 
MonQnios  of  tneae  coins,  and  that  his  name  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  Monio  and  MytiUOf  in  the  Prologues  to  Tro- 

gUS,  XziT.,  XZT. 

t  Justin^  xxir.f  4.  Droysen,  however  (n.  s.),  thinks  that 
die  conduct  of  Ceraunus  may  be  better  explained  by  his 
>Bst  distrust  of  a  prince  who  had  so  lately  been  his  enemy* 

t  Diodoms,  xxii. 


my*s  hands,  and  was  presently  despatched ;  ao- 
cording  to  one  of  the  more  authentic  accounts, 
torn  to  pieces,  as  if  in  a  contest  among  the  cap- 
tors for  the  ornaments  of  bis  person.*  His 
head  was  struck  off,  and  carried  about  the  field 
on  the  point  of  a  lance,  to  heighten  the  conster- 
nation of  his  army,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
80  completely  routed,  that  almost  all  were  slain 
or  taken.t   (B.C.  280. )t 

After  this  blow  the  open  country  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors,  who  ravaged  and 
plundered  it  as  far  as  the  borders  of  lliessaly ; 
and  a  detachment  made  a  devastating  inroad 
into  the  vale  of  the  Peneus.  But  they  wanted 
skill  and  patience  for  the  siege  of  fortified  pla- 
ces, 80  that  the  Macedonians  were  secure  with- 
in the  walls  of  their  cities,  and  gradually  re- 
gained courage.  The  reins  of  government 
were  successively  seized  by  Meleager,  the 
brother  of  Ceraunus,  who  held  them  only  two 
months,  and  by  Antipater,  a  nephew  of  Cassan- 
der,  who  seems  to  have  dethroned  his  prede- 
cessor, but  did  not  retain  possession  for  more 
than  forty-five  days.^  How  his  reign  was  ter- 
minated does  not  appear ;  but  we  are  informed 
that  there  were  many  competitors  for  the 
throne  among  the  noble  families,!!  whose  con- 
tests must  have  aggravated  the  general  oonfo- 
sion  and  distress.  A  man  at  length  appeared 
who  showed  himself  capable  of  command,  yet 
moderate  in  his  ambition ;  a  nobleman  named 
Sosthenes.T  He  collected  a  body  of  troops, 
and  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  enemy, 
who  probably  believed  themselves  secure  from 
all  farther  attempts  at  resistance.  And  this 
check  seems  to  have  induced  them  to  with- 
draw the  sooner  from  the  country,  where  there 
was  now,  perhaps,  but  tittle  left  to  tempt  their 
cupidity.  Sosthenes  was  saluted  king  by  his 
army ;  but  he  declined  the  title  which  he  had 
so  well  earned,  and  only  desired  his  soldiers  to 
swear  obedience  to  him  as  their  general. 

The  Celts  returned,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
country  from  which  they  had  set  out  on  their 
expedition.  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed  • 
on  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  any 
transactions  that  passed  at  the  back  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  which  were  probably  but  very 
imperfectly  known  in  Greece  at  the  time.  So 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  statement,  that  the  Celts,  at  the 
outset,  divided  their  force  into  three  bodies,  one  « 
of  which,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  named 
Belgius  or  Bolgius,  was  destined  for  the  inva- 
aion  of  Macedonia ;  the  second,  under  Breib 
nns,  directed  against  Paeonia ;  and  the  thitd, 
under  Cerethrius,  against  Thrace  and  the  Tri- 
ballians.  For  the  same  account  represents 
Brennus  as  at  home  when  Belgius  returned 
from  his  Macedonian  expedition,  and  as  exert- 
ing all  his  influence  and  address  to  render  his 
countrymen  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
Belgius,  and  to  obtain  the  command  of  a  now- 
^rftal  army,  which  he  undertook  to  hrinff  back 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  Greece,  which  he  de- 

*  Memnon,  pb  8St6,  b.    Atmnaftexfids  M  rwr  ra>«rHP. 
^  vhp  fkfi^.  t  Justin,  zxiT.a. 

t  In  the  fifth  month  of  OL  1S5,  1  (Poiphyr.  up.  Boa, 
JbioB.  i.,  p.  SM). 

^  Porpnyr.  ap.  Euseb.,  Ann.  !.,  ISO. 

I  Justin,  zxiv.,  5.    Jfiittw  noKiikw  rtgmmi 
qffeettaUilnu, 

T  Unus  4*  Mactdtmm  primeipiimtt  Justin,  v  m 
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scribed  as  of  inestimable  value.*  This  object, 
at  least-,  he  accomplished ;  and  the  force  which 
he  led  was  estimated  at  150,000  foot,  and 
aboat  20,000  cavalry,  with  the  addition  of  two 
mounted  followers  to  each  cavalier.  A  chief 
named  Acichorius  is  sometunes  described  as 
his  colleague,  but  seems .  to  have  held  only  a 
subordinate  rank.  It  is  in  Dardania  that  his 
host  first  appears  in  motion ;  and  here  a  quar- 
rel is  said  to  have  taken  place  among  the  com- 
manders, which  induced  two  of  them,  Leono- 
rius  and  Lutatius,  to  separate  from  Brennus, 
and  to  lead  the  troops  under  their  orders,  a 
body  of  20,000  men,  into  Thrace.t  where  they 
will  soon  again  engage  our  attention.  Brennus 
pursued  his  march  into  Macedonia,  and  began 
to  ravage  the  country,  which  could  have  re- 
covered but  little  from  the  eflffects  of  the  pre- 
ceding invasion.  Sosthenes  ventured  to  take 
the  field  against  him;  but  he  seems  to  have 
miscalculated  his  strength.  The  Macedonians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  seek  shel- 
ter behind  their  ramparts ;  and  Brennus  con- 
tinued to  waste  and  spoil  without  resistance, 
until  he  thought  it  time  to  seek  the  richer 
booty  which  he  expected  to  find  in  Greece. t 

The  ravages  which  his  army  committed  in 
its   progress  through  Thessaly  warned  the 
Greeks  afresh  that,  from  the  enemy  who  was 
now  approaching,  it  was  not  inglorious  subjec- 
tion that  they  had  to  expect  as  the  alternative 
of  victory,  but  death  or  miseries  far  more 
dreadful.    Accordingly,  on  this  occasion  we 
find  none  of  the- wavering,  the  lukewarmness, 
or  the  treachery,  which  tarnished  the  glory  of 
their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war.    All  pri- 
vate interests  and  feelings  were  absorbed  by 
the  urgency  and  fearfrilness  of  the  common 
danger.    On  the  other  hand,  the  preparations 
for  meeting  the  invader  were  confined  to  the 
states  north  of  the  Isthmus,  though  it  appears 
that  the  Messenians  would  have  taken  a  part 
in  the  struggle,  if  the  Spartans  had  consented 
to  grant  them  a  truce.  ^    As  the  Celts  had  no 
fleet,  the  Peloponnesians,  it  is  said,  believed 
that  they  should  be  sufiUciently  secured  by  a 
ivall  across  the  Isthmus.  II    It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  Peloponnesus  was  almost 
entirely  in  the  possession,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Antigonns,  who  was,  no  doubt,  only 
concerned  to  husband  his  resources  as  much 
as  possible.    He  was  induced,  indeed,  appa- 
rently at  the  instance  of  the  Athenians,  to  send 
a  body  of  600  men,  under  the  command  of  Aris- 
todemus,  to  their  aid,  perhaps  only  following 
the  example  of  Antiochus,  who  sent  precisely 
the   same  number  under  Telesarchus.    One 
can  hardly  attribute  any  better  motive  to  ei- 

*  Paus.,  z.p  19,  8.  t  LiTj,  xxxriii.,  16. 

^  So  Jastin,  zxiv.,  0,  and  this,  as  tha  account  least  fflo- 
riona  to  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  credible.  That  of  PorpoT- 
ry  in  Enaeb.  (n.s.)  represents  Soethenes  as  ezpelKng' l^n* 
n'oa-  Bat  this  is  no  reason  for  referrin((  it  to  a  later  period 
«r  jth  Plathe  (ii.,  p.  80),  who,  with  still  less  probability,  and 
vrithoQt  assig^ning  an^  reason,  transfers  the  qaarrel  men- 
tioned by  Lir^  (xxxriii.,  16),  from  the  beginning  to  Uie  end 
of  fbe  e  xpedition  of  Brennus.  That  Sosthenes  was  not  only 
defeated,  but  slain,  as  is  stated  by  W.  A.  J.  Schmidt  {Da» 
(^UdMche  Paepkistna,  EAein.  Mus.^  It.,  4,  p.  575),  is  probable 
enouffh,  but  is  not  related,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  of  the 
B.iicients.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  observing  that  this  es- 
wmy  of  Schmidt's  is  extremely  raluable,  not  only  as  a  most 

portaot  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Celtic  migra- 
n,  but  as  containing  at  once  an  exposition  and  iUostra* 
of  sound  principles  of  hittorieal  criticism. 

^    Paos.,  It..  W,  S.  H  lUd.,  vii.,  0, 7. 


ther  than  the  wish  to  save  appearances.  The 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
Qreece  since  the  days  of  Salamis  and  Platsa 
was.  strongly  marked  by  the  proportions  in 
which  the  northern  states  contributed  to  the 
force  raised  for  their  commctn  defence.  B<eo- 
tia  furnished  10,000  heavy-armed  foot  and  500 
horse ;  Phocis  as  many  cavalry  and  3000  heavy 
infantiy ;  the  eastern  Locrians  700  foot,  and 
Megara  400  foot.  But  the  largest  contingent, 
including  both  horse  and  foot,  heavy  and  light- 
armed,  was  that  of  the  iEtolians.  Athens 
could  only  bring  1000  heavy  armed  and  600 
cavalry  into  the  field ;  but  all  the  galle3rs  fit  for 
service— the  number  is  not  stated — ^were  sent 
to  take  their  station  in  the  Malian  Gulf,  to  sup- 
port the  operations  of  the  army.  Old  recollec- 
tions, which  in  the  presence  of  such  a  danger 
would  have  more  than  ordinary  influence,  seem 
to  have  induced  the  allies  to  assign  the  su- 
preme conunand  to  the  Athenian  general  Gal- 
lippus.* 

It  was  resolved  to  defend  every  tenable  po- 
sition in  front  of  Thermopylae,  where  the  army 
was  assembled,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Celtic  host  had  reached  the 
foot  of  Mount  Othrys,  a  thousand  light  infantry 
and  a  body  of  cavalry  were  detached  to  guard 
the  passage  of  the  Spercheius,  and,  having  de- 
stroyed the  bridges,  encamped  on  the  right 
bank.  Brennus,  however,  was  not  deficient  in 
military  skill.  He  sent  a  division  of  10,000 
men,  selecting  the  tallest  and  the  most  expert 
swinmiers,  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night  at 
the  lower  part  where  it  spread  over  a  marsh. 
The  Greeks,  when  they  learned  that  the  enemy 
had  efiTected  the  passage,  retreated  to  their 
camp,  and  Brennus  ordered  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  repair  the  bridges,  a  task  which 
they  wlllmgly  performed,  to  be  relieved  the 
sooner  fh)m  the  presence  of  the  invader.  He 
then  pushed  forward  without  delay  against 
Heraclea,  which  had  now  become  an  .£tolian 
city,  having  been  compelled  the  year  before  to 
join  the  iEtolian  league.  The  uEtolians  de- 
fended it  as  their  own,  and  easily  repulsed  the 
unskilfiil  assailants,  though  they  could  not  pro- 
tect the  fields  fh)m  plunder  and  havoc;  nor 
was  the  place  of  sufiicient  importance  to  divert 
Brennus  from  his  main  object,  even  if  he  had 
seen  a  fairer  prospect  of  success.  He  was 
eager  to  dislodge  the  Greeks  from  Thermopy- 
lae, and,  it  seems,  advanced  as  confidently  as 
Xerxes  had  done  to  the  attack.  The  onset  of 
the  Celts  was  probably  more  furious  than  that 
of  the  Persians  had  been,  and  perhaps  not  less 
orderly.  But  the  numbers  of  the  combatants 
were  now  more  nearly  equal,  and  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  fought  operated  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Greeks,  for  the  Athenians  were 
able  to  bring  their  galleys  so  near  to  the  scene 
of  action  as  to  gall  the  enemy  with  their  mis- 
siles, and  thus,  at  least,  contributed  very  mate- 
rially to  the  victory  of  their  countrymen,  even 
if  the  report  that  they  likewise  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valour  above  all  the  other 
Greeks  on  shore,  is  to  be  set  do\ni  to  the  par- 
tiality of  the  author  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived it.t    The  assailants  were  at  length  for- 

*  Pans.,  z.,  90. 

t  Most  probably  nmvas,  as  Schmidt  has  shown  in  hb 
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ced  to  retrea^^th  great  loss ;  as  ihany  were 
trodden  under  foot  by  one  another  or  sank  in 
the  morass  as  were  slain  by  the  enemy.  Of 
the  Greeks,  ibrty  only  are  said  to  have  fall- 
en The  Celts,  whether  from  pride  or  care- 
lessness, neither  sought  permission  nor  made 
any  attempt  to  bury  their  dead. 

Brennus  allowed  six  days  to  pass  without 
any  movement.  On  the  seventh  he  sent  a  de- 
tachment to  explore  the  steep  and  narrow  road 
which  led  through  the  gorge  of  the  Asopus, 
near  the  ruins  of  Trachis,  across  Mount  CEta. 
A  secondary  object  was  to  gratify  his  troops 
with  the  plunder  of  a  temple  of  Athene,  which 
stood  on  a  height  above  the  pass.  But  the 
Celts  found  it  guarded  by  a  body  of  Greeks, 
under  the  command  of  Telesarchus,  and  were 
repulsed,  though  the  Syrian  general  fell  in  the 
combat.  The  leading  officers  of  the  Celtic 
army  now  began  themselves  to  despond  about 
the  issue  of  the  expedition.  Brennus  resolved 
to  attempt  a  diversion,  which,  if  successful, 
would,  at  the  same  time,  give  employment  to  a 
part  of  his  own  forces,  and  weaken  the  enemy. 
He  ordered  a  division  of  40,000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Combutis  and  Orestorius,  to  re- 
cross  the  Spercheius,  and,  ascending  the  val- 
ley, to  make  aii  inroad  into  jEtoUa.  He  hoped 
that  the  JStolians,  who  formed  so  main  a  part 
of  the  alUed  anny,  would  withdraw  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  country.  His  plan  was 
faithfully  executed,  and  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  invaders  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Callium,  the  town  nearest  to  the  east- 
em  border  of  .^toha,  and  committed  the  most 
horrible  atrocities  on  the  defenceless  popula- 
tion, not,  perhaps,  more  to  indulge  the  instincts 
of  savage  nature,  or  in  revenge  for  (heir  recent 
defeats,  than  in  compliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions they  had  received,  and  with  a  view  to 
strike  terror  into  the  uCtolians,  and  to  call  those 
of  them  who  were  encamped  at  Thermopylae 
to  the  protection  of  their  homes.  This,  indeed, 
was  the  immediate  effect  of  their  barbarity , 
but  they  had  not  foreseen  how  the  remoter 
consequences  would  affect  their  own  safety. 
When  they  had  exterminated. the  inhabitants 
and  had  set  fire  to  the  town,  they  began  to  re-, 
treat  with  the  booty ;  but  they  found  the  road, 
itself  mountainous  and  difficult,  beset  with  en- 
emies burning  for  revenge.  When  the  tidings 
of  the  destruction  of  Callium  reached  Ther- 
mopylae, the  iEtolians  quitted  the  camp  in  a 
body  and  hastened  homeward ;  but  the  whole 
mass  of  the  ^Etolian  population,  including  even 
the  women,  had  also  risen  in  arms  and  poured 
in  upon  the  retreating  invaders ;  and  they  had 
been  joined  by  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Achse- 
ans  from  Patrse.*  The  Celts  fought  with  their 
usual  fury,  and  by  their  superiority  of  numbers 
bore  down  every  obstacle  opposed  to  them  in 
dose  combat ;  but  they  suffered  so  much  from 
the  showers  of  missiles,  to  which  their  flanks 
were  continually  exposed  in  the  defiles,  that 
not  half  of  them  was  believed  to  have  reached 
the  camp. 

latorestin^  ••nr,  Dt  Foniibiuveienan  mietonan  in  ettarrar 
dis  expeditioniSiu  a  GalU»  in  Macedomam  atqm  Grecian 
mucfjOi*.  Dnjfn  it  inclined  to  suppote  it  may  rather 
bare  been  Demoohane.  Bat  eee  Schmidt  in  Zimmermann^t 
ZtiUekrift,  18S7,  Na  M,  05. 

*  PauMui.,  Tii.,  18.  «.    Bat  Lncae  {Uehtr  PMrim  Dor- 
•Mmv  <m  JSteUtektn  Bmidet)  Mami  clearly  to  be  mitt*- 


In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  path  aorass 
the  highest  ridge  of  Callidromus,  by  which  the 
Persians  had  been  led  to  the  destruction  of 
Leonidas,  had  been  betrayed  to  Brennus  by  the 
people  of  Heraclea  and  the  .fnianians,  whose 
territory  it  traversed,  who  were  so  impatient  to 
be  delivered  from  the  evils  inflicted  on  them  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  barbarian  army,  that 
they  scrupled  not  to  purchase  a  temporary  and 
partial  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of 
Greece.  And  it  even  appears,  as  will  be  seen 
a  little  farther  on,  that  a  number  of  JBnianian 
and  Thessalian  adventurers  associated  them- 
selves with  the  invaders.  Brennus  accepted 
their  proffered  guidance  with  joy,  and,  leaving 
Acichorius  with  the  main  body,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  40,000  of  his  best  troops  for  the 
passage  of  the  mountain.  *^  A  body  of  Phoeians 
had  been  posted,  as  in  the  Persian  war,  to  guard 
the  descent  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  a  mist 
concealed  the  approach  of  the  Celts,  so  that 
they  had  all  the  advantage  of  a  sudden  attack. 
The  Phoeians,  nevertheless,  made  a  gallant  re- 
sistance, but  were  at  length  forced  to  give  way, 
and  hastened  forward  to  apprize  their  allies  of 
the  impending  danger.  The  warning  came  in 
time  to  affora  them  an  opportunity  of  escape ; 
for  to  have  attempted  resistance  would  have 
been  but  a  useless  sacrifice  of  the  strength  and 
hopes  of  Greece.  They  found  refuge  oa  board 
the  Athenian  galleys,  and,  as  they  were  landed, 
dispersed  to  their  homes. 

Brennus,  according  to  one  statement,  pursued 
his  march,  eager  for  the  spoil  of  Delphi,  with- 
out waiting:  for  Acichorius,  whom  he  had  order- 
ed to  follow  him  as  soon  as  the  pass  was  clear. 
But  as  we  find  that  the  force  with  which  be  at- 
tacked Delphi  consisted  of  66,000  men,t  it 
seems  that  there  must  have  been  some  farther 
concert  between  the  two  chiefs,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  after  Brennus  had  received  a 
re-enforcement,  they  agreed  to  take  different 
lines  of  march,  and  to  meet  at  Delphi :  a  plmi 
which  secured  a  more  abundant  supply  of  pro- 
visions, and  held  out  the  prospect  of  richer 
booty.  But  Brennus  arrived  first ;  the  progress 
of  Acichorius  was  retarded  by  the  persevering 
vengeance  of  the  jEtolians,  who  hung  upon  his 
rear,  cutting  off  the  stragglers,  and  seizing  eveiy 
opportunity  of  impediment  and  annoyance.  The 
force  assembled  for  the  defence  of  Delphi,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Phoeians,  Locrians,  and  ^toli- 
ans,  did  not,  after  it  had  received  its  last  acces- 
sions, exceed  4000  men.  The  accounts  remain- 
ing to  us  of  the  events  which  ensued  are  as 
fuU  of  wonders  as  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  disasters  which  befell  the 

ken  when  (p.  71)  he  lappoeee  that  the  dieaeters  mentioiMd 
br  Paofeniai,  wliich  compelled  the  greater  part  of  the  pop- 
nlation  to  abandon  Patns,  befell  it  in  Uiia  war.  If  that  had 
been  the  caae,  it  woald  never  hare  been  a  member  of  cIm 
Achvan  League.  In  the  expedition  against  the  Celta  it 
doea  not  appear  to  hare  saffered  anj  material  loas,  bat  was 
enriched  with  ooDsiderable  booty.    (Pane.,  vii.,  90, 6.) 

*  Whether  Brennoa  ia  a  proper  name,  or,  aoooidin^  to 
the  preTailinff  opinion,  the  CVmnc  appellatiTe  hnmkin,  kua^, 
may  admit  of  a  doabt  (aee  the  note  m  Arnold's  Hiatoiy  «€ 
Rome,  i.,  p.  594).  But  that  Brennaa  and  Acidioiiaa  mn 
one  and  the  aame  person,  as  ia  maintained  by  Sehnidt  (D* 
Font.,  p.  49)  and  Droyaen,  moat  be  denied,  oatil  soma  b«t 
ter  reasona  appear  than  any  which  hare  ^et  been  |nodtieeda 
to  show  that  ul  the  details  of  the  narrattve  in  which  Biwb* 
nns  and  Adchorias  are  represented  as  distinct  perBona 
must  be  rejected.  Diefenbach  (CeUiat,  ii.. p.  975)  aamila 
that  Cichoriua.  or  Adchorias,  may  have  been  the  popet 
name  of  the  chief  called  Belgins.  t  Joatin,  zxir^  T 
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Persians  on  the  same  ground,  and  the  prodigies 
said  to  have  happened  on  both  occasions  are  so 
similar,  that  the  later  report  might  seem  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  earlier  one.    We  are  informed 
that  the  oracle  was  consulted,  and  declared  that 
the  god  would  protect  his  sanctuary ;  and  that 
the  promise  was  fulfilled  by  an  earthquake,* 
which  rent  the  rocks,  and  brought  down  huge 
masses  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  by  a 
tempest,  in  which  many  of  them  were  consumed 
by  the  lightning,  and  by  the  appearance  of  celes- 
tial warriors,  who  fought  against  them.    But 
this  is  no  proof  that  these  marrellous  incidents 
of  the  later  story  are  merely  fictions  borrowed  by 
the  author  to  embellish  his  narrative.  No  doubt 
a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  nation  since  the  Persian  war. 
The  people  had  become  somewhat  less  credu- 
lous, and  less  disposed  to  expect  a  supernatural 
interposition  on  any  occasion.    The  scenes  of 
the  Sacred  War  had  also  tended  to  weaken  the 
ancient  reverence  for  the  oracle  and  the  tem- 
ple, which  had  been  so  openly  and  repeatedly 
profaned  with  impunity.    But  Delphi  was  still 
conmionly  regarded  as  holy  ground,  and  as  fa- 
voured, at  times,  with  a  Divine  presence.    The 
remembrance  of  the  local  traditions  would  be 
forcibly  awakened  in  the  little  band  which  had 
devoted  itself  to  the  defence  of  the  tem'^Ie 
while  it  awaited  the  enemy's  approach,  and 
might  readily  suggest  the  hope  of  Divine  as- 
aistanoe ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  oracle  would 
not  neglect  any  of  the  picas  arts  which  had 
been  practised  on  the  like  occasions  by  their 
predecessors,  to  cherish  and  direct  the  enthusi- 
asm of  their  champions.    We  may,  therefore, ; 
easily  account  for  the  rise  of  a  genuine  popular 
legend  on  the  subject.! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  supernatural  element 
of  the  story  has  not  so  disfigured  it  as  wholly 
to  conceal  the  real  coarse  and  connexion  of  the 
events.  It  seems  that  Brennus,  when  he  ar- 
rived in  the  valley  of  the  Pleistns,  was  advised 
by  his  Greek  guides^  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  the  attack  of  Delphi.  But  either  because  he 
thought  that  his  troops  needed  refreshment,  or 
because  he  was  unable  to  restrain  them,  he  per- 
mitted them  first  to  gorge  themselves  with  the 
plunder  of  the  farms  and  hamlets,  where  large 
stores  of  com  and  wine  had,  it  is  said,  been 
purposely  left.  In  the  mean  while,  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  city  were  fortified,  and  prepara- 
tions made  to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  all 
the  means  of  resistance  afforded  by  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  When  the  Celts  advanced  to 
the  assault,  they  were,  perhaps,  stupified  and 
bewildered  by  their  recent  excesses,  so  as  to 
be  more  than  usually  susceptible  of  superstitious 
ierroiB.  Brennus,  we  are  told,  endeavoured  to 
stimulate  their  rapacity  by  the  Bsaertion  that 


*  Acoordinff  to  Pausaniu,  z.,  %i,  1,  exactly  oo-«zt«itiiT« 
with  tb«  grottnd  ocoapied  by  the  Celts. 

t  On  the  tenacity  of  the  popular  belief  amonc  the  Greeks, 
eaa  may  refer  with  pleasure  to  an  essay  of  G.  W.  Nitzsch, 
Die  Hudauagt  tUr  GrieeJun  naeh  ihrtr  naiumaUn  Geltung, 

t  Jnstin,  xxir.,  7.  Ernaous  et  Thesealonis  daces  qui  se 
ad prvdc  societatem junzerant.  Schom  {Getekickte  Grisek' 
cMtamflf,  p.  35)  restores  the  true  reading  by  a  happy  oon- 
iecture :  JEnianum  et  Thessaloram ;  which  is  rendered  near- 
ly oertain  by  the  reading  ^nianus  in  one  MS.  Thus  we 
uad  the  Thmsalians  acting  the  same  part  as  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Xerxes  (Herodot..  riii.,  31) ;  and  it  seems  by  no 
means  improbable  that  they  were  animated  by  a  similar 
qiotJTe  of  hereditary  enmity  towards  the  Phnriana. 
Vol  JI.-Aaa 


the  gilded  statues  which  they  saw  gleaming 
from  the  terraces  of  Delphi  were  of  solid  gold.* 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  himself  was 
aware  of  the  loss  which  the  treasury  had  suffer- 
ed in  the  Phocic  war.    The  assailants,  who,  ii 
general,  were  easily  deterred  by  slight  obsta 
cles  in  such  operations,  were  repulsed  and  dis 
heartened.    Fragments   of  rock  rolled  down 
from  the  top  of  the  cliSs  contributed  to  theij 
defeat  and  consternation.   A  sudden  change  ot 
weather  to  frost  and  snow,  and  the  effects  of 
surfeit  followed  by  scarcity,  and  by  disease 
arising  out  of  both,  began  to  thin  their  ranks, 
and  determined  Brennus  to  abandon  the  hope- 
less enterprise.    The  order  for  retreat  was  to 
the  Greeks  a  signal  for  a  series  of  attacks,  with 
which  they  continued  to  harass  the  enemy  as 
far  as  the  camp  at  Thermopylae,  where  a  di- 
vision had  been  left  to  guard  the  booty.    The 
junction  with  Acichorius,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  soon  after  the  retreat  began,  only 
served  to  increase  the  confusion  and  to  retard 
the  march  of  the  Celts,  while  the  numbers  and 
the  confidence  of  the  Greeks  were  growing  from 
day  to  day.    Brennus,  who  had  been  wounded 
before  Delphi,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself 
to  escape  the  resentment  of  his  countrymen  -,1 
and  Acichorius,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, to  have  put  his  sick  and  wounded  to 
death,t  and  to  have  abandoned  bis  baggage  to 
secure  his  retreat.    No  estimate  can  he  safely 
formed  of  the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  Celts  in  their  passage  through  Greece  and 
Macedonia.     But  the   assertion,  with  which 
some  of  our  authors  round  the  tale,  that  they 
w^re  cut  ofi*  to  a  man,  is  a  patriotic  exaggera- 
tion, almost  as  gross  as  the  fictions  with  which 
the  Roman  historians,  to  save  the  national  hon- 
our, disguised  the  issue  of  the  Celtic  expedition 
against  Rome.    We  are  informed  that  one  part 
of  the  host  of  Brennus,  commanded  by  a  chieif 
named  Bathanatius,^  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Save,|| 
while  another,  under  Comontorius,  was  strong 
enough  to  efibct  a  settlement,  and  to  establish 
an  independent  kingdom,  with  a  capital  named 
lyie,  in  the  maritime  part  of  Thrace.f    And  it 
is  probable  that  the  bands  of  Celtic  adventurers, 
whom  we  shall  find  a  few  years  later  in  Mace- 
donia and  Epirus,  and  in  the  pay  of  Greek 
princes,  were  a  remnant  of  the  same  body.** 

The  most  important  immediate  efi^ect  pro- 
duced on  Greece  by  the  Celtic  invasion  was, 
perhaps,  that  it  raised  the  reputation  and  the 
confidence  of  the  JBtolians,  who  claimed  the 
largest  share  in  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  cher- 
ished the  recollection  of  their  exploits  with  al- 
most as  much  self-complacency  as  the  Athe- 
nians that  of  their  victories  over  the  Peniana. 
They  dedicated  a  trophy,  and  a  statue  repre- 
senting iEtolia,  as  an  armed  heroine,  at  Delj^i, 
for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  vengeance  they 


*  Justin,  xxiT.,  7. 

t  Pans.,  X.,  iS,  IS ;  Justin,  xziv.,  8>cQm  dolores  yulnenim 
ferre  non  posset.  t  Diodorus,  xxii. 

4  Alhensus,  ri.,  S5.  Zenss,  howerer  (Die  DeutMehen^  p. 
175)  thinks  it  more  probable  that  Bathanatius  was  the 
chief  who  flnt  led  the  Celts  into  niyria. 

I  Justin,  xzxii.,  3. 

%  Polyblus,  iv.,  M.    Staph.  Byx.,  TAif. 

**  Dieftnbaeh  (CwUiea,  li^  1,  p.  843)  would  draw  a  Uka 
inlerence  from  a  passage  of  Pausanias,  z.,  10, 1.  the  meait- 
ipr  of  which  he  has  strangely  mistaken,  as  if  hrtdfyrsf  Ukw 
reraxlvd  to  a  jMcwuaiy  m«)ct» 
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had  inflicted  on  the  destroyers  of  Gallium.*  Bat 
the  consequence  which  most  deeply  and  pe^ 
manently  atTected  the  state  of  Greece,  and  of 
the  ancient  world,  was  the  restoration  of  Antig- 
onus  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  which  took 
place  within  a  few  months  after  the  retreat  of 
Brennus,  though  he  was  destined  yet  to  experi- 
ence many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  before  the 
final  establishment  of  his  dynasty.    The  death 
of  Sosthenes,  who  remained,  it  seems,  only 
about  eight  months  at  the  head  of  affairs,!  left 
the  country  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  anarchy 
and  civil  war.    We  find  mention  of  several  oh- 
scure  pretenders  to  the  crown,  among  whom 
Antipater,  probably  the  same  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled by  Sosthenes,  appears  to  have  gained  the 
ascendency ;  for  it  is  between  him  and  Antig- 
en us  that  the  last  struggle  takes  place.    Antig- 
onus  overpowered  him  with  the  aid  of  a  body 
of  Celtic  mercenaries,  whose  chief  is  named 
Biderius,  and  who  are  represented  as  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children.    Antigonus 
is  reported  to  have  compelled  them,  by  a  strata- 
gem, to  accept  less  than  they  demanded  as  the 
reward  of  their  services  \t  but  he  now  appears 
as  undisputed  master  of  Macedonia  (B.C.  278), 
with  a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  elephants,  and 
a  great  treasure ;  and  we  next  find  him  engaged 
in  war,  and  concluding  an  honourable  peace, 
with  Antiochus.^^    In  this  war  he  sided  with 
Nicomedes,  kin^  of  Bithynia,  whose  dominions 
Antioehus  had  mvaded  to  revenge  the  loss  of 
an  army  which,  with  its  general,  Patrocles,  had 
been  cut  ofiTin  an  ambuscade  by  the  Bithynians. 
Nicomedes,  likewise,  obtained  the  aid  of  the 
Celts,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  followed 
Leonorius  and  Lutarius  to  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
where  they  continued  to  ravage  the  territory  of 
Byzantium  and  other  Greek  cities,  and  to  levy 
contributions,  until,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Nicomedes,  they  effected  their  passage  into 
Asia.n    It  was,  perhaps,  the  treaty  which  Nic- 
omedes concluded  with  them,  by  which  they 
bouifd  themselves  to  a  perpetual  alliance,  de- 
fensive and  ofliensive,  with  him,  his  descend- 
ants, and  confederates,  that  induced  Antioehus 
to  avoid  a  conflict  and  come  to  terms,  by  which 
he  probably  renounced  his  hopeless  pretensions 
both  to  Bithynia  and  Macedonia.    The  Celts 
whom  Nicomedes  brought  over  continued  long 
to  take  a  very  active  part  in  the  wars  of  west- 
ern Asia,  always  eager  for  pay  and  plunder,  and 
a  terror  to  the  peaceful  population,  but  often 
willingly  lending  their  aid  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  cities  against  the  neighbouring 
kings,ir  and,  finally,  occupied  a  territory  on  the 

*  Pans.,  X.,  19. 1. 

t  Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.,  Ann.  i.,p.  SSI,  asnrnt  two  years 
to  Sosthenes.  Bat  Schmidt  (Dot  OWUeht  PsejAumOf  p. 
570,  505)  hat  pointed  oat  the  error  and  ita  probable  origin : 
the  gorenunent  of  Soathenei  was  divided  between  two 
Olympic  yean.  Schmidt  enppoaes  that  the  anarchy  ter^ 
minated  by  the  aooeMion  of  Antigonua,  which,  according  to 
Porphyry  (p.  34S),  lasted  two  yean  and  two  months,  did 
not  laat  more  than  two  months.         t  Polyvnns,  iv.,  0,  17. 

k  Justin,  zzT.,  1.  Inter  duos  reges  Antigonum  et  Antio- 
chum  statuta  pace,  cum  in  Maoedoniam  Antigonns  rever- 
teretur,  noms  eidem  repenta  hostis  exortus  est.  Uence, 
Schmidt  {Da*  OU.  P«.,  p.  576)  supposes  the  peaco  to  hare 
been  concluded  befon  Antiffonus  set  out  from  Greece  for 
Macedonia  Bat  it  ia  diflScuTt  to  reconcile  this  supposition 
with  Memnon's  account  of  the  war  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  297,  a.), 
yf^v  ovxyitv  Karirpt^t. 

I  Memnon,  p.  SS7,  b.    Slntbo,  xii.,  5^^ 

Y  Mennon,  1.  c,  riav  PavtMiav  r^v  Ttav  ir6\tuv  ^nftoKpa' 
Tla¥  d^sXiiy  evev^a^dyruv  ahrol  naXXov  raunjy  ittBatovv. 


Halys,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Qalatia, 
where  they  organized  their  states  with  peculiar, 
and,  it  would  seem,  not  ill-contrived  institu- 
tions.* 

If  we  might  rely  on  the  sequel  of  Justin*s 
narrative,  which,  however,  is  subject  to  strong 
suspicions  of  great  inaccuracy  and  confusion, 
Antigonus  had  not  long  returned  to  Macedonia 
before  he  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  an- 
other body  of  Celts,  who  are  described  as  part 
of  the  anny  of  reserve  lefl  by  Brennus  when 
he  set  out  on  his  fatal  expedition,  to  guard  the 
frontier  of  the  nation.    They  are  said  to  have 
sent  envoys  to  Antigonus  with  a  demand  of 
tribute  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  to  have  been 
excited  rather  than  discouraged  by  the  reports 
they  received  of  the  treasures,  which  the  king 
imprudently  displayed,  of  his  elephants,  and 
his  military  and  naval  preparations.    Though 
their  numbers,  according  to  Justin,  did  not  ex- 
ceed 15,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  Antigonus, 
not  venturing  to  meet  them  in  open  field,  aban- 
doned his  camp  at  their  approach,  but  after- 
ward sirrprised  them  as  they  were  engaged  in 
the  plunder  of  his  vessels,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.!    Now,  at  least,  he  was ' 
lefl  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  throne, 
though  probably  fully  occupied  with  the  ne- 
cessary provisions  for  its  stabiUty  and  securi- 
ty, until  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  from  his  Italian 
expedition  threatened  him  with  new  dangers. 
It  was  during  this  interval  that  he  wrested 
Cassandrea  from  its  tyrant  Apollodorus,  who, 
having  gained  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens  by  his  professions  of  an  ardent  zeal  for 
liberty,  seized  the  government  with  the  help 
of  a  band  of  conspirators,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  pledged  in  a  draught  of  human  blood 
Tet  it  appears  that  his  tyranny  was,  at  first, 
exercised  only  at  the  expense  of  the  rich,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.    But  it  was  main- 
tained by  a  body-guard  of  Celts,  who  were  the 
ready  instruments  of  every  cruelty  ;  and  the 
possession  of  absolute  power  seems  to  have 
tempted  him  to  the  worst  abuse  of  it.     Antig- 
onus besieged  the  city  for  ten  months,  and,  at 
last,  made  himself  master  of  it  only  by  treach- 
ery; for  which  he  employed  the  agency  of  a 
pirate  captain  named  Ameinias,  who  insinuated 
himself  into  the  tyrant's  confidence,  and  thus 
found  means  to  introduce  the  enemy  within  the 
walls,  t 

Pyrrhus  landed  in  Epirus  in  274,  afler  an  ab- 
sence of  six  years,  with  no  more  than  8000 
foot  and  500  horse,  and  without  the  means  of 
maintaining  even  this  small  force,  unless  at  the 
expense  of  some  enemy.  He  had  never  been 
less  inclined  for  repose  than  after  the  scries 
of  disappointments  he  had  experienced  In  the 
West,  where  he  had  signally  displayed  his  mU» 
itary  talents  and  his  personcd  prowess,  and  had 
always  shown  himself  superior  to  his  fortune. 
He  could  not  now  hesitate  as  to  the  quarter 
towards  which  he  should  turn  his  arms.  Ma- 
cedonia tempted  his  ambition,  and  Antigonus 
had  provoked  his  resentment,  or,  at  least,  fur- 
nished a  pretext  for  hostility,  by  a  recent  re- 
fusal to  aid  him  with  troops  or  money  for  his 

*  Strabo,  v.  s. 

t  Justin,  xxT.,  t ;  Droysen  (Hellen.,  ii.,  ft  I7«)  beliavss 
this  to  have  been  the  victory  over  the  barbarians  gaine4  by 
Antigonus  near  Lysimachia,  alluded  to  by  Diog.  La«R., 
ii.,  140.  %  Polyvnus  it.,  0,  1& 
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Italian  war 4  After  a  short  interval  of  rest  he 
formally  declared  war  against  Antigonus,  and 
forthwith  followed  up  his  threat  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Macedonia.  He  had  strengthened  his 
little  army  with  a  body  of  Celtic  mercenaries, 
and  the  first  object  of  his  operations  was  plun- 
der, which  was  probably  all  he  could  promise 
them.  But  before  Antigonfis  was  prepared  to 
meet  him,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  sev- 
eral large  towns  in  Upper  Macedonia,  and  had 
induced  a  corps  of  2000  Macedonian  troops  to 
go  over  to  him.  Still,  Antigonus  was,  it  ap- 
pears, at  the  head  of  greatly  superior  numbers, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  phalanx  and  his  ele- 
phants, he  had  a  strong  body  of  Celts,  notwith- 
standing his  recent  hostilities  with  their  coun- 
trymen, in  his  pay.  Pyrrhus,  however,  anti- 
cipated his  approach,  and  by  means,  it  would 
seem,  of  a  circuitous  march,  was  able  to  sur- 
prise his  army,  near  the  issue  of  a  defile,  with 
a  sudden  attack  on  the  rear,  t  Notwithstand- 
ing the  general  confusion,  however,  the  Celts, 
who  formed  the  rear-guard,  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  but  were  at  last  nearly  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  elephants,  which  had  been  stationed  in 
the  same  part  of  the  column,  were  surrendered 
by  their  leaders.  Pyrrhus  then  advanced  upon 
the  phalanx,  which  was  not  only  full  of  disor- 
der and  consternation,  but  very  ill  disposed  to 
sacrifice  itself  for  the  sake  of  Antigonus,  who 
had  no  claim  on  the  respect  or  affection  of  his 
troops  comparable  to  those  of  his  adversary, 
the  first  warrior  of  the  age,  who  was,  more- 
over, favourably  remembered  as  the  prince  who 
had  delivered  Macedonia  from  the  insolent  tyr- 
anny of  Demetrius.  It  would  be  not  an  im- 
probable surmise  that  there  had  been  previous- 
ly some  correspondence  between  Pyrrhus  and 
the  principal  Macedonian  officers.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  strike  a  blow  :  on  the  first  invita- 
tion when,  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  called 
them  by  their  names,  they  went  over  to  him, 
and  were  followed  by  all  their  men.  Antigo- 
nus made  his  escape  to  the  seacoast,  where 
his  remaining  force  was  sufficient  to  retain 
Thessalonica  and  a  few  other  places  in  their 
obedience.  A  fresh  army  of  Celtic  mercena- 
ries, which  he  found  means  to  collect,  enabled 
him  soon  to  renew  the  struggle ;  but  he  was 
again  entirely  defeated  by  Ptolemsus,  the  son 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  became  for  some  time  a  fugitive 
outcast,  wandering  from  one  hiding-place  to 
another,  attended  by  no  more  than  seven  fol- 
lowers, while  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
Thesssily  submitted  to  his  rival,  who  now  sent 
for  his  son  Helenus  and  his  friend  Milo  from 
Tarentum.  The  reputation  of  the  Celtic  arms 
was  at  this  time  so  high  in  Greece,  that  Pyr- 
rhus esteemed  the  victory  he  had  gained  over 
them  no  slight  addition  to  his  renown,  and 
commemorated  it  by  an  inscription  on  the  spoils 
of  the  bold  GaeUy  which  he  dedicated  in  a  tem- 
ple of  Athene,  between  Pher«  and  Larissa. 
And  he  even  seemed  to  set  a  higher  value  on 
the  services  of  his  Celtic  mercenaries  than  on 
the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects.  A  Celtic 
garrison,  which  he  left  at  iEgae,  broke  open  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Macedonian  kings  in  search 
of  plunder,  and  wantonly  scattered  their 
hones,  t    Pyrrhus  took  no  notice  of  this  out- 


*  Justin,  XXT.,  3. 
t  Ibid.,  a.  ■. 


t  Plat.,P7irh.,90. 


rage,  a  sign,  perhaps,  that  he  would  have 
been  likely  to  lose  his  new  kingdom  as  easily 
as  he  had  won  it,  even  if  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  expedition  which  closed  his  his- 
tory. 

Cleomenes  11.,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleom* 
brotus,  who  fell  at  Leuctra,  survived  Acrota^ 
tus,  the  eldest  of  his  two  sons,  who  left  a  son 
named  Areus  behind  him.  On  the  death  of 
Cleomenes,  the  succession  to  the  throne  was 
disputed  between  Cleonymus,  his  younger  son, 
and  Areus,  the  represenfetive  of  Acrotatus. 
The  Gerusia,  to  which  the  question  was  refer- 
red, decided  in  favour  of  Areus,  either  on  the 
simple  ground  of  right,  or  because  his  uncle 
had  betrayed  indications  of  character  which 
awakened  distrust.*  The  ephors,  however, 
endeavoured  to  soothe  his  disappointment  by 
high  honours  and  important  military  com- 
mands, t  and  when  an  application  was  made  by 
the  Tarentines  for  a  Spartan  general  to  con- 
duct their  war  against  the  Lucanians,  he  was 
appointed  to  this  service,^  which  gratified  his 
ambition  while  it  removed  him  into  a  kind  of 
honourable  exile.  His  career,  as  a  leader  of . 
mercenaries  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  neither 
glorious  nor  fortunate,  and  he  returned  to 
Sparta  without  any  increase  of  reputation,  but 
less  than  ever  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  with  a 
private  condition,  or  to  conform  to  Spartan 
habits.  Still,  however,  he  was  honoured  and 
employed  as  before,  though  Areus  had  long  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  and  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
reconciled  himself  to  his  lot  if  his  feelings  had 
not  been  wounded  by  a  fresh  injury  from  the 
same  quarter  which  was  the  origin  of  his  for- 
mer humiliation.  His  young  wife,  Chelidonis, 
did  not  disguise  her  preference  of  Acrotatus, 
the  son  of  Areus,  and  the  domestic  dishonour 
of  Cleonymus  was  notorious  over  all  Sparta 
This  affront  seemed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
hts  wrongs,  and  determined  him  to  run  all  risk 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  ambition  and  his  re- 
venge. His  eyes  were  naturally  turned  to- 
wai^s  Pyrrhus,  whose  adventures  bore  some 
resemblance  to  his  own,  and  as  soon  as  the 
contest  for  the  throne  of  Macedonia  seemed  to 
be  decided  in  favour  of  the  Epirot,  CleonymoB 
appeared  in  his  camp  and  urged  him  to  make 
war  upon  Sparta.  Pyrrhus  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  engage  in  an  enterprise  which  open* 
ed  a  new  field  of  action  with  a  prospect  of  easy 
conquests,  and  which  seemed  necessary  to 
complete  his  victory  by  the  redaction  of  the 
places  still  held  for  Antigonus  in  Greece.  In 
the  year  273  he  marched  into  Peloponnesus 
with  an  army  of  26,000  foot,  2000  horse,  and 
24  elephants.  The  arrival  of  this  great  force, 
which  it  appeared  impossible  to  resist,  no  doubt 
excited  many  hopes  and  fears  in  the  Grecian 
states.  Embassies  from  Athens,  Achaea,  and 
Messina,  repaired  to  his  camp.^  His  profee- 
sions  were  moderate  and  specious :  the  object 
of  his  expedition  was  merely  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  the  cities  which  were  held  in  sub- 
jection by  Antigonus.  Even  when  he  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Megalopolis,  and  envoys  came 
from  Sparta  to  ascertain  his  intentions,  he  still 
held  similar  language,  adding  that  he  meant  to , 
send  his  younger  sons  to  be  trained  in  the 


•  Pint.,  n.  ■. 
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Spartan  discipline.*    It  was  useless  to  ques- 
tion his  sincerity  ;  but  it  seems  hardly  possible 
that  the  Spartans  could  have  been  deceived  by 
such  artifices,  even  if  he  had  not  been  accom- 
panied by  Cleonymus.    He  no  86oner  crossed 
the  border  than  he  laid  aside  the  mask.    Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Life,  says  that  he  immediately 
began  to  ravage  the  country,  and  that  when 
the  envoys,  who  accompanied  him,  expostula- 
ted with  him  on  the  unprovoked  aggression, 
which  had  not  been  preceded  by  the  usual  dec- 
laration of  war,  he  only  retorted  with  a  sneer 
on  the  Spartan  dissimulation.    But  elsewhere 
Plutarch  relates  that  he  required  the  Spartans 
to  receive  Cleonymus  as  their  king,t  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  threat  with  yf^ich  he 
accompanied  this  demand  that  drew  forth  the 
reply  which  Plutarch  reports  in  the  Laconian 
dialect,  *<  If  you  are  a  god,  we  are  safe  in  our 
innocence ;  if  a  man,  you  are  not  invincible." 
The  invasion  had  been  so  litUe  foreseen,  that 
not  only  had  no  preparations  been  made  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital,  but  King  Arcus  himself 
was  absent  in  Crete.    The  city  had  been  par- 
tially fortified  in  its  wars  with  Cassander  and 
Demetrius,  but  was  still  open  at  several  points, 
and  the  population  was  thin.    Cleonymus  urged 
Pyrrhus  to  attack  it  immediately  on  his  arrival ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  attempt  would 
have  succeeded.    The  friends  of  Cleonymus  felt 
so  little  doubt  of  his  speedy  restoration,  that  his 
house  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  his  roy- 
al protector.    Pyrrhus  himself  rejected  his  ad- 
vice only  because  he  thought  his  conquest  se- 
cure, and  did  not  wish  to*  see  it  sullied  with 
bloodshed  and  pillage.    He  encamped  for  the 
night,  expecting  to  make  a  peaceful  entry  the 
next  day.    It  was,  perhaps,  mainly  the  presence 
of  Cleonymus,  the  dread  of  his  vengeance,  that 
decided  his  countrymen  on  a  desperate  resist- 
ance.    Acrotatus,  who  had  most  to  fear  from 
him,  filled  his  father's  plade.    It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  send  the  women  away  to  Crete; 
but  they  retained  all  the  spirit  of  ancient  times 
with  increased  influence,  derived  from  enor- 
mous wealth.    Archidamia,  the  mother  of  Acro- 
tatus, and  the  richest  heiress  in  Sparta,  is  said 
to  have  entered  the  Gerusia  with  a  drawn  sword  - 
to  remonstrate  against  the  resolution.    It  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  women  earned  their  share 
of  the  danger  by  their  exertions  in  the  hour  of 
need.    A  ditch  had  been  begun  on  the  side  fa- 
cing the  enemy's  camp.    They  laboured  at  it 
themselves  during  the  night,  while  the  men 
spared  and  recruited  their  strength  for  the  ap- 
proaching struggle.    At  each  end  of  the  ditch 
was  formed  a  bfuricade  of  wagons  buried  up  to 
the  axles  in  the  ground,  ch^'efly  as  a  rampart 
against  the  aejteants.t    Th«  n^xt  day  Pyrrhus 
advanced  to  the  assault,  as  tc  a  >JA^u>it  T^bick 
had  become  more  difiicnlt,  buV  not  less  c«r:iiti 
He  was,  however,  unable  to  force  the  passage 

*  Plat.,  PjTT.,  98.  DroyMA  (ii.,  p.  100,  n.  63)  obterret, 
■fi  a  decisive  obiectioa  to  this  account  of  the  langua^  of 
Pjrrrhui,  that  Helennt,  the  jonnfeat  of  his  eons,  'was  at 
Jiis  time  old  enoa^h  to  be  intrasted  with  militarr  command. 
But  wiu>  sQMKiees  that  Pjirhos  expected  to  be  oelieTed  ? 

t  A)K>phthegm.  Lac.,  ^tpicv^iSai.  In  Pyrrh.,  26,  the 
eoToy  ia  named  Mandricidas.  In  Stob.,  Flor.,  i.,  p.  «1J, 
GaSsf.,  Dercyllidas,  one  of  the  Oerosia,  makes  a  similar 
speeeh  in  the  assemblv  at  Sparta. 

t  Flathe,  ii.,  p.  M,  conceiTes  that  the  wagons  were 
plsoed  in  Che  ditch,  which  t  can  Mither  nndentaad,  nor 
reooncUe  with  PlaUroh's  deseription. 


of  the  ditch ;  and  his  son  Ptolemeus,  whom  he 
had  ordered  to  break  through  the  barricade  with 
a  detachment  of  Gauls  and  Chaonian  picked 
troops,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss  by  Acrota- 
tus and  a  handful  of  Spartans.  Sparta  had  seen 
another  glorious  day ;  but  it  was  purchased  by 
a  sacrifice  of  life  which  weakened  the  hopes, 
though  not  the  courage,  of  the  survivors. 

Pyrrhus  himself  had  become  so  far  anxious 
about  the  result,  that  a  dream  which  he  had  in 
the  night,  and  which  seemed  to  him  promising, 
raised  his  spirits,  and  he  related  it  with  great 
satisfaction  to  his  friends ;  but  when  his  sooth- 
sayer suggested  a  different  interpretation,  be  af- 
fected to  make  light  of  omens,  and  applied  the 
celebrated  line  of  the  Iliad,  which  expresses  the 
same  generous  sentiment,  to  himself,  though 
none  iS  his  contemporaries  seem  to  have  been 
less  exempt  from  superstition.  At  daybreak  the 
assault  was  renewed.  The  efforts  of  the  as- 
sailants were  again  directed  towards  the  ditch, 
which  was  now  partly  filled  with  arms  and  corps- 
es ;  but  apparently  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 
cross  it,  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged, 
while  Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt  to  force  an  en- 
trance at  another  point.  And  it  seems  as  if  this 
would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  not  been  thrown 
by  his  horse,  which  was  wounded  as  he  was 
mounting  a  steep  bank.  Having  been  repulsed 
through  this  accident,  he  gave  orders  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  assault ;  perhaps,  because  he  had 
been  too  much  hurt  by  his  fall  to  conduct  it  in 
person ;  but  he  also  expected  that  the  besieged, 
who  seemed  reduced  by  losses  and  wounds  to 
the  last  stage  of  weakness,  would  shortly  offer 
terms  of  surrender.  But  the  reward  of  their 
fortitude  was  now  at  hand.  Ameinias,  prob^ly 
the  pirate  who  commanded  for  Antigonus  at 
Corinth,  made  his  appearance  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  some 
Argive  auxiliaries,*  and  soon  after  Areus  ar- 
rived with  2000  men  from  Crete.  The  Messe- 
nians,  too,  though  they  bad  been  willing,  as  we 
saw,  to  treat  with  Pyrrhus,  sent  succours,  unso- 
licited, to  their  old  enemy.f  The  ramparts  were 
now  so  well  manned,  that  the  old  men  and  the 
women  who  had  bravely  exposed  themselves  in 
the  most  dangerous  situations,  while  they  sup- 
plied their  warriors  with  weapons  and  food, 
might  return  to  their  homes. 

Pyrrhus  did  not  immediately  abandon  his  en- 
terprise, because  it  had  become  so  much  more 
difficult;  but  after  several  fresh  attempts,  in 
which  he  was  repulsed  and  wounded,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  shift  his  quarters,  and  began  to  rav- 
age the  country,  professing  his  intention  to  win- 
ter there.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this 
was  ever  his  real  design,  as  be  must  by  this  time 
have  heard  that  Antigonus,  who  had  again  col- 

*  Pans.,  i.,  13,  6.  ' 

*  &:l*in,  p.  46,  supposes  that  they  did  not  come  Mtil 
iif,  xiiT  hit  their  aid  was  not  ne^ed,  and  takes  ocea- 
jion  to  make  a  vvkAi  iitlection  on  the  charac^r  <£  the 
Messenians.  T\b  Uc:  i  certaiily  a  little  strange ;  e^e- 
cially  as  Sparta  had  so  recently  refused  to  grant  tbem  e 
truce,  when  theyVould  hare  ioined  the  allied  annjr  to  op- 
poee  the  Celtic  invasion.  If,  however,  as  the  language  of 
Paosanias  (iv.,  S8,  3)  seems  to  intimate,  the  refuaal  wae 
produced  chiefly  by  the  personal  influence  of  Cleonyims,  it 
would  at  least  be  intelli^ble  that  they  might  desire  to  yn* 
Tent  his  restoration,  which,  so  brought  about,  wotald  bare 
invested  him  with  nearly  abeolute  power.  Schom  does  net 
notice  the  passsge  (i.,'  13,  6}  in  which  Pansanias  firet  mat- 
tions  the  Messenian  succours  in  a  manner  very  advens  te 
the  suppositioo  that  they  oame  when  the  danger  wna  nmrij 
past. 
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lected  an  army,  was  on  his  march  towards  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   At  this  juncture  an  invitation  from 
Argos,  where  Aristeas  sought  his  assistance 
against  a  rival  named  Aristippus,  who  was  fa- 
voured by  Antigonus,  afforded  him  at  least  a  fair 
oolour  for  a  change  of  plan.    He  forthwith  began 
his  march  to  Argos.    The  Spartans  probably  re- 
garded it  as  a  retreat,  and  Areus  occupied  one 
of  the  passes  on  the  road  with  an  ambuscade. 
A  combat  ensued,  in  which  Pyrrhus  lost  not 
only  a  considerable  number  of  his  rear  guard, 
Init  his  son  Ptolemaeus,  the  one  who  most  re- 
sembled him  in  prowess  and  valour.    He  aven- 
ged his  death  on  the  field ;  and,  after  having 
celebrated  his  obsequies  with  splendid  games, 
proceeded  without  farther  interruption.    When 
he  reached  the  plain  of  Argos,  he  found  that  An- 
tigonus  was  already  encamped  on  one  of  the  ad- 
jacent heights ;  and  he  endeavoured  by  an  in- 
sulting message  to  provoke  him  to  a  battle, 
which  Antigonus  calmly  declined.    There  was, 
it  seems,  a  moderate  party  in  Argos,  or  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  belonging  to  neither  of  the  con- 
tending factions,  and  desirous  of  saving  the  city 
from  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  prince.    Through 
their  influence  envoys  were  sent  both  to  Pyr- 
rhns  and  Antigonus,  with  the  request  that  they 
would  withdraw  their  forces,  and  permit  the  city 
to  preserve  a  friendly  neutrality.    Antigonus, 
perhaps  knowing  Aristippus  to  be  the  stronger, 
consented,  and  offered  to  deliver  his  son  as  a 
hostage.    Pyrrhus  did  not  refuse,  but  would  give 
DO  pledge.    Aristeas  had  promised  to  introduce 
his  troops  within  the  walls.    Accordingly,  a  gate 
was  opened  for  him  in  the  night,  through  which 
his  Celtic  troops  made  their  way  into  the  mar- 
ket-place unobserved.    Pyrrhus  himself  follow- 
ed with  a  part  of  the  elephants,  leaving  his  son 
Helenus  with  the  bulk  of  the  forces  on  the  out- 
side, to  await  farther  orders.    The  entrance  of 
the  elephants,  which  would  not  pass  through 
the  gateway  until  their  towers  were  taken  down, 
W21S  attended  with  delay  and  confusion,'  which 
at  length  alarmed  the  slumbering  inhabitants. 
The  citizens  were  soon  in  arms,  and  sent  to  An- 
tigonus for  succour.    In  the  mean  while  they 
were  joined  by  Areus,  who  had  followed  close 
at  the  heels  of  Pyrrhus  with  Cretan  and  Spar- 
tan light  troops.    Antigonus  advanced  near  to 
the  walls,  and  sent  his  son  Halcyoneus,  with  a 
strong  detachment,  into  the  city,  but  himself  re- 
mained without.   After  the  night  had  been  spent 
in  wild  tumult,  aimless  struggles,  and  random 
blows,  the  dawning  light  enabled  Pyrrhus  to 
perceive  that  all  the  strongest  positions  in  the 
city  were  securely  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  retreat.    But  fearing 
that  some  obstruction  might  again  occur  in  the 
narrow  gateway,  which  might  now  be  attended 
with  disastrous  consequences,  he  sent  orders 
to  Helenus  to  break  down  a  part  of  the  walls, 
and  to  protect  the  egress  of  the  troops  from 
molestation.    Through  some  mistake  in  the  de- 
lirery  of  the  message,  Helenus,  instead  of  open- 
ing a  fresh  passage,  advanced  with  his  best 
troops  and  the  remainder  of  the  elephants  to  the 
same  gateway  towards  which  the  tide  of  the  re- 
treat was  rolling.    The  confusion  created  by 
the  confluence  was  still  more  embroiled  by  the 
faU  of  one  elephant,  and  the  ungovernable  wild- 
■ess  of  another.    Every  avenue  leading  to  the 
gate  was  choked  by  a  solid  living  mass,  which 


could  only  stir  as  one  body.    Pyrrhus,  on  horse- 
back, was  in  the  rear,  in  a  somewhat  more  open 
space,  endeavouring  to  ward  off  the  pressure  of 
the  enemy.    The  Argive  women  were  looking 
down  on  the  throng  from  the  liouse-tops ;  and 
one  of  them,  seeing  Pyrrhus  turning  on  her  son 
who  had  wounded  him,  raised  a  ponderous  tile 
with  both  hands,  and  hurled  it  with  so  true  an 
aim  that  it  fell  on  the  back  of  the  king's  head. 
According  to  the  Argive  legend,  it  was  the  god- 
dess Demeter  herself,  in  human  form,  who  had 
dealt  the  fatal  stroke.*    Stunned  by  the  blow, 
he  sank  frpm  his  horse,;  and  thoueh  he  had  ta- 
ken the  precaution  to  divest  his  helmet  of  its 
diadem,  he  was  recognised  by  some  soldiers  of 
Antigonus,  who  dragged  him  aside,  and  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.    Halcyoneus,  who  was 
at  hand,  took  possession  of  the  bleeding  trophy, 
carried  it  to  his  father,  who  was  seated  among 
his  friends,  and  threw  it  down  at  his  feet.    An- 
tigonus had  enough  of  good  feeling  or  discretion 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  son's  ferocious  exultation. 
He  hid  his  face,  if  not  his  tears,  with  his  man- 
tle, ordered  the  remains  of  his  illustrious  rival 
to  be  honoured  with  fitting  obsequies,  and  re- 
ceived Helenus  more  like  a  friend  than  a  pris- 
oner.   The  Argives  are  reported  to  have  inter- 
red the  hero's  bones  in  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
which  Pausanias  seems  to  say  was  erected  foi 
the  purpose  near  the  place  where  he  fell.f 

Inglorious  as  was  this  termination  of  a  ca- 
reer like  that  of  Pyrrhus,  the  closing  scene  of 
his  life  was  not  without  some  points  of  resem- 
blance to  its  general  character.  He  was,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  the  nobler  spirits  of  his  age, 
though  it  would  seem  that  it  could  have  been 
only  in  one  which  was  familiar  with  atrocious 
crimes  that  he  could  have  gained  the  reputa- 
tion of  unsullied  virtue,  more  particularly  of 
probity,  which  we  find  attached  to  his  name.t 
With  extraordinary  prowess,  such  as  revived 
the  image  of  the  heroic  warfare,  he  combined 
many  qualities  of  a  great  captain,  and  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  superior  even  to  Alex- 
ander in  military  art.^  But  his  whole  life  was 
not  only  a  series  of  unconnected,  mostly  abor- 
tive, enterprises,  but  might  be  regarded,  with 
respect  to  himself,  as  one  ill-concerted,  per- 
plexed, and  bootless  adventure.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  he  was  the  sport,  not  so  much  of 
fortune,  as  of  desires  without  measure  or  plan, 
of  an  impetuous  but  inconstant  will.  His  ru- 
ing passion  was  less  ambition  than  the  love  of 
action ;  and  he  seems  to  have  valued  conquest 

*  Pans.,  i.,  IS,  8.  DnnneD,  ii.,  p.  197,  coDecta  from  th« 
▼ariaiioua  in  the  brief  allasions  oi  Strabo  (viii.,  376)  and 
Justin  (xzT.,  9}  that  Pjrrrhua  did  not  enter  the  town  at  aU, 
but' was  slain  in  a  battle  outside  the  gates.  But  it  seems 
as  difficult  to  reconcile  their  lani^uage  (particularly  Stra* 
bo's)  with  this  supposition,  as  with  Plutarch's  n^nrative. 
Strabo  says  :  ^Apyeiot  ii  tti^v  ftivohx  idf^avro.AXXu  irph 
Tod  rcixoof  hreot,  ypaiilov  rii-d(,  &i  coixe,  Kcpa/ttoa  i^evroi 
imtOsw  M  riitf  KCfpaX^v.  Justin:  Repulsns  a  Spartanis 
Pyrrhus  Argoe  petit :  ibi,  dum  Autigonum  in  urbe  clausuni 
expugnaro  conatur  inter  confortissimoe  Tiolentissime  dimi- 
cans,  sazo  de  muris  ictus,  occiditnr. 

t  i.,  IS,  8.  But,  comparing  ii.,  91,  4,  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  rev  ^saS  x/^i^ayros  has  b#en  transposed,  and 
belungato  rida-rrat. 

t  Justin,  XXV..  5.  Satis  eonstans  inter  omnes  aoctores 
fama  est,  nullum  n«io  ejus  nee  superioris  atatis  regem  com- 
paimndum  Pyrrho  fuisse ;  raroque  non  inter  reges  taatum, 
vemm  etiam  inter  illustrss  Tiios,  aut  ritu  sanctions,  aot 
jostitiB  probations  lisum  fuiasa. 

k  Procles,  the  Carthaginian,  ap.  Paoa.,  it.,  S5,  4.  Hit 
wotfc  on  the  art  of  war  was  in  raqaeat  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Bp.  ad  DiT.,  is.,  S9). 
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chiefly  because  it  opened  new  fields  of  battle. 
But  viewed  as  subservient  to  higher  ends,  both 
his  life  and  his  death  were  memorable  and  im- 
portant. He  contributed  to  adjust  the  balance 
of  power  among  Alexander's  successors  in  the 
West.  He  exercised  the  Roman  arms  with  a 
harder  trial  than  they  had  ever  before  under- 
gone ;  and  inspired  the  people  with  a  confi- 
dence in  its  own  strength  which  nerved  it  for 
the  struggle  with  Carthage,  and  prepared  it  for 
the  mastery  of  the  world.  His  death  forms  a 
momentous  epoch  in  (Grecian  history,  as  it  led 
the  field  clear  for  the  final  contest  between  the 
liberty  of  Greece  and  the  power  of  Macedon, 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  ruin  of  both. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

PBOM    THE   DEITH   OF    PVRRHU9    TO    THE'  ACCBS- 
8ION  OF   INTIOONITS    D080N. 

The  appearance  of  Antigonus  with  an  army 
befote  Argos  implies  a  series  of  events  which 
are  scarcely  noticed  by  any  of  the  authors  who 
have  preserved  fragments  of  the  history  of  this 
period.  Pausanias  says  the  most,, when  he 
mentions  that,  while  Pyrrhus  was  occupied 
with  the  invasion  of  Greece,  Antigonus  recov- 
ered the  Macedonian  cities.  Pyrrhus,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  given  some  ofience  to  the  na- 
tional feelings,  and  even  without  such  an  occa- 
sion it  would  not  have  been  surprising  that  a 
revolution  should  have  taken  place  during  his 
absence.  But  the  recovery  of  places  in  Mace- 
donia cannot  have  been  the  first  or  chief  object 
tliat  engaged  the  attention  of  Antigonus.  For 
the  present  all  he  wanted  was  an  army  to  ena- 
ble him  to  meet  his  rival  in  Greece,  and  in  this 
period  nothing  was  easier  than  to  raise  one. 
There  were  everywhere  military  adventurers 
ready  to  flock  to  any  standard  which  held  out 
a  prospect  of  prey  or  plunder.  It  is  probable 
that,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected  a  sufiScient 
force,  he  began  his  march,  reserving  the  settle- 
ment of  Macedonia  for  his  future  leisure.  After 
the  fall  of  Pyrrhus,  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  Macedonians, 
seems  to  have  passed  into  the  service  of  Antig- 
onus. But  he  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  recover 
the  hold  which  be  had  lost  during  his  recent 
adversity  in  Peloponnesus,  where  his  influence 
must  have  been  violently  shaken,  first  by  the 
disaster  which  deprived  him  of  his  throne,  and 
then  by  the  appearance  of  his  victorious  enemy. 
And  here  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his 
previous  policy  and  professions,  resort  in  all 
cases  to  open  force  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ends.  He  had  ruled  under  the  title  of  a  pro- 
tector'and  ally.  Whether  he  introduced  a  gar- 
rison or  established  a  tyrant,  it  w^as  probably 
always  under  the  pretext  of  providing  for  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  the  city.  Flourish- 
ing as  the  state  of  his  affairs  had  now  become, 
it  would  still  not  have  been  prudent  immediate- 
ly to  adopt  a  different  system,  and  to  claim  the 
rights  of  a  master.  The  spirit  which  Sparta 
haid  displayed  in  the  late  war,  and  the  attitude 
of  .£tolia,  were  additional  motives  for  caution. 
But  a  course  of  dissimulation  and  intrigue  could 
only  be  pursued  slowly;  and,  accordingly,  it 
appears  that  Antigonus  was  detained  a  long 


while,  perhaps  un  il  late  in  the  following  yeai 
(272),  by  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  before  he 
returned  to  Macedonia. 

He  could  not  suspect  that  a  power  which  was 
at  this  time  silently  growing  in  a  comer  of  the 
peninsula  was  destined  to  become  a  formidable 
adversary  to  his  house.    Yet  seven  years  had 
now  elapsed  since  the  origin  of  a  new  coDfed 
eracy  among  the  towns  of  Achaia,  which  al* 
ready  comprehended  the  whole  of  that  lani 
This  Achaean  League,  which  became  so  cele- 
brated, and  earned  the  melancholy  honour  k 
giving  a  name  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  when  it 
was  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  was  found- 
ed on  the  recollections  of  earlier  times,  but  wai 
called  into  being  by  the  wants  and  miseries  of 
the  period  in  which  it  arose.    After  the  aboli- 
tion of  monarchical  government,  the  old  confed- 
eracy had  subsisted,  with  few  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  little  change  of  condition,  until  the 
reign  of  Alexander.    The  most  brilliant  epoch 
in  its  obscure  history  was  that  in  which  its  me- 
diation was  sought,  and  its  institutions  adopted, 
by  its  powerful  colonies  in  Italy  ;*  the  most  in- 
glorious, that  of  the  Persian  invasion,  when, 
either  from  selfish  indiflTerence  or  pitiful  hatred 
towards  Sparta,  it  kept  aloof  from  the  national 
struggle  for  freedom.    Its  inaction  at  such  a 
crisis  left  the  deeper  stain  upon  its  honour,  be- 
cause, in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
it  submitted,  no  doubt  very  reluctantly,  to  the 
Dorian  alliance. f  The  history  of  that  war  shows 
the  laxity  of  the  union  which  then  subsisted 
among  the  members  of  the  League,  for  we  find 
Pellene  at  one  time  taking  part  with  Spam, 
while  the  rest  remained  neutral,^  and  at  anoth- 
er, Patrse  alone  warmly  espousing  the  cause  of 
Athens.^    It  displayed  a  more  generous  spiiit 
when  it  sent  succours  to  the  side  of  independ- 
ence at  Chseronea,  but  suffered  a  loss  wh^ch  it 
continued  to  feel  for  many  years. 

Confined  to  a  narrow  tract  of  not  exuberantly 
fertile  land,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
with  few  commercial  advantages,  the  Acheans 
never  attained  to  any  great  share  of  either  poh- 
lic  or  private  wealth,  and  were,  on  this  accooot, 
probably,  the  more  exempt  from  the  evils  of 
faction,  and  enabled  to  retain  a  simplicity  of 
manners  and  equality  of  fortunes,  which  cher- 
ished the  spirit,  as  well  as  preserved  the  form,  of 
their  democratical  Constitution  ;  though,  when 
we  find  the  destruction  of  Helice,  which  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and  overwhefaned 
by  the  sea,  in  the  year  373  B.C.,  attributed  to 
the  sacrilegious  murder  of  suppliants  who  had 
been  torn  from  an  altar,  II  we  perceive  a  symp- 
tom of  some  violent  political  agitation.  la  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  Pellene  was  estranged  from 
the  League,  having  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
a  tyrant  named  Chaeron,  of  whom  we  only  know 
that  he  gained  an  extraordinary  number  of  pri- 
zes in  the  wrestling-matches  at  the  Olympic 
games.f  He  was  supported  by  the  Macedooiaa 
influence,  and  hence  Pellene  kept  aloof  from  the 
struggle  which  ended  with  the  disastroos  battle 
of  Mantinea,**  and  was  exempt  from  the  penal- 
ty which  the  conquerors  imposed  on  the  other 
Achaean  towns,  which  all  took  part  with  Sparta. 


*  Polyb.,  ii.,  89. 

t  lb.,  T.,  58 ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  344. 

*  lb.,  v.,  53;  vol.  iii.,  p.  341. 
Y  lb..  Til.,  87,7. 


t  Tkuc^  iL,  1ft 

I  Paoa.,  vn.y  94,  & 
**  AMtej  p.  W9. 
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This  second  blow,  falling  upon  them  before  they 
had  recovered  from  that  of  Cheronea,  left  them 
so  weak  that  they  could  not  stir  in  the  Lamian 
war,  though  their  hearts  were  undoubtedly  with 
their  countrymen,  as  the  name  of  Chcilon,  also 
a  wrestler,  was  long  preserved  in  honourable 
remembrance  among  them,  as  that  of  the  only 
Achsan  who  served  in  the  allied  army.*  The 
policy  of  Alexander's  successors  in  Macedonia 
was  continually  bent,  so  far  as  Achaia  attracted 
their  attention,  on  effecting  the  dissolution  of 
the  League ;  and  this  work,  which  was  success- 
fully begun  by  Cassander  and  Demetrius,  was 
accomplished  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  had 
at  length  the  pleasure  to  see  every  town  either 
occupied  by  his  troops,  or  subject  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  one  of  his  creatures,  t  The  latter  of  these 
conditions  was,  j^rhaps,  that  which  best  suited 
his  interest,  but  it  must  have  been  by  far  the 
most  grievous  to  the  sufferers,  as  the  smallness 
of  the  towns  rendered  it  the  more  difficult  to 
elade  the  despot's  observation,  and  their  pover- 
ty rendered  his  exactions  the  more  oppressive. 
The  misery  had  probably  become  almost  insup- 
portable, when  the  convulsion  which  followed 
ihe  death  of  Lysimaclius  in  Macedonia  opened 
a  prospect  of  deliverance  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  instinctively  felt  that«this  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  revival  of  the  ancient  union. 
The  example  was  set  by  Patre  and  Dyme,  the 
two  maritime  towns  nearest  to  the  western 
border,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  Tritsa 
and  Pharse,  their  neighbours  in  ihe  interior. 
The  confederation  of  these  four  towns  was  not, 
it  appears,  the  result  of  any  formal  negotiation, 
as  we  are  informed  that  it  was  not  regulated 
by  any  written  compact.^  It  was  probably  con- 
aidered  simply  as  a  restoration  of  the  old  state 
of  things  which  had  been  violently  interrupted 
by  foreign  intervention.  Five  years  after,  the 
League  was  joined  by  iEgium,  which  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  by  Bura,  which 
put  its  tyrant  to  death.  The  accession  of  i£gi- 
lun  was  the  more  important,  because,  afler  the 
destruction  of  Helice,  the  ordinary  assemblies 
and  festivids  of  the  League  had  been  transferred 
to  ^gium,^  and  its  territory  had  been  enlarged 
by  that  of  its  fallen  neighbour.  A  temple  had 
been  consecrated  there  to  Zeus,  under  the  title 
of  Homagyrius  (the  Assembler),  probably  with 
reference  to  these  meetings,  though  in  later 
times  a  local  legend  traced  the  origin  of  the  ep- 
ithet to  the  Trojan  war.il  A  column  was  now 
erected,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  con- 
federate towns,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  condi- 
tions of  their  union.  The  list  was  almost  im- 
mediately increased  by  the  addition  of  Cerynea, 
where  the  tyrant  Iseas,  having  the  example  of 
Bura  before  his  eyes,  and  finding  himself  nearly 
encompassed  by  hostile  neighbours,  abdicated 
bis  authority,  and  having  obtained  security  from 
the  Achaeans,  annexed  his  town  to  the  League. 
There  now  remained  only  three,  Leontium, 
iEgira,  and  Pellene,  to  complete  the  number 
which  had  been  lefl  afler  the  loss  of  Helice ; 
for  Olenus,  which  was  once  one  of  the  twelve, 
had,  it  seems,  been  already  abandoned  by  its 

*  Fiiiif.,  vii.,  6>  5.         t  Polyb.,  ii.,  41.         t  lb.,  a.  i. 

it  Liv.,  xxxTiii ,  30.  iEgiam,  a  princip'o  Acbaici  cnncilii, 
semper  conv^nti*  gentis  iwlicti  sunt.     Paiis.,  vii.,  7,  3. 

I  Paos.,  vii.,  24.  S.  He  Menu  alto  to  have  borne  tbe  title 
'Oftiptoif  OB  whicu  a  remark  will  be  foand  in.  a  sobeeciaent 
■ote 


inhabitants  I*  and  the  accession  of  these  three 
was  not  long  delayed. 

The  Constitution  of  the  new  League  then  be- 
came fixed  in  its  main  outline,  though  it  sub- 
sequently underwent  soine  slight  changes, 
which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  It  appears  to 
have  differed  from  that  of  the  old  League  chief- 
ly in  two  points.  The  bond  of  union  was 
drawn  closer  than  before.  No  township  was  per- 
mitted to  make  war  or  peace,t  or  to  enter  into 
any  negotiation  with  foreign  states  apart  from 
the  entire  body ;  though  each  appears  to  have 
retained  the  imfettered  management  of  its  in- 
ternal affairs.  An(rnow  it  seems,  for  the  first 
time,  two  officers,  with  the  title  of  strategust 
but  with  functions  partly  civil  and  partly  mili- 
tary, were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  federal 
government.  To  them  was  added  a  secretary 
of  state  {jgrammateusX  probably  as  in  the  old 
League,  and  a  councU  of  ten  demiurges^  which, 
as  it  answers  to  the  number  of  the  Achsean 
towns,  may  also  have  stbszsted  under  the  same 
name  in  the  former  period.}: 

The  federal  sovereignty  resided  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly,^  which  was  held  regularly  twice 
a  year.  To  it  belonged  the  election  of  the  fed- 
eral maj^istrates,||  the  federal  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  the  great  questions,  as  of 
war,  peace,  and  alliances,  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  League.  In  this  assembly  every 
Achaean  who  had  completed  the  age  of  thirty^ 
had  a  vote,  and  was  allowed  to  speak  ;**  and 
in  this  franchise  the  democratical  character  of 
the  Constitution  mainly  consisted.  There  were, 
however,  arrangements  by  which  the  share  of 
the  sovereignty,  which  could  be  exercised  by 
any  private  citizen,  was  reduced  within  a  nar- 

*  Polyb.,  ii.,  41,  7.    *Straho,  viii.,  p.  384,  noo<ri^dfiSav6v 

vtXBoveijif  T^i  6'  A^vtaOeioiK  ini  xv/iaro;,  p.  380,  he  aajra* 
eyvtoKiaav  (ol  'AvaiM)  'SLXcvov  ili  Ariuijv.^  But  Paaaan., 
vii.,  18,  1,  iva  xpovov  tovs  olx^ropas  iKAtnelv  hrrS  iaOcvsiai 
i^aol  Tnv  'llXci^v,  Kal  is  Tlcipdi  re  xa2  U  Ei*f urciJ;  iiroxi^ 
pflvai.  Vestiges  of  Olenos  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo  (n. 
s.,  ieiKmnu  tx^sh  which  sesm  to  have  disappeared  in  tbe 
days  of  Pausauias,  who  proves  its  existence  by  reference  to 
a  poem  of  Hermesianax.  Colonel  Leake's  statement  (Mo- 
rea.  ii.,  p.  157),  that  **  tbe  Olenii  refused  to  join  the  revived 
Achaic  League,"  is  as  little  warranted  by  Strabo's  ex- 
pression as  his  inference  "  that  Olenus  was  at  that  time  a 
place  of  some  importance." 

t  The  aid  given  by  Patne  to  the  ^tolians  against  the 
Gauls  (Pans.,  vi.,  18,  6,  Kara  ^lAi'av  tQv  A/ruXc3v)  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  an  apparent  exception,  especially  as 
the  League  was  then  only  just  coming  into  being,  though  tt 
is  alleged  by  Tittmann,  p.  678,  as  an  illustration  of  a  general 
rule.  He  is  obliged,  of  course,  ^  treat  the  prohibition 
against  sending  amba^ssadors  to  Rome  (Pans.,  vii.,  9,  4)  as 
an  exception,  fiut  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Ache- 
aus  would  have  ventured  to  make  such  a  one,  or  that  the 
senate  would  have  suffered  it. 

t  StmtovPYot-  In  the  inscriptions,  n.  1M2,  1943,  inpiofh 
vpi.  See  Boeckh,  1,  p.  II.  Liv.  (xxxviii.,  30)  calls  them 
Daminrgis  civitatium,  qui  summus  est  magistratus.  Both 
Tittmann  (p.  687)  and  Helwing  (p.  S36)  have  been  perplex- 
ed by  the  number  ten,  forgetting  how  that  of  the  Achcian 
townships  had  been  reduced  by  the  loss  of  Helice  and  Ole 
nus.  Schom  (p.  62)  supposes,  very  probably,  that  the  two 
generals  of  the  new  League  supplied  the  place*  of  the  two 
demiurges,  who  made  up  the  number  twelve  in  the  old  one. 

^  ffvvoiost  licxXvoia,  cvvlipiov ;  and,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr  (ii.,  p.  30,  n.  54),  iyopd.  But  Tittmann  (p.  684)  gives 
a  different  explanation  of  that  word  in  Polyb.,  xxix.,  9,  A. 

II  That  the  demiurses  had  tbe  exclusive  ri^ht  of  propo- 
sing candidates  for  the  chief  magistracy,  is  inferred  both 
by  Schorri  (p.  64,  n.  4)  and  Dro^n  (li.,  p.  463),  from  a 
passage  of  Polybjus  (xxviii.,  6),  m  which  no  mention  is 
roadeof  the  demiurges,  and  in  which  I  can  find  no  intima- 
tion of  anything  but  a  private  agreement  of  some  powerful 
individuals  to  promote  the  election  of  certain  peraons  of 
their  own  party. 

^  Polyb.,  xxix.,  0«  6.  **  Uv.,  zsdi.,  90. 
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rower  compass  than  might  appear  on  a  super- 
ficial view.  The  time  allowed  to  one  assembly 
for  the  transaction  of  any  business  was  limited 
by  law  to  three  days.*  A  special  general  as- 
sembly! could  only  be  convoked  by  the  magis- 
trates, the  generals,  and  demiurges :  no  mat- 
ters could  1^  brought  forward  of  which  notice 
had  not  been  previously  published  ;|  nor  any 
measure  proposed  without  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  presiding  magistrates.^  The 
value  of  each  citizen's  vote  seems  to  have 
been  still  farther  limited  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  votes  were  taken.  Every  question 
was  decided,  not  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
citizens  present,  but  by  that  of  the  towns, 
members  of  the  League.il  Thus,  as  Niebuhr 
observes,^  the  general  assembly  was  a  repre- 
sentative one.  Each  town  had  as  much  weight 
in  the  assembly,  if  but  one  of  its  citizens  was 
present,  as  if  it  sent  its  whole  population.  But 
if  there  be  room  for  a#oubt  whether  this  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  general  assembly, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  as  to  the  representa- 
tive character  of  the  great  council,**  which  we 
find  occupying  an  intermediate  place  between 
the  genersd  assembly  and  the  college  of  magis- 
trates. Our  information  as  to  the  constitution 
and  the  powers  of  this  body  are,  unfortunately, 
very  scanty.  We  do  not  luiow  either  what  its 
number  was,  or  whether  it  continued  always 
the  same ;  but  it  seems  clear  that,  at  a  later 
period,  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  ISO.ff 
All  affairs  of  great  moment  appear  to  have 
passed  through  the  council  before  they  were 
submitted  to  the  general  assembly  \tt  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  result  of  its  deliberations 
contributed,  at  least,  very  materially  to  deter- 
mine the  final  issue.  There  were  also  cases 
in  which  it  acted  as  a  committee  of  the  assem- 
bly, and,  as  it  seems,  was  authorized  to  decide 
finally  on  the  questions  which  came  before  it. 
If,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  democratical 
character  of  the  Achsan  League  appears  tem- 
pered by  a  dififerent  element,  we  -are  led  to  a 
like  conclusion  when  we  observe  the  tendency 
of  its  institutions  to  increase  the  political  infiu- 

*  Lir.,  zxxii.,  S2.    Poljb.,  xxiz.,  9,  10. 

t  c^ryKXtrroit  Poljb.,  xziz.,  9,  6. 

t  Li  v.,  xxxt.,  35.  4  Ibid.,  xxxii.,  03. 

I  This  moat  important  obMrmtion  was  ai  least  first 
faroDght  into  general  notice  by  Niebuhr  (ii.,  p.  29,  n.  51, 
Sng).).  Schom  (p.  63,  n.  3)  adopts  it  with  the  remark 
that,  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise,  Argos  and  Megalopo- 
lis would  have  prevented  the  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
Bat  the  ArgiTesdid  not  all  withdraw  on  that  occasion  (Lir., 
xzzii.,  39,  quidam  Argivonim)^  and  it  is  not  quite  certain 
that  the  Mefra]<^]itans  were  not  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  though  thev  did  not  choose  to  concur  in  it. 
But  Liv^'s  language  {omnibus  fere  popultM  haud  dubie  ad' 
froboKttbus  relationemt  et  prtt  tt  ferentibuSf  quid  deereturi 
$$»ent)  seems  to  leave  hardly  any  room  for  doubt  on  the 
punt. 

Y  U.  s.,  p.  30.  But  Helwing*s  notion  (p.  339)  that  the  a»- 
sembljr  was  composed  of  delesates,  is  utterly  untenable, 
and  without  any  colour  but  Livy*B  principes  AeJMoruwi, 
xxxii.,  SI. 

**  BevX^.  The  term  yipovalay  which  occurs  but  once 
(Pdyb.,  xxxviii.,  5,  1),  s«>ems  to  hare  been  applied  to  a  less 
numerous  body ;  probably  the  board  consisting  of  the  d«mi- 
uiges  and  the  other  magistrates. 

ft  This  seems  a  necessary  inference  from  the  offer  made 
\X9  Eunienes,  of  130  talents,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  sala- 
»BS  to  the  BouXif  with  the  interest  (Polrb.,  xxiii.,  7) ;  a 
pawage  which  has  not  received,  so  far  as  1  know,  from  any 
sf  the  writers  who  have  discussed  the  Constitntion  of  the 
Aduean  League,  the  attention  which  its  importance  seems 
to  claim.  The  namber  130=10X13,  cmresponds  both 
with  the  old  and  the  now  nonkber  of  the  Achaan  towns. 

tt  Polyb.,  ii.,  400. 


ence  of  property.  The  existence  of  suck  an 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  League  is  too 
apparent,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  to  be 
disputed ;  and  yet  it  was  neither  the  effect  of 
a  pecuniary  qualification  attached  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise,  nor  do  we  find  any  inti- 
mation that  the  mode  of  taking  the  votes  wai 
regulated  with  a  view  to  this  object.*  It 
seems,  rather,  to  have  been  the  natural  inev- 
itable effect  of  the  circumstances  by  which  tiie 
federal  government  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  a  single  city.  As  the  League  spread,  a 
longer  and  longer  journey  was  necessary  for 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  had  the  right  of 
voting  to  attend  the  assembly  at  ^gium.  ThiB, 
of  itself,  would  operate  as  a  timocratical  re- 
striction on  the  exercise  of  the  franchise ;  it 
would  exclude  most  citizens  of  the  lowest 
class.  In  the  college  of  magistrates  and  the 
great  council,  and  the  fedeiil  courts  of  jus- 
tice,! as  more  of  their  time  was  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  their  oflicial  duties,  wealth 
would  preponderate  still  more ;  for,  as  we 
know  to  have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
council,  so  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  no 
salary  was  annexed  to  any  of  these  places. 

If  the  revival  of  the  League  had  been  defer- 
red only  six  or  sdven  years,  that  is,  until  the 
death  of  Pyrrhus,  it  is  probable  that  Antigonus 
would  hare  stifled  the  nsing  power  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  but  it  had  now  acquired  such  a  consist- 
ency that  he  could  only  have  overwhelmed  it 
by  an  exertion  of  force,  which,  at  this  junc- 
ture, while  so  many  other  more  important  af- 
fairs remained  unsettled,  he  might  not  deem 
advisable.  After  he  had  taken  such  measures 
as  appeared  to  be  most  urgently  required  for 
the  furtherance  or  security  of  his  interests  in 
Peloponnesus,  it  became  high  time  to  turn  his 
attention  towards  Macedonia,  the  rather  as 
some  events  seem  to  have  taken  place,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  his  kingdom,  which  he 
could  not  but  view  with  uneasiness.  I^rrhns 
had  been  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Epirusby 
his  son  Alexander,  who  soon  gave  proof  of 
talents  and  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  his  father. 
He  appears  scarcely  to  have  mounted  the 
throne  before  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Monunius,  who  had,  perhaps,  hoped  to  find 
Epirus  defenceless.  We  have  no  information 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  war,  but  there  is  ground 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  unfavourable  to  Al- 
exander. He  probably  foresaw  that,  sooner 
or  later,  he  should  be  engaged  in  a  conflict 
with  Antigonus,  and  therefore  sought  to 
strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the 
iEtolians,  which  was,  apparently,  cemented  by 
an  act  of  injustice,  in  which  they  were  pait- 
ners.  We  learn  the  fact  only  from  a  brief  no- 
tice in  Polybius,  who  mentions  that  Alexander 
divided  Acamania  with  them.l     No  date  is 


*  As  is  supposed  by  Droyson,  ii.,  p.  469. 

t  From  an  expression  m  Pint.,  Philop.,  7,  where  the 
wealthy  Achcans  who  served  in  the  candry  are  deecribs' 
as  ftiXiera  K6pi»i  rtfiSis  koL  mXdffCu;,  it  would  seem  tJul 
the  federal  tribunals  were  filled  by  this  class,  tn  one  in- 
stance (Polyb.,  xxviii.,  7,  9)  we  mui  that  two  foreignon, 
Rhodians,  had  been  appointed  judges ;  whether  for  the  ptf- 
ticnlar  case  mentioned,  does  not  upear.  It  was  one  whick 
related  to  the  honours  which  the  League  YaA  confeiTed  <■ 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus. 

)  ii.,  45.  Justin  (xxviii.,  1)  alladM  less  distinctlj  to  At 
same  transactiou.  Partem  Aoanuuiia,  qnam  in  portioasw 
baUi  aooepnat. 
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assigned  to  this  transaction ;  but,  from  other 
facts,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  took  place  very 
early  in  his  reign.    Antigonus  must  haTO  view- 
od  both  the  partition  and  the  alliance  with 
great  disquietude.    The  feeling  which  subsist- 
ed at  this  time  between  him  and  the  ^Etolians 
is  indicated  by  another  occurrence  which  be- 
longs to  this  period  of  his  reign,  and  which 
also  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  ascendency 
which  he  was  endeavouring  to  establish  in 
Greece.    With  his  aid  an  Elean  named  Aris- 
totimus  had  made  himself  master  of  Elis, 
where  his  power  was  upheld  by  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries, whose  leaders  were  permitted  to  in- 
dulge their  brutal  passions  in  the  most  atro- 
cious outrages  on  the  persons  of  the  citizens.* 
He  put  many  of  the  principal  citizens  to  death, 
and  forced  800  into  exile.    They  took  refuge 
in  JStolia,  and  the  iCHolians  interceded  with 
the  tyrant  for  the  release  of  their  wives  and 
<Aildren,  whom  they  had  left  behind.     He 
feigned  compliance,  but  only  to  aggravate  the 
miaery  of  the  sufferers  by  fresh  excesses  of 
rapine  and  cruelty.     His  tyranny,  however, 
lasted  but  five  or  six  months :  the  exiles  in- 
trenched themselves  in  a  stronghold  named 
Amymone,  to  carry  on  war  against  him.    Cra- 
terus  marched  from  Corinth,  where  he  com- 
manded in  the  name  of  his  half-brother  Antig- 
onus, with  a  strong  force  to  his  assistance, 
and  advanced  as  fhr  as'Olympia.    But  he  came 
too  late;  for  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  the  tyrant  within  the  city,  and  he  was 
despatched  as  he  clung  to  an  altar.    Cylon, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  had  taken 
the  principal  part  in  the  plot,  was  honoured 
with  a  statue  at  Olympia  by  the  JBtolians.f 

The  state  of  Macedonia,  exhausted  by  a  long 
series  of  destructive  wars,  and  threatened  by 
an  able  and  enterprising  neighbour,  will  fully 
account  for  the  interval  of  three  or  four  years 
which  elapsed  before  Antigonus  again  makes 
his  appearance  in  Greece.    He  returned  with  a 
fleet  and  army,  and  with  undissembled  designs 
of  conquest,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  did 
not  proceed  to  execute  them  so  abruptly,  and 
Trith  so  tittle  show  of  pretext,  as  is  represented 
bj  the  accounts  which  remain  to  us  of  his  ex- 
pedition.   They  bring  him  at  once  to  the  siege 
of  Athens,  while  an  Egyptian  armament,  com- 
manded by  Ptolemy's  admiral,  Patroclus,  and  a 
jLacedsmouian  army  under  King  Areus,  are 
combined  to  protect  it.t    The  presence  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet  in  the  Greek  waters  may  have 
been  the  occasion,  rather  than  the  consequence 
of  tbe  siege.    Sparta  could  not  but  feel  that  her 
own  independence  was  threatened,  and  that  she 
was  lighting  her  own  battle  in  Attica.     But 
both  Areus  and  Patroclus  were  much  more 
eareful  to  guard  themselves  than  to  relieve  the 
Athenians.     Patroclus,  who  had   intrenched 

_  -  -  -  I-  I  ■  ■  I     

*  Flatarch,  De  MoL  Virt.,  MUku  koH  Meyitrrd.  The 
Bcr*^  of  one  of  these  condotiieri,  Lucios,  indicates  that  a 
p^l^y  St  least,  of  these  troops  came  from  Ital/. 

-f  Paws.,  Ti.,  14, 11.    Compare  t.,  5,  1,  where  Cylofn  is 

said   to  hAve  stnick  the  blow;  which  Plutarch's  author 

rDror^sen  thinks  Phylarchns)  seems  not  to  have  known. 

Jiustin  (xxvi.,  I)  only  mentions  Hellanicns;  but  the  statue 

mm^Bom  to  corroborate  the  other  accounts.    Flathe  (ii.,  p.  06), 

deoei'ned  by  the  fiklse  reading  Epirorum  in  Justin  (xxyi.,  1), 

(^rbieli,  howoTer,  had  been  long  corrected),  transfers  the 

0^«at  to  EpiruB ;  and  this  mistake,  perhaps,  mainly  led  him 

imto  tbe  fancies  with  which  he  has  bewildered  lumielf  fai 

j^j^  aecoant  of  Alexander's  war  with  AntigoDUS. 

;^   P»asan.,  iilj,  0. 
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himself  on  a  little  island,  which  afterward  bore 
his  name,  near  the  Attic  coast,  over  against 
Laurium,*  offered  to  second  the  operations  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  with  his  own  troops 
on,  tbe  main  land  if  Areus  would  attack  the  en- 
emy.   But  Areus,  though  his  men,  it  is  said, 
were  eager  for  combat,  did  not  venture  to  risk 
lives  which  Sparta  could  so  iU  spare,  and  might 
so  soon  need  for  her  own  defence,  without  a 
clearer  prospect  of  victory.    Even  when  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself  of  attacking  the  ene- 
my at  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  no  use 
was  made  of  it.    A  mutiny,  it  seems,  had  bro- 
ken out  among  the  Celtic  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  Antigonus,  who  had  either  been  post- 
ed at  megara,  or  had  taken  up  a  position  there, 
and  Antigonus  thought  it  necessary  to  march 
against  them  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces.    The 
small  body  which  he  left  to  guard  his  camp  be- 
fore Athens  might,  it  is  supposed,  have  been 
easily  overpowered,  if  it  had  been  attacked  by 
the  allies.    But  it  appears  that  they  made  no 
attempt  either  to  storm  the  camp  or  to  impede 
his  operations  against  the  Celts,  who  are  rep- 
resented as  having  made  such  a  determined  re- 
sistance that  they  first  slew  their  wives  and 
children,  and  then  perished,  fighting,  to  the  last 
man.  t    Antigonus  returned  to  his  headquarters 
unmolested ;  and  soon  after  Areus,  whose  pro- 
visions were  exhausted,  withdrew  his  army 
from  Attica,  and  Patroclus  sailed  away,  per- 
haps to  establish  his  master's  authority,  with 
less  cost  and  danger,  inx)ther  parts  of  the  JEge- 
an.    But  tbe  Athenians,  though  thus  abandon- 
ed, and  seemingly  betrayed  by  their  allies,  did 
not  lose  courage.     They  sustained  the  siege 
with  a  patience  and  vigour  worthy  of  the  ancient 
times;  and  Antigonus  was  so  exasperated  l^ 
their  resistance,  that  he  not  only  ravaged  the 
country,  but  set  fire  to  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Poseidon  at  Colonus,  and  to  the  sacred  grove 
in  which  it  stood.t    llie  war  with  Antigonus 
lasted  six  or  seven  years ;  but,  as  he  invested 
the  city  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  could  not, 
by  any  dint  of  resolution,  have  held  out  so  long 
if  the  siege  had  not  been  at  times  interrupted, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  introduce  supplies. 
And,  though  this  is  not  expressly  related,  we 
find  that,  on  two  occasions,  Antigonus  was  call- 
ed  away  fTom  Athens  during  the  course  of  the 
war.    As  to  one  of  these  movements,  we  only 
know  that  it  terminated  in  a  battle,  fought  with 
a  Lacedemonian  army,  near  Coriuth,  in  which 
Areus — who  may  have  been  roused  to  more 
zealous  exertions  by  the  murmurs  of  his  fellow- 
citizens — ^lost  his  life  ;^  and  we  find  that  about 
the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Alexander,  son  of  Craterus,  who  had  prob- 
4ibly  succeeded  his  father  ia  the  government 

*  Paussa.,  i.,  1,  1.  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  this  station 
that  he  sent  the  symbolical  present  of  fish  and  fin  to  An- 
tigonus (Phylarchas  ap.  Athen.,  vii.,  0),  which  Antigonxis 
himself  jnterpreted  :  ^  ^aAurroirparsi  v  ^ims  fffoi  Udrp^ 
kXo;  ^  ru^  ovicwv  rpiivuv.  But  the  interjmtation  needs  aa 
exposition.  Droysen's  (ii.,  p.  S13)  seems  to  imply  that  ^tfn 
might  be  equivalent  to  kcAcvci.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  rth 
oiKwv  rpdYuv  would  be  properly  rendered,  **  to  grow  fig^ 
(J^xa  ^A'  6pviBtaott  ^vrcvciv  6  oix  iBeXovviVt  Alh.,  iii.,  p. 
80,  e.).    Compare  Erasmus,  Adagia— Ficirorus,  XvKOTpay' 

/Aw-  * 

t  If,  as  Lucas  thinks  ( Ueber  Polybius*  DarfteUvng  iea 
Atoluehen  BundeSj  p.  72),  the  stratagem  in  Folymxis  (iT.| 
6,  3)  beltmgs  to  this  siege  of  Megara,  we  learn  that  Anttgo 
BUS  had  brought  elephants  with  him.        i  Pans.,  i.,  SO,  4 

*  Pint.,  A^,  3.    Trogi  ProL,  xxvi. 
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of  Corinth,  and  was  at  one  time  master  of 
Eubcea.*  The  other  diversion  probably  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  the  siege  for  a  much  longer 
interval.  Alexander  of  Epirus  made  an  inroad 
into  Macedonia  ;f  and  Antigonus,  when  he 
marched  against  the  invader,  was  deserted  by 
his  troops,  and,  for  a  time,  had  lost  possession 

^  of  his  throne.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
how  long  the  struggle  lasted ;  but  the  final  re- 
covery of  his  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  his  son, 

,  Demetrius,t  who  is  said  to  have  defeated  Alex- 
ander in  a  battle  fought  at  a  place  called  Der- 
dia,^  and  afterward  to  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Epirus,  while  Alexander  took  refuge  in 
Acamania,  probably  in  the  part  which  he  had 
annexed  to  his  dominions.  Demetrius,  howev- 
er, could  not  secure  his  conquest;  how  long 
he  retained  it  we  are  not  informed ;  but  Alex- 
ander is  said  to  have  been  restored  by  the  re- 
gret of  his  subjects,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  al- 
lies, who  were  probably  the  ^tolians.  And, 
as  we  hear  of  no  farther  hostilities  between 
him  and  Antigonus,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  war  was,  about  the  same  Ume,  termi- 

*  Dated  by  a  treaty. 

As  soon  as  this  danger  had  passed  by,  Antig- 
onus proceeded  to  renew  the  siege  of  Athens, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  abridged  it  by  an  artifice, 
which  Polyenus  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in 
his  collection  of  stratagems.il  He  granted  a 
suspension  of  hostilities ;  Polyaenus  calls  it  a 
peace ;  and  withdrew  his  forces,  as  the  seed- 
time was  approaching,  in  the  year  263.  The 
Athenians  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
sow  their  land,  but  neglected  to  lay  in  a  fresh 
supply  of  corn,  calculating  that  their  remaining 
stock  would  sufiice  until  the  next  harvest.  But 
before  the  corn  was  ripe,  Antigonus  again  in- 
vaded Attica,  and  invested  the  city,  which, 
having  now  spent  all  its  provisions,  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Museum,  Piraeus, 
Munychia,  Sunium,  and  Salamis.  It  may  easi- 
ly be  supposed  that  the  citizens  who  had  most 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  independence  were  forced  to  quit  their 
country.     One  of  these  exiles,  named  Chre- 

'  monides,  who  appears  to  have  taken  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  that  the 
war  was  sometimes  called,  from  him,  the  Chre- 
monidean,  found  shelter  and  favour  at  the  court 

*  Suidw,  Eir^o/y/wy. 

t  Flathe  (ii.,  p.  101),  with  that  bonudlets  lioenie  of  arbi- 
trary conjecture  which  so  often  diaflgrum  his  otherwise  use- 
ful and  able  work,  chooses  to  reject  Justin's  express  state- 
ment as  to  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  of  Macedonia 
(xzri.,  2)f  places  it  after  the  fall  of  Athena,  and  attributes 
to  it  effects  which,  so  far  as  any  eridenoe  appears,  never 
easted  but  in  his  own  imaffinatian. 

%  Justin,  xvTi.y  3.  HdJus  filins  Demetrius,  puer  admo> 
dum.  Droysen  (ii.,  p.  SI 4)  rejects  this  statement,  though 
it  is  confirmed  bf  the  independent  authority  of  the  Arme- 
nian Eusebius  (i.,  p.  340.  n:om  which  we  leam  the  name  of 
the  place),  because  this  I/eroetrius  was  then  scarcely  twelve 
▼ears  old ;  and  he  supposes  that  the  commander  must  have 
been  one  of  the  brothers  of  Antigonus,  probably  Demetrius 
the  Handsome  (Justin,  zzvi.,  S),  son  of  Demetrius  I.  and 
Ptolemais,  who  would  have  been  about  twenty  years  old. 
it  should,  Luwever,  be  remembered,  that  Perseus  was  onlv 
twelve  yens  old  when  he  was  intrusted  by  his  father  with 
the  command  of  an  army  (of  course  with  a  council  to  assist 
him) :  and  Livy,  where  he  relates  the  fact  (zxvi.,  98),  uses 
the  same  expression.  Pilium  Persea,  puerum  admodum, 
datis  ex  amicorum  numero  qui  statem  ejus  regemnt,  cum 
parto  copiarum  .  . .  mittit. 

^  4  According  to  Droysen's  probable  cox^ecture,  in  Elymio- 
tis,  where  the  name  of  Derdas  was  common  n  the  ruling 
(unQy.  I  iv.,  e,  SO. 


of  Alexandria,  and  was  afterward  intrusted 
with  tlie  command  of  an  Egyptian  fleet.*  Ath- 
ens, reduced  to  extreme  weakness  by  her  long, 
unequal  struggle,  and  deprived  of  her  most  ac- 
tive and  patriotic  citizens,  ceased  to  be  an  object 
worthy  of  the  conqueror's  jealousy ;  and  he  re- 
vealed the  lowest  depth  of  humiliation  to  which 
she  had  ever  yet  sunk,  when,  some  years  after- 
iiiard,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  his  garrison  from 
the  city,  retaining,  however,  those  which  he 
had  stationed  in  the  other  Attic  fortresses.  Yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he,  at  the  same 
time,  took  the  precaution  of  demolishing  the 
long  walls.  The  Athenians,  after  they  had 
gained  this  semblance  of  liberty,  were  atill  anx- 
ious to  show  their  loyalty  to  Antigonus,  and  to 
convince  him  that  his  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. It  was,  apparently,  with  this  view  that 
they  deposited  the  keys  of  the  city  with  the  phi- 
losopher Zeno,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  long  life  at  Athens,  and  was  revered  as  the 
head  of  the  Stoic  school.  But  it  is  probabla 
that  this  would  not  have  been  deemed  a  su£- 
cient  motive  for  such  an  extraordinary  mark  of 
public  esteem  towards  a  foreigner,  if  he  had  not 
also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Antigonus,  who  not 
only  professed  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
philosopher,  but  affected  to  treat  him  as  an  in- 
timate friend,  and,  after  his  death,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  inter  him,  at  the  public  expense, 
among  their  heroes  in  the  Ceramicus.  Zeno 
deserved  this  honour  so  well,  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted it  should  not  have  been  more  freely  con- 
ferred, and  that  his  monument,  in  fact,  attested 
the  subjection  of  Athens  rather  than  the  merit 
of  the  philosopher,  t 

*  Tele8ap.Stob.,Flor.,ii.,p.8S,GaiBf.    Polyteo^T.,  IS. 

t  The  Chremonidean  War  was  the  subject  or  one  of  Ni^ 
buhr*s  most  ingenioos  and  characteristic  essays  (Rkeirn. 
Mns.,  i.,  p.  IM,  Kl.  Scbr.,  p.  451),  and  it  has  atnce  x^omf' 
ed  all  the  additional  light  which  Droysen's  leamiafaiid  aa- 
gacity  could  throw  upon  it  in  the  nevrW-publishea  voIqbm 
of  his  HeUenismu*  (ii.,  p.  905,  fol.).  Yet  some  of  the  de- 
tails with  which  he  has  enriched  this  very  obacure  portkR 
of  hiatoiy  are  of  such  a  nature  that  nothing  lesa  than  hia 
own  talent  for  eombination  and  description  is  required  to 
invest  them  with  an  air  of  probability.  That,  before  tb* 
outbreak  of  the  Chremonidean  War,  nrsus  and  MunyduA 
had  been  governed  by  independent  rulers,  who  could  be  de- 
scribed as  ol  tlufanoi  rvp'ivvdwrrcc,  is  a  proposittoa  too 
strange  to  be  admitted  on  the  mere  presumption  that  tte 
Olauoon,  the  wateislrinker,  mentioned  by  Pvtheraras  (ia 
Athenaus,  ii.,  p>  44,  c),  was  the  Glauoon  of  Teles  (Stolue 
us,  Flor.,  ii.,  p.  82,  Gaisf.).  If  the  conjecture  by  whick 
Niebahr  proposed  to  explain  their  identity  is  not  to  be  m1- 
mitted,  it  seems  easier  to  suppose,  with  Scheibe  (Dm  OO- 
gar»hisehe  Umwolzung  «h  AtAen.^  p-  W,  though  he  do— 
not  notice  the  Glauoon  of  Teles),  that  Glauoon  had  bsea 
enumerated  by  Pythermus  among  the  tyrants  of  404.  Dttj^^ 
sen  believes  that  the  sea-fight  off  Cos  alluded  to  by  Plia- 
tarch  (De  seipsum  citra  inv.  land.,  16),  occurred  n  the 
course  of  this  war ;  not,  however,  as  might  have  been 
agined,  between  Antigonus  and  Patroclus,  but  on  a  m 
more  extraordinary  hypothesis.  He  supposes  that  the 
val  force  of  Antigonus  was  so  inferior  to  that  of  Jf^txodi 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  risk  an  engagenent,  bat  Bew« 
theless  that,  on  bis  return  from  Macedonia,  having  aa&«c»- 

fftted  that  Philadelphus  would  send  a  re-enforcctaiei&<   u> 
is  admiral,  he  sailed  to  intercept  it,  and  gained  a  victary 
over  the  Egyptian  fleet  off  Coe.    Droysen  seems  even  to 
timate  (p.  210,  n.  110)  that  Patroclus  owed  his  escape 
the  generosity  of  Antigonus.    Droysen  makes  the  Cbrrn 
nidean  War  to  begin  in  266,  the  year  after  that  vriiich 
assigns  to  Zeno*s  death ;  for  dunng  the  war,  he  a*— - 
Antigonus  could  not  have  sent  Tfaraeo  (as  Diogeno* 
relates,  vii.,  15)  to  request  the  Athenians  to  bury  Zexva 
the  Ceramicus;  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,h« 
not  have  requested,  but  have  commanded.    This  resioctic^. 
at  least,  seems  quite  fallacious.    On  such  an  occasion  t^ 
conqueror  must  have  desired  that  his  friend  should  he  h::t»> 
cured  with  eveir  appearance  of  free  public  aymp&t'hx. 
Niebuhr's  view  or  the  dicnmstancea  under  which  Ztmst  Twa 
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Aftei  the  conquest  of  Athens,  the  history  of 
Greece  presents  almost  an  utter  blank  for  a  pe- 
riod of  about  ten  years,  during  which  we  hear  of 
only  two  occurrences  worth  recording.    We 
find  that  Sparta  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  in  the 
course  of  which  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Areus, 
fell  in  battle,  leaving  his  queen  pregnant  of  an 
heir  to  his  crown,  who  was  bom  after  his 
death  ;*  an  event  which  must  have  strengthen- 
ed the  power  of  Aristodemus,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  Macedonian  interest  in  Peloponnesus. 
During  the  same  interval,  an  important  change 
took  place  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Achean 
League.    A  single  magistrate  was  appointed 
in  the  room  of  two,  to  the  supreme  command. 
It  is  not  quite  certain,  though  probable,  that  a 
new  office,  that  of  hipparch  (commander  of  the 
horse),  was  substituted  for  the  one  which  was 
thus  abolished,  t    We  also  find  mention  of  a 
Tice-general,t  but  without  any  account  of  the 
mode  of  his  appointment,  or  of  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  his  chief.    That  his  office 
was  not  one  of  very  high  trust,  may  be  inferred 
irom  the  fact  that,  in  case  of  the  general's 
death,  it  was  not  he,  but  the  general's  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  who  stepped  into  his  place. ^ 
But  the  effect  was  to  invest  one  person,  during 
his  year  of  office,  with  the  undivided  confidence 
of  the  League.    To  him  was  intrusted  the  com- 
mon seal.  He  convened  its  assemblies  at  home ; 
he  negotiated  with  foreign  powers  in  its  name ; 
he  wielded  its  military  force  in  the  field  with 
absolute,  though  not  irresponsible  authority.    It 
was  a  change  which  seems  to  indicate  a  height- 
ened consciousness  of  the  federal  union,  and  a 
disposition  to  render  the  action  of  the  League 
more  vigorous  and  uniform.    The  man  who 
was  first  honoured  with  this  dignity  was  Mar- 
cus of  Cerynea,  who,  before  his  native  town 
had  joined  the  League,  had  devoted  himself  to 
its  service,  and  commanded  its  forces  in  the 
expedition  by  which  Bura  was  delivered  from 
its  tyrant,  tl    There  was  nothing,  however,  in 
this  innovation  that,  apparently,  altered  the 
character  of  the  confederacy,  nothing  that  dis- 
closed any  ambitious  views,  or  seemed  to  por- 
tend an  approaching  enlargement  of  its  sphere ; 
and  though  Antigonus  probably  kept  an  eye — 
which  was  no  doubt  far  from  a  friendly  one — 
on  its  movements,  he  could  scarcely  discover 
anything  to  excite  alarm,  or  to  afford  a  pretext 
for  hostility,  thongh,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  himself  occupied  du- 
ring this  period,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
his  apparent  inaction.    The  League  must  have 
appeared  now  to  have  attained  its  full  growth  : 
it   had  acquired   an   extent  and  consistency 
iw^hich,  most  likely,  far  exceeded  both  the  de- 

lAtrustod  with  the  keys  of  the  city  (Diog.  Laert.,  Tii.,  0) 
is  incomparably  tho  most  probable.  That  the  Athenians 
should  have  done  90  before  the  war  tewm  hardly  conceiva* 
bl«.  If  it  were  rertain  that  Zeno  did  not  live  to  wttnen 
the  eTacuatiou  of  the  city,  one  might  rather  be  inclined  to 
soapect  that  a  compliment  paid  to  him  by  order  of  Antigo- 
nas  had  been  attributed  to  the  Athenians.  Dmywn  at- 
cau^es,  perhaps,  too  much  weight  to  the  effect  of  Zeno's 
j^ilosophy  on  tha  origin  of  the  war.  Chremonides,  not- 
withstanding his  intimacy  with  Zeno,  may  hare  been  no 
more  of  a  Stoic  than  Antigonus  himself. 

-*  Plutarch,  Agi«,  3.  Pans.,  iii.,  ft,  6.  Compars  (u  2 
|»«trating  the  carelessness  of  PausaaiM  a  historiCJk  nut 
;«  «>  Till.,  17.    L  saI  M,  ft  r  Schorn.  p.  63. 

fS4r^»r'li*i«*^'«»** '•'•*'   ♦iwd..xi.,2,i. 

■  Pdyb.,  U.,  41, 4S. 


signs  and  the  hopes  of  those  who  began  the 
work  of  restoration.   Yet  its  collective  strength, 
as  Plutarch  observes,  was  not  equal  to  that  of  one 
considerable  city,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  wheth- 
er it  would  ever  have  emerged  from  the  obscu- 
rity to  which  it  seemed  to  be  destined,  without 
that  peculiar  combination   of  circumstances 
which  connected  it  with  the  fortunes  of  Aratus. 
Sicyon,  his  birthplace,  after  a  period  of  con- 
fusion which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Dorian  aristocracy,  haCd  again  fallen  under  th^ 
dominion  of  tyrants,*  but  men  widely  differing 
in  their  character  from  the  ancient  rulers,  who, 
under  the  same  title,  exercised  a  mild  and  pop- 
ular authority,  which  they  transmitted  peacea- 
bly through  successive  generations.    Those  la- 
ter adventurers,  who  rapidly  supplanted  one 
another,  seem  to  have  maintained  their  power, 
whether  they  seized  it  for  themselves,  or  were 
indebted  for  it  to  Macedonian  aid,  by  a  system 
of  terror  which  rendered  tbeir  short  reigns 
equally  miserable  and  odious.    Death,  or  exile, 
or  confiscation,  were  the  lot  of  their  principal 
adversaries,  and,  when  their  own  time  came, 
of  their  adherents.    After  the  downfall  of  one 
of  these  tyrants,  named  Cleon,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.    Two 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  Timoclides  and 
Clinias,  were  appointed,  under  what  title,  or 
with  what  powers,  we  are  not  informed,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  order  and  preserving 
liberty.    Some  degree  of  tranquillity  had  been 
re-established,  wben  the  death  of  Timoclidea 
left  the  whole  burden  of  their  arduous  functions 
to  devolve  upon  his  colleague,  together  with  all 
the  danger  with  which  they  had  hitherto  shield- 
ed one  another.    The  opportunity  was  seized 
by  a  man  named  Abantides  to  murder  Clinias, 
and  make  himself  master  of  the  city.    The 
family  and  friends  of  Clinias  were  the  first  ob- 
jects of  the  tyrant's  jealousy ;  some  were  put 
to  death,  others  saved  themselves  by  flight. 
His  son  Aratus,  at  this  time  only  seven  years 
old,  was  especially  marked  for  destruction.    In 
the  general  confusion,  the  child  escaped  from 
his  father's  house,  and  wandered  for  some  time 
alone  through  the  city.    His  father's  brother 
had  married  a  sister  of  Abantides ;  the  boy 
sought  refuge  in  her  house,  and  she  concealed 
him  there  until  she  found  means  of  sending  him 
to  Argos,  where  Clinias  had  many  friends,  who 
took  the  orphan  under  their  protection,  and,  it 
would  seem,  some  property,  which  rendered 
Aratus  independent  of  their  bounty.    Here  he 
spent  the  next  thirteen  years  of  his  life,  while 
several  fresh  revolutions  took  place  at  Sicyon. 
Abantides,  like  many  bad  men  of  that  age,  took 
a  lively  interest  in  philosophical  speculations, 
and  he  was  kiUed  in  the  Agora  by  a  band  of  con- 
spirators, who  fell  upon  him  while  he  was  enga- 
ged in  a  learned  conversation  with  the  dialectic 
philosopher  Aristoteles,  who  had  himself  laid 
the  plot.    But  the  tyranny  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  father  Paseas,  until  he,  too,  was  assas- 
sinated by  one  Nicocles,  who  stepped  into  his 
place.    Aratus,  as  he  grew  up  towards  man- 
hood, applied  himself  more  to  the  exercises  of 
the  body  than  of  the  mind.    He  submitted  to 
the  training  of  a  competitor  for  gymnastic  hon- 
ours, and  carried  off  some  prizes  in  the  public 
games.    Even  in  his  statues,  the  thoughtful  and 
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dignified  mien  of  the  statesman  and  the  general 
did  not  altogether  conceal  the  traces  of  his  ear- 
ly familiarity  with  the  discipline  of  tUe  palestra. 
It  may  be  that  he  did  not  merely  indulge  a  nat- 
ural wish  to  improve  the  advantages  of  a  robust 
and  agile  frame,  or  even  look  forward  so  much  to 
the  need  which  he  might  expect  to  find  on  great 
occasions  for  an  extraordinary  capacity  of  bodi- 
ly exertion  and  endurance,  as  he  desired  to 
elude  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies  by  the  sem- 
blance of  frivolous  pursuits,  and  of  a  vulgar 
ambition.  This  part  of  his  history  may  suffi- 
ciently explain  two  features  which  were  after- 
ward most  prominent  in  his  character :  his  ab- 
horrence of  tyranny,  which  seems  to  have  been 
with  him  more  a  natural  instinct  than  a  moral 
feeling;  and  a  singular  combination  of  timidity 
and  hardihood,  which  perplexed  his  admirers, 
and  afforded  a  fruitful  theme  of  ingenious  spec- 
ulations to  the  ancient  historians  and  philoso- 
phers.* He  was  bold  in  the  dark,  resolute  in 
an  ambuscade,  daunted  by  no  obstacle  or  dan- 
ger which  he  had  to  encounter  alone,  or  with  a 
few  companions ;  but  his  courage,  presence  of 
mind,  and  readiness  of  invention,  were  almost 
always  observed  to  forsake  him  in  ^en  day, 
and  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

At  the  accession  of  Nicocles,  he  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  had,  no  doubt,  long 
dwelt  upon  the  thought  of  an  attempt  to  deliver 
and  recover  Sicyon ;  and  the  state  of  affairs 
under  the  new  government  appeared  to  be  very 
favourable  for  such  an  undertaking.  Nicocles 
was,  it  seems,  more  unpopular  Uian  his  prede- 
cessors, and  the  measures  by  which  he  strove 
to  secure  his  dominion  rendered  it  still  more 
odious.  The  iEtolians  had  been  encouraged 
by  his  weakness  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
city,  in  which  they  were  very  near  succeeding. 
Antigonus,  who  had  probably  protected  the 
house  of  Abantides,  kept  aloof  from  the  usurper 
who  had  overthrown  it ;  and  Aratus,  for  a  time, 
hoped  that  he  might  be  induced,  especially  as 
Clinias  had  been  connected  by  friendly  relations 
with  the  royal  family,!  to  aid  him  in  his  enter- 
prise. But  Antigonus  could  place  no  confidence 
in  an  inexperienced  youth,  and  could  only  have 
consented  to  use  him  as  an  instrument ;  and 
this  certainly  not  with  a  view  to  restore  liberty 
at  Sicyon.  Yet  he  thought  it  advisable  to 
amuse  him  with  promises,  which,  however, 
soon  ceased  to  deceive ;  and  as  the  court  of 
Alexandria,  though  there,  also,  Aratus  possess- 
ed some  hereditary  interest,  appeared  too  dis- 
tant to  furnish  any  effectual  assistance,  he  fell 
back  on  his  own  resources. 

The  Sicyonian  exiles,  a  numerous  body,  had 
begun  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  him,  as  well 
on  account  of  his  birth  as  of  the  promise  af- 
forded by  his  personal  qualities,  and  to  some  of 
them  he  now  opened  his  projects.  But  he 
found  very  few  who  were  either  so  zealous  for 
the  cause  or  so  willing  to  rely  upon  his  judg- 
ment as  to  enter  heartily  into  his  plans.  In- 
deed, his  most  active  associates  A^re  two  ex- 
iles of  Megalopolis,  Ecdemus  and  Dcmophanes, 
who  afterward  became  celebrated  for  many  im- 
portant services  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  His 
first  thought  was  to  seize  some  stronghold  in 
the  territory  of  Sicyon,  from  which  to  carry  on 
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open  war  against  the  tyrant ;  but  he  was  indn* 
ced  to  abandon  this  scheme  by  information 
which  he  received  ftt>m  a  citizen  who  had  es- 
caped from  prison,  and  had  made  his  way  over 
the  city  wall  at  a  part  where  it  rose  to  no  great 
height  on  the  outside,  and  was  nearly  on  a  lev- 
el with  the  ground  within.  This  discoveiy 
suggested  an  undertaking  still  more  congenial 
to  the  character  of  Aratus ;  he  resolved  to  at- 
tempt, with  a  small  band  of  followers,  to  sur- 
prise the  city  by  night. 

Plutarch's  description  of  the  preparations 
which  he  made  for  his  expedition  casts  a  strong 
light  on  the  condition  of  Greece  in  these  times. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  picture  which  Tho- 
cydides  draws  of  it  in  the  ages  preceding  the 
settlement  of  its  population.     Society,  in  its 
highest  stage  of  refinement,  had  relapsed  into 
the  wildness  and  disorder  of  its  infancy.    Ara- 
tus found  it  easy  to  provide  arms  without  awa- 
kening suspicion :  for  it  was  a  time,  the  biograr 
pher  observes,  when  everybody  was  engaged 
in  marauding  adventures  and  mutual  incur- 
sions.   The  scaling-ladders,  made  so  as  to  be 
taken  to  pieces,  were  supplied  by  one  of  the 
exiles,  who  gained  his  living  by  the  construction 
of  machinery.    The  Argive  friends  of  Aratus 
contributed  each  ten  men  from  their  own  house- 
holds. He  himself  was  able  to  arm  thirty  slaves. 
And  to  make  up  the  number  which  he  thought 
necessary,  he  contracted  with  Xenophilus,  a 
noted  captain  of  robbers,  for  the  services  of  a 
few  of  his  troop,  who  were  led  to  beliere  that 
the  object  was  to  carry  off  some  horses  belong- 
ing to  Antigonus.    lliey  were  directed  to  go 
out  in  small  scattered  parties,  and  to  assemble 
at  the  Tower  of  Polygnotus,  a  point  on  the 
road  to  Nemea.   The  ladders,  packed  in  boxes, 
were  sent  forward  in  wagons.    The  chief  hin- 
derance  in  the  attempt  to  scale  the  wall  unob- 
served was  apprehended  from  the  dogs  kept  by 
a  gardener,  who  lived  in  a  lone  house  on  the 
outside,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the  lad- 
ders were  to  be  fixed.    To  forestall  this  dan- 
ger, Aratus  had  despatched  his  friend  Cephi- 
sias  with  four  comrades,  who  were  to  arrive  at 
the  house,  afler  the  city  gates  were  shut,  in  the 
garb  of  common  travellers,  and,  under  the  pre- 
text of  seeking  hospitality,  were  to  secure  the 
man  and  his  dogs.    Some  farther  precautions 
were  still  necessary  to  throw  Nicocles  off  bis 
guard;  for  he  had  been  led  to  suspect  that 
something  was  meditated  against  him,  and  he 
was  known  to  have  sent  spies  to  Argos  to  cratch 
the  movements  of  Aratus.  To  blind  them,  Ara- 
tus appeared  in  the  nioming  in  the  usual  places 
of  public  resort,  went  home  accompanied  by 
some  young  men  who  were  used  to  share  his 
convivial  hours,  and  made  conspicuous  prepara- 
tions for  a  banquet.    The  spies  were  deceived, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  repast  was  finished,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  join  his  friends  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous.   At  Nemea  he  disclosed  his  real  ob- 
ject to  the  whole  band,  and,  by  dint  of  prom- 
ises and  entreaties,  prevailed  on  them  to  share 
the  perilous  adventure.  He  regulated  the  march 
so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  bright  moon  on 
the  road,  and  to  reach  Sicyon  just  as  it  was 
setting;  but  as  they  drew  near  to  the  garden- 
er's house,  Cephisias  met  them  with  the  on- 
welcome  tidings  that,  though  he  had  secured 
the  master,  the  dogs  had  escaped.    It  was  with 
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difficulty  that  Aratus  could  now  persuade  his 
followers  to  persevere ;  and  their  reluctance 
was  justified  by  the  imminent  danger  in  which 
they  were  placed  by  the  vigilance  of  the  dogs, 
which  kept  up  an  incessant  barking  at  the  heels 
of  the  party  that  was  sent  forward  under  the 
orders  of  Ecdemus  to  apply  the  ladders  and  ex- 
plore the  wall,  while  Aratus  followed  slowly 
with  the  main  body.    When  the  ladders  were 
fixed,  those  who  mounted  foremost  were  very 
nearly  discovered  by  two  parties  of  the  patrol 
which  passed  in  opposite  directions  soon  after 
one  another.  Finally,  after  Aratus,  having  been 
apprized  that  all  was  secure,  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  a  great  hound,  which  was  kept 
in  the  nearest  tower,  having  been  at  length 
roused  by  the  barking  of  the  smaller  dogs,  joined 
in  with  it  so  loudly  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  sentry  beyond ;  but  as  his  master,  when 
oalled  upon  to  account  for  the  noise,  attributed 
it  to  the  recent  passing  of  the  patrol,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Aratus,  who  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion, concluded  that  he  must  have  been  gained 
to  favour  their  enterprise,  and  began  to  mount 
the  ladders  with  revived  spirits.    It  was  now 
near  daybreak,  and  the  laddlsrs  would  only  bear 
the  weight  of  one  man  at  a  time.    When  forty 
had  reached  the  top,  Aratus  himself  followed ; 
and,  having  waited  for  but  a  very  few  more, 
hastened  to  the  tyrant's  house,  and  to  the  guard- 
room of  his  mercenary  troops ;  they  were  over- 
powered and  secured  without  bloodshed,  but 
Nicocles  made  his  escape  by  a  subterraneous 
passage.   Aratus  now  sent  round  to  the  houses 
of  his  friends  to  announce  his  presence  and  suc- 
cess, and  the  tidings  soon  spread  through  the 
city.    By  daybreak  the  theatre  was  filled  by  an 
anxious  and  curious  crowd ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
herald  had  proclaimed  that  Aratus,  the  son  of 
Clinias,  invited  his  fellow-citizens  to  assert 
their  freedom,  the  multitude  rushed  to  set  fire 
to  the  tyrant's  house.    The  fire  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished by  the  exertions  of  the  soldiers  and 
the  discreeter  citizens,  but  all  the  property  of 
the  tyrant  was  abandoned  to  pillage. 

The  glory  of  this  exploit  was  not  stained  by 
a  single  drop  of  blood,  either  during  or  after  the 
struggle.   But  the  first  measure  of  Aratus  was, 
to  recall  the  exiles,  and  this  act  of  justice  was 
attended  with  consequences  which  threatened 
the  state  with  fresh  convulsions.    Amid  the 
revolutions  of  half  a  century,  during  which  Si- 
cyon  had  been  subject  to  a  succession  of  tyrants, 
the  number  of  the  exiles  had  grown  to  nearly 
600.    The  influence  of  Aratus  was  able  to  re- 
strain them,  after  their  return,  from  the  indul- 
gence of  animosity  and  revenge  against  their 
political  adversaries ;  but  he  could  not  hinder 
iitm  'TdTQ  claiming  their  confiscated  property, 
tix0  g/eatei  part  y  v^lch  had  now  passed  into 
tlie  hands  of  omusls  viVio  had  long  enjoyed  it 
under  various  titles  derived  from  inheritance, 
contract,  or  other  lawful  modes  of  transfer. 
He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  mediate  between 
tHo  contending  parties :  none  would  surrender 
or    compromise  their  rights :  attempts  were 
xxB^ade  to  dislodge  the  possessors  from  their 
j^unds  and  houses  by  force :  there  was  reason  to 
dx'^ead,  not  only  that  scenes  of  violence  would 
fjre^piently  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  but 
the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  were  nour- 
tm^  by  these  contests  might  soon  undo  cUl 


that  had  just  been  so  happily  effected  ;  for  An- 
tigonus  was  at  hand,  and  on  the  watch  to  take 
advantage  of  their  dissensions.  He  was  prob- 
ably not  a  little  displeased  to  see  that  an  un- 
dertaking from  which  he  had  withheld  his  aid 
had  been  accomplished  without  it :  both  the  im- 
mediate result  and  the  tendency  of  the  exam- 
ple were  adverse  to  his  interests,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
support  any  one  who  promised  to  subject  Si* 
cyon  to  his  authority,  or  to  govern  it  as  his  crea- 
ture. The  danger,  from  within  and  from  with- 
out, appeared  to  Aratus  so  pressing,  that  he  was 
induced  to  look  to  the  nearest  quarter  for  as- 
sistance, and  the  Achaean  League  presented  a 
prospect  of  ready  and  zealous,  if  not  very  pow- 
erful help.  Its  proceedings,  principles,  and  in- 
stitutions were  such  as  to  engage  his  lively 
sympathy  and  approbation.  He  and  it  were  la- 
bouring in  the  same  cause :  it  was  natural  and 
expedient  that  they  should  combine  their 
strength.  Such,  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch, 
who  had  read  the  memoirs  which  Aratus  left 
of  his  own  life,  were  the  motives  which  led  him 
to  incorporate  Sicyon  with  the  League.  And 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  observe,  that  this  event, 
the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of  the 
League,  which  altered  its  character  and  decided 
its  destiny,  was,  seemingly,  the  accidental  ef- 
fect of  the  embarrassing  position  in  which 
Aratus  found  himself  placed  at  this  juncture. 
If  he  had  been  able  to  extricate  himself  from  it 
immediately  by  the  expedient  which  he  finally 
adopted,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  might  ever 
have  made  what  to  Sicyon  must  have  appeared 
a  sacrifice,  though  it  certainly  opened  a  wider 
field  to  his  personal  ambition,  and  constituted 
him  the  benefactor  of  his  adopted  country,  no 
less  than  of  his  native  city.  The  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  union  took  place  contrib- 
uted, perhaps,  mainly  to  fix  the  terms  on  which 
it  was  effected.  Greatly  as  the  power  of  Si- 
cyon exceeded  that  of  every  one  of  the  Achaeaa 
towns,  it  claimed  no  superiority  or  privilege, 
but  was  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equa^ 
ity ;  it  obtained  one  vote  in  the  councils  of  the 
League,  and  no  more,  though  its  contingent 
might  be  double  that  of  any  other  member. 
This  would  seem,  perhaps,  not  unequitable  at 
a  time  when  Sicyon  was  in  distress,  and  came 
to  the  League  for  succour.  But  the  precedent 
was  afterward  followed  in  cases  where  no  such 
reason  existed ;  and  so  far  as  it  determined  the 
course  which  was  pursued  in  the  sequel,  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  origin  of  many  calamities 
which  subsequently  afflicted  Greece,  and  hast-i 
ened  its  ruin. 

It  does  not  even  appear  that,  either  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accession  of  Sicyon,  or  at  any 
subsequent  period,  any  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  federal  magistracy  and  gov- 
emment.  The  number  of  the  demiurges  seems, 
to  the  last,  to  have  been  limited  to  ten,  and  that 
of  the  council  always  to  have  retained  its  origi- 
nal proportion  to  that  of  the  Achaean  towns. 
Hence,  strange  as  it  appears,  we  are  led  to 
conclude  that  the  places  in  both  these  boards 
continued  to  be  filled  by  Achaeans.  This  occa- 
sion snggests  another  interesting  question,  on 
which  our  information  is  not  sufficiently  full  to 
preclude  a  great  variety  of  opinions.*    Polybius 
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celebrates  the  happy  anifbnnity  of  political  insti- 
tutions, which  in  his  time,  when  the  League  had 
reached  its  largest  compass,  prevailed  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  All  the  Peloponnesians, 
he  says,  then  used  the  same  laws,  weights, 
measures,  money,  the  same  magistrates,  coun- 
'  cillors,  and  judges.*  This  statement  is  evi- 
dently quite  consistent  with  the  supposition 
that  the  individual  states  of  the  League  were, 
nevertheless,  allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws, 
magistrates,  and  political  institutions  of  every 
kind ;  and  as  it  is  notorious  that  this  was  the 
case  with  regard  to  some  of  the  things  which 
Polybiud  enumerates,t  it  was  most  probably  so 
as  to  all  the  rest.  Yet  this  passage  seems 
mainly  to  have  impressed  some  modern  writers 
with  the  belief  that  the  League  interfered  to  as- 
similate thelnstitutions  of  all  the  states  incor- 
porated in  it  to  its  own  ;  but  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  authority  to  support  this  conclusion. 
It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  democratical 
institutions,  under  various  forms  and  modifica- 
tions, were  established  throughout  the  League, 
not  excluding,  but  still  less  enforcing,  the  in- 
fluence of  property.}:  But  this  kind  of  uniform- 
ity might  well  arise  without  any  direct  inter- 
position ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  every 
Greek  city  there  was  a  powerAil  democratical 
party,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  triumph  of  demo- 
cratical principles  was  sure,  in  every  instance, 
either  to  precede  or  to  follow  the  union  with 
the  League. 

Aratus  himself  was  raised  by  this  transac- 
tion to  the  highest  degree  of  reputation  and 
popularity  among  the  Acheeans,  and  established 
an  indefeasible  claim  to  their  gratitude ;  and  the 
modesty  with  which  he  submitted  to  their  laws, 
and  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  their  cavalry, 
Whether  calculated  or  not,  was  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  strengthen  his  influence  over  them.  A 
supply  of  five-and-twenty  talents,  which  about 
this  time  he  received  from  Ptolemy,  whilfe  it 
proved  the  value  which  the  king  attached  to 
his  friendship,  enabled  him  to  relieve  some  of 
his  poorer  fellow-citizens,  and  thus  to  secure 
their  afl^ections  in  favour  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. It  may  also  have  suggested  to  him  the 
possibility  of  a  remedy  for  the  disorders  with 
which  the  pretensions  of  the  restored  exiles 
continued  to  threaten  the  city.  He  resolved  to 
sail  to  Alexandria,  and  to  solicit  a  larger  dona- 
tion, which  might  afford  the  means  of  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  without  a  sacrifice  from  either 
party.  He  had  not  neglected  to  cultivate  the 
favour  of  his  royal  benefactor  by  such  returns 
as  he  was  able  to  make  for  his  bounty  ;  and  it 
happened  to  have  been  in  his  power  to  gratify 
one  of  Ptolemy's  tastes  at  little  cost.  The 
Sicyonian  school  of  painting  was  at  this  time 
still  celebrated  in  Greece,  not  only  for  eminent 
artists,  but  as  having  more  than  any  other  pre- 
served the  purity  of  the  ancient  style.  Even 
the  great  Apelles  had  thought  it  essential  to  his 
reputation,  if  not  to  the  cultivation  of  his  art, 


indepondesM  of  the  particular  states.  ITelwin^  (p.  237), 
Flathe  (li.,  p.  150),  Droyscn  (ii.,  p.  463),  aad  C.  K.  Her- 
mann {Lehiueh  der  Stoats  Alt.^  ^  186,  apparently  slraining 
the  sense  of  iroXirc/av  in  Polyb.,  ir.,  1,  7),  adopt  the  oj^X)- 
■ite  Tiew,  though  with  manifold  discrepancies. 

•  ii.,  3i,  10. 

t  For  instance,  as  has  been  shown  \tj  Tittmann  and 
Schom,  the  i^xovrt^  and  voniffftaTa* 

t  As  Droysen  is  inclined  to  helieve  (ii.,  p.  403). 


to  take  some  lessons  from  the  Sieyoman  mas- 
ters. During  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants,  the 
school  had  produced  many  valuable  works,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  tributes  of  flattery  to  the 
ruler  of  the  day ;  and  one  of  these  was  so  beau- 
tiful, that  ATatus  was  induced  to  exempt  it  from 
the  general  destruction  to  which  he  doomed  all 
such  memorials  of  the  public  dishonour.  It 
was  the  strongest  proof  h^  could  give  of  his 
discerning  love  for  the  art ;  and  his  good  taste 
enabled  him  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities presented  to  him  by  his  position  to 
enrich  Ptolemy's  gallery  with  a  number  of 
choice  masterpieces. 

His  voyage  to  Alexandria  was  not  accom- 
plished without  many  personal  risks  and  hard- 
ships.   His  vessel  was  driven  by  a  gale  on  the 
coast  of  Hydrea,*  where  it  was  seized  by  an 
officer  who  commanded  there  for  Antigonus, 
while  he  concealed  himself,  with  a  sin^e  friend, 
in  a  wood.    It  was  afterward  a  Roman  vessel 
which,  chancing  to  touch  there,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  escape.    It  was  bound  for  Syria ; 
but  Aratus,  it  seems,  did  not  think  himself  safe 
in  the  dominions  of  Antiochus,  and  prevailed 
on  the  master  to  land  him  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
where  he  had  still  to  wait  long  before  he  could 
find  a  passage  to  Egypt.    These  perilous  ad- 
ventures, encountered  for  so  noble  an  object, 
might  plead  with  Ptolemy  in  his  behalf.     It  is 
certain  that  his  presence  confirmed  the  favour- 
able impressions  which  had  been  made  on  the 
king  by  their  correspondence ;  and  the  result 
of  his  visit  was  a  subsidy  of  150  talents,  forty 
of  which  he  immediately  carried  home  with 
him ;  the  rest  was  transmitted  in  successive 
payments.    With  this  sum  he  was  able  to  sat- 
isfy every  claim  to  the  confiscated  property,  for 
which  one  of  the  parties  in  each  case  was 
easily  induced  to  accept  a  pecuniary  equivalent 
But  still,  the  settlement  of  so  many  controver- 
sies, many  of  which  must  have  been  rendered 
very  intricate  by  lapse  of  time  and  perplexity 
of  titles,  must  have  been  a  most  laborious  and 
diflicult  work.      The  people  testified  the  un- 
limited confidence  which  they  reposed  in  Ara- 
tus when  they  created  him  sole  arbitrator  with 
full  power.    He,  on  the  other  hand,  to  place  his 
moderation  and  disinterestedness  beyond  sus- 
picion,  declined    this   invidious   honour,  and 
caused  fifteen  other  citizens  to  be  joined  with 
him  in  the  commission.    The  arrangement  was 
at  last  effected  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
have  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  to  have 
healed  every  breach.    The  services  of  Aratns 
were  acknowledged  by.  the  people  with   public 
honours,  and  by  the  exiles  with  a  bronze  Btatoe, 
which  bore  an  inscription  expressive  of  their 
admiration  for  his  courage  and  justice,  and  of 
their  gratitude  to  the  deliverer,  who  had  re- 
stored them  to  their  homes,  and  had  bestowed 
equality  of  rights  and  orderly  government  on  his 
country.!    The  fam^  of  this  peaceful  achicTe- 


*  pint.,  Ar.,  18,  rJjs  ^Aiptag.  Droysen  (ii..  312,  21S> 
corrects  'Avfpov.  Bat  the  emendation  which  I  have  res- 
tared  to  assume  in  the  text,  *l[fpfaSf  not  only  comits  raerh 
closer  to  the  corrupt  reading:,  but  mgnet  better  -with  tbe 
whole  leries  of  Platarch's  uanrntire.  Aratne  eailet]  frrtt 
Methone  in  Mcnenia,  doubled  Cape  Malea,  and  thf«.  be- 
intj  unable  to  keep  his  course  to  the  southeast,  Tttptt^z^-^ss- 
vo(  ;idX(;  ^tf^nro  rq;  'Xf^fitn^'  A  glance  at  the  matp  »e«is« 
safliciflnt  to  show  that  tnis  description  cannot  suit  An  jr«. 

t  "Ort  itarpi^i  rq  egi  ^aiitov*  laov,  &ciav  r*  &vatrm  rt-i«- 
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ment  has  been  still  more  widely  spread^  and 
fixed  in  a  monument  more  durable  tkan  brass, 
by  the  pen  of  Cicero,  who,  having  learned  the 
value  of  such  men  by  bitter  experience,  amid 
the  death-struggles  of  Roman  liberty,  extols 
the  conduct  of  Aratus  with  the  equivocal  eulo- 
gy, which,  however,  he  meant  for  the  highest, 
that  so  great  a  man  deserved  to  have  been  bom 
a  Roman.*  The  right  of  Aratus  to  such  praise 
has,  indeed,  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that 
in  this  instance  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
purest  patriotism  exactly  coincided  with  that 
which  he  would  have  pursued  if  he  had  aimed 
at  nothing  but  the  promotion  of  his  own  influ- 
ence and  reputation. t  It  might  be  enough  to 
say  that  Cicero  was  praising  the  statesman ; 
but,  in  an  age  when  most  men  found  it  easier 
to  rise  to  power  through  wrong  and  violence, 
there  was  surely  no  small  merit  in  the  choice 
of  right  means,  even  for  a  like  end  ;  nor  will  it 
follow  that  Aratus  was  not  in  earnest  with  his 
patriotism,  because,  as  we  shall  find,  he  was 
not  always  capable  of  sacrificing  his  personal 
ambition  to  the  public  good. 

The  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  Antigonus 
may  be  collected  from  the  foregoing  narrative. 
He  had  been  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
king^s  officer,  and  his  vessel  had  been  seized  as 
an  enemy's  property.     Yet,  after  his  return 
from  Epypt,  Antigonus  affected  to  court  his 
friendship,  not  with  any  hope  or  desire  of  gain- 
ing it,  but  to  throw  suspicion  on  Aratus,  and 
particularly  to   awaken    Ptolemy's  jealousy. 
From  Corinth,  where  it  seems  he  had  taken  up 
his  residence  for  a  time,  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  League,  he  occasionally  sent  some  little 
presents  to  Aratus ;  and  at  table,  when  guests 
were  present  who  would  be  sure  to  report  his 
vrords,  he  professed  to  admire  the  young  man's 
discernment,  who  had  detected  the  weakness 
wrhich  was  covered  from  ordinary  eyes  by  the 
theatrical  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Egyptian 
court,  and  had  now  thrown  himself  without  re- 
serve into  the  arms  of  a  more  trustworthy  ally. 
Xhe  artifice  appears  to  have  produced  no  effect 
at  Sicyon ;  but  it  succeeded  so  far  as  to  inspire 
l*tolemy  with  a^  temporary  distrust  of  Aratus. 
Antigonus  himself  can  hardly  have  expected 
any  very  important  results  from  it ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  at  this  time  endeavouring 
to  accomplish  his  main  end  in  a  very  difi!erent 
manner ;  for  it  is  to  this  period  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  refer  a  treaty,  which  is  more  than 
once  mentioned  by  Polybiu3,t  though  unfortu- 
nately without  a  date,  concluded  between  An- 
tij^onus  and  the  ifitolians,  with  a  view  to  the 
disnnemberment  of  the  Achsan  League.     It 
was  not  before  the  accession  of  Sicyon  that  the 
l^^igiie  could  have  appeared  so  formidable  as 
to  give  occasion  to  such  a  compact ;  nor  do  we 
find  any  earlier  trace  of  hostility  between  ^Eto- 
113    and  the  League.     The  .^EtoHans  had,  in- 
deed, as  we  have  seen,  made  an  attempt  on 
Sicyon ;   and  this,  when  Sicyon  had  become 

f/tx*^'       ^Iq'm  A.r.,  14.    One  might,  perhaps,  have  expected 
L  joor^  dietiact  reference  to  the  recent  transaction. 

•f  iMerleker  (Gesehichte  du  ^toliseh-Achaisehen  Bun- 
^^^^ft^fsffn  Kriere$t  p.  14).  He  seems  to  think  tme  mae- 
gj^zxiicy  reqnirea  that  Aratns  should  have  exposed  himself 

£|]  0  x-isk  of  popular  odium  and  suspicion,  instead  of  adopt- 
'  ^(&  expedient  by  which  he  averted  it  both  from  himself 
55  «*tl»«"*  *  "•»  43»  9;  45,  I ;  ix.,  34,  «. 


Achaean,  might  have  involved  them  in  a  war 
with  the  body  in  which  it  was  incorporated. 
They  are  said  to  have  made  the  first  advances 
to  Antigonus,  probably  in  the  interval  between 
the  revolution  at  Sicyon  and  the  year  in  which 
Aratus  was  for  the  first  time  raised  to  the  su- 
preme command.  It  was  in  246,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  first  filled  the  of- 
fice of  General  of  the  League ;  and  all  his  mili- 
tary operations  in  this  year,  of  which  there 
remains  any  record,  were  directed  against  the 
iEtolians.  The  accounts  left  to  us  of  these  op- 
erations are  very  scanty  and  unconnected.  It 
is  only  related  that  he  ravaged  the  territory  of 
Calydon  and  the  Ozolian  Ix^cris,  which  at  this 
time  belonged  to  the  ^Etolians,  and  that  he 
marched  into  Boeotia,  with  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  to  succour  the  Boeotians,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  the  League  against  the  same 
common  enemy.  But  this  beginning  of  his 
military  career  was  a  little  ominous,  for  he  ar- 
rived too  late :  the  Boeotians  had  been  defeat- 
ed at  Chaeronca,  and  had  lost  1000  men,  and 
the  Boeotarch  Abiocritus.*  They  immediately 
abandoned  the  League,  and  attached  them- 
selves to  the  ^tolians  ;  and  their  public  spirit 
was  so  broken  by  this  disaster  that  they  could 
hardly  ever  be  again  roused  to  take  any  part  in 
the  afi^airs  of  Greece,  t  How  far  this  Boeotian 
alliance  was  designed  by  Aratus  to  counter- 
balance that  of  Antigonus  with  the  iGtolians 
can  only  be  surmised.  But  there  is  one  infer- 
ence which  may  be  drawn  from  bis  campaign 
in  Northern  Greece  that  may  serve  to  remove 
a  seeming  difficulty.  Even  if  Antigonus  was 
not  at  this  time  engaged  by  treaty  to  co-operate 
with  the  iEtolians,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
he  should  have  taken  no  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Achiean  forces  from  their  country. 
But  the  movements  of  Aratus  indicate  that  An- 
tigonus was  not  at  this  time  in  possession  of 
Corinth.  The  Isthmus  was  evidently  open,  and 
this  agrees  with  what  we  learn  from  other  a6- 
counts  of  the  state  of  things  there. 

The  possession  of  Corinth  had  always  been 
regarded  by  the  Macedonian  princes  as  an  ob- 
ject of  the  highest  importance  with  a  view  to 
the  command  of  Peloponnesus.  Antigonus — 
probably  when  he  set  out  on  his  unsuccesstiil 
expedition  against  Ptolemy  Ceraunus— had  in- 
trusted it  to  his  half-brother  Craterus,  the  son 
of  Alexander's  general  of  the  same  name,  and 
of  Antipater's  daughter  Phila.  But  Craterus 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  reverses 
of  Antigonus  to  treat  the  place  as  his  own,  and, 
it  appears,  kept  it  in  his  hands  until  his  death.t 
Yet  his  relations  to  Antigonus  were  not  always 
avowedly  hostile ;  as  may  be  collected  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  last  war  with  Pyrrhus  the 
Macedonian  general  Ameinias  is  described  as 
bringing  succours  to  Sparta  firom  Corinth.    But 

*  Plut.,  Ar.,  16.  Compare  Polyb.,  xx.,  4,  who  lays  the 
blame  on  the  Bowtiana.  t  Polyb.,  xx. 

t  So  Schom  infers  (p.  18),  partly  from  the  fact  that 
TrGe7en  is  described  as  held  br  a  garrison  of  Craterus 
(Frontin.,  iii.,  0,  7).  and  partly  from  the  natural  supposi- 
tion that  Alexander's  power  was  inherited  from  his  father. 
Droysen,  however  (ii.,  p.  S16),  believes  that  Alexander  first 
TSToUed  from  iflitigonus.  He  seems  to  think  that  this  may 
be  inferred  from  Plutarch,  De  Frat.  Amore,  15,  where, 
however,  Craterus  it  only  mentioned  as  having  served  his 
brother  in  an  inferior  station.  The  passage  contains  not  ■ 
word  about  liis  fidelity ;  nor  was  ^his  necessary  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  illustrauon. 
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it  does  not  follow  that  Antigonus  had  recover- 
ed possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the  sequel 
clearly  indicates  that  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case ;  for  Craterus,  on  his  death,  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  pladC  by  his 
son  Alexander,  who  was  likewise  independent, 
though  he  may  have  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  his  royal  kinsman,  and  even  have  profes- 
sed obedience  to  his  authority,  ^ith  no  more 
real  submission  than  many  a  feudal  vassal  or 
Turkish  pacha,  absolute  master  of  his  province, 
has  yielded  to  his  nominal  sovereign,  while  he 
retained  the  style  of  a  subject,  and  performed 
acts  of  outward  homage.  Accordingly,  we  have 
seen  Antigonus  at  Corinth,  carrying  on  hi3  in- 
trigues against  Aratus ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  Aratus  at  first  regarded  Alexander  as  his 
enemy,  and  had  formed  the  project  of  wresting 
Corinth  from  him,  but  that  he  was  diverted  from 
Uiis  design  by  Alexander's  voluntary  accession 
to  the  League,*  by  which  he  must  have  openly 
renounced  all  connexion  with  Antigonus.  It 
was  apparently  this  alliance  with  Alexander 
that  enabled  Aratus  to  execute  the  operations 
which  have  been  related  so  boldly  and  safely. 
Alexander  died  soon  after,  as  it  was  believ- 
ed, of  poison,  administered  to  him  through  the 
contrivance  of  Antigonus  if  and  certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  character  of  Antigonus  to  re- 
pel this  suspicion,  and  much  in  his  subsequent 
proceedings  to  suggest  or  confirm  it.  Alex- 
ander's widow,  Nicea,  retsuned  possession  of 
the  fortress ;  and  Antigonus  at  once  sent  his 
son  Demetrius,  though  it  seems  he  had  already 
married  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  as  a  suiter  for  her  hand.  The  difier- 
ence  of  their  ages — for  she  was  somewhat 
past  her  prime — ^rendered  her,  perhaps,  the 
more  open  to  the  illusions  of  female  vanity,  t 
She  accepted  the  young  prince's  dazzling  offers, 
and  Antigonus  himself  came  to  Corinth  to  cel- 
ebrate their  nuptials  with  royal  splendour. 
She  was,  however,  prudent  enough  to  retain 
possession  of  the  citadeL  We  are  not  inform- 
ed whether  it  was  the  subject  of  any  stipula- 
tion in  the  marriage  contract ;  but  no  wish  was 
expressed  by  Antigonus  that  could  awaken  her 
suspicions.  All  cares  of  state  seemed  to  have 
been  banished  from  the^ind  of  the  delighted 
father,  who  was  only  intent  on  providing  a  suc- 
cession of  entertainments  for  the  object  of  his 
son's  choice.  A  musical  performance  was  to 
take  place  in  the  theatre,  which  Nicaea  con- 
sented to  grace  with  her  presence.  She  was 
conveyed  with  royal  state  in  a  sumptuous  lit- 
ter, accompanied  by  Antigonus  himself  But 
at  the  point  where  the  road  turned  off  towards 
the  gate  of  the  citadel,  he  quitted  the  train  and 
hastened  up  to  the  fortress,  which  he  found 
carelessly  guarded ;  a  great  part  of  the  garri- 
son was  among  the  spectators  below.  He 
gained  admittance — it  appears  without  a  strug- 
gle— for  a  force  sufficient  to  secure  possession 
of  the  place. ^    He  is  said  to  have  displayed 

*  Pint.,  Ar.,  18. 

t  Niebuhr,  Kl.  Schr.,  p.  S56,  mj»  that  Nicca  was  sus- 
pected of  haTing  poisoned  her  husband  ;  but,  as  he  quotes 
ne  authority,  it  seems  nearly  certain  that  for  once  his  mem- 
ory  must  have  betrayed  him,  as  Plutarch  (Ar-t  17)  distinct- 
ly relates  that  the  suspicion  fell  on  A&tigonDs. 

t  Her  passion  for  the  philosopher-poet  Euphorion  (Sni- 
das,  Bhi^pluv)  indicates  the  warmth  of  her  temperament. 

♦  Plut.,  Ar.,  17.  PolTsm.,  It.,  6, 1.  Droysen  (ii.,  p.  871) 
treats  this  story  as  so  little  trustworthy,  that  nothing  can 


immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of  this  despicable 
stratagem,  and  to  have  celebrated  it  with  rev- 
elry ifi  becoming  his  age  and  station.  The 
marriage,  it  may  easily  be  supposed,  was  bro- 
ken off;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Nicsa. 

If  Aratus  had  been  led  to  conceive  the  thought 
of  an  attempt  upon  Corinth  while  it  was  1^ 
by  Alexander,  there  was  now  much  stronger 
motives  to  urge  him  to  the  undertaking.    But 
he  could  har£y  hope  or  wish  to  carry  it  into 
execution  until  he  was  again  in  office;  and, 
according  to  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Aehs- 
an  Constitution,  the  supreme  magistracy  could 
not  be  held  by  the  same  person  for  two  sne- 
cessive  years.    At  the  end  of  the  prescribed 
interval  he  was  re-elected,  and  the  oppoito- 
liity  for  which  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch 
soon  presented  itself.    Three  brothers,  Syriaa 
Greeks,  had  pilfered  firom  the  royal  treasure  il 
Corinth,  and  one  of  them,  named  Erginus,  came 
to  Sicyon  firom  time  to  time  to  exchange  their 
plunder  at  the  house  of  a  banker  well  known 
to  Aratus.    Through  this  channel  Aratus  lear&- 
ed  that  there  was  an  accessible  point  in  the 
wall  of  the  citadel ;  and  Erginus,  having  en- 
gaged the  concurrence  of  a  fourth  brother  who 
served  in  the  garrison,  undertook  to  conduct 
Aratus  to  the  place  where  the  i^all  was  do 
more  than  fifteen  feet  high.     The  brothers  de- 
manded a  large  reward.     Sixty  talents  were  to 
be  deposited  with  the  banker,  to  be  paid  to  them 
in  the  event  of  success ;  and  even  in  the  case 
of  failure,  if  they  escaped,  each  was  to  receive 
a  house  and  a  talent.    Aratus  could  not  imme- 
diately raise  so  large  a  sum,  and  was  forced  to 
pledge  his  plate  and  his  wife*s  ornaments,  pur- 
chasing, as  Plutarch  observes,  the  phvUe^  of 
a  perilous  adventure  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try, at  a  price  which  it  would  have  been  ac- 
counted magnanimous  to  reject  if  it  had  been 
olfered  as  a  bribe.    When  the  time  came  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  attempt,  leaving  the 
main  body  of  his  forces  under  arms,  he  proceed- 
ed with  400  men,  few  of  whom  were  in  the 
secret,  towards  Corinth.    As  they  approached 
the  wall,  the  light  of  the  full  moon,  which  would 
have  rendered  concealment  almost  impossible, 
was  intercepted  by  clouds  which  rose  from  the 
sea.    Sever^  other  propitious  circumstances 
contributed  to  his  success,   though  he  My 
earned  it  by  his  courage.    Erginus,  with  seven 
others,  disguised  as  wayfarers,  gained  entrance 
at  a  gate  and  overpowered  the  guard,  white 
Aratus,  with  only  a  hundred  of  his  men,  scaied 

bo  safely  collected  from  it  beyond  the  fact  tbat  Antipoaoi  iw 
covered  possession  of  Corinth.    But  we  can  haitUy  ^ 
suspectix^  that,  in  this  severe  cnticiam,  the  ezcellest  so- 
thor  has  been  unconsciously  biased  by  a  wish  to  ssve  thi 
credit  of  Gonatas,  whom  he  represents  as  an  almoit  fsn^ 
less  model  of  a  philosophic  king.    He  observes  that  it  «•* 
surely  no  extraordinary  treacMry  in  Antigonus  to  nnw» 
the  possession  of  Corinth,  which  he  had  lost  throu{||h  A\cx- 
ander's  repeated  disloyalty,    fiut  this  in  not  at  all  U«  qs**" 
tion  which  affects  the  character  of  Antigonus.     llis  p«B' 
is,  whether  he  compassed  his  end  fsirly,  or  by  mem  of  s 
dishonourable  trick.    That  the  latter  was  the  case  then  tt 
no  reason  to  doubt.     Tt  is  surely  contrary  to  all  rolf*  ^ 
sound  criticism  to  reject  the  whole  body  of  the  nsirsii" 
because  there  is  one  circumstance  in  it — the  precise  mod* 
in  which  Antigonus  seized  the  citadel — obscurely  Te)a^; 
DroTsen,  indeed,  intimates  that  he  perceives  many  otber  d'K 
ficulties,  but  does  not  specify  them.    A«  to  the  chsartrr  ^ 
Antigonus,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  if  he  was  tbe  F*- 
tron  of  Zeno— a  connexion  so  useful  tfr  his  repntatieB  i^ 
he  might  well  regret  the  philosopher's  desitb  (Diog.  Lssrt-i 
vii.,  15)— he  was  no  less  the  protector  of  s-ach 
the  Elean  Aristotimiu. 
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the  wall,  and  adyanoed  towards  the  citadel 
with  the  scaling-ladderB,  ordering  the  rest  to 
follow.  Bat  on  his  way  through  the  town  he 
fell  in  with  a  patrol,  one  of  whom  escaped,  and 
soon  raised  a  general  alarm. 

Antigdnus  had  intrusted  the  place  to  three 
generate.    The  eommand  of  the  Acrocorinthus 
he  had  assigned  to  Perseus,  who  had  been  the 
preceptor  of  his  son  Halcyoneus,  but  seems  to 
bare  had  no  better  title  to  his  confidence  than 
that  he  had  been  educated  by  Zeno,  to  whom 
he  at  first  belonged  as  a  slaye,  and  whose  ten- 
ets he  afterward  professed  to  expound.    The 
choice  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  a  very 
hq>py  one,  even  if  philosophy  had  been  a  suf- 
ficient qualification  for  such  a  post ;  for  Per- 
saeus  is  said- to  have  coupled  loose  habits  with 
his  rigid  doctrines.*    His  military  science  was, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  no  less  purely  theo- 
retical, though  it  does  not  appear  whether  Ara- 
tus  derived  any  advantage  from  his  incapacity. 
Arohelaus  commanded  the  bulk  of  the  forces 
in  the  lower  town,  where  the  third  general, 
Theophrastus,  seems  to  have  held  some  post 
under  him.    Aratua — again  favoured  l^  the 
moon,  which  broke  through  the  clouds  as  he 
was  entangled  in  the  most  intricate  part  of  the 
ascent — ^reached  the  wall  of  the  citadel  safely, 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  a  hard  combat  with 
the  garrison.    As  soon,  as  the  alarm  was  rais- 
ed, Archelaus,  finding  that  the  citadel  was  at- 
tacked, hastened  with  all  his  forces  in  that  di- 
rection.   But  he  chanced  to  light  on  the  300 
Acheans,  who,  unable  to  find  the  track  of  their 
comrades,  had  cowered  behind  a  projection  of 
the  rock.    They  now  sprang  out  as  from  an 
ambuscade,  and  completely  routed  and  disper- 
aed  his  troops.    But  they  were  recalled  from 
the  pursuit  by  Erginus  to  the  succour  of  Arsr 
tiis,  and  their  arrival  decided  the  struggle.    By 
sunrise  he  was  in  possession  of  the  fortress, 
and  the  forces  which  had  foUowed  him  from 
Sicyon,  making  their  appearance  at  the  same 
time,  were  joyfully  admitted  into  the  lower 
town  by  the  Corinthians,  who  helped  to  cap- 
ture the  royal  soldiers.    Archelaus  himself 
•  was  taken,  but  was  afterward  released  by  Ara- 
tns.    Theophrastus  refused  to  abandon  his 
poet,  and  was  put  to  death.    The  philosopher 
made  his  escape  during  the  combat,  and  fled 
to  Cenchreae.    He  returned,  it  seems,  to  the 
government  of  his  school ;  but  he  used  to  ad- 
mit that  Aratus  had  taught  him  to  question  the 
truth  of  his  master's  dogma:  that  the  wise  man 
is  the  only  general. 

When  order  was  restored,  and  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  theatre,  Aratus  came  down  to 
address  them.  There  was  a  difiTerenoe  of  opin- 
ion among  the  ancients  as  to  his  powen  of  ora> 
tory ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that,  when  he  stood  on  the  stage,  vis- 
ibly jaded  by  the  fatigues  of  the  night,  and 
vrtaiid,  resting  on  his  spear,  until  the  applause 
of  the  spectators  had  subsided,  his  silence  was 
more  eloquent  than  the  speech  which  followed. 
Since  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  the  Corinthians 
had  never  been  in  possession  of  the  keys  of 

*  An  txtnct  from  on«  of  bit  works  givon  br  AtheiiBut 
Csiii.,  86).  with  tho  illuvtntioa  then  siwjoi&ed,  laaj  terro 
•o  show  how  ho  raoondled  his  principle  with  his  pno- 
Si«o.  Tho  story  in  Diog.  Laert.,  vii.,  86,  indicates  that 
AntifOBOS  himself  did  not  give  him  credit  for  sach  rigid 
stoicism  as  is  attribated  to  him  bj  Dnyen  (iii,  p.  S7S). 
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their  own  city.  These  Aratus  now  restored  to 
them ;  and  he  easily  persuaded  them  to  enter 
into  the  Achsan  League,  to  which  alone  they 
could  look  for  protection.  Tha  Acheans,  how- 
ever, continued  to  odiupy  the  citadel,  wheror 
they  kept  a  garrison  of  400  heavy-armed,  and 
a  pack  of  fifty  hounds,  and  as  many  huntsmen ; 
a  oonmion  precaution,  it  seems,  against  sur- 
prise. 

This  great  acquisition  opened  an  almost 
boundless  prospect  of  farther  conquests.  One ' 
of  its  first  fruits  was  the  surrender  of  Lech»- 
um,  where  a  royal  squadron  of  five-and-twenty 
galleys  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
Aratus  was  not  slow  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage. Megara,  Trcezen,  and  Epidaurus  joined 
the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year ; 
and  he  crowned  his  achievements  by  an  expe- 
dition to  Attica,  in  the  course  of  which  he  rav- 
aged SaUunis  before  the  eyes  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison.  He  had  probably  hoped  that  the 
Athenians  would  declare  themselves  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and,  though  they  did  not  stir,  he  released 
all  his  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom,  in 
the  hope  of  preserving  their  good  will  for  some 
future  occasion.  Another  measure,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  League  at  his  suggestion,  indi- 
cates less  self-confidence  than  might  have  been 
expected  after  such  a  series  of  success.  He 
induced  it  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  by  which  the  king  was  declared 
commander-in-chief  of  all  )ts  forces,  both  on 
land  and  sea.  The  Acheans,  however,  had  no 
reason  to  fear  any  encroachment  on  their  inde- 
pendence from  so  remote  an  ally;  and  they 
might  think  the  title  which  they  conferred  on 
him,  though  it  appeared  to  detract  a  little  from 
their  national  honour,  not  too  high  a  price  for 
the  substantial  benefit  which  they  might  derive 
from  his  subsidies  and  fleets  in  the  struggle 
which  they  had  to  expect  with  Antigonus.  %e 
event  seems  to  have  proved  that,  with  regard 
to  Ptolemy,  they  had  as  little  ground  for  hope 
as  for  fear.  He  was  neither  formidable  as  a 
protector,  nor  usefhl  as  an  ally.  But  the  hon- 
our ofthe  Acheans  was  less  endangered  by  his 
friendship  than  that  of  Aratus  himself,  who  ac- 
cepted a  yearly  pension  of  six  talents  finom  his 
royal  patron. 

To  liberate  the  Peloponnesian  cities  firom 
their  tyrants,  and  to  incorporate  them  with  the 
League,  continued  to  be  the  great  object  of  his 
policy ;  and  Argos,  as  well  on  account  of  its 
position  and  importance,  as  of  his  own  personal 
connexion  with  it,  excited  an  interest  in  him 
little  short  of  that  which  he  had  felt  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  native  city.  AristippuS,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Pjrrrfaus,  was,  it  may  be  aiip- 
poaed,  established  m  the  government  under 
Macedonian  protection,  had  been  succeeded  by 
Aristomachus,  probably  his  son.  If  he  was  al- 
ready master  of  Argos  when  Aratus  delivered 
Sicyon,  he  had  since  become  more  vigilant  and 
suspicious ;  for  he  had  prohibited  the  possession 
of  arms  to  the  citizens  under  severe  penalties.  \ 
Nevertheless,  Aratus  found  means  both  to  set 
a  conspiracy  on  foot  against  him  in  Argos,  and 
to  supply  the  conspirators  with  weapons.  A 
quarrel  which  arose  among  them  led  to  the  dia* 
closure  of  the  plot,  and  probably  saved  the  ty- 
rant*8  life.  It  must  be  observed  that  Aristom- 
achus was  not  at  war  with  the  League.    It  waa 
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simpi  J  aa  a  tyrant  that  he  was  marked  ^for  as- 
sassination. Even  the  prineiple  which  had 
long  been  generally  admitted  in  the  Greek  re- 
publics, that,  a  tyrant  was  the  public  enemy  of 
.  all  his  subjects,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  Aratus  in  this  attempt.  Either  he 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  baseness  of  the  deed,  or  he 
had  persuaded  himself  that  a  tyrant  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a  monster,  who  had  forfeited  all 
claims  to  protection  under  the  common  laws  of 
civilized  society.  Some  of  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  this  maxim  soon  became  appaient 
Aristomachus  was  kilted  shortly  after  by  his 
slaves ;  perhaps  not  without  the  privity  of 
Aratus,  though  he  claimed  no  share  in  the  ex- 
ploit ;  but  he  was  quietly  succeeded  by  a  sec^ 
ond  Aristippos,  most  likely  grandson  of  the 
first.  This  man,  Plutarch  obaorves,  exceeded 
his  predecessor  hi  cruelty,  no  doubt  from  the 
same  cause  which  drove  him  to  the  most  pitia^ 
ble  precautions  for  the  security  of  his  person. 
Aratus  hoped  to  find  Aigos  in  eonftision,  and 
the  citizens  ready  to  rise  against  the  tyrannical 
government ;  and  he  immediately  mardied, 
with  as  many  Aehean  troops  as  he  could  col- 
lect at  the  moment,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  But  the  Argi  ves,  cowed,  or  broken 
in  to  the  yoke,  did  not  answer  to  his  appeal,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  only  imme- 
diate result  of  this  expedition  was,  that  it  fur- 
nished Aristippus  with  a  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Achaeans,  which  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  Mantinea;  whether  ac- 
cording to  previous  treaty,  or  a  special  agree- 
ment, is  not  ceitain.  But  neither  Aratus,  nor 
any  one  else,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
League ;  and  judgment  was  given  for  Aristip- 
pos, though  with  a  merely  nominal  mutet. 
Aristippus,  however,  was  now  induced  to  en- 
ter into  alliance  with  Antigonus,  and  openly  to 
dedarehimseiftheenemy  of  the  League;  and 
he  retaliated  on  Aratus  by  several  attempts  at 
assassination,  in  which  he  is^said  to  have  been 
aided  by  the  king.*  Plutarch  attributes  the  es- 
cape of  Aratus  to  his  popularity,  and  contrasts 
his  security  with  the  tyrant's  wretched  anxi- 
ety ;  but,  as  he  had  wilfully  provoked  the  dan- 
ger, he  was  probably  always  on  his  guard 
against  it. 

He  continued  for  many  years  trying  fresh 
expedients,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  end ;  and  once  he  was  very 
nearly  master  of  Aigos.  He  had  scaled  the 
wall  in  the  night  with  a  few  followers,  and  had 
overpowered  the  guard ;  and  the  next  day  he 
kept  his  ground  against  the  tjrrant's  superior 
force,  though  himself  severely  wounded,  until 
the  evening.  But  the  Argives  looked  on— as 
Plutaroh  observes,  probably  in  the  words  of 
Aratus  himself— as  quietiy  and  impartially  as 
if  they  had  been  sitting  as  judges  at  the  Nemean 
games;  and  Aratus  was  so  discouraged  by  their 
apparent  apathy,  being  also  in  want  of  water, 
and  disabled  by  his  wound,  that  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  withdrew ;  white  the  tyrant  thought 
himself  in  such  danger,  that  he  had  made  prep- 
arations for  fli^t.  But  Aristippus,  with  the 
exceptkm  of  his  seoret  machinations  against 
the  life  of  Aratus,  seems  to  have  remamed  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive ;  and  Antigonus  him- 

*  ^S^^t^ws  ^Avriyfrov,  Hut.,  Ar.,  85 ;  perhftpi  only 
ft  wuBitum.  ■rm«— 111  by  Antos  in  \u»  Aatobiqgimplij. 


self,  through  causes  which  are  nowhere  ex- 
plained, took   no   directly  hostile   measures 
against  the  League.to  the  end  of  his  life.    Bat 
it  was  probably  at  his  instigation  that  the 
.£tolians,  in  the  year  S41,  when  Aratus  was  ia 
office  for  the  third  time,  resolved  to  invade  Pel- 
oponnesus.    They  were,  however,  no  doubt 
willing  enough,  without  suchindtementi  to  re- 
taliate on  the  Achaeans  for  the  ravages  which 
Aratus  had  inflicted  on  their  territoiy  in  lus 
first  year  of  oflice.    Otherwise,  it  would  be  a 
littie  surprising  that  they  did  not  wait  for  a 
Macedonian  re-enliMrcement  before  they  took 
the  field.    Time  preparations  were  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  excite  both  attention  and  alarm 
among  the  Acbeans ;  and  the  forces  of  the 
League  did  not  seem  sufficient  for  its  defeoce. 
It  is  on  this  occasion  that  we  firet  have  any 
trastworthy  account  of  its  reilations  with  Spar- 
ta.*   An  alliance  was  already  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  states,  of  what  date  we  know 
not  ;t  periiaps  merely  a  defensive  one,  against 
their  common  enemy  Antigonus,  and  his  allies, 
the  ^tolians.    Aratus  wrote  to  the  ephors  to 
claim  assistance  ;t  and,  from  causes  which  will 
be  hereafter  explain^,  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position at  Sparta,  independent  of  any  appre- 
hension of  danger,  to  oon^ly  with  lus  requisi- 
tion.   The  young  king,  Agis  lY.,  commanded 
the  force  which  was  sent  to  join  the  Acbean 
army.    In  the  council  of  war,  which  was  held 
after  his  arrival,  he  warmly  seconded  the  wish 
which  prevailed  among,  the  Acheans,  to  meet 
the  enemy  at  the  northern  approaches  of  the 
Isthmus.    Aratus  atene,  it  seems,  opposed  this 
plan,  and  wouM  not  consent  to  risk  the  fortunes 
of  the  League,  without  necessity,  on  the  event 
of  a  battie.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  dis- 
closed any  plan  of  operations ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  he  had  formed  one.    But  he  may 
have  foreseen  that  the  JStolians,  if  allowed  to 
enter  the  peninsula,  would  be  betrayed  into 
some  incautious  movement  by  their  eagecoess 
for  plunder ;  and,  as  the  harvest  had  teen  al- 
ready secured,  he  persuaded  himself  that  no 
serious  evil  was  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
inroad.  ^  But  a  less  timid  general  would  scarce- 
ly have  ventured  on  such  a  manoeuvre.    The 
council,  though  none  were  convinced  by  his 
arguments,  yielded  to  his  authority ;  bat  he 
had  to  sustain  a  storm  of  reproach  and  ridieote 
from  his  own  people ;  and  Agis,  surprised  and 
indignant  at  conduct  which  lookea  so  much 
like  pusillanimity,  and,  pexhaps,  considering 
his  presence  as  useless  if  no  batUe  was  to  be 
fou^t,  returned  home.li    The  event,  however, 
seemed  to  justify  the  policy  of  Aratas,  and, 
pei^aps,  gained  him  mere  credit  for  sagacity 
than  he  deserved.     The  .^tolians,  meeting 


*  For  noMM  wUch  will  be  benafter  stated,  I 
ooMider  thaw  which  are  found  i&  Pftoaanfu  (ii.,  8, 5 ;  vxL, 
7,  S)  in  thftt  light. 

t  Lncns  (p.  o4)  mod  DingrMn  (ii«t  p.  tOI)  imngina  that  it 
was  a  nsnlt  of  the  defeat  which,  on  the  anthority  of  Pan- 
nnias,  ih»j  believe  Afifis  to  have  ■nflfered  at  Petlttne  ;  aad 
Droyaen  adde,  that  it  was  perhaps  conohided  thiov^lk.  EjejT' 
tian  medimkioii ;  which  is,  of  eonne,  as  onoeitaia  aw  aM  the 
lest. 

t  Pint.,  Agte^IS.  k  Ilrid.,  \i. 

I  Aratna  aeeas  to  haw  lelated  ia  his  Meaioira  that  he 
dismissed  his  alliee;  and  Drojsen  (ii.,  p.  S91}  thinks  li« 
seeminf  ly  strange  ooodact  may  be  explauied  b^  him  appn- 
heuioa  of  the  revolutionary  principles  prevniliii«^  in  tbi^ 
SpsTtaa  amy.  But  it  eeems  easier  to  conceive  ^utt  Ap 
had  fint  requested  leave  to  withdiaw. 
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with  no  pesistanoe  at  the  Isthmtis,  marched 
into  Achaia.  Having  traTeraed  the  territory 
(»f  Sicyon,  they  fell  upon  the  little  town  of  Pel- 
lene,  which  was  qaite  unprepared  for  defence, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  it  at  the  first 
assault.  But  while  they  were  engaged  in  plun- 
,der»an  alarm  was  given  that  the  Achean  army 
was  approaching,  and  before  the  greater  part 
had  returned  to  their  ranks,  they  were  attacked 
by  Aratus,  who  easily  routed  them,  and  pursued 
them  into  the  town.  They  lost  700  men,  and 
^hastily  retraced  their  steps  homeward.  Antig- 
oDus  was  so  little  able  to  support  his  allies,  that, 
after  this  failure,  he  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
Achvans,  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  life ; 
though  Aratus  did  not  scruple  to  violate  it  by 
an  attempt  to  surprise  Pireus,  the  obloquy  of 
which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  shift  upon  the 
Syrian  Erginus,  who  was  notoriously  but  his 
instrument. 

The  death  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  which  hap- 
pened in  239,  produced  a  change  in  the  state 
of  affairs,  which  seemed  at  first  highly  favoura- 
ble to  the  interests  of  the  League,  as  the  Ache- 
ans  were  now  freed  from  danger  both  on  the 
side  of  iEtolia  and  of  Macedonia,  and  were  left 
at  liberty  to  gain  ground  in  Peloponnesus,  hav- 
ing notMng  to  apprehend  from  without,  except 
the  influence  of  Macedonian  gold.    Antigonus 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Donetrius  II.,  who 
seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  ambition 
and  his  policy,  if  not  lus  enexgy  and  his  talents ; 
for  the  accounts  remaining  of  his  reigil  are  so 
scanty,  that  they  have  suggested  entirely  oppo- 
site views  of  his  character  and  capacity  to  dif- 
ferent observers.    In  fact,  the  only  transactions 
in  which  we  know  him  to  haVe  been  personally 
engaged,  during  the  period  of  ten  years  for 
which  he  occupied  the  throne,  are  an  expedi- 
tion into  Greece,  which  was,  at  least,  partially 
successful,  and  a  war  with  the  Dardanians,  in 
which  he  was  defeated,  and  perhaps  lost  his 
life.*    This  certainly  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  a  very  able  or  enterprising  prince ;  but,  un- 
less we  knew  much  more  than  we  do,  both  of 
the  difficulties  which  he  may  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  and  of  the  extent  of  his  success,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  pronounce  any  judgment  on 
him.    It  is  highly  probable,  though  there  is  no 
distinct  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  Dardani- 
ans, and  perhaps  some  other  barbarian  tribes, 
disquietea  his  northeiB  frontier  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reigp.    Yet,  soon  after  he  came  to 
the  throne,  he  involved  himself  in  a  war  with 
the  iEtolians,  at  the  same  time  that  he  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  Syrian  court.    Alexander  of 
EpiruB  died,  leaving  two  sons,  Pyrrhus  and 
Ptolemeus,  and  a  daughter,  Phthia,  to  the  care 
of  his  widow  Olympias,  who  governed  the  king- 
dom for  some  years  as  regent.    On  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  the  .£toliaus  seem  to  have  at- 
tempted to  wrest  fromherthat  portion  of  Acar- 
nania  which  they  had  ceded  to  her  deceased 
hueband.  Olymnias  soujght  protection  from  De- 
metrius, and  induced  him  to  accept  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  though  his  queen  Stratonide  was 
■till  living,  and,  as  he  most  have  foreseen,  not 
of  a  character  to  brook  such  an  inoralt.    She  in- 
dignanUy  withdrew  t^  the  court  of  her  nephew, 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  endeavoured  to  engage 


*  TnHog,  Trof .,  zxTiii. 
it  tt  DamUiiiB  fuMOB ;  qpo 
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him  in  a  war  with  her  husband.*  The  name 
of  Demetrius,  however,  did  not  deter  the  i£to- 
lians  from  the  prosecution  of  their  design,  and 
it  seems  that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  other  enemies  to  lend  any  effectual  assist- 
ance to  his  mother-in-law.  But  the  Acamani- 
ans  themselves  were  strongly  averse  to  a  union, 
Which  would  subject  them  to  the  sovereiffnty 
of  a  people  whom  they  had  long  been  used  to 
account  inferior  to  themselves.  In  their  dis- 
tress they  turned  their  eyes  towards  Rome, 
which  had  recently  brought  her  first  great 
struggle  with  Carthage  to  a  triumphant  close. 
The  Acamanian  envoys,  it  seems,  dexterously 
employed  the  fable  of  Rome's  Trojan  origin  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  great  femilies,  and  to 
recommend  their  suit,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Acarnanians  done  among  the  Greeks  had  kept 
aloof  from  the  expedition  against  Troy.f  It 
was  probably  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
boasted  of  the  omission  of  their  name  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue.  The  senate  did  not  need 
this  argument  as  a  motive,  for  since  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus  it  must  have  begun  to  look  across 
the  Adriatic,  but  found  it  useful  as  a  pretext 
for  interference,  in  a  case  where  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  devise  any  other ;  and  a  Roman 
embassy,  the  first  that  appeared  in  Greece, 
called  upon  the  iEtoUans  to  evacuate  the  terri- 
toiy  of  a  people  which  had  remained  neutral  in 
the  Trojan  war.  It  was  a  specimen  of  diplo- 
macy which  might  well  have  alarmed  all  the 
Greek  states  which  could  not  plead  the  same 
title  to  the  favour  of  Rome.  The  i£tolians  are 
said  to  have  dismissed  the  envoys  with  an  arro- 
gant and  insulting  reply,t  and  to  have  made  a 
fresh  inroad  into  Acamania,  in  order  to  display 
their  contempt  for  the  Roman  intercession. 
They  could  do  so  for  the  time  with  impunity. 
The  juncture  had  not  arrived  for  Rome  to  me- 
diate with  the  sword. 

When  the  uEtolians  had  broken  with  Mace* 
donia,  their  interests  became  more  accordant 
with  those  of  the  Achsans ;  and  as  Pantaloon, 
who  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  the  uEto- 
lian  government,  willingly  met  the  overtures 
of  Aratus,  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  was  soon  concluded  between  the 
two  powers.  4  The  JBtolians  appear  to  have 
reaped  almost  all  the  benefit  of  this  alliance. 
The  Achseans  are  said  to  have  rendered  them 
very  important  services,!!  but  gained  nothing 
for  themselves  north  of  the  IsSmms,  and  the 
ifitolians  could  not  have  prevented  the  aoqui*  ^ 
sitions  which  they  made  within  Peloponnesus. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  the  JStolians,  during 
this  period,  extended  their  dominion  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Greece ;  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  they  were  endeavouring  to  do  so ; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  they  now  made 
themselves  masters  of  some  of  the  Thessalian 
towns^  which  we  find  afterward  iu  their  hands. . 
It  was,  apparently,  in  the  south  of  Thessaly 
that  Aratus  was  defeated  by  a  Macedonian 
general  named  Bithys.ir    He  returned  safe,  in 

*  AntlMaoliidM  in  JoMpb.e.  Avaon,  i.,  9t :  Jastin^zZTiii., 
1,  ad  fratvem  Antioeham.    See  Niebnllr,  El.  Sehr.,  p.  tSft. 

t  Joatiii,  zzviii.,  1 ;  Stnbo,  x.,  p.  4M. 

t  JoMan,  xzviii.,  %,  who  pots  inlo  tbeir  mootb  eHiiriiM 
to  the  eeeond  Pvnic  wsr. 

k  PolTb.,  iL,  44.    Pint.,  Ar.,  33.  I  Polyb.,  U.,  4A. 

ir  TlM  4vXaK/av,  Plat.,  Ar.,  34.  This  name  is  ethar- 
wlaa  wuawwa,  bat  it  ragfesta  the  idea  oT  lonie  oaaatutkam 
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great  haste,  to  Corinth,  but  was  so  generally 
believed  to  have  been  either  killed  or  taken 
prisoner,  that  Diogenes,  the  Macedonian  com- 
mander in  Piraeus,  sent  a  letter  to  Corinth  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  the  fortress,  as  if, 
after  such  a  loss,  the  Acheans  could  no  longer 
hope  to  retain  it ;  and  Demetrius  himself  de- 
spatched a  vissel  to  fetch  the  supposed  pris- 
oner. If  Aratus  had,  reason  to  be  gratified 
with  such  proofs  that  he  was  univer^y  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  soul  of  the  League,  the 
same  occasion  afforded  a  disheartening  speci- 
men of  Athenian  levity  or  servility.  The  ru- 
mour of  his  death  was  haOed  at  Athens  with 
public  demonstrations  of  joy,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  hostile  tyrant.  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  despair 
of  deliverance,  and  to  flatter  the  conqueror, 
whoso  yoke  seemed  now  fixed  more  firmly 
than  ever,  that  this  exhibition  was  made ;  but 
still  it  was  unnecessary ;  and  Aratus,  it  is  said, 
was  so  much  wounded  by  it,  that  he  invaded 
Attica,*  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  where  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict 
irreparable  damage  on  the  sacred  groves  and 
buildings,  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  citizens. 
But  he  suflTered  his  anger  to  be  soothed  by  the 
Athenian  eloquence,  and  left  the  country  un- 
harmed. 

If  Thessaly  was  the  theatre  of  war,  where 
Aratus  was  defeated  by  Bithys,  Boeotia  must 
then  have  been  still  in  alliance  with  the  ^to- 
lians.  But  it  was  induced  to  abandon  them, 
and  to  submit  to  Macedonia,  by  the  terror  of 
an  army  which  Demetrius  commanded  in  per- 
son, t  We  hear  nothing  more  of  this  expedi- 
tion. But  this  result  indicates  that  the  Mace- 
donian ascendency  was  firmly  established  on 
this  side  of  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Isthmus. 
Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  campaign,  Demetrius  carried  his  arms 
into  .£tolia,  though  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  a  passage  of  Strabo,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  prove  the  fact.t  There  is  still  less 
appearance  of  any  evidence  that  he  penetrated 
within  Peloponnesus.^  There,  it  seems,  he 
only  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  progress 

with  ^vXdKij.  Then  waa,  indeed,  aleo  an  Arcadian  town 
of  that  name ;  but  we  have  no  ot&er  intimation  of  the  pret- 
eneo  of  a  Macedonian  army  in  PeloponneaaB  during  the 
reign  of  I>emetriue. 

*  Pint.,  Ar.,  84.  Thie  account  of  the  motivee  of  Azatns 
ia  liable  to  jnet  auepidon ;  and  would  be  not  the  leae  ao  if 
It  hed  been  given  by  Aratna  himaelf.  Droyaen  (ii.,  p.  443) 
inagiaea  th^  Aimtoa,  ezpecting  Demetriua  would  aooii  fol- 
low up  the  victory  c^  Bithya  ia  peraoa,  waa  anxioua  to  ^n 
Athena  aa  a  bulwark  againat  the  Macedonian  invaaion. 
But  if  we  may  conjecture  in  thia  way,  it  would  be  aa  eaay 
to  aoppoae  that  he  wiahed  to  ahow  how  little  he  waa  weak- 
ened or  diahearteaed  by  the  check  he  had  lately  received  in 
Theaaaly.  t  Polyb.,  zz.,  5. 

t  X.,  p.  451.  The  inhabftanta  of  Pleuron  were  induced 
to  migrate  by  the  ravagea  which  their  fertile  plain  auffered 
from  j>emethoa,  roS  iwucXti$iim»t  AhttiKucoH.  Hue*  it  ia 
agreed,  could  onlv  be  DeoBetrinaU.  BntoneMS.readalloAi- 
ef  cifroi*.  Both  Droyaeu  and  Schom  (p.  411 )  prefer  the  read- 
ing Aln»\tK<a.  But  while  Droyaen  allegea  ihia  epithet  aa 
an  indication  of  the  brilliant  aucoeaa  which  moat  have  at^ 
tended  the  arma  of  Demetriua  (ii.,p.  441),  Schom  auppoaea 
that  it  was  given  to  him  in  deriaion,  on  account  tif  the  loeaea 
which  he  auffered  thitmgh  the  conqueata  of  the  iBudiana  in 
Theaaaly.  Before  we  decide  which  of  theae  viewa  ia  the 
more  probable,  it  might  be  deairable  to  be  fnmiahed  with 
another  ezam^e  of  aoch  an  epithet  in  Grecian  hiatory. 

^  Droyaen  (li.,  p.  449),  clinging  to  the  reading  Maffcdtfvwy 
in  Pausaniaa  (ii.,  8.  6).  coojecturaa  that  Demetriua  made 
himaelf  master  of  Blantinea.  He  apeaka  of  the  reading  Aa- 
noaiinvlttvt  which  would  deaily  refer  the  event  to  the 
Claonenio  war  (Polyb.,  iL ,  57.  Pint .,  Ar.,  86),  aa  aa  emen- 
dation.   ButitiatheraadingofBekker>ePari8MS.  I 


of  the  Achean  League  by  subsidies  and  pen- 
sions,  with  which  he  supported  the  tyrants, 
against  whom  Aratus  maintained  his  contest 
with  unremitting  activity.  Having  been  bafSed 
in  all  his  attempts  to  take  Aristippus  by  sur- 
prise, he  at  length  determined  to  bring  him  to 
a  fair  trial  of  strength,  and,  marching  into  Ar- 
golis,  began  to  ravage  the  country.  The  ty- 
rant did  not  decline  a  battle,  and  showed  him- 
self a  better  general  than  Aratus,  who  by  his 
personal  timidity  lost  the  victory,  when  it  was 
nearly  eecured  by  the  valour  of  his  troops. 
He,  however,  soon  after  made  up,  in  some 
measure,  for  his  military  faOure  by  a  diplomatic 
conquest.  He  induced  Cleone  to  join  the 
League ;  the  more  easily,  perhaps,  as,  notwith- 
standing its  insignificance,  it  regarded  Argos 
as  a  rival  who  had  usurped  its  rights.  For 
Cleone  also  claimed  the  presidency  at  the  Ne- 
mean  games,  and  now,  under  shelter  of  the 
Achsan  arms,  once  more  enjoyed  that  honour. 
But  the  Argives  celebrated  them  at  the  same 
time  in  their  own  city,  and  the  competitors 
who  appeared  there  might  well  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  usual  privilege  of  safe- 
conduct  for  their  return  to  their  homes.  Tet 
those  who  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
League  were  seized  and  sold  as  slaves  by  or 
der  of  Aratus ;  a  piece  of  cruel  injustice,  in « 
which  Plutarch  sees  nothing  but  his  stem  ha- 
tred of  tyranny.  Aristippus,  however,  in  his 
eagerness  to  recover  Cleonae,  was  shortly  af- 
terward surprised  by  Aratus,  who  had  entered 
the  town  in  the  night,  whUe  he  was  believed  to 
have  marched  in  another  direction.  The  Ar- 
gives were  put  to  flight  and  hotly  pursued, 
and  the  tyrant  himself  was  overtaken  and 
slain  near  Mycenae.  Yet  his  death  produced 
no  immediate  visible  advantage  to  the  Xeague, 
whether  through  remissness  on  the  part  of 
Aratus  we  know  not ;  but  a  second  Aristom- 
achus  immediately  assumed  the  vacant  govern- 
ment, and  found  time,  before  the  conquering 
army  arrived,  to  introduce  a  body  of  Macedo- 
nian troops  into  Argos ;  so  that,  though  Aratus, 
continuing  the  pursuit,  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  city,  none  of  the  citizens,  on  ^hose 
support  he  had  reckoned,  ventured  to  declare 
themselves  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  retire.  Aristomachus,  it  seems,  made  this 
a  pretext  for  putting  eighty  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  deatn,*  and  his  authority  was  soon 
established  as  firmly  as  that  of  his  predecessor. 
The  fall  of  Aristippus,  however,  was  attend- 
ed with  a  consequence  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  acquisition  of  Argos  itself 
would  have  been,  if,  as  both  Plutarch  and  Pdyb- 
ius  appear  to  intimate,!  it  mainly  contribirted 
to  induce  Lydiades,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  to 
abdicate  his  usurped  authority,  and  to  uaite 
the  city  to  the  Achaean  League.  According  to 
Plutarch's  authors,  he  had  been  impelled  by 
youthful  ambition  to  seize  the  tyranny  as  the 
fair  prize  of  a  generous  emulation ;  but  the 
success  of  Aratus,  while  it  rendered  his  posi- 

*  Polyb.,  ii.,  59.  It  ia  not,  perhape,  aUaoIatelT  oeziaia 
that  thia  waa  the  occaaiou  to  which  rolvhiua  alluooa.  Bit 
we  know  of  no  other  attempt  made  by  Aratua  on  Argoa  d»> 
riiw  the  goremment  of  Aristomachua  II.  The  deacnpciaai 
of  Plutaieh  (Ar.,  99}  and  Pajyinua  am  perfectly  onneietanl 
with  one  another,  and  the  expreaaiona  ira^citfnetfirrwv  tfd 
mpstvnte^vrot*  aeem  eleaxly  to  refer  the  two  namtiveato 
the  aame  occurrence. 

t  Plut ,  Ar.,  90.    Polyb.,  ii.,  44,  5,  vfoiU/aifos  tA  ftCOtm- 
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tion  eTery  day  more  tiuecare,  opened  his  eyes 
to  nobler  aims,  and  fired  him  with  a  more  Tir- 
tttous  riTalry.*  But,  perhaps,  some  other 
eauses,  more  closely  connected  with  Arcadian 
politics,  may  ha^e  concurred  to  produce  this 
result.  It  was  probably  not  long  before  this 
event  that  Laconia  was  invaded  by  an  iEtolian 
army,  which  was  accompanied  by  Spartan  ex- 
iles, penetrated  as  far  as  Tsnarum,  where  it 
jdnndered  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  ravaged  the 
country,  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Sparta,  retreated  with  an  immense  booty,  in- 
chiding,  according  to  Plutarch,  60,000  captives 
of  the  iiree  Laconian  population.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  great  expedition  is  only  known  to  us 
tiurough  casual  allusions,  which  afford  no 
means  of  ascertaining  either  its  precise  date 
or  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it.t  But 
there  are  reasons  which  incline  us  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  most  probably  referred  to  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Demetrius,  and  that 
about  the  same  time  several  Arcadian  towns, 
Tegea,  Phigalea,  Orchomenus,  perhaps  even 
Mantinea,  which  we  find  afterward  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  iEtolians,  were  induced  to  con- 
nect themselves  with  their  confederacy.  This 
would,  at  least,  have  been  likely  to  alarm  Lyd- 
iades  as  much  as  the  more  distant  operations 
of  Aratus.  But  he  naturally  preferred  the 
Achean  to  the  iEtolian  League,  as  in  the 
former  he  had  the  prospect  of  the  highest 
honours,  irom  which  he  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded by  the  ^tolian  Constitution,  according 
to  which  none  but  .^tolians  were  eligible  to 
the  supreme  dignity. 

When  the  reign  of  Demetrius  was  verging  to 
its  close,  the  iEtolians  were  still  intent  on  the 
eonquest  of  Acamania ;  and  Demetrius,  though 
anxious  to  protect  the  Acarnanians,  was  pre- 
vented, either  by  the  renewal  of  his  war  with 
the  Dardanians,  or  by  some  other  unexplained 
cause,  from  marching  in  person  to  their  aid. 
The  Acamanian  town  of  Medeon  was  besieged 
by  the  iBtolians,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  the 
lUyrian  king  Agron  was  induced,  by  a  subsidy 
from.  Demetrius,  to  send  an  armament  to  its 
reUef.  While  the  iCitoltan  chiefs  were  dispu- 
ting about  the  distribution  of  the  anticipated 
booty,  the  lUyrians  suddenly  landed,  defeated 
and  dispersed  the  besiegers,  and  made  them- 


*  Pblyb.,  !▼..  S4 :  ix.,  M.    Pint,  Cleom..  10,  18. 

t  Lucu  (p.  80)  refen  it  to  the  reign  of  Agii ;  and  this 
opinion  is  adopted  by  SchAmann  (Pralegg.  ad  Pint.,  Ag., 
and  Cleom.,  xzxi.)«  on  the  ground  that  the  ^toliant  were 
then  at  war  both  with  Sparta  and  the  AchKaoa.  Drojsen 
(ii.,  p.  387)  agreea  with  them,  and  endeavouni  to  fix  the 
data  and  the  occasion  more  precisely.  He  supposes  that 
the  ^tolians  were  instigated  bj  Antigonus,  and  that  his 
ofaject  was  to  crush  the  revolntion  which  had  been  just  be- 
gun by  Agis,  and  to  restore  Leonidas.  Schom,  on  the  oth- 
er hand  (p.  91 ),  supposes  the  expedition  to  have  been  suli- 
lequent  to  the  abdication  of  Lydiades,  and  would  connect  it 
with  his  oroposal  to  invade  Laoonia.  This,  as  the  proposal 
of  Lfdiaues  was  not  adopted,  seems  improbable ;  but  Schorn 
seems  to  be  quite  right  when  he  observes  that  the  exiles, 
whom  the  ^tdians  attempted  to  restore,  were  uadoubted- 
ly  the  adherents  of  Agis.  The  period  following  the  death 
ef  Aria  appears  to  correspond  better  than  any  other  to  the 
aDuaions  in  Plot.,  Cleom.,  10, 18.  Plutarrh^s  silenM  on  the 
sabject  in  his  Agis  and  Aratus  is  least  surprising  on  this 
supposition.  On  Droysen's,  ho  could  scarcely  have  spoken 
as  he  does  about  the  return  of  Leonidas  (A^is,  10).  Nor 
does  it  seem  possiUe  that,  so  soon  after  snch  a  destmetive 
inroad,  Aratos  conld  have  deliberately  permitted  the  JEU^ 
Uana  to  enif>r  Peloponnesus,  on  the  graosd  that  they  won 
not  likeiy  to  ds  ranch  damafs. 


selyes  masters  of  their  camp  and  baggage,  and 
sailed  homo  laden  with  spoil.  This  success  of 
the  lUyrians  was  attended  with  very  important 
consequences.  Their  king  Agron  was  so  ela^ 
ted  with  the  Yictory  which  his  people  had  gaiiii- 
ed  oyer  an  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  i£toli* 
ans,  that  he  ablmdoned  himself  to  an  excess  of 
intemperance,  which  soon  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Teuta, 
who  was  led — whether  by  evil  counsellors  or 
by  her  own  ignorance  and  Yanity— to  beliere 
that  she  might  safely  enrich  herself  and  her 
subjects  with  the  spoil  of  erery  coast  accessi- 
ble to  the  Illyrian  boats.  Accordingly,  she  not 
only  granted  an  unlimited  license  of  plunder  to 
her  privateers,  but  sent  out  an  armament,  with 
instructions  to  her  officers  to  treat  eyery  coast 
as  an  enemy's  country,  f  This  expedition  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Demetri- 
us, after  a  revolution  had  been  effected  in  £pi- 
rus,  by  which  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  and  democracy  establish- 
ed in  its  stead.  The  young  king  Pyrrhus  died 
eariy,  but,  according  to  one  author,  after  he 
had  poisoned  his  mother,!  and  was  succeeded 
by  hia  brother  Ptolemaeus,  who  was  treacher- 
ously slain  while  engaged  in  an  expedition 
which  was  apparently  undertaken  against  the 
iEtolians.  Olympias,  according  to  another  ac- 
count, sank  into  the  grave  under  the  stroke  of 
her  double  bereavement.!  There  now  remain- 
ed only  one  of  the  royal  family  in  Epirus,  the 
Princess  Deidamia,^  who,  however,  showed  a 
manly  as  well  as  royal  spirit.  She  took  pos- 
session of  Ambracia,'and  did  not  dissemble  her 
intention  of  punishing  the  murderers  of  Ptole- 
mmua.  But  they  were  connected  with  a  pow- 
erful party,  perhaps,  also,  supported  by  the 
iEtolians,  who  had  profited  by  their  crime. 
The  coimtry  was  threatened  with  a  civil  war, 
and  Deidamia  shrank  from  the  contest.  She 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  insurgents,  and 
renounced  her  claims  to  the  thronell  on  condi- 
tion that  she  should  eigoy  the  patrimony  of  her 
ancestors  and  the  honours  of  royalty.  IT  But 
the  securities  which  she  took  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  did  not  guard  her  person  from 
treachery  and  violenoe.  She  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  temple,  and  was  there  mur- 
dered at  the  altar  by  a  man  named  Milo,  whose 
hands  were  believed  to  have  been  already 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  own  mother. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  event  that  Teuta's 
piratical  expedition  took  place.  It  was  bent, 
at  the  outset,  against  the  coasts  of  EUs  and 
Messenia,  which  the  Illyrians  had  before  fre- 
quently visited  for  the  like  purpose.  But  the 
commander,  having  touched,  for  a  supply  of 
provisions,  at  the  coast  of  Epirus,  near  the  city 
of  Phoenice,  found  an  opportunity  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  place.  The  democratical 
government  had  imprudently  intrusted  it  to  a 
body  of  Celtic  mercenaries,  who  had  alternate- 
ly served  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  but,  at  the  end  of  it,  were 


*  P(dyb.,  ii.,  4.  t  BaUadins  ap.  Phot,  p.  5M,  a. 

t  Justin,  zzviii.,  3. 

4  Justin  (u.  s.)  calls  hsr  Laodamia.  Ths  tne  naat 
is  preserved  by  Polyanus  (viii.,  AS)  and  Pausanias  (iv., 
85,  3). 

I  Pausanias  (u.  s.),  hirphni  r^  S^iiu  ri  xooY/um* 
.T  Polyanos  (n.  s.),  M  r#  r6v  KXSfpw  ml  rug  n/tif  Sx*uf 
Tuv  wpoy&9m¥» 
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transported  by  the  Romans  oat  of  Italy,  as  men 
who  had  proved,  by  repeated  acts  of  treachery 
and  sacrileffe,  that  they  acknowledged  no  ties 
human  or  diTine.  They  now  betrayed  Ph<e- 
nice  to  the  lUyrians,  who,  as  it  was  the  strong- 
est ,and  weaJthiest  city  in  Epirus,  found  a 
richer  booty  than  had  often  fallen  into  their 
hands.  The  Epirots  collected  all  their  forces 
to  wrest  their  chief  town  from  the  invaders, 
who  retained  possession  of  it ;  but,  through 
want  of  foresight  and  military  discipline,  they 
were  defeated  near  Phoenice,  while  the  Illyrian 
general,  Soerdilaidas,  entered  Chaonia  with  a 
nesh  force  of  0000  men.  They  now  implored 
succour  from  the  iEtoUans  and  Acheans,  and 
the  allies  sent  an  army  to  their  relief.  No  bat- 
tie,  however,  ensifed,  as  the  Illyrian  forces 
were  recalled  by  Teuta,  who  was  threatened 
with  revolt  at  home,  lliey  made  terms  with 
the  Epuots,  to  whom  they  rpstored  the  city, 
with  all  the  free  inhabitants,  but  were  allowed 
to  carry  off  the  slaves,  and  eveiyUiing  else 
that  it  contained.  After  their  departure,  the 
Epirots,  dreading,  perhaps,  a  fresh  attack  from 
the  same  quarter  more  than  any  other  danger, 
and  seeing  the  Acamanians  safe  under  Illyrian 
protection,  entered  into  alliance  with  Teuta. 

The  depredations  committed  by  the  Illyrians 
on  Italian  merchant  vessels  during  the  stay  of 
their  armament  at  PlKenice  gave  occasion  to 
the  embassy  hy  which  Uie  Romans  demanded 
reparation,  and  to  the  expedition — the  first  in 
which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic — by  which 
they  avenged  the  murder  of  their  ambassador. 
But,  while  they  were  making  their  prepara- 
tions, Teuta,  delighted  with  the  spoil  of  Phoe- 
nice, fitted  out  another  more  powerful  arma- 
ment for  a  fresh  excursion.  It  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Epidamnus,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Corcyra.  The  Corcyreans,  whose 
embassy  was  accompanied  by  envoys  from  Epi- 
damnus and  Apollonia,  sought  protection  from 
the  iEtolians  and  Acheans ;  and  an  Achean 
squadron  of  ten  galleys  was  sent  to  raise  the 
siege ;  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  Illyrians, 
whose  fleet  was  strengthened  by  seven  Acar- 
nanian  galleys.  Four  of  the  Achaean  ships 
were  boarded  and  captured  by  the  pirates,  and 
a  fifth  sunk  with  its  whole  crew,  among  whom 
was  Marcus  of  Cerynea,  the  man  who,  next  to 
Aratns,  had  rendered  the  most  important  ser- 
vices to  the  League.  Corcyra,  now  despairing 
of  succour,  capitulated  soon  after,  and  receiv- 
ed an  Illyrian  garrison,  conmianded  by  Deme- 
trius of  Pharos,  an  adventurer,  who  afterward 
acquired  notoriety  by  his  restless  and  reckless 
ambition.  On  the  appearance  of  the  Roman 
fleet  sent  against  Teuta,  both  the  Corcyreans 
and  Demetrius,  who  had  in  some  way  lost  the 
queen's  confidence,  opened  a  negotiation  with 
llie  consul,  Cn.  Fulvius,  and,  when  he  arrived, 
delivered  up  the  city  and  the  lUyrian  garrison 
to  him.  Corcyra  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  .Rome,  and  Demetrius  guided  the 
Roman  army  into  lUyria,  and  when  Teuta  had 
submitted,  received,  it  is  said,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  her  dismembered  kingdom  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  treachery.*    TTie  victorious  con- 

*  Polyb., «.,  11,  r0df  trAfiMff  rfiv  ^VKhtaUy.  Appiut,  111., 


sul,  A.  Postumins,  sent  envoys  both  to  the 
iEtolians  and  the  Acheans,  to  announce  the 
success  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  and  the  account  which  Polybins 
gives  of  this  embassy — the  first,  as  he  believ- 
ed, that  the  Romans  had  sent  to  Greece*— «t 
least  proves  that  there  was  no  resentment  or 
jealousy  on  either  side.f  The  envoys  explain- 
ed the  motives  which  had  induced  Rome  to 
take  up  aims  against  the  Dlyiians,  related  the 
chastisement  which  had  been  inflicted  on  Teu- 
ta, and  read  a  copy  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  her.  The  article  in  which  the  Greeks 
were  most  concerned  was,  that  the  lUyrians 
were  forlndden  henceforth  to  sail  south  of  the 
Lissus  with  more  than  two  boats  at  a  time, 
and  those  not  equipped  for  war.  The  Illyrian 
piracy  had  spread  so  much  terror  aJong  the 
western  coasts  of  Greece,  that  the  Romans 
were  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  nation, 
and  the  obligation  seems  to  have  been  admowl- 
edged  by  both  the  confederate  states.  Another 
embassy  was  sent  to  Corinth  and  Athens. 
The  Corinthians  honoured  the  Romans  with 
the  privilege  of  participation  in  the  Isthmiaa 
games4  a  boon  not  without  its  value,  as  it 
seemed  to  imply  a  recognition  of  national  af- 
finity. The  Athenians  granted  their  franchise, 
and  the  right  of  initiation  in  the  Elenainiaa 
mysteries,  f 

About  this  time  Demetrius  died,||  after  hav- 
ing suffered  a  defeat  frx)m  the  Dardanians  ;5 
perhaps  on  the  field  of  batUe.  He  teft  an  oidy 
son  named  Phil^,  a  child  eight  years  of  age. 
The  government  was  assumd,  in  his  name,  by 
his  kinsman  Antigonus — a  son  of  Demetrius 
the  Handsome,  son  of  Demetrius  I.  and  Ptole- 
mais — ^who  was  distinguished  by  an  epithet 
which  satiricaUy  expressed  a  feature  in  his 
character,  by  which  he  afterward  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  one  forward  to  prom- 
ise, but  slack  to  perform :  hence  he  incurred 
the  nickname  of  Doson  (about  to  give).  Yet 
he  discharged  his  duties  towards  his  waj*d  with 
strict  integrity ;  and  though  he  married  Chry- 
seis,  the  widow  of  Demetrius  IL,  and  had  chd- 
dren  by  her,**  he  continued  to  treat  Philip  as 
his  own  son,  and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
though,  it  seems,  without  any  intention  of  re- 
signing it  to  him  during  his  own  lifetime.  The 
death  of  Demetrius  II.  was  attended  with  im- 
portant changes  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Greek  states,  and  the  administration  of  Antig- 
onus Doson  is  the  most  critical  period  in  this 
portion  of  Greek  history. 

Tbfi  would  be  the  more  probable  •oooont,  if  it  Mnn  b«k  ct 
eqoal  aQlh<nity. 

*  Niebabr  (Kl.  Scbr.,  p.  856)  felt  the  diiBcnlty,  bnt  eb 
■erres  that  PcJybiaa  might  the  more  eaeily  flUl  into  snoh  as 
CTTor  more  than  a  centory  after  the  event,  as  the  Roman 
mediation  was  attended  with  no  result 

t  Polyb.,  ii..  19.  t  Ibid.,  ii.,  18. 

4  Zooaru,  Tiii.,  10,  «sf  w»S(  'A(^vatou$  6i  ftXtay  ivtnoi 
fiKtoaVf  Km  rif(  iroXircJa$  e^v,  rfiy  rtuvvnifUtp  n(rtcj(9t^, 
Tbey  were,  perhape,  admitted  to  iiopoiity. 

II  Polyb.,  ii.,  44, 8.  T  Prolog.  Trofp.,  zrriu. 

**  Eaaeb.,  Ann.  i.,  p.  384.  Qnnm  jnatnm  in  proonratioBe 
Phoscum  Tidiuent,  regem  eum  creamnt ;  uxoremqne  ipai 
Anreolam  deeponderant ;  ipee  vera  Altai  qni  ex  Anreela 
nati  AiernntTiz  edocabat,  nt  impenum  eine  periidia  PhilifK 
po  ooaaerraret.  Compare  Jnetin,  xxriii.,  8.  Philip,  ailar 
his  death,  styled  him  father.    Polyb.,  it.,  94,  7. 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

PftOX  THE  ACCBSSIOIf  OF  llfTIOOirUS  DOSON  TO 
THB  BATTLS  OF  0BLLABIA. 

Since  the  close  of  her  disastrous  struggle 
with  Thebes,  which  deprived  her  of  the  fairest 
portion  of  her  territory,  and  left  her  insulated, 
and  beset  with  hostile  neighbours,  Sparta  has 
taken  little  share  in  the  alHiirs  of  Greece.  It 
is  bat  seldom,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
that  we  have  seen  her  name  mentioned.  The 
part,  however,  which  we  find  her  acting  on 
these  occasions  is  an  honourable  one,  and  wor- 
thy of  her  ancient  renown :  a  struggle  for  the 
national  independence,  such  as  that  in  which 
Agis  III.  fell,  or  a  gallant  resistance  in  her 
own  defence,  such  as  she  Apposed  to  the  supe- 
rior forces  of  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus.  She 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  discarded  all  ambi- 
tious views,  to  have  buried  all  thoughts  of  ber 
old  supremacy,  and  to  have  adopted  a  merely 
defensive  policy ;  but  her  patriotism,  her  sense 
of  honour,  and  her  love  of  liberty,  seem  to  have 
survived. 

During  the  period  on  which  we  are  now 
about  to  enter,  she  again,  for  a  time,  fills  the 
most  prominent  place  among  the  Greek  states, 
and  is  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  mastery  of 
Peloponnesus;  and  we  are,  in  consequence, 
enabled  to  learn  something  of  the  course  of 
her  internal  histoiy,  which  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  change  in  her  political  attitude. 
Hiese  events  were  prepared  by  others  which 
occurred  several  years  earlier,  in  the  reign  of 
Ahtigonus  Gonatas,  but  which  we  have  re- 
served for  this  place,  that  they  might  not  in- 
terrupt the  progress  of  the  narrative,  and  might 
not  be  separated  from  their  more  important 
sequel. 

We  have  seen  that,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
389  B.C.,  when  Sparta  was  apparently  at  the 
summit  of  her  prosperity  and  power,  she  was, 
nevertheless,  tlireatened  with  a  bloody  revolu- 
tion, which  was,  perhaps,  only  averted  by  a 
timely  accidental  discbvery.  But  the  causes 
which  provoked  Cinadon's  plot  were  not  re- 
moved by  its  violent  suppression.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  attempt  had  since  been  made 
to  remedy  the  evil ;  and  it  had  been  greatly 
aggravated,  not  only  by  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  same  causes,  but  by  an  innovation 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  law  which 
regulated  the  distribution  of  property.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  law,  the  head  of  a  Spar- 
tan family  was  only  tenant  for  life  of  his  portion 
of  land,  and  had  no  power  to  alter  the  order* 
of  succession  by  which  it  descended  after  his 
death  to  the  person  who  represented  him.  We 
are  not  informed  what  provision  was  made  by 
law  or  usage  for  the  cases,  which  must  have 
become  not  uncommon  even  before  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  a  portion 
was  left  vacant  by  the  extinction  of  the  family. 
It  would  seem  that  the  arrangement  most  ac- 
cordant with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution, 
and  best  adapted  to  promote  the  common  weal, 
would  have  been  to  transfer  such  lands  to  the 
younger  branches  of  other  families.  But  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  such  rule  or  practice ;  and 
the  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
Tender  it  more  probable  that  the  vacant  por- 
tions were  disposed  of  in  a  way  much  less 


beneficial  to  the  state,  and  went  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  rather 
than  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poorer  citizens. 
But  the  inequality  of  fortunes  which  would 
thus  grow  in  proportion  as  the  population  de- 
creased, was  very  much  augmented  after  a 
change  had  been  made  in  the  law,  by  which  all 
restraints  on  the  alienation  of  land  were  re- 
moved, and  every  Spartan  was  enabled,  either 
in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  will,  to  convey  his 
whole  estate  away  from  his  own  family  to 
strangers. .  This  innovation — ^which  must  have 
been  preceded  by  a  general  change  of  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  ancient  institutions — 
was  efiected  by  a  rhetra,  which  was  proposed 
by  an  ephor  named  EpHtadeus,  a  man,  it  is  said, 
of  great  influence,  and  of  a  stem,  imperious 
character,  who,  having  been  displeased  by  his 
son,  wished  to  deprive  him  of  his  patrimony. 
The  anecdote  is,  of  course,  much  less  certain 
than  the  fact  which  it  is  supposed  to  explain. 
Such  a  measure  coiUd  not  have  been  carried 
if  there  had  not  been  a  disposition  generally 
prevailing  to  take  advantage  of  it.*  What 
Epitadeus  is  said  to  have  designed  out  of  ill- 
will  towards  his  son,  other  parents  may  have 
done  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  in  com- 
pliance with  the  importunity  of  grasping  neigh- 
bours. It  is  only  by  the  imagination  that  we 
can  trace  the  working  of  the  new  law ;  but  the 
final  result  is  distinctly  recorded.  As  the  ru- 
ling caste  dwindled  away,  its  property  was 
accumulated  in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  until  at 
length  the  number  of  the  Spartans  did  not  ex- 
ceed 700,  and  of  these,  only  about  100  possess- 
ed a  piece  of  land,  or  any  means  of  independent 
and  honourable  subsistence.  One  peculiar  and 
important  feature  in  this  state  of  Spartan  soci- 
ety was  the  extent  of  female  ascendency.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  two  fifths  of  the  land, 
even  in  his  days,  belonged  to  women,  t 

When  the  state  had  thus  shrunk  up  into  an 
oligarchy  of  100  persons,  all  that  in  former 
times  constituted  the  strength  of  Sparta  was 
gone.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  even  the 
outward  form  was  preserved,  how  tranquillity 
was  maintained  at  home,  and  why  attempts 
like  that  of  Cinadon's  were  not  frequently  re- 
peated, or  were  never  successful.  All  the  vigi- 
lance and  energy  of  the  government  must,  one 
would  think,  have  been  needed  for  its  own  se- 
curity. For  any  vigorous  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  any  effort  to  regain  the 
smallest  degree  of  political  weight,  Sparta 
seemed  now  utterly  disabled.  Even  if  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  institutions  had  remained 
in  all  its  purity,  it  could  have  availed  nothing, 
when  the  body  which  it  should  have  animated 
was  so  nearly  wasted  away.  But  the  spirit 
languished  as  the  body  decayed.  The  contrast 
between  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
was  rendered  more  glaring  by  the  luxuiy  whi(^ 
had,  at  the  same  time,  taken  the  place  of  the 
primitive  simplicity  among  those  who  had  the 
means  of  indulging  in  it.  This  change  of 
manners  seems,  indeed,  to  have  crept  into 
Sparta  somewhat  later  than  it  became  visible 

*  This  wu  written  before  I  had  eaen  C.  F.  Hemuum^ 
Anti^toie*  Laeomem,  where  (p.  S19,  fol)  reeaoiis  an 

giTen  for  qneetioning  the  extent  of  the  opention  — ' ' 

by  Flntarch  to  the  law  of  Epitadeiw. 

t  Pol.,  ii.,  9,  p.  65,  Ooettliof. 
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in  the  rest  of  Greece,  where  it  was  rapidly 
spread  by  the  intercourse  which  Alexander's 
conquests  opened  with  the  East ;  for  the  reign 
of  Areus  is  represented  as  the  period  of  its 
commencement.*  He  and  his  son  Acrotatus, 
it  is  said,  first  affected  to  imitate  the  voluptu- 
ousness of  the  foreign  courts ;  but  the  fashion 
which  they  introduced  was  so  eagerly  followed, 
that  their  mode  of  living  seemed  frugal  and 
homely  when  compared  with  the  refinements 
of  private  Spartans  in  the  next  generation. 
Then,  the  plain  fare  and  simple  garniture  of 
the  common  meals  were  exchanged  for  deli- 
cate viands,  soft  couches,  fragrant  and  precious 
ointments,  and  the  other  devices  of  the  mod- 
em luxury.  And,  while  the  wealthy  shook  off 
the  restraints  of  the  ancient  discipline,  the  bulk 
of  the  citizens  were  prevented  by  poverty  from 
complying  with  its  regulations,  and  were  una- 
ble to  exercise  the  privileges  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  their  birth,  and  thus  practical- 
ly degraded  to  an  inferior  rank. 

To  such  a  pass  had  matters  been  brought 
when  Agis  IV.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  5ie 
Eurypontids,  the  sixth  of  the  line  ft-om  the 
conqueror  Agesilaus.  He  was  under  twenty 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  had  been 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  luxury  by  his 
mother^  Agesistrata,  and  his  grandmother,  Ar- 
chidamia,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Spartan  ladies. 
He  himself  inherited  an  ample  patrimony  in 
land,  with  a  treasure  yf  600  talents.  But  it  is 
not  surprising,  nor  is  any  particular  occasion 
needed  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  a  high- 
minded  youth  should  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  honours  or  pleasures  of  such  a  sta- 
tion, f  Tradition  still  preserved  the  memory 
of  Sparta'S  departed  greatness,  and  enough 
was  retained  of  the  forms  of  her  ancient  life 
to  suggest  a  saddening  comparison  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  more  vividly 
the  images  of  other  days  rose  upon  his  mind, 
the  more  impatient  he  would  become  of  his 
own  shadowy,  inactive,  inglorious  royalty,  with 
its  vain  titles,  vacant  leisure,  or  frivolous  oc- 
cupations. But,  without  some  great  change 
in  the  state  of  Sparta,  he  could  not  hope  to  see 
any  field  opened  to  him  for  honourable  exer- 
tion. It  was  absolutely  necessary,  not  only 
that  the  ancient  discipline  should  be  in  some 
measure  restored,  and  the  ancient  spirit  in 
some  degree  revived,  but  that  a  new  people 
should  be  formed,  for  such  a  discipline  and 
spirit  to  work  upon.  A  more  comprehensive 
plan,  embracing  the  whole  free  population  of 
Laconia,  and  removing  all  political  distinctions 
which  raised  one  class  in  it  above  another, 
either  never  entered  the  mind  of  Agis,  or  ap- 
peared to  him  impracticable  or  inexpedient. 
All  that  he  aimed  at  was,  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  bring  back  the  state  of  things  which  was 
supposed  to  have  existed  before  the  conquest 
of  Messenia,  to  restore  the  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  their  primitive  vigour.  This,  indeed, 
was  a  sufficiently  difficult  undertaking  —  as 
much  so,  perhaps,  as  a  more  complete  revolu- 

*  Phylftrehai  ap.  Athen.,  it.,  p.  14t. 
t  It  «e«ms  eqtiaUy  •upM-flnoas  to  imagina  with  Schorii 
^p.  M)  that  ho  wu  itiinolaled  by  the  nooUection  of  hit 

EM  ancestor  Agesilaaa,  aa  to  suppoae  with  KortUA  (in 
hloaier'a  Archir.,  iv.,  p.  174)  that  his  emulation  was  kin- 
dled by  the  rama  of  Aratus.  Bat  the  latter  (Jbnjecture  is 
aa  1«M  probable  • 


tion  would  have  been— one  in  which  he  had  to 
expect  powerful  and  vehement  opposition.  His 
colleague,  Leonidas,  the  son  of  the  traitor  Cle- 
onymus,  who,  when  Acrotatus  fell  in  battle, 
became  the  guardian  of  his  infant  child,  and 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  ward,  was  so  little  disposed  to  favour  such 
attempts  at  reformation,  that,  having  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  Asiatic  courts,  he  had 
introduced  new  refinements  of  luxury  at  Spar- 
ta. With  Leonidas  stood  the  elder  citizens, 
whose  habits  had  been  formed  under  the  mod* 
em  laxity,  and  who  shrank  from  a  return  to 
the  severity  of  the  primitive  discipline,  and  the 
wealthy  women,  who  dreaded  the  loss,  not 
only  of  their  luxuriot^s  enjoyments,  but  of  the 
respect  and  influence  "oi^ich  accrued  to  them 
from  their  large  possessions.  On  the  othei 
hand,  with  all  who  had  more  to  gain  than  to 
lose  by  a  revolution,  with  the  young,  the  needy, 
the  ambitious,  and  with  as  many  as  had  theii 
country's  welfare  and  dignity  at  heart,  the 
project  of  a  reform  was  popular,  and  the  royal 
authority,  though  very  feeble  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, when  placed  at  the  head  of  •  party, 
made  an  addition  of  incalculable  importance  to 
its  strength. 

If  we  could  rely  on  some  accounts  delivered 
to  us  by  Pausanias,  we  should  be  led  to  believe 
that  he  endeavoured — as  Oleomenes  afterward 
— ^to  prepare  the  way  for  his  meditated  politi- 
cal changes  by  a  series  of  military  operations  -, 
for  we  read  in  Pausanias  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts which  he  made  on  Pellene*  and  Mega 
lopolis,f  and  of  a  great  battle  in  which  he  was 
defeated  by  Aratus  near  Mantinea.^  But  some 
of  these  accounts  are  liable  to  strong  suspicion 
on  other  grounds,  and  it  seems  hardly  p<»sibl6 

*  ii.,  8,  5;  Tii.,  7,  3.  It  is  predsely  what  befell  the 
.fitolians  at  the  some  place.  Ag-is  has  made  himself  mne* 
ter  of  the  town,  but  is  dislodg^  by  Aratns.  Manso  (Sp., 
iii.,  S,  p.  IM)  pointed  out  the  f^reat  probability  that  Psnaa- 
nias  only  made  a  mistake  about  the  assailants ;  and  evem 
Sch5inann  (Prolerg^.  ad  Plat.,  Ag*.,  xxzy.),  who  ptaintaiaa 
the  credibility  of  uw  two  other  statements,  cannot  reeonoib 
himself  to  this.  Lucas  (p.  Si)  and  Drojsen  (ii.,  p.  380), 
indeed,  say  they  do  not  venture  to  reject  it.  Bat  it  seema 
rather  an  excess  of  boldness  to  admit  such  a  singular  coin- 
cidence on  such  slight  authority. 

t  viit,  97.  After  the  accession  of  Megalopolis  to  th» 
Achoean  Lcagne  (which  took  place  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Agis),  Agis  lavs  siege  to  Megalopolis,  bat  is  con 
pelled  to  raise  it  by  a  hurricane  whicn  destroyed  his  bat- 
tering-engine.  Mauso  (u.  s.)  justly  suspects  that  Pausani- 
as has  here  confounded  this  Agis  with  his  predecessor  Agm 
in.  (see  (mtCy  P- 209). 

i  viii.,  10.  The  battle  is  described  with  a  copiousnesi  of 
detail  which  certainly  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  foromr 
^f  tbe  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative,  though  Pausanias 
was  so  ill-informed  or  forgetful  as  to  relate  that  Agis  was 
slain,  and  ondonbtedly  supposed  that  Ljdiades  bad  already 
abdicated  his  .tyranny.  (Compare  Tiii.,  10,  6,  with  riii., 
97^  3.)  Bnt,  on  the  other  hano,  so  much  the  more  difficult 
is  it  to  beliere  that  Plutarch  could  have  possed  over  sach 
an  event  in  total  silence.  SchOmsnn  and  Droysen,  indeed, 
contend  that  the  military  earetnr  of  Agis  did  not  enter  into 
Plutarch's  plan :  but,  not  to  mention  that  such  transactiona 
conld  n'^t  be  without  influence  on  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Sparta,  it  is  quite  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  th« 
biographer  notices  one  expedition  of  his  hero,  that  he  would 
not  purposely  have  omitted  his  other  military  movementa. 
But  even  if  we  admit  this  very  unsatisfactory  explanation 
for  the  life  of  Agis,  it  will  not  account  for  the  omission  in 
the  life  of  Aratus.  SchOmann's  remark,  *'  Non  omissnnia 
opinor,  in  hac  (Arati  vitA)  rem  nee  levem  et  Armto  glorio 
sam,"  applies  quite  as  much  to  this  battle  as  to  the  deliver- 
ance of  Fellene.  It  seems  clear  that  Plutarch  found  no 
mention  of  either  in  the  autobiography  of  Aratus.  Tfaa 
story  might,  as  Manso  obserr&s,  have  had  its  origin  in  tlsa 
same  confusion  which  probably  gave  rise  to  that  about  lb* 
siege  of  Megalopolis. 
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that  any  of  them  conM  have  been  known,  or, 
at  least,  believed  by  Pliitarch,  when  he  wrote 
his  lives  of  Agis  and  Aratus,  and  Pausanias  is 
not  an  author  entitled  to  much  confidence. 
.  Agis,  in  the  warmth  and  openness  of  a  youth- 
ful heart,  engrossed  with  a  new  and  great  idea, 
seems  to  have  believed  that  he  might  safely  rely 
on  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject which  appeared  to  himself  so  noble  and 
attractive  could  not  fail  to  excite  equal  inter- 
est in  others.   He  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have 
made  no  secret  of  his  intentions,  as  in  his  dress 
and  mode  of  living  he  strictly  observed  the 
primitive  rule,  trosting  that  he  should  be  able 
to  effect  his  purpose  without  either  artifice  or 
violence,  to  which  his  generous  and  gentle  na- 
ture was  almost  equally  averse.*    And,  in  fact, 
the  success  of  his  endeavours  to  infuse  his  con- 
victions and  wishes  into  other  bosoms,  was  ap- 
parently greater  than  could  have  been  reasona- 
bly expected.    Three  persons  of  the  greatest 
weight  among  the  elder  citizens,  his  mother's 
brother,  Agesilaus,  a  man  of  fluent  speech,  a 
descendant  of  the  celebrated  Lysander,  who 
bore  the  Aime  name,  and  inherited  much  of  his 
ancestor's  reputation  and  influence,  and  Man- 
drocleidas,  who  is  described  as  surpassing  all 
the  Greeks  of  his  age  in  dexterity  and  boldness 
for  the  management  of  aflfhirs,  were  induced  to 
•nter  into  the  young  king's  views,  and  seconded 
his  enterprise  with  a  great  show  of  zeal.    The 
motives  of  Agesilaus,  though  he  affected  to  yield 
to  the  persuasions  of  his  son,  Hippomedon,  a 
man  of  high  military  reputation,!  soon,  as  we 
shall  see,  ^scame  perfectly  clear.  Thqse  of  Ly- 
sander and  Mandrodeidas  are  not  so  manifest. 
It  seems  probable  that  they  were  chiefly  attract- 
ed by  the  prospect  of  power,  hoping  to  take  the 
lead  iti  the  new  order  of  things  which  they  might 
help  to  establish.    But  with  the  ladies  of  his 
family  Agi»  was  still  more  decidedly  success- 
ful.   After  a  short  opposition,  which  was  over- 
some,  in  part,  by  the  arguments  of  Agesilaus, 
he  so  completely  inspired  them  with  his  own 
enthusiasm,  that  they  consented  to  every  sacri- 
fice of  their  personal  interests,  and  laboured  to 
gain  converts  to  the  cause  among  others  of 
their  sex  and  rank.    The  party  adverse  to  re- 
form rallied  round  Leonidas,  and  prepared  for  a 
strenuous  resistance  to  the  measures  of  Agis ; 
but  his  adherents  were  so  numerous  that  Le- 
onidas scarcely  ventured  openly  to  declare  him- 
self, though  he  sedulously  strove  to  undermine 
his  colleague's  influence  by  secret  calumnies, 
charging  him  with  the  design  of  overthrowing 
the  Constitution,  and  purchasing  a  tyranny  with 
the  bribes  which  he  offered  to  the  poor  out  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  rich. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Agis  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  object  was  to  procure  the 
election  of  Lysander  among  the  next  ephors. 
He  then  proceeded  to  introdace  a  rhetra,  which 
«imprehended  his  whole  plan  of  reform.    All 

*  Droyaon  (p.  391)  Tery  justly  obserres  that  the  chanc* 
tar  of  Agis,  as  it  appears  in  Plutarch's  narntiTC,  is  hardly 
•oiisist«iit  with  the  numerous  military  enterprises  attribo- 
led  to  him  by  Pausanias,  and  therefore  suspects  that  bis 
sharacter  has  been  misrepresented.  But  as  there  is  no  oth- 
er reason  for  questioning  the  truth  with  which  it  has  been 
drawn,  ii  seams  as  fair  to  consider  it  as  an  additional  i^ 
jeetion  to  those  otherwise  most  suspicious  accounts  of  his 
military  carsor. 

t  On  Hippomedon's  car^r,  see  Niebufar,  Kl.  Schr.,  p. 
406,461, 
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debts  were  to  be  cancelled :  the  whole  territory 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts :  one,  comprising 
the  vale  of  Sparta  and  some  adjacent  districts, 
to  be  parcelled  into  4500  equal  shares  for  as 
many  Spartans ;  the  other  into  15,000,  for  as 
many  Laconians  capable  of  military  service. 
The  number  of  the  Spartans  to  be  inade  up  by 
an  extension  of  the  highest  franchise  to  natives 
or  foreigners  of  free  birth,  liberal  education,  and 
fitting  personal  qualifications,  to  be  distributed 
into  companies  for  the  public  meals,  and  to  be 
inured  to  the  observance  of  the  ancient  disci- 
pline. 

Before  the  rhetra  became  a  law,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  pass  through  the  Gerusia, 
a  body  in  which  the  enemies  of  reform  were 
predominant,  but  which  was  naturally  cautious, 
and  not  inaccessible  to  the  influence  of  public 
opinion.  The  advocates  of  the  measure,  there- 
fore, hoped  to  sway  the  deliberations  of  the- 
council  in  its  favour  by  a  previous  appeal  to  the 
popular  assembly,  and  by  some  other,  perhaps, 
less  honest  expedients.  Oracles,  old  and  new, 
were  produced,  containing  admonitions  against 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  in  favour  of* 
equality,  and  were  urged  by  Lysander,  who 
called  the  assembly  together,  and  by  Mandro- 
deidas and  Agesilaus,  in  support  of  the  pro- 
jected changes.  'After  them,  Agis  pleaded  the 
same  cause  in  a  short  speech,  but  one  full  of 
weighty  matter,  being,  indeed,  itself  not  simply 
a  speech,  but  an  act ;  for  he  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  make  an  unreserved  surrender  of  his 
property  to  the  state ;  the  lands  to  be  subjected 
to  the  proposed  division ;  the  money,  it  seems, 
to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury :  and  he  an- 
nounced that  the  other  members  of  his  family, 
who,  together,  possessed  a  large  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  many  of  his  friends, 
had  consented  to  make  a  like  sacrifice  to  the 
common  weal.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
such  a  proof  of  disinterested  patriotism,  worthy 
of  the  ancient  virtue,  was  received  with  great 
applause  by  an  assembly  consisting  chiefly  of 
persons  who  were  to  be  personally  benefited  by 
the  gift.  It  dispelled  all  suspicions  as  to  the 
young  king's  motives,  and  exhibited  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  adversaries  in  the  stronger  relief 
But  it  confirmed  Leonidas  in  his  opposition  to 
the  measure,  as  he  perceived  that,  if  it  was  car- 
ried, he  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  like 
loss  without  the  credit  of  a  sacrifice.  But,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  forward  some  argu- 
ments more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of 
1^  hearers  than  his  real  motives  woidd  have 
been,  he  took  the  ground  of  a  friend  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  an  admirer  of  Lycorgus,  and  ask- 
ed Agis  whether  their  great  legislator  had  ever 
mfule  any  provision  for  the  cancelling  of  debts, 
or  for  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  the  fran- 
chise— ^he  who  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  city  free  from  the  presence  of  strangers. 
It  was  not  diflicult  for  Agis  to  expose  the  soph- 
istry of  this  appeal  to  antiquity,  and  to  show 
that  his  reform  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  Lycurgus,  who  could  not  have 
meant  the  Spartans  to  contract  debts  when  he 
forbade  them  to  possess  money,  and  whose  aim 
was  not  so  much  to  exclude  the  persons  of  for- 
eigners as  to  guard  against  the  contagion  of 
foreign  manners,  though  it  was  not  surprising, 
he  observed,  that  such  distinctions  should  be 
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OTerlooked  by  Leonidas,  who  had  been  brought 
Qp  abroad,  and  had  allied  himself  by  marriage 
to  a  Syrian  satrap.  But  he  had  to  deal  with 
opponents  who  were  not  to  be  moved  by  aig u-' 
ments,  and  their  interest  prevailed  in  the  6e- 
rasia,  though  not  without  a  hard  struggle ;  the 
rhetra  was  lost  by  a  single  vote. 

His  friends,  however,  were  men  not  to  be 
disheartened  by  a  defeat  which  was  so  nearly 
a  victory ;  it  only  induced  them  to  set  other  en- 
gines at  work.  They  determined  to  remove 
Leonidas,  who  was  the  main  strength  of  the 
adverse  party,  out  of  the  way ;  and  that  part 
of  his  private  history  which  had  afibrded  occa- 
sion for  Agis*8  sarcastic  allusion  seemed  to 
famish  them  with  the  means  of  effecting  their 

gurpose  in  a  constitutional  manner.  Leonidas 
ad,  in  fact,  married  the  daughter  of  an  Asiatic, 
the  governor  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Seleu- 
eus,  by  whom  he  had  two  children :  it  was  only 
when,  having  lost  his  wife*s  affection,  he  found 
his  situation  grow  irksome,  that  he  had*retumed 
reluctantly  to  Sparta.  Lysander  now  instructed 
his  adherents  to  revive  the  recollection  of  an 
"ancient  law,  which  forbade  a  Heradeid  to  mar- 
ry a  foreigner,  and  even  made  him  liable  to 
capital  punishment  if  he  took  up  a  fixed  resi- 
dence in  a  foreign  land.  When  the  public  mind 
had  been  duly  prepared  for  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  Lysander  himself  brought  it  forward 
in  the  way  most  likely  to  raise  a  strong  preju' 
dice  against  Leonidas.  According  to  a  custom 
which  must  have  arisen  in  very  remote  antiqui- 
ty, the  ephors  met  once  every  nine  years  on  a 
(dear  but  moonless  night,  to  observe  the  heav- 
ens in  silence.  If  a  meteor  was  seen  to  shoot 
across  the  sky,  it  was  inferred  that  the  kings 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and 
they  were  suspended  from  their  functions  until 
they  were  absolved  by  a  favourable  oracle  from 
Delphi  or  Olympia.  The  custom  had  probably 
been  long  a  mere  ceremony ;  but  Lysander  now 
found  a  use  for  it.  He  declared  that  he  had  be- 
held the  sign,  and,  proceeding  to  interpret  it  by 
the  facts  which  had  recently  become  the  sub- 
ject of  earnest  discussion,  he  bMUght  Leonidas 
to  trial  for  a  breach  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same 
time  induced  Cleombrotus,  who  had  married 
the  king's  daughter,  Chilonis,  and  was  next  in 
succession,  to  claim  the  throne.  Leonidas,  an- 
ticipating an  unfavourable  decision  and  a  rigor- 
ous application  of  the  law,  took  reAige  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Brazen  House,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Chilonis.  In  his  absence  he  was 
condemned,  and  the  sceptre,  which  he  was  pr(^ 
nounced  to  have  forfeited,  was  transferred  to 
Cleombrotus. 

But  his  partisans  did  not  give  up  the  contest. 
The  official  year  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  and 
at  the  next  election  of  ephors  they  were  able' to 
fill  the  board  with  their  own  adherents.  The 
new  ephors  immediately  took  Leonidas  under 
their  protection,  and  impeached  Lysander  and 
Mandrocleidas  as  the  authors  of  illegal  and  rev- 
dtttioniary  measures.  It  was  evidently  a  crisis 
which  called  for  some  vigorous  stroke  to  pre- 
vent the  ruin  of  their  cause,  and  they  persuaded 
the  kings  to  assert  what  they  maintained  to  be 
their  legitimate  authority  over  the  ephors,  who, 
according  to  them,  were  only  entitled  to  inter- 
fere in  affairs  of  state  when  the  kings  happened 
to  b6  at  variance.    Agis  and  his  colleague  as- 


sembled their  friends,  compelled  the  ephors  to 
retire,  and  appointed  a  new  board,  which  inclu- 
ded Agesilaus,  in  their  room.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  aim  the  younger  citizens,  and  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners.  Their  opponents  now  could 
only  hope  to  save  their  lives,  and  expected  a 
general  massacre.  Leonidas  fled,  and  he  owed 
his  safety  to  the  generosity  of  Agis,  who,  find- 
ing that  Agesilaus  had  despatched  emissaries 
in  pursuit  of  him,  to  put  him  to  death  sent  an 
escort  to  conduct  him  to  Tegea.  The  movement 
was  not  stained  with  a  single  drop  of  blood. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  with  reluctance  that  Agis 
consented  to  resort  to  such  violent  proceedings : 
but  it  now  only  remained  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
them.    All  resistance  was  quelled  ;  and  if  the 
rhetra  had  been  again  prop<Med,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  carried  in  the  council  without 
opposition.    But  Agis  now  let  himself  be  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  Agesilaus,  which  were  the 
more  agreeable  to  him,  as  they  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  forbearance  and  moderation.    Ag- 
esilaus had  been  induced  to  take  the  side  of  re- 
form, neither  by  any  patriotic  feeling,  nor  by  the 
persuasions  of  his  son  Hippomedon,«who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  it,  but  by  the  prospect 
which  it  held  out  of  relieving  him  from  a  load 
of  debts  which  encumbered  his  estate ;  and  he 
now  easily  played  upon  the  young  king's  sim- 
plicity and  inexperience.    He  suggested  to  him 
that  it  would  be  best  to  proceed  gradually  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and 
not  to  attempt  to  introduce  so  many  startling 
changes  at  once.    Let  him  first  conciliate  that 
class  of  citizens  which  was  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  debt  by  a  general  release ;  he  might 
then  hope  more  easily  to  carry  the  more  obnox- 
ious innovation  which  related  to  the  division  of 
the  land.    Agesilaus  gave  such  a  specious  col- 
our to  this  proposal,  that  even  Lysander  was 
deceived,  and  assented  to  it.    By  an  edict,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  ephors,  all  creditors  who 
held  written  securities  for  their  money  were 
obliged  to  bring  ttem  into  the  market-place, 
where  they  were  piled  in  a.  heap,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.    As  they  burned,  Agesilaus 
exuUingly  declared,  that  he  had  never  beheld 
a  brighter  blaze  or  a  purer  fire.    By  the  great 
mass  of  the  spectators  it  had  probably  been 
viewed  with  pleasure  only  because  they  regard- 
ed it  as  an  earnest  of  the  boon  which  they  ex- 
pected fi>r  themselves.    A  loud  cry  was  soon 
raised  for  the  division  of  the  land,  and  both  the 
kings  urged  Agesilaus  to  gratify  the  wish  of 
the  people,  and  to  finish  their  work.    He,  howev- 
er, evaded  their  request,  and  devised  successive 
pretexts  for  continued  delay,  until  he  was  re- 
lieved from  their  importunity  by  a  turn  of  affairs, 
which  has  been  already  related.    It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Aratus  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid  to 
resist  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  ifitolians. 
Agesilans  gladly  seconded  this  call,  which  vras 
doubly  welcome  to  him,  as  it  afforded  a  fiesh 
pretext  for  delay,  and  freed  him  from  the  pi^es- 
ence  of  the  persons  who  were  most  zealous  and 
active  in  pressing  the  chiim  which  he  wished  to 
elude.    Agis,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sent  at  the 
head  of  an  army  to  the  Isthmus.    The  disci- 
pline of  his  troops,  who,  believing  their  fortunes 
secured  at  home,  and  regarding  him  as  their 
benefactor,  paid  the  most  punctual  obedience  to 
his  orders  excited  great  admiration  along  the 
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whole  line  of  their  inarch ;  and  it  was  no  leas 
generally  acknowledged,  that  he  himself  pre- 
sent^ a  complete  ima^  of  a  Spartan  king  of 
the  okl  times,  sharing  with  his  men  the  toils  and 
hardships  ofihe  camp,  and  not  to  he  distinguish- 
ed ftom  the  private  soldier  either  in  his  arms  or 
his  fare,*  though  there  were  many  who  dreaded 
his  presence,  as  Uk^y  to  spread  a  revolutionary 
contagion,  and,  perhaps,  Aratus  himself  was  not 
altog^her  free  from  such  anxiety,  and  hence 
less  disposed  to  regret  the  departure  of  his  al- 
lies.! 

But  daring  his  absence  the  state  of  affairs  had 
undergone  an  unhappy  change  at  Sparta.    Ag- 
esilaus  had  cast  aside  every  restraint  of  decen- 
cy, and  abstaihed  from  no  kind  of  gainful  iniqui- 
ty for  which  his  office  afforded  colour  or  oppor- 
tunity.   For  the  sake  of  some  fraudulent  ad- 
vantage, he  had  even  intercalated  an  additional 
month  in  the  3rear.     Cleombrotus  he  treated 
with  open  contempt ;  and  he  affected  to  account 
Agis  worthy  of  respect,  not  as  a  king,  but  only  as 
his  kinsman.  Growing  conscious,  however,  that 
he  had  provoked  general  indignation,  and  appre- 
hensive that  the  patience  of  the  people  might 
soon  be  spent,  he  took  a  band  of  aimed  follow- 
ers into  his  pay.    This  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards formal  tyranny ;  and  he  seemed  resolved 
to  follow  it  up ;  for,  perhaps  to  sound  the  public 
feeling,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  circulated  that 
he  meant  to  continue  in  office  another  year.    It 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  time  when  the  fer- 
ment excited  by  these  proceedings  had  nearly 
reached  its  height  that  Agis  returned  from  his 
expedition.    It  was  too  late  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  his  uncle's  misconduct.     The  adr 
verse  party  took  advantage  of  the  general  dis- 
gust and  disappointment  which  it  had  caused  to 
effect  a  counter-revolution,  while  the  poorer  cit- 
izens, who,  perhaps,  were  led  to  believe  that 
they  had  been  deceived  by  Agis,  looked  on  ei- 
ther with  unconcern,  or  with  a  vindictive  joy. 
Leonidas  was  openly  recalled  and  reinstated  in 
his  dignity.    Agis  and  Cleombrotus,  abandoned 
by  their  friends,  took  shelter,  the  former  in  the 
Brazen  House,  the  latter  in  the  temple  of  Posei- 
don.   The  chief  offender,  Agesilaus,  was  allow- 
ed to  escape  into  exile  through  the  intercession 
of  his  son,  who  was  universally  loved  and  es- 
teemed, t    The  revenge  of  Leonidas  was  first 
directed  against  Cleombrotus,  whose  hostility 
towards  one  who  stood  in  so  near  a  relation  to 
him,  appeared  to  partake  of  ingratitude  and  im- 
piety.   Yet  he  suffered  himself  to  be  overcome 
by  the  supplication  of  his  heroic  daughter,  and 
permitted  her  husband  to  quit  the  country.    But 
Chilonis,  as  in  her  father's  adversity  she  had 
shared  his  danger  and  mourned  for  his  absence, 
and  breathed  nothing  but  displeasure  against  his 
triumphant  rival,  so  now,  notwithstanding  his 
entreaties,  she  accompanied  her  dethroned  hus- 
band, whom  she  could  neither  love  nor  esteem, 
in  his  exile.^ 

*  Fliit.,  Agis,  14.  It  M«ina  to  be  most  dutinctlj  implied 
in  this  deeoription,  which  Droyien  adopts  (p.  380)  withoai 
scruple,  thst  this  wss  the  first  oocssion  on  which  Agis  had 
been  seen  at  the  head  of  an  annv  ont  of  Lao<mia. 

t  This  was  written  before  1  had  seen  that  DroTsen  (p. 
300)  takes  the  same  Tiew  of  the  jealonsy  of  Antus ;  bat  I 
still  scmple  to  make  the  same  use  of  this  supposition. 

I  Hippomedon  himself  was  in  exile  not  yery  long  after- 
wud*  as  appears  from  Teles  in  Stoh.,  Flor.,  it.,  p.  83, 
Gaisf.,  and  possibly  he  withdrew  with  his  father. 

4  Eren  if  it  were  certain,  as  Droysen  belieres,  that  Pla- 


Agis  had  no  such  advocate  to  plead  in  his  be- 
half, and  he  had  provoked  more  implacable  en- 
mity in  the  persons  whose  interests  he  had  as- 
sailed, in  proportion  as  his  aims  were  higher 
and  his  virtue  purer ;  Leonidas  at  first  tried  to 
draw  him  out  of  his  asylum  by  fair  words ;  it 
was  well  known  that  he  had  been  misled  by  the 
arts  of  Agesilaus ;  his  error  was  forgiven,  and 
he  would  be  allowed  to  retain  his  dignity.  But 
finding  that  Agis  would  not  trust  his  professions, 
he  had  recourse  to  another  device.  He  had  re- 
moved aU  the  ephors,  and  filled  their  places  with 
his  own  creatures,  among  whom  was  a  sordid 
wretch  named  Amphares,  who  was  on  a  foot- 
ing of  some  intimacy  with  Agis  and  his  family, 
and  having  recently  borrow^  some  drink£bg- 
vessels,  and  other  things  of  great  value,  from 
Agesistrata,  hoped  that,  in  the  calamity  which 
now  threatened  the  royal  house,  he  should  be 
able  to  retain  them  as  his  own  property.  This 
man,  with  two  of  his  associates,  nalned  De- 
mochares  and  Arcesilaus,  who  were  likewise  on 
familiar  terms  with  Agis,  visited  him  in  his  re- 
treat, and  sometimes  escorted  him  to  a  bath  at 
some  distance  from  the  temple.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  having  concerted  their  measures, 
they  seized  him,  and  dragged  him  to  prison. 
Here  the  ephors  assembled  some  of  the  council, 
their  devoted  partisans,  and  constituted  them- 
selves a  tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  king. 
The  trial  seems  to  have  been  as  irregular  as  the 
court  was  illegal.  By  way  of  accusation,  he 
was  called  upon  to  defend  himself;  and  as  he 
disdained  to  plead  before  such  judges,  he  was 
asked,  first,  whether  he  had  been  forced  into  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  by  Lysander  and  Ag- 
esilaus. He  replied,  that  he  had  acted  without 
any  compulsion,  but  following  the  example  of 
Lycurgus,  and  aiming  to  revive  his  institutions. 
The  next  question  was,  whether  he  repented  of 
his  conduct,  and  when  he  declared  that  he  felt  no 
regret  for  his  glorious  undertaking,  however  fa- 
tal its  issue  might  be  to  himself,  he  was  forth- 
with  condemned  to  death.  A  Spartan  king,  lim- 
ited as  was  his  authority,  was  invested  with  a 
kind  of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who 
saw  in  him  a  lineal  descendant  of  Hercules. 
The  officers  of  justice,  and  even  the  soldiers  of 
the  government,  did  not  venture  to  lay  hands 
on  Agis,  and  Demochares  was  obliged  himself 
to  drag  him  to  the  chamber  of  execution,  where 
he  was  immediately  strangled.  He  maintained 
the  same  calm  and  noble  bearing  to  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  consoled  an  attendant  who  bewail- 
ed his  fate,  with  the  remark,  that  he  was  still 
superior  to  his  murderers. 

The  execution  was  hastened,  because  his 
mother  and  grandmother  had  come  to  the  pris 
on  doors,  and  were  loudly  demanding  that  he 
should  be  allowed  a  hearing  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  the  only  constitutional  tribunal  for 
such  a  cause.  A  crowd  was  gathering  round 
them,  and  to  prevent  a  tumult,  Amphares,  still 
wearing  the  mask  of  friendship,  invited  them  to 
enter,  and  see  Agis.    It  would  seem  that  they 


tarch  (Agis,  18)  drew  this  jwrt  of  his  nairatiTe  from  Phj- 
larchns,  and  thitt  this  historian  was  rather  too  fond  of  exer> 
cising  his  talent  (ons  which  the  aathor  of  HeU«m$mu9  has 
diipla^d  in  a  tci^  eminent  degree>  for  Uvelj,  graphic  de- 
scription, and  particnlnrly  of  exhibiting  interesting  feaala 
characters  in  striking  situations,  all  this  would  aflbrd  ^ 
ground  for  questioning  the  truth  of  any  essential  fettnis  af 
the  narratiTe,  nor  does  it  much  inTalidats  the  gensnd  «» 
thority  of  Phylarehus. 
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had  been  inyolved  in  his  sentence,  for  they  were 
immediately  pat  to  death  without  any  form  of 
trial.  Agesistrata,  who  suffered  last,  after  hav- 
ing laid  her  mother's  corpse  by  the  side  of  her 
son,  offered  her  neck  to  the  cord  with  the  part- 
ing wish,  May  it  InU  bring  good  to  Sparta. 

The  main  motive  of  this  atrocious  butcheiy 
seems  to  have  been  policy  rather  than  revenge, 
as  the  three  bodies  were  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  the  period  which  ensued  was  evidently  a 
reign  of  terror,  in  which  it  was  dangerous  to  be- 
tray the  slightest  degree  of  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers.  Leonidas  continued  to  govern  with- 
out a  colleague ;  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  annals  of  Sparta.  Archidamus,  Agis's 
brother,  had  fled  to  Messene.  The  young  king's 
widow,  Agiatis,  and  their  infant  son,  were  left 
to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  But  as  Agiatis 
was  a  wealthy  heiress,  Leonidas  thought  it  adr 
visable  to  unite  her  in  marriage  with  his  own 
son  Cleomenes,  thus  at  the  same  time  securing 
the  possession  of  her  fortune,  and  the  custody 
of  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Proclids. 
He  himself  ruled  with  the  aid  of  a  mercenary 
force ;  yet,  not  as  an  absolute  sovereign,  but  as 
the  head,  if  not  rather  as  the  minister  of  the 
oligarchy,  which  had  employed  him  to  crush  the 
project  of  reform.  He  was  content  with  a  life 
of  ease  and  luxury,  and  willing  to  let  his  friends 
grasp  and  enjoy  as  they  were  able.  The  pow- 
erful citizens  oppressed  the  weak,  and  embez- 
zled the  public  property  with  impunity ;  and 
their  license  was  the  more  free  from  all  re- 
straints of  fear  and  shame,  as,  according  to  the 
spirit  which  commonly  prevails  in  such  times, 
any  appeal  to  the  principles  of  law  and  justice 
might  expose  one  who  ventured  on  it  to  the  sus- 
picion of  revolutionary  views,  and  ostentatious 
neglect  of  the  ancient  discipline  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  zealous  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  order  and  good  government.  All  pub- 
lic spirit  and  sense  of  national  honour  seemed 
to  be  extinct.  The  coasts  of  Laconia  were  in- 
sulted by  IlJyrian  pirates ;  and  when  the  i£to- 
lians,  in  the  expedition  already  mentioned,  had 
quietly  carried  off  their  rich  booty,  the  loss  of  so 
many  captives  was  treated  as  a  happy  riddance. 
The  government,  conscious  that  it  was  hated  by 
its  subjects,  accounted  the  weakness  of  the  coun- 
try as  its  strength,  and  dreaded  the  growth  of  its 
population  more  than  a  hostile  invasion.  Nev- 
ertheless, complete  and  secure  as  the  triumph  of 
the  oligarchy  seemed  to  be,  the  last  words  of 
Agis  were  not,  even  with  regard  to  the  success 
of  bis  cause,  altogether  an  empty  boast,  and  the 
dying  prayer  of  Agesistrata  did  not  wholly  fair 
to  the  ground ;  and  the  expedient  by  which  Le- 
onidas had  thought  to  strengthen  his  dynasty, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  his  party, 
proved  the  occasion  of  the  overthrow  of  both. 

Though  Agiatis  had  been  brought  into  the 
bouse  of  Cleomenes,  who  was  then  very  young, 
almost  as  a  captive,  and  never  ceased  to  abhor 
his  father,  a  sincere  and  warm  affection  soon 
sprang  up  between  them,  which  was  not  weak- 
ened by  that  with  which  she  clung  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  deceased  husband,  and  which  she  did 
not  attempt  to  dissemble.  On  the  contrary, 
her  recollections  of  Agis  became  a  boiyl  of 
onion,  as  well  as  a  topic  of  frequent  conversa- 
tion between  her  and  Cleomenes.  He  listened 
with  a  warm  interest  as  she  dwelt  with  enthusi- 


asm on  the  conduct  and  views  of  the  iO-iatad 
prince,  which  he  had,  no  doubt,  been  used  to 
hear  grossly  calumniated.  The  contrast  be- 
tween that  pure  and  heroic  character  and  the 
baseness  of  his  enemies,  between  his  tragical 
calamity  and  their  insolent  prosperity,  could  not 
but  rouse  strong  emotions  m  a  generous  spirit 
These  impressions  were  strengthened  by  les- 
sons in  the  stoical  philosophy  which  he  received 
from  a  disciple  of  Cleanthes,  Sphsrus  of  Olbia,* 
who  had  fixed  his  residence  in  Sparta.  Philos- 
ophy had  been  little  studied  there  so  long  as  it 
was  practically  enforced ;  but  as  discipline  was 
relaxed,  and  manners  became  more  corrupt,  the 
austere  doctrines  of  the  most  rigid  school  seem 
to  have  come  into  vogue  in  the  higher  circles 
as  a  branch  of  polite  learning  and  a  liberal  ac- 
complishment, and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Leonidas  himself  may  not  have  derived  as  much 
amusement  from  the  stoical  speculations  of 
Sphaerus,  as  Antigonus  Gonatas  from  those 
of  his  master.  But  it  could  scarcely  have  oc- 
curred to  him  to  imagine  that  his  son  was 
capable  of  treating  such  things  seriously,  and 
that  discourses  about  virtue  and  happiness  might 
help  to  mould  his  character  and  to  fix  his  des- 
tiny. The  result,  however,  was,  that  the 
thoughts  and  images  with  which  the  young 
prince's  mind  was  nourished  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  father's  life,  were  such  as  disposed 
him  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Agis. 

In  236  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne.  He  could  now  better  sur- 
vey his  prospects,  measure  his  resources,  and 
decide  upon  his  course  of  action.   His  situation 
appeared  to  him  little  better  than  an  irksome 
and  degrading  confinement.    He  found  himself 
utterly  without  weight  or  authority  at  home. 
The  ephors,  the  organs  of  the  oligarchy,  gov- 
erned the  state  with  unlimited  sway,  and  re- 
garded him  as  their  minister.    Their  policy, 
which  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  the  preserva- 
tion of  domestic  tranquillity,  and  tolerated  all 
insults  rather  than  draw  the  sword,  seemed  to 
condemn  him  to  perpetual  inaction,  as  well  as 
Sparta  to  continual  dishonour.    His  reflections 
soon  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  disorders  of  the  state  was  a  rev- 
olution such  as  Agis  had  meditated,  and  the 
only  question  remaining  was,  how  he  might  fol- 
low the  example  of  Agis  with  greater  safety 
and  fairer  hopes  of  success.    It  was  difficult  to 
find  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  safely  unbosom 
his  views  or  wishes.    One  named  Xenares, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  on  that  peculiar  foot- 
ing of  intimacy  which  was  sanctioned  and  regu- 
lated by  the  Spartan  institutions,  had  also  been 
well  acquainted  with  Agis,  and  from  him  Cleom- 
enes endeavoured  to  gather  the  most  exact 
information  as  to  the  steps  by  which   Agis 
bad  proceeded  towards  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  until  the  insatiable  curiosity  with  which 
he  inquired  after  these  details  awakened  the 
suspicions  of  Xenares,  who  not  only  chided  him 
sharply  for  his  imprudence,  which  seemed  to 
border  on  phrensy,  but,  though  he  kept  the  dan- 
gerous secret,  henceforward  shunned  his   so- 
ciety.  This  was  a  sufficient  warning  to  Cleom- 
enes to  conceal  his  designs  until  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself^ for  some  decisive  move- 

*  'O  BopvaetvlTfKf  Plat.,  CL,  %.    DiogvoM  LaMt.,  vii.» 
I77|  calla  aim  6  Bwncoplmvot. 
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BMif,  and  he  became  convinced  that  such  an 
opportunity  was  not  likely  to  arriye  until  hiB 
sboaM  see  himself  at  the  head  of  an  anny 
abroad.    During  the  reign  of  DemetriOs,  how- 
,'     ever,  no  events  occurred  to  force  the  Spartan 
government  to  engage  in  military  operations,  or 
to  call  Cleomenes  across  the  frontier ;  and  the 
only  change  which  took  place  in  his  position 
seems  to  have  been  that,  by  the  death  of  Eary- 
damidas,  the  son  of  Agis,  all  the  functions  of 
royalty  were  both  really  and  nominally  centred 
in  him.    With  regard  to  any  object  which  he 
could  have  had  immediately  in  view,  this  event 
was  apparently  of  very  little  importance  to  him. 
Tet  it  became  the  ground  of  an  imputation 
which  has  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  his  char- 
acter :  be  was  reported  to  have  poisoned  the 
child.    Pausanias,  who  has  preserved  this  anec- 
dote, seems  to  have  found  it  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Aratus.    But  even  if  it  rested  on  better  author- 
ity than  that  of  a  mortal  enemy,  we  might  fairly 
reject  it  as  incredible.   It  pay  be  admitted  that 
Cleomenes  was  not  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of 
means  for  the  attainment  of  an  object  which  in- 
terested his  ambition ;  but  the  murder  of  a 
child,  who  had  been  placed  under  his  protection, 
and  whom  he  had  so  little  reason  to  fear,  was  a 
Tillany  which  seems  incongruous  with  all  the 
known  elements  of  his  character,  inconsistent 
with  the  affectionate  intercourse  in  which  he 
lived  to  the  last  with  Agiatis,  and  hardly  intelli- 
gible on  any  calculations  of  policy;  for  the 
brother  of  Agis,  the  next  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
a  more  formidable  rival,  was  still  living  at 
Meseeoe. 

After  the  death  of  Demetrius  aflkirs  took  a 
turn  more  favourable  to  the  views  of  Cleomenes, 
as  the  progress  which  the  Achaean  League  then 
made  in  Peloponnesus  brought  it  into  collision 
with  Sparta. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  reign  in  Macedonia 
ushally  set  the  neighbouring  nations  in  motion, 
and  a  regency  aflbrded  a  more  than  ordinary 
temptation  to  aggression.    Antigonus  Doson 
was  a  long  time  fully  occupied  with  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  and  the  establishment  of  his  own 
authority.     He  had  at  once  to  guard  his  fron- 
tiers against  the  Dardanians,  and  to  suppress  an 
insurrection  in  Thessaly,  which,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  enabled  the  .Stolians  to  make 
themselTes   masters    of  several   Thessalian 
towns;    and  even  after  he  had  quelled  the 
foreign  enemy,  and  had  reduced  his  rebellious 
subjects  to  obedience,  he  still  found  himself 
threatened  at  home  by  popular  tumults,  or  by 
the  machinations  of  a  party  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  him  as  king.*    But  when  this 
danger  had  passi^  by,  and  left  him  at  leisure  to 
parsae  sehemes  of  conquest,  his  attention  was 
directed,  not  towards  Greece,  but  Asia ;  for  we 
next  find  him  engaged  in  a  maritime  eiqiedition 
to  thut  quarter,  the  object  and  results  of  which 
we  can  only  collect  fVom  the  fact  that  he  is 
said  to  haye  subdued  Caria.   But  we  learn  that, 
at  the  period  of  this  expedition,  Boeotia  was  no 
longer  subject  to  Macedonia,  though  there  was 
a  strong  party  there  which  espoused  the  Mace- 
donian interest,  while  Thebes,  still,  it  seems, 
retaining  some  feeling  of  her  ancient  dignity, 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  independence.    The 
Teasels  of  Antigonus  were  stranded,  through 


an  extraordinary  ebb  of  the  tide,  on  the  coast 
of  Boeotia :  a  general  alarm  was  spread  that, he 
had  come  to  overrun  the  country,  and  Neon,  the 
commander  of  the  Bceotian  cavalry,  repaired  to 
the  spot  with  all  the  horse  he  could  muster.  He 
found  the  Macedonians  so  embarrassed  with 
their  disaster,  that  he  might  have  attacked  them 
at  a  great  advantage ;  and  he  was  considered 
at  Thebes  as  culpable,  because,  being  himself  a 
leader  of  the  Macedonian  party,  he  suffered 
them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage  without  molest- 
ation. Antigonus  himself  felt,  and  subsequent- 
ly acknowledged,  the  obligation  under  which 
he  was  placed  by  Neon*s  forbearance. 

While,  then,  his  forces  were  thus  emjdoyed, 
Aratus  was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Achsan  League  in  the  South,  and 
its  adversaries  could  no  longer  expect  support 
from  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  were  the  first 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  deliverance,  and, 
when  they  heard  of  the  death  of  Demetrius, 
called  upon  Aratus  to  aid  them  in  the  recovery 
of  their  independence.  Though  it  was  not  his 
year  of  office,  and  he  was  weened  by  a  long 
illness,  he  immediately  caused  himself  to  be 
conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Athens.  Diogenes,  the 
Macedonian  commander  in  Attica,  deemed  his 
own  position  so  insecure,  that  he  entered  into 
negotiation  with  the  Athenians,  and  at  length 
consented,  fdr  150  talents,  of  which  twenty  were 
contributed  by  Aratus  as  a  free  gift  to  the  city,* 
to  withdraw  all  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from 
Attica.  Though  Athens  did  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  this  event  greatly  raised 
the  reputation  of  the  Acheans,  and  disheart- 
ened the  adherents  of  Macedonia,  throughout 
Peloponnesus,  ^gina,  Hermione,  and  PhUus 
forthwith  entered  &e  League ;  and  soon  after 
Aratus  accomplished  the  object  which  he  had 
so  long  desired,  and  which  had  cost  him  so  many 
fruitless  effbrts,  the  acquisition  of  Argos.  Aris- 
tomachus,  seeing  himself  cut  off  from  all  hope 
of  Macedonian  succours,  and  the  Achseans  gam- 
ing ground  in  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  now  listen- 
ed to  the  proposalB  of  Aratus,  and  declared  him- 
self willing  to  join  the  League  on  certain  condi- 
tions. :  One  of  these  was,  that  he  should  receive 
fifty  talents  for  the  payment  of  the  mercenaries 
whom  hetwaa  to  disband ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was 
also  stipulated  that  he  should  succeed  Aratus 
at  the  end  of  his  next  year  of  office.  While, 
however,  Aratus  was  making  provision  for  the 
performance  of  his  part  of  the  contract,  Lydi- 
ades«  who  was  at  this  time  chief  magistrate  of 
^he  League,  and  ill  pleased  to  see  so  important 
a  business  transacted  by  another,  took  the  ne- 
gotiation into  his  own  hands,  and,  persuading 
Axistomachus  that  he  could  not  safely  trust  a 
man  who  was  the  implacable  enemy  of  all  ty- 
rants, undertook  to  conduct  the  affair  himself  m 
the  Achsan  assembly.  But  his  interference 
only  served  to  afford  a  fresh  and  remarkable 
iUustration  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of 
Aratus,  as  well  as  of  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  guarded  it.  For  he  prevailed  on  the  Acheans 
to  reject  the  treaty  when  it  was  preposed  by 
Lydiades,  and  soon  afterward  to  ratify  it,  when 
he  was  again  induced  to  sanction  it  with  his 
own  concurrence.! 

*  Pint ,  Ar.,  34.    Paunn.,  U  ,  8,  6,  nja  a  lizth  put. 
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After  80  great  an  accession  to  the  power  of 
the  League,  Aratos  might  not  unreasonably  be- 
iiere  that  to  extend  it  over  the  rest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus would  prove  the  less  difficult  part  of 
his  undertaking ;  for  though,  besides  Sparta, 
Messenia,  and  Elis,  and  some  of  the  Arcadian 
commonwealths,  still  remained  independent,  it 
was  probable  that  the  example  of  Sparta  would 
determine  the  policy  of  the  other  states ;  and  the 
weakness  and  supineness  of  her  government 
afforded  ground  for  hope  that  she  would  not 
offer  any  very  obstinate  or  vigorous  resistance 
to  his  designs.  Such  hopes  were,  perhaps,  en- 
couraged by  the  exiled  partisans  of  Agis ;  and 
Cleomenes  had  not  yet  given  proof  of  a  char- 
acter or  talents  such  as  to  render  him  a  for- 
midable antagonist  to  an  experienced  states- 
man. NeverSieless,  there  were  insunnountar 
ble  obstacles  to  a  voluntary  union  between 
Sparta  and  the  League,  and  it  soon  became  ev- 
ident that  Aratus  was  not  the  man  to  over- 
power her  reluctance  by  force.  The  friendly 
relations  which  subsisted  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments in  the  reign  of  Agis  IV.,  had,  per- 
haps, been  first  interrupted  by  the  invasion 
whicli  Sparta  had  suffered  from  the  iEtolians 
while  they  were  in  alliance  with  the  Acheans. 
But  the  accession  of  her  inveterate  enemy 
Megalopolis  to  the  League  probably  produced 
a  far  wider  alienation,  if  not  open  hostility. 
Then,  even  if  the  Spartan  pride  could  have 
submitted  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
Achsan  townships,  and  to  obey  the  requisitions 
of  an  Achsan  magistrate,  such  a  connexion 
with  democratical  institutions  would  not  have 
been  welcome  to  a  grasping  and  jealous  oli- 
garchy. Thus  Cleomenes  found  the  disposition 
of  the  ephors  and  the  ruling  class  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  his  own  views  on  this  point ; 
and  they  believed  themselves  forced,  by  regard 
to  their  own  safety,  into  the  war  which  he  de- 
aired  as  a  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  their 
power. 

The  plan  of  Aratus  was,  it  seems,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  Arcadian  towns  which 
still  kept  aloof  fh>m  the  Achean  League,  and 
thus  to  reduce  Sparta  to  a  state  of  total  isola- 
tion, in  which  she  might  be  compelled  to  ac- 
cept his  teims,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
continual  danger  and  annoyance ;  and  the  Spar- 
can  government  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  stand  against  him  in  Arcadia.  The 
first  occasion  of  direct  collision  seems  to  have 
been  afibrded  by  three  of  the  towns,  which,  as 
we  hav^  seen,  had  attached  themselves  to  the 
iEtolian  Lea^e;  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  and 
Mantinea.  In  each  of  them  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  strong  party  adverse  to  the  .£to- 
lian  alliance,  which  was  encouraged  and  aided 
by  Cleomenes.  and  the  Spartan  govemment ; 
aind  aH  three  about  the  same  time  renounced 
that  alliance,  and  entered  into  the  strietest 
union  with  Sparta.  As  this  acquisitioi^  was 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  iEtolians,  they^ 
alone  oonld  have  reason  to  complain  of  it. 
But,  though  usually  very  ready  to  vindicate 
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their  rights,  they  not  only  submitted  patiently 
to  the  loss  of  these  important  places,  but  for- 
mally ceded  them  to  Sparta.    The  motive  of 
their  forbearance  was  the  jealousy  they  now 
felt  of  the  progress  which  the  Achsan  League 
was  making,  in  Peloponnesus ;  for  as,  on  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  the  common  danger  which 
kept  the  two  powers  united  had  oeasel,  Uieir 
alliance  was  eonverted  into  hostile  rivalry.    It 
ia  probable,  too,  that  at  this  juncture  the  iEto- 
lians  found  fiill  employment  for  their  forces  ia 
Thessaly,  and  were  on  that  account  the  more 
willing  to  resign  their  pretensions  to  the  three 
towns,  so  as  at  once  to  strengthen  the  defences 
of  Sparta  and  to  embroil  her  with  the  Achean 
League.    The  result  fully  answered  their  ex- 
pectations.   We  do  not  know  what  pretext 
Aratus  alleged  for  his  interference.    He  might, 
indeed,  claim  possession  of  Mantinea  with 
some  colour  of  right,  if  it  had  once  belonged  to 
the  Acheans ;  but  no  such  reason  was  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  Tegea  or  Orchomenus.   Yet 
it  appears  that  before  he  had  any  aggression  to 
complain  of  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  govern- 
ment, he  was  preparing  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  both  these  towns  by  a  nocturnal  surprise. 
Cleomenes,  it  seems,  had  received  intelligence 
of  his  designs ;  and  he  now  obtained  leave  of 
the  ephors  to  make  a  movement  which  was 
judged  necessary  for  the  secuij^  of  Laconia. 
He  was  directed  to  take  possession  of  a  place 
called  the  Athensum,  in  the  district  of  Be&ina, 
or  Belemina,  which  commanded  one  of  the 
passes  leading  into  Laconia,  but  was  claimed 
by  Megalopolis  as  belonging  to  her  territoiy.* 
Tlie  occupation  of  this  post,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  Polybius  as  an  act  of  wanton  ag- 
gression, marks  the  beginning  of  the  Clecmenic 
War. 

Cleomenes  fortified  the  stronghold  on  the 
frontier  without  interruption,  and  nearly  at  tho 
same  time  Aratus  made  his  attempt  to  surprise 
Tegea  and  Orchomenus.    It  fail^  as  to  botk 
through  the  cowardice  of  his  partisans  within ; 
and  Cleomenes  insulted  his  disappointment  by 
a  taunting  letter,  in  which  be  affected  to  in- 
quire, with  friendly  concern,  after  the  purpose 
of  his  night's  march   Aratus,  in  reply,  proJe8»> 
ed  that  the  object  of  his  expedition  had  been 
to  prevent  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  but  hA 
had  no  answer  to  make  when  he  was  requested 
to  explain  the  use  of  the  torches  and  scaling- 
ladders  with  which  he  had  provided  himself. 
He  is  said  to  have  laughed  at  the  retort,  and 
to  have  asked  Democrates,  one  of  the  Laoe- 
demonian  exiles,  what  kind  of  youtii  thia  Cla- 
omenes  was.    Democrates  on]y  warned  him, 
'*  if  he  had  any  designs  upon  Sparta,  to  hasten 
them  before  this  game-chicken's  spurs  were 
grown."  Tlie  ephors,  wishing  to  oonfine  them- 
selves  to  defensive  sieaauree,  and,  if  possible* 
to  avo^  a  war*  aoon  re«alled  C;ieom^iQa»  irtIhi 
advanced'  into  Arcadia  with  a  few  toxidred 
men.    But  Aratus,  on  his  return  to  Adima,  as- 
sembled the  council  of  the  League,  and  repre- 
sented the  seizure  of  Belbina  in  such  a  light  as 
to  induce  them  to  declare  war  against  Sparts* 
and  thus  to  sanction  his  own  very  questionable 
proceedings.    The  reduction  of  Caphyn  in  Ar- 
cadia was  the  only  other  achievement  by  w^hiob 
he  signaliaed  his  year  of  oflfee.    Anstoma* 
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cho8,  wlio  succeeded  him,  was  anxious  to 
carry  the  war  into  Laconia;  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  report  of  his  intentions,  rather  than 
the  success  of  Aratus  at  Gaphye,  that  alarmed 
the  Spartan  government,  and  led  it  again  to 
send  out  Gleomenes,  who  made  himseU*  mas- 
ter of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Methydrium,  and 
oTerran  a  part  of  Argolts.  His  forces  amount- 
ed to  leas  than  6000  men ;  and  Aristomachus 
now  took  the  field  with  90,000  foot  and  1000 
horse.  Yet  Aratus,  when  he  was  consulted 
by  Aristomachus  on  his  projected  expedition, 
wrote— for  he  was  staymg  at  Athens — to  dis- 
suade him  from  it,  and  advised  him  to  avoid  an 
engagement  with  Cleomenes.  But  as  Aristom- 
achus could  not  reconcile  himself  to  such  inac- 
tivity, he  came  to  the  camp  to  direct  the  oper- 
ations of  the  campaign  by  his  counsels ;  and 
when  Cleomenes  unexpectedly  presented  him- 
self and  offered  battle,  near  Palantinm,  he  per- 
suaded Aristomachus  to  decline  it,  and  to  re- 
treat before  an  enemy  who  did  not  number  a 
quarter  of  his  force.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  timidity  or  jedonsy  had  the  larger 
share  in  the  motives  of  Aratus  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  the  result  was  so  flagrantly  dis- 
graceful to  the  Achean  arms,  that  all  his  influ- 
ence was  needed  to  soothe  the  indignation 
which  it  roused  against  him  at  home.  Lydi- 
ades  openly  accus^  him,  and  became  his  com- 
petitor at  the  next  election,  which,  however, 
was  carried,  as  usual,  in  his  favour. 

For  the  twelfth  time,  then,  he  had  the  forces 
of  the  Achaean  League  at  his  disposal.   But  the 
events  of  the  next  campaign,  as  the  responsi- 
bility now  rested  exclusively  with  him,  only 
served  to  exhibit  more  glaring  evidence  of^his 
military  incapacity,  and  even  to  throw  a  sus- 
picion of  much  worse  failings  on  his  character. 
He  opened  it  with  an  expedition  into  Ells, 
where,  perhaps,  he  thought  himself  less  in  dan- 
ger from  Spartan  interference.    The  Eleans, 
however,  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  which  the 
ephors,  however  indifferent  they  might  feel, 
could  not  decently  refuse ;  especially  as  the 
late  brilliant  success  of  Cleomenes  had  begun 
to  revive  the  old  sense  of  national  honour. 
He  had  reminded  the  people  of  a  saying  of  one 
of  their  ancient  kings ;  that  Spartans  never 
asked  about  their  enemies,  how  many,  but 
where  they  are ;  and  he  soon  illustrated  it  by  a 
fresh  achievement ;  for  he  came  up  with  the 
Achaean  army  on  its  march  homeward,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Lycceum,  and  gidned  a  com- 
plete victory.    It  was  so  utterly  routed,  that 
for  some  days  Aratus  himself  was  believed  to 
have  fallen.   But  he  had  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  report  to  strike  one 
of  those  clandestine  blows  to  which  he  owed 
80  much  of  his  fortune  and  his  reputation. 
Having' collected  some  of  his  scattered  troops, 
he  led  them  against  Mantinea,  which,  being  un- 
prepared to  resist  this  unexpected  attacl^  fell 
into  his  hands.    He  protected  the  town  from 
pillage,  though  after  its  revolt  from  the  Achaean 
Lieague,  Polybius  thinks  it  had  no  reason  to 
expect  such  clemency ;  but,  to  secure  its  fidel- 
ity for  the  future,  he  compelled  it  to  receive  an 
A.oh«ean  garrison,  and  to  admit  the  resident  for- 
eigners to  the  franchise ;  and  it  seems  proba- 
Me  that  he  provided  for  these  new  citizens  at 
Uie  expense  of  those  who  had  shown  them- 


selves most  adverse  to  the  Achaean  interest. 
By  this  conquest  he,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree 
repaired  Ids  credit ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  mider- 
stand  all  the  consequences  which  Plutarch  at- 
tributes 'to  it.     He  represents  it  as  having 
caused  so  much  discouragement  at  Sparta,  that 
Cleomenes  could  no  lon^r  obtain  leave  to 
prosecute  oflRsnsive  operations  against  the  en- 
emy.   It  may,  however,  have  furnished  the 
ephors  with  a  pretext,  which  they  before  want- 
ed, fi>r  restraining  his  ardour ;  and  it  seems 
that  their  opposition  turned  his  thoughts  with 
redoubled  eagerness  towards  hiS  long-cherish- 
ed projects  of  revolution.    Tet  the  step  which 
he  next  took  ia  not  one  which  could  have  been 
expected  as  most  dearljr  adapted  to  forward 
such  a  design.    We  are  informed  by  Plutarch 
that  he  invited  Archidamus,  the  exiled  brother 
of  Agis,  to  return  to  Sparta,  thinking,  it  is  said, 
that  with  the  support  of  a  colleague  he  should 
be  better  able  to  balance  the  auSiority  of  the 
ephors.    It  is  certainly  difficult  to  reconcile 
this  with  tJH  we  know  as  to  the  character  and 
schemes  of  Cleomenes,  and  hence  the  se<}uel 
naturally  suggests  suspicion,  that  his  objeet 
was  not  to  caU  in  an  ally,  but  to  rid  himself  of 
a  rival;  for  Archidamus  was  put  to  death,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
city.    Poljrbius*  would  fix  the  guilt  of  this 
transaction  entirely  on  Cleomenes;  and  re- 
lates that  the  Messenian  Nicagoras,  the  friend 
and  host  of  Archidamus,  who  negotiated  the 
treaty  with  Cleomenes  in  his  behalf,  having 
accompanied  him  to  Sparta,  though  he  was 
himself  allowed  to  depart  unhurt,  conceived 
bitter  hatred  and  thirst  of  vengeance  against 
Cleomenes,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  was  af- 
terward enabled  to  gratify.    Plutarch,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  it  as  notorious  that  the 
deed  was  perpetrated  by  the  party  which  had 
nothing  but  vengeance  to  look  for  from  the 
family  of  Agis ;  but  whether  with  the  consent 
of  Cleomenes  is  a  question  which,  as  it  was 
disputed  among  his  contemporaries,  must  al- 
ways  remain  doubtful.    The  reasons  which 
would  incline  us  to  acquit  him  of  the  murder  of 
Eurydamidas,  are,  for  the  most  part,  equally 
applicable  to  this  transaction.    The  treachery 
and  baseness  which  would  be  implied  in  the 
recall  of  Archidamus,  if  it  was  meant  as  a  snare 
for  his  destruction,  were  s^parently  quite  for- 
eign to  the  nature  of  Cleomenes,  and  no  ade- 
quate motive  is  assigned  for  them  in  this  case ; 
the  juncture  was  not  one  likely  to  awaken  his  ' 
jealousy  or  fear  of  Archidamus,  and  it  might 
suggest  the  thought  that  he  should  find  the 
'  brother  of  Agis  a  useful  associate  in  a  struggle 
with  the  ephors. 

He  had  been  endeavouring  to  form  a  party 
at  Sparta,  and  his  mother,  Cratesiclea,  a  wom- 
an worthy  of  her  son,  not  only  exerted  all  her 
influence  to  promote  his  designs,  but  was 
thought  to  have  given  her  hand  to  a  second 
husband,  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  influ- 
ence, named  Megistonous,  only  that  she  might 
gain  him  for  her  son's  cause.  But  Cleomenes 
saw  that,  before  he  could  efifect  his  object,  he 
must  be  again  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The 
ephors,  whether  f^om  timidity  or  distrust, 
wished  to  kjeep  him  at  home ;  but  their  cupid- 
ity  was  too  strong  for  their  prudence,  and  they 
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let  themseWes  be  bribed  to  send  him  out  on  a 
fresh  expedition,  which  proved  honourable  to 
Sparta,  but  fatal  to  themselves.  He  first  made 
hunself  master  of  the  border  town  of  Leuctrai, 
and  when  Aratus  marched  to  protect  Megalop- 
olis, advanced  to  a  place  called  Ladocea,  in  the 
inmiediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city.*  In  an 
engagement  which  took  place  almost  under  the 
city  walls,  the  Achaean  light  troops  at  first 
gained  the  advantage  over  the  enemy.  But 
Aratus  refused  to  follow  it  up,  and  kept  the 
main  body  of  his  army  motionless  behind  the 
bed  of  a  torrent.  Lydiades,  having  in  vain 
urged  him  to  action,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  cavalry,  and  by  a  vigorous  charge  broke 
the  Spartan  left  wing  and  put  it  to  flight,  but  in 
the  heat  of  pursuit  was  entangled  in  difficult 
ground,  where  he  was  surrounded  and  slain. 
After  his  death  the  cavalry  fled,  and,  falling 
back  upon  the  phalanx,  threw  it  into  disorder, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  its  entire  defeat. 
Cleomenes  sent  the  body  of  Lydiades  to  Meg- 
alopolis, adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  gar- 
land, while  Aratus  returned  to  Achaia  amid 
the  murmurs  of  his  troops,  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct  in  the  assembly  at  JBgium. 
The  patience  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  general  feeling  was  so  strong 
against  him,  that  a  decree  was  passed  which 
declared — ^if  it  is  accurately  reported — ^that  the 
League  would  no  longer  supply  him  with 
money  or  troops  for  the  war,  but  that  he  must 
carry  it  on,  if  he  would,  at  his  own  charge. 

It  sounds  like  a  resolution  to  give  up  the 
war,  but  it  was  probably  only  meant  as  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  Aratus.  Yet  the  peo- 
ple may,  by  this  time,  well  have  begun  to  be 
weary  of  such  a  wasteful  contest,  for  which  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  assign  any  worthy 
object.  That  the  League  could  make  any  ma- 
terial progress,  in  opposition  to  Sparta,  had 
^ow,  at  least,  become  utterly  hopeless :  there 
was  clearly  more  room  to  apprehend  a  series 
of  disasters  which  might  endanger  its  very  ex- 
istence ;  and  though  Cleomenes  might  wish  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  Spartan  gov- 
ernment had  shown  itself  strongly  inclined  to 
peace,  and  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  have  accepted 
any  reasonable  terms.  The  assembly  plainly 
intimated,  by  its  resolution,  that  it  did  not  re- 
eard  the  war  as  undertaken  on  the  part  of  the 
League  in  self-defence,  but  as  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  a  project  of  Aratus,  which,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  merits,  the  event  had  pro- 
ved to  be  impracticable. 

Yet  no  one  seems  to  have  ventured  to  call 
for  a  discussion  of  this  question,  which  was  the 
only  one  of  real  interest  to  the  people,  and  the 
influence  of  Aratus  was  too  firmly  established 
to  be  shaken  by  an  expression  of  passing  disap- 
probation, which  was  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
feeling  had  subsided.  He  thought,  it  is  said,  at 
first,  of  throwing  up  the  seal  of  office,  as  if  he 
had  been  injured  by  the  vote  of  censure,  but,  on 
calmer  reflection,  judged  it  wiser  to  retain  his 
dignity,  and  to  attempt  to  retrieve  his  honour. 
Before  his  year  expired  be  again  took  the  field, 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenus,  de- 
feated a  body  of  Lacedemonian  troops,  and 
Megistonotts  was  among  his  prisoners,  but,  it 

*  Td  AaSiKua  raXoiifUVa,  Pol/Uiu,  ii.,  51,  aad  Flaw., 
viii.,  44, 1.    natareb,  Claoai.,  0. 


must  be  supposed,  was  soon  exchanged  or  ran- 
somed, as  we  find  him  shortly  after  again  at 
the  side  of  Cleomenes.  This  slight  advantage 
was  of  the  less  moment,  as,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  events  took  place  at  Sparta  which 
removed  the  object  for  which  Aratus  was  stri- 
ving— ^the  extension  of  the  League  over  Pelo- 
ponnesus-^farther  than  ever  from  his  reaon. 

Cleomenes  had  been  inspired  with  fresh  con- 
fidence by  his  victory  at  iJadocea,  and  he  now 
ventured  to  disclose  his  projects  to  Megisto- 
nous,  and  engaged  his  concurreneei  and  after- 
ward that  of  two  or  three  other  friends.  He  felt, 
and  they  believed,  that,  to  enable  him  to  restore 
Sparta's  ancient  ascendency  in  Greece,  nothing 
was  wanting  but  to  reform  her  institutions,  and 
emancipate  the  ro3ral  authority  from  the  control 
of  the  ephors.    He  might  well  think,  having 
efibcted  so  much  with  such  scanty  means,  in 
spite  of  so  many  hinderances,  there  was  ro> 
thing  which  he  might  not  accomplish  when  the 
force  of  the  renovated  nation,  a  really  Spartan 
army,  should  be  placed  at  his  unfettered  com- 
mand.   A  dream  related  to  him  by  one  of  the 
ephore,  who,  as  he  slept  in  the  oracular  temple 
of  Pasiphtf,  saw  four  of  their  seats  removed 
from  their  place  of  session,  and  heard  a  voice 
saying,  TkU  is  best  for  Sparta,  was  reported  to 
have  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  to  have 
quickened  his  movements.    Again  he  marched 
into  Arcadia,  with  an  army  composed  in  part  of 
mercenaries,  and  in  part  of  that  class  of  citizens 
from  which  he  had  to  expect  the  most  active 
resistance  to  his  measures.    Traversing  Arca- 
dia with  great  rapidity  in  various  directions,  he 
reduced  Herea  and  Alssaj  victualled  Orchome- 
nus, and  threatened  Mantinea.    The  Spartans 
were,  at  last,  so  fatigued  with  long  marches 
and  countermarches,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
left  behind  in  Arcadia,  when  he  returned  for  an 
interval  to  Laconia.*    On  his  way  homeward, 
Cleomenes  revealed  his  design  to  a  few  trusty 
followers,  and  regulated  his  march  so  as  to  reach 
Sparta  about  the  time  when  the  ephors  were 
sitting  down  to  supper.    Euryclides  was  sent 
forward  to  obtain  admission  into  their  presence, 
under  pretence  of.  a  message  from  the  army, 
and  while  they  were  listening  to  his  report, 
some  of  the  other  conspirators,  with  a  few  sol- 
diers, rushed  in  and  fell  upon  them.    Four  of 
the  ephors  were  massacred :  the  fifth,  named 
AgesUaus,  having  been  left  among  them  appa- 
rently lifeless,  afVerward  recovered  strength 
enough  to  crawl  into  an  adjacent  sanctuary. 
About  ten  other  persons  lost  their  lives  at  the 
same  time  in  defence  of  the  ephors.    No  other 
blood  was  shed,  and  Agesilaus  himself  was  spa- 
red, when  he  came  out  of  his  place  of  shelter  Uie 
next  morning.    All  who  would,  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  city  during  the  night,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  many  took  aidvantage  of  this  permus- 
sion. 

At  daybreak,  Cleomenes  summoned  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people.  Two  indications  of  the 
recent  revolution  met  their  view  in  the  markel- 

*  Droyien  (480)  conoeivea  that  the  dtnftr  which  thi««t- 
ened  Orchomenus  wm  the  real  motive  a{  the  expedition  of 
Cleomenes,  and  that  some  machinations  of  the  Spurt&A  oli- 
guchy,  which  it  was  enooaragvd  to  ondertake  W  his  aib- 
senoe,  and  the  cairtiTity  of  M^stvnons,  and  to  wnic1&  ths 
ephors  lent  their  aid,  were  the  immediate  cause  whidi  m- 
daced  him  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  I  cannot  perceita 
the  slirhtest  anpf  aiance  of  noeeesity  lor  an^  szi 
tion  ef  his  tooauot. 
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place:   a  table  was  exhibited  containing  the 
names  of  eighty  citizens  who  were  enjoined  to 
leave  the  country,  and  four  of  the  seats  of  the 
ephors  were  removed,  the  fifth  being  left  to  be 
occupied  by  Cleomenes.*    He  now  came  for- 
ward to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and 'to  explain 
his  intentions.    He  went  back,  it  appears,  to 
the  origin  of  the  ephoralty,  with  a  view  to  show 
that  the  power  clahned  by  the  ephors  in  later 
times  had  been  acquired  through  usurpation. 
The  office  itself,  he  asserted,  was  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Constitution,  in  which  the  su- 
preme authority  was  vested  in  the  kings  and 
the  gerusia ;  and  it  was  orly  after  the  Messe- 
nian  war  that  the  kings  had  begun  to  appoint 
officers,  under  the  title  of  ephors,  to  discharge 
some  of  their  functions  in  their  absence.  These 
vicegerents  and  servants  of  the  kings  had,  in 
course  of  time,  erected  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct, independent,  and  permanent  tribunal,  and 
had  enlarged  their  jurisdiction  by  a  series  of 
encroachments,  until  it  overlaid  all  the  other 
magistracies  in  the  state.    The  memory  of  the 
ephor  Asteropus,  who  had  introduced  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  innovations,  was 
comiparatively  recent.    It  was  only  by  degrees 
that  the  ephors  had  assumed  the  right  of  sum- 
moning the  kings  before  them ;  that  it  had  not 
been  always  recognised,  appeared  from  the 
usage  of  modem  times,  according  to  which  the 
kings  were  only  bound  to  attend  on  the  third 
summons.    Still,  this  power,  unconstitutional 
and  exorbitant  as  it  was,  might,  for  the  sake  of 
tranquillity,  have  been  tolerated,  if  it  had  been 
exercised  with  moderation,  and  with  some  re- 
gard to  the  public  good ;  but  when  it  was  abu- 
sedy  as  it  had  lately  been,  by  ephors  who  took 
upon  them  to  banish  their  kings,  and  to  put  them 
to  death  without  trial,  and  who  established  a 
system  of  terror  to  prevent  measures  of  reform, 
which  were  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
honour  and  well-being  of  Sparta,  t  it  could  be  en- 
dured no  longer.  Happy  should  he  have  thought 
himself  if  the  evils  under  which  the  country 
groaned — the  hixury  and  extortion,  and  the  in- 
equality of  fortunes,  which  was  the  source  of 
all  the  restr— could  have  been  corrected  by  any 
milder  remedy ;  but  the  use  offeree,  in  extreme 
cases,  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
Lycurgus  himself,  the  more  as  he  was  but  a 
pii  vate  person  when  he  appealed  to  arms  against 
King  Cbarilaua.    It  had  now  become  necessaty 
to  resort  to  the  hke  means  to  overpower  the 
resistance  of  the  adversaries  of  reform ;  but  no 
needless  violence  had  been  employed,  no  great- 
er seventy  exercised  than  the  public  safety  re- 
quired.   He  then  proceeded  to  unfold  his  plan, 
which,  in  its  leading  features,  was  the  same  as 
had  been  proposed  by  Agis.    All  debts  were  to 
be  cancelled ;  so  that  the  creditor^  whose  se- 
(Turities  had  been  destroyed,  seem  to  have  been 

*  DrojBen  (401)  thinki  that  hj  this  GlaoawDM  meant  to 
intimate  that  he  aasamed  all  the  powera  which  had  been 
exercised  by  the  ephors.  It  would  be  more  important  if  we 
coold  ascertain  that  he  aotvalUr  did  so.  He  elearl/  pro- 
feased  to  resome  idl  thoee  braBchca  of  the  royal  prsrogatiTe 
which  the  ephors  had  usoxped ;  bat  it  aeenu  that  he  alao 
chanred  them  with  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical  power, 
which  had  nerer  been  claimed  by  the  kings  themselves 
(ij^volq  htOirif  rqv  nirfUw  KaraXiortas  fyxfpf*  Plot., 
CI.,  10).  ' 

t  Here,  if  Droysen^s  conjecture  were  well  founded,  should 
have  been  some  iJlnsion  to  the  later  attempts  of  the  oli- 
i^npchy. 
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allowed  to  revive  their  claims ;  the  land  was 
to  be  equally  divided,  and  a  new  roll  of  citizens 
formed,  to  include  the  foreigners  who,  on  strict 
examination,  should  be  found  worthy  ot  the 
franchise.  When  the  honour  of  Sparta  should 
have  been  intrusted  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
armed  citizens,  they  would  not  again  see  her 
territory  insulted  by  lUyrian  or  iEtolian  in- 
roads.* 

The  cancelling  of  the  debts  was,  perhaps,  con- 
sidered only  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
passed  by  Agis.  The  division  of  the  lands  was, 
it  seems,  made  to  wear  the  appearance  of  a 
.voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
possessed  more  than  the  legal  measure.  Cle- 
omenes himself  set  the  example  by  the  surren- 
der of  his  own  patrimony,  and  this,  it  is  said, 
was  followed  first  by  Megistonous  and  his  other 
friends,  and  afterward  by  all  the  other  citizens. 
In  the  distribution,  a  portion  was  allotted  to 
each  of  the  exiles ;  and  Cleomenes  announced 
that  they  would  all  be  permitted  to  return  when 
tranquillity  should  have  been  firmly  established. 
After  the  enrolment  was  completed,  the  Spar- 
tan infantry  amounted  to  6000  men ;  and  Cle- 
omenes introduced  some  changes  in  its  weapons 
and  armour,*  in  particular  by  the  substitution  of 
the  sarissa  for  the  old  Grecian  spear,  which 
brought  it  nearer  to  the  character  of  the  Mace* 
donian  phalanx.  At  the  same,  time  he  diligent* 
ly  applied  himself  to  restore  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  education  and  discipline,  a  task  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  received  much  assistance 
from  the  philosopher  Sphserus ;  a  proof  that  he 
did  not  rigorously  confine  himself  to  the  tradi- 
tional details,  but  took  the  opportunity  to  eflfeet 
many  seasonable  improvements.  The  abolition 
of  the  ephoralty  was  not  the  only  innovation 
which  Cleomenes  made  in  the  Constitution. 
It  appears  that  he  likewise,  in  some  way,  al- 
tered the  character  or  contracted  the  powers 
of  the  gerusia ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  changed 
its  name,  and  to  have  substituted  a  descpption 
referring  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes  which 
the  council  was  supposed  to  represent.!  But 
the  fact  so  stated  is  not  easily  explained ;  for 
he  evidently  studied  to  preserve  the  forms  of 
antiquity,  whenever  they  did  not  thwart  his  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  wri- 
ter who  was  very  liable  to  error.  Another  of 
his  measures  was  certainly  an  infringement  of 
the  Constitution,  though  it  was  one  of  which  the 
oligarchy,  which,  after  the  murder  of  Agis,  had 
permitted  one  king  to  reign  without  a  colleague, 


*  An  allusion  which  seems  plainly  to  indicate  that  the 
period  of  the  JEtolian  invaaian  was  not  so  lon^  passed  aa 
Ihoysen  represents. 

\  Paus.,  ii.,  9,  1,  rd  Kfdroi  i%c  ytpovelas  KarakSoaf  war 
r9y6ii9os  r^  Xdytf  Kareerrietv  irr'  airiSv.  The  BMudapr 
iff  Pauaaniaa  seems  to  be  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  so  jt 
was  understood  by  Mueller  (Dor.,  ii.,  p.  139,  Bagl.  tr.,  Sd  ed.), 
who  says, "  Cleomenes  instituted  a  college  of  varpov^itot  in 
the  place  of  the  gerusia."  But  in  the  note  he  seems  to 
adopt  Boeckh*8  interpretation  (Corp.  Insc,  i.,  p.  605),  who 
obserres  on  the  words  of  Fans.,  '*  hoc  est,  vim  Senatus  ra- 
aolTit  Cleomenes  non  senatum  ipeom  ;**  and  has  shown  (p. 
QIO)  that  in  later  times,  at  least,  the  traTpovepm  existed  to- 
gether with  the  gerusia,  and  that,  eren  after  the  reston- 
tion  of  the  ephoraJty,  the  chief  of  the  itarpov6noi  continued 
to  give  his  name  to  the  year ;  but  it  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  what  Pausanias  meant  to  say.  Dreyw 
sen  (ii.,  499)  seema  to  suppose  that  Cleomenes  abolished 
the  name  of  the  gerusia,  and  nomtiMiSy  substituted  tfa 
Tarpov6piot  in  their  room :  that  ia,  with  powers  really  info 
rfor  to  thoee  of  the  gerusia ;  but  it  aeeros  more  probabia 
that  r^  X^^  it  to  ba  referred  to  mrpev^itofn 
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had  DO  right  to  complain.  Since  the  sons  of  A  ris- 
todemus  shared  the  royal  office  between  them, 
there  had  never  been  two  kings  of  the  same 
house  at  a  time.  Cl^oroenes  now  filled  the 
vacant  throne  of  the  Proclids  with  his  brother 
Euclides.  If  this  proceeding  was  not  to  be 
justified  by  the  legend  which  traced  the  origin 
of  the  two  royal  houses  to  one  ancestor,  it  was, 
at  least,  a  proof  that  Cleomenes  did  not  aim 
at  despotic  power,  and  it  was  more  in  harmony, 
both  with  that  ancient  precedent,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  than  the  undivided 
monarchy,  in  which  the  enemies  of  reform  had 
so  long  acquiesced. 

Such  was  the  revolution  which  was  repre- 
sented by  Polybius,*  and  by  other  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  as  a  subversion  of  the 
hereditary  form  of  government,  and  a  trans- 
formation of  the  legitimate  royalty  into  what 
the  Greeks  called  a  tyranny.  By  others  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a  salutary  and  temperate  re- 
form, conducted  with  great  moderation  on  con- 
stitutional principles,  and  preserving  as  much 
both  of  the  substance  and  the  form  of  the  na- 
tional institutions  as  was  consistent  with  the 
main  end,  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  facts  afibrd 
some  colour  to  each  of  these  opinions ;  the 
case  is  one  which,  like  all  political  changes  not 
efifected  by  strictly  legal  means,  presents  an 
ambiguous  aspect ;  but  the  view  taken  by  Po- 
lybius, whose  prejudices  deprive  him  of  all  au- 
thority on  this  question,  appears  to  be  the  more 
narrow  and  superficial,  and  to  exhibit  least  of 
the  real  character  of  the  transaction,  while  it 
is  grossly  unjust  so  far  as  it  involves  any  judg- 
ment on  the  motives  and  intentions  of  Cleom- 
enes. The  essence  of  tyranny,  in  the  Greek 
sense,  is  the  usurpation  of  arbitrary  power  in 
a  state  which  had  been  previously  governed 
by  law ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  only  that  the  means  by  which  Cle- 
omenes compassed  his  ends  were  violent  and 
illegal,  but,  also,  that  the  power  which  he  ac- 
quired by  the  revolution  was,  in  one  point  of 
view,  very  nearly  absolute ;  as,  after  he  had 
abolished  the  ephoralty,  placed  his  brother  on 
the  throne,' and  formed  an  army  of  citizens  de- 
voted to  his  interest,  there  was  no  one  in  Spar- 
ta who  could  counteract  his  will.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  considered,  that  how- 
ever little  foundation  there  may  have  been  in 
authentic  records  or  tradition  for  his  assertions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  ephoralty,  and  though  the 
office  was  probably,  in  some  form  or  other,  as 
old  as  the  Dorian  conquest,  still,  in  later  times, 
it  had  unquestionably  assumed  a  new  charac- 
ter and  place,  and  had  usurped  prerogatives  un- 
known to  the  early  Constitution,  which  rendered 
it  an  irresistible  engine  of  an  oppressive  and 
baneful  oligarchical  domination.  Whether  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  retain  the  office 
and  to  reduce  its  authority  within  moderate 
bounds,  may  be  doubtful,  but  Cleomenes  had 
good  grounds  for  the  view  which  he  took  of  it, 
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as  an  excrescence  which  must  be  amputated  be- 
fore the  state  could  be  restored  to  a  healthy 
condition.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity  of  his  conviction,  that  he 
was  merely  reviving  the  royalty  of  the  primitive 
ages  in  the  peculiar  form  which  it  had  assumed 
at  Sparta,  exempt,  indeed,  from  the  restraint  to 
which  it  had  been  so  long  subjected  by  the 
growth  of  the  power  which  had  gradually  en- 
croached upon  its  rights,  but  yet  not  an  un- 
limited sovereignty.  He  ruled  over  a  free  and 
willing  people,  in  which  there  was  only  one  dis- 
affiscted  party,  the  oligarchy  which  he  had  over- 
thrown. They,  indeed,  pretending  to  consider 
themselves  as  the  state,  might  consistently 
treat  him  as  a  tyrant,  for  they  submitted  to  him 
only  through  fear.  But  his  main  strength  lay 
in  his  Spartan  phalanx,  the  citizens  who  com- 
posed the  popular  assembly,  and  over  this  body 
he  could  possess  no  other  dominion  than  the  le- 
gitimate influence  which  he  derived  from  their 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  confidence.  As  he 
bad  thrown  his  private  wealth  into  the  conunon 
stock,  so  in  his  person  and  whole  manner  of 
living,  both  in  the  camp  and  at  home,  by  a  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  which  were  perfectly  free 
from  all  tinge  of  affectation,  he  presented  a 
model  of  a  Spartan  king,  only  distinguished  from 
the  best  of  the  old  times  by  the  advantage 
which  he  may  have  gained  from  his  philosophi- 
cal education. 

The  tidings  of  the  revolution  at  Sparta  were 
received  by  Aratus.and  his  friends  with  a  mix- 
ture of  hope  and  alarm.    They  hoped  that  it 
might  prove  the  beginning  pti  a  long  series  of 
civil  commotions,  which  might  keep  Cleomenes 
occupied  at  home.    On  the  other  hand,  the  can- 
celling of  debts  and  repartition  of  the  soil  ex- 
cited their  fears,  lest  the  contagion  of  this  per- 
nicious example  should  reach  the  multitude  in 
the  Achaean  towns,  and  impel  them  to  like  en- 
terprises, or  incline  them  to  seek  alliance  with 
Sparta.    Aratus  owed  a  great  part  of  his  repu- 
tation to  the  prudent  forbearance  with  which  he 
had  respected  the  rights  of  property  at  Sicyon 
after  the  return  of  the  exiles.    The  revolution- 
ary measures  of  Cleomenes  were  utterly  repug- 
nant to  his  nature  and  his  principles ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  did  not  merely 
serve  as  a  pretext  for  that  hostility  to;  Sparta 
which  he  carried  to  such  a  fatal  extreniie;  but 
really  .contributed  to  heighten  it.  *  His  sympa- 
thies were  all  on  the  side  of  the  defeated  oli- 
garchy: in  his  eyes  the  Spartan  king  .was  a 
demagogue,  whorhad  made  himself  a  tyrant  ;*  as 
it  was  in  these  colours  that  his  character  came 
down  to  Polybius. 

The  winter,  including  the  beginning  of  224/ 
had  probably  been  occupied  at  Sparta  with 'the 
remodelling  of  the  state.  Early  in  the  spring, 
not  long  before  Hyperbatas,  the  successor,  of - 
Aratus,  went  out  of  ofiSce,  Cleomenes,  anxioiaa 
to  dash  all  hopes  which  his  enemies  might  have 
built  on  the  supposed  continuance  of  internial 
disorders  of  Sparta,  and  to  prove  that  the  re- 
cent changes  had  not  tended  to  abate  the  ar- 
dour or  to  relax  th^  discipline  of  his  troops,*  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  where  he  in- 
flicted much  damage,  and  collected  a  great 
booty.    The  Megalopolitans,  who  had  su&red 
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severe  loaees  in  the  preceding  campaigns,  offer- 
ed no  resistance,  and  no  succours  came  from 
Achaia,  where  the  govemraent  felt  itself  inse- 
eurCi  and  the  people  had  no  more  heart  for  the 
war.  To  encourage  his  partisans  by  a  signal 
display  of  his  superiority  in  the  field,  Cleomenes, 
Jiaving  found  a  company  of  players  on  their  road 
from  Messene,  caused  a  temporary  theatre  to 
be'erected,  and  entertained  his  army  with  a 
dramatic  exhibition ;  though,  in  general,  his 
camp  was  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  all 
frivolous  and  enervating  amusements,  while 
eveiy  other  in  Greece,  no  less  than  in  Mace- 
donia or  Asia,  was  followed  by  a  train  of  musi- 
cians and  dancers,  jugglers  and  buffoons.  He 
accustomed  his  soldiers  to  fill  up  the  intervals 
of  their  martial  exercises  with  conversation 
seasoned  with  Laconic  pleasantry;  as  at  his 
own  table  he  provided  no  other  recreation  for 
his  guests. 

His  commanding  attitude  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  he  desired  at  Mantinea. 
There  the  party  adverse  to  the  Achaean  con- 
nexion invited  him  to  recover  possession  of  the 
town ;  and  in  concert  with  them  he  surprised 
it  in  the  night,  and  overpowered  the  Achaean 
garrison,  wtuch  was  almost  all  put  to  the  sword. 
To  Polybius,  who  chooses  to  overlook  the  dis- 
tinction of  parties  in  this  affair,  the  conduct  of 
the  Mantineans  appears  to  be  marked  by  the 
foulest  treachery  and  ingratitude;*  but  those 
of  them  who  hailed  Cleomenes  as  the  restorer 
of  their  laws  and  Constitution  could  not  be  con- 
scious of  any  great  obligation  to  the  Achaeans. 
After  a  few  hours'  rest  he  set  out  again  for 
Tegea,  and  by  a  circuitous  march  through  the 
west   of  Arcadia  and   Elis,   penetrated  into 
Achaia.     Hyperbatas,  who  was  directed  in  all 
his  movements  by  Aratus,t  took  up  his  position, 
with  the  largest  force  he  could  muster,  at  a 
place  called  Hecatombaeon,  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  country,  and  Cleomenes — 
rashly,  as  it  was  thought— placed  himself  be- 
tween the  town  of  Dyme  and  the  enemy's 
camp.    But  his  object  was  to  force  a  battle,  and 
he  gained  a  complete  victory.    Its  immediate 
fruit  was  the  reduction  of  a  place  called  Langon,^ 
which  he  restored  to  the  Eleans ;  but,  in  the 
mean  while,  he  opened  a  negotiation  with  the 
Achaean  League,  which  promised  much  more 
important  advantages.    It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  he  had  already,  b^ore  the  battle,  made 
overtures  to  the  Achaean  government,  which 
had  been  rejected  through  the  influence  of  Ara- 
tus,  but  his  aim  must  have  been  long  well  un- 
derstood.    It  seems  to  have  been  ahnost  uni- 
versally expected,  and,  perhaps,  very  generally 
desired,  that  all  the  Peloponnesian  states  should 
be  united  in  one  body ;  the  only  question  was, 
whether  the  union  was  to  take  place  under 
Achaean  or  under  Spartan  supremacy ;  whether 
Sparta   was  to  be  annexed  to  the  Achaean 
League,  or  the  Achaean  League  to  Sparta.   The 
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success  of  Cleomenes  had  now  made  it  evident 
that,  if  he  entered  the  League,  it  must  be  on 
his  own  terms.  Those  which  he  offered  after 
the  battle  appear  to  have  been  moderate,  though 
we  have  no  information  as  to  the  details.  It  is 
not  clear  on  what  /ooting  Sparta  was  to  be 
placed  with  regard  to  the  League ;  but,  for  him* 
self,  Cleomenes  demanded  to  be  acknowledged 
as  its  chief.  Plutarch  speaks  of  this  as  if  it 
were  to  have  been  a  mere  title  of  honour,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  many 
solid  advantages  to  the  Achaeans.*  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  implied  nothing  less  than 
that  the  forces  of  the  League  should  be  placed 
at  his  disposal,  with  powers  as  large  as  those 
which  had  been  exercised  by  Aratus,  and  with- 
out even  the  same  degree  of  responsibility. 
The  national  feeling  of  the  Achaean  race  might 
be  wounded  by  such  a  concession  to  a  Dorian 
prince.  But  there  was  no  great  danger  lest  a 
Spartan  king  should  abuse  it,  either  by  unneces- 
sary wars  undertaken  to  gratify  his  own  ambi- 
tion, or  by  wanton  aggression  on  public  or  indi- 
vidual liberty.  The  coalition  or  alliance  with 
Sparta,  at  least,  promised  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  that  harassing  petty  warfare  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  League  had  been  so  long 
wasted ;  and  if  Oleomenes  was  to  be  feared  as 
a  protector,  he  was  certainly  not  less  formidable 
as  an  enemy.  This  view  of  the  question  pre- 
vailed in  the  Achman  council.  The  Achaean 
ministers  were  instructed  to  accept  the  king's 
proposals,  to  conclude  a  truce  with  him,  aid  to 
invite  him  to  attend  an  assembly  to  be  held 
near  Argos,  in  which  the  treaty  was  to  be  rati- 
fied. But  an  illness,  the  effect  of  excessive  fa- 
tigue and  an  imprudent  draught  of  water,  com- 
pelled him  to  postpone  his  journey  to  Argos, 
and  to  return  for  a  time  to  Sparta.  He.  how- 
ever, so  fully  relied  on  the  promises  he  had  re- 
ceived, that,  as  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
convention  was  the  release  of  his  prisoners,  he 
set  the  principal  of  them  at  liberty  forthwith. 
This  accidental  delay  was,  appfirently,  the  oc- 
casion of  great  calamities.  It  afforded  time  to 
Aratus  for  intrigues,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  put  an  end  to  all  prospects  of  peace. 

Aratus,  when  he  began  the  war,  probably 
considered  Sparta  as  an  easy  conquest.  He 
was  not  prepared  to  find  a  formidable  antago- 
nist in  the  young  king,  and  couU  not  expect 
that  the  people  which  had  tamely  submitted  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Illyrians  and  iEtolians  would 
offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  arms  of  the 
Aehaean  League.  But  he  had  been  very  soon 
undeceived  ;  and  he  had  long  ago  foreboded 
such  a  crisis  as  had  now  arrived,  and  had  pon- 
dered the  course  he  should  take  when  the  emer- 
gency arose.  The  resolution  which  he  finally 
adopted  was  one  which  even  now  we  cannot 
read  offer  the  first  time  without  the  same  kind 
of  painful  surprise  which  we  feel  when  a  man 
whom  we  have  hitherto  esteemed  has  commit- 
ted a  dishonourable  action.  It  was  no  other 
than  at  once  to  undo  the  great  work  of  his  pub- 
lic life,  to  call  the  king  of  Macedonia  into  Pel- 
oponnesus, as  an  ally  and  protector  against  Cle- 
omenes. And  this  resolution  he  formed  con- 
fessedly with  a  clear  insight  into  the  conse- 
quences^ which  were  likely  to  result  from  this 
step,  a  full  view  of  the  danger  with  which  it 
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threatened  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  strag- 
ffle  which  this  detenmuatiun  cost  him  may  be, 
in  some  measure,  estimated  by  the  perplexity 
which  Polybius  betrays  in  his  attempt  to  defend 
it.  The  plea  which  Aratus  set  up  in  his  me- 
moirs, and  which  is  urged  by  the  historian,  his 
apologist  and  admirer,  is  necessity.  But  it  is 
admitted  that  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the 
thought,  had  harboured  the  purpose,  before  the 
necessity  existed  ;  and  this  supposed  necessity 
was,  aAer  all,  only  the  creature  of  his  own  will ; 
it  was  but  his  want  of  self-command,  his  inca- 
pacity for  a  great  sacrifice,  which  led  him  to  lay 
down  as  a  first  principle  of  action,  inviolable  as 
the  laws  of  nature,  that  Cleomenes  must  be  re- 
sisted to  the  last,  and  that  any  alternative  was 
to  be  preferred  to  compliance  with  his  demands. 
We  can,  indeed,  very  easily  conceive  how  deep- 
ly mortifying  such  compliance  would  have  been 
to  Aratus ;  how  much  it  would  have  cost  him 
to  retire  from  public  life,  baffled  and  humbled, 
and  from  the  shade  of  his  forced  seclusion  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  his  young  rival.  These 
are  considerations  which  may  well  dispose  us, 
with  Plutarch,  to  view  his  conduct  with  more 
of  pity  than  of  indignation,  as  an  example  of 
ordinary  human  weakness ;  but  they  must  be 
discarded  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  vindi- 
cate his  policy  on  the  ground  taken  by  Polybius, 
as  not  unworthy  of  a  patriotic  statesman.  We 
can,  then,  only  inquire  whether  the  ambition 
of  Cleomenes  threatened  Greece,  or  even  the 
Achaean  League,  with  any  dangers  so  fearful 
as  were  to  be  apprehended  from  the  restoration 
of  Macedonian  ascendency ;  and  this  is  a  ques- 
tion on  wl^ch  Aratus  can  hardly  have  been  so 
far  blinded  by  passion  as  to  mistake  the  truth. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  account 
given  by  Polybius  of  the  steps  by  which  Aratus 
was  led  to  the  practical  result  of  his  delibera- 
tions, than  the  place  assigned  to  the  iBtolians. 
The  importance  of  the  fi^ire  which  they  make 
in  the  historian*s  vindication  of  his  hero,  stands 
in  most  strange  and  suspicious  contrast  to  the 
paucity  and  insignificance  of  the  actions  which 
he  attributes  to  them  during  the  same  period. 
Accordine  to  this  statement,  a  coalition  between 
the  iEtouans  and  Spartans  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  war,  and  first  induced  Aratus  to 
believe  that  the  safety  of  the  Achsan  League 
was  endangered  by  the  enterprises  of  Cleom- 
enes. Yet  the  only  proof  he  alleges  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  confbderacy  is,  that  the  JSto- 
lians  surrendered  their  claims  to  the  three  Ar- 
cadian towns  which  had  abandoned  their  alli- 
ance, and  had  connected  themselves  with  Spkr- 
ta ;  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  ever  sent 
a  single  man  into  Peloponnesus  to  the  aid  of 
Cleomenes,  or  that  they  in  any  way  interposed 
in  his  behalf  otherwise  than  by  one  demonstra- 
tion, to  be  mentioned  in  the-sequel,  which  came 
very  late,  and  was  totally  useless.  Another 
statement,  eaually  questionable,  and  which 
proves  as  little,  is,  that  the  iEtolians  opened 
a  negotiation  with  Antigonus  Doson  in  the 
hope  of  engaging  him  in  a  war  against  the 
Achaean  League,  with  a  view  to  the  partition 
of  its  territory.  Whatever  their  projects  may 
have  been,  not  only  were  these  never  realized, 
but  the  only  part  which  they  actually  took  in 
the  war  was  a  declaration  of  hostfle  intentions 
towards  Macedonia.    It  must,  therefore,  be  pro- 


nounced an  utterly  hollow  pretext,  when  we  are 
informed  by  Polybius  that  fear  of  the  JStoliana 
drove  Aratus  to  the  thought  of  an  alliance  with 
Antigonus. 

The  precise  juncture  when  Aratus  took  ths 
first  step  towards  the  execution  of  his  desigo 
is  not  distinctly  marked  in  the  narrative  of  Po- 
lybius ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Cleom- 
enes first  took  the  field  after  the  revolution  at 
Sparta.    It  was  probably  while  he  was  ravaging 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis  without  resistanoe 
that  Aratus  concerted  a  plan  with  two  of  its  cit 
izens,  Nicophanes  and  Cercidas,  his  old  friends, 
for  an  embassy  to  Macedonia,  to  sound  Antigo- 
nus.   At  his  suggestion  they  were  appointed 
envoys  to  the  Achaean  council,  and  having  ob- 
tained its  permission,  proceeded  to  the  Mace- 
donian court.    They  received  their  instractions 
from  Aratus,  who  furnished  them  with  the  ar- 
guments which  he  judged  best  adapted  to  make 
an  impression  on  Antigonus.    The  substance 
of  them  has  been  preserved  by  Polybius ;  and 
none,  certainly,  could  have  been  devised  better 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  convincing  and  per 
suading  the  king.    It  is  only  surprising  that 
Aratus,  while  he  suggested  them,  should  not 
have  felt  that  they  were  so  many  reasons  whidi 
ought  to  have  deterred  him,  as  a  patriotic  Gred^, 
from  the  prosecution  of  his  attempt.    The  en- 
voys were  to  represent  the  danger  which  was 
impending  over  the  Achaean  League  from  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  the  iEtolians  and  Cleom- 
enes, who  were  banded  against  it,  and  to  point 
out  that  if  the  confederates  were  allowed  to 
overpower  the  League,  and  Cleomenes  become 
master  of  Peloponnesus,  they  would  soon  ex- 
tend their  conquests  into  northern  Greece,  and 
must  at  length  con^e  into  mortal  conflict  with 
Macedonia.    It  was  for  the  king  to  conaider 
whether  it  suited  his  interest  better  to  fight  his 
battle  with  Cleomenes  for  the  conunand  of 
Greece  in  Peloponnesus,  with  the  Achaeans 
and  Boeotians  on  his  side,  or  to  stake  his  king- 
dom on  the  issue  of  a  contest  against  the  unit^ 
foroes  of  iEtolia  and  Boeotia,  the  Achaeans  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  in  Thessaly.    It  was,  in- 
deed, a  simple  calculation ;  and  when  the  en- 
voys added,  that  if  the  iEtolians  remained  quiet, 
as  they  affected  to  do  then,  the  Achaeans  would 
hold  out  as  long  as  they  could  without  assist- 
ance, but  if  fortune  iH^ved  adverse,  or  the  .£to> 
lians  took  part  against  them,  they  would  then 
call  upon  hhn  for  timely  succour,  Antigonus 
had  nothing  more  to  wish  than  that  they  might 
soon  find  themselves  compeUed  to  implore  his 
protection.    Nothing,  however,  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  him  Uian  that  they  should  previous- 
ly waste  their  own  and  their  enemy*s  strength, 
since  they  would  then  be  the  more  willing  to 
accept  his  terms.    Indeed,  as  if  to  remove  aH 
doubt  on  this  head,  Aratus  expressly  undertook 
to  provide  the  amplest  securities,  and  the  most 
solid  proofs  he  could  desire  of  gratitude  for  his 
favours, 

That  Antigonus  received  these  proposals  with 
joy,  and  dismissed  the  envoys  with  the  warm- 
est assurances  of  his  good  will,  hanSly  needs  to 
be  related.  He  sent  a  letter  with  them»  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Megalopcdis,  in  wliich 
he  promised,  if  it  was  also  the  wish  of  the 
Achaeana,  to  mareh  tP  their  aid.    Tlie  lepoit 
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which  they  made  on  their  return  of  the  king^s 
favouraMe  disposition,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion at  Megalopolis,  where,  ever  since  the  time 
of  Philip,  there  had  always  been  a  strong  friend- 
ly feeling  towards  Macedonia,  that  they  were  im- 
mediately commissioned  to  repair  to  the  Achae- 
an assembly,  and  to  call  upon  the  League  to 
solicit  the  Macedonian  succours  without  delay. 
Aratus,  we  are  told,  was  delighted  to  learn  that 
Antigonus  was  willing  to  forget  the  injury 
which  his  house  had  sustained  in  the  loss  of 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  no  less  pleased  that  the 
ardonr  of  the  Megalopolitans  released  him  from 
the  responsibility  of  an  experiment  which  he 
felt  to  be  extremely  hazardous ;  no  blame  could 
now  be  attached  to  him  if  it  shdbld  happen  that 
Antigonus  crushed  the  liberty  which  he  was  in- 
vited to  protect.  He  had  only  to  moderate  their 
impatience,  while  he  commended  their  zeal; 
and  he  exhorted  the  people  to  persevere  as  long 
ts  they  could  in  their  unassisted  exertions,  and 
only  if  fortune  frowned  upon  them  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  promised  aid. 

Though  Aratus  had  been  able  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Achean  council  for  this  nego- 
tiation, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  measure 
was  generally  popular  in  Achaia.    The  events 
which  followed  prove  that  it  was  carried  by 
a  comparatively  small  though  powerful  party, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Megalopolis, 
and  the  regaiS  which  was  felt  to  be  due  to  her 
services  and  sacrifices  in  the  common  cause. 
Not  only  was  there  a  strong  inclination  in  fa- 
vour of  Cleomenes  among  the  lower  classes, 
who  hoped,  under  his  protection,  to  obtain  re- 
lease from  their  debts,  and  a  new  agrarian  law, 
but  many  of  the  leading  men  dreaded  Macedo- 
nian intervention,  were  impatient  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Aratus,  and  willing  to  acquiesce 
In  the  supremacy  of  Sparta.    According  to  a 
usage  which  had  never  before  been  interrupted 
since  Aratus  first  filled  the  office  of  general,  he 
should  have  succeeded  Hyperbatas.     But  he 
solemnly  declined  it,  and  the  election  fell  on 
Timoxenus.    According  to  Plutarch,  he  wished 
it  to  be  believed  that  his  refusal  was  tbe  effect 
of  the  resentment  he  retained  for  the  affront  he 
had  suffered  after  his  defeat  at  Ladocea,  hut  his 
real  motive  was  well  known  to  be  his  despond- 
ency as  to  the  prospects  of  the  League,  pro- 
duced by  the  battle  of  Hecatombaeum.     But 
even  if  we  must  infer  from  this  that  Aratus 
himself  alleged  the  pretext  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch, it  would  still  be  probable  that  he  meant 
to  intimate  his  conviction  that  the  resources 
of  the  League  were  no  longer  suflicient  to  carry 
on  the  struggle,  and  that  the  time  bad  come 
when  it  was  necessary  to  claim  the  promised 
aid  of  Antigonus.    But  though  he  exerted  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  to  counteract  the  over- 
tures of  Cleomenes,  he  could  not  prevent  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  preliminaries  already  related  ; 
and  if  Cleomenes  had  been  able  immediately  to 
attend  the  assembly  at  Argos,  it  is  probable 
that  he  would  have  found  it  willing  to  accede 
to  his  terms.    But  during  the  interval  in  which 
he  was  detained  at  home  by  his  illness,  Aratus 
appears  to  have  recovered  his  ascendency,  and 
ibund  means  to  avert  tbe  pacification  which 
threatened  his  interests.    He  immediately  sent 
his  own  son,  the  younger  Aratus,  to  Antigonus, 
apparently  without  any  other  authority,  to  eon- 


elude  the  negotiation  which  had  been  opened 
by  the  Megalopolitan  envoys.  All  was  now  ad- 
justed between  them  except  one  point,  which 
it  was  still  necessary  to  leave  open  for  some 
time  longer.  Antigonus  required  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Acrocorinthus,  as  the  price  of  his 
assistance ;  and  Aratus  himself  was  quite  will- 
ing to  consent  to  this  condition ;  but  he  could 
not  undertake  that  even  his  influence  would 
prevail  on  the  Achseans  to  surrender  the  Co- 
rinthians,  whom  they  had  encouraged  to  revolt 
from  Macedonia,  into  the  hands  of  their  old 
masters.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that,  while^ 
Aratus  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  accomplish-* 
ing  this  object,  Antigonus  should  complete  his 
preparations,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  begin 
his  march  at  the  first  summons.  All  that  re- 
mained was  to  bring  about  a  rupture  with  Spar- 
ta, and  this  he  effected  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  Spartan  king's  im- 
petuous temper.  When  Cleomenes  had  recov- 
ered from  his  illness,  he  set  out  for  Argos  to 
meet  the  Achaean  assembly,  which  had  been 
convened  there  according  to  the  agreement. 
But  on  his  road  he  received  a  message  request- 
ing him  to  leave  his  troops  behind  him,  and  to 
come  alone,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
with  a  small  train  ;*  hostages  were  offered  for 
his  security.!  The  message  seems  to  have 
been  so  contrived,  as  at  once  to  betray  distrust 
and  to  awaken  suspicions  of  treacheiy.  Cle- 
omenes took  fire  at  the  affront,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  assembly,  containing  bitter  invectives 
against  Aratus,  who  replied  in  a  similar  strain, 
and  despatched  a  herald  to  i£gium  with  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  which  he  followed  up  by  the 
invasion  of  Achaia,  where  he  surprised  Pellene. 
Several  towns  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Arcadia 
submitted  to  him  without  resistance,  and  the 
government  received  intelligence  which  led  it 
to  apprehend  that,  even  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth, 
he  had  partisans  who  were  plotting  to  deliver 
those  cities  into  his  power.  To  suppress  this 
attempt,  it  withdrew  the  cavalry  and  merce- 
naries from  Argos,  at  the  time  when  the  Neme- 
an  games  were  about  to  be  celebrated  there,  t 
Cleomenes  took  advantage  of  their  absence  to 
march  suddenly  upon  Argos,  where  he  surprised 
the  quarter  contiguous  to  the  citadel  in  the 
night,  and  the  appearance  of  his  army  amid  the 
confusion  of  the  festival  created  such  conster- 
nation, that  the  city  immediately  capitulated, 
entered  into  alliance  with  Sparta,  aduiowledg- 
ing  Cleomenes  as  ita  chief,  gave  twenty  hosta- 
ges for  its  fidelity,  and  received  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian galrrison.  Cleomenes  was  unfortunately 
induced,  by  the  assurances  of  Megistonous,  to 
dispense  with  the  precaution  of  banishing  some 
of  the  citizens  who  were  notoriously  adverse  to 
the  new  order  of  things'.  Aristomachus,  who 
had  joined  the  Achaean  League  with  reluctance, 
and  probably  entertained  friendly  feelings  to- 
wards Aratus,  declared  himself  on  the  side  of 
Sparta.  But  perhaps  the  surrender  may  have 
been  hastened  chiefly  by  the  democratical  party, 
which  at  Argos,  as  elsewhere,  desired  a  change 

*  Pint.,  Ar.,  39.  I  ctnnot  perceiTe  the  aVaordity  which 
Droysen  finds  in  this  statemeat  (507,  n.  4S). 

t  Aooordiug  to  Pint.,  Cleom.,  17,  u  many  m  300 :  a  num- 
ber raipiciouiuy  lu^e.  It  w  that  of  the  foUowen  whoa, 
according  to  tbe  other  etatementy  be  was  to  be  dlowed  te 
bring  with  him. 

I  Tebroaiy,  B.C.  S13. 
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in  the  distribution  of  property,  like  that  which 
had  taken  place  at  Sparta,  and  hoped  to  effect 
it  with  the  countenance  of  Cleomenes.*  The 
submission,  however,  of  the  city,  which,  for  so 
many  ages,  had  l>een  Sparta's  most  formidable 
rival,  a(kied  much  to  the  reputation  of  his  arms, 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  all  the  other 
towns  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  Aratus  hoped 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  defection,  which 
was  spreading  with  alarming  rapidity  among  the 
members  of  the  League,  by  rigorous  measures. 
He  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  troops 
which  were  sent  from  Argos  to  Sicyon,  armed 
with  unlimited  authority  to  proceed  against  the 
persons  suspected  of  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  Cleomenes,  and  he  put  many  of  them 
to  death.  He  then  proceeded  to  institute  a  like 
investigation  at  Corinth ;  but  here  the  disaffec- 
tion to  the  Achiean  government  was  so  general, 
and  the  people  so  much  exasperated  against 
him,  that  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  at  Argos,  an  attempt 
waB  made  to  seize  him,  which  he  only  eluded  by 
extraordinary  presence  of  mind.  Being  alarmed 
in  time  by  their  angry  cries  and  threatening 
gestures,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  theatre 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  he  calmly  bade 
them  wait  until  he  had  given  his  horse  in  charge 
to  some  one,  and  so  reaching  the  gate,  after  a 
hasty  warning  to  the  commander  of  the  citadel, 
rode  away,  soon  hotly  pursued,  and  with  very 
few  companions,  to  Sicyon. t  The  Corinthians 
immediately  sent  a  deputation  to  surrender 
their  city  to  Cleomenes,  whom  it  scarcely  con- 
soled for  the  escape  of  Aratus.  But  as  soon  as 
he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  Argolis,  he 
marched  to  Corinth,  and  proceeded  to  blockade 
the  Acrocorinthus. 

An  assembly  was  held  soon  after  at  Sicyon, 
though  very  thinly  attended,  in  which  Aratus 
was  created  strategus  autocrator,  an  extraor- 
dinary office  previously  unknown  to  the  Achae- 
an Constitution,  which  must  have  been  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  dictatorship.  It  was 
apparently  a  formal  ratification,  or  prolonga- 
tion, of  the  irresponsible  authority  which  he 
had  received  or  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  down  the  disaffected  party.  But  now, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  guard  was  formed 
by  the  citizens  for  the  protection  of  his  person. 
It  was,  apparently,  difficult  to  approach  more 
closely  to  the  position  of  a  tyrant,  or  to  show 
that  the  name  with  which  he  affected  to  brand 
Cleomenes  was  less  applicable  to  himself 
Cleomenes  for  a  time  abstained  from  farther 
hostilities,  and  tried  every  expedient  to  concil- 
iate his  rival,  and  to  induce  him  to  cede  the 
possession  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  He  carefully 
preserved  the  property  of  Aratus  at  Corinth 
untouched,  while  he  sent  his  uncle  Megisto- 
nous,  and  a  Messenian  named  Tripylus,!  or  Tri- 
tymallU8,4  successively,  to  negotiate  with  him. 
They  were  instructed  to  offer  him  a  pension 
of  twelve  talents  —  double  the  amount  of  that 
which  he  received  from  Ptolemy — and  even  to 
propose  that  the  garrison  of  the  Acrocorinthus 

*  Plut ,  Cleem.,  90. 

t  So  Plutarch  (Ar.,  40),  and,  with  sliffbt  rariationa,  Cle- 
om.,  10.  Polybiaa  (ii..  Si)  only  aajrs  that  the  Carinthiam 
reqaired  the  Achcftna  and  Aratui  to  quit  the  citj.  Polybi- 
Q«  KMaka  as  if  Amtus  had  boon  at  this  time  ordinary  orpa' 
'W*?  ('A^dry  ffTOamYOvvn}. 

t  Pint.,  Ar,  41.  ^  Plat.,  Cleom.,  19. 


should  be  composed  in  part  only  of  Spartans, 
and  partly  of  Achaian  troops.  But  as  to  the 
claim  of  the  supreme  dignity  and  command,  no 
concession  was  made  on  the  part  of  Cleomenes ; 
and  this  wa?  probably  the  demand  most  offen- 
sive to  Aratus,  and  the  main  obstacle  which 
rendered  the  negotiation  fruitless.  He  remain- 
ed inflexible,  covering  his  refusal  with  the 
vague  pretext,  <<  that  circumstances  were  not 
in  his  power,  but,  rather,  he  in  the  power  of 
circuHMstances,"  which  might,  indeed,  be  truest 
in  the  sense  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
Such  language  at  length  convinced  Cleomenes 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  overtures 
of  peace.  He  indignantly  took  the  field,  rav- 
aged the  territory  of  Sicyon,  and  encamped 
before  its  walls.  No  doubt  could  now  be  left 
in  the  mind  of  Aratus  as  to  the  course  which 
he  would  pursue.  All  his  hopes  were  hence- 
forth centred  in  Antigonus.  But  still,  he  did 
not  venture  to  take  the  final  irrevocable  step, 
to  engage  for  the  admission  of  a  Macedonian 
garrison  into  the  Acrocorinthus,  without  a  vote 
of  the  Achaean  assembly ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  was 
willing  to  try  all  other  resources,  before  he 
threw  himself  on  Macedonian  protection,  that 
he  sent  envoys  to  solicit  succour  from  the 
iEtolians  and  from  Athens.*  The  embassy  to 
iEtolia,  Polybius  passes  over  in  silence  ;  but  it 
is  not  more  at  variance  with  the  tenour  of  his 
argument  in  vindication  of  Aratus  than  other 
facts  which  he  relates.  It  was,  as  must  have 
been  foreseen,  unsuccessful ;  and  the  .£tolians 
might  consistently  decline  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality whlfth  they  had  hitherto  observed  in  the 
contest  between  Sparta  and  the  Achseans. 
The  Athenians,  whose  assistance  would  have 
been  utterly  unavailing,  were,  it  is  said,  not 
unmindful  of  their  obligations  to  Aratus ;  but 
were  restrained  by  Euclides  and  Micio,  the  two 
leading  orators  of  the  time,  from  a  display  of 
gratitude  which  would  have  been  alike  useless 
and  impolitic. t 

While  Cleomenes  lay  with  his  army  before 
Sicyon,  an  assembly  was  held  at  iCgium,  which 
Aratus  was  summoned  to  attend.^  The  jour- 
ney exposed  him  to  great  risk  of  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands  ;  and  Plutarch,  drawing,  no 
doubt,  from  his  memoirs,  represents  the  wom- 
en and  children  at  Sicyon  as  endeavouring  to 
detain  him  by  the  most  moving  entreaties ;  but 
he  made  his  way,  accompanied  by  his  son  and 
ten  friends,  through  the  Spartan  lines  to  the 
coast,  where  he  embarked  and  arrived  safely 
at  iEgium.  The  business  for  which  the  as- 
sembly was  convened  is  not  distinctly  stated. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  election  of  the  ordi- 
nary general  had  already  taken  place.  Timox- 
enus,  a  steady  partisan  of  Aratus,  was  again 
in  office ;  but  perhaps  one  object  of  the  assem- 
bly was  to  confirm  the  extraordinary  authority 
with  which  Aratus  had  been  invested  at  Sicy- 
on. The  chief  subject  of  deliberation,  how- 
ever, was  undoubtedly  the  negotiation  with 
Antigonus ;  and  Aratus  now  found  the  assem- 
bly willing  to  take  the  last  step.    The  scruples 

*  Plat.,  Ar.,  41. 

t  Ibid.  Pausanias  (ti.,  0, 4)  writes  the  names  Enryclides 
and  Micon.  Lucas  (p.  89)  says  that  the  Athenians  were 
diverted  from  their  purpose  iu  the  LaeedtemoKian*  ^mitr 
Euelidetf  as  if  he  had  read  in  Plutarch  oi  tjfi  E.  Accc&k- 
Itdyioi.  t  nut.,  At  ,  4S. 
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of  honour  by  which  he  himself  had  hitherto 
been  restrained,  had  been  removed  by  the  re- 
Tolt  of  the  Corinthians  ;  and  his  Influence 
seems  to  have  gained  strength  in  proportion  as 
the  League  had  shrunk  within  its  original  lim- 
its. A  decree  was  passed  that  Antigonus 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Acrocorin- 
thus ;  and  the  son  of  Aratus  and  his  Sicyonian 
friends,  who  accompanied  him  to  iEgium,  were 
sent  to  conclude  the  treaty,  to  urge  the  king  to 
begin  his  march,  and  to  remain  with  him  as 
hostages  until  the  proposed  security  should  be 
delivered  into  his  hands.  .The  decree,  when 
it  became  known  at  Corinth,  excited  vehement 
indignation  there  :  the  populace  pillaged  the 
.  house  of  Aratus,  and  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple bestowed  it  on  Cleomenes.  Cleomenes 
immediately  withdrew  his  forces  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sicyon,  after  having  ravaged 
its  territory,*  and  began  to  fortify  the  pass  be- 
tween the  Acrocorinthus  and  the  part  of  the 
Oneian  range  which  guards  the  southeast  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isthmus.t 

Antigonus  had  collected  his  forces,  and  was 
waiting  on  his  southern  frontier  for  the  sum- 
mons to  march :  as  soon  as  he  received  the 
embassy,  he  sent  to  prepare  the  Acheans  for 
f    his  coming,  and  set  out  for  the  Isthmus.    The 
only  interruption  he  found  on  his  road  was  in- 
terposed by  the  ^Etolians,  who  threatened  to 
stop  him  if  he  should  attempt  to  pass  through 
Thermopylae.    They  might,  perhaps,  have  ^an- 
noyed him  more  seriously  if  they  had  not  thus 
put  him  on  his  guard ;  but  ihe  only  effect  of 
their  threat  was  a  slight  inconvenience  and 
delay.    He  transported  his  army  across  the 
Maliac  Gulf  into  Eubcea,  and  thence  again  to 
the  main  land,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pass.    The 
iGtolians  made  no  other  demonstration  of  hos- 
tility, and  sent  no  aid  to  Cleomenes.    Antigo- 
nus found  the  Isthnuis  so  strongly  guarded  that 
he  at  once  renounced  all  hope  oi  forcing  his 
way  through  the  Spartan  intrenchments,  and 
lay  for  some  time  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Geranea,  revolving  various  projects  for 
effecting  his  entrance  into  the  peninsula  at 
some  other  point.    In  the  mean  while  Aratus, 
accompanied  by  the  Demiurges,  crossed  over 
to  Pegae,  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  and  had  his  first  interview  with 
Antigonus.    He  is  said  to  have  felt  some  un- 
easiness as  to  his  reception  ;  but  he  was  soon 
reassured  by  the  king's  affability  and  marked 
attention  to  himself,  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
conviction  which  had  first  encouraged  him  to 
look  towards  Macedonia,  that  princes  make 
their  interest,  not  their  feelings,  the  measure 
both  of  their  enmity  and  their  friendship :  his 
recent  services  to  Antigonus  might  Well  be  al- 
lowed to  outweigh  the  old  injury  done  to  the 
royal  house.    But  it  seemed^  at  first,  as  if  their 
schemes  would  be  disconcerted  by  the  foresight 
and  vigilance  of  Cleomenes.    Antigonus  made 
an  attempt  in  the  night  to  turn  his  lines  on  the 
side  of  Lecheum,  but  was  repulsed  with  some 
loss.     He  then  began  to  entertain  a  project  of 
transporting  his  troops  to  the  coast  of  Sicyon, 
'    from  the  headland  of  Herseum,  the  nearest 

*  Plut.,  Cleom.,  19.  The  i^^akHn  may  be  Pluurch's 
mistake. 

t  Pol/b.  (a.  I.),  ^(oXaddv  X^ftuKi^  ra2  riA^  r6»  fttTa\jb 
rinov  t<^  Tt  ^Axoonoplvdoo  km  iw  *Ovuufv  naXovftitf^v 
ifiOv.    See  Leakeys  Morea,  iii.,  p.  311 


point  of  the  Isthmus.  But  it  would  probably 
have  been  difficult  to  escape  observation,  and 
the  landing  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  en- 
emy's camp  would  h^ve  exposed  him  to  great 
danger,  and  transports  for  so  large  a  force 
were  not  easily  found.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
foresaw  that  the  deficiency  of  supplies  would 
not  permit  him  to  remain  long  in  his  present 
position.  But  he  was  unexpectedly  relieved 
from  his  perplexity  by  an  opportune  revolution 
which  broke  out  in  Argos,  and  effected  a  diver- 
sion in  his  favour. 

The  people,  or  the  democratical  party  at  Ar- 
gos, had  expected,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the ' 
ascendency  of  the  Spartan  interest  would  be 
attended  with  measures  of  confiscation  which 
would  benefit  them  at  the  expense  of  the  opu- 
lent. But  these  hopes  were  soon  discovered 
to  be  fallacious.  Cleomenes  did  not  mean  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  demagogue  in  for- 
eign cities,  or  to  apply  the  same  violent  reme- 
dy which  he  had  deemed  necessary  for  the  dis- 
orders of  Sparta,  to  all  other  cases.  The  dis- 
appointment excited  general  discontent;  and 
a  man  named  Aristoteles,  encouraged  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  Macedonians,  and  apparently  in 
concert  with  Aratus,  roused  the  multitude  to 
insurrection,  and  began  an  attack  on  the  Lace- 
dasmonian  garrison  in  the  citadel,  while  he  sent 
to  Sicyon  for  succours.  Timoxenus  immedi- 
ately marched  to  his  aid  with  the  Achaean 
troops  under  his  conmiand,  and  Aratus  arrived 
not  long  after  with  1600  Macedonians,  whom 
he  had  obtained  from  Antigonus,  and  had 
brought  over  the  Saronic  Gulf  to  Epidaurus. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,  Cleome- 
nes despatched  Megistonous — whose  impru- 
dem  confidence  in  the  disposition  of  the  Ar- 
gives  had  misled  him  into  his  ill-judged  lenity 
— ^with  2000  men  to  Argos ;  he  himself  re- 
mained in  his  intrenchments  to  observe  Antig- 
onus, and,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, affected  to  speak  of  the  insurrection 
as  a  trifling  tumult  of  a  few  turbulent  persons. 
But  Megistonous  was  slain,  soon  after  he 
reached  Argos,  in  an  attempt  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  city ;  and  the  garrison,  reduced 
to  abnost  the  last  extremity,  sent  courier  after 
courier  to  Cleomenes  to  solicit  support.  Ap- 
prehending that  the  loss  of  Argos  would  ex- 
pose Sparta  to  the  danger  of  a  hostile  inroad, 
and  believing  that  nothing  less  than  the  display 
of  his  whole  force  would  be  sufficient  to  guard 
against  it,  he  abandoned  his  intrenchments 
and  marched  into  Argolis.  But  the  sacrifice 
came  too  late  to  retrieve  what  had  been  lost, 
and  only  completed  the  ruin  of  his  prospects. 
It  threw  open  the  gates  of  Peloponnesus  to  the 
enemy,  who  tooH  possession  of  Corinth  and 
the  Acrocorinthus  without  resistance.  In  the 
meanwhile  Cleomenes  forced  his  way  into  the 
Larissa,  and  effected  a  junction  with  his 
troops,  who  still  held  out  there,  and  even  made 
himself  master  of  an  adjacent  quarter  of  the 
city.  But  while  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was 
yet  doubtful,  the  Macedonian  arms  were  seen 
glittering  on  the  heights,  and  the  cavalry  push- 
ing forward  at  full  speed  across  the  plain. 
Cleomenes  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough 
to  risk  an  engagement  near  a  hostile  city,  and 
therefore  sounded  a  retreat,  evacuated  the 
citadel,  and  took  the  road  through  Mantinea  to 
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Tegea,  which  he  reached  unmolested,  but  not 
before  le  had  been  deserted  by  a  part  of  his 
Peloponnesian  troops.  At  Te^ea  he  was  met 
by  tidings  of  a  domestic  cal^unity,  the  death 
of  his  noble-minded  wife  Agiatis,  whose  influ- 
ence had  so  greatly  contributed  to  form  his 
character,  and  to  induce  him  to  spurn  inglori- 
ous ease  for  a  life  of  toil  and  danger,  which  he 
could  not  regret  even  in  the  midst  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  darkened  its  close.  His  afiec- 
tion  for  her  had  been  so  strong  that,  when  his 
arms  were  roost  successful,  he  could  not  endure 
to  be  long  absent  from  Sparta.  But  he  con- 
trolled bis  feelings  with  stoical  firmness,  and 
before  he  proceeded  homeward,  calmly  gave 
directions  for  putting  Tegea  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence. Continuing  Us  march  during  the  night, 
he  reached  Sparta  early  the  next  morning,  and 
after  he  had  paid  the  laet  offices  to  Agiatis, 
turned  his  thoughts  on  the  posture  of  his  af- 
fairs. In  the  calculation  of  his  means  of  de- 
fence, he  found  himself  most  embarrassed  by 
financial  difficulties,  and  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  raise  an  army  that  might  cope 
with  the  enemy  than  to  keep  it  in  the  field. 
There  was  only  one  quarter  in  which  he  had  a 
prospect  of  assistance  to  extricate  him  from 
this  strait.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  had  withdrawn 
his  pension  from  Aratus,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  he  had  attached  himself  to  Antigo- 
QU8,  and  was  willing  to  support  Cleomenes  by 
subsidies  in  his  conflict  with  Macedonia.  But 
the  accounts  which  had  <  reached  him  of  the 
character  of  the  Spartan  king  were,  it  seems, 
not  such  as  to  inspire  him  with  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  steadfastness,  and  he  therefore 
required,  as  the  condition  of  his  assistance, 
that  Cleomenes  should  send  his  mother  and 
children  to  Alexandria  as  hostages.  It  was 
only  after  a  hard  strugj^e  with  his  feelings  that 
Cleomenes  could  bring  himself  to  disclose  this 
demand  to  his  mother,  but  she  received  it  ^th 
the  spirit  of  a  Spartan  matron,  chided  him  for 
his  hesitation,  and  bade  him  instantly  send 
her  wherever  her  presence  would  be  most  ser- 
viceable to  Sparta.  Preparations  were  forth- 
with made  for  her  departure,  and,  when  they 
were  completed,  Cleomenes  escorted  her,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  to  the  place  of  embar- 
cation  at  Taenaros.  Before  she  went  on  board, 
they  retired  to  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  to  in- 
terchange a  parting  embrace ;  and  the  mother, 
who,  in  her  old  age,  was  going  to  be  thrown 
on  the  mercy  of  strangers  in  a  distant  land,  is 
said  to  have  exhorted  her  son  to  master  his 
emotions,  and  to  preserve  the  composure 
i^ch  befitted  a  king  of  Sparta. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  progress  of  Antigonus 
was  a  series  of  easy  triampbs.  In  Argoe  the 
people  elected  Aratus  to  the  office  of  Strategus, 
and,  on  his  motion,  granted  all  the  property  of 
the  persons  who  were  now  branded  with  the 
name  of  tyrants  and  traitors  to  the  King  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Aristomachus,  it  seems,  escaped  out 
of  Argos,but  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
at  Cenchreae,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
order,  or  with  the  sanction  of  Aratus,  and,  aa  it 
was  rumoured,  after  the  infliction  of  torture, 
which,  however,  Polybius  denies.*  All  the  oth- 
er towns  of  Argolis  submitted,  without  re^ist- 
ance,  to  the  conqueror,  who  then  marched  into 

*  ii.,  60,  8. 


Arcadia,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Laconia, 
where  he  dislodged  the  Spartan  garrisons  from 
Belerona  and  iEgys,  and  consigned  the  fortress- 
es to  the  custody  of  the  Megalopolitans.  He 
attempted  no  farther  aggression  on  the  territo- 
ry of  Sparta,  and,  it  seems,  made  no  assault  on 
any  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  but  proceeded  to 
.£gium,  where  he  was  to  meet  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Achsans.  It  may  easily  be  sap- 
posed  that  this  assembly  was  not  less  ready  to 
comply  with  bis  demands  than  that  which  had 
invited  him  into  Greece.  The  title  which  had 
been  refused  to  Cleomenes  was  conferred  on 
Antigonus,  and  with  such  additions  as  entirely 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  League,  and 
almost  to  eflTace  its  character.  He  was  decla- 
red chief  of  all  the  allies,*  which  can  only  sig- 
nify that  the  Acheans  were  henceforth  to  be 
members  of  a  great  confederacy,  including  all 
the  other  Greek  states  which  were  in  alliance 
with  Macedonia,  among  which  Epirus,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  Acamania,  and  Thessaly  are  afterward 
named,  t  If  the  League  might  be  considered  as 
still  retaining  a  distinct  existence,  it  seems  to 
have  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  burdens.  It  charged  itself  with  the  pay  ana 
maintenance  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  while  it 
renounced  the  right  of  sending  an  embassy,  or 
even  addressing  a  letter  to  any  other  prince, 
without  the  consent  of  Antigonus.  Antigonus 
was  not  content  with  the  substance  of  power, 
but  exercised  it  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
he  looked  upon  his  new  allies  as  his  subjects, 
and  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had  been  his 
enemies.  He  restored  the  statues  of  the  ty- 
rants at  Argos,  and  ordered  those  which  had 
been  erected  at  Corinth  to  the  liberators  of  the 
city  to  be  pulled  down,  all  but  that  of  Aratus, 
who  interceded  in  vain  for  those  of  his  friends. 
The  Acheans,  on  their  part,  would  hard^  rest 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  tokens  of  respect 
du^  to  his  royal  dignity,  but  paid  their  court  to 
him  with  honours  rather  belonging  to  a  god. 
Sicyon  took  the  lead,  and  celebrated  his  arrival 
when  he  came  as  the  guest  of  Aratus,  with  sac- 
rifices, processions,  and  games.  The  other 
towns  followed  the  example.  Festivals  were 
dedicated  to  him,  and  called,  after  bim,  the  An- 
tigonea ;  and  Aratus  thought  himself  obliged  to 
appear  on  these  occasions  with  the  festive 
wreath,  conducting  the  sacrifice  and  Reading 
the  pean  in  honour  of  a  man  whose  character 
he  left  painted,  in  his  Memoirs,  in  very,  dark 
colours,  t  After  the  assembly  at  iEgium,  An- 
tigonus closed  the  campaign,  and  took  up  his 
winter-quarters  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

Early  in  the  next  spring  he  opened  a  firesh 
campaign  with  the  siege  of  Tegea,  which  was 
soon  forced  to  surrender ;  and  he  then  advan- 
ced towards  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  where  he 
found  Cleomenes,  prepared  to  defend  the  passes. 
But,  after  some  time  spent  in  fruitless  attempts 
on  his  enemy*s  position,  he  was  induced  to  re- 
turn northward,  by  information  that  the  garri- 
son of  Orchomenus  had  marched  to  join  the 
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*  Pblyb.,  ii.,  5i,  4,  KanuraBdi  ^y^ftuiv  ixdvmv  r»v  0«^ 
^Xf^'  It  Mems  ntber  difficult  to  reconcile  thie  witk 
m>yeen*«  Tiew  (ii.,  p.  557),  that  no  formal  pre-eminenos 
was  aoigned  to  Maoedoaia  in  the  League  (nicht  ein  Band 
mit  und  anter  Makedooien  geachloesen.  Makedonien  snr 
Hegcmonie  bestimmt  war).  t  Polyb.,  ir.,  9,  4. 
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army  of  Cleomenes.    He  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  attack  the  almost  unguarded  town,  and 
took  it  by  storm,  and  gave  i^  up  to  pillage.    It 
was  too  useful  a  conquest,  for  the  access  which 
it  gave  to  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  Acheeans,  and  it  was  henceforth 
occapied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison.    Mantinea 
was  the  next  object  of  attack,  and  was  soon  re- 
duced in  like  manner.    It,  also,  was  abandoned 
to  plunder,  and  all  the  citizens  sold  into  slavery : 
a  lenient  punishment,  in  the  judgment  of  Po- 
lybius,  for  the  ingratitude  it  had  shown  to  the 
Achaeans,  whom  he  regards  as  the  protectors 
of  its  liberty,  a  light  in  which  they  certainly 
did  not  appear  to  those  who  rose  against  them. 
The  dispeopled  city  was  placed  by  the  conquer- 
or at  the  disposal  of  Argos,  which  decreed  that 
a  colony  should  be  sent  to  take  possession  of  it 
under  the  auspices  of  Aratus.    The  occasion 
enabled  him  to  pay  another  courtly  compliment 
to  the  King  of  Macedonia.    On  his  proposal, 
the  name  of  the  lovely  Mantinea* — as  it  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  catalogue — ^was  exchan- 
ged for  that  of  Antigonea — a  symbol  of  its  rain, 
and  of  the  humiliation  of  Greece.    Antigonus 
now  turned  his  arms  against  the  western  side 
of  Arcadia,  where  Herea  apd  Tilphusa  submit- 
ted to  him  without  resistance ;  and  this  was, 
on  his  part,  the  last  achievement  of  this  cam- 
paign.    He  forthwith  returned  to  attend  the 
Achaean  assembly  at  ^^ion,  »ent  his  Macedo- 
nian troops  back  to  their  homes,  and  put  the 
rest  into  winter-quarters.         , 

It  seems  evident  that  be  was  not  at  all  eager 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  whether  because 
he  believed  that  his  own  influence  in  Pelopon- 
nesus would  be  strengthened  by  the  delay — as 
the  Achaeans  would  be  more  compliant  and  sub- 
missive while  the  issue  was  yet  in  suspense — 
or  hoped  that  the  resources  of  Sparta  would 
soon  be  spent,  and  Cleomenes  forced  to  resign 
the  unequal  contest.!  Cleomenesi  indeed, 
thrown  back  upon  Laconia,  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  maintain  a  force  capable  of  resisting 
the  master  of  Macedonia  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  Greece.  Notwithstanding  the  pledges  he 
had  given,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  received 
any  considerable  subsidies  from  the  court  of 
Alexandria,^  where  the  ministers  of  Antigonus 
exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  counteract  his 
application,  and  seem  to  have  spread  a  report 
that  he  was  negotiating  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  playing  a  double  game,  so  that  his  mother 
wrote  to  exhort  him,  if  he^  found  means  of  con- 
cluding an  honourable  peace,  not  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  Sparta  through  anxiety  for  the 

*  JAavTivt^v  iOaretv^.    D.,  ii.,  607. 

f  JDrojrsexi  (p.  oS3)  belieres  that  Aniigonus  was  waiting^ 
VBtil  Ptolemy  should  be  weary  of  supplyinfr  Cleomenes 
with  aabaidiea,  or  should  have  been  induced  to  abandon 
him.  But  if  this  was  his  policy,  it  seems  strange  that  he 
riiould  have  changed  it  jnst  at  the  time  when  he  might  ex- 
pect shortly  to  reap  its  fmtts,  and  shonld  have  brought  the 
oonteat  to  an  issue  by  the  inyasion  of  Laormia,  before  the 
resources  of  Cleomenes  had  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
impsiired  throofh  Ptolemy's  desertion,  which,  according  to 
Dnyven  (p.  5w);  Antig^onns  purchased  at  no  less  a  price 
tbsuk  the  cession  of  Cana. 

t  Droyaen  (p.  dS3,  Ml)  thinks  it  clear  that  ho  reeeSred 
subsidies  from  Egypt  to  such  an  amount  that  Antigonus 
might  hope  that  Ptolemy  would  not  be  able  to  afford  them 
much  longer.  But  this,  at  least,  seems  inconsistent,  not 
only  with  Plutarch's  yX/ey^f  Kot  /i^if  ttopRfivn  toU 
\hnHi  tu<f06iif  k.  r.  X.  (Cfl.,  i7,  compared  with  Folyb.,  ii.,  03 ; 
v.,  1 ),  bat  with  the  measures  adopted  by  Cleomenes  for  re- 
plenishing' his  treasury. 
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safety  of  an  old  woman  and  a  child.    It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  Cleomenes  even  en- 
tered into  sach  negotiations  after  the  arrival  of 
Antigonus  in  Peloponnesus,^  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  never  allowed  the  threatening  aspect 
of  his  affairs  to  abate  his  courage  or  relax  his 
energy.    To  the  last,  he  neglected  no  expedi- 
ent, lost  no  opportunity,  shrank  from  no  ven- 
ture that  promised  any  advantage.    To  recruit 
his  finances,  he  allowed  600O  Helots  to  pur- 
chase their  emancipation  for  five  minas  apiece, 
and  thus  raised  500  talents  ;t   and  perhaps 
out  of  this  number  organized  a  body  of  2000 
men,  armed  after  the  Macedonian  fashion,  like 
the  troops  which  were  distinguished  by  theii 
white  bucklers.    In  the  course  of  this  summer, 
he  had  very  nearly  made  himself  master  of 
Megalopolis  by  surprise^t  and,  as  soon  as  An- 
tigonus had  dismissed  his  troops  to  their  win- 
ter-quarters, he  renewed  the  attempt,  and  with 
better  fortune.    Polybius  adopted  a  report  that 
he  was  aided  by  the  treachery  of  some  Messe^ 
nian  exiles  who  were  residing  in  the  city,  and 
opened  a  gate  in  the  night-time.    But  it  seems 
questionable  whether  he  was  indebted  to  any- 
thing but  the  prudence  with  which  he  concert- 
ed his  measures,  and  the  promptitude  and  se- 
crecy with  which  they  were  executed,  for  the 
success  of  his  enterprise.    The  great  compass 
of  the  walls  rendered  it  difficult  to  m&n  them 
with  a  population  thinned,  as  that  of  Megalop- 
olis had  been,  by  several  disastrous  battles  in 
the  course  of  Uie  ^ar.    The  lateness  of  the 
season,  and,  perhaps,  the  success  with  which 
they  had  repelled  bis  former  attempt,  seem  to 
have  thrown  the  citizens  off  their  guard.    Cle- 
omenes ordered  his  troops  to  provide  themselves 
with  victuals  for  a  march  of  five  days,  and  took 
the  road  to  SeUasia,  as  if  with  the  design  of  in- 
vading Argolis ;  but  he  soon  turned  bis  front 
in  another  direction,  and  came  down  into  the 
territory  of  Megalopolis,  where,  after  a  short 
rest  for  the  evening  meal,  he  pursued  his  march 
daring  the  night,  until  he  came  near  to  the  city. 
He  then  sent  forward  an  officer,  named  Pan- 
teos,  with  a  small  detachment,  to  take  possei^ 
sion  of  a  part  of  the  walls  which  was  known  to 
be  the  least  carefully  guarded.    Pantens  met 
with  little  resistance,  and,  by  the  time  that  Cle- 
omenes came  up  with  the  main  body,  had  de» 
molished  some  of  the  defences  to  open  a  pas- 
sage for  them ;  and  the  whole  army  had  effect- 
ed its  entrance  before  the  alarm  had  become 
general  among  the  inhabitants.    The  bulk  of 
the  citizens,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  discov- 
ered, fled  with  their  families,  and  as  much  of 
their  property  as  they  were  able  to  remove, 
towards  Messene.     But  a  small  band  of  no- 


*  The  statement  of  Pausanias,  vii.,  7,  S,  4,  that  Cleome* 
nes  made  peace  with  Antigonus  and  the  Achieans,  and  that 
his  attack  an  Megalopolis  was  a  breach  of  this  treaty— by 
which  Pktosanias  conceives  he  incurred  Divine  vengeance 
—cannot  be  considered  as  entitled  to  any  weight,  being 
virtually  refuted  by  the  silence  of  Polybius  and  Plutardi, 
which  implies  that  of  Aratus. 

t  Pint,,  Cleom.,  S3.  Droysen  (537)  questions  the  fmcX, 
which  certainly  does  not  very  well  harmonize  with  his  view 
of  the  dependant  omditioa  of  Cleomenes. 

t  Polyb.,  H.  Thi  allusion  which  Polvbios  makes  to  the 
event  in  this  passage  seems  to  thow  that  the  loss  which 
Cleomenes  sufered  on  this  occasion  vras  nnt  so  great  it 
Droysen  infers  from  the  language  in  which  Polvbius  meakl 
of  it  elsewhere  (ix.,  18,  ^^cm  iroXAodf  dmSaAiitv*  mu  nv 
ivvtvoas  roU  SXoii).  Droysen  supposes  that  the  6000  Hi^ 
ots  were  levied  to  repair  this  loss. 
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bier  spirits,  headed  by  Philopcemen,  the  son  of 
Craugis,  made  a  gallant  stand  against  the  ene- 
my, and,  though  they  could  not  dislodge  him, 
kept  him  so  long  employed  as  to  enable  the  fa- 
gitires  to  withdraw  without  molestation,  and 
afterward  made  good  their  own  retreat,  leaving 
only  a  few  of  their  number  prisoners. 

Among  these  were  two  men  of  the  highest 
reputation  and  influence  in  the  city,  named  Ly- 
sandridas  and  Thearidas.  They,  according  to 
Plutarch,  prevailed  on  Cleomenes  to  try  pacific 
measures  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  under- 
took themselves,  accompanied  by  a  Spartan  her- 
ald, to  carry  his  overtures  to  Messene.  But  he 
probably  needed  little  persuasion  to  satisfy  him 
that  it  was  much  more  desirable  to  detach  Meg- 
alopolis from  the  Achaean  alliance  than  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  on  its  deserted  buildings.  He 
restrained  his  troops  from  all  acts  of  pillage 
with  the  most  scrupulous  rigour  until  the  return 
of  the  envoys.  They  invited  their  fellow-citi- 
zens to  return  to  their  homes  on  the  condition 
of  renouncing  their  connexicm  with  the  Achaean 
League,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  Sparta. 
We  cannot  think  so  highly  of  the  magnanimity 
of  the  people  who  rejected  this  offer,  as  Poly  bi- 
as would  persuade  his  readers  to  do.  It  was 
not  only  one  which  must  have  shocked  their 
deep-rooted  hereditary  prejudices  against  Spar- 
ta, but,  when  Antigonus  was  so  near,  with  a 
force  so  far  superior  to  that  of  Cleomenes  at  his 
command,  had  little  to  recommend  it  on  the 
score  of  prudence.  Yet.  if  we  might  believe 
Plutarch,  there  was  a  ^ry  strong  inclination 
among  them  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  they 
were  only  diverted  from  it  by  the  remonstran- 
ces of  Philopoemen,  who  worked  upon  their 
anti-Spartan  feelings  by  the  remark  that,  while 
Cleomenes  offered  to  restore  the  city  to  them, 
his  real  object  was  to  make  himself  master  of 
Uiem  as  well  as  of  the  city.  Phylarchus,  a  bet- 
ter authority,  and,  on  this  point,  confirmed  by 
Polybius,  described  the  temper  of  the  Megalo- 
politans  as  so  violently  adverse  to  all  terms  of 
pacification,  that  they  would  not  even  hear  the 
letter  of  Cleomenes  read  to  the  end,  and  were 
near  stoning  the  bearers.  There  was  proba- 
bly something  irritating  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  proposal  was  rejected  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
jection itself.  Cleomenes,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived the  report  of  the  envoys,  collected  all 
the  booty  he  could  find  in  the  city,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  toy  it  in  ruins,  with  such  elaborate 
hostility  as,  according  to  Polybius,  to  extinguish 
all  hope  that  it  would  be  ever  again  inhabited. 
The  value  of  the  plunder — strangely  exaggera- 
ted by  Phylarchus — ^was  not,  it  seems,  sufficient 
to  afford  any  material  relief  to  Cleomenes  in 
his  financial  difficulties.*  After  this  stroke  of 
vengeance  he  marched  back  to  Sparta. 

We  have  mentioned  a  name  which  will  ap- 
pear very  frequently  and  prominently  in  the 
sequel :  that  of  a  man  whose  character  reflects 
some  lustre  on  the  decline  of  Greek  independ- 
ence, and  who  was  entitled,  by  an  admiring 
Roman,  the  last  of  the  Greeks. t  His  char- 
■  f  •.  ,     • 

*  DroyMn,  howerer  (530)^  thiak*  that  the  booty  collected 
fioin  the  territory  of  Meg»lopolis,  which  tres  not  taken  into 
•ecount  by  Polvbias  whan  ne  estini»ted  the  valne  of  the 
■poll  at  aiuO  talents  (ii.,  6S),  may  have  produced  a  much 
larger  sum. 

t  Plat.,  Phi  lop.,  1 :  *P«#fiai»v  us  inatv&v.  Ax.,  94 :  oJ 
7«jia3ei  ^iXtnroliuim  ^vfiA^ams. 


acter  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  cast  rather 
in  the  Roman  than  the  Grecian  mould.  It  is 
not  one  to  which  we  must  look  for  any  great 
elevation,  either  of  mind  or  spirit,  yet  not  with- 
out moral  dignity,  and  exciting  some  interest 
by  the  simplicity,  energy,  and  perseverance 
with  which  it  was  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  an 
object,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  virtuous  and 
noble  as  the  circumstances  of  that  age  could 
have  suggested  to  the  ambition  of  a  Greek. 
Philopoemen  lost  his  father,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  at  an 
early  age ;  but  he  grew  up  to  manhood  under 
the  care  of  affectionate  and  able  guardians : 
first,  his  father's  most  intimate  friend,  a  Man- 
tincan  exile,  named  Cleander  -,  and  afterward 
two  of  his  most  celebrated  fellow-citizens,  £o- 
demus  and  Demophanes,^  men  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  combined  the  study  of  the  Academ- 
ic philosophy  with  a  warm  interest  in  the  po- 
litical movements  of  their  day,  and  who  had 
contributed  their  aid  to  deliver  both  their  native 
city  and  Sicyon  from  tyrannical  government. 
Their  lessons  and  counsels  may  have  helped  to 
guide  him  in  the  choice  which  he  seems  to 
have  made  very  early,  and  to  which  he  stead- 
fastly adhered,  of  a  life  of  unremitting  hardship 
and  labour  in  the  political  and  military  career 
which  the  state  of  Greece  opened  for  him. 
The  example  of  Epaminondas — ^the  hero  whose 
memory  was  dearest  and  most  sacred  to  every 
citizen  of  Megalopolis — shone  as  a  polestar  on 
his  path,  though  he  was  thought  to  resemble 
his  great  model  rather  in  the  sterner  than  the 
more  amiable  features  of  his  character.  From 
his  boyhood  he  disclosed  a  remarkable  fondness 
and  aptness  for  martial  exercises  and  military 
studies ;  and  though  his  excellence  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  palaestra  was  such  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  his  friends,  to  promise  success 
in  the  contests  of  the  public  games,  he  renoon- 
ced  the  prospect — so  tempting  to  most  of  his 
countrymen — ^with  contempt,  when  he  became 
aware  that  the  training  of  the  athlete  was  ut- 
terly irreconcilable  with  the  habits  of  the  camp. 
As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the  age  of  military 
service,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  inroads 
which  were  frequently  made  into  Laconia,  en- 
deavouring always  to  be  the  foremost  in  the 
advance  and  the  last  in  the  retreat.  In  the  in- 
tervals left  by  these  duties  he  divided  his  time 
between  civil  business,  literary  studies,  hus- 
bandry, and  the  chase,  still,  however,  keeping 
his  main  end  steadily  in  view.  He  commonly 
left  the  city  towards  evening  for  a  farm  which 
he  possessed  two  or  three  miles  ofl^*,  where  he 
rose  early  to  take  a  part  in  the  labours  of  the 
field,  until  private  or  public  engagements  called 
him  back  to  Megalopolis.  The  cultivation  of 
his  estate  was  regarded  by  him  not  merely  as 
a  healthy  exercise,  but  as  the  means  of  secu- 
ring his  political  independence.  His  favourite 
reading  was  such  as  bore  directly  on  his  chief 
pursuit :  the  Tactics  of  Evangelus  or  the  His- 
tory of  Alexander's  Campaigns.  From  the 
works  of  philosophers  and  poets  he  drew  as 
much  as  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  general 
and  a  statesman.  The  image  of  war  was  con- 
stantly in  his  mind.  On  his  journeys,  eveiy 
turn  of  the  road  or  change  in  the  face  of  the 


*  The  name  is  written  Megnlophaaea  in  PnoaaaiM,  fin.. 
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country  suggested  to  him  a  military  problem 
which  he  would  discuss  with  his  companions, 
leading  him  to  consider  the  evolutions  which 
the  nature  of  the  ground  woulfl  have  required 
if  he  had  found  himself  there  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  presence  of  an  enemy.  Philopoemen 
was  thirty  years  old  when  Megalopolis  was  ta- 
ken by  Cleomenes ;  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  intolerable  the  thought  of  a  compo- 
sition with  the  victorious  enemy  must  have 
been  to  such  a  spirit,  and  how  he  burned  for 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  possession  of  his 
home  with  the  sword,  and  of  avenging  its  ruin 
on  Sparta. 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Megalopolis  reached 
Aratus  while  the  Achaeans  were  assembled  at 
iEgium,  and  he  announced  the  disaster  lirom 
the  bema,  after  a  pause,  as  of  unutterable  grief, 
during  which  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
cloak.*    But  it  seems  that  the  assembly,  as  if 
stunned  by  the  calamity,  broke  up  without  any 
deliberation  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
consequence  of  the  event.     They  were,  per- 
haps, left  expressly,  or  by  tacit  understanding, 
to  the  judgment  of  Antigonus.   In  fact,  he  forth- 
with gave  orders  for  the  re-assembling  of  his 
troops  from  their  winter-quarters.     But  this 
was  probably  designed  only  to  evince  his  sym- 
pathy.   His  orders  were  slowly  executed,  and 
before  any  force  had  come  together,  as  the  en- 
emy bad  retired  from  Arcadia,  no  object  remain- 
ed for  military  operations.    He  therefore  coun- 
termanded the  movement,  and  proceeded,  with 
a  small  body  of  mercenaries,  to  Argos,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence  for  the  Winter. 

The  eye  of  Cleomenes  was  upon  him,  and, 
early  in  the  following  spfing,  he  took  advantage 
of  his  enemy's  position  to  make  a  movement, 
which  was  bold  enough  to  be  generally  regard- 
ed by  his  contemporaries  as  desperately  hazard- 
ous, but  is  acknowledged  by  Polybius-  to  have 
been  very  judiciously  calculated  as  well  as  com- 
pletely successful.  He  made  an  inroad  into 
Argolia^  and  ravaged  the  plain,  where  the  com 
was  yet  green,  as  far  as  the  city  walls.  He 
foresaw  that,  if  Antigonus  should  be  induced  by 
the  impatience  of  the  Argives  to  march  out  and 
give  battle,  he  should  ^  almost  sure  to  gain 
an  important,  perhaps  a  decisive  victory.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  should  be  allowed  to  waste 
the  country  without  opposition,  discontent  and 
dejection  would  ensue  within  the  city ;  in  ei- 
ther case  he  should  raise  the  reputation  of  his 

arms  and  the  spirit  of  his  people.    The  event 

1 

*  Droyaen  (537)  sutpeeU  that  both  Antigonus  and  Arains 
were  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  Megalopolis  was  ex- 
posed, and  parposelv  forbore  to  avert  it,  and  secretly  re- 
joiced in  the  ruin  ot  the  citjr.  With  regard  to  Antigonns, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  aim  (as  that  of  all  his  prede- 
cesBora  since  Philip  I.)  was  as  much  as  possible  to  break 
the  power  of  Greece  ;  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that,  until 
the  domination  of  Rome  appeared  to  be  the  more  oppressive 
and  destractive  of  the  two,  resistance  to  Macedonia  was  the 
object  which  a  patriotic  Greek  statesman  would  have  kept 
ooastantly  foremost  in  his  view.  But  still,  when  we  con- 
sider the  attachment  of  Megalopolis  to  the  royal  house  of 
Macedon,  and  its  enmity  ts  Sparta,  it  would  seem  that  this 
was  just  the  one  great  city  of  Peloponnesus  which,  for  his 
own  sake,  he  must  have  wished  to  see  standing.  As  to 
Aimtus,  one  would  not  lightly  think  him  capable  of  such 
atrockraa  hsrpocri^  and  villany;  and  the  grounds  which 
I^royaen  assigns  ror  his  suspicion  all  depend  on  a  most 
^estionabI«  hypothesis  as  to  the  state  of  parties  at  Mega- 
lopolis. One  may  affirm,  with  a  more  reascmabte  confidence, 
that  Aratas  lelt  himself  only  too  safe,  under  Macedonian 
■roteetion,  from  aar  attacks  of  political  adversaries.  He 
Wd  psLi4  dearly  for  bis  secnnty. 


answered  to  Lis  expectations,  though  the  re- 
sult was  less  important  than  he  had  hoped. 
Antigonus  did  not  move.  The  Argives  mur- 
mured loudly  at  his  inaction,  and  even  throng 
ed  the  gates  of  his  lodging,  clamoroasly  de- 
manding that  he  would  either  protect  their  fields 
or  resign  his  command  to  his  abler  rival.  He 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  taunts,  and  let  the 
tumult  spend  itself  in  empty  noise.  Cleome- 
nes, when  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  led 
his  army  back  to  Sparta. 

So  far  all  is  perfectly  intelligible ;  but  Plu- 
tarch relates  another  expedition  of  Cleomenes 
in  the  same  direction,  but  undertaken  under 
widely  different  circumstances.  The  truth  of 
his  narrative  seems  to  have  been  never  ques- 
tioned by  modem  writers  ;*  yet  it  is  so  difficult 
to  understand,  that  the  more  we  consider  it  the 
more  we  are  inclined  to  reject  it  as  incredible, 
and  to  attribute  it  to  mistake.  According  to 
this  statement,  soon  after  the  return  of  Cleom- 
enes to  Sparta,  Antigonus  having  assembled 
his  forces,  marched  to  Tegea  with  the  design 
of  invading  Laconia.  Cleomenes,  when  he 
heard  that  the  enemy  was  so  near  his  frontier, 
led  his  army  by  a  different  road  into  Argolis, 
where  he  committed  great  devastation,  having 
provided  his  troops  with  large  wooden  swords 
to  beat  down  the  standing  com.  Some  of  his 
officers  wished  to  set  fire  to  the  gymnasium  of 
Cylarabis,  a  place  hallowed  by  several  sacred 
monuments ;  but  he  forbade  this  mischief,  with 
an  intimation,  it  is  said,  of  regret  for  the  dam- 
age which  he  had  been  provoked  to  inflict  on 
Megalopolis.  Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand, 
finding  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  enter 
Laconia  without  opposition,  and,  probably,  to 
make  himself  master  of  Sparta,  immediately 
marched  back  to  Argos,  and  occupied  all  the 
passes  by  which  the  enemy  might  have  effected 
his  retreat.  Cleomenes  affected  to  set  him  at 
defiance,  sent  heralds  to  request  the  keys  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Here,  between  Argos  and 
Mycene,  that  he  might  sacrifice  there  before 
his  departure,  and,  having  performed  the  sacri- 
fice on  the  outside,  took  the  road  to  Phlius, 
crossed  Mount  Oligyrtus,  where  he  had  to  force 
his  way  through  a  defile  guarded  by  Macedo- 
nian troops,  and,  having  come  down  near  Or- 
chomenus,  returned  to  Sparta  by  the  high  road 
to  Mantinea  and  Tegea,  without  encountering 
any  other  obstacle. 

We  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  Plutaroh 
must  have  referred  two  different  narratives  of 
the  same  expedition  to  two  distinct  occasions, 
following  Polybius  in  the  one  and  Phylarchus 
in  the  other.  Polybius  is  quite  silent  about  the 
second  invasion  of  Argolis,  which,  after  his  re- 
marks on  the  policy  of  the  first,  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  failed  to  mention,  if  he  had  heard  of  it ; 
and  his  own  narrative  of  the  events  immediate- 
ly ensuing  seems  inconsistent  with  the  suppo- 

*  Schom,  Flathe,  Helvrihg,  and  Lucas  (p.  90)  adopt  it 
without  the  slightest  hesitation.  Manso  (iii.,  334)  seems 
to  betray  a  little  misgiving,  observing  in  the  note,  "  The 
expedition  is  evidently  a  second  one,  distinct  from  the  first, 
but  has  been  passed  over  b^r  Polybius."  The  two  expedi- 
tions are  indeed  dearly  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
Plutarch ;  but  there  is  no  action  attributed  to  Cleomenes  in 
the  second  which  might  not  have  belonged  to  thn  fljst. 
Droysen  (544)  suggests  the  possibility  that  Antigonus  might 
have  been  waiting  at  Tegea  for  the  Achrvi  contingents, 
and  that  Cleomenes  intended  to  preven  *  jeir  junction  with 
him. 
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gition  that  they  had  been  preceded  by  the  oper- 
ations which  Plutarch  describes. 

According  to  Polybius,  Antigonus,  having 
eoUected  his  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  sam- 
mer,  opened  the  campaign  with  the  invasion  of 
Laeonia ;  and  Cleomenes,  instead  of  attempting 
any  diversion,  bent  all  his  thoughts  towards  the 
guarding  of  the  passes  on  the  frontier,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  into  the 
T^e  of  the  Eurotas.  Expecting  that  Antigonus 
would  taJce  the  road  which  led  through  Sellasia 
down  the  valley  of  the  (Enus,  having  fortified 
the  other  passes,  chiefly  by  ditches  and  felled 
trees,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  materially  to 
weaken  bis  army  for  their  defence,  he  advan- 
aed  with  all  his  forces,  about  20,000  men,  to 
occupy  a  strong  position  on  the  CEnus,  near  Sel- 
lasia, where  the  stream  flowed  between  two 
hills  named  Evas  and  Olympus,  which  were 
parted  from  each  other  by  a  small  level.  He 
strengthened  his  position  by  a  trench  and  pali- 
sade, stationed  his  brother  Euclidas,  with  one 
division  of  the  infantry,  on  Mount  Evas,  while 
lie  himself  encamped,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  troops  and  the  mercenaries,  on 
Olympus,  and  covered  the  opening  between  the 
two  hills  with  his  cavalry.  In  this  posture  he 
was  found  by  Antigonus,  whose  army  number- 
ad  30,000,  composed  of  Macedonians,  lUyrians, 
mider  Demetrius  of  Pharos ;  Acarnanians  and 
Cretans ;  Peloponnesians,  among  whom  Meg- 
alopolis furnished  a  thousand  foot  and  a  body 
of  horse,  which  was  commanded,  it  seems,  by 
Philopoemen,  and  mercenaries.  Antigonus, 
having  encamped  near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  be- 
hind a  rivulet,  the  Gorgylus,  tributary  to  the 
(Enus,  waited  several  days  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  lines. 
But  Cleomenea,  as  Polybius  admits,  had  so 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  all  the  advantages 
•f  the  ground,  that  his  adversary  was  at  length 
forced  to  renounce  the  thought  of  a  surprise, 
%nd  prepared  to  stake  his  fortunes  on  a  fair  trial 
of  strength. 

Phylarchus  had  related  that,  about  ten  days 
before  the  battle,  an  envoy  from  Alexandria  ar- 
rived in  the  Spartan  camp  to  announce  that 
Ptolemy  would  grant  no  farther  subsidies  to 
Cleomenea,  and  advised  him  to  make  peace 
with  Antigonus ;  and  it  was  by  this  message, 
according  to  Phylarchus,  that  Cleomenes,  whose 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  who  feared  that 
the  hopeless  condition  of  his  finances  might 
aoon  become  known  to  his  troops,  was  induced 
to  risk  an  engagement,  when,  in  consequence 
of  events  which  were  taking  place  in  a  distant 
quarter,  a  delay  of  a  few  days  would  have 
relieved  him  from  danger,  and  have  restored 
his  ascendency  in  Peloponnesus.  Polybius, 
though  he  mentions  this  statement  only  to  ex- 
pose the  inconsistency  of  Phylarchus,  who  had 
represented  the  spoil  of  Megalopolis  as  amount- 
ing to  6000  talents,  seems  aderward  in  some 
degree  to  confirm  it,  as  he  says  that  both  par- 
ties determined  to  join  battle ;  yet  his  own  de- 
scription seems  to  show  that  Cleomenes  re- 
mained as  long  as  he  could  on  the  defensive. 
His  account  of  the  battle  difliers  very  widely 
from  that  which  Plutarch  reports  from  Phy- 
larchus, who  had  imputed  its  loss  to  the  treach- 
ery of  a  Spartan  officer  named  Damotelea,  who 
deceived  Cleomenes  by  false  information,  which  I 


prevented  him  from  sending  timely  succour  to 
his  brother,  and  induced  him  to  advance  pre- 
maturely against  Antigonus.  Polybius,  on  the 
other  hand,  ascribes  the  event  partly  to  the  sa- 
gacity and  energy  of  Philopoemen  and  the  valour 
of  the  Achaean  cavalry,  but  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  the  incapacity  of  Euclidas,  which 
proved  fatal  first  to  himself,  and  then  to  Cleom- 
enes. His  narrative  suggests  no  suspicion 
of  treachery,  and  it  seems,  in  all  respects,  the 
more  trustworthy.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  Philopcemen  had  the  merit  of  making  a 
charge  at  the  head  of  the  Megalopolitan  caval- 
ry without  orders,  which  saved  the  wing  of  the 
army  on  the  side  of  Mount  Evas  from  total  de- 
feat. His  superior  oflScer,  when  he  pointed  out 
the  emergency,  had  refused  to  move  until  he 
saw  a  preconcerted  signal.  Philopcemen  was 
afterward  praised  for  this  seasonable  breach  of 
discipline  by  Antigonus,  who  said  that  his  cau- 
tious general  had  acted  like  a  stripling,  the  Meg- 
alopolitan youth  like  an  experienced  general. 
Euclidas  committed  the  error  of  waiting  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  to  sustain  the  enemy's  attack, 
and  thus  lost  all  the  benefit  of  his  vantage 
ground,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  charge 
them  before  they  reached  the  top  with  over- 
powering effect.  His  division  was  driven  back 
with  great  slaughter  over  the  precipices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  and  he  himself  slain.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  Lacedaemonian  cavahy 
was  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  Achaeans, 
who  felt,  Polybius  says,  that  the  whole  contest 
was  for  their  liberty,  and  were  animated  by  the 
example  of  Philopoemen,  who,  when  his  horse 
had  been  killed  under  him,  continued  to  fight  on 
foot,  and  did  not  even  retire  from  {he  field  when 
both  his  thighs  had  been  transfixed  by  a  javetin. 
It  was  now,  according  to  Polybius,  that  Cleom- 
enes, seeing  himself  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  victorious  enemy,  resolved  on  a 
last  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
and  quitted  his  intrenchments  to  charge  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  commanded 
by  Antigonus  himself,  and,  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  ground,  was  formed  in  twice 
the  ordinary  depth.  The  Spartan  valour  strove 
in  vain  to  break  this  impenetrable  mass,  and 
was  at  length,  after  a  hard  struggle,  over- 
whelmed by  its  weight.  The  slaughter  which 
followed  was  terrible,  but  is  probably  exagger- 
ated, when  it  is  said,  that  out  of  6000  Lacedae- 
monians,  not  more  than  200  are  said  to  have 
escaped.  Cleomenes,  seeing  all  lost,  quitted 
the  field,  and  hastened,  accompanied  by  a  few 
horsemen,  to  Sparta.  Here  he  exhorted  his 
countrymen  not  to  think  of  irritating  the  con- 
queror by  a  useless  attempt  at  resistance ;  he 
himself,  though  unable  to  stay,  would  still, 
whether  in  life  or  death,  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  Sparta.  While  his  companions  rest- 
ed and  refreshed  themselves,  he  went  into  his 
house,  but  wouJd  neither  sit  down  nor  slake  his 
thirst.  He  stood  for  awhile,  as  lost  in  thought, 
leaning  his  brow  on  his  arm  as  he  stayed  it 
against  a  pillar,  and  then,'  with  the  friends  who 
adhered  to  him,  proceeded  to  Gythium,  where 
he  embarked  in  a  vessel  which  had  been  provi- 
ded for  the  contingency,  and  sailed  away  for 
Alexandria. 

If  he  had  delayed  his  departure  for  a  few  days 
longer  he  might  have  returned  safely  to  his  cap- 
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itali  and,  perhaps,  Lave  kept  possession  of  bis 
throne.*    The  conqueror  proceeded  lo  Sparta, 
where  he  was  submissively  received,  and  used 
his  victory  with  a  lenity  and  moderation  which 
Polybius  extols  as  a  proof  of  magnanimity.  But 
the  opposite  course  would  have  been  no  less 
impolitic  than  cruel :  nor  had  he  suffered  any 
provocation  which  could  incite  him  to  tread 
hard  on  the  necks  of  the  fallen.    He  can  have 
felt  no  resentment  even  against  Cleomenes, 
whom  in  his  heart  he  must  have  esteemed  in- 
comparably above  Aratus.    But  he  s^^ms  to 
have  taken  the  measures  best  calculated  to  pre- 
vent Sparta  from  ever  rising  again.  He  is  said 
to  have  restored  her  ancient  laws  and  Consti- 
tution.   The  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  is 
not  explained  by  the  writers  who  use  it  ;t  but 
one  of  the  measures  to  which  it  refers  was, 
UDdoubtedly,  the  revival  of  the  ephoralty :  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  this  was  accompanied 
by  others,  including  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
a  recognition  of  their  title  to  property  which 
had  passed  into  other  hands,  a)l  tending  to  over- 
throw the  work  of  Cleomenes,  to  restore  the 
abuses  of  the  ancient  system,  and  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  perpetual  discord.    But  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  days  Antigonus  was  called  away 
from  Sparta  and  from  Greece  by  intelligence 
that  the  Illyrians  had  invaded  Macedonia.    It 
seems,  indeed,  according  to  the  more  probable 
meaning  of  an  obscure  passage  of  Polybius, 
that  he  left  his  Theban  friend  Brachyllas,  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Neon,  governor  of  Spar- 
ta ;t  perh&ps,  as  we  hear  nothing  more  of  him, 
only  to  remain  there  until  the  new  order  of 
things  should  be  established.  On  his  road  north- 
ward he  halted  at  Tegea,  where  he  is  said  like- 
wise to  have  re-established  the  hereditary  poli- 
ty, that  is,  no  doubt,  the  ascendency  of  a  party 
favourable  to  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Argos.    Here  he  arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Nemean  games,  where  he  was  greeted  as  well 
by  the  Achasan  League  as  by  its  separate  cities, 
whh  all  the  homage  pertaining,  as  Polybius  ex- 
presses it,  to  immortal  (|[lory  and  honour.    We 
may  judge  of  the  adulation  which  was  now  of- 
fered to  him  by  the  compliments  which  he  had 
received  before  the  decisive  victory.    Leaving 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Taurion 
to  preserve  tranquillity  in  Peloponnesus,  he 
hastened  his  march  homeward.    He  found  the 
lUyrlans  still  in  Macedonia,  and  brought  them 
to  an  engagement,  in  which  he  gained  a  com- 
plete victory.    But  the  germe  of  a  wasting  dis- 
ease was,  it  seems,  already  lodged  in  his  frame,^ 
and  the  exertion  of  his  voice  during  the  battle 
so  weakened  his  lungs,  that  he  sank  into  an  ill- 
ness, which,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  months,  car- 

*  So  Polybios,  iw,  70.  DioyMii  (ii.,  p.  dSO)  oonnd^n 
this  as  a  very  inadequate  Tiew  of  the  sabject.  AntigonoK, 
ae  thinJu,  vrovM  not  have  saflTered  himself  to  be  called 
away  by  an  inyrian  inroad  until  he  had  completed  the  eeU 
tteoient  of  afnirs  in  Pelopoaneaus.  But  it  teema  bold  to 
aaaert  that  he  would  oeitainly  have  stayed  there  until  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  person  of  Cleomenes. 

t  Polyb.,  ii.,  70;  It.,  0,  0;  iz.,  SO,  4.  Plat.,  CI.,  80. 
Piuisan.,  ii.,  0,  S. 

t  Polyb.,  XX.,  6, 19,  tp^os  yn^/iciwc  jijf  AaKuSaiftovoit 
iwi9T&Tjtv  dttlXtirt  riit  it^lXsas  Bpax^XKtfv.  But  the  context 
oertainiy  raises  a  doubt  whether  Sparta  or  Thebes  is  the 
eity  meant.  Flathe  (ii.,  v.  184,  and  S98)  interpreU  it  of 
tlbebea  (bat  emmeoosly  describing-  Brafihyllas  as  a  Mace* 
doaian) ;  Schom,  Brticknar  (u.  s.,  p.  12SS,  n.  10),  and  Droy^ 
•en,  of  Sparta.  ^  Plat.,  Oleom.,  10,  80. 


ried  him  to  the  grave.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Philip- III.,  now  a 
youth  of  seventeen,  for  whom  he  appointed  by 
his  will  a  council  of  ministers,  and  the  princi« 
pal  officers  of  the  court  and  army,  and  left  di- 
rections for  the  administration  of  his  kingdom. 
His  intentions  towards  him  were  undoubtedly 
good,  though  he  was  singularly  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  the  men  whom  he  placed  about 
his  person  ;  and  he  showed  his  anxiety  for  his 
welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  perpetuity  of  his  own 
work,  when,  in  his  last  illness,  he  sent  him  into 
Peloponnesus  with  in.structions-to  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  Aratus.* 

Before  we  resume  the  thread  of  Grecian  his- 
tory, it  will  be  convenient  to  anticipate  the 
course  of  events,  that  the  reader  may  be  ena- 
bled to  follow  the  adventures  of  Cleomenes, 
without  farther  interruption,  to  their  close. 
Having  touched  at  Cythera,  and  afterward  at 
another  island  named  iEgialea — ^where  Plutarch 
supposes  him  to  have  been  uiged  by  one  of  his 
companions  to  put  an  end  to  his  lifef — ^be  cross- 
ed over  to  the  coast  of  Cjrrene,  and  was  es* 
corted  by  Ptolemy's  officers  to  Alexandria.  His 
deportment  and  conversation  by  degrees  im- 
pressed Ptolemy  with  so  favourable  an  opinion 
of  his  character  and  abilities,  that  he  promised 
to  aid  him  with  ships  and  moi^ey  towards  the 
recovery  of  his  kingdom,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
assigned  a  yearly  pension  of  twenty-four  tal- 
ents for  his  maintenance.  A  very  small  part 
of  this  allowance  was  needed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  Cleomenes  and  his  friends,  who  re- 
tained their  Spartan  habits ;  and  with  the  sur- 
plus he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
the  Greek  refugees  who  had  emigrated  to 
Egypt. 

But  these  prospects  were  soon  overcast  by  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Philopator,  a  weak  and  dissolute 
prince,  addicted  to  the  mQSt  shameful  vices, 
though  not  destitute  of  literary  tastes  and  tal- 
ent8,t  and,  like  Antigonus  Gonatas,  a  patron  of 
the  stoical  philosophy.^  He  was  seldom,  it  is 
said,  entirely  sober ;  and  the  gravest  occupa- ' 
tion  of  his  most  lucid  intervals  was,  to  celebrate 
the  mystic  orgies  of  sqme  Egyptian  supersti- 
tion. The  government  of  his  kingdom  he  aban- 
doned to  his  mistress  Agathoclea,  her  brother 
Agathocles,  and  her  infamous  mother  QSnanti^e. 
A  man  of  this  cast  could  not  but  feel  an  instinct- 
ive aversion  to  a  Cleomenes ;  yet,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign»  an  occasion  arose  in  which, 
finding  himself  in  danger,  he  was  willing  to 
make  use  of  the  stranger's  military  talents. 
He  dreaded  his  half-brother  Magas,  who  was 
supported  by  the  interest  of  his  miother  Bere- 


*  Plat.,  Ar.,  40. 

t  The  oonvarsation  rspoitad  (o.  81)  has  very  muoh  th* 
^piwanaoe  of  hanng  been  drawn  firom  some  sophistical  ax* 
ereise. 

t  He  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  Rarenna  scholiast  in 
Aristoph.,  Thesm.,  lOSO,  quoted  by  Droyaen,  the  aathor  of 
a  tmffedy  called  Adonis,  on  which  his  favourite  Agathocles 
commented  ;  and  he  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  Homer, 
^ian,  y.  H.,  xiii.,  SI. 

4  Dioff.  Laert.,  ri!.,  177.  The  same  Sphnrus  who  had 
given  lessons  to  Cleomenes,  accepted  the  king's  inTitatioa 
to  Alexandria,  which  Chrysippns  more  prudently  declined 
(Biog.  Laert.,  vii..  185).  Ptolemy  amused  himself  with 
the  Stoic,  as  Frederic  II.  with  his  French  philoeopheis. 
He  deceived  him  with  a  dish  of  pomegranates  in  wax  (or 
birds,  Athen.,  liii.,  p.  |54,  e.),  to  make  him  own  Uiat  the 
wise  man  Hight  assent  to  ao  enoasons  impression  ci  the 
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nice,  and  popular  among  the  soldiery.  In  this 
emergency  Cleomenes  was  called  in  to  aid  the 
king  with  his  counsels.  Ptolemy  and  his  min- 
isters had,  indeed,  already  made  up  their  minds 
on  one  point,  that  Magas  was  to  be  despatched. 
The  only  question  on  which  they  wished  to 
consult  Cleomenes  was,  how  this'  purpose  might 
be  most  safely  accomplished.  Cleomenes,  how- 
ever, betrayed  his  ignorance  of  the  court  by  the 
simple  remark,  that  it  would  be  better  for  Ptol- 
emy if  he  had  more  brothers  to  uphold  his 
throne ;  and  when  Sosibius,  the  chief  favour- 
ite, pointed  out  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  wavering  fidelity  of  the  mercenaries, 
so  long  as  Magas  lived,  he  bade  them  dismiss 
aU  anxiety  on  that  score,  as  he  would  under- 
take to  answer  for  some  4000  of  the  number : 
Peloponjnesians  and  Cretans,  who  would  be 
ready  to  act  at  his  beck,  and  would  easily  over- 
power the  Syrian  and  Carian  troops.  This  as- 
surance, though  not  unwelcome  at  the  time, 
sank  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  and  rendered  Cleomenes  himself  an 
object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  which  his  de- 
meanour, calm  but  watchful,  did  not  tend  to  al- 
lay. Carrying  his  deep  thoughts  and  high  aims 
constantly  about  with  him  in  the  midst  of  a  friv- 
olous and  licentious  court,  he  seemed  to  them 
like  a  lion  prowling  about  a  sheepfold. 

He  soon  perceived  that  he  must  resign  all 
hope  of  the  assistance  which  had  been  prom- 
ised by  the  late  king.  But  when  he  learned 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Greece  which  followed 
the  death  of  Antigonus,  he  was  eager  to  be  al- 
lowed to  depart,  accompanied  only  by  the 
friends  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  Even 
this  request,  however,  he  urged  in  vain.  Ptol- 
emy himself  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  rev- 
els and  his  devotion  to  attend  to  it ;  and  Sosi- 
bius thought  it  dangerous  to  part  with  a  man 
who  knew  so  much  of  the  secrets  of  the  court 
and  the  weakness  of  the  kingdom,  and  who 
might  soon  be  in  condition  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

While  he  remained  in  this  feverish  suspense, 
a  combination  of  seemly  trifling  occurrences 
brought  a  still  darker  cloud  over  his  prospects. 
Nicagoras  the  Messenian  arrived  at  Alexandria 
with  a  cargo  of  horses  for  the  royal  stables. 
According  to  Polybius,  Nicagoras,  while  he 
panted  for  revenge  on  Cleomenes  for  the  death 
of  Archidamus,*  professed  to  be  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  him  for  the  forbearance  shown  on  that 
occasion  towards  himself.  On  his  landing,  he 
met  Cleomenes,  with  two  of  his  friends,  walk- 
ing on  the  quay,  and,  after  a  friendly  greet- 
ing, Cleomenes,  having  inquired  what  he  had 
brought,  observed  that  a  troop  of  minions  or 
music  girls  would  have  been  better  suited  to 
the  present  king's  taste.  Nicagoras  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  report  this  sarcasm  to  So- 
sibius, who,  having  discovered  his  animosity 
against  the  man  whom  he  himself  hated  and 
feared,  induced  him,  by  bribes  and  promises, 

*  It  is  remaricable  that  Plotarch  does  not  even  notice  the 
eante  which  Polybiuc  (r.,  37)  assigns  for  the  entnity  of  Ni- 
cagoras towards  Cleomenes,  but  relates  that  it  arose  out  of 
a  debt  contracted  in  Greece,  which  Cleoniones,  in  his  exile, 
was  anable  to  pay.  Bat,  on  the  showin|r  of  P(^ybias,  Ni- 
^  aagoras  was  not  a  man  of  scrupalons  Toracity ;  yet  the  share 
imputed  by  Polybins  to  Cleomenes  in  the  muxder  of  Aichi- 
damns  seems  to  rest  on  his  uslimony. 


before  he  set  sail,  to  write  a  letter,  charging 
Cleomenes  with  a  design  upon  Cyrene.*  Ilie 
letter  was  shown  to  Ptolemy,  and,  under  the 
double  excitement  of  anger  and  alarm,  yet 
partly,  it  seems,  restrained  by  shame  or  other 
fears,  he  ordered  Cleomenes  and  his  friends  to 
be  confined  in  a  large  house,  though,  in  other 
respects,  treated  as  before.  Still,  Cleomenes, 
who,  it  seems,  was  not  informed  of  the  cause 
of  his  imprisonment,  regarded  it  for  a  time  as 
merely  a  temporary  efifect  of  the  king's, capri- 
cious displeasure.  But  an  accidental  discovery 
convinced  him  that  his  keepers  did  not  mean 
ever  to  release  him  from  his  cage,  and  that  il 
he  was  to  regain  his  liberty,  it  could  only  be 
by  some  hardy  stroke  in  which  he  must  risk  all 

The  attempt  which  he  finally  made  was,  in- 
deed, one  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  any 
reasonable  man  to  expect  success  ;   and  it 
seems,  more  than  any  other  act  of  his  life,  to 
have  subjected  him  to  the  reproach  of  a  wild 
temerity ;  but  it  may  more  probably  be  ascribed 
to  the  impatience  of  despair,  which  preferred 
death  to  the  prolongation  of  captivity,  and 
caught  at  any  chance  of  deliverance  as  a  clear 
gain.      Having  eluded  the  vigilance   of  his 
guards,  while  Ptolemy  was  absent  on  an  excur- 
sion to  Canopus,  he  made  a  sally  into  the 
streets  with  his  friends,  thirteen  in  number, 
all  with  drawn  swords,  and  raised  the  cry  of 
liberty.    The  Alexandrian  populace  stared  and 
applauded,  as  at  a  scene  on  the  stage,  but  with 
as  little  thought  of  taking  any  part  ip  the  ac- 
tion.   The  Spartans  killed  the  governor  of  the 
city,  and  another  courtier,  but  after  an  ineffect- 
ual attempt  to  break  open  the  prison  in  the 
citadel,  finding  themselves  universally  shunned, 
they  abandoned  their  forlorn  hope,  and  turned 
their  swords  against  their  own  hearts.     Pan- 
teus,  the  dearest  of  the  king's  friends,  consent- 
ed, at  his  request,  to  survive  until  he  saw  that 
the  others  had  breathed  their  last.    Ptolemy, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  what  had  happened,  or- 
dered all  the  women  and  children  belonging  to 
the  deceased  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  the  young 
wife  of  Panteus  is  said  to  have  paid  the  like 
pious  offices  to  Cratesiclea,  who  was  forced  to 
witness  the  butchery  of  her  two  grandsons,  as 
Cleomenes  had  received  from  her  husband. 
The  body  of  Cleomenes  was  flayed  and  hung 
on  a  cross,  until,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch, 
an  extraordinary  occurrence  awakened  Ptole- 
my's  superstitious  fears,  gave  occasion   for 
new  expiatory  rites  in  the  palace,  and  induced 
the  Alexandrians  to  Tenerate  Cleomenes  as  a 
hero. 

Such,  indeed,  he  was,  when  measured  with 
them.  As  we  turn  from  them  to  the  proper 
subject  of  this  history,  we  feel,  as  it  were, 
that  we  are  beginning  again  to  breathe  a  health* 
ier  atmosphere ;  and  we  carry  away  a  strength- 
ened conviction  that,  great  as  were  the  evils 
which  Greece  sufifered  from  the  ill-regulated 
passion  for  liberty,  it  was  still  better  living 
there  than  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Ptolemies 
— among  a  people  who  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  history  in  any  higher  sense  than  a  herd 
of  animals,  always  prone,  unless  when  goaded 
into  fury. 


*  Plat, 
itively, 


,,  Cleao.,  35.    Pofybias  (r.,  38)  speaks  loss 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

riOH  THB  BATTLK  OF  8BLLA8IA  TO  TRB  END  OP 
THB  SOCIAL  WAR  BBTWKKIT  THE  ACHiBAirS  AND 
iBTOUANS. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Cleomenic 
War,  Greece  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  gen- 
eral tranquillity.  The  states  which  had  taken 
a  part  in  the  recent  contest  needed  repose ; 
and  the  Achaeans,  though  they  were  now  rid 
of  their  formidable  antagonist,  were  not  the 
more  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  fresh  enter- 
prises without  the  consent  of  the  master  to 
whose  dominion  they  had  been  subjected  by 
the  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  of  Aratus. 
Throughout  Peloponnesus  military  prepara- 
tions and  martial  exercises  were  suspended  :♦ 
the  people  returned  to  the  occupations  of 
peace  ;  the  Megalopolitans  began  to  settle 
again  amid  the  ruins  of  their  city.t 

The  death  of  Antigonus  produced  no  imme- 
diate visible  change  in  the  state  of  affairs ;  but 
yet  it  may  be  considered  as  the  main  cause  of 
the  movements  which  ensued,  and  which  soon 
after  involved  Greece  in  another  wasteful  and 
calamitous  war.    The  occasion  of  this  new 
stniggle  arose,  indeed,  at  a  great  distance 
from  Macedonia,  without  any  intervention  of 
the  Macedonian  government,  and  seemingly 
more  through  accident  than  design ;   yet  it 
could  hardly  have  taken  place,  and  certainly 
would  not  have  been  attended  with  such  con- 
sequences, if  the  restraint  hitherto  imposed  on 
those  who  were  desirous  of  change  by  the 
ability  and  success  of  Antigonus  had  not  been 
withdrawn.    When  his  sceptre  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  boy  of  seventeen,  the  ^Etolians  be- 
lieved that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  on 
the  side  of  Macedonia,  and  readily  followed 
the  first  impulse  which  they  had  received  from 
turbulent  and  ambitious  leaders,  who  wished, 
for  private  ends,  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  Greece. 
As  the  internal  state  of  ^tolia  throws  some 
tight  on  the  origin  of  these  movements,  and  is 
illustrated  by  them,  this  may  be  a  convenient 
place  for  a  general  survey  of  its  political  con- 
stitution and  social  relations.    The  main  points 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  incidental 
notices  of  the  ancient  writers  lie  within  a  yar- 
row compass.    We  are  not  able  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  primitive  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  exchanged  for  that  which 
we  find  estabUshed  in  the  period  we  have  now 
reached.     The  title  of  king  was  retained  in 
one  district,  that  of  the  Agraeans,  down  to  the 
Peloponnesian  Wai.t    In  the  reign  of  Philip  I. 
all  were  united  in  a  democratical  confederacy 
or  commonwealth  ;^  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
other  polity  subsisted  in  any  of  the  towns ;  but 
it  is  not  clear  what  degree  of  independence 
each  canton  preserved  in  its  internal  adminis- 

*  Polyb.,  ▼.,  7.  7.  t  Ibid.,  r.,  S5,  4. 

t  Thuc. ,  iii.,  S. 

4  Schorn  (p.  S5)  infon  from  Anian's  aooount  of  the  iBto- 
liaa  emtwasjT  to  Alexander,  as  rard  tOvif  (i*,  10),'  that  the 
laajoe  wms  not  then  formed ;  bnt  that  it  existed  at  least  as 
•any  as  th«  nifn  of  Philip,  not  only  appean  (as  is  obaerr- 
«d  by  Nitzach,  Po2yfr«ir«,  p.  1 10)  from  an  inscription  on  the 
stmtoe  of  iEt4>las  at  Therma,  quoted  br  Ephoras  (in  Strabo. 
X.,  p.  403,  AcrwAiv  t6v6*  ivi^nxav  AfruAoi  cftrtpif  pn^p? 
iptrllf  iffop^vh  bnt  nay  also  be  inferred  from  the  cession 
or  Nanpactna,  whieh  was  made  to  them  by  Philip  (Strabo, 
ix.,  p.  427,  iarl  it  v3r  A/rwAwv,  ^lAfnrew  irpovKflvmrroi. 
Sea  ojsftf  >  p.  194,  and  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insor.,  i.,  p.  w7). 


tration,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  quite  certain  that  it 
is  more  correct  to  consider  the  whole  body  aa 
a  league  than  as  a  single  republic.  It  seems 
that  the  union  of  the  ^Etolians  was  still  closer 
than  that  of  the  Acheans ;  that  there  was  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  national  unity,  and  a 
greater  concentration  of  power  in  the  national 
government.  The  great  council  of  the  nation, 
called  the  Pansetolicon,  in  which  it  is  probable 
all  freemen  who  bad  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
had  a  voice,  was  assembled  once  a  year,  at  the 
autumnal  equinox,  at  Thermus,  for  the  election 
of  magistrates,  general  legislation,  and  the 
decision  of  all  great  national  questions,  more 
especially  tho^e  which  related  to  transactions 
with  foreign  states.  We  find  no  indication  of 
any  other  ordinary  general  assembly  ;  but 
there  was  another  deliberative  body,  called  the 
Apocletes — ^a  name  whicti  suggests  that  it  was 
a  council  of  deputies — ^which  appears  to  have 
been  permanent,  though  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  held  regular  sittings,  or  was  only 
convoked  as  occasion  required.  It  was  so  nu- 
merous, that  a  committee  of  thirty  might  be 
drawn  from  it  for  the  transaction  of  specif 
business.*  The  chief  magistrate,  who  bore 
the  title  of  strategus,  was  annually  elected, 
presided  in  the  assemblies,  represented  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  disposed  of  its 
military  force.  His  office,  among  such  a  peo- 
pie,  conferred  great  power;  and  there  is  an 
indication  that  it  was  viewed  with  some  degree 
of  jealousy,  for  it  seems  that  he  was  not  allow* 
ed  to  speak  in  the  assembly  on  a  question  of 
war  or  peace,  t  A  commander  of  the  cavalry 
(Hipparchus)  served  under  him  in  the  field,  and 
perhaps  filled  his  place,  when  necessary,  at 
home.  A  chief  secretuyt  was  also  elected 
annually. 

The  iEtolians  still  retained  their  predatory 
habits,  which  Thucydides  had  pointed  out  to 
his  contemporaries  as  an  illustration  of  the 
primitive  semibarbarous  manners  of  Greece. 
The  ruggedness  of  their  land,  the  strength  of 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  the  vicinity  of  still 
wilder  tribes  in  the  north,  concurred  with  the 
hardy,  reckless,  self-confident  character  of  the 

*  Schorn  (p.  87)  considers  it  as  an  aristocmtical  council, 
which  represented  the  noble  families,  probably  reiving  on 
Liry's  description  (xzxt.,  45,  where  tri^^a  prinetpe*  an- 
swers to  rpidmrra  rSv  ivof^rtfv  in  Polyb.,  xx.,  1).  Bnt 
it  seems  that  no  reliance  can  be  safelr  placed  on  Livr's  ex* 
pression,  as  it  is  clear  that  he  mistoox  these  thirty  far  tha 
entire  council,  and  supposed  that  they  were  appointed  on 
extraordinary  occasions  by  the  national  assembly.  Titl- 
manii  (p.  7S7)  regards  them  as  a  standing  committee  ibr 
foreign  aflTaira ;  and  so  Pastoret  (Hist,  de  la  Leg.,  riii.,  p. 
378) :  "  C'^toit  nne  sorts  de  commission  intermMiaire  det 
A  tats  nationaux ;"  adding,  without  the  slightest  eridence, 
that  the  assembly  delegated  to  It  **  la  dteision  des  objeta 
d*un  ordre  inf^rieur."  But  this  view  likewise  seems  to  rest 
on  J.iry's  misconception.  Another  question  is,  whether  the 
fftfvc^poi  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  (Boeckh,  n.  S350, 3040, 
evvtcPovs  Ati  nut  ivapxoys)  are  connected  with  the  dvtf* 
icKirnty  as  a  judicial  committee  for  cases  of  pirsOT,  or  ware 
an  entirely  distinct  body.  Boeckh's  opinion  about  them  it 
not  <^u)te  clearly  expressed.  (C.  I.,  ii.,  p.  ASS,  Sfnedri  sunt 
oonalii  ^toliei  magistratus  ordinarii,  tenalus  qnippe.) 

t  Liry,  xxxr.,  S5.  Tittmann  (p.  7S0)  onestions  the  fact, 
because  elsewhere  it  is  expressly  stated  that  tha  strategna 
made  proposals.  Bht  the  iastanoo  to  which  ha  refen  (Liry, 
xxxl.,  39)  is  perfectly  consistent  with  tha  supposition  whi<A 
he  disputes.  Damocritus  only  inteiposes  to  adjourn  the  dia> 
CQSsion.  Sehom  (p.  S8)  supposes  the  reason  of  the  rule  ta 
have  been,  that  tha  general  was  entitled  to  a  large  shars  of 
the  spoil.  But,  though  this  is  probable  in  itself,  it  does  nal 
sppear  from  the  passage  of  Polybins  (ii.,  9)  to  which  he  ra> 
fars.  It  was  dear,  hoiwarar,  tbat  tha  ganartl's  bias  wcold 
always  be  towaidi  war.  |  Tpaniutrtif 
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people,  to  prevent  any  change  in  this  part  of 
their  hereditary  usages.  They  were  still  a  na- 
tion of  freebooters  and  pirates.  Plunder  was 
to  them  what  eloquence  or  music  was  to  other 
Grecian  races — their  study,  their  business, 
their  pleasure,  their  pride.*  In  their  maraud- 
ing excursions  they  spared  nothing.  They 
paid  as  little  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  things 
and  places  which  were  most  revered  in  Greece 
as  if  they  had  professed  a  different  religion  ; 
yet  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  freer  from  superstition  than  their  more 
civilized  neighbours.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  this  appetite  for  plunder  was,  that  the  demo- 
cratical  character  of  the  ^tolian  institutions 
was  in  no  small  degree  tempered  by  the  influ- 
ence which  the  chiefs  who  took  the  lead  in 
such  expeditions  naturally  acquired  over  their 
followers,  and  the  weight  which  they  thus 
gained  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  But  it 
seems  Uiat  they  found  it  necessaiy  to  sustain 
the  popularity  which  they  earned  in  the  foray 
by  the  exercise  of  liberality  and  hospitality  at 
home,  on  which  they  frequently  spent  more 
than  their  share  of  the  booty,  and  thus  were 
often  induced  to  look  to  predatory  excursions 
as  the  readiest  means  of  repairing  their  dam- 
aged fortunes.  Many  of  the  leading  men  pos- 
sessed houses  at  Tbermus,  which  they  adorned 
with  great  magnificence ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  elections,  they  appear  to  have  vied 
with  one  another  in  the  splendour  of  their  en- 
tertainments ;  for,  though  they  had  made  so 
little  progress  in  civilization,  the  ^tolians 
were  no^  at  all  behind  the  other  Greeks  in 
luxury.  An  ancient  author  expressly  connects 
their  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  with  their  con- 
tempt of  death,  t  They  were  willing,  it  seems, 
to  crowd  the  enjoyments  for  which  alone  they 
valued  life,  by  profuse  expenditure,  into  a  nar- 
row compass.  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at 
Thermus  was  adorned  with  a  multitude  of 
statues,  works,  indeed,  of  foreign  schools,  but 
not  the  less  gratifying  to  the  national  vanity 
as  a  display  of  wealth  and  refinement ;  and 
those  yearly  meetings  were  probably  not  in- 
ferior in  exhibitions  of  art,  particularly  dra- 
matic and  musical  entertainments,  to  any  of  the 
kind  which  were  celebrated  in  the  rest  of 
Greece,  t 

It  seems  that  nearly  as  soon  as  the  national 
union  was  firmly  cemented,  the  iEtolians  began 
to  aim  at  extending  their  power  and  enlarging 
their  territory.  One  of  the  earliest  occasions 
on  which  they  appear  acting  as  one  body,  is 
that  on  which  they  acquired  Naupactus  from 
the  Achasans ;  and  they  never  afterward  omit- 
ted any  opportunity  of  gaining  ground  upon 
their  neighbours,  until,  elated  by  the  success 
with  which  tliey  had  defended  themselves 
against  their  Macedonian  and  Celtic  invaders, 
and  encouraged  by  the  weakness  of  the  other 
states,  they  aspired  to  take  the  lead  in  Grecian 
politics.    Their  conquests,  as  we  have  already 

*  MaximoB  Tyrioc,  Dim.  xziii.,  S.  Flathe  (ii.,  p.  139) 
•ndaaToan  to  reBCue  them  from  this  Tnproach,  but  only 
dIunagM  his  own  reputation  for  impartiality  by  hjs  attacks 
on  Polybioa 

t  Agathirchidea  ap.  Athan.,  zii.,  33.  AlmXol  nwo^n* 
T&v  Xotn&t/  hoiiidrtpov  ixovoi  vfits  ^varovy  Soyirt^  naX  ^v 
«9XvrcX{M(  Kat  iKTcvicTtpov  ^^oHoi  t&v  £X\w 

t  A  law  speciolxy  providing  for  the  securilj  ^f  the  artists 
ifi  ^iovv7i^KQt  rcvvtrof )  it  reforrDd  to  io  the  inachption.  n. 
3046  (BoeAh), 


seen,  were  not  confined  to  northern  GreecCi 
where,  in  process  of  time,  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Locris,  Phocis,  Bceotia,  and 
parts  of  Acarnania,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly,  and 
assumed  the  entire  control  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle and  Amphictyony.*  They  also  annexed 
some  Peloponnesian  cities  to  their  dominions ; 
and  we  afterward  find  not  only  the  Island  of 
Cephallenia,  but  places  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  frontier — cities  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 
— in  a  similar  relation  with  them. 

Hence  a  question  of  some  importance  arises 
as  to  the  origin  and  the  precise  nature  of  this 
relation.    That  in  most  cases  it  was  the  effect 
of  compulsion,  as  is  expressly  related  with  ib- 
gard  to  the  Trachinian  Heraclea,t  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  but,  rather,  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  any  in- 
stance purely  voluntary,  so  that  it  may  be  at- 
tributed to  a  peaceful  attraction  which  the  ^to- 
lian  League  exercised  upon  foreign  states.   We 
are  informed,  indeed,  by  Polybius,  that  Manti- 
nea,  of  its  own  accord,  abandoned  its  connexioa 
with  the  Acheans  to  attach  itself  to  the  iBtoIi- 
an  League;!  and  this  was  no  doubt  true,  in 
the  'limited  sense  which  the  historian's  argu- 
ment required.     But  whether  this  accession 
took  place,  as  appears  most  probable,  at  least, 
with  regard  to  Tegea  and  Orchomenus,  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition  in  which  the  iEtolians 
swept  Laconia,  or  after  Megalopolis  had  be* 
come  a  member  of  the  Achean  confederacy, 
on  either  supposition  motives  may  be  suggested 
for  it  quite  distinct  from  a  preference  grounded 
on  the  character  of  the  iEtolian  League. ^    In 
the  more  distant  dependancies,  such  as  Lysi- 
machia  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Propontis,ll  the  object  was 
either  protection  from  more  dreaded   neigh- 
bours, or  security  against  the  piratical  incur- 
sions of  the  iEtolians  themselves,  who  were 
not  least  formidable  to  those  who  had  never  in- 
jured them.    We  know  that  the  people  of  Cios 
were  glad  to  plead  their  mythical  connexion 
with  Naupactus,  after  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  iCtoIians,  to  obtain  exemption 
from  the  attacks  of  .£tolian  privateers  ;Y  and 
we  may  collect  from  the  inscription  which  re- 
cords this  transaction,  that  the  iEtoIians  not 
unfrequently  abused  the  power  they  had  usurp- 
ed over  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  the  name  of 
the  Amphictyonio  council,  which  they  had  ap- 
propriated to  themselves,  to  give  a  legal,  and 
even  a  religious  colour  to  their  aggressions. 
Even  Teos  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Thermus  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
the  closest  amity,  which  provided  against  the 
violation  of  its  city  and  territory  *•   These  ei- 


*  Plot.,  D«nefcr.,  40;  Polyb.,  iv.,  S5,  &  See  BoMskh, 
Corp.  Inscr.,  n.  16M. 

t  Pausan.,  z.,  20.  9.  0{  A/ruXoi  avvreXuM  robi  <H/>c- 
(cActSrof  fivdyKavav  li  rd  AhuXtxiv. 

t  ii.,  57«  1.  fiiiiekner  (in  Zimmermanm^t  ZeitMckrifi^ 
1837,  p.  )2S6,  n.  7)  expresses  a  donbt  as  to  tho  fact,  b«i 
only  refers  to  Plat.,  Arat.,  31, 39,  35  (perhaps  36),  where  I 
can  find  uothinf  even  tuoonsistent  with  the  assertiou  of 
Polybitts,  mucn  less  capable  of  orenhrowins;  his  authority. 

(t  Bruckner  (u.  s.)  justly  remarks,  that  Maulinea  aeciss 
to  have  been  from  the  time  of  Epaminondas  in  constant  op- 
pontion  to  Megalopolis.  ii  Polyb.,  xvii.,  3,  11,  LSL 


TUtV 

TviviKoVt  P^t  HOT*  «lXAo  cj^vXiy^a  fujOiVy  wf  Aim^iay  itrnaw 
rM%  Kc/w».  "**  (knii.  Inter.,  a.  3M6. 
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ampleB  iJliutrate  the  mode  in  which  the  .£toIi- 
ans  gained  adherents  to  their  League  on  the 
CfOntinent  of  Greece.  On  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing their  impetuons  courage  and  sturdy 
pyre  of  fineedoin,  it  seems  that  they  were  neyer 
either  liked  or  respected  by  the  other  Greeks : 
they  were  regarded^  as  they  were,  as  a  half- 
ciTiliaed  race ;  and  even  if  the  Achsan  League 
had  not  been  in  their  way,  would  probably  ney- 
er have  been  able  to  extend  their  own  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  nation. 

Another  interesting  question  relates  to  the 
terms  on  which  they  admitted  new  members 
into  their  body.    So  little  information  has  been 
afforded  to  us  by  the  ancient  authors  on  this 
point,  that  room  has  been  left  for  directly  oppo- 
site opinions  on  &e  subject  among  modem  wri- 
ters, some  of  whom  represent  the  relation  as 
one  of  subordination  and  dependance**  while 
others  suppose  the  new)y-incorporated  mem- 
bers to  have  been  receiyed  on  a  footing  of  per- 
fect equality.t  and  to  have  enjoyed  eyery  priyi- 
lege  of  .£tolian  citixens,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion, that  none  but  natiye  ^tolians  were  eligi- 
ble to  the  supreme  dignity.    The  truth  seems 
to  lie  midway.    It  is  nearly  certain  that  the 
term  tympo^,  which  is  most  frequently  used 
to  describe  the  condition  of  the  newly-admitted 
states,  was  applied  to  a  great  yariety-  of  yery 
different  relations.    That  the  general  assem- 
blies were  sometimes  held  beyond  the  borders 
oliEtolia,  as  at  Naupactus,  Heraclea,  and  Hy- 
pata,  undoubtedly  raises  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  citizens  of  those  towns  shared  aU  the 
political  franchises  of  iEtolians ;  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  condude  that  this  was  the  case  with 
all,  even  if  there  were  not  eyidence  that,  in 
some  instances,  at  least,  the  relation  was  one 
of  simple  subjection,!  and  the  payment  of  trib- 
ute enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  an 
iEtolian  garrison.^ 
Such  appears  to  haye  been  the  case  with  the 
,  Arcadian  town  of  Phigaiea,  which  was  situated 
'  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda,  close  to  the 
borders  of  Triphylia  and  Messenia,  and  not 
many  miles  from  the  coast.    As  it  was  thus 
easily  accessible  to  the  JBtolians,  it  lay  yery 
commodiously  ibr  the  prosecution  of  any  de- 
signs which  they  might  form  against  the  south- 
ern part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  might  serye  as 
a  starting-point  for  their  inroads,  and  a  place 
of  refuge  where  they  might  deposite  their  booty. 
We  can  only  conjecture  when  the  connexion 
began ;  but,  at  the  death  of  Antigonus  Doson, 
we  find  it  under  the  protection  of  the  iEtolians, 
and  ftamishing  them  with  a  pretext  for  enter- 
prises which  inyolyed  Greece  ii^a  fresh  war, 
one  of  those  which  receiyed  the  name  ^  the 
Social. 

*  NMtahr,  Hiit.  «f  Rome,  ii.,  p.  51,  Englitk  traiul. 

t  Flatb*,  ii.i  P'  151. 

X  Sebom  (p.  S9)  infen  thia  with  ngavd  to  Ceph«U«nU 
from  tlw  ftrtiolt  by  whidk  it  wu  exclod«d  from  tae  tnatj 
(Polyb..  zxii.,  IS,  15;  Liv.j  xzxviii..  0,  11).  He  arfiiee 
tb«t  if  II  had  be«B  in  sjmMlShr  with  the  JBtoUsia,  it  wimld 
hsre  bMB  enraarir  ceded ;  if  it  had  been  •  free  ally,  Uke 
Ebs,  it  wonla  not  hare  been  neoenary  to  nentioa  it  at  all. 
Bat  it  aeenu  that  the  same  thiiif  may  be  inferred  aa  to  nla- 
ttm  whidi  were  nid  ptrtx^iw  fljs  khttlKSkv  w^iireArrtiaf, 
from  Pdyb.,  ir.,  S5, 7. 

k  Pom  (n.  a.),  d^vfi^revf,  d^^tfyi}rev(«  Flathe 
Oi.ff  p.  bT)  flaaga  this  aside  as  a  calumnious  insinuation ; 
thonffh  he  tteats  (p.  250,  n.  1)  the  same  expressions  in  the 
iMtfpuwl  made  U>  the  Eleans  (Pulyb.,  \r.^  84)  as  an  admis- 
sioik  tkat  this  was  the  common  lot  of  the  allies  of  Macedonia. 

VoIm  II.— -G  o  o 


We  are  not  informeiTwhat  danger  was  sup- 
posed to  threaten  Phigaiea ;  but  yery  soon  a. 
ter  Philip's  accession,  Dorimachus,  the  son  o 
Nicostratus,  was  sent  thither  ayowedly  to  pro 
yide  for  the  security  of  the  city,  but,  as  Polybi 
us  intimates,  with  secret  instructions  to  ob- 
serye  the  state  of  ailhirs  in  Peloponnesus. 

Dorimachus  was  a  man  of  noble  parentage  in 
the  .£toUan  sense ;  for  his  father  had  made 
himself  notorious  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  an 
expedition,  in  which  the  iEtolians,  in  time  of 
peace,  fell  upon  the  Bootians  at  Coronea,  while 
they  were  assembled  for  the  celebration  of  their 
national  festiyal,  and  plundered  the  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  andyen- 
erated  sanctuaries  in  Greece.  Dorimachus  was 
not  a  degenerate  son  of  such  a  father,  and, 
tjiough  young,  had  ini^ired  his  countiymen 
with  confidence  in  his  disposition  and  capacity 
to  emulate  the  achieyements  of  Nicostratus. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  Phigaiea  before  he  was 
joined  by  a  band  of  adyenturers,  whom  Polybius 
describes  sim|!dy  as  pirates,  and  who,  thereibre, 
probably  flocked  to  him  from  the  coast  of  Elis, 
where  the  ^toliaq  priyateers  always  found 
harbour.  Dorimachus, -deeming  it  his  first  duty 
to  proyide  for  his  hungry  foUowers,  encouraged 
them  to  cross  the  Neite,  and  carry  off  the  cattle 
from  the  Messenian  pastures,  though  the  Mes- 
senians  were  at  this  time  in  alliance  with  the 
JBtoltans.  The  freebooters  soon  extended  their 
depredations  so  far  as  to  break  open  the  Mes- 
senian fann-houses  in  the  night,  and  complaints 
were  addressed  to  Dorimachus  by  the  Messeni- 
an goyernment.  As  he  himself  received  a  share 
of  the  spoil,  he  delayed  for  some  time  to  return 
any  answer ;  but  at  length,  being  pressed  by  a 
succession  of  expostulating  embassies,  he  prom- 
ised to  go  to  Messene,  and  inyestigate  the  al- 
leged grieyances.  Bat  when,  on  his  arriyal, 
the  injured  parties  applied  to  him,  instead  of 
redress  or  excuses,  they  met  with  insult  and 
invectives.  Daring  his  stay  in  Messene,  the 
public  indignation  was  exasperated  by  a  fresh 
outrage  of  the  pirates,  who  attacked  a  farm  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  killed  several  of 
the  inmates  who  defended  their  master*s  prop- 
erty, and  carried  away  the  rest  of  the  shives 
and  the  cattle.  The  Messenian  ephors  now 
summoned  Dorimachus  to  appear  before  the 
council  of  the  magistrates,  where  the  ephor 
Sciren  proposed  to  detain  him  until  he  should 
give  satisfaction.  This  proposal,  which  was 
received  with  general  assent  by  the  assembly, 
produced  a  vehement  altercation  between  him 
and  Dorimachus,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
threw  out  a  sarcasm  which  deeply  stung  the 
^tolian.  In  the  end  Dorimachus  was  tUowed 
to  depart,  on  an  engagement  that  oompeBsation 
should  be  made  for  the  wrong  wUch  had  been 
done ;  but  he  returned  home  bent  on  revenge. 
StUl,  a  private  quarrel  provided  by  such  out- 
rageous Sjggression  on  his  own  part,  did  not 
seem  to  hmi  a  ground  on  which  he  could  appeal 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  nation.  But  he  was 
able  to  wield  the  power  of  the  state  for  his  pur- 
pose without  a  public  disclosure  of  his  motives. 
The  Strategus  Aiiston  was  his  kinsman,  and 
being  prevented  by  iU  heahh  fQom  taking  the 
field,  had  devolved  the  cares  of  his  office  on 
Dorimachus  and  «iother  of  his  kinsmen,  named 
Scopas.    All,  therefore,  that  Dorimachaa  need* 
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ed  was  to  gain  over  Scopas  to  his  views :  and 
Polybius  supposes  that  Scopas  was  won  by  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  booty  in  Messenia,  which  had 
been  long  exempt  from  hostile  ravages,  while 
Philip's  youth  and  the  weakness  of  the  Achae- 
ahs  removed  aU  fear  of  consequences.  So 
much  might  be  inferred  from  the  events  which 
ensued ;  and  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  like 
inference,  when  the  historian  adds,  that  the 
two  chiefs,  without  consulting  either  the  na- 
tional council  or  even  the  Apocletes,  and  only 
in  concert  with  a  few  of  their  private  friends, 
resolved  to  make  war  on  Messenia,  Epiros, 
Achaia,  Acarnania,  and  Macedonia,  at  once.  It 
Is  very  doubtful  that  they  formed  any  such  plan 
of  war ;  but  it  appears  that  they  gave  license 
and  encouragement  to  a  series  of  hostile  ag- 
gressions on  all  these  states,  without  either  le- 
gal authority  or  colourable  pretext. 

The  iEtolian  privateers  sallied  forth  in  all  di- 
rections, and  brought  in  a  Macedonian  mer- 
chant-vessel, captured  off  Cythera,  which  was 
sold  as  a  lawful  prize,  together  with  the  whole 
ship^s  company.  But  some  other  operations  of 
warlike  aspect,  which  took  pLace  at  the  same 
time,  could  only  be  regarded  as  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Vessels  were  borrowed  from  the  Ce- 
phallenians,  with  which  descents  were  made  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus ;  and  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  Acamanian  town  of  Thyreum  in  the  night, 
which  had  been  concerted  with  some  of  the  in- 
habitants, only  failed,  it  seems,  through  some 
mischance.  We  do  not  so  clearly  perceive  the 
object  of  another  movement  which  Polybius  at- 
tributes to  Dorimachus  and  Scopas.  He  says 
that,  by  their  direction,  a  small  body  of  .£tolians 
made  their  way  clandestinely  through  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  seized  a  stronghold,  called  Clarium, 
in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  where  they  es- 
tablished a  market  for  the  booty  which  they  col- 
lected from  the  country  round ;  but  they  were 
forced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  surren- 
der to  Timoxenus,  the  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
and  Taurion,  who  united  their  forces  to  besiege 
the  place.  It  might  have  seemed  that  this  in- 
road would  probably  put  the  Peloponnesians  on 
their  guard,  and  thus  interfere  with  the  main 
design  of  the  iEtolian  leaders ;  but  it  appears 
that  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  and  Do- 
rimachus and  Scopas  proceeded  to  strike  the 
blow  which  was  their  chief  aim.  Having  wait- 
ed until  the  year  of  Timoxenus  had  nearly  ex- 
pired, so  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  which  might  last  much 
longer  than  his  command,  they  assembled  the 
whole  force  of  JStolia  at  Rhium,  where  the  Ce- 
phallenian  vessels  and  a  great  number  of  trans- 
ports were  in  readiness  to  carry  it  across  the 
straits,  and  having  landed  on  the  opposite  point, 
•directed  their  march  through  the  territoiy  of 
Patrae,  Tritea,  and  Pharse,  towards  Messenia. 
They  affected,  however,  to  disclaim  hostile  in- 
tentions towards  the  Achaeans,  but  probably 
made  no  serious  attempt  to  restrain  the  nation- 
al propensity,  and  the  track  of  the  army  was 
marked  by  havoc  and  depredation  as  far  as  Phig- 
alea.  They  then  invaded  Messenia,  where  they 
met  with  no  resistance,  and  found  the  wealth 
accumulated  during  a  long  peace  exposed  to 
their  rapacity. 

While  they  were  gorging  themselves  with 
plunder,  the  Acheans  met  for  the  election  of 


their  magistrates  at  uEgium,  and  Aratus  was 
elected,  as  usual,  to  succeed  Timoxenus.  In 
this  assemMy  Messenian  deputies  appeared  to 
implore  protection ;  and  loud  complaints  were 
heard  from  the  cantons  which  had  suffered  from 
the  passage  of  the  ^Etolians ;  but  the  insult  of- 
fered to  the  national  territory  excited  still  wann- 
er indignation.  A  decree  was  carried,  by  which 
the  general  was  empowered  to  muster  all  the 
forces  of  the  League,  and  to  march  to  the  aid 
of  the  Messenians.  Farther  d^iberation  was 
reserved  until  the  nation  should  be  assembled 
under  arms.  Aratus,  who  was  probably  the 
mover  of  this  decree,  was  eager  for  its  inunedi- 
ate  execution.  But  Timoxenus  was  the  less 
inclined  to  begin  a  campaign  when  he  had  but 
a  very  few  days  to  remain  in  office,  as  he  felt 
little  confidence  in  the  Achaean  troops,  which 
had  not  only  lost  much  of  their  military  habits 
and  discipline  since  the  end  of  the  last  war,  but 
had  never  shown  the  same  spirit  since  they  be- 
gan to  depend  on  Macedonian  protection.*  He 
was  ready,  however,  to  resign  his  authority  to 
Aratus,  and  Aratus  did  not  scruple  to  assume 
the  command  five  days  before  he  was  legally 
entitled  to  it ;  and  having  received  the  common 
seal  from  Timoxenus,  issued  orders  to  the  cities 
of  the  League  to  arm  their  contingents,  and 
send  them  forthwith  to  Megalopolis.  T^ere, 
when  the  army  was  collected,  the  Messenian 
deputies  appeared  to  renew  their  entreaties  for 
succour,  to  which  they  now  added  the  request 
that  they  might  be  admitted  into  alliance  with 
the  Achaeans.  This  part  of  their  petition  was 
rejected,  as  the  Achaeans  were  not  at  liberty  to 
contract  any  new  alliance  without  the  conseut 
of  Macedonia ;  but  succour  was  promised  to 
them,  on  the  condition  that  the  envoys  would 
send  their  sons  as  hostages  to  Sparta,  for  a  se- 
curity that  the  Messenians  would  not  make 
peace  with  the  JBtolians  without  the  sanction 
of  the  AchaeaiiB ;  for  Sparta  had  not  yet  disclo- 
sed any  hostile  intentions,'  and  had  sent  her  oon- 
tingent  into  the  field,  though  it  kept  aloof  from 
the  Achean  army,  as  if  watching  the  issue. 
Having  taken  this  precaution,  Aratus  sent  a 
message  to  the  ^Etolian  commanders,  requiring 
them  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Messenia, 
and  to  abstain  from  setting  foot  on  the  Achaean 
territoiy  in  their  retreat.  Dorimachus  and  Sco- 
pas, who  were  now  chiefly  anxious  to  carry 
away  their  spoil  in  safety,!  promised  compli- 
ance,  and  immediately  wrote  to  Aristo  to  send 
the  transports  to  the  isle  of  Pheias,  off  the  coast 
of  Ehs,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  embarcation 
of  the  troops,  and  two  days  afterward  began 
their  march  in^hat  direction.! 

Aratus,  deceived  by  their  professions,  hastily 
dismissed  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  retaining  only 

*  Polyb.,  IT.,  7;  Pint.,  Ar.,  47.    B«t  it  does  not  appear 
that  Timoxenus  eDdeaTonted,  as  ia  atatad  by  Schom  (p. 
141),  to  pravent  the  outbreak  of  hoatiltties,  or,  aa  K.  W 
Nitzach  ezpreasea  it  (PofyHiu^  p.  15),  dissuaded  the  w^. 
All  we  learn  is,  that  he  shrank  Jbpm  the  personal  risk. 

t  Merleker  (Geschiekte  ies  JnuiJstgemotsen-KrUgts,  p. 
43)  presents  Aratus  aa  haTing  required  the  JBtolitaa  to 
leave  their  booty  behind  them ;  and  as  ao  much  dis;  iMaaad 
when  he  found  that  they  had  carried  it  away  with  thftm, 
that  he  determined  to  attack  then.  But  neither  of  theae 
statements  ia  wananted  bj  Polybina. 

t  Colonel  Leake  (JforM,  iii.,  p.  1S4)  gifea  a  diflaraat 
aocoant  of  their  plans,  supposini;  that  thej  meant  to  em- 
bark at  Rhiam,  and  only  assembled  the  transports  at  Pheias 
to  secure  their  embarcation  of  the  bngiraifn,  in  rase  they 
should  be  ttuabte  tu  cooTey  it  acmon  the  Straii  of  Rhiuni. 
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9000  foot  and  300  Korse,  together  with  the  aux- 
iliaries under  Taurion,  with  which  he  took  the 
road  to  Patrae,  intending  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  iEtolians.  The  ^tolian  generals, 
as  Polybius  himself  believed,  apprehended  that 
he  designed  to  attack  them  during  the  confusion 
of  the  embarcation ;  and  they  were  thus,  it  ap- 
pears, induced  to  change  their  plan.*  They 
sent  the  booty  to  the  coast  of  Ells,  under  the 
escort  of  a  detachment  which  they  ordered  to 
meet  them  at  Rhium,  and  then  by  a  sudden 
change  in  their  line  of  march  moved  towards 
Olympia ;  but  hearing  that  the  Achaeans  had 
advanced  northward  as  far  as  Clitor,  so  that 
they  could  not  hope  to  embark  at  Rhiura  with- 
out molestation,  they  resolved  to  watch  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  a  battle  with  Aratus. 
With  this  view  they  encamped  at  Methydrium ; 
and  Aratus,  when  he  learned  that  they  were  so 
near,  moved  southward  into  the  plain  of  Ca- 
phye.  The  iEtolian  commanders  then  advan- 
ced towards  Caphyaa,  expecting  a  battle,  and 
confident  of  victory ;  but  they  were  daunted 
when  they  observed  the  strength  of  the  position 
which  Aratus  had  taken  up,  and  were  proceed- 
ing to  enter  the  defiles  of  Mount  Oligyrtus,  when 
Aratus,  who  might  have  attacked  them  to  ad- 
Tantage  on  even  ground,  drew  them  into  an  en- 
gagement in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  every 
portion  of  his  army  in  succession  to  the  certain- 
ty of  defeat.  It  was  totally  routed,  and  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  destroyed  if  the  vicinity  of 
Caphyae  and  Orchomenus  bad  not  aflbrded  ref- 
uge to  the  fugitives.  The  Megalopolitans,  who 
had  marched  in  full  force  to  join  the  Achsans, 
arrived  in  time  to  bury  the  slain ;  while  the  vic- 
tors, quietly  pursuing  their  way  towards  the 
northeast,  after  having  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  Pellene,  and  ravaged  the  territory 
of  Sicyon,  returned  home  by  the  Isthmus. 

The  errors  which  Aratus  had  committed  in 
this  short*  campaign  were  so  many  and  gross, 
that  Polybius  is  led  into  a  digression  to  explain 
how  so  great  a  man  could  biB  capable  of  folly, 
such,  the  historian  says,  as  could  not  be  sur- 
passed. An  assembly  of  the  League  was  held 
soon  after  his  return,  in  which  he  found  himself 
the  object  of  general  indignation  as  the  author 
of  the  recent  disaster ;  and  his  adversaries  did 
not  fail  to  point  out  how  much  the  fault  of  his 
illegal  usurpation  was  aggravated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  many  similar  calamities  which  he 
had  drawn  upon  the  state  by  his  military  inca- 
pacity. StiU,  his  influence  was  so  predominant, 
that,  though  he  could  not  venture  altogether  to 
vindicate  his  conduct,  by  an  appeal  to  the  indul- 
gence of  his  audience,  on  the  ground  of  former 
services,  hd  completely  turned  the  current  of 
public  feeling  in  his  favour,  and  gained  the  as- 
sent of  the  assembly  to  aU  his  measures.  It 
decreed  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Phil- 
ip, and  the  other  allies,  to  call  for  succour  against 
the  ^tolians,  and  to  propose  that  the  Messeni- 
ans  should  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  while,  the  general  should 
raise  an  army  of  6000  foot  and  500  horse  for  the 
protection  of  Messenia,  and  should  fix  the  con- 
—  ■—■■■■■'     ■  -■■■II    .«      ♦ 

*  Polybitu*!  aoooimt  of  their  movemenU,  notwitlistand- 
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tingents  of  Sparta  and  Messene.  Each  was  to 
furnish  2600  foot  and  250  horse ;  so  that  Aratus 
would  have  had  at  his  disposal  a  standing  army 
of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  a  force  which 
might  have  seemed  adequate,  without  foreign 
aid,  to  guard  Peloponnesus  against  invasion 
from  iEtolia.  But  Aratus  may  already  have  be- 
gun to  distrust  the  fidelity  of  Sparta ;  and  this 
is  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  ofibred  for  this 
second  invitation  of  Macedonian  interference  in 
the  afifkirs  of  Greece.  An  iEtolian  assembly 
was  held  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  any  wrong,  declared  its  purpose  to 
remain  at  peace  with  the  Lacedasmonians  and 
Messenians,  and  all  other  states,  but  to  make 
war  on  the  Achsans  if  they  should  admit  the 
Messenians  into  their  alliance :  a  threat  which 
Polybius  considers  as  glaringly  inconsistent  with 
their  pacific  language,  but  which  expressed  their 
resolution  to  resist  the  extension  of  the  Acheo- 
Macedonian  League.  This  was  now  the  point 
on  which  the  question  of  peace  or  war  turned ; 
and  the  Macedonian  government,  when,  in  con- 
junction, it  seems,  with  the  other  allies,  it  adopt- 
ed the  proposal  of  the  Acheans  with  regard  to 
Messene,  virtually  decided  for  war;  yet  they 
did  not  treat  the  past  aggressions  of  the  iEtoIi- 
ans  as  a  ground  for  active  hostility,  but  pro- 
claimed their  intention  to  continue  at  peace 
with  them. 

The  iEtolians,  however,  still  thought  it  bettei 
to  act  as  if  war  had  been  declared  than  to  de- 
clare it  in  words.  They  entered  into  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  Sparta,  and  they  took  the  earli- 
est opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  inroad  into  Pel- 
oponnesus. An  Illyrian  chief  named  Scerdilai- 
das,  who,  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  in  spite  of 
their  treaty  with  Rome,  had  made  an  expedi- 
tion with  ninety  galleys  towards  the  south,  af- 
ter a  fruitless  attempt  on  Pylos,  had  parted  from 
his  associate,  and,  while  Demetrius  with  fifty 
galleys  made  for  the  Cyclades,  sailing  home- 
ward with  the  rest,  touched  at  Naupactus.  Do- 
rimachus  and  Scopas,  who,  through  intelligence 
with  a  faction  in  the  Arcadian  town  of  Cynae- 
tha,  hoped  to  become  masters  of  it,  engaged  the 
Illyrian,  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  to  aid  them  in 
their  enterprise. 

Cynetha  was  unhappily  distinguished  amone 
the  Arcadian  cities  by  the  long  prevalence  of 
internal  discord,  and  the  sanguinary  excesses 
of  party  rage  with  which  it  had  been  afilicted. 
Polybius,  in  one  of  his  most  pleasing  and  in- 
structive digressions,  traces  this  sin^ar  fe 
rocity  of  the  Cyniethians  to  their  neglect  of  the 
institutions  which  chiefly  contributed  to  soften 
and  elevate  the  character  of  their  countrymen, 
eariy  instruction  in  sacred  music,  and  the  fre- 
quent celebration  of  religious  festivals.  After 
a  long  series  of  convulsions,  always  accompa- 
nied with  massacres,  banishments,  and  confis- 
cations, one  of  the  parties,  having  expelled  its 
antagonists,  committed  the  guard  of  the  city  to 
an  Achaean  garrison.  But  growing,  perhaps, 
impatient  of  this  burden,  they  afterward  ac- 
cepted the  overtures  of  the  exiles,  and  permit- 
ted them  to  return,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Achaeans,  who  withdrew  their  troops.  The*- 
exiles,  however,  who  were  about  300  in  num- 
ber, were  no  sooner  restored  than  they  opened 
a  secret  negotiation  with  the  .£tolian  chiefs, 
and  it  was  to  take  advantaffe  of  their  pMdy 
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that  Dorimachua  and  Soopaa  united  their  for- 
ces with  those  of  Scerdilaidas.  They  marched 
across  Achaia,  and  arriving  at  Cynaetha  in  the 
night,  were  admitted  hy  some  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  soon  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  town.  They  then  immediately  began  an 
indiscriminate  massacre,  in  which  their  friends 
were  the  first  victims ;  all  who  were  suspected 
of  concealing  property  were  put  to  the  torture. 
When  they  had  finished  the  work  of  pillage, 
they  proceeded  to  attack  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Lusi,  between  Cynstha  and  Cli- 
tor,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  propitiated 
by  a  portion  of  the  sacred  treasure,  the  more 
willingly  as  they  were  about  to  make  an  at- 
ten^>t  on  Clitor.  Having  been  repulsed  by  the 
CUtorians,  they  began  their  retreat,  collected 
Aresh  booty  from  the  temple  lands  at  Lusi,  set 
fire  to  Cynaetha,  and  embarked  at  Rhium  with 
their  plunder,  which  they  brought  home  safely. 
During  their  stay  in  Arcadia,  Aratus  had  sent 
to  solicit  8U000UI8  from  Philip,  and  in  the  mean 
while  had  assembled  the  force  of  the  league, 
and  called  upon  Sparta  and  Messenia  for  their 
contingents.  Sparta  sent  only  a  handful  of 
men  to  save  appearances.  Still,  he  might  have 
attacked  the  invaders  on  many  points  of  their 
march  with  the  prospect  of  an  easy  victory  ; 
but,  as  if  to  compensate  for  his  recent  temerity 
by  an  equal  degree  of  inertness,  he  suffered 
them  to  pass  unmolested.  Taurion  was  more 
active ;  he  prevailed  on  Demetrius,  who  had 
been  chased  from  the  Cyclades  by  the  Rhodi- 
ans,  and  had  put  into  Cenchreae,  to  transport 
his  gaUeys  across  the  Isthmus,  and  intercept 
the  iEtoIians;  but  he  arrived  two  days  too 
liUe.  PhUip,  too,  set  his  army  in  motion  as 
soon  as  he  received  the  summons  of  Aratus ; 
but  he  did  not  reach  Corinth  until  the  emer- 
gency was  past.  He,  however,  invited  all  the 
allies  to  seid  deputies  to  hold  a  con^ss  with 
him  at  Corinth,  and  in  the  mean  while  advan- 
ced to  Tegea  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  tran- 
quillity at  Sparta,  which  had  been  lately  the 
scene  of  violent  tumults.  The  great  body  of 
the  Spartans,  notwithstanding  the  changes  in- 
troduced by  Antigonus,  reUtined  all  the  feelings 
of  animosity  towards  Macedonia  and  the  Achtt- 
ans  which  had  been  intused  into  them  by  Cie- 
omenes.  They  eagerly  longed  and  hoped  for 
the  return  of  their  hero,  and,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  kept  the  throne  vacant,  or,  rather,  treated 
It  as  filled.  They  viewed  the  proceedings  of 
the  ^toiians  with  secret  sympathy,  and  only 
waited  for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  them- 
selves. Three  of  the  cfAkprs,  who  were  fa-i 
vouraUe  to  the  alliance  with  JEiolitL,  fearing 
that  they,  might  be  denounced  by  their  coE 
league  Adeimantus,  caused  him  to  be  murder- 
ed, with  several  other  partisans  of  the  Mace- 
donian interest,  and  immediately  sent  envoys 
to  pacify  Philip,  who  met  them  as  he  was 
crossing  Moant  Parthenius,  and  directed  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the 
ephors  to  confer  with  him  at  Tegea.  Ten 
were  despatched  accordingly,  vnth  Omias  at 
their  head,  and  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  par- 
ty in  the  royal  council,  endeavouring  to  throw 
the  Uame  of  the  late  commotion  on  Adeiman- 
toa,  and  to  soothe  Philip  by  the  strongest  prot- 
•atations of fidali^. .  Bat Mrhen theyhad  with- 
draws, tho  voioea  of  the  oonooil  were  unani- 


mously raised  against  the  Spartans,  though 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  measure  pf 
punishment  which  it  deserved.  There  were 
some  who  advised  PhUip  to  make  an  example 
of  Sparta,  as  Alexander  had  of  Thebes.  The 
elder  and  more  discreet  counsellors  thought 
that  it  would  be  suflicient  to  punish  and  re- 
move the  authors  of  the  tumult,  and  to  lodge 
all  the  functions  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  party.  But  the  young 
king  carried  his  forbearance  far  beyond  even 
this  decree  of  lenity.  He  laid  down  the  broad 
principle  that,  as  chief  of  the  League,  he  had 
no  right  to  interfere,  otherwise  than  by  remon- 
strance or  advice,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of 
any  of  the  allied  states,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
affect  the  general  interests  of  the  confederacy. 
It  would  be  strange,  he  observed,  if  the  Spar- 
tans, now  that  they  professed  unshaken  at- 
taphment  to  the  common  cause,  should  receive 
harsher  treatment  from  him  than  from  his  fa- 
ther (Antigonus),  who  had  spared  them  while 
they  were  open  enemies.  He  accordingly  dis- 
missed the  Spartan  ministers,  and  sent  Petraa- 
us,  one  of  his  friends,  along  with  them,  to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  steadfastness,  and  to  receive 
oaths  of  fidelity  from  the  government.  Po- 
lybius  supposes  that  Philip's  language  was 
prompted  by  Aratus ;  and  no  doubt  it  ex- 
pressed the  maxim  which  he  must  have  wish- 
ed to  see  observed  by  his  powerful  ally.  But 
Philip  was  of  the  age  to  which  popularity  is 
most  attractive,  and  a  liberal  sentiment  most 
congenial. 

He  then  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  found 
the  deputies  of  the  allies  waiting  his  arrival, 
and  immediately  opened  the  cong[ress.  Every 
state  had  to  complain  of  some  injury  from  tl^ 
.Etolians,  and  war  was  unanimously  decreed 
against  them.  The  decree,  however,  not  only 
set  forth  their  recent  aggressions,  but  declared 
the  resolution  of  the  L^gue  to  recover  what- 
ever territory  or  city,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
allies,  they  had  conquered  since  the  death  of 
Demetrius,  Philip^s  father ;  to  restore  all  who 
had  been  compelled  to  enter  into  the  relation 
of  sympolity  with  them  to  entire  independence, 
and  to  reinstate  the  Amphictyonic  council  un- 
der its  ancient  laws  in  the  control  over  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  which  they  had  usurped. 
Such,  Polybiua  remarks,  was  the  formal  be- 
ginning of  the  Social  War ;  and  envoys  were 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  conffress  to  procure 
the  ratification  of  the  decree  from  each  of  the 
confederates.  Yet  Philip  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  flE^tolians,  in  which  he  declared  himself  still 
wiUing  to  listen  to  any  plea  which  they  might 
have  to  allege  for  their  conduct,  but  warned 
them  that  they  must  not  think  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  just  retaliation  under  the  pretence 
that  their  aggressions  were  the  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, not  of  the  state.  To  this  letter  he  re- 
ceived an  answer,  proposing  a  conference  at 
Rhium.  The  offer  was  made  with  the  belief 
that  it  would  not  be  accepted.  But  when  the 
iEtolian  chiefs  found  that  Philip  was  ready  to 
meet  them,  they  retracted  their  proposal,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  could  not  treat  with  him 
until  they  were  authorized  by  the  great. council 
of  the  nation.  It  met  very  soon  after  for  the 
annual  election ;  but.  as  if  to  show  how  little 
was  to  be  expected  fh>m  its  sense  of  juatioe,  it 
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iiiTested  Scopas,  the  associate  of  Dorimachus, 
with  the  chief  magistracy.    The  Achean  as> 
sembly,  which  was  held  about  the  same  time 
at  iBgium,  ratified  the  decree  of  the  congress 
at  GOTinth,  and  proclaimed  public  license  of 
reprisals  against  the  iEtolians.    Philip  appear- 
ed at  this  assembly,  and  addressed  it  in  a  long 
speech,  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  a  Tote  was  passed  by  which  all 
the  honours  conferred  on  his  predecessors 
were  revived  in  his  favour.    He  then  returned 
to  Macedonia  to  make  preparations  during  the 
winter  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  leaving  a 
strong  impression  of  his  ability  and  moderation 
<m  the  minds  of  the  Greeks.    It  was  already 
elear  that  he  possessed  extraordinary  talents 
and  activity,  and  that  he  was  quite  equal  to 
the  government  of  his  kingdom.   In  the  course 
of  the  winter  he  not  only  ordered  fresh  levies, 
and  took  measures  to  secure  his  northwest 
frontier  against  his  barbarian  neighbours,  but 
ventured  to  seek  an  interview  with  Scerdilai- 
das  in  his  own  dominions.    The  lUyrian  prince 
had  been  defrauded  by  the  iEtolians  of  his 
share  of  the  booty  which  he  had  helped  to  win. 
He  was,  therefore,  weU  disposed  to  meet  Phil- 
ip's advances,  pleased  with  the  confidence 
placed  in  his  generosity,  and  easily  induced  to 
become  the  ally  of  Macedonia,  and  to  engage, 
for  a  3rearly  subsidy  of  twenty  talents,  to  make 
war  on  the  iEtolians  with  a  squadron  of  thirty 
galleys. 

The  result  of  the  embassies  sent  in  the  name 
of  the  congress  to  receive  the  ratification  of 
tiie  decree  showed  how  large  a  part  of  the 
burden  and  risk  of  the  war  would  fall  on  Mace- 
donia. The  Acamanians  alone  seem  to  have 
pledged  themselves  honestly  and  without  re- 
serve to  the  common  cause,  though  none  had 
so  much  reason  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the 
ifitolians..  The  Epirots,  though  they  likewise 
ratified  the  decree,  passed  a  resolution  not  to 
begin  hostilities  until  Philip  should  have  set 
the  example ;  and  they  represented  to  the 
iEtolian  envoys  that  they  were  determined  to 
remain  at  peace.  Even  the  Messenians,  though 
the  war  had  arisen  in  their  defence,  declined 
to  enter  into  it  immediately.  They  were  gov- 
erned by  an  oligarchical  party,  which  consider- 
ed this  policy  as  the  best  calculated  to  secure 
their  possessions  from  the  danger  of  another 
iEtolian  invasion ;  and  informed  the  envoys 
of  the  League  that  they  would  not  declare  war 
until  PhigSea,  which  now  enabled  the  iEtoli- 
ans to  ii^est  their  border,  should  have  been 
taken  from  them.  At  Sparta  the  ministers  of 
the  congress  were  dismissed  without  an  an- 
swer :  a  sign,  Polybiu*  thought,  of  perplexity ; 
but  which  seems  rather  to  indicate  that  the 
adverse  parties  balanced  each  other.  New 
ephors  came  into  office  not  long  after,  who 
were  disposed  to  maintain  the  alliance  with 
Macedonia ;  but  it  seems  that  about  the  same 
time  the  death  of  Cleomenes  became  known, 
and  encouraged  the  leaders  of  the  opposite 
party  to  make  a  fresh  attempt.  At  their  re- 
quest, an  iEtolian  envoy  was  sent  to  Sparta ; 
and  they  then  called  upon  the  ephors  to  intro- 
dnce  him  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  to 
fill  up  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  The  ephors 
reserved  the  question  of  the  succession  for  fu- 
ture oonsideratioii,  but  fearing  ta  jiritBle  the 


younger  citizens,  who  were  eager  for  change, 
consented  to  grant  an  audience  to  Machatas, 
the  envoy.    Yet,  in  the  assembly,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  evOs  inflicted  on  the  country  by  the  ' 
iEtolian  invasion,  which  some  of  the  elder 
speakers  contrasted  with  the  forbearance  of 
Antigonus,  turned  the  current  of  public  feeling 
against  his  proposals.    The  Macedonian  alU- 
ance  was  confirmed,  and  the  envoy  dismissed. 
But  this  failure  seems  only  to  have  instigated 
the  leaders  of  the  disappointed  party  to  lK>lder 
and  more  decisive  measures.  A  festival,  which 
was  celebrated  with  an  armed  procession  of 
the  younger  citizens  to  the  Brazen  House,  and 
with  a  sacrifice  performed  there  by  the  ephors, 
afforded  an  opportunity,  which  they  seized  not 
the  less  willingly  because  it  involved  the  profa- 
nation of  a  sanctuary  hitherto  regarded  as  in- 
violably sacred.    They  engaged  some  of  their 
young  partisans  to  faU  upon  the  ephors  while 
they  were  busied  with  the  sacrifice.    All  were 
murdered ;  and  the  terror  inspired  by  this  deed 
quelled  all  resistance  to  the  conspirators.  Some 
members  of  the  eerusia  were  put  to  death ;  all 
who  had  opposed  the  iEtolian  envoy  in  the  as- 
sembly were  banished,  and  the  ephorate  filled 
with  men  devoted  to  the  party,  who  made  it 
their  first  business  to  take  measures  for  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  the  iEtolians.   M^cha- 
tas,  who  had  not  yet,  it  seems,  reached  home, 
was  recalled ;  and  in  the  mean  while  royalty 
was  restored,  yet  not  with  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  constitutional  order  of  succession.  The 
place  of  Cleomenes,  indeed,  was  filled  by  the 
legitimate  heir,  Agesipolis,  a  grandson  of  Cle- 
ombrotus,  the  rivd  of  Leonidas.    He  was  un- 
der age,  and  his  uncle  Cleomones  was  appoint- 
ed his  guardian;  so  that  it  was  evident  the 
whole  business  of  the  royal  office  would,  for 
some  time,  devolve  on  his  colleague.    But  in 
the  house  of  Procles,  though  the  murdered 
Archidamus  had  left  two  sons,  who  were  still 
living,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  line,  a 
man  named  Lycurgus,  who  had  no  lawful  titled 
was  raised  to  the  throne.    Polybius  intimates 
that  he  was  not  even  an  Heracleid,  and  repre- 
sents it  as  notorious  that  he  purchased  his  ele- 
vation by  a  bribe  of  a  talent  to  each  of  the 
ephors.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  ground 
of  their  preference  was,  that  they  could  rely 
on  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  party. 
Machatas  then,  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  found 
the  objects  of  his  mission  accomplished,  and 
had  only  to  exhort  his  friends  to  close  the  door 
against  reconciliation  with  their  late  allies  by 
an  early  commencement  of  hostilities.    Lycur 
gus  accordingly  made  an  irruption  soon  aftei 
into  Argolis,  where  he  surprised  several  towns 
on  the  coast,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  the  Athenasum,  the  fortress  which  Cleome- 
nes had  seized  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
war.    Machatas,  on  his  way  home,  persuaded 
the  Eleans  to  follow  the  example  of  Sparta. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afl^urs  in  Greece  when 
Aratus  went  out  of  office,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  but 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  no  great 
share  of  his  abilities.  The  Achaean  League, 
surrounded  by  active  enemies,  had  no  ally 
nearer  than  Macedonia  to  whom  it  could  look 
for  eflectual  aid ;  and  its  own  resources  had 
been  very  much  reduced  by  its  exertions  in  the 
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Cleomenic  War.  Some  of  the  mercenaries 
who  senred  it  in  that  war  had  never  received 
their  Adl  pay,  and,  consequently,  the  new  gen- 
eral found  it  difficult  to  draw  others  into  the 
service.  Philip  took  the  field  early  in  the 
qiringi  with  an  army  of  15,000  foot  and  800 
horse,  and  marched  from  Thessaly  into  Epirus 
with  the  design  of  invading  iEtolia ;  a  move- 
ment by  which,  if  he  had  executed  it  without 
delay,  he  would,  as  Polybius  believed,  soon 
have  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  But  he  yield- 
ed to  the  solicitation  of  the  Epirots,  who  wish- 
ed to  become  masters  of  Ambracia,  and  laid 
siege  to  Ambracus,  a  place  of  great  strength  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  city ;  and  the  time  which 
he  thus  wasted  was  employed  by  the  iGtolians 
tb  the  best  advantage,  both  with  a  view  to  de- 
fence and  offence.  Dorimachus,  indeed,  was 
repulsed,  with  some  loss,  in  an  attempt  on 
iEgira,  through  the  greediness  with  which  his 
troops  fell  on  the  plunder.  But  the  iEtolian 
general  Euripidas,  who  had  been  sent  to  take 
3ie  comi^and  of  the  Elean  forces,  ravaged  the 
north  of  Achaia  with  impunity,  and  fortified  an 
ancient  stronghold  called  Teichos,  near  Cape 
Arazos,  which  enabled  him  to  infest  the  terri- 
tories of  Dyme,  Phare,  and  Tritea  with  con- 
tinual inroads.  The  people  of  these  three  can- 
ons, after  having  repeatedly  applied  for  suc- 
cour to  their  general  without  effect,  resolved  to 
withdraw  their  contributions  from  the  League, 
and  to  apply  them  to  the  maintenance  of  a  body 
of  mercenaries  for  their  own  protection.  Thus 
the  League  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  internal 
diJBSolution,  while  it  was  most  vigorously  as- 
sailed from  without.  Polybius  charges  the 
younger  Aratus  with  supineness  and  neglect ; 
but  his  position  would  probably  have  been  em- 
barrassing, even  to  a  man  of  extraordinary  en- 
ergy. 

While  Philip  lay  before  Ambracus,  Scopas, 
with  the  bulk  of  the  JStolian  forces,  marched 
through  Thessaly  into  Pieria«  and,  after  hav- 
ing ravaged  the  plain  country,  advanced  against 
Dium,  the  Macedonian  Olympia.  The  inhab- 
itants abandcaed  the  town  at  his  approach, 
and  he  found  nothing  but  the  buildings  where- 
on to  wreak  his  fury.  These,  whether  private 
dweUings  or  public  monuments,  he  destroyed 
or  defaced ;  he  dismantled  the  walls,  demolish- 
ed the  gymnasium,  set  fire  to  the  precincts  of 
tiie  sacred  ground  where  the  games  were  cel- 
ebrated, stately  galleries  or  cloisters  richly 
adorned  with  choice  works  of  art,  and  threw 
down  all  the  statues  of  the  Macedonian  kings. 
In  ^tolia  this  barbarous  outrage  was  regarded 
as  a  glorious  triumph,  proving  that,  while  their 
own  land  remained  untouched,  no  enemy's 
country  was  secure  from  their  victorious  anns. 
Philip  received  the  mortifying  intelligence 
while  he  was  still  detained  before  Ambracus, 
which  he  only  compelled  to  capitulate  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions  at  the  end  of  forty  days, 
the  garrison,  600  iEtoIians,  being  allowed  to 
retire.  He  then  delivered  possession  of  the 
town  to  the  Epirots,  and  proceeded  through 
Acamania,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Acar- 
nanian  contingent,  2000  foot  and  200  horse, 
into  iEtolia.  Here,  after  some  slight  advan- 
tages, he  encamped  on  the  Achelous  near  Stra- 
tus, and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country.  He 
was  thus  occupied,  when  Achean  envoys  came 


to  request  that  he  would  make  a  diversion  in 
their  favour  by  the  invasion  of  Elis,  where  hifi 
anny  would  find  ample  booty.    Professing  to 
require  time  for  deliberation  on  this  proposal, 
and,  keeping  thct envoys  by  his  side,  he  moved 
forward  towards  the  southern  coast,  by  Me- 
tropolis, Conope,  and  Ithorea,  leaving  the  town 
of  Metropolis  and  Ithorea,  which  were  desert^ 
ed  at  his  approach,  in  ruins,  and  wasting  the 
country  through  which  he  passed^  until  be 
came  to  Psanium,  a  strong  place,  which  he  took 
by  stonn,  and,  having  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
carried  away  the  materials  of  the  houses  with 
a  view  to  the  siege  of  (Eniads.    The  .£tolian8 
had  made  preparations  to  defend  the  citadel  of 
GBniadae,  but,  after  the  fall  of  Peanium,  abao* 
doned  it  in  terror.    Philip,  perceiving  the  man- 
ifold advantages  of  its  position,  both  as  a  place 
of  embarcation  for  Peloponnesus,  and  with  a 
view  to  operations  in  ^Etolia,  having  first  made 
himself  master  of  Elaeus,  another  fortress  on 
the  Calydonian  coast,  was  proceeding  to  fot- 
tify  Qlniade,  and  to  connect  the  harbour,  by  a 
wall,  with  the  citadel,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  news  that  the  Dardanians  were  coUecU 
ing  their  forces  to  invade  Macedonia  during 
his  absence.    He  immediately  dismissed  the 
Achsan  envoys  with  a  promise  that,  as  soon 
as  he  had  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  king- 
dom, he  would  endeavour  to  succour  his  allies, 
and  then  set  out  for  Macedonia  by  the  same 
road  which  he  had  taken  southward.    At  the 
mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  he  fell  in  with 
Demetrius  the  Pharian,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Illyria  by  JBmilius  Paulus,  and  had  made 
his  escape  with  a  few  galleys.*    He  was  kindly 
received  by  Philip,  who  directed  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Corinth,  and  thence  repair  by  land  to 
his  court.    He  himself  reached  PeUa  before 
the  Dardanians  had  entered  Macedonia,  and, 
though  they  were  near  the  border,  they  were 
so  much  alarmed  by  the  news  of  his  return, 
that  they  abandoned  their  enterprise  and  dis» 
banded  their  forces.    Pliilip,  likewise,  finding 
that  the  danger  was  past,  dismissed  his  troops 
to  their  homes  for  the  vintage,  and  fixed  his 
own  residence  for  the  rest  of  the  summer  at 
Larissa. 

At  the  next  election  of  the  iEtolian  magis- 
trates Scopas  was  succeeded  by  his  friend  Do- 
rimachus, who  signalized  the  beginning  of  his 
administration  by  an  achievement  like  that 
which  had  gained  so  much  renown  for  his  pred- 
ecessor. He  made  an  expedition  into  Epirus, 
in  the  course  of  which,  among  other  acts  ojf 
wanton  havoc,  he  destroyed  the  temple* of  Do- 
dona.  After  this  the  season  seemed  too  far 
advanced  for  military  ooerations ;  and  neither 
friends  nor  foes  expected  that  Philip  would  stii 
again  before  the  spring.  But  when  he  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Larissa  he  appears  to  have 
meditated  a  movement  which  was  quite  at  va- 
riance with  the  common  rules  of  Grecian  war- 
fare, but,  on  that  very  account,  afforded  the 
fairer  prospect  of  brilliant  success.  He  set  out 
from  Larissa,  in  tlie  depth  of  winter,  with  a 
small  force,  3000  heavy-armed,  2000  targeteers, 
300  Cretan  bowmen,  and  400  horse ;  and,  ta- 
king the  route  of  Eubcea,  Locris,  and  Bceotia, 

•  Pdyb.,  iii.,  1»,  8.  Aflenr»rd,  indeed  (it.,  «,  4)»  he 
M^  that  he  arrived  i^l  hhg  Xip^ov.  Bat  Zonarae  alao 
(viii.,  90)  reUte«  iUl  he  eic^ped  iftra  «»XAdy  x^nttarmm . . 
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arrlTed  at  Corinth  before  any  romour  of  his  ap- 
proach had  reached  Peloponi^esus.     Having 
ordered  the  city  gates  to  be  closed,  and  the 
roads  strictly  guarded,  to  prevent  the  tidings 
from  passing  to  the  enemy,  he  next  day  sent 
for  Aratns  from  Sicyon,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  letters,  appointed  a  day  on  which  the  gen- 
eral should  meet  him  with  the  forces  of  the 
League  at  Gaphys.    After  his  conference  with 
Aratus  he  continued  his  march,  and  encamped 
in  the  territory  of  Phlius.    It  happened  that 
the  ^tolian  general,  Euripidas,  who  had  fixed 
his  quarters  at  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  had  chosen 
the  same  time  for  an  inroad  into  the  territory 
of  Sicyon  with  a  body  of  about  2000  men.    He 
had  passed  the  Macedonian  encampment  in  the 
night,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  Sicyonian 
bOTder  the  next  morning,  when  he  learned 
Philip*8  vicinity  from  some  foragers  who  fell 
into  his  hands.    Keeping  his  discovery  to  him- 
self, he  gave  immediate  orders  for  retreat, 
hoping,  by  a  forced  march,  again  to  pass  the 
Macedonian  army  before  it  had  entered  the 
plain  of  Stymphalus,  so  as  to  return  by  Phenea 
to  Psophie  unobserved.    But  he  was  deceived 
by  his  calculation,  and  fell  in  with  the  enemy 
in  the  passes  of  Mount  Apelaurus,  between 
Phlius  and  Stymphalus.    Seeing  that  an  en- 
gagement was  unavoidable,  and  believing  de- 
feat certain,  he  basely  abandoned  his  men,  and 
escaped  with  a  few  horsemen  over  the  mount- 
ains to  Psophis.    His  troops,  whom  he  had  not 
even  warned  of  their  danger,  and  who,  at  first 
sight,  mistook  the  Macedonians  for  AchfBans, 
were  completely  routed,  1200  taken,  and  al- 
most all  the  rest  slain.    The  fame  of  this  vic- 
tory was,  to  most  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the 
first  report  which  they  had  heard  of  Philip's 
arrival. 

At  Caphy»  he  was  joined  by  the  younger 
Aratus  and  about  4000  Achieans,  and  indulged 
his  troops,  who  had  suffered  great  hardships 
amid  the  deep  snows  of  Mount  Oligyrtus,  with 
two  days'  rest ;  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Psophis.  The  place,  situate  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  rapid  stream^,  Aroanius  and  £ry- 
manthus,  was  so  strong,  both  by  nature  and  art, 
that  Philip  seems  to  have  owed  his  success,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
When  he  had  stormed  the  town,  the  citadel 
capitulated.  The  Elean  garrisoB  was  allowed 
to  depart,  and  Euripidas  to  return  to  iEtolia. 
niilip  then  assembled  the  Acheans,  and,  hav- 
ing pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  place,  de- 
livered it  into  their  possession  as  a  token  of 
his  good  will.  To  this  favour  he  shortly  after 
added  the  cession  of  Lasium,  which  he  found 
evacuated  by  the  Eleans.  After  a  short  re- 
pose at  Olympia,  he  advanced  into  the  vale  of 
Elis,  to  collect  the  booty  which  it  offered  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  other  district  of 
Greece.  The  Eleans  still  retained  their  love 
of  rural  pursuits,  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple was  spread  over  the  face  of  the  country ; 
and  the  attempt  which  they  made  to  secure  it 
only  enabled  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of 
it  the  more  easily  and  quickly.  A  great  multi- 
tode  of  husbandmen,  with  their  flocks^  and 
herdtfy  and  other  moveable  riches,  sought  ref- 
uge in  a  stronghold  called  Thalame,  which 
was  deemed  impregnable,  and  was  defended 
by  two  bnaidred  mercenaries  under  the  Elean 


general  Amphidamas.  But  when  Philip  had 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  first  approach, 
Amphidamas  surrendered  the  sooner,  as  he 
could  maintain  no  control  over  such  a  motley 
mass.  The  conqueror  carried  away  more  than 
6000  captives,  besides  cattle  without  number ; 
and  the  camp  was  so  encumbered  with  booty, 
that  he  was  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  hasten 
his  return  to  Olympia.  An  expedition  which 
he  next  \mdertook  against  Thphylia  was  no 
less  successful,  though  Dorimachus,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Eleans,  had  sent  Philidas  with 
600  ^tolians  to  their  aid.  After  the  reduction 
of  Aliphera,  the  Triph^lian  towns  opened  their 
gates  to  the  king,  so  that  he  had  made  himsdf 
master  of  the  whole  country  in  the  course  of 
six  days.  The  Phigaleans,  who  had  begun  to 
feel  their  connexion  with  Jstolia  burdensome, 
now  took  up  arms  against  the  pirates,  and,  hav- 
ing compelled  them  to  retire,  surrendered  their 
city  to  Philip.  The  hinderance  ivhich  had  kept 
Messenia  neutral  was  thua  removed.  As  Philip 
moved  forward  to  Megalopolis,  the  Spartans 
believed  that  they  should  be  the  next  to  feel 
his  presence;  they  evacuated  the  Atheneeum 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and  began  to  re- 
move their  property  ft-om  the  country  into  the 
city.  Yet  an  attempt  which  had  been  made 
just  before  to  eflfect  a  counter-revolution  had 
signally  failed.  One  Chilon,  a  man  of  the  royal 
blood,  who  believed  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
excluded  from  the  throne  which  was  usurped 
by  Lycurgus,  formed  a  conspiracy,  into  which 
he  (^w  two  hundred  associates,  to  overturn 
Hhe  government.  His  first  measure  was  to  put 
to  death  all  the  ephora  as  they  sat  at  table — a 
fit  retribution  for  the  crime  by  which  they  had 
risen  to  power — and  he  then  proceeded  with 
like  intention  to  the  house  of  his  rival ;  but 
Lycurgus  was  concealed  by  his  neighbours,  and 
escaped  to  the  frontier.  Chilon,  whoso  hopes 
were  dashed  by  this  failure,  now  only  perse- 
vered because  it  was  too  late  to  recede ;  and 
he  shortly  found  that,  though  he  was  able  to 
get  rid  of  a  few  more  of  his  enemies,  he  could 
not  gain  a  single  new  friend  to  his  cause ;  even 
the  proposal  of  a  new  agrarian  law,  on  which 
he  chiefly  relied,  as  the  engine  by  which  Cleom- 
enes  had  accomplished  his  ends,  produced  no 
effect  on  the  multitude.  It  seems  to  have  been 
felt  that  he  represented  a  party  which  was  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  policy  of  Cleomenes,  and 
which  leaned  on  Macedonia  for  support.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  found  it  necessary  to  fly 
from  Sparta,  he  took  refuge  in  Achaia.  Philip, 
however,  did  not  think  it  advisable,  at  tliis  junc- 
ture, to  invade  Laconia,  but  proceeded  to  pass 
the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Argos. 

While  he  was  thus  supcessful  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings, and  was  unfolding  such  extraordi* 
nary  talents,  hands  were  at  work  spinning  a 
web  of  intrigues  around  him,  which,  as  it  thick* 
enCd,  threatened  to  fetter  his  activity  and  to 
mar  his  prospects.  Antigonus,  by  his  will,  had 
assigned  the  principal  place  in  his  council  to 
ApeUes,  an  ambitious,  overbearing  man,  who 
was  willing  enough  to  promote  his  master's  in- 
terests so  long  as  his  own  influence  was  su- 
preme in  the  cabinet,  but  impatient  of  a  rival* 
and  capable  of  sacrificing  eveiy  principle  of  hon- 
our and  duty  to  pride  and  jealousy.  Apellea 
viewed  the  course  of  events  in  Greece  as  t 
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was  probaUy  viewed  by  every  Macedonian 
atatesman,  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  re- 
dncing  Greece  to  complete  subjection  ;  and, 
when  he  accompanied  Philip  into  Peloponnesus, 
he  made  it  hJB  aim  to  accnstom  the  Aohcans  to 
the  same  stine  of  dependance  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  inferiority  to  which  the  Thessalians 
had  already  submitted,  though  they  still  retain- 
ed the  forms  of  a  free  Constitution,  and  even 
looked  down  on  the  Macedonians,  as  subjects 
of  a  monarchy,  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  plan,  he  encouraged 
the  Macedonians  to  turn  &te  Acheans  out  of 
their  quarters,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  share 
of  the  tHX>ty,  and  he  endeavoured  to  break  their 
spirit  by  the  infliction  of  cotporeal  punishments 
for  every  slight  fault.  During  Philip*s  last  so- 
journ at  Olympia,  some  of  the  Achaeans  had 
complained  of  this  conduct  to  Aratus,  who  re- 
ported their  grievances  to  the  king,  and  Philip 
had  promised^lo  protect  them,  and  had  enjoined 
Apelles  to  desist  from  all  encroachments  on 
their  rights  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Achnan 
general. 

Apelles  now  regarded  Aratus  as  his  enemy, 
and  endeavoured  both  to  estrange  the  king 
from  him  and  to  undermine  his  influence  among 
his  countrymen.  He  sought  out  and  caressed 
his  political  adversaries,  and  represented  to 
Philip  that,  so  long  as  he  followed  the  advice 
of  Aratus,  he  woukl  obtain  nothing  from  the 
Acheans  beyond  the  letter  of  the  treaty ;  but 
if  he  would  be  guided  by  different  counsels,  and 
support  the  opposite  party,  he  would  be  able  to 
make  use  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  his  pleasure. 
Philip  quite  agreed  with  his  minister  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  the  end,  and  adopted  his  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  means.  At  the  next  elec- 
tion, under  colour  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Eleans,  he  stopped  at  .£gium  on  his  way,  and, 
by  secret  influence,  caused  Timoxenus,  the 
friend  of  Aratus,  to  be  rejected,  and  Eperatus, 
a  man,  according  to  Polybius,  of  small  abilities, 
but  perhaps  a  zealons  partisan,  to  be  elected 
general.  He  then  continued  his  march  west- 
ward, and  encamped  before  Teicbos,  which  the 
Elean  garrison,  not  venturing  to  stand  a  siege, 
presentiv  surrendered,  and,  having  restored  it 
to  the  Dymceans,  he  made  an  inroad  into  the 
territory  of  £lis,  and  returned  to  Dyme  with  a 
great  booty. 

Apelles  had  been  unremitting  in  his  endeav- 
ours to  inspire  tho  king  with  a  distrust  of  Ara- 
tus, and,  shortly  after  the  election,  he  had  found 
a  pretext  for  a  new  and  bolder  calunniy.  Am- 
phidamus,  the  Elean  general,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Thalame,  when  he  was  brought  to 
Olympia,  had  obtained  an  audience  of  Philip, 
and  undertook,  if  he  was  allowed  to  return 
home,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  Elis 
and  Macedonia.  Philip- was  thus  induced  to 
release  him  without  ransom,  and  empowered 
him  to  make  very  liberal  offers  to  his  country- 
men. But  it  appeared  that  he  had  greatly  over- 
rated his  influence  or  his  powers  of  persuasion, 
for,  mstead  of  gaining  their  assent  to  his  propo- 
sals, he  became  an  object  of  their  suspicions. 
Apelles  imputed  this  failure  to  the  artifices  of 
Aratus,  who,  he  pretended,  had  secretly  warn- 
ed Amphidamus  to  beware  how  he  endangered 
the  independence  of  Peloponnesus  by  such  an 
addition  to  the  power  of  Macedonia.     This 


charge  he  ventured  to  repeat  in  Philip*s  pres 
ence  when  confronted  with  Aratus,  who,  as  he 
was  unable  immediately  to  prove  his  innocence, 
could  only  request  the  king  to  suspend  his  jadg- 
ment  until  he  should  have  more  fully  investiga- 
ted the  truth.  During  Philip's  stay  at  Dyme 
the  truth  came  to  light.  The  recent  invasion 
had  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Eleans  against 
Amphidamus,  and  a  design  was  formed  to  ar- 
rest him,  and  to  send  him  in  chains  to  iEtolia ; 
but,  having  discovered  his  danger  in  time,  he 
fled  to  Dyme,  and  Aratus  inunediately  begged 
Philip  to  examine  him  on  the  alle«itions  of 
Apelles.  His  statement  convinced  Philip  that 
the  charge  brought  against  Aratus  was  utterly 
groundless.  This  discovery,  while  it  revived 
the  king's  confidence  in  Aratus,  shook  that 
which  he  bad  hitherto  reposed  in  the  author  oT 
the  detected  calumny,  and  he  soon  found  other 
reasons  for  deeper  distrust  of  his  minister. 

Eperatus  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  oflloe 
before  it  became  manifest  that,  either  from 
want  of  energy  or  of  credit,  he  would  never  b^ 
able  to  farther  his  patron's  views.  Philip  was 
in  need  of  money  and  provisions  for  the  pay 
and  mainteaance  of  his  army,  and  he  caused 
an  assembly  to  be  held  at  .£gium,  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  a  supply.  But,  as  the  new  general 
possessed  no  weight,  and  that  of  Aratus  and 
his  party  was  thrown  into  the  opposite  scaler 
the  assembly  showed  no  disposition  to  meet 
the  king's  wishes.  He  now  perceived  the  er- 
ror into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  the  ooun- 
sels  of  Apelles,  and,  having  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  transfer  the  assembly  to  Sicyon,  he, 
in  the  mean  while,  made  overtures  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Atatus  and  his  son,  expressed  his 
regret  for  the  steps  into  which  he  had  been  mis- 
led by  Apelles,  and  solicited  the  renewal  of 
their  friendship  and  good  ofllces.  He  soon 
reaped  the  fruits  of  this  condescension.  When 
the  influence  of  Aratus  was  exerted  in  his  fa 
vour,  the  assembly  displayed  the  utmost  readi- 
ness to  comply  with  his  requests.  It  granted 
an  inomediate  subsidy  of  fifty  talents  as  three 
months'  pay  for  his  army,  and  a  large  supply  of 
corn,  and  decreed  that,  for  the  future,  he  should 
receive  seventeen  talents  a  month  as  long  aa 
he  should  carry  on  the  war  in  Pelopoanesua. 
He  now  resolved  to  equip  a  fleet,  as  the  moat 
effectual  instniment  of  annoyance  to  the  ea^ 
my,  who  would  neither  be  able  to  guard  them- 
selves nor  to  succour  one  another  against  at- 
tacks from  the  seaside,  which  could  never  be 
foreseen.  He  therefore  c(rilected  all  the  naval 
forces  of  the  Iieagoe,  together  with  his  own,  at 
Lechsum,  and  exercia^  his  Macedonians  in 
nautical  evolutions,  until  he  had  rendered  them 
expert  in  all  the  operations  of  naval  warfare. 
But,  in  the  mean  while,  Apelles,  seeing  his 
credit  declining,  and  despairing  of  reco?ering 
his  master's  confidence,  resolved  to  break  the 
power  which  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  wield, 
and  to  thwart  every  plan  adopted  without  his 
concurrence,  hoping,  it  seems,  that,  by  a  series 
of  failures  and  disasters,  Philip  might  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  himself  to  his  guidance. 
Among  the  other  great  officers  whom  Antigo- 
nua  had  appointed  by  his  will,  two,  Leootins 
and  Megaleas,  were  entirely  devoted  to  his  io- 
tcrests,  and,  by  malicious  insinuations,  he  had 
alienated  Philip  from  the  other  two^  Taancm 
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and  Alexander,  the  commander  of  the  gfuard, 
and  had  caused  theifn  to  be  removed  from  their 
posts.  Leontius  and  Megaleas  entered  into  his 
schemes,  and  it  was  concerted  among  them 
that  Apelles  should,  on  some  pretext,  retire  to 
Chalcis,  and  intercept  all  supplies  which  the 
king  had  to  expect  from  the  north,  while  his 
two  associates,  remaining  by  the  king*s  side, 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  baffling  his  en- 
terprises. 

The  first  operations  of  the  fleet  were  direct- 
ed against  Cephallenia,  which  had  long  been 
the  arsenal  that  supplied  the  ^Ctolians  with 
most  of  the  vessels  they  used  for  their  expedi- 
tions.   As  .well  on  this  account  as  for  the  con- 
veniences of  his  position,  it  was  an  object  of 
the  highest  importance  to  Philip,  who  set  abont 
the  conquest  of  the  island  with  the  siege  of 
Pale,  which  contained  large  magazines  of  corn. 
Here,  aecordmg  to  his  previous  requisition,  he 
was  met  by  re-enforcements  from  Messenia, 
Acarnania,  Epims,  and  Ulyria.    The  town  was 
accessible  only  on  one  side,  where  there  was  a 
small  plain,  on  which  he  stationed  his  engines 
and  light  troops,  so  as  to  cover  the  operations 
of  his  miners.    When  they  had  nndermined  the 
wall  to  the  lehgth  of  two  furlongs,  he  felt  so 
sure  of  victory  that  he  went  up  in  person  to  call 
upon  the  besieged  to  surrender.    On  their  refu- 
sal, he  ordered  the  props  on  which  the  wall  was 
resting  to  be  fired.    Tt  immediately  fell,  and  he 
sent  Leontius,  with  his  targeteers,  to  mount  the 
breach.     But  the  traitor,  faithful  to  his  com- 
pact' veith  Apelles,  found  means,  with  the  half 
of  some  of  his  officers  whom  he  had  previously 
corrupted,  thrice  in  succession  to  check  and 
embarrass  his  troops,  after  they  had  gained  the 
top  of  the  broken  wall,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  pouring  into  the  city.    In  the  end.  they  were 
repulsed  with  severe  loss ;  and  Philip,  seeing 
syiDptoms  of  treachery  which  he  could  not  with 
certainty  trace  to  their  source,  raised  the  siege, 
and  for  the  present  abandoned  his  designs  on 
the  island. 

While  he  lay  before  Pain,  Lyourgus  invaded 
Messenia,  and  Dorimachus  made  an  irruption 
into  Tbessaly  with  one  half  of  the  iEtolian  for- 
ces to  divert  hint  from  his  purpose.    The  Acar- 
nanians  now  sent  envoys  to  advise  him  to  in- 
vade iGtolia  during  the  absence  of  Dorimachus ; 
while  the  Mcssenians  implored  his  protection, 
and  pointed  out  to  him  that,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  summer  winds,  he  could  reach 
Messenia  in  a  day  from  Cephallenia.    But  they 
seemed  to  have  overlooked  that  he  might  be 
detained  in  Messenia  by  the  same  cause  through 
the  summer.    Leontius  and  his  associates,  who 
clearly  foresaw  this  result,  fbr  this  reason  warm- 
ly supported  the  proposal  of  the  Messenians. 
Bat  Aratas,  with  superior  force  of  argument, 
maintained  the  opposite  opinion,  and  urged  him 
not  to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  over- 
running ^tolia  without  resistance.  Philip,  who 
had  already  begun  to  distrust  Leontius,  adopted 
the  advice  of  Aratns,  and,  having  directed  £p- 
eratus  to  suocour  the  Messenians,  transported 
bis  vessels  across  the  Leucadian  Isthmus,  and 
sailed  to  Limnsa,  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Golf  of  Amhrecia.    Here  he  was  joined  by 
the  whole  force  of  Acarnania,  eager  to  avenge 
the  repeated  injuries  which  they  had  sufiTered 
from  tbe  ^tolians.    The  Epirots,  who  were 
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equally  zealous,  were  unable,  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  their  country  and  the  shortness  of  the 
notice,  to  come  up  in  time. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  sur- 
prise Thermus.  Leaving  a  sufficient  force  at 
Limnaea  to  guard  the  baggage,  Philip  set  out  in 
the  evening,  and,  by  a  long  night  march,  reach- 
ed the  Achelous,  between  Conope  and  Stratus, 
at  daybreak.  Leontius,  who  knew  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  depended  on  rapidity  of 
movement,  wishing  to  gain  time  for  the  JEtoli- 
ans,  would  have  persuaded  Philip  to  allow  his 
troops  an  interval  of  repose ;  but  Aratus  conju- 
red him  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity by  any  needless  delay ;  and  Philip,  now 
more  and  more  disgusted  with  Leontius,  cross- 
ed the  Achelous,'  and  pursued  his  march  with- 
out intermission,  wasting  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  until  he  reached  Metapa,  a 
town  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Lake  Tricho- 
nis,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  irom  Thermus. 
It  bad  been  abandoned  by  the  .£tolians,  and  be 
occupied  it  with  600  men  for  the  security  of  his 
rear.  The  approach  to  Thermus  from  Metapa 
was  a  series  of  defiles  overhung  with  rocks  and 
thick  woods  ;  and  for  the  last  three  or  four 
miles,  beginning  from  the  village  of  Pamphia, 
the  road  ran  along  a  narrow  crest,  with  preci- 
pices on  each  side,  until  it  opened  on  a  small 
elevated  plain,  where  stood  Thermus,  the  cita- 
del of  ^tolia.  Philip,  using  every  precaution 
of  a  wary  general,  though  he  saw  no  enemy, 
and  leaving  another  detachment  at  Pamphia, 
arrived  at  Thermus  long  before  nightfall.  The 
iEtolians,  who  had  never  thought  that  he  would 
venture  so  far  into  the  heart  of  their  country, 
and  had  no  time  to  make  preparations  for  de- 
fence, had  abandoned  the  place,  bnt  had  not  re- 
moved any  of  its  treasures.  The  plunder  of  the 
houses  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages  occupi- 
ed the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  next  morning 
the  invaders,  having  selected  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  spoil,  burned  all  that  they  could  not 
carry  off,  among  the  rest  15,000  suits  of  armour, 
which  were  found  in  the  public  armories.  So 
far,  Polybius  remarks,  they  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  civilized  warfare.  But  before  they 
quitted  the  place,  to  retaliate  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dium  and  Dodona,  they  set  fire  to  the 
sacred  buildings,  and  levelled  tbem  with  the 
ground,  defaced  aU  the  works  of  art,  and  threw 
down  the  statues,  which  were  not  fewer  than 
two  thousand,  sparing  only  those  of  the  gods 
from  total  ruin.  Polybius  condemns  this  imita- 
tion of  a  bad  example  as  not  less  impolitic  than 
sacrilegious  and  baiharoos ;  and  no  doubt  Phil- 
ip lost  an  opportunity  for  a  display  of  generosi- 
ty, which  would  have  greatly  raised  his  reputa- 
tion and  strengthened  his  power ;  but  this  act 
of  vengeance  was  probably  the  main  object  of 
bis  expedition,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  attrib- 
ute any  very  important  share  in  it,  as  the  histo- 
rian suggests,*  to  the  influence  of  Demetrius 
the  Pharian,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose 
that  Aratus  viewed  it  with  much  regret.  Phil- 
ip professed,  at  least,  to  regard  himself  as  the 
minister  of  Divine  retribution ;  and  many  parts 
of  the  blackened  ruins  were  inscribed  with  a 
line  composed  by  his  foster-brother,  Samns,  son 
of  Chrysogonus,  in  which  the  flames  that  scath- 
ed  Thermus  were  wittily  described  as  a  bolt  of 

*  Polyb.,  v..  19 ;  vii.,  14 ;  is.,  98. 
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the  god  whose  sanctuary  had  been  'profaned  at 
DiuDi* 

When  this  was  accomplished  he  set  out  on 
his  retreat.  In  the  mean  while  the  iEtolian 
general,  Alexander,  had  assembled  a  body  of 
8000  men,  with  which,  as  soon  as  the  Macedo- 
nians began  to  descend  from  the  table-land  of 
Thermus,  he  attacked  their  rear;  but  he  was 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade,  and  totally  defeat- 
ed ;  and  Philip,  having  destroyed  Pamphia  and 
Metapa,  brought  his  army  out  of  the  defiles  in 
safety,  and  encamped  near  Acrse,  not  far  from 
the  western  bank  of  the  Achelous.  The  next 
day  he  ravaged  the  country  about  Conope,  and 
on  the  third  marched  up  the  vale,  and  crossed 
the  river  near  Stratus,  where  he  made  a  short 
halt,  having  heard  that  an  iEtolian  force  of 
about  4000  men  was  assembled  in  the  town, 
and  hoping  to  draw  it  into  an  engagement. 
But  no  enemy  appeared  until  the  rear  of  his 
column  had  passed  the  town,  when  it  was  char- 
ged by  the  iEtolian  cavalry,  aided  by  a  body  of 
Cretan  bowmen.  This  attack,  however,  was 
soon  repelled  ;  and  the  army,  pursuing  its 
march  without  farther  molestation,  arrived 
safely  at  the  camp  at  Limnaea.  Here  he  cele- 
brated a  thanksgiving  sacrifice,  and  gave  a  ban- 
quet to  his  principal  officers. 

Leontius  and  Megaleas  were  so  deeply  dis- 
appointed and  dejected  by  their  roaster's  tri- 
umph, that  they  could  not  even  assume  a  de- 
cent degree  of  cheerfulness  at  table,  and  at- 
tracted the  king's  attention  by  the  contrast 
which  he  perceived  between  their  behaviour 
and  that  of  his  other  guests.  The  fumes  of  the 
wine  at  length  thawed  their  reserve  and  raised 
their  courage,  without  restoring  their  good-hu- 
mour.  When  the  entertainment  was  over,  tbey 
waylaid  Aratus  as  he  was  returning  to  his  tent, 
and  assailed  him,  first  with  invectives,  and  then 
with  stones.  A  crowd  gathered  round  them, 
and  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued.  The  noise 
reached  the  king's  ear,  and  he  sent  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  uproar.  Leontius  disappeared ; 
bat  Megaleas,  and  one  Crinon,  who  had  taken 
part  with  him,  were  summoned  into  the  royal 
presence,  and  sharply  reprimanded.  But,  in- 
stead of  ofiTering  an  apology,  they  so  far  forgot 
themselves  as  to  declare  their  purpose  of  re- 
venging themselves  on  Aratus.  Philip,  incen- 
sed at  their  insolence,  ordered  them  to  find 
surety  for  the  payment  of  twenty  talents,  and, 
m  the  mean  while,  to  be  taken  into  custody. 
The  next  day  he  sent  for  Aratus,  and  promised 
to  give  him  satisfaction  for  the  insult  he  had 
received.  Leontius  came,  soon  after,  to  the 
royal  tent,  with  some  of  his  targeteers,  think- 
ing to  strike  terror  into  the  young  king,  and 
asked  who  had  presumed  to  arrest  Megaleas. 
But  when  Philip  replied,  in  a  firm  tone,  that  it 
had  been  done  by  his  own  order,  he  was  cow- 
ed, and  withdrew,  only  uttering  an  angry  mur- 
mur. On  his  voyage  back  to  Corinth,  Philip 
touched  at  Leucas,  and  remained  there  two 
days,  to  give  time  for  thd  sale  of  the  booty, 
and,  during  this  interval,  brought  Megaleas  and 
Crinon  to  trial  before  a  council  of  his  friends. 
Aratus  came  forward  as  the  accuser,  not  only 
of  Megaleas,  but  of  Leontius,  and,  it  is  said, 
Qttmasked  their  conspiracy  with  Apelles,  and 
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established  his  charge  by  proof  and  testimony, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could 
have  found  evidence  of  such  a  secret  compact. 
The  court,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  unani- 
mously condemned  the  prisoners.  Crinon,  be- 
ing unable,  it  seems,  to  pay  the  penalty,  re- 
mained in  confinement.  Megaleas  was  releas- 
ed on  the  undertaking  of  Leontius  to  become 
his  surety. 

In  the  mean  while,  Dorimachus  had  entirely 
failed  in  his  expedition  to  Thessaly,  where  be 
found  Chrysogonus  and  Petraeus  so  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
descend  into  the  plains.  As  soon  as  he  beard 
of  Philip's  irruption  into  iEtolia,  he  hastened 
back  to  defend  his  country,  but  found  the  ene- 
my «gone.  Lycurgtts  had  efifected  as  little  io 
Messenia ;  and,  though  he  afterward  made  him- 
self master  of  the  town  of  Tegea,  he  was  us- 
able to  take  the  citadel,  to  which  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  retired.  Philip,  on  his  arrival  at 
Corinth,  immediately  despatched  couriers  to 
summon  the  Peloponnesian  allies  to  meet  him 
at  Tegea  within  three  days,  and,  setting  for- 
ward the  next  morning,  reached  Tegea  by  ths 
way  of  Argos  on  the  second  evening.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  the  Achean  forces  under  the 
command  of  Aratus,  and,  after  a  night's  rest, 
resumed  his  march  towards  Iisconia.  To  con- 
ceal his  movements  from  the  enemy,  he  took  a 
circuitous  route  through  a  wild  country,  and, 
on  the  fourth  day,  came  down  into  the  vale  of 
the  Eurotas,  and  encamped  at  Amycle.  to  the 
amazement  of  the  SparUns,  who  had  on.y  jast 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  Thermus,  and  had 
begun  to  think  of  sending  Lycurgus  to  succour 
the  iEtolians.  He  then  ravaged  the  country 
downward  to  the  coast  of  the  Laconian  Golf, 
and,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Asine, 
extended  his  incursions  as  far  as  Taenarus  on 
the  one  side,  and  Boie,  near  Malea,  on  the 
other.  In  the  mean  while,  Lycurgus  had  inter- 
cepted a  body  of  Messenians,  who,  having  ar- 
rived too  late  at  Tegea,  were  making  their  way 
to  join  the  Macedonian  army  over  the  mount- 
ains of  the  eastern  coast,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  their  horses  and  bag- 
gage. Elated  by  this*  success,  on  his  return  to 
Sparta  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against 
Philip,  when  he  should  pass  by  Sparta  on  his 
way  back.  For  this  purpose  he  occupied  the 
heights  of  the  Menelaion,  which  rise  above  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  city,  with 
2000  men,  ai^d  ordered  the  remaining  forces  of 
Sparta  to  be  in  readiness,  on  a  preconcerted 
signal,  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  space  between 
the  city  and  the  western  bank ;  and,  the  more 
eflTeotually  to  obstruct  the  enemy's  passage  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  he,  by  means  of  a  dam, 
laid  the  low  grounds  under  water.  Philip,  how- 
ever, dislodged  him  from  his  position,  worsted 
the  Spartan  cavalry  which  threatened  his  rear, 
and  brought  his  whole  army  safely  through  the 
pass,  and  encamped  for  the  night  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  above  the  city.  On  his  road  to  Tegea  he 
halted,  to  survey  the  field  of  battle,  near  Sella- 
sia,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  on  the  summit  both 
of  Olympus  and  Evan.  On  his  return  to  Co- 
rinth he  found  envoys  firom  Rhodes  and  Chios, 
who  had  been  sent  to  oflTer  their  mediation  for 
the  purpose  of  tarminating  the  war,  which  the 
islanders  probably  found  detrimental  to  tbeii 
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conuneice.  He  professed  himself  disposed  for 
peace,  and  encouraged  them  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  iEtolians ;  bat  in  his  heart  he  was 
bent  on  the.  continuance  of  the  war,  from  which 
he  had  reaped  |honour  and  profit,  and  he  was 
now  meditating  an  expedition  into  Phocis,  from 
which  he  anticipated  some  important  advan- 
tages. While  he  was  making  his  preparations 
for  this  expedition  at  Lechaeum,  a  violent  mu- 
tiny broke  out  at  Corinth  among  the  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Leontius  and  his  associ- 
ates, who  had  taught  them  to  believe  that  they 
were  wronged  in  the  distribution  of  the  spoil. 
They  plundered  the  lodgings  of  the  king's  prin- 
cipal friends,  and  even  broke  into  the  royal 
residence.  Philip,  hearing  of  the  tumult,  hast- 
ened back  from  Lecheum,  and,  by  judicious 
management,  restored  tranquillity,  but  carefully 
concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  au- 
thors of  the  disturbance. 

The  conspirators,  defeated  in  this  attempt, 
saw  no  prospect  of  recovering  their  footing  at 
court  without  the  aid  of  Apelles,  and,  by  re- 
peated messages,  at  length  induced  him  to  re- 
turn from  Chalcis.    He  was  not  aware  how  far 
he  had  himself  lost  ground  in  Philip's  confi- 
dence during  his  absence.     He  had  been  so 
successful  in  his  endeavours  to  cut  ofifthe  sup- 
plies of  the  royal  treasury,  that  the  king  was 
sometimes  forced  to  pledge  his  plate  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  household.    Philip  more  than 
suspected  the  cause  of  these  embarrassments, 
and  he  had  also  been  deeply  offended  by  the 
arrogance  of  Apelles,  who,  representing  him- 
self as  the  real  head  of  the  government,  and  the 
fountain  of  all  authority,  drew  the  administra- 
tion of  afiTairs  entirely  to  himself.    The  king*s 
ofSceiis  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  addressed 
themselves  to'him  for  instructions;  and  the 
Greek  cities  assigned  a  more  prominent  place 
in  their  honorary  decrees  to  him  than,  to  Phil- 
ip himself.    Aratus,  too,  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  enemy's  indiscretion,  and  to  in- 
flame the  fcing*s  resentment  against  him.    Phil- 
ip, however,  had  so  steadily  dissembled  his 
feelings,  tliat  Apelles  returned  to  court  under  a 
fhU  persuasion  that  his  presence  would  at  once 
restore  the  credit  of  his  friends.    To  give  the 
greater  weight  to  his  first  appearance,  they  pro- 
cured that  he  should  be  met  on  his  entry  into 
Corinth  by  a  great  concourse  of  officers  and 
soldiers,  and,  thus  escorted,  he  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  palace ;  but,  instead  of  seeing 
the  gates  thrown  open  to  him,  as  in  times  past, 
he  was  informed  by  one  of  the  attendants  that 
the  king  was  not  at  leisure  to  give  him  audi- 
ence.   He  withdrew  in  surprise  and  perplex- 
ity ;  and  the  ardour  of  his  followers  was  so 
rapidly  chilled  by  the  first  breath  of  royal  dis- 
pleasure, that,. before  he  reached  his  lodgings, 
he  was  abandoned  by  all  but  his  own  menials. 
Philip  stiill  admitted  him  now  and  then  to  his 
ti^le,  and  treated  him  with  some  show  of  re- 
spect, bat  excluded  him  from  his  counsels  and 
femiliar  intercourse.   Megaleas  now,  seeing  his 
last  hope  extinguished,  made  his  escape  during 
the  king's  absence  in  Phocis,  and  fled  to  Ath- 
ens, and,  not  being  allowed  to  remain  there, 
took  refuge  at  Thebes.    Philip,  on  his  return, 
having  first  taken  the  precaution  to  send  the 
targeteers  on  some  pretext  into  Triphylia,  un- 
der the  command  of  Taurion,  ordered  liieontiaSi 


as  the  surety  of  Megaleas,  to  be  thrown  mto 
prison.  The  targeteers,  at  his  instigation,  sent 
some  of  their  number  to  the  king,  with  a  re 
quest,  in  very  free  language,  that,  if  their  com- 
mander was  arrested  for  any  ofl^ence,  he  might 
not  be  brought  to  trial  in  their  absence ;  and 
ofl[bred,  if  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  ground  of 
his  suretyship,  to  redeem  his  pledge  by  their 
own  contributions.  But  Philip  was  so  much 
exasperated  by  their  interference,  that  he  forth- 
with ordered  Leontius  to  be  put  to  death. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Rhodian  and  Chian 
envoys  had  induced  the  ^tolians  to  accept 
their  mediation,  to  conclude  a  truce  of  thirty 
days,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  a  conference  with 
Philip  at  Khium.  Philip,  on  their  report,  rati- 
fied the  truce,  and  summoned  a  congress  of  the 
allies  to  meet  him  at  Patrae.  Here  letters  were 
brought  to  him,  which  had  been  intercepted  in 
Phocis,  addressed  to  the  iEtolians  by  Megaleas, 
in  which  the  writer  exhorted  them  to  persevere 
in  the  war,  describing  Philip's  finances  as  quite 
exhausted,  and  assailing  his  character  with  bit^ 
ter  invectives.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Philip 
was  able  to  trace  these  letters  to  Apelles,  or 
made  use  of  them  as  a  pretext  against  him ; 
but  he  immediately  sent  him,  with  his  son  and 
another  intimate  friend,  under  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers, to  Corinth,  where  all  three  were  shortly 
aAer  put  to  death.  About  the  same  time,  Me- 
galeas, having  been  arrested  by  Philip's  orders 
at  Thebes,  and  sued  for  the  penalty,  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself  These  executions,  which 
crushed  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  and  thus  ren- 
dered Philip  more  formidable  than  ever  to  his 
enemies,  nevertheless  put  a  stop  to  the  negoti- 
ation for  peace.  The  i£tolians,  who  had  be- 
fore been  eager  to  terminate  the  war,  which 
had  begun  to  press  very  hard  upon  them,  when 
they  heard  of  these  occurrences,  conceived 
hopes  that  the  punishment  of  persons  so  high 
in  command  might  give  rise  to  discontent  and 
mutiny  in  the  Macedonian  army,  and  they  were 
thus  induced  to  put  oflT  the  conference  at  Rhium. 
Philip  gladly  seized  this  pretext  to  break  off  th^ 
treaty,  and,  having  exhorted  the  deputies  who 
came  to  attend  the  congress  to  bend  all  their 
thoughts  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  return- 
ed to  Corinth  and  dismissed  bis  Macedonian 
troops  to  their  homes  for  the  winter.  He  him- 
self embarked  at  Cenchren,  and  sailed  through 
the  Euripus  to  Demetrius.  Here  he  brought 
Ptolemeeus,  the  only  surviving  associate  of 
Leontius,  to  trial  before  a  Macedonian  assem- 
bly, which  condemned  him  to  death.  He  was 
thus  finally  extricated  from  a  great  danger,  but 
not,  perhaps,  without  suflTering  deep  and  last^ 
ing  injury.  If  any  share  is  to  be  assigned  to 
outward  circumstances  in  the  development  of 
his  character,  none  can  be  conceived  which 
eonld  have  tended  more  to  stifle  every  ingenu- 
ous feeling,  and  to  harden  and  corrupt  bis  heart, 
than  the  detection  ot  such  foul  treachery  in 
the  guardians  of  his  youth,  the  men  who  had 
been  the  earliest  objects  of  his  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. 

After  his  departure,  the  Acheans  suflTered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  the  Eleans  and 
iEtolians,  against  which  Eperatus  was  unable 
to  provide  any  defence.  The  cities,  finding 
themselves  unprotected,  became  tardy  and  ir- 
regular in  their  contributions ;  the  troops,  being 
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often  forced  to  wait  long  for  their  pay,  were  not 
active  in  the  aenrice,  and  the  mercenariea,  at 
last,  quitted  it  altogether.  Polybina  still  lays  the 
whole  blame  on  Eperatus  ;*  we  might  other- 
wise suspect  that  he  vraa  embarrassed  by  the 
opposition  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  would 
have  done  more  if  he  had  been  better  supplied 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  The  Spartans  did  not 
move  during  the  winter ;  for  Lyeurgus,  having 
inourred  the  suspicions  of  the  ephors,  had  been 
compelled  to  fly,  and  took  refuge  in  iGtolia. 
Eperatus  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Aratus ; 
and  the^Achaeans  immediately  recovered  their 
spirits  (or  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
assembly  decreed  to  maintain  mercenaries  to 
the  number  of  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  with 
8800  troops  of  the  League^  of  which  500  foot 
and  50  horse  were  to  be  raised  by  Megalopolis, 
and  as  many  by  Argos.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  three  galleys  should  cruise  about  the  coast 
of  Argolis,  and  as  many  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
In  the  mean  while,  Lyeurgus  had  been  recalled 
by  the  ephors,  who  had  ascertained  the  ground- 
lessness of  their  suspicions,  and  concerted 
measures  with  Pyrrtiias,  the  iEtolian  general 
who  commanded  in  Elis,  for  combined  opera- 
tions in  Messenia.  Aratus,  having  discovered 
their  intentions,  marched  to  Megalopolis  to  suc- 
cour the  Messentans.  But,  though  Lyeurgus  in- 
vaded Messenia,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Calamae,  he  was  unable  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Pyrrhias,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Sparta.  Aratus  now  prevailed  on  the  Messe- 
nians  and  Taurion,  who  seems  to  have  been 
restored  to  his  command,  to  keep  a  small  force 
in  the  field  for  the  protection  of  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula  against  the  Spartans,  while  the  main 
army  of  the  League  was  to  he  employed  against 
the  .£tolians  and  Eleans  in  the  north  of  Achaia. 
During  his  stay  at  Megalopolis,  he  accomplished 
another  object  not  less  important  for  the  secu- 
rity of  Arcadia.  Megalopolis,  just  rising  out  of 
its  ruins,  was  divided  between  two  parties ;  one, 
which  included  the  poorer  class,  requiring  that 
the  compass  of  the  walls  should  be  contracted, 
so  as  to  be  both  completed  and  defended  with 
less  difficulty,  and  that  the  wealthy  citizens 
should  give  up  a  third  of  their  lands  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  body  of  new  settlers.  But  the  opu- 
lent would  neither  part  with  their  possessions, 
nor  consent  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
great  city.  Violent  disputes  had  also  arisen 
about  a  code  of  laws  which  had  been  framed 
for  them  by  Prytanis,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
whom  Antigonus  had  appointed  as  their  legis- 
lator. Aratus,  under  a  decree  of  the  Achean 
assembly,  undertook  the  adjustment  of  th^se 
diflbrences,  a  task  for  which  he  was  eminently 
well  qualified,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
satisfied  both  parties,  but  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact which  he  concluded  between  them  are  not 
related  by  Polybius,  perhaps  because  they  had 
been  inscribed  on  a  colunm  which  was  erected 
near  the  attar  of  Vesta  in  one  of  the  puUic 
buildings  of  his  native  oity.t 

*  iw^  ao. 

t  Polyb.,  ▼.,  93,  h  'OnaPfv  The  'OftApiov  at  M«ffa]i>p- 
oiis  answered  to  the  temple  of  Ztvi  huayvpioi  at  .fffiun, 
which  Strabo  (Tiii.,  385,  387)  seams  also  to  have  caJTed  Td 
*^iukpta¥,  or  (acconlinff  to  Welcker's  aiMndation  of  the 
wadiuja  'A^Mi^ioy  and  AlvApiw^  £piw>h.  Cyol.,  p.  ]M) 
Atiapiev.  It  was  the  temple  of  Zwf  ^0/«fpiot,  the  god  of 
concord.    M  ekker  believes  that  the  nommoii  temple  eract- 


The  war  was  now  carried  on  oy  the  Achnans 
vrith  unusual  vigour  and  success,  both  by  land 
and  sea.    They  defeated  Euripidas,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  Eleans,  had  been  sent  to  replace 
Pyrrhias,  invaded  and  ravaged  Elis,  and,  after 
another  victory,  carried  off  their  booty  in  safety. 
The  merit  of  these  achievements,  however,  be-i 
longed,  not  to  Aratus,  but  to  his  lieutenant, 
Lycus  of  Phane.    The  Achean  admiral  made 
several  captures  from  the  enemy  in  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  landed  his  troops  on  the  coast  of 
iEtolia,  wasted  the  country,  and  worsted  the 
^tolians  in  two  engagements;  so  that  the 
League  seemed  now  well  able  to  maintain  the 
war  without  Macedonian  assistance,  though 
there  was  no  prospect  that  it  would  in  this  way 
be  brought  to  a  close  until  the  strength  of  the 
belligerents  should  be  exhausted.    Philip,  in 
the  mean  while,  had  made  himself  master  of 
Bylazora,  the  chief  city  of  P»onia,  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  passes  by  which  the 
Dardanians  were  used  to  penetrate  into  Mace- 
donia, and  thus  relieved  him  from  the  fear  of 
invasion  in  that  quarter.    He  then  collected  all 
his  Macedonian  foroes,  and  marehed  into  Thes- 
saly,  where  he  was  foiled  in  an  attempt  on 
Melita,t  but  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  Phthi- 
an  Thebes,  for  which  he  had  been  making  ac- 
tive preparations  during  the  winter.    It  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  iEtolians,  and  enabled 
them,  at  their  pleasure,  to  make  inroads  into 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  Thessaly.    He  met 
with  a  stout  resistance  until  he  had  thrown 
down  a  part  of  the  wall  by  a  mine,  and  his 
troops  were  on  the   point  of  mounting  the 
breach.    The  besieged  then  surrendered ;  and 
Philip  took  this  opportunity  to  convince  all  who 
still  doubted  of  the  treachery  by  which,  with 
precisely  similar  advantages,  ho  had  been  re> 
pulsed  before  Pale.    He  reduced  all  the  inhab- 
itants to  slavery,  planted  a  Macedonian  colony 
in  their  room,  and  exchanged  the  name  of 
Thebes  for  Philippopolis.    Here  he  received 
another  embassy  tnota  Chios  and  Rhodes,  whose 
envoys  were  now  accompanied  by  others  from 
Byzantium,  and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  with  re- 
newed offers  of  mediation.    He  related  his 
former  pacific  professions,  and  sent  them  away 
to  sound  the  JBtolians ;  but,  in  his  heart,  was 
as  little  as  ever  inclined  to  peace.    The  object 
on  which  he  was  now  immediately  bent  was  to 
chastise  and  humble  Scerdilaidas,  who,  baring 
been  offended  by  some  omissions  in  the  pay- 
ment of  his  stipulated  subsidy,  had  sent  a 
squadron,  which,  before  its  hostile  purpose  was 
suspected,  captured  four  Corinthian  vessels, 
and  afterward,  cruising  between  Leucas  and 
Malea,  infested  the  coast,  and  attacked  all  the 
merehant  ships  that  fell  in  his  way.    Philip 
equipped  an  armament,  in  the  hope  of  overta- 
king the  IU3rrians,  but,  having  missed  them,  re- 
turned to  the  Isthmus,  sent  his  larger  vessels 
round  by  Malea  to  the  Corinthian  Qulf,  and 
caused  the  rest  to  be  transported  over  land  to 

ed  by  Croton,  Sybaris,  and  Metapontam,  when  they  **irv- 
lated  their  confederacy  on  the  Acnnan  model  (P(4ybiiis,  ii,, 
39),  was  also  dedicated  to  Zdk  'Ou^^iof.  The  exjalanation 
of  the  reading  *Ojiop(ov  given  by  Helwiag'  (OtcktckU  d€» 
Achaischen  Bwtdtt^  p.  54,  n.  5),  that  the  worship  of  the  god 
was  brought  over  from  Hellas,  a  ntighhomingQamATj,  is  at 
least  Qttrrl^  improbable. 

t  He  ainved  either  before  or  after  the  praoonearted  tine 
(Po^b ,  T.,  97 ;  ix.,  18),  and  his  scaling  ladders  proved  too 
short. 
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Lechamm.  In  the  mean  while  he  made  a  hasty 
ezeureion  to  Argos  to  celebrate  the  Nemean 
games. 

While  the  Greeks  were  wasting  their  strength 
itk  these  bootless  struggles,  Italy  was  the  thea- 
tre of  the  contest  on  the  issae  of  which  their 
fotore  condition  depended.  That  their  interests 
must  be  deeply  afliscted  by  the  conflict  which 
had  been  lately  renewed  between  the  two  ^at 
powers  of  the  West,  could  not  but  be  evident 
to  erery  intelligent  Greek.     When  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Alps,  it  became  still  clearer 
that  a  mighty  crisis  was  approaching;  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  only  when  a  blow  had  been 
struck,  which,  apparently,  gave  a  decisive  ad- 
vantage to  one  of  the  parties,  that  even  a  few 
of  the  more  thoughtful  Greeks  became  so  far 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  events  which 
were  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic, 
as  to  feel  the  littleness,  the  uselessness,  and 
the  folly  of  the  feuds  by  which  their  country 
was  torn  and  drained  of  its  resources.    While 
I^ilip  was  viewing  the  games  at  Argos,  he  re- 
eeivcid  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Thrasymene,  in 
a  despatch  brought  by  a  courier  ftom  Macedo- 
nia.   Demetrius  the  Pharian  was  among  the 
ftiends  who  accompanied  him  to  Argos,  and  had 
now  evidently  gained  the  highest  place  in  his 
confidence.    To  him  alone  he  showed  the  let- 
ter, under  an  injunction  of  sesrecy ;  and  in  his 
subsequent  deliberations  on  the  new  aspect  of 
afl&irsi  he  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  the 
Pharian's  counsels.     Demetrius  was  entirely 
bent  on  two  objects :  he  was  eager  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  Romans,  and  to  recover  his  ter- 
ritory in  Illyria;  and,  as  he  regarded  Philip 
only  as  his  tool,  the  advice  he  gave  was  that 
which  was  dictated  by  his  own  passions  and 
interest.    He  urged  the  king  todrop  the  iEtoIian 
war,  and  to  turn  his  attention  from  Greece, 
which  was  aheady  subject  to  him,  to  the  great 
prospects  of  conquest  and  glory  which  were 
now  opened  to  him  in  lUyria  and  Italy.    The 
disaster  which  had  befidlen  the  Roman  arms 
invited  htm  to  the  great  theatre  of  war. 

If  Philip  had  consulted  a  less  selfish  or  inter- 
ested adviser,  the  question  might  net  have  been 
simply  whether  he  should  remain  neutral,  but 
into  which  scale  he  should  throw  bis  sword,  and 
whether  it  might  not  be  safer  for  him  to  aid  the 
weaker  side  than  to  help  to  crush  it,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  predominance  of  its  antagonist.  But 
perhaps  Philip  would  scarcely  have  listened  to 
8tt<^  a  suggestion.   The  course  proposed  by  De- 
metrias  was  the  most  agreeable  to  his  temper, 
and,  apparently,  the  best  suited  to  his  interest. 
It  held  out  the  temptation  of  immediate  gain. 
By  an  attempt  to  balance  the  two  parties  he 
might  ODly  incur  the  enmity  of  both.    If  either 
was  to  prevail,  be  had  less  to  fear  from  the  one 
whose  seat  of  empire  was  the  more  distant; 
and  it  was  much  safer  to  reckon  on  Rome*s 
weaknesa  than  on  her  gratitude.    He,  however, 
at  once  adopted  the  views  of  Demetrius,  but, 
without  disckwing  his  real  motive,  held  a  coun- 
cil of  bis  friends,  and  proposed  the  question  of 
peace  with  the  .£tolians.    Aratus  himself  was 
willing  to  put  an  end  to  the  vrar,  which  he 
could  not  expect  to  conclude  on  more  favoura- 
ble tenoB  than  at  a  time  when  the  Achean 
anna  were  svsiywhere  prosperous.    The  rest 
of  the  co«mciI  probably  saw  and  yielded  to  the 


king's  wishes.  Without  waiting  for  the  envoys 
of  the  mediating  states,  he  despatched  a  Nau- 
pactian  prisoner,  named  Cleonicus,  to  open  the 
negotiation  with  the  ^tolians.  They  were 
now  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and  eagerly  ac- 
cepted his  overtures.  He  himself  proceeded  to 
Panormus,  on  the  coast  opposite  Naupactus, 
and  summoned  a  congress  of  the  allies  to  meet 
him  there.  After  the  congress  had  met,  an 
embassy,  headed  by  Aratus  and  Taurion,  was 
sent  over  to  Naupactus,  where  the  iEtoiians 
were  assembled,  and  iEtolian  envoys  came  to 
request  Philip  to  cross  over  and  conclude  the 
treaty  in  person.  He  accordingly  transported 
his  forces  across  the  gulf,  and  encamps  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  Naupactus. 
The  negotiation  then  proceeded  rapidly,  for 
both  parties  were  equally  desirous  of  peace. 
Philip  proposed,  as  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  that 
each  should  retain  what  it  then  possessed :  the 
iEtolians  readily  assented,  and  it  only  then  re- 
mained to  come  to  a  mutual  understanding  on 
the  construction  of  this  principle  and  its  appli- 
cation in  detail.  Many  conferences  were  held 
for  this  purpose,  and,  on  the  first  of  these  occa« 
sions,  a  Naupactian  named  Agelaus  is  reported 
to  have  addressed  a  memorable  warning  to 
Philip  and  the  assembled  ministers.  He  re- 
minded them  that  there  never  had  been  a  time 
when  the  Greeks  had  not  great  need  of  union, 
and  reason  to  be  very  thankful  to  the  gods,  if, 
by  their  combined  exertions,  they  could  protect 
themselves  against  the  influx  of  the  barbarians. 
But  the  danger  was  now  visible  and  imminent. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  either  Rome  or 
Carthage,  if  victorious  in  their  present  contest, 
would  remain  content  with  the  possession  of 
Italy  and  Sicily.  As  the  safety  of  the  Greeks 
depended  on  their  union,  so  Philip's  security 
lay  in  the  ^ood  will  and  confidence  of  the 
Greeks,  and  it  was  his  interest  not  to  consume 
their  strength,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  cherish 
it  as  the  firmest  defence  of  his  throne.  If  he 
was  bent  on  conquest,  Italy  presented  an  ample 
field  for  his  ambition.  Let  him  reserve  his 
quarrels  with  the  Greeks  for  a  season  of  great- 
er leisure,  but,  above  all,  let  him  take  care  to 
keep  the  power  of  warring  and  treating  with 
them  in  his  own  hand ;  for  if  the  clouds  then 
gatherin|f  in  the  West  should  once  lower  upon 
Greece,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  there  woulu  be 
an  end  forever  to  their  child's  play  of  hostilities 
and  negotiations,  and  they  would  wish  in  vain 
to  recau  the  time  when  peace  and  war,  or  any 
other  subject  of  public  deliberation,  was  in' their 
own  power. 

These  warnings  would  have  come  too  late, 
even  if  they  had  produced  more  than  a  momen- 
tary impression;  but  it  is  doubtfiil  whether 
they  were  attended  with  any  practical  efl'ect, 
except  so  far  as  they  happened  to  coincide  with 
the  temporary  views  ana  feeliuffs  of  the  hearers. 
Agelaus  was  afterward  raised  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  state ;  but  in  this  choice  his 
countrymen  probably  expressed  the  need  they 
had  felt  of  the  peace  which  he  helped  to  con- 
clude, rather  than  their  sense  of  his  political 
sagacity.  Philip  took  his  advice  so  far  as  it 
tallied  with  his  preconceived  designs ;  but  did 
not  let  it  move  him  one  step  towards  a  more 
liberal  course  of  polksy. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 


tLOU  THE  KND  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WAR  BBTWBKX  THE 
ATOLIANS  AND  THE  ACH^ANS  TO  THE  PBOCLA- 
MATION  OP  THE  LIBERTY  OP  GREECE  UNDER 
KOMAN   PROTECTION.  ■ 

Greece  was  now  permitted  to  enjoy  another 
short  interval  of  repose,  while  Philip  returned 
to  Macedonia,  where  his  presence  was  needed 
to  protect  his  northwest  frontier  against  the 
inroads  of  ScerdUaidas.  He  was  fully  occu- 
pied in  this  quarter  during  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer of  217,  and,  in  the  ensuing  winter,  he  in- 
creased his  navy  with  200  new  galleys,  built 
on  the  Illyrian  model.  In  the  spring  he  em- 
barked his  forces,  and  sailed  round  Pelopon- 
nesus into  the  Adriatic.  Though  Italy  was  up- 
permost in  his  thoughts,  so  as  to  haunt  his 
dreams,  he  thought  it  necessary,  before  he 
crossed  the  channel,  to  secure  his  dominions 
more  effectually  against  ScerdUaidas,  and  for 
this  purpose  resolved  to  make  an  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  lUyria.  He  expected,  it  seems, 
that  the  Romans  would  send  succours  to  Seer- 
dilaidas,  as,  in  fact,  the  Illyrian,  when  he  heard 
of  PhUip*s  maritime  preparations,  had  request- 
ed them  to  do ;  and  he  therefore  waited  for 
some  time  between  Cephallenia  and  Lcucas 
to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  Roman 
fleet.  But,  having  learned  that  it  was  still  at 
lilybaeum,  he  sailed  up  towards  Apollonia,  and 
had  anchored  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aous, 
when  he  received  advice  that  Roman  galleys 
had  been  seen  at  Rhegium  bound  for  Apollonia. 
Believing  that  the  whole  Roman  fleet  was  at 
hand,  he  gave  immediate  orders  for  retreat, 
and,  as  if  chased  by  a  victorious  enemy,  pushed 
forward  day  and  night,  until  he  reached  Cephal- 
lenia. The  panic  was  caused  by  a  false  alarm ; 
a  squadron  of  only  ten  vessels  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  fleet  at  Lilybseum.  Philip, 
however,  alter  a  shoft  stay,  to  colour  his  flight 
with  some  pretence  of  affairs  to  be  transacted 
in  Peloponnesus,  returned  to  Macedonia,  and 
appears  to  have  remained  inactive  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  while  the  battle 
of  Canne  seemed  to  have  extinguished  the 
last  hopes  of  Rome.  Philip's  aid  was  become 
so  much  the  less  important  to  the  conquerors ; 
and  if  he  had  ever  expected  concessions  of 
territory  in  Italy,  as  the  price  of  his  alliance, 
he  could  no  longer  flatter  himself  with  such  a 
prospect.  Yet,  according  to  Liyy,*  it  was 
only  after  he  had  received  the  tidings  of  this 
third  great  disaster  of  the  Roman  arms  that 
he  resolved  on  sending  envoys  to  Hannibal. 
But  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  there  should 
not  have  been  some  previous  correspondence 
between  them,  and  the  difficulty  of  eluding  de- 
tection might  perhaps  account  for  the  length 
of  the  delay,  and  for  Philip's  apparent  supine- 
ness.  Now,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  B.C.  216,  he  sent  an  embassy,  with  Xe- 
'  nophanes,  an  Athenian,  at  its  head,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians.  The  envoys 
landed  safely  in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  were 
stopped  in  Apulia,  on  their  road  to  Capua,  by 
Roman  soldiers,  who  led  them  to  the  camp  of 
M.  Valerius  Lsevinus,  the  preetor.  Here  Xc- 
nophanes  pretended  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  to  conclude  an  alliance  between  Philip 

*  xziit.,  33. 


I  and  the  Roman  people  ;  and  having  been  cour- 
teously entertained,  and  sent  forward  by  the 
prstor,  found  means  to  escape  from  his  escort, 
and  to  reach  Hannibal's  quarters  at  Capua. 
He  there  negotiated  a  treaty,  which  is  reported 
by  Livy,*  and  transcribed,  apparently  in  full, 
by  Polybiu8;t  but  the  Roman  historian's  re- 
port differs  essentially  from  the  copy  preserved 
by  the  Greek  author ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
false  accounts  of  the  articles  were  circulated 
by  the  Roman  government,  for  the  purpose  of 
inflaming   public  resentment   against   Philip. 
It  was  a  treaty  of  friendship,  fraternity,  and  al- 
liance, offensive  and  defensive,  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  their  allies  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  Macedonians  and  the  other  Greeks, 
their  allies,  on  the  other ;  and  it  stipulated  that 
Philip  should  aid  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
war  with  the  Romans,  and  that,  when  this 
should  be  brought  to  a  successful  termination, 
the  Romans  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  possessions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  should  restore  all  tl^t  they  had 
taken  from  Demetrius  of  Pharos :  .the  Cartha- 
ginians were  to  succour  Philip  against  the 
Romans,  and  all  other  enemies.     It  appears^ 
therefore,  that  he  had  now  abandoned  aU 
thoughts  of  conquest  in  the  West,  and  only 
wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  restraints 
which  Rome  had.  laid  on  his  ambition  ;  but  it 
is  not  dear  what  advantage  he  was  to  derive 
from  the  treaty:  whereas,  according  to  the 
other  reports,  Greece,  Epirus,  and  the  adja- 
cent islands  were  to  be  annexed  to  Macedonia.t 
Three  Carthaginian  envoys  were  sent  with  Xe- 
nophanes  when  he  returned ;  but  the  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  captured  by  a  Roman 
squadbron,  which  was  guarding  the  coast  of 
Calabria.     Xenophanes  endeavoured  to  de- 
ceive Uie  Roman  commander  by  a  repetition 
of  his  former  artifice ;  but  the  presence  of  the 
CarUiaginians  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth, 
and  the  envoys  were  sent,  with  all  their  pliers, 
to  Rome.    The  senate  immediately  retolved 
not  to  wait  for  a  Macedonian  invasion.    A 
fleet  of  fifty  sail  was  ordered  to  watch  I^ilip's 
movements ;  and  the  preetor,  M.  Valerius,  was 
directed,  if  occasion  should  appear,  to  cross 
over  to  Macedonia,  and  endeavour  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  king  at  home.    In  the  mean- 


*  xxiii.,  33. 

f  vii.,  9.  Tho  obtestation  of  the  gods  worshipped  on  both 
sides  occapies  a  considenible  spu».  Flalhe  (ii.,  p.  979} 
supplies  a  nnmber  of  aitidet,  ivhich  hs  auppoees  th«  Roman 
government  to  hare  erased  from  the  treaty  wheu  it  fell  into 
their  hands^  by  which  Philip  provided  for  the  independenca 
of  a  part  of  Italy.  Flathe  indulges  in  a  license  M  conjec- 
ture nardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  modem  historian.  Bat 
the  parts  of  his  work  which  are  most  likely  to  mislaad  an 
incautious  reader,  are  not  those  in  which  he  has  avowedly 
substituted  his  own  guesses  in  the  room  of  tho  facts  record- 
ed by  the  beet  auUiors,  as  by  Polybias,  who,  as  he  comes 
ofteneat  in  the  way  of  his  hvpothaaes,  is  nnifiinnly  treated 
with  supreme  contempt.  The  worst  is,  that  Flatha  often 
disguises  and  distorts  the  facts  which  he  finds,  so  as  to  ooa* 
vey  an  impression  verr  different  from  that  which  they  must 
make  on  orery  uiyiKjodiced  reader  in  the  original  report. 
Ue  thinks  he  has  perceived  that  Philip  was  signally  defi- 
cient in  energy  of  win  and  decision  of  character.  So  the 
narratiTo  is  everywhere  adapted— as  in  a  romance — to  ex- 
hibit this  defect  in  the  most  glaring  light. 

t  LiT.,  u.  s..  Qua  civitates  oontinentis,  4|an  inaoks  ad 
Macedoniam  vergunt,  ea  Philippi  regniqne  eras  essent.  So, 
in  substance,  Zonaras,  Ttii..  4:  Ti^  fth  'IrmXiav  ro6s  Kaf- 

vjtvwf,  Utivov :  and,  still  more  briefly,  Appian,  Mac.,  1 : 
'TCirioxiroiitsvoi  airif  ev/ifMyfifttv  M  ri^v  ^IraXtart  <i  a4- 
■«ivo(  ah^  vivOwTo  KOTtpT/wtu^ai  r^  'I'-XXif^. 


PHILIP  BEFORE  APOLLONIA— DEATH  OF  ARATUS. 
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while,  however,  Philip  learned  the  disaster  of 
his  embassy  from  a  ship  which  escaped  when 
they  were  taken ;  bat  as  he  did  not  even  know 
the  result  of  the  negotiation,  he  was  obliged  to 
send  a  fresh  embassy  to  Hannibal ;  and,  thoagh 
it  executed  its  commission  successfully,  the 
summer  (215)  was  spent  before  it  returned  to 
Macedonia.  We  hear  of  no  military  operations 
undertaken  by  Philip  this  year.    But  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Peloponnesus,  with  what  view  does 
not  appear,  accompanied  by  Demetrius  the 
Pharian ;  and  on  this  occasion  we  learn  how 
little  he  had  imbibed  the  liberal  principles  of 
Agelaus.  Discord  had  grown  so  fierce  between 
the  aristocratical  and  the  democratical  party 
at  Messene,  that  it  threatened  to  break  out 
into  open  violence.    Aratus,  again  for  the  six- 
teenth time  General  of  the  League,  was  on  his 
road  to  Messene,  with  his  son,  to  preserve 
tranquillity  and  heal  the  breach.    But  Philip 
arrived  the  day  before,  and  secretly  fanned  the 
flame,  asking  the  inagistrates  whetlier  they  had 
no  laws  to  control  the  multitude,  and  the  dem- 
ocratical leaders  whether  they  had  not  hands 
to  resist  tyrants.    Thus  instigated,  the  party 
in  power  provoked  its  adversaries  by  injudi- 
cious severity,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  all 
the  magistrates  and  about  200  private  persons 
were  massacred.    It  seems  to  have  soon  be- 
come notorious  that  Philip's  insidious  sugges- 
tions had  been  the  cause  of  this  bloodshed ; 
and,  even  after  it  had  taken  place,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  contending  par- 
ties, he  manifestly  did  bis  utmost  to  irritate 
their  mutual  animosity.    Aratus  and  his  son 
were  deeply  disgusted  with  this  conduct,  and 
the  younger,  who  had  hitherto  treated  Philip 
with  the  affection  of  an  elder  friend  tOMrards 
an  amiable  yauth,  gave  vent  to  his  indignation 
in  bitter  reproaches^  addressed  to  him  in  the 
theatre.     Philip  was  evidently  stung,  but  for- 
bore to  reply,  and  proceeded  with  the  elder 
Aratus  and  Degnetrius  to  sacrifice  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Ithome.    At  the  usual  inspection  of  the 
entrails,  he  consulted  his  two  advisers,  whether 
it  seemed  to  be  the  will  of  the  gods  that  he 
should  keep  the  citadel,  or  restore  it  to  the 
Messenians.    The  Pharian  bade  him  interpret 
the  omens  as  a  king,  and  hold  the  ox  by  both 
horns.    The  king  understood  the  allusion  to  the 
two  strongholds  which  commanded  the  penin- 
sula, and  entreated  Aratus,  who  remained  long 
silent,  to  deliver  his  opinions.    At  length  he 
reminded  the  king  that  he  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  seize  the  mountain  holds  of  Crete, 
or  Boeotia,  or  Phocis,  or  Acamania,  but  had 
hitherto  found  it  sufficient  in  those  lands  to  se- 
cure the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  he  would  never  gain  any  stronger  fortress 
than  thOTse  in  Peloponnesus.   Philip,  though  he 
must  have  been  conscious  that  this  truth  was 
no  longer  seasonable,  still  retained  so  much 
shame  or  respect  for  Aratus,  that  he  dropped, 
for  the  time,  his  half-formed  treacherous  proj- 
ect.    But  Aratus  felt  that  his  influence  was 
lost,  and  he  kept  henceforth  more  and  more 
aloof  fro*n  the  court ;  and  the  next  summer, 
when  Philip  undertook  a  fresh  expedition  to  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  declined  to  accompany  him.* 

Philip's   object  in  this  expedition  was  to 
make  himself  master  of  Apollonia  and  Oricum, 

*  Flvt.,  Ar.,  61. 


the  possession  of  which  he  seems  to  have  re 
garded  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the 
invasion  of  Italy.  He  had  sailed  up  the  Aous 
with  120  galleys,  had  taken  Oricum  by  assault, 
and  was  besieging  Apollonia,  when  the  pnetor 
M.  Valerius,  to  whom  the  people  of  Oricum 
had  sent  for  succour,  arrived  on  the  coast. 
He  immediately  recovered  Oricum,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  2000  men,  which  he  sent  to  Apol- 
lonia, surprised  the  Macedonian  camp  in  the 
night,  and  as  Valerius  inunediately  brought  up 
his  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Philip  was 
forced  to  bum  his  ships  and  retreat  over  land, 
leaving  his  baggage,  ammunition,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  arms  of  his  troops  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  Such  was  the  issue  of  his  first  trial  of 
strength  with  Rome.  In  the  interval  of  leisure 
left  by  this  disaster,  he  again  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Peloponnesus.  Whatew  impres- 
sion had  been  made  on  his  mind  by  the  maxims 
of  Aratus  had  been  eflkced  by  the  suggestions 
of  Demetrius,  who  was  always  by  his  side. 
As  if  repenting  of  his  weakness,  he  sent  De- 
metrius to  surprise  Messene ;  but  the  attempt 
failed,  and  Demetrius  himself  was  slain.*  His 
genius,  however,  seemed  ever  alter  to  preside 
in  Philip's  councils,  for  it  was,  in  fact,  not  un- 
like Philip's  own.  Polybius  seems  to  have 
greatly  exaggerated  the  influence  which  this 
adventurer  exercised  on  the  young  king's  char- 
acter, and  Plutarch  saw  more  of  the  truth, 
when  he  supposed  that  the  germes  of  all  the 
vices  which  rendered  the  man  so  odious  were- 
only  concealed  in  the  boy,  and  waited  for  time 
and  opportunity  to  nnfold  them,t  though  Phi- 
tarch  appears  also  to  exaggerate,  when  he  rep- 
resents Philip  as,  even  in  his  early  years,  only 
restrained  by  fear  from  the  full  indulgence  of 
his  evil  nature  ;t  it  was,  no  doubt,  constantly 
gaining  strength,  and  not  merely  brought  to 
light,  but  cherished  and  matured  by  prosperity 
and  power,  flattery  and  bad  councils.  But, 
when  he  had  stifled  his  sense  of  decency  and 
honour,  and  thrown  off  his  respect  for  public 
opinion,  his  progress  in  crime  became  fearfully 
rapid.  To  revenge  himself  on  the  Messenians 
for  his  disappointment  and  for  the  loss  of  his 
favourite,  he  ravaged  their  territory,  and  Ara- 
tus did  not  suppress  his  displeasure.  He  had 
also  discovered  that  Philip  had  abused  his  son's 
hospitality  to  corrupt  his  wife,  and  it  was  per- 
haps dhiefly  on  this  account  that  Philip  resolved 
to  silence  his  remonstrances.  He  found  a 
ready  instrument  in  Taurion,  who  undertook 
to  remove  Aratus,  as  his  master  proposed,  by 
slow  poison.^  It  took  efin^ct  while  he  was 
filling  the  office  of  general  for  the  seventeenth 
time.  The  symptoms  seemed  to  him  to  betray 
the  cause  of  his  disorder,  and  he  referred  it  at 
once  to  its  author,  but  he  only  once  disclosed 
his  suspicions  to  a  trusty  attendant,  observing, 
as  he  noticed  one  of  the  tokens  of  the  poison, 
"  This  is  the  reward  of  my  friendship  for 

*  Polyb.,  ill.,  10, 11.  This  authority  greatly  ontwvtghs 
that  of  Appian,  who  states  (Ulyr.,  6)  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  Romans.  t  Ar.,  49.  t  Ar.,  91. 

♦  Pofyb.,  viii.,  M.  Plut.,  Ar.,  5J.  Flathe  (ii.,  p.  268), 
with  his  usual  independence  of  testimony,  conjectures  that 
Philip  had  discovered  that  Aratus  had  entered  into  com* 
sponaence  with  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  hong  (Bi- 
ographical Dictionary— Aratus)  questions  the  fact,  obeerr- 
in^,  "  tales  of  slow  poisons  are  sxispicious  OTidence."  But 
it  IS  not  often  that  thej  are  conlinDed  by  the  opinioa  of  th« 
patient. 
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Philip/'  Hewa«  ashamed,  Polybiua  remarks,* 
of  Philip's  ingratitude.  But  this  shame  was 
probably  blended  with  a  more  or  less  distinct 
consciousness  of  those  fatal  errors  by  which 
he  had  himself  sunk  in  the  esteem  of  all  re- 
flecting men.  He  could  scarcely  but  feel  that 
Philip  could  not  have  been  ungrateful*  if  he 
himself  had  not  been  culpably  imprudent,  and 
had  not  sacrificed  the  welhure  of  his  country  to 
petty  passions.  That  he  should  perish  through 
the  arts  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  faithfiilly 
served,  was  a  kind  of  retribution  which  might 
well  have  awakened  both  shame  and  remorse. 
HiB  countrymen,  however,  remembered  only 
his  ancient  services.  His  remains  were  con- 
veyed fr<Mn  iEgium,  where  he  died,  to  his  na- 
tive city,  which  earnestly  claimed  them.  Both 
law  and  a  deeply-rooted  superstition  forbade 
the  burying  of  a  corpse  within  the  walls ;  but 
an  oracle  was  brought  from  Delphi,  yrhich  was 
understood  as  an  iigunction  to  treat  the  re- 
mains of  Aratus  as  the  relics  of  a  hero,  and 
they  were  interred  with  festive  pomp  in  an  en- 
closure dedicated  to  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
city,  and  one  of  its  tutelary  powers.  The  day 
on  which  he  had  delivered  it  from  its  tyrants, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  birth,  were  commemorar 
ted  by  yearly  sacrifices,  for  which  a  priest  was 
assigned  to  him,  and  these  rites  were  still 
celebrated,  though  with  diminished  splendour, 
in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  three  centuries  after 
his  death«  when  his  posterity  were  still  dwell- 
ing in  Sicyon  and  Pellene. 

Valerius,  with  a  single  legion  and  a  fleet  of 
fifty  ships,  kept  Philip  occupied,  while  the  Ro- 
mans were  recovering  ground  in  Italy.  Until 
the  tide  had  begun  to  turn,  all  Greece  jremained 
in  suspense.  Even  the  iEtdians,  tnough  as 
hostile  as  ever  to  Philip,  and  now  again  weaiy 
of  peace,  did  not  venture  to  declare  themselves. 
But  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse  and  Capua,  Vale- 
rius, having  previously  sounded  Scopas  and  Do- 
rimachus,  induced  them  to  summon  an  assem- 
bly, which  he  attended  in  person,  and  which  he 
persuaded  to  conclude  an  alliance,  oflTensive  and ' 
defensive,  with  Rome.  Elis  and  Sparta,  Scer- 
dilaidas  and  his  son  PIeuratus,t  and  Attains  of 
Pergamus,  were  included  in  the  treaty  as  their 
allies.  The  conquered  towns  and  territory  were 
to  belong  to  them,  the  spoil  to  the  Romans ; 
and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Acamania 
should  be  reduced  under  their  dominion.  They 
then  declared  war  against  Philip,  and  the  Ro- 
mans began  to  execute  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract, though  the  year  (311)  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  They  made  themselves  masters  of 
Zacynthus  all  but  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and 
wrested  CEniadas  and  Naxos  from  the  Acamar 
nians ;  and  having  delivered  all  up  to  their  al- 
lies, returned  to  Corcyra.  Philip  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  PeUa  when  this 
news  reached  him,  and  as  he  expected  that  his 
presence  would  be  required  in  Greece  early  in 
the  following  spring,  he  immediately  took  the 
field  again  to  strike  terror  into  his  western  and 
northern  neighbours.  After  an  expedition  into 
Illyria,  In  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  Apollo- 
nia,  he  returned  eastward  to  the  borders  of 
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t  iJvy,  zxfi.,  S4,  teems  to  call  him  a  king  of  the  Thra- 
oua,  bat  he  wpeara  to  be  the  aame  who  is  afterwazd 
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Thessaly,  where  he  left  4000  men  under  Per- 
seus to  guard  the  pass  of  Tempo,  and  then 
marched  northward  to  invade  the  territory  of 
the  Medians,  a  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Thrace, 
who  were  used  to  infest  his  frontier  during  his 
absence  from  home.   He  had  laid  siege  to  their 
chief  city,  Jamphorina,  when  Acamanian  en- 
voys came  to  his  camp  to  implore  his  succour 
against  the  .£tolians,  who,  hearing  of  his  Thra- 
cian  expedition,  had  collected  all  their  forces 
under  Scopas  for  the  conquest  of  Acamania. 
In  the  mean  while,  however,  the  Acamanians 
opposed  a  firm  countenance  to  their  enemy's 
superior  force.  They  sent  their  wives,  children, 
and  men  past  sixty  into  Epirus ;  the  rest  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  conquer  or  die,  pronoun- 
ced terrible  imprecations  on  all  Acarnanians 
who  should  harbour  a  fugitive  from  the  army, 
and  adjured  the  Epirots  not  to  receive  one,  but, 
should  fortune  prove  adverse,  to  inter  the  slain 
in  a  common  grave,  with  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  they  had  fallen  in  defence  of  their 
country  against  the  violence  of  the  .£tolians.* 
Thus  prepared,  they  marched  to  the  border  to 
await  the  enemy's  approach.    But  the  iEtolian 
leaders  began  to  doubt  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  drive  men  who  showed  such  a  spirit  to  ex- 
tremities ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Philip 
was  on  his  march  to  succour  the  Acarnanians, 
they  abaoidoned  their  enterprise.  The  king  had 
advanced  by  forced  marches  south  of  Dium, 
when  he  was  informed  of  their  retreat,  and  he 
then  returned  to  Pella  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
Early  in  the  next  spring  (210)  Levinua  sailed 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  combined  his  for- 
ces with  those  of  the  i£tolians,  to  besiege  the 
Locrian  town  of  Anticyra ;  and  when  it  surren- 
dered, disposed  of  the  place  and  the  booty  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  treaty.    He  was 
called  away  immediately  after  by  tidings  that 
he  had  been  elected  consul,  and  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  he  advised  that  the  legion 
should  be  withdrawn,  as  the  fleet  would  suffice 
to  secure  the  coast  of  Italy  against  Philip,  who 
was  now  occupied  with  a  war  nearer  home. 
Galba  found  himself  indeed  strong  enough  for 
this  purpose,  and  for  aggression  on  Philip's  de- 
fenceless allies,  though  not  for  any  more  im- 
portant operations.    He  made  his  appearance 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  conquered 
iEgina,  and,  having  carried  off  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  put  the  JCtolians  in  possession  of  it.t 
But  their  united  forces  were  not  able  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Echinus,  which  surrendered  to  Phil- 
ip after  they  had  been  defeated  in  an  assault  on 
the  Macedonian  camp.^    The  presence  of  the 
Romans  only  served  to  keep  the  balance  even, 
which  would  otherwise  have  inclined  in  Phil- 
ip's favour.  The  war  in  other  respects  assumed 
the  character  of  that  which  had  been  termina- 
ted by  the  treaty  of  Naupactus.    Sparta  was 
again  induced  to  side  with  her  own  aUies, 
though  now  under  a  different  leader.    Lycur- 
gus,  who  had  soon  forced  his  young  colleiagae 
Agesipolis  to  go  into  exile,  had  been  succeeded 
by  another  usurper  named  Machanidas,  though 
he  had  left  a  son  of  tender  years,  Pelops,  who 
seems  to  have  been  permitted  to  retain  a  shad- 
ow of  royalty.     The  Acheans   again  found 
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thenis<}lves  exposed  to  the   descents  of  the 
JElollans  on  their  coasts,  while  Machanidas  and 
the  Eleans  pressed  them  on  the  land  side ;  and 
in  the  year  209  they  were  so  much  distressed 
by  these  attacks,  that  they  were  obliged  to  so- 
licit aid  from  Philip.    Yet  they  now  possessed 
an  advantage  which  they  had  not  enjoyed  in 
the  last  war :  they  had  a  man  among  them  ca- 
pable ofseeing  and  drawing  forth  their  military 
strength,  as  well  as  of  conducting  it  in  the  field. 
Philop<Bmen  had  returned,  afler  a  long  absence, 
10  his  native  city.  '  Afler  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
he  had  declined  the  offers  of  Antigonus,  who 
would  have  taken  him  into  his  service.*    He 
wished  to  enlarge  his  military  experience,  but 
not  to  sacrifice  his  personal  independence ;  and 
he  therefore  preferred  seeking  employment  in 
Crete,  which  was  at  this  time  agitated  by  a 
civil  war  between  Cnossus  and  Lyttus,  in  which 
all  the  other  cities  of  the  island  took  part.  Cno8> 
8U3  was  in  alliance  with  the  ^Etolians,  and  ob- 
tained ^tolian  succour ;  and  when  the  Social 
War  broke  out,  her  enemies  addressed  them- 
selves to  Philip  and  the  Achsans,  who  admit- 
ted them  into  their  alliance  and  furnished  them 
with  troops.    The  contest  thus  became  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  which  was  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  in  Greece:  and  though 
Philopcemcn  only  sought  for  a  school  of  war, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  which  side  he  chose ; 
and  in  the  end  the  whole  island  was  brought 
over  to  the  Achso-Macedonian  confederacy.! 
Pbilopcemen,  however,  seems  not  to  have  re- 
turne4  ^^  Greece  so  soon  as  tranquillity  was 
restored  in  Crete,  but  to  have  remained  abroad 
until  the  time  when  the  Achaeans  began  to  be 
harassed .  by  the  attacks  of  Machanidas.    His 
reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  at  the  next 
election  be  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Achaean  cavalry.    He  found  this,  as  all  other 
parts  of  the  army,  in  a  very  defective  condition. 
The  wealthier  citizens,  though  bound  by  law  to 
personal  service  in  the  cavalry,  had  been  al- 
lowed, through  connivance  of  the  magistrates 
who  preceded  Philopoemen,  to  evade  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,!  and  they  had  been 
used  to  send  substitutes  wretchedly  mounted, 
unpractised,  and  timid.    He  immediately  ap- 
plied his  attention  to  remedy  this  abuse.    By 
the  exertion  of  his  authority,  combined  with 
personal  influence,  he  induced  the  youths  of 
the  higher  class  to  serve  in  person,  excited 
their  zeal  and  emulation,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  by  training  and  exercise,  formed 
them  into  a  well-organized  body,  which  exe- 
cuteid  all  its  movements  with  easy  and  orderly 
promptitude.   Philip  complied  the  more  readily 
with  the  request  of  the  Achsans,  as  Attains  of 
Pergamus,  on  whom  the  iEtolians,  kj  an  ex- 
traordinary decree,  had  conferred  the  title  of 
their  chief  magistrate,  was  reported  to  be  on 
the  point  of  crossing  over  to  Europe.    On  his 
march  through  Tbessaly  he  found  an  iEtolian 
army  at  Lamia,  re-enforced  by  auxiliaries  fur- 
nished by  Attains,  and  1000  Romans  sent  by 
Galba,^  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhias,  who 
had  been  appointed  either  colleague  or  lieuten- 
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ant  to  the  King  of  Pergamus.*  They  were 
worsted,  however,  in  two  engagements,  and 
forced  to  take  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  La- 
mia, while  Philip  advanced  to  Phalara  on  the 
Malian  Gulf.  Here  he  was  met  by  envoys  from 
Ptolemy,  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Athens,  who 
came  to  ofier  their  mediation ;  and  the  .£to- 
lians  themselves  were  so  far  moved  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  envoys,  who  pointed  out 
the  imminent  danger  with  which  the  liberty  of 
Greece  was  threatened  by  Roman  interference, 
that  they  had  engaged  Amynander,  chief  of  the 
Athenians,  to  negotiate  on  their  behalf  A 
truce  was  concluded  for  thirty  days,  within, 
which  a  day  was  fixed  for  an  Achaean  assembly 
at  .£gium.  Philip  then  continued  his  march 
southward,  and,  having  left  a  garrison  at  Chal- 
ets in  Eubcea,  to  protect  it  against  Attains,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  small  escort  of  cavalry  and  light 
troops  to  Argos,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
the  presidence  of  the  Heraean  and  Nemean 
games  expressly  on  the  ground  of  his  Argive 
descent :  a  delicate  piece  of  flattery,  which  as- 
sumed his  connexion  with  the  ancient  line  of 
the  Macedonian  kings:  a  relation  which  he 
fondly  claimed,  but  could  hardly  prove.  After 
the  celebration  of  the  Heraea,  he  repaired  to  the 
congress  at  iEffium.t  But,  in  the  mean  while, 
the  views  of  the  iEtolians  had  been  changed 
by  the  arrival  of  Attalus  at  iEgina,  and  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Naupactus.  They  now  took  the 
tone  of  conquerors,  and  demanded  the  restita- 
tion  of  Pylos  to  the  Messenians,  and  cessions 
of  territory  for  the  Romans  and  their  Illyrian 
allies.  Philip  indignantly  broke  ofi*  the  nego- 
tiation, and  leaving  4000  men  for  the  protection 
of  the  Achaeans,  returned  to  Argos  to  celebrate 
the  Nemean  festival.  But  in  the  midst  of  this 
entertainment,  he  was  called  away  by  the  ti- 
dings that  Galba,  having  crossed  over  from 
Naupactus,  was  ravaging  the  coast  between 
Sicyon  and  Corinth.  He  immediately  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  ordering  the  in- 
fantry to  follow,  and  hastened  to  repel  the  in- 
vasion, surprised  the  Romans  while  they  were 
spread  over  the  country  and  encumbered  with 
spoil,  and  drove  them,  with  some  loss,  to  their 
ships.  He  then  returned  to  ei\joy  the  glory  of 
his  victory,  and  to  finish  the  celebration  of  the 
games  at  Argos.  He  was  still  fond  of  the  shad- 
ow of  popularity,  though  he  cared  little  for  real 
aflfection  and  esteem.  To  gratify  the  multitude, 
he  laid  aside  the  diadem  and  the  purple,  and  as- 
sumed the  garb  of  a  private  citizen ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  indulged  his  passions  in  the  most 
tyrannical  licenae ;  and  where  the  arts  of  8e> 
duction  were  unavailing,  forced  husbands  and 
parents  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  their  fiunilies 
to  his  lust.  He  had  already  carried  ofl"  the  wife 
of  the  younger  Aratus  into  Macedonia,  and  had 
murdered  her  husband  by  drugs  which  deprived 
him  of  his  reason. 

Soon  after  the  festival  he  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Elis,  which  had  received  an 
iEtolian  garrison  within  its  walls.  PhiUp  hoped 
to  expel  the  iEtolians,  and  again  to  enrich  his 
army  with  the  spoil  of  that  fertile  region.  At 
Dyme  he  was  joined  by  the  Achaean  forces  nn* 
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der  the  Oeneral  Cycliades  and  Philopflemen. 
Near  tho  banks  of  the  Larisus,  the  confine  of 
Ehs  and  Achaia,  they  found  the  enemy  waiting 
for  them,  and  a  sharp  skirmish  of  cavalry  en- 
Bucd»  in  which  Philopoemen  slew  the  Klean 
commander  Damophantus  with  his  own  hand. 
The  invaders  met  with  no  farther  resistance 
until  they  reached  the  gates  of  Elis ;  but  they 
were  not  aware  that  Galba  had  landed  at  Cyl- 
lene,  and  had  entered  the  city  with  4000  men. 
The  presence  of  the  Romans  was  only  discov- 
ered after  an  engagement  had  begun  between 
the  iEtolians  and  the  Macedonian  light  troops. 
It  was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  Philip  charged 
the  Romans  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  His 
horse  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  made  prisoner,  but  fought  brave- 
ly on  foot  until  the  combat  became  too  unequal, 
and  he  was  forced  to  mount  another  horse  and 
quit  the  field.  Yet  the  enemy  had  not  gained 
any  advantage  which  tempted  them  to  seek  a 
fresh  engagement.  He  marched  the  next  day 
against  the  stronghold  where  most  of  the 
country  people  had  taken  refuge  with  their 
cattle,  carried  it  at  the  first  assault,  and  found 
4000  persons  and  20,000  head  of  cattle  within. 
While  he  was  dividing  this  spoil,  he  received 
tidings  of  revolt  in  his  own  dominions,  and  of 
threatening  movements  among  the  Dardanians, 
and  hastened  back  to  the  north,  leaving  9600 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  Achseans.  It 
turned  out  that  the  Dardanians  had  been  en- 
couraged to  invade  Macedonia  by  a  rumour  of 
his  death,  arising  out  of  an  accident,  through 
which  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  helmet  hav- 
ing been  broken  off,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  an  ^tolian,  who  had  sent  it  to  Scerdilaidas. 
After  his  departure,  Galba  sailed  eastward  to 
join  Attains  at  iGgina,  which  the  iEtolians 
made  over  to  their  royal  ally  for  thirty  talents,* 
and  the  Achaeans  found  themselves  strong 
enough  to  invade  Messenia,  and  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Eleans  and  ^Etolians  near  Mes- 
sene. 

The  prospect  which  opened  oif  Philip  with 
the  following  spring  (208)  was  more  threaten- 
ing than  any  that  had  presented  itself  since  his 
^ooeooio^  *o  the  throne.  A  storm  seemed  to 
be  gathering  m  every  quarter  of  his  horizon. 
His  enemies,  either  by  concert  or  coincidence, 
were  preparing  to  attack  him  at  once  on  every 
assailable  point.  Galba  and  Attains,  having 
wintered  together  at  ^Egina,  saileu  w  Ldnir.o? 
with  a  fleet  of  sixty  pentereme  galleys,  of 
which  twenty-five  were  Roman,  and  were  vis- 
ibly meditating  a  blow  on  some  of  his  maritime 
possessions,  while  the  i£tolians  resumed  their 
operations  with  redoubled  activity  in  the  West. 
Philip  had  assembled  his  forces  at  Larissa, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Demetrias,  as  the 
most  convenient  station  for  watching  the  ene- 
my's movements,  and  here  he  received  alarm- 
ing ;and  importunate  embassies  from  all  his 
allies.  The  Achseans  again  needed  succour, 
for  Machanidas  had  taken  the  field  with  a 
force  which,  it  seems,  turned  the  scale  deci- 
dedly against  them.  The  neighbours  of  the 
.£tolians,  especially  the  Acamanians,  were 
suffering  from  their  inroads,  and  they  were 
fortifying  the  pass  of  Thermopyle  with  a  fosse 
and  rampart.    At  the  same  time,  the  Illyrians 
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and  Misdians  were  stirring  to  invade  Macedo- 
nia in  his  absence,  and  the  hostile  fleet  had 
crossed  over  to  Peparathus,  its  troops  were 
ravaging  the  island,  and  its  chief  town  was 
hardly  able  to  hold  out.    It  was  on  this  side 
that  the  danger  seemed  most  pressing,  for  it 
was  clear  that  Attains  and  Galba  were  aiming 
an  attack  on  Eubcea,  the  loss  of  which  would 
have  almost  entirely  shut  out  the  King  of  Ma* 
cedonia  from  the  south  of  Greece.    Philip  dis- 
missed all  the  envoys  with  cheering  promises, 
but  his  first  care  was  to  send  troops  into  Pep- 
arethus  and  Bceotia,  and  to  strengthen  the  gar- 
rison of  Chalcis.     He  himself  proceeded  to 
Scotussa,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  moved  by  forced  marches  upon  Her- 
aclea,  hoping  to  surprise  Attains  and  an  ^to- 
lian  assembly  which  had  been  convened  there 
to  confer  with  their  royal  ally.    But  he  arrived 
too  late  for  this  purpose,  and,  having  ravaged 
the  Malian  plain,  retreated  to  Scotussa,  where 
he  left  his  army  and  returned  with  his  escort 
to  Demetrias.    Not  knowing  what  point  would 
soonest  require  his  presence,  he  ordered  bea- 
cons to  be  erected  on  conspicuous  heights  in 
Phocis,  Eubcea,  and  Peparethus,  and  a  watch- 
tower  on  Mount  Tissus,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Pagasas,  so  as  to  communicate  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
The  allied  fleet  had  moved  from  Peparethua 
to  Nicsa,  on  the  Malian  coast,  and  thence 
crossed  over  to  the  north  of  Euboea,  to  lay 
siege  to  Oreus.    Attalus  was  to  invest  it  on 
the  land  side,  the  Romans  from  the  sea ;  but, 
before  they  began  the  assault,  they  gained 
Plater,  the  commander  of  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, who  betrayed  the  town  into  their  hands. 
He   interceded,   however,   for  the   garrison, 
which  was  sent  by  sea  to  Demetrias :  he  him- 
self entered  the  service  of  Attalus.    The  Ro- 
mans plundered  the  town.    Through  Plater's 
treachery,  the  beacons  had  not  informed  Philip 
of  the  danger  of  Oreus  until  it  would  have 
been  too  late  to  relieve  it,  even  if  he  had 
been  able  to  send  succours  by  sea.    But  when 
he  learned  that  Chalcis  was  threatened,  he  in- 
stantly rejoined  his  army  at  Scotussa,  and 
marched  southward  with  almost  incredible  ra- 
pidity, forcing  his  way  through  the  ^Etolian 
intrenchments  at  Thermopyls,  and  reaching 
Elatea  the  same  day.    But,  in  the  mean  wnile, 
the  Roman  general  had  abandoned  the  enter- 
p'-me  of  Chsdcis,  where  the  road  was  danger- 
ous, tne  town  strong  and  well  garrisoned,  and 
the  officers  faithful  to  their  master,  as  hope- 
less, and  had  sailed  back  to  Cynus,  the  port 
of  Opus.    The  city  surrendered  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  enemy,  and  was  abandoned  by 
Galba  te  the  Asiatic  troops,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  plunder  of  Oreus ;  and  Attalus  -was 
nearly  surprised  here  by  Philip,  while  he  lin- 
gered to  extort  money  from  the  principal  citi- 
zens.   He  was  soon  after  recalled  to  Asia  by 
intelligence  that  his  dominions  had  been  Inva- 
ded by  his  neighbour,  Prusias  of  Bythinia,  and 
Sulpicius,  on  his  departure,  retreated  to  ^gi- 
na.    Philip,  after  the  conquest  of  two  or  three 
places  held  by  the  iEtolians,  proceeded  to  JSla- 
tea,  where  he  had  appointed  a  meeting  -with 
the  envoys  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Rhodians,  \7lio 
had  been  renewing  their  attempts  at  mediation 
in  the  .£toiian  assembly  at  Heraclea.     Bat 
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the  conference  was  interrupted  by  a  report 
that  Machanidas  was  preparing  to  attack  Olym- 
pia  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.   Philip, 
eager  to  appear  as  the  protector  of  t^e  national 
solemnity,  dismissed  the  envoys  with  profes- 
sions of  his  desire  for  peace,  and  set  forward 
towards  Elis.*    But  when  he  arrived  in  Arca- 
dia, he  found  that  Machanidas,  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  his  approach,  had  returned  to  Sparta. 
He  himself  proceeded  to  iGgium,  to  meet  a 
congress  of  the  Achaeans ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  felt  it  necessary,  not  only  to  animate  his 
allies  by  exaggerated  statements  of  his  re- 
cent success,  but  to  strengthen  their  attach- 
ment by  some  concessions  of  territory.    He, 
at  least,  recognised  the  claim  of  the  Achaeans 
to  Triphylia  and  Hersea,  and  that  of  Megalop- 
olis to  AJiphera.t    He  had  expected  to  find  at 
iEgium  a  Carthaginian  fleet  which  had  been 
brought  to  his  aid  the  year  before,^  and  had 
sent  a  squadron  to  join  it  in  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  ^    But  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  having 
heard  that  Attains  and  the  Romans  had  left 
Oreus,  apprehended  that  they  were  coming  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and,  dreading  to  be  overtzScen 
within  the  gulf,  had  sailed  away  to  the  coast 
of  Acamania.    He,  nevertheless,  crossed  over 
with  six  Achaean  galleys  to  Anticyra,  where 
he  found  his  own  squadron,  and,  afler  a  de- 
scent for  the  purpose  of  plunder  On  the  coast 
of  iCltolia,  sailed  to  Corinth  ;  and,  sending  his 
land  forces  home  through  Boeotia,  returned  by 
sea  to  Demetrias,  and  thence  to  Macedonia, 
where  he  was  occupied  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  with  the  chastisement  of  the  Dardanians, 
and  with  the  enlargement  of  his  navy,  for  which 
he  placed  100  war  galleys  on  the  stocks  at 
Cassandrea. 

The  iEtolians  would,  it  seems,  have  been 
willing,  afler  the  departure  of  Attains,  to  aban- 
don the  war,  in  which  they  had  gained  no  ad- 
vantage adequate  to  their  efforts ;  but  Galba 
eluded  their  wishes  under  the  plea  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  treat  for  peace,  while,  in  a  se- 
cret despatch,  he  represented  to  the  senate 
that  the  interest  of  Rome  required  the  contin- 
uance of  the  war  in  Greece.  The  senate  is 
said  to  have  forbidden  them  to  treat,  and  to 
have  sent  a  re-enforcement  to  their  aid,  with 
which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Am- 
bracia.ll      But  it  appears  that  these  succours 

*  LiTy,  as  has  been  shown  bj  Manso  (iii.,  2,  p.  873),  bat 
m  a  much  more  satisfactorj  manner  hy  Schom  (p.  186,  n.), 
has  not  only  committed  the  error  of  making'  the  bandreid 
and  forty-third  Olympiad  begin  in  the  consolship  of  C. 
ciandins  Nero  and  M.  Livias  Salinator  (tee  Clinton,  F.  H., 
iii.),  but  has  ftssigned  the  events  of  Greek  history,  which 
■hoald  have  been  related  under  the  years  17.  C.  545,  546 
(Varr.),  to  the  years  546,  547.  Schom  has  pointed  ont  the 
preat  probability  that  the  treaty  between  Homo  and  the 
ifCtoIions  concluded  in  the  autumn  of  911  U.C.  (Varr.,  543), 
^  of  which  Livy  tays  (xrri.,  S4)  a  copy  was  deoosited  by  the 
iEtoHaiis  at  Olympia  two  years  afterward  (oiennio  port)^ 
was  so  planed  on  record  at  the  ensuing  Olympic  festival, 
which  therefore,  aecordinf;  to  his  own  calculation,  most 
have  fallen  in  the  year  preceding  the  consnlship  of  Ciandi- 
ns and  Livius,  and  that  the  mission  of  L.  Manliaa,  who 
was  directed  to  attend  at  the  Olympic  games  (Lit.,  xzvii., 
S5),  was  connected  with  this  solrmn  ratification  of  the 
lieaty.  t  Liv.,  zxviii.,  8. 

I  Ibid.y  xxvii.,  15,  30.  ^  Ibid.,  ixviii.,  7. 

II  Appian,  Mac,  3.  There  is,  no  doubt,  great  confiisioa 
in  Appian's  account  of  these  negotiations,  sinc«  the  foros 
frith  which  he  represents  the  innate  to  have  aided  the 
iStolians  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  no  other  than  that 
srhich  Sempronius  brought  over  aftvr  they  had  concladsd 
their  treaty  with  Philip  (Liv..  zxijt.,  12).    Bat  it  dues  not 


were  soon  recalled,  and  that  for  two  years  af- 
ter the  iEtoIians  were  left  to  carry  on  the  war 
alone.  They  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  maintain  it  so  long  if  Philip  had  not  been 
frequently  diverted  from  them  by  the  hostility 
of  his  barbarian  neighbours ;  for,  during  this 
interval,  the  energy  of  Philopcemen  infused 
new  vigour  into  the  Achaean  League,  and  de- 
livered it  from  its  most  formidable  enemy. 

At  the  election  which  followed  next  after 
the  campaign  just  related,  Philopcemen  was 
raised,  for  tne  first  time,  to  the  office  of  gen- 
eral.* As  the  success  of  the  reforms  which 
he  had  introduced  in  the  cavalry  had  contribu- 
ted mainly  to  his  elevation,  it  both  encouraged 
him  to  undertake  still  greater  changes,  and 
served  to  smooth  the  way  for  them.  As  a 
Greek,  jealous  of  liberty,  as  a  patriotic  citizen 
of  the  Achiean  League,  and  as  a  soldier  pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  art,  he  had  reason  to  be 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  state 
of  things.  He  found  the  Achaeans,  though  they 
possessed  ample  means  of  making  themselves 
respected  by  their  neighbours,  reduced  to  a 
miserable  and  degrading  dependance  on  a  for- 
eign power  for  protection  against  aggressions 
which  they  might  have  repelled  by  their  own 
exertions,  and  purchasing  succours,  which  kept 
them  subject  to  Macedonia,  by  subsidies  which 
ought  to  have  contributed  to  the  support  of 
their  own  armies.  Though  almost  always  at 
war,  they  had  not  become  a  military  people. 
Their  chief  strength  lay  in  their  mercenary 
force,  which,  though  a  heavy  burden  on  their 
resources,  sometimes  failed  them  in  the  hour 
of  need,  and  was  never  quite  trustworthy  in  the 
service  of  a  free  state.  This  defect  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  personal  qualities 
of  the  man  who  had  for  so  many  years  exer- 
cised almost  absolute  sway  over  their  councils. 
Aratus,  himself  destitute  of  military  talents 
and  martial  spirit,  was  neither  capable  nor  de> 
sirous  of  training  a  nation  of  soldiers.  For 
the  extension  of  the  League,  he  relied  on  bold 
stratagems,  dexterous  negotiations,  or  simple 
corruption  ;  and  he  was  content  to  meet  every 
exigency  as  it  arose  by  such  expedients  as  ne- 
cessity suggested.  The  men  who  filled  the 
chief  magistracy  during  the  same  period,  in  the 
alternate  years,  were  mostly  his  friends  and 
creatures,  without  either  ability  or  character 
adequate  to  the  conception  of  a  different  sys- 
tem. The  habits  of  the  Achaean  citizens  were 
totally  foreign  to  a  military  lifle ;  they  had  a 
keen  taste  for  luxurious  enjoyments,  and  were 
much  addicted  to  frivolous  ostentation  in  dress 
and  furniture,  by  which  many  were  led  into  ex- 
penditure which  exceeded  their  means.  These 
tastes  they  carried  with  them  into  the  camp, 
while  they  regarded  its  service  as  an  irksome 
task,  and  grudged  whatever  they  were  obliged 
to  lay  out  on  their  martial  accoutrements. 
Philopcemen  saw  that  to  raise  his  countrsrmen 
to  the  place  which  they  ought  to  occupy  among 
the  states  of  Greece,  it  was  necessa^  both  to 
reorganize  the  army  and  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  their  social  usages,  tastes,  and  feel- 
seem  aseasmry,  on  this  aooount,  with  Schom  (p.  903,  a. 
6),  to  reject  the  facts  stated  in  the  text. 

*  B.C.  SU8.  Schom  (p.  910-914)  has  rsadered  it  hicrhly 
probable  that  from  01.  140,  4,  the  election  of  the  Achnm 
Btrateros  took,  place  about  six  montha  earlier  than  in  ths 
preceding  period,  when  it  was  held  in  May. 
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ings.  The  former  of  these  objects  was  by  far 
the  least  difficult :  it  only  required  the  consent 
of  the  assemby  to  his  scheme,  and  a  few 
months'  training,  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
latter  would  have  seemed  hopeless  to  another 
man,  and  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  personal  influence  of  one  in  whom  his 
fellow-citizens  felt  pride  as  well  as  confidence. 
Philopcemen  achieved  both  with  singular  ease, 
and  in  a  sm-prisingly  short  time.  He  substi- 
tuted complete  armour,  long  spears,  and  large 
shields  for  the  light  equipments  of  the  Achaean 
infantry,  and  trained  it  to  the  close  array  and 
complicated  evolutions  of  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx. At  the  same  time  that  he  obtained  leave 
to  introduce  this  change,  he,  by  a  single  speech, 
turned  the  current  of  public  opinion  and  senti- 
ment into  a  new  channel.  He  exposed  the  ef- 
feminacy of  that  luxury  in  which  the  wealthy 
youths  had  been  used  to  vie  with  one  another, 
and  pointed  their  emulation  to  difi!*erent  objects, 
in  which  personal  display  would  be  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  toil,  hardship,  danger,  patri- 
otic sacrifices,  duty,  and  glory,  and  so  would 
)e  neither  enervating  nor  futile.  When  the 
)oint  of  honour  was  once  shifted,  the  habits 
of  the  rich  underwent  a  rapid  change.  They 
began  to  take  pride  in  the  splendour  of  military 
equipments,  and  to  curtail  their  other  expen- 
ses, that  they  oai^t  make  a  better  appearance 
at  the  review.  Their  plate  was  sent  to  the 
crucible,  to  be  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
arms  and  caparisons.  No  arts  were  so  much 
in  request  as  those  which  ministered  to  the 
pomp  and  lustre  of  war.  It  was  thought  ridic- 
ulous to  be  seen  richly  attired  except  on  the 
parade.  Philopoemen  took  care  that  these  ex- 
hibitions should  not  be  an  empty  show,  but 
accompanied  with  a  constant  progress  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  soldiership.  He 
went  round  the  cities  of  the  League  to  inspect 
and  exercise  their  contingents,  and  to  animate 
them  by  his  exhortations  and  his  example.  In 
the  course  of  less  than  eight  months  he  had 
formed  an  army,  with  which  he  was  ready  to 
take  the  field  against  Machanidas. 

The  Spartan  chief  had  entered  Arcadia  with 
a  formidable  force,  and  expected  to  overrun 
tiie  open  country,  as  usual,  without  opposition. 
He  was  agreeably  surprised  when  he  heard  at 
Tegea  that  the  Achaeans  had  assembled  their 
forces  at  Mantineaj  and  he  hastened,  the  next 
day,  to  meet  them  there,  with  full  confidence 
of  a  decisive  victory,  which  would  make  him 
master  of  Peloponnesus.  The  core  of  his  army 
was  a  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  armed  and  or- 
ganized like  that  of  the  Achaeans  ;  but  he  had 
also  a  strong  body  of  mercenaries  in  his  ser- 
vice.  Such  were  also  the  greater  part  of  Phil- 
opoemen's  light  troops,  among  which  was  a 
corps  of  lUyrians.*  Philopoemen  drew  up  hia 
forces  before  Mantinea,  so  as  to  place  his  pha^ 
lanx  behind  a  trench  which  crossed  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  with  the  light  infantry  in  one  wing 
and  the  cavalry  in  the  other.  The  progress  of 
military  art  is  marked  by  a  feature  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  description  of  the  earlier  bat. 

*  But  the  TarsntinM.  who  Mrred  on  both  aidM  (Pol.,  xi., 
It)  •  an  not  to  bo  couidHwl  as  natiW  of  Tafentam.  It 
was  onlj  a  name  for  a  apeciea  of  heavv  caraliy.  Steph. 
Byx.»  TJipaf.  Ta^avravlCttv  (perhaps  Tafiavrfyiv)  t6  rijv 
irtfirAiov  tcp)  tlf  rtif  M<<X«r  TcP^^ftw  Ixnoiw  wam^Bca. 
Liv.,  xxxr.,  JW. 


ties.  Machanidas  naa  orougnt  engines  for  the 
discharge  of  heavy  missiles,  which  he  disposed 
at  intervals  along  the  whole  front  of  his  line, 
to  play  upon  the  enemy  and  throw  them  into 
confusion  before  the  encounter  began.  Phil- 
opcemen  forestalled  the  efifect  of  the  artillery  by 
a  charge  of  his  Tarentine  cavalry,  which  led  to 
a  general  engagement  between  the  mercenaries 
of  both  sides.  Tliose  of  Machanidas  soon 
showed  themselves  superior  to  their  antago- 
nists, not  only  in  number,  biffin  condition,  and 
at  length  put  them  to  flight :  and  Polybius 
points  out  that  no  other  result  was  to  hare 
been  expected,  where  the  combatants  on  the 
one  side  fought  for  a  master  who  would  be 
sure  always  to  ne^d,  and  must,  therefore,  re- 
ward their  services  ;  while  those  on  the  other 
knew  that,  the  more  decisive  their  victory,  the 
earlier  they  would  be  discharged.*  Machani- 
das, however,  instead  of  following  up  this  suc- 
cess with  an  attack  on  the  Achaean  phalanx, 
which  would  probably  have  given  him  the  day, 
let  himself  be  hurried  on  by  the  instinct  of  pur- 
suit to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  field  cMf 
battle.  In  the  mean  while,  Philop«emea,  hav- 
ing changed  the  position  of  his  phalanx  to  meet 
the  new  emergency,  waited  until  the  Lacedae- 
monians, eager  to  complete  the  victory  which 
they  saw  begun,  moved  forward  to  cross  the 
ditch,  which,  on  their  side,  oflfered  an  easy 
descent,  and  was  at  this  time  neariy  dry. 
While  their  ranks  were  disordered  by  this  op- 
eration and  by  the  difllculty  of  the  ascent,  PhU- 
opcemen  charged,  and  routed  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  was  already  completely  mast» 
of  the  field,  when  Machanidas  returned  from 
the  pursuit  and  found  himself  intercepted.  Af- 
ter a  fruitless  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  enemy,  at  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  he  was 
overtaken  by  Philopoemen,  who  slew  him  with 
his  own  hand  as  he  was  spurring  his  horse 
across  the  ditch.  His  head  was  cut  off  and 
shown  to  the  conquerors,  to  animate  them  in 
the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  as  far  as  Te- 
gea, where,  having  carried  the  town  sword  in 
hand,  they  halted  for  the  night.  Four  thousand 
Lacedaemonians  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle* 
and  a  still  greater  number,  together  with  all 

*  These  remarks  of  Polybius  (zi.,  13)  are  illiutrated  by 
those  uf  Gaicciardini  (Storia  d'ltalia,  libro  i.)  on  the  Italiaa 
mercenaries  in  the  fifteenth  century.    A  namesake  of  Po- 
lybius. likewise  a  natire  of  Megalopolis,  served  and  was  in- 
trusted wiih  au  important  commaod  in  this  battle.    Bat  in 
one  of  the  Vatican^fragments  (p.  448)  Polybius  remarks, 
Mn^iva  nixfii  yc  ^y  Kud*  ^/iSf  tuupwv  reoiT^v  huv  ivofta 
KtKXnpovoiinKlvai  Kvphait  bcov  ye  ^M^f  tlShtu.    On  whieh 
Cardinal  Mai  observes,  "  Insignis  est  hie  vaticani  eodicis 
locus  od  refotandos  Casattlranum,  Fabricium,  Reiskinm,  et 
Schwoighaeuserum  qui  Polybium  Megalopolitanum,  libro 
zi.,  15,  momoratam,  negant  esse  hnnc  nostrum  historicam  ; 
sed  panlo  seniorem  credunt,  qt  historici  fortaase  patraom 
aut  avum.    Ergo  in  prdsdicto  etiam  loco  sine  dubio  intalli- 
g|endus  est  historicns  noster."    But  he  has  omitted  to  no- 
tice a  difficulty  which  renders  this  inference  more  tliaua 
doubtfuL    Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.,  iii.  p.  75)  observes,  *<  It  ap- 
pears (from  Polyb.,  zzv.,  7)  that  Polybius  was  nader  th« 
age  of  thirty  in  B.C.  181.**    In  this  case  he  was  a  child  of, 
at  most,  not  more  than  three  or  four  at  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantinea.    And  even  if  it  be  supposed  that  tb«  Achja- 
aa  laws  required  the  age  of  forty  in  an  ambassadory  he 
would  have  been  a  boy  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  at  the 
time  of  the  battle.    That  he  should  have  commanded  there 
at  that  age  would  certainly  be  more  wooderful  than  that 
his  memory  should  have  deceived  him  on  a  very  trifling 
point  when  he  was  past  seventy.    (I  now  see  that  Laeh^ 
ia  his  useful  edition  of  the  Vatican  Fragm.  of  Polyb.,  p.  812, 
has  noticed  Mai's  oversight  as  to  the  ohnmologT,  bat  be* 
lieves  that  the  name  IleXvli^  zi., lAthas  been Sttbetitiited« 
by  a  miitake  of  the  tnnaoribers,  for  UtikSi^)- 
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the  baggage  and  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Acheeans,  whose  loss  was  trifling.  The 
next  day  Philopoemen  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
encamping  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas ;  and, 
though  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  Sparta,  he 
carried  his  ravages  to  the  farthest  comer  of 
Laconia. 

After  this  victory,  the  Achsans  stood  in  no 
need  of  Macedonian  succours,  though  Machan- 
idas  was  soon  afterward  succeeded  by  anoth- 
er usurper  named  Nabis,  who  became,  in  time, 
as  formidable  as  his  predecessor,  and  a  much 
more  odious  tyrant ;  and  Philip,  when  he  was 
left  at  leisure  by  his  lUyrian  and  Thracian 
neighbours,  could  turn  his  arms  against  the 
JStolians  without  interruption.    We  have  but 
scanty  and  fragmentary  notices  of  his  opera- 
tions against  them ;   but  it  appears  that  he 
wrested  Ambracia  from  them,*  and  made  at 
least  one  expedition  into  the  heart  of  their 
country.     He  had  gained  Amynander  to  his 
interest  by  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Zacyn- 
thns,!  and  was  thus  enabled  to  lead  his  forces 
through  Athamania  into  the  upper  part  of  iEto- 
lia.     In  one  of  these  inroads  he  again  sacked 
Thermus,  and  repeated  his  sacrilegious  devast- 
ations in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  t    The  ^to- 
lians,  apparently  deserted  both  by  Attains  and 
the  Romans,  began  to  be  earnestly  desirous  of 
peace,  and  of  their  own  accord  renewed  the 
negotiation  with  Philip,  and  accepted  the  terms 
which  he  prescribed.    They  were,  no  doubt, 
moderate  enough,  if,  as  Livy  intimates,  he 
knew  or  suspected  that  the  Romans  were  on 
the  point  of  sending  a  fresh  armament  to  the 
.£tolian8.    The  treaty  had  scarcely  been  con- 
cluded, when  the  proconsul,  T.  Sempronius, 
brought  over  a  fleet  of  36  galleys,  10,000  foot, 
and  1000  horse,  and,  finding  that  he  had  arri- 
ved too  late  for  his  main  object,  sailed  to  Dyr- 
rachium,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  adja- 
cent Illyrian  tribes  against  Macedonia ;  but, 
seeing  that  his  forces  were  not  suflicient  to 
meet  Philip  in  the  field,  and  that  he  could  not 
induce  th«  iEtolians  to  break  the  recent  treaty, 
he  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  Epirots,  who, 
being  themselves  weary  of  the  war,  assumed 
the  character  of  mediators,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailed on  Philip  and  the  proconsul  to  come  to 
a  conference  at  Phoenice,  which  was  attended 
by  Amynander  and  the  Epirot  and  Acamanian 
magistrates.    Sempronius  demanded  the  ces- 
sion of  »ome  parts  of  Illyria  to  the  Romans, 
and  in  return  oflTered  Atintania,  the  valleys 
northward  on  the  upper  Aous,  to  the  king.  To 
these  conditions,  which  were  to  be  subject  to 
the   senate's  approbation,  Philip  consented. 
The  absent  allies  of  each  party  were  included 
in  the  treaty :  on  Philip's  part,  the  Achseans, 
Boeotians,  and  Thessalians,  and   Prusias  of 
Bithynia ;  on  that  of  Rome,  the  Eleans,  Mes- 
senianSy  and  Athenians,  Nabis,  Pleuratas,  and 
Attains.    To  these,  in  honour  of  the  legend  by 
which  the  Romans  traced  their  origin  to  Asia, 
was  added  the  name  of  Dium.    A  truce  of  two 
months  was  granted  to  allow  time  for  an  eni- 
bassy  to  Rome,  where  the  senate,  intent  on  the 
approaching  crisis  of  the  struggle  with  Car- 

*  Appian«  Mac.,  2. 

t  Lit.,  xzxri.,  31.  A  ttroii^e  aoqaisttion,  amnrenCly,  to 
be  ooreted  bj  tho  prinRe  of  a  highimd  valley  tar  nnorad 
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thage,  and  knowing  that  it  would  never  be  too 
late  to  reopen  the  discussion  with  Philip,  adopt- 
ed the  treaty,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  unani- 
mous suffrages  of  the  tribes.  The  ^Etolians, 
who  had  been  the  stanchest  allies  of  Rome, 
and  the  chief  sufl!erers  in  her  cause,  were  pass- 
ed over  in  the  treaty  in  an  ominous  silence, 
which  showed  that  she  considered  all  her  ob- 
ligations towards  them  as  cancelled  by  their 
claim  of  independence. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
Greece  remained  tranquil.  The  iEtolians  were 
fully  occupied  with  their  domestic  concerns. 
The  long  series  of  wars  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  had,  it  seems,  enriched  none,  but, 
while  it  impoverished  the  state,  had  ruined 
most  private  fortunes;  for  whatever  gain  it 
yielded  to  successful  adventurers  was  consu- 
med by  the  growing  prodigality  of  their  mode 
of  living.  The  two  chiefs  who,  to  gratify  their 
own  avarice  and  ambition,  had  plunged  the  na- 
tion into  these  wasteful  wars,  Dorimachus  and 
Scopas,  were  themselves  deeply  involved  in 
debt;  and  when,  by  the  peace,  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  encumbered  patrimo- 
nies, they  appear  to  have  resorted  to  a  new 
kind  of  spoliation,  which  they  carried  on  under 
the  forms  of  law.  Through  the  intrigues  of  a 
party,  which  comprehended  all  who  were  in 
like  embarrassment  with  themselves,  they  were 
invested  with  an  extraordinary  commission  to 
revise  the  laws.  The  history  of  their  legisla- 
tive proceedings  has  not  been  preserved  ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  chiefly  con- 
cerned the  relation  between  debtor  and  credi- 
tor ;  and  the  character  of  the  men  renders  it 
easy  to  conceive  the  use  they  would  make  of 
such  an  opportunity  ;  especially  as  we  are  in- 
formed that  one  main  object  which  Scopas  had 
in  view  in  the  execution  of  his  task  was  to  se- 
cure his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy.*  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  he 
then  quitted  his  country  to  seek  his  fortune  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the 
king's  service  on  very  liberal  terms,  but  after- 
ward lost  his  treasure  and  his  life  through  his 
insatiable  rapacity.  In  iEtolia,  his  legislation 
gave  occasion  to  civil  discord,  which  frequent- 
ly broke  out  in  open  violence  and  bloodshed. 

In  Peloponnesus,  the  fame  of  Philopoemen 
was  sufficient,  for  a  time,  to  repress  any  incli- 
nation which  might  exist  among  the  enemies 
of  the  Achaeans  to  disturb  the  peace.  At  the 
Nemean  festival  which  next  followed  his  great 
victory,  being  a  second  time  general,  he  exhib- 
ited his  phalanx  amid  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plause of  the  assembled  Greeks,  and  was  greet- 
ed in  the  theatre  as  the  protector  of  Grecian 
liberty,  A  renown  so  pure  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited Philip's  envy  and  hatred;  and  he  was, 
at  least,  generally  believed  to  have  suborned 
emissaries  to  take  away  the  life  of  Philopcemen 
by  the  method  which  he  had  practised  against 
Aratus,  but  the  plot  was — we  are  not  informed 
how — detected  and  baffled,  t  A  mere  rumour, 
whidi  proved  to  be  groundless,  of  his  approach 
is  said  to  have  struck  such  terror  into  a  Boeo- 
tian army  which  was  on  the  point  of  assaulting 
Megara,  that  it  precipitately  retreated,  leaving 
its  scaling-ladders  fastened  to  the  walls.    In 

*  Pdyb.,  xiii.,  1,9;  xviU.,  M-88. 
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the  mean  while,  however,  a  power  was  growing 
up  at  Sparta,  of  a  kind  which  had  scarcely  been 
ever  before  witnessed  in  Greece.  We  are  not 
informed  by  what  means  Nabis  seized  the  va- 
cant throne ;  but  they  were  probably  like  those 
by  which  he  maintained  himself  in  it.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  despatch  Pelops,*  whom 
Machanidas  had  suffered  to  preserve  a  title 
which  kept  up  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
form  of  Spartan  royalty,  and  thus  gave  a  show 
of  legitimacy  to  his  government.  Nabis  reign- 
ed, as  without  a  colleague,  so  without  any  aflec- 
tation  of  respect  for  the  ancient  Constitution. 
He  had  emancipated  a  great  number  of  slaves 
or  Helots,  and  had  made  a  new  distribution  of 
land  in  their  favour.  But  it  was  not  on  their 
support  that  he  chiefly  relied*  He  had  collect- 
ed a  body  of  mercenaries  from  the  vilest  refuse 
of  society.  The  worst  criminals,  the  most  des- 
perate outlaws,  found  an  asylum  at  Sparta,  a 
bountiful  patron,  and  a  gracious  master  in 
Nabis,  and  were  preferred  as  his  guards  and 
the  ministers  of  his  will.t  The  citizens  most 
eminent  for  birth  and  wealth  were  either  put  to 
death  or  driven  into  exile,  and  their  wives  and 
fortunes  transferred  to  the  tyrant^s  favourites. 
They  were  not  safe  even  in  exile,  but  were 
ofXen  murdered  by  his  emissaries,  even  in  the 
cities  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Those 
who  remained  at  Sparta  were  subject  to  inces- 
sant exactions  and  to  exquisite  tortures,  if  they 
were  suspected  of  possessing  more  than  they 
disclosed,  or  refused  to  comply  with  his  de« 
mands.t  He  seems  to  have  valued  power 
chiefly  as  an  instrument  for  amassing  wealth, 
and  he  turned  Sparta  into  a  nest  of  pirates  and 
a  den  of  robbers.  He  harboured  the  corsairs 
of  Crete,  and  received  a  share  of  their  iSooty  ; 
and  he  sent  out  gangs  of  villains,  who  roamed 
through  Peloponnesus,  waylaying  and  murder- 
ing travellers,  and  plundering  houses  and  tem- 
ples, and  divided  the  spoils  with  their  master. 
When  he  had  carried  on  this  system  for  two  or 
three  years  he  grew  bolder  from  impunity,  and 
began  to  meditate  greater  enterprises.  A  pre- 
text was  easily  found.  One  of  his  most  valu- 
able horses  had  been  carried  off  by  some  Bceo- 
tians,  who,  being  overtaken  at  Megalopolis,  ap- 
pealed to  the  magistrates,  when  their  pursuers 
would  have  dragged  them  away,  and  were  pro- 
tected from  their  violence.  Nabis,  under  colour 
of  retaliation,  made  inroads  into  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis,  whicb,  however,  did  not  immedi- 
ately provoke  hostilities  on  the  side  of  the 
Achaeans.  He  seems  thus  to  have  been  en- 
X  couraged  to  make  an  attempt  which  no  one 
could  have  foreseen,  as  it  was  directed  against 
an  ally  from  whom  he  had  received  no  provoca- 
tion. He  surprised  Messenc,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  town.  Philopoemon  at  this  time 
filled  no  office,  and  he  could  not  prevail  on  the 
general,  Lysippus,  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Messene,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  irrecov- 
erably lost.  But,  by  his  private  influence,  he 
collected  the  forces  of  Megalopolis  and  led  them 
into  Messcnia,  and  Nabis,  hearing  of  his  ap< 
proach,  evacuated  the  town  by  the  opposite 
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gate,  and  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  Lacooia 
In  his  third  year  of  oflSce,  Philopoemen,  having 
assembled  the  forces  of  the  League  with  great 
secrecy  at  Tegea,t  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
Laconia,  where  he  drew  the  tyrant's  merce- 
naries into  an  ambuscade,  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter,  so  that  Nabis  did  not  ven-» 
ture  beyond  the  frontier  for  the  rest  of  that 
year. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  contest  between  the 
two  great  powers  of  the  West  was  decided  by 
the  battle  of  Zama,  and  the  senate  was  left  at 
leisure  to  turn  its  attention  towards  the  afiairs 
of  Greece.  Philip,  as  might  easily  be  supposed, 
had  watched  the  approach  of  the  crisis  which 
80  closely  affected  his  interests  with  deep  anx- 
iety.    But  his   conduct  during  this  interval 
seems  strangely  at  variance,  not  only  with  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  policy,  but  with  the 
plainest  maxims  of  common  prudence.    He 
knew  that  the  enmity  of  the  Romans  continued 
unabated,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
concQiate  them  unless  by  unqualified  submis- 
sion.   But  this  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
provoke  them  by  demonstrations  of  hostility, 
which  could  neither  hurt  them  nor  benefit  him- 
self.   Yet  this  he  did.    He  sent  a  body  of  4000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Sopater,  a  Mace- 
donian of  the  highest  rank,  being  distantly  con- 
nected with  the  royal  family,  to  join  the  Car- 
thaginian army  in  Africa,  together  with  a  sup- 
ply of  money,!  and  he  seems  not  to  have  ab- 
stained from  petty  aggressions  on  his  neigh- 
bours who  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.    Com- 
plaints on  these  heads  were  brought  against 
him  before  the  senate,  which  sent  three  envoys 
to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  M.  Aurelius,  one 
of  the  three,  stayed  in  Greece,  under  the  pretext 
of  protecting  the  allies  of  the  republic,  and  oflea 
engaged  in  open  combat  with  Philip's  officers. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  suspected,  if  Philip  had 
shown  more  discretion  in  other  respects,  that 
these  quarrels  had,  from  the  first,  been  foment- 
ed by  Roman  intrigues.    After  the  battle  of 
Zama,  when  a  Macedonian  embassy  came  to 
Rome  with  a  reply  to  the  senate's  remon- 
strances, the  senate  declared  its  approbation  of 
the  conduct  of  Aurelius,  and  sternly  rejected 
the  king's  excuses,  with  the  threat:  "He  was 
seeking  war,  and,  if  he  persisted,  he  would  soon 
find  it."    He  had  reason,  indeed,  to  expect  it, 
even  though  he  had  taken  the  utmost  pains  to 
avoid  it,  and  therefore  prudence  required  that 
he  should  employ  the  interval  of  peace  in  the 
most  active  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom.  But  instead  of  this,  he  provoked  new 
enemies,  and  embarked  in  fresh  wars  and  expe- 
ditions, which,  even  if  successful,  would  have 
yielded  but  little  advantage  to  him  in  his  con- 
flict with  Rome,  and  he  formed  plans  of  ag- 
grandizement which  were  merely  visionary,  so 
long  as  the  issue  of  that  conflict  remained  un- 
certain.    The   death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
whose  heir,  Epiphanes,  was  a  child  four  or  five 
years  old,  opened  a  prospect  which  so  inflamed 
the  ambition  of  Philip  and  Anliochus  of  Syria, 
that  they  entered  into  a  compact  to  divide  his 
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dominions  between  them.  It  was  agreed  that 
Antiochus  should  talce  possession  of  Egypt  and 
Cyprus,  and  Philip  of  Cyrene,  and  all  the  con- 

2 nests  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  in  Ionia  and  the 
lyclades,  and  that  they  should  aid  one  another 
tO'effect  these  conquests. 

Philip  seems  to  have  hoped  that,  before  he 
should  have  a  war  with  Rome  on  his  hands,  he 
might  establish  his  ascendency  in  the  ^Egean, 
so  as  to  bar  the  Roman  fleets  from  the  eastern 
coasts  of  his  dominions ;  but  though  perfectly 
reckless  of  honour  and  good  faith  in  the  means 
which  he  chose  to  compass  this  end,  he  appears 
to  have  miscalculated  his  strength,  and  the  tor- 
tuous policy  to  which  he  trusted  for  success 
only  led  him  into  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  avoided.    The  two 
great  maritime  powers  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  design  were  Attalus  and  Rhodes.    Atta- 
hiB  was  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  and  the  breach 
between  the  two  kings  had  been  widened  by 
Philip's  alliance  with  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  who 
bad  married  his  daughter.  The  Rhodians  were 
by  no  means  hostile  to  Philip,  and  had  given 
sufficient  proof  that  they  would  not  willingly 
have  sacrificed  him  to  the  Romans.  But  it  was 
clear  that  they  and  Attalus,  if  either  were  at- 
tacked, would  defend  each  other.    Philip,  how- 
ever, reaolved  to  force  the  Rhodians  into  a  war 
with  him,  while  he  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  on 
their  marine  by  an  act  of  perfidious  aggression. 
He  had  men  in  his  service  who  were  capable 
of  every  crime.   He  placed  a  squadron  of  twenty 
galleys  under  the  command  of  the  Aliolmn, 
Dicaearchus,  with  general  orders  to  levy  contri- 
butions among  the  islands  of  the  ^^gean,  and 
to  treat  all  trading  vessels  as  lawful  prizes,  and 
with  special  instructions  to  aid  the  Cretan  pi- 
rates   against   the   Rhodians,  who  had  teen 
obliged  to  declare  war  on  them  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  commerce.*    The  spirit  in  which 
Dicaearchus  executed  his  commission  may  be 
gathered  from  his  practice  of  erecting  two  altars, 
to  Impiety  and  Lawlessness,  at  the  places  where 
he  anchored.!  Yet  this  was  the  most  open  and 
honourable  part  of  Philip^s  scheme,  and  it  served 
to  cover  a  fonler  device,  which  he  intrusted  to 
another  very  fit  agent,  theTarentine  Heraclides. 
This  man,  who  having  attempted  first  to  sell 
his  native  city  to  the  Romans,  and  then  to  be- 
tray the  Romans  to  Hannibal,  had  been  forced 
to  fly  from  Italy.t  had  been  admitted  by  Philip 
to  a  degree  of  favour  and  confidence  like  that 
which  he  had  formerly  granted  to  Demetrius 
the  Pharian,  and,  by  calumnious  accusations, 
he  had  induced  the  king  to  put  five  of  his  prin- 
cipal councillors  to  death.  ^    Hence  there  were 
some  who  attributed  the  corruption  of  Philip's 
character  to  Heraclides, II  and  with,  perhaps,  as 
roach  reason  as  those  who  referred  it  to  De- 
metrias.   In  each  case  Philip  only  attached  him- 
self to  a  congenial  adviser.    Heraclides  under- 
took to  destroy  the  Rhodian  navy  in  a  way 
worthy  of  his  reputation.    He  renewed  the 
stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  and  pretended  to  seek 
refuge  at  Rhodes  from  Philip's  cruelty.    The 
Rhodians  were  not  blindly  credulous,  but  their 
suspicions  were  lulled  to  rest  by  the  sight 
of  a  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Cretans,  produced  by 
the  fugitive,  in  which  he  undertook  to  make 
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war  on  the  Rhtnlians.  Having  thus  gained 
their  confidence,  Heraclides  only  waited  for  the 
first  windy  night,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  arse- 
nal, and  made  his  escape  in  a  boat.*  The  con- 
flagration did  great  damage  ;  but  it  was  not  by 
a  stroke  of  this  kind  that  a  wise  enemy  would 
have  thought  to  crush  such  a  power  as  Rhodes. 
Yet  the  Rhodians  were  slow  to  declare  war 
against  Philip,  and  they  continued  to  hesitate 
even  aAer  another  signal  specimen  of  his  bad 
faith  and  rapacity.  He  had  reduced  the  towns 
of  Lysiroachia^  Chalcedon,  and  Cius,  though 
they  were  all  in  alliance  with  the  i£tolians, 
and  carried  ofiT  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  Cius 
he  sacked  in  the  presence  of  the  envoys  of  sev- 
eral Greek  cities,  who  had  come  to  intercede 
for  it,  and  the  news  was  brought  to  Rhodes  at 
the  time  when  a  Macedonian  ambassador  was 
haranguing  the  Rhodians  on  his  master's  mag- 
nanimous forbearance  towards  the  conquered 
city  t  He  aflerw^ard  treated  Thasos  in  the 
same  manner,  after  it  had  capitulated  with 
his  general,  Metrodorus.^  The  Rhodians  now 
made  preparations  for  war ;  but  yet  hostilities 
were  begun  almost  without  their  consent  by 
their  brave  admiral,  Theophiliscus,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  first  blow  had  been  struck  that 
they  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  con* 
test,  and  induced  Attalus  to  combine  his  forces 
with  theirs.  Philip  had  taken  Saroos,  and  was 
besieging  Chios,  where  he  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  excite  the  slaves  to  revolt,^  when  the 
fleets  of  the  allies  appeared  in  superior  num- 
bers. He  attempted  to  escape  to  Samos,  but 
was  overtaken  and  defeated,  with  a  great  loss 
both  of  ships  and  men. II  Philip  affected,  in- 
deed, to  claim  the  victory,  because  he  had 
forced  Attains  to  run  his  galley  ashore,  and  to 
leave  it  in  the  enemy's  hands ;  but  he  declined 
a  second  combat  when  it  was  ofl[ered  to  him, 
soon  after,  by  the  combined  fleets.  The  Rhodian 
admiral  died  of  his  wounds  the  next  day,  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  tliis  event  that  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  war  for  some  time  in  Philip's  favour. 
The  allies  parted  their  fleets,  and  the  Rhodians 
were  defeated  off  Lade.  Y  This  victory  enabled 
Philip  to  make  himself  master  of  Samoa  and 
Chios,  and  probably  of  several  other  places  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia,**  and  to  invade  the  domin- 
ions of  Attalus,  where  he  committed  much  use- 
less havoc  on  sacred  buildings  and  works  of  art 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pergarous,  but  through 
the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  by  At- 
talus, found  It  difficult  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  troops,  t**-    He  afterward  again 

*  Polyien.,  t.,  17,  S.    Polyb.,  xiii.,  5. 

t  p.  lyb.,  XT..  S3.  t  Ibid.,  84. 

k  Plttt.,  De  Mttl.  Virt.,  Xtat.  He  tempted  them  with  the 
offer  of  liberty  end  their  masten'  wivps.  According  to 
Plutarch's  author,  the  women  were  roused  to  extrordinary 
exertions ;  bat  none  of  the  slaves  revolted. 

II  Polyb.,  xvi.,  2,9. 

ir  Ibid.,  xvi.,  14,  15.  Liry  (xxxi.,  14)  seems  to  hafie 
adopted  the  account  of  the  Rhodian  authors,  Zeno  and  An- 
tistnencs,  whom  Polybius  censures  for  their  partiality. 

**  Appian,  Mac.,  3. 

ft  Polyb.,  xvi.,  i.  But  this  fragment  sppears  to  be  rai»> 
placed.  That  the  invasion  of  tne  dominions  of  Attains  was 
subseriuent  to  the  battles  of  Chios  and  Lade,  may  be  infer- 
red not  only  from  Appian,  and  from  the  remark  of  Polybtua, 
xvi.,  9,  that  it  was  the  Rhodian  admiral  Theophiliscus  who, 
hv  his  example,  induced  Attains  to  begin  hoeiilities  againvt 
ifhilip  (Schom,  p.  SSI,  n.  5),  but  perhaps  still  more  deci- 
sively from  Philip's  plea  (Polyb..  xvii.,  6}  that  Attalus  aid 
the  Rhodians  were  confessedly  the  aggressors  in  the  battle 
of  Chios:  O^  y^P  hl^tii  ^ArrtiXif  vp&rtpoi  koI  'foilotf  rat 
Xi^t  hrsBdXofttVi  iUnt  i^  ^ftiv  bfioXoyovuhui :  langiiBft 
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moved  southward,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of 
the  Rhodians  on  the  main  land,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  several  towns,  but  when  he 
would  have  returned  to  Europe,  found  himself 
blockaded  by  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  who 
had  again  united  their  armaments,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  winter  in  Caria,  much  straitened 
for  provisions,  and  in  great  anxiety  about  the 
safety  of  his  own  dominions.*  He  extricated 
himself,  however,  from  this  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, early  in  the  next  spring  (B.C.  200),  by  a 
stratagem.  He  sent  an  Egyptian  to  the  ene- 
my, who,  pretending  to  have  deserted,  informed 
them  that  Philip  was  preparing  to  engage  the 
next  day.  The  report  was  conHrmed  by  an  un- 
usual number  of  fires  which  were  lighted  in  the 
Macedonian  camp  during  the  night.  The  block- 
ading sqaadron  was  recalled  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  the  battle,  and  in  the  morning  Philip 
was  far  out  at  sea,t  and,  though  pursued  by  At- 
talus and  the  Rhodians,  arrived  safely  in  Mace- 
donia, t 

It  was  high  time,  for  Rome  had  already  de- 
clared war  against  him.  The  senate  had  dis- 
closed its  intentions  or  disposition,  even  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Carthage,  and 
needed  no  fresh  motive  to  stimulate  the  spirit 
of  conquest  and  domination  in  the  whole  body, 
or  the  eagerness  of  its  leading  members  for 
new  provinces  and  triumphs,  of  which  they 
saw  a  boundless  prospect  opening  in  the  rich 
unwarlike  East.  Pretexts,  too,  sufficient  for 
its  purpose,  had  been  furnished  through  Philip's 
imprudence  before  the  battle  of  Zama.  Yet  it 
was  glad  to  find  more  of  these,  and  to  receive 
fresh  complaints  against  htm  from  its  allies,  for 
the  Roman  people,  which  was  ultimately  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  war  or  peace,  had  not  alto- 
gether the  same  interests  with  the  men  who 
commanded  its  armies,  governed  its  provinces, 
and  conducted  its  negotiations  :  it  was  just  at 
this  time  weary  of  war,  and  longed  for  an  in- 
terval of  repose.  The  senate,  therefore,  gave 
willing  audience  to  the  envoys  of  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodians,  when  they  came  to  report  Phil- 
ip's aggressions;  and,  though  it  rejected  the 
petition  of  the  .£tolians,  who  solicited  a  re- 
newal of  their  alliance,  it  carefully  treasured 
Hp  their  complaints  against  Philip.^  Another 
ground  of  quarrel  still  more  acceptable  was 

which  he  could  not  have  uaod  if  he  had  made  such  an  at- 
tack apoQ  AtUlas  before  the  sea-fight.  Hn  had  urg^ed  the 
same  plea  to  M.  jEmilius:  ab  Attalo  et  Rhodiia  altro  ae 
bello  lacessitam  (Liv.,  xxxi.,  18),  and  Emilias  virtaally 
admttv  the  fact.  Compare,  however.  Polyb.,  xri.,  34.  The 
Vatican  Frag-ment  of  Poljbiua  (p.  409),  on  ftcra  t6  ovvrt- 
Xu^vai  Tnv  vcfitrfftfAdiriv  vanuaxlav  Ka\  nvs  fiiv  'Po^i'ouj 
tKirwi^ov  Ytviauai,  rdv  i'  'ArraAov  firjShu  avfiuqtaxnK'fvat 
CCcd.  ovftniuvxivai)*  leems  to  intiroate  that  tne  battio  of 
Xftde  preceded  that  of  Chios,  aad  Lucht  adopta  this  conclu- 
lion.  Bat  it  is  diflScuK  to  cuncKive  that  the  Rhodians  could 
he  said  iiciit^iiv  ftvhBat  before  the  battle  ef  Chios  ;  whereas 
what  is  said  of  Attains  may  be  explained,  as  in  the  text,  of 
Us  subsequent  oo-np«ration  with  the  Rhodians.  Lucht 
also  supp<iees  the  iuvasiun  of  Pergamns  to  have  preceded 
the  battle  of  Chios.  *  Polyb  ,  xvi.,  24. 

t  Polyuen.,  iv.,  17,  2.  t  LiY.,  xxxi.,  14. 

^  Appian,  Mac,  3.  Li  v.,  xxxi.,  I,  29.  Schorn  (225,  n. 
2)  supijoses  Livy  to  have  been  in  error  when,  in  the  first 
of  these  passages,  he  says  that  the  Romans  renewed  the 
war  with  Macedonia  in  part  on  account  of  the  .£iolians. 
Livy,  however,  only  says  that  the  Romans  were  infenti 
Phtlippo,  ob  infidam  adversus  JEtolos  aliotque  regionis  eju»- 
iwi  toeioa  pacem  :  and  tf»o  embassy  of  the  iEtouaus  proves 
Uiat  thoy  had  some  complaints  against  him.  The  only  dif- 
flcolty  IS  to  reconcile  the  conduct  o(  the  parties  on  this  oc- 
ttsion  with  that  which  we  find  related  Liv.,  xxxi.,  15  (gnu- 
oentes  utcumqae  compositacum  Philippo  pace),  and  29-02. 


supplied  by  the  Athenians,  and  they  oir&ed  th« 
unhappy  distinction  of  suggesting  the  immedi- 
ate occasion  of  the  war.  Two  young  Acaroa- 
nians,  who,  through  ignorance  of  the  sacred 
observances,  had  entered  the  temple  at  Eleasis 
during  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  had 
been  discovered,  and  though  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  innocence  of  their  error,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  priests.  Their  countrymen  were 
indignant  at  this  cruelty,  and  prevailed  on  Phil- 
ip to  furnish  them  with  a  body  of  Macedonian 
troops,  with  which  they  overran  Attica,  and  re- 
turned laden  with  spoil.*  Henceforth  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  it  seems,  had  steadily  resisted  all 
Philip's  overtures,!  were  incessantly  harassed 
by  Macedonian  privateers  from  Ghalcis  and  by 
inroads  from  Corinth,  and  they  were  threaten- 
ed with  another  invasion,  against  which  they 
sought  protection  at  Rome,  where  their  envoys 
received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  their  conr- 
ageous  fidelity.  But  the  views  of  the  Roman 
government  were,  perhaps,  most  effectually  for- 
warded by  the  accounts  received  from  M.  Aure* 
lius  of  Philip*8  military  and  naaai  preparations* 
and  of  his  movements  in  the  JSgean.  The  de- 
spatch described  Philip  as  a  second  PyrrhoSy 
equally  ambitious,  and  much  more  formidable, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  forestalling  his  de- 
signs upon  Italy  by  the  invasion  of  Macedonia. 
This  was  a  comparison  which  might  work  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  comitia ;  and  it  proved  very 
useful  to  the  senate ;  for  when  the  war  with 
Philip  was  proposed  by  the  consul,  P.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  to  whose  lot  the  province  of  Macedonia 
had  fallen,  it  was,  at  fint,  rejected  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  centuries,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  consul,  in  a  second  comitia,  insisting  on  the 
example  of  Pyrrhos,  argued  that  the  only  ques- 
tion led  was,  whether  the  war  should  be  waged 
in  Macedonia  or  in  Italy,  that  the  people,  una- 
ble to  detect  the  foUacy,  gave  a  reluctant  as- 
sent. 

Attalus  and  the  Rhodian  admiral,  when  they 
followed  Philip  to  Europe,  made  first  for  JEgt- 
na,  and  as  they  happened  to  arrive  there  at  the 
time  when  three  Roman  envoys,  who  were  on 
their  way  to  Alexandria,  were  staying  at  Ath- 
ens, Attalus  crossed  over  to  Piraeus,  and  was 
received  by  the  Athenians  with  extravagant 
adulation :  a  new  tribe  was  created  to  bear  hia 
name,  and  the  Athenian  franchise  or  isopolity 
was  conferred  on  the  Rhodian  people.  Attalus 
declined  presenting  himself  before  the  assein* 
biy  on  the  plea  of  modesty ;  but  addressed  a  lei* 
ter  to  the  people,  in  which  he  recounted  the 
benefits  he  had  bestowed  on  them,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  declare  war  against  Philip.  It  was 
not  yet  known  that  Rome  had  declared  war ; 
and  the  Roman  envoys  sent  a  message  to  PhiU 
ip's  general,  Nicanor,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  Attica,  and  had  advanced  near  to  the  city 
gates,  bidding  him  inform  his  master  that,  if  he 
would  have  peace  with  Rome,  he  must  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  the  Greeks,  and  must 
make  such  compensation  to  Attalus  as  should 
bo  awarded  by  an  impartial  tribunal.  This 
message  had  induced  Nicanor  to  withdraw  his 
troops.}  Yet  the  Athenians,  with  at  least  the  ta» 
cit  sanction  of  the  Roman  envoys,  declared  war 

*  LiYy,  xxxi.,  14.  f  Ibid.,  5. 

t  He  was  distingnished  by  the  ting  alar  addition  of  Uw 
Elephant.    Polyb.,  xviii.,  72,  S. 
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against  Philip.  Bnt  the  allies,  who  instigated 
them  to  this  step,  neither  set  them  an  example 
of  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  nor  pro- 
rided  for  their  security.  The  Rhodians  sailed 
away  to  Rhodes,  only  compelling  the  islands 
which  lay  on  their  passage,  all  but  Andros,  Pa- 
ros,  and  Cythnos,  to  sulmiit  to  them.  Attalus 
lingered  long  in  uixet  inaction  at  iEgina,  wait- 
ing the  result  of  an  embassy  which  he  had  sent 
to  the  iGtoIians,  bnt  which  could  not  rouse 
them  to  take  np  arms.  In  the  mean  while, 
Philip  was  left  at  liberty  to  strengthen  himself 
by  new  conquests.  On  his  return  to  Macedo- 
nia, he  had  sent  Philocles,  with  a  small  force, 
to  ravage  Attica,  while  he  conducted  an  expe- 
dition in  person  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and,  after  having  gained  several  maritime  towns 
hitherto  occupied  by  Ptolemy's  garrisons  in  that 
region,  laid  siege  to  Abydos.  The  Abydenes, 
though  the3«received  scarcely  any  succour  from 
Attalus  or  the  Rhodians,  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance.* Yet  they  would  at  length  have  capitula- 
ted, but  Philip  reauired  them  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Befng  thus  driven  to  despair,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  destruction ;  and  the 
conqueror,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  city, 
ound  hardly  a  living  person  in  it  besides  the 
women  and  children.  During  the  siege,  M. 
iGmilios,  one  of  the  three  envoys  who  were 
proceeding  to  Alexandria,  was  deputed  by  his 
colleagues  to  repair  to  Philip's  camp,  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  in  a  tone  to  w^hich  the 
king's  ear  was  not  yet  accustomed,  repeating 
the  demands  which  had  been  before  conveyed 
to  him  through  Nicanor,  with  an  addition  in  fa- 
vour of  Ptolemy  and  the  Rhodians.  Philip  re- 
torted with  a  sarcastic  defiance,  which  he  had 
no  reason  to  regret,  as,  on  his  retuM  to  Mace- 
donia, he  learned  that  the  Roman  consul  had 
already  landed  in  Epirus.  It  was  late  in  the 
summer  when  Galba  arrived,  and,  having  taken 
up  his  own*  quarters  at  Apollonia,  he  sent  a 
squadron  detached  from  the  fleet  which  was 
stationed,  under  L.  Apustius,  at  Corcyra,  under 
the  comittand  of  C.  Claudius  Centho,  for  the 
protection  of  Attica.  Claudius  not  only  chased 
the  enem5'8  privateers  from  the  Attic  coast, 
but,  sailing  by  night  op  the  Euripus,  surprised 
Chalcis,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  garrison 
and  the  inhabitants,  set  fbe  to  the  magazines 
and  armory,  broke  open  the  prison,  threw  down 
the  king's  statues,  and  carried  off  a  rich  booty. 
His  force  was  not  sufficient  to  retain  possession 
of  the  place,  unless  he  had  withdrawn  that 
which  was  needed  for  the  defence  of  Attica. 
Yet  the  abandonment  of  Chalcis  did  not  enable 
him  to  secure  Attica ;  and  the  evils  which  he 
drew  upon  it  were  greater  than  any  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  preserved  it. 

Philip  was  at  Demetrias  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  which  befell  Chalcis ; 
and  he  immediately  set  out  with  AOOO  foot  and 
300  horse,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  Ro- 
mans there.  But  as,  notwithstanding  the  ra- 
pidity of  bis  march,  be  found  nothing  but  the 
smoking  ruins,  his  next  thought  was  to  retaliate 
by  a  like  blow ;  and,  leaving  a  few  <ji  his  men 
to  bury  the  dead,  he  continued  his  march  with 
equal  speed  towards  Athens.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  if  the  move- 
ment  of  his  column  Jiad  not  been  descried  by  a 

♦  Pdyb.,  xri.t  87. 
Vol.  II.—K  k  k 


sentinel  from  a  watch-tower,  who  ran  forward 
and  roused  the  city  from'  its  midnight  slumbers. 
Philip  came  up  a  few  hours  later,  yet  before 
daybreak ;  and  perceiving  lights  and  other  signs 
that  his  approach  had  l^en  discovered,  halted 
to  let  his  troops  take  breath,  purposing  still  to 
try  the  event  of  an  open  assanH.  But  when^he 
advanced  along  the  broad  causeway  which  led 
fh>m  the  city  to  the  Academy,  the  gate  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  Athenians,  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries  and  some  Pergamenian  auxiliaries, 
came  forth  in  battle  array.  Philip,  however, 
charging  them  with  great  fury  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry,  soon  forced  them  to  take  sheltei 
behind  their  walls.  He  then  encamped  in  the 
outskirts,  and  proceeded  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  the  Athenians,  as  he  had  indulged  it  at  Ther« 
mus  and  Pergamus.  He  destroyed  or  defaced 
all  the  monuments  of  religion  and  of  art,  all  the 
sacred  and  pleasant  places  which  adorned  the 
suburbs.  The  Academy,  the  Lyceum,  and  Cy* 
nosai^es,  with  their  temples,  schools,  groves, 
and  gardens,  were  all  wasted  with  fire.  Not 
even  the  sepulchres  were  spared.  The  next 
day,  finding  that  the  garrison  had  been  re-en* 
forced  with  fresh  troops  from  iGgina,  and  by  the 
Romans  from  Pireus,  he  moved  his  camp  a 
few  miles  farther  off;  and,  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  surprise  Eleusis,  proceeded  to 
Corinth,  and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at 
Argos  in  an  assembly  of  the  Acheans,  which 
had  been  convoked  to  deliberate  on  means  of 
defence  against  Nabis. 

Philopoemen  had  been  succeeded  in  his  ofiice 
by  Cydiades,  a  man  not  only  of  very  inferior  abil- 
ities, but  of  very  different  views,  being  regard- 
ed as  a  devoted  partisan  of  Philip.  It  was  «^ 
parently  on  this  account,  and  not  through  im- 
patience of  a  private  station,  or  for  want  of 
sufficient  occupation  at  home,  that  Philopcemen, 
at  the  request  of  the  Gortynians,  made  another 
voyage  to  Crete,  and  undertook  the  conunand 
of  their  forces.*  His  absence  encouraged  Na* 
bis  to  renew  his  aggressions  on  MegSopolis, 
which  he  reduced  to  such  distress  by  his  in- 
cessant inroads,  that  the  inhabitants  were  fain 
to  BOW  the  open  spaces  within  the  walls  to 
ward  off  famine.  The  Achaean  army  had  been 
disbanded,  and  it  was  necessary,  before  sno* 
cour  cduld  be  sent  to  Megalopolis,  to  fix  the 
contingents  of  the  several  cities.  Philip  offered 
to  take  the  whole  charge  on  himself,  and  not 
only  to  drive  the  enemy  back  into  hie  own  ter- 
ritory, but  to  carry  the  war  into  Laconia.  Thia 
proposal  was  received  with  great  applause; 
but  the  gratitude  of  the  assembly  was  cooled 
when  Philip  added,  that  he  should  expect  the 
Acheans,  while  he  protected  them  against  Na- 
bis, to  serve  in  the  garrisons  at  Corhith  and  in 
Eubcea.  It  seemed  clear  that  his  object  was 
to  employ  the  Achean  forces  so  as  to  have 
them  completely  in  his  power,  and  to  involve 
the  League  in  his  contest  with  Rome.f  Bat 
even  his  friends  seem  not  to  have  been  willing 
to  go  this  length  in  his  cause.  An  Achaean 
embassy  had  teen  sent  earlier  in  the  year,  to 
Rhodes,  to  offer  its  mediation  between  him 
and  the  Rhodians,  who,  however,  were  forbid- 
den to  accept  it  by  the  Roman  envoy8.t  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  effort  that  his  Ache- 


•  Plut,  PhiL,  18. 
t  Polyb.,  xvi.,  85. 


t  Liv.,  zzzi.,  15. 
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bh  partisans  could  venture  on  in  his  favour ; 
C}  ^ades  thought  it  safest  not  to  provoke  a 
dia  3us3ion»  but  alleging  that  he  had  no  power 
to  propose  any  other  question  than  that  which 
they  were  met  to  consider,  after  a  decree  had 
been  passed  for  the  levy  of  troops  against  Na- 
bis,  dismissed  the  assembly.  Philip,  having 
only  collected  a  few  volunteers  in  Peloponne- 
sus, returned  into  Attica.  There  he  was  joined 
by  Philocles,  who  had,  it  seems,  taken  up  his 
headqjuarters  in  Eubcea.  But  after  some  fruit- 
less attempts  on  Eleusis,  the  Piraeus,  and  Ath- 
ens itself,  they  affain  divided  their  fbrces,  and 
carried  the  same  kind  of  devastation  which  had 
been  recently  exercised  within  sight  of  the  city, 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Atti- 
ca, levelling  and  burning  all  the  rural  sanctua- 
ries, the  temples  of  the  demes,  which,  though 
less  sumptuously  adorned  than  those  of  the 
capital,  were  mostly  of  stiU  more  venerable 
antiquity,  having  been  founded  before  Athens 
had  become  the  centre  of  the  united  state,  and 
enriched  with  many  precious  works  of  art.* 
When  no  more  subjects  could  be  found  for  his 
barbarous  rage  to  work  upon,  Philip  returned 
to  Macedonia. 

In  the  mean  while  Galba,  still  remaining  him- 
self near  the  coast,  had  sent  Apustius  with  a 
part  of  his  fences  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Apsus,  and  the  lieutenant  had  taken  several 
towns,  ravaged  the  Macedonian  border,  and 
defeated  a  body  of  Macedonian  troops,  and 
had  returned,  laden  with  booty,  to  the  consul's 
camp.  The  success  of  this  expedition  encour- 
aged the  Dardanian  and  lUyrian  princes,  and 
the  Athamanian  Amynander,  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices. Galba  sent  Apustius  back  to  the  fleet  at 
Corcyra,  with  orders  to  join  Attains  at  iEgina. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  delayed  opening  the 
campaign  in  person  until  he  had  made  an  at- 
tempt to  engage  the  JCtolians  on  his  side.  The 
senate  was  no  longer  averse  to  receive  them 
into  sdliance,  and  Amynander  was  directed  to 
exert  his  influence  to  animate  them  against 
Philip.  But  the  ^tolian  assembly,  which  was 
held  soon  after  to  debate  the  question  of  war 
or  peace,  and  was  attended  by  Macedonian, 
Roman,  and  Athenian  envoys,  came  to  no  de- 
cision, a  result  which  seems  quite  intelligible, 
when  we  consider  how  little  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents had  done  to  earn  the  confidehce  of 
the  .^tolians,  without  the  cause  reported  by 
Livy,  that  Damocritus,  the  presiding  magis- 
trate, had  been  corrupted  by  Macedonian  gold. 
The  neutrality  of  the  ^Etolians,  however,  was, 
at  this  juncture,  of  great  moment  to  Philip, 
Who  had  to  expect  an  attack,  which  would  try 
his  strength  to  the  utmost,  from  the  Roman 
army  and  their  Illyrian  allies,  on  the  landside, 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  with  Attains  and  the 
Rhodians,  threatened  his  eastern  coast.  He 
intrusted  the  armament  which  he  had  collected 
at  Demetrias,  and  the  defence  of  the  maritime 
region,  to  Heraclides  ;  sent  a  body  of  troops, 
nominally  under  the  conmiand  of  his  son  Per- 
seus, a  boy  of  twelve,  but  with  a  council  of  offi- 
cers at  his  side,  to  occupy  the  passes  through 
which  the  Dardanians  were  used  to  penetrate 
into  Macedonia,  and  then  devoted  his  whole  at- 

*  Lit.,  xxzi..  90.  Aristidea  laye  of  them,  under  the  An- 
lonines,  that  ihero  were  Boaie  Aaitupdrtpov  t2v  iXXaxou 
«tfX<ttf»  KortcKwaviuvoi  (Panathen.,  U  i.,  p.  305,  Diadoif.). 


tention  to  preparations  for  resistance  to  the  Ro- 
man invasion.  While  he  was  still  assembling 
his  forces,  Galba  had  taken  the  field.  He  had 
taken  a  circuitous  route,  perhaps  with  the  view 
of  efiecting  a  junction  with  the  Dardanians, 
which  brought  him  into  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  basin  of  the  AxiOB,  where  Philip  first  feQ 
in  with  him.  Philip,  however,  declined  a  bat- 
tle, but  thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  the 
division  under  Perseus,  and  thus  to  open  the 
passes  to  the  Dardanians.  The  consul,  though 
superior  in  the  field,  did  not  venture  to  push 
forward  towards  the  eastern  coast  of  Macedo- 
nia, but  overran  the  central  higldands,  where 
he  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  his  troops,  and  he  finally  returned  to 
his  winter-quarters  at  ApoUonia,  without  any 
much  more  important  advantage  than  the  con- 
quest of  a  few  towns.  Still,  he  had  been  uni- 
formly successful,  and  had  worste4  the  enemy 
in  two  or  three  engagements  of  cavalry  ;  the 
Dardanians,  too,  with  the  lUyrians  under  Plen- 
ratus,  had  taken  the  opportunity  to  invade 
Macedonia;  and,  as  Attains  and  the  Roman 
fleet  were  at  the  same  time  threatening  En- 
b<£a,  Philip's  situation  seemed  less  hopeful 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  This 
aspect  of  his  stairs  put  an  end  to  the  hesita- 
tion of  the  .£tolians;  and  Damocritus  him- 
self now  strongly  urged  them  to  join  the  victo- 
rious side,  and  to  press  upon  their  falling  ally. 
They  forthwith  declared  war  against  Philip, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Amynander,  invaded 
Thessaly,  where  they  stormed  and  sacked 
some  towns,  and,  against  Amynander*s  ad- 
vice, spread  over  the  level  country  in  quest  of 
booty,  as  if  perfectly  secure  from  attack.  Yet 
an  enemy ^as  close  at  hand.  Galba's  retreat 
had  induced  the  Dardanians  to  betake  them- 
selves homeward,  and  Philip,  having  sent  a 
body  of  light  infantry  and  cavalry  under  Athe- 
nagoras  to  harass  their  rear,  hastened  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  surprised  the  iEtolians,  as 
they  were  encamped  in  the  plain  near  the  town 
of  Pharcadon.  Amynander  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  intrenching  himself  on  rising  groond. 
He  was  thus  enabled  to  aflTord  a  refuge  to  his 
allies,  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
camp ;  and  when  they  fled,  panic  stru^,  the 
next  night,  he  guided  them  over  the  mount- 
ains, so  as  to  elude  the  enemy's  pursuit,  into 
iEtolia.  Athenagoras  likewise  executed  his 
commission  successfully,  though  the  good  or- 
der in  which  the  Dardanians  conducted  their 
retreat  secured  them  from  much  loss.  Soon 
afterward  the  number  of  Philip's  enemies  was 
reduced  by  a  cause  in  which  he  had  no  share, 
but  which  produced  the  eflTect  of  a  diversion  in 
his  favour.  Scopas  returned  from  Alexandria 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  an  unlimited 
commission  to  levy  troops  in  iEtoIia  for  the 
king  of  Egypt.  He  raised  6000  men,  horse 
and  foot,  and  would  have  carried  away  more, 
if  he  had  not  been  checked  by  the  remonstran- 
ces of  Damocritus,  who,  either  from  patriotic 
anxiety,  or  because  Scopas  had  not  bribed  him, 
interposed  ids  warnings  and  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  country  from  being  drained  of  all  its 
citizens  of  military  age. 

Apustius,  with  the  fleet,  joined  Attains  at 
Cape  Scylleum  on  the  c<^t  of  A.'golis,  and 
they  then  sailed  together  into  Pirceus     The 
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Athenians,  now  released  from  all  fear  of  Philip, 
gave  vent  to  their  anger  in  a  decree,  by  which 
they  condemned  him  to  perpetual  ignominy  and 
execration,  while  they  heaped  honours  no  less 
extravagant  on  their  protectors.  The  course 
of  the  combined  fleets,  which  were  re-enforced 
with  twenty  Illyrian  boats,  and  subsequently 
by  a  Rhodian  squadron  of  twenty  galleys,  as 
they  proceeded  northward,  was  checkered  with 
successes  and  reverses.  They  conquered  An- 
dros,  and  made  descents  on  Euboea,  but  failed 
in  an  attempt  on  Cythnus,  and  were  repulsed, 
with  considerable  loss,  from  Cassandrea.  Acan- 
thus, which  they  stormed  and  sacked,  was  the 
extreme  point  which  they  reached.  They  then 
returned,  heavily  laden  with  booty,  to  Eubcea, 
and  after  a  conference  with  an  iEtolian  em- 
bassy at  Heraclea,  from  which  Attains  and  the 
iEtolians  departed  in  mutual  displeasure,  laid 
siege  to  Oreus,  which  yielded  after  an  obstinate 
resistance.  This  was  their  last,  as  their  most 
important  -conquest.  Here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  town  was  given  up  to  Attains,  the 
spoil  and  captives  to  the  Romans.  As  by  this 
time  the  autunmal  equinox  was  approaching, 
Apustius  returned  by  Malea  to  Corcyra^,  and 
Attains,  after  having  celebrated  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  passed  over  to  Asia,  and  the  Rhodi- 
ans  to  their  island. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  at  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  Macedonia  had  fallen 
to  the  consul  P.  Villius  Ti^ipulus.  It  was  late 
in  the  autumn  when  he  arrived,  and  before  he 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  winter  at  Corcyra, 
he  was  occupied  with  the  suppression  of  a  dan- 
gerous mutiny  which  had  broken  out  in  the  ar- 
my. It  had  been  fer  some  time  gathering  to  a 
head,  and  had  perhaps  contributed,  in  some 
degree,  to  retard  the  progress  of  his  predeces- 
sor. About  2000  of  his  troops,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Zama,  had  been  transported  to  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Macedonia  as  volunteers,  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  embarked  against 
their  will,  and  tumultuously  demanded  their 
discharge.  The  consul  appeased  the  disturb- 
ance by  a  promise  that,  if  they  returned  to  their 
duty,  he  would  lay  their  case  before  the  senate. 
Philip,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  had  un^ 
dertaken  the  siege  of  Thaumaci,  a  town  strong- 
ly situated  near  the  defiles  of  Mount  Othrys ; 
but  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  vigor- 
ous sallies  of  a  body  of  iEtolians  who  threw 
themselves  into  the  place.  During  the  winter 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Acheans  to  receive 
their  yearly  oath  of  fidelity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  conciliate  them  by  a  fresh  promise  of 
the  cession  of  Thphylia  and  Hersea,  to  which 
he  now  added  Orchomenus.*  He  also  thought 
it  expedient  to  sacrifice  his  profligate  minis- 
ter, Heraclides,  to  the  public  indignation,  and 
threw  him  into  prison,  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
his  subjects.!  In  the  mean  while  he  carried 
on  his  military  preparations  with  unremitting 
activity,  keeping  his  troops  in  constant  exer- 
cise during  the  winter ;  and  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  sent  Athenagoras  with  the  light 
infantry  into  Chaonia,  to  occupy  the  defiles  near 
Antigonea.  He  himself  followed  a  few  days 
after  with  the  main  body,  and,  having  carefully 
inspected  the  features  of  the  counti^r,  resolv- 

*  See  mfe,  p.  439. 
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ed  to  fortify  a  position  on  the  River  Aons,  where 
it  flows  between  two  high  hills,  iEropus  and 
Asnaus,  leaving  only  room  for  a  narrow  road 
on  one  bank.  He  had  not  been  long  encamped 
here  before  Villius  came  over  from  Corcyra, 
and  was  guided  to  the  pass  by  Charops,  an 
Epirot  of  great  influence,  who,  almost  alone 
among  his  countrymen,  had  declared  himself  a 
partisan  of  the  Romans.*  Having  viewed  the 
enemy's  position,  he  held  a  council  of  war  on 
the  question,  whether  he  should  attempt  to 
force  his  way  through  the  defile,  or  should 
take  the  more  circuitous  route  by  which  his 
predecessor  had  invaded  Macedonia  the  year 
before.  The  deliberation  occutiied  severd 
days ;  and  he  was  still  in  perplexity,  when  he 
received  advice  that  the  consul  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Macedo- 
nia had  been  assigned,  had  already  crossed 
over  to  Corcyra. 

Flamininus  had  mounted,  by  one  step,  from 
the  edileship  to  the  consulship,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  of  two  tribunes  against  a  nov- 
elty which  they  regarded  both  as  dangerous 
and  illegal.  He  haid  not  yet  completed  his 
thirtieth  year,  and  had  performed  no  very  im- 
portant services,  either  military  or  civil ;  though 
in  the  government  of  Tarentum,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  two  colonies,  he  had  displayed  talents 
for  business  which  might  prove  that  he  was 
qualified  for  higher  ofiices.  It  must  have  been 
chiefly  to  his  manner^  and  address  that  he 
owed  his  extraordinary  elevation.  He  was  a 
Roman  of  the  new  school,  which  studied  to 
soften  the  homely  roughness  of  the  old  Italian 
character,  and  to  adapt  the  forms  of  Roman  so- 
ciety to  the  altered  relations  of  the  state.  He 
was  conversant  with  the  Greek  language,  now 
an  indispensable  instrument  for  a  Roman  states- 
man, who  looked  beyond  the  narrow  field  ot 
the  old  Italian  politics  into  the  new  sphere  of 
war  and  negotiation  now  opened  for  the  Roman 
arms  and  diplomacy  among  the  nations  and 
princes  of  the  East,  and  who  was  ambitious  of 
conducting  the  afihirs  of  the  commonwealth  in 
these  regions.  A  happier  lot  for  Rome  had 
rarely  fallen  than  that  by  which  the  Macedoni 
an  war  was  committed  to  Flamininus.  It  was 
a  work  which  required  such  a  man,  and  which 
probably  would  never  have  prospered  in  the 
hands  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  carried  on. 
Much  was  felt  to  be  wanting  for  the  fulfilm^it 
of  the  omen  which  Galba  had  reported  to  the 
senate ;  that  a  laurel  had  sprung  up  in  the  stem 
of  one  of  his  galleys,  t  The  contest  with  Phil- 
ip, which  had  now  occupied  two  successive 
consuls,  had  scarcely  been  brought  a  step  near- 
er a  decision,  and  was  even  beginning  to  as- 
sume a  more  threatening  aspect ;  for  an  em- 
bassy had  come  from  Attelus  to  announce  that 
his  dominions  had  been  invaded  by  Antiochus, 
and  to  request  the  senate  either  to  send  a  force 
sufficient  to  protect  him,  or  to  permit  him  to 
employ  tus  own  fleet  and  troops  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom.  The  senate  did  not  choose  to 
provoke  Antiochus  at  such  a  juncture.  It  de- 
clined to  send  succour  to  Attalus,  against  a 
prince  who  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  but  left  him  at  liberty  to  use  his 
own  forces  as  he  thought  fit,  and  promised  to 

*  Polyb.,  zzvii.,  13.    Lit.,  zzzii.,  0, 11  (Chmropo  princi- 
pe  i^irotttrom),  14.  t  Ut.,  zizii.,  I. 
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intercede  with  Antiochus  in  his  behalf.     A 
re-enforcement  of  8000  foot  and  800  horse 
was  decreed  for  the  army  of  Macedonia,  and 
Flamininna  selected  them  among  the  veterans 
who  had  served  in  Spain  or  Africa.    He  also 
prevailed  on  the  senate  to  appoint  his  brother 
Lucias  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.    Instead 
of  staying  at  Rome,  like  his  predecessors,  to 
enjoy  the  civil  honours  of  his  office,  until  the 
season  for  warfare  was  spent,  he  embarked  as 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  preparations,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Corcyra,  immediately  crossed 
over  with  a  single  galley  to  Epirus,  and  hast- 
^ed  forward  to  the  camp  on  the  Aous,  where 
he  dismissed  Villius,  and,  while  he  waited  for 
tiie  rest  of  his  troops,  deliberated  with  his  coun- 
cil on  the  plan  of  his  future  operations.    If  he 
took  the  safer  and  more  circuitous  route,  it 
was  probable  that  another  summer  would  be 
wasted  in  marches  and  countermarches,  in 
reaping  the  harvest  of  the  highland  valleys, 
and  in  trifling  engagements.     He  therefore  de- 
termined on  the  more  arduous  and  dangerous 
attempt,  which  promised  the  greatest  advan- 
tages in  case  of  success,   and  bent  all  his 
thoughts  towards  forcing  the  enemy's  position. 
But  to  see  what  was  most  de8ircU>le  was 
much  easier  than  to  find  means  of  accomplish- 
ing it.    He  remained  forty  days  in  presence  of 
the  enemy  without  any  decisive  movement. 
Philip  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  put  an 
end  to  the  war  by  negotiation ;  and,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Epirot  magistrates,  an 
interview  took  place  between  him  and  the  con- 
sul on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  point  where 
it  was  so  narrow  that  they  could  hear  one  an- 
other from  the  opposite  sides.    The  substance 
of  the  consults  demands  was,  that  he  should 
withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the  Greek  towns, 
and  make  restitution  or  reparation  for  his  ag- 
gressions.   And  Philip  professed  himself  not 
unwilling  to  resign  his  own  conquests.     But 
when  they  proceeded  to  details,  and  Flamininus 
began  with  a  demand  of  liberty  for  the  Thes- 
salians,  Pfiilip  indignantly  broke  oflTthe  confer- 
fence,  exclaiming,  **  What  harder  terms  would 
you  impose  ff  I  were  conquered  1"    The  next 
day  the  Romans  made  a  vigorous  assault  on 
the  enemy,  but  gained  no  ground;  and  they 
must  prolKtbly  have  abandoned  the  attempt  if 
a  herdsman,  sent  by  Charops,  had  not  oflferod 
to  show  a  path  by  which  they  might  reach  the 
summit  of  the  defile  in  the  rear  of  the  Macedo- 
nians.   Flamininus  sent  a  tribune,'  with  4000 
men,  to  follow  the  shepherd's  guidance,  with 
the  requisite  precautions  against  treachery,  and 
with  instructions  to  signify  their  arrival  on  the 
heights  by  a  bonfire,  and  on  a  preconcerted 
signal  to  fall  upon  the  enemy.    The  detach- 
ment, marching  only  by  night,  and  reposing  in 
the  daytime,  made  the  circuit  in  two  days. 
On  the  third  morning  a  column  of  smoke  an- 
nounced their  presence,  and  Flamininus  gave 
orders  for  a  general  assault.    The  Macedoni- 
ans, who  advanced  to  meet  it,  were  driven  into 
their  intrenehments ;  but  the  advantage  was, 
as  usual,  on  their  side,  when  the  Romans  had 
entered  into  the  defile,  until,  ailer  the  consul 
raised  the  appointed  signal,  they  found  them- 
selves attacked  from  behind.    A  general  panic 
immediately  ensued  ;  the  whole  army  took  to 
tight,  and  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed 


if  the  conquerors  had  not  been  obstructed  la 
the  pursuit  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Philip 
halted  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  to  collect  the 
fugitives,  and  found  only  2000  missing.  With 
the  rest  he  took  l^e  road  to  Thessaly. 

He  expected  that  the  Romans  would  speed- 
ily follow  him  thither ;  and,  as  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  await  their  coming,  determined  to  de* 
prive  them,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  fruits  of 
their  victory.  This,  at  least,  was  the  pretext 
under  which  he  plundered  and  destroyed  sev- 
eral Thessalian  towns,  after  having  compelled 
the  iiUiabitants  to  quit  their  homes  with  as 
much  of  their  property  as  they  could  cany 
away.  At  Pherie,  however,  the  gates  were 
shut  against  him ;  and,  fearing  to  be  overtaken 
by  the  Romans,  he  made  no  farther  attempt 
on  it,  but  retreated  into  Macedonia.  The  suc- 
cess of  Flamininus  had  roused  the  JEXoliaja 
and  Amynander,  and  they,  too,  invaded  Thes- 
saly at  the  same  time,  though  with  separate 
forces ;  the  iEtolians  apparently  with  a  view 
merely  to  plunder;  Amynander  to  the  oon- 
quest  of  Gomphi  and  some  other  strong  places 
adjacent  to  his  own  territory.  In  the  mesa 
while  Flamininus  had  traversed  Epirus,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  disaflTection  which  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  people  towards  Rome,  be 
spared  their  fields,  and,  sending  for  Amynander 
as  a  guide  across  the  mountains,  entered  Thes- 
saly from  the  northwest.  He  studied  to  ex- 
hibit a  contrast  to  Philip^s  barbarous  policy,  by 
the  care  which  he  took  to  restrain  his  troops 
from  all  wanton  outrages,  and,  instead  of  living 
at  the  expense  of  the  Thessalians,  sent  over  to 
Ambracia  for  a  supply  of  com,  which  he  had 
previously  ordered  to  be  brought  from  Ckircyn. 
Yet  several  of  the  towns  which  were  defended 
by  Macedonian  garrisons  offered  a  vigorous, 
and  some  a  successful,  resistance.  He  was  oc- 
cupied for  a  long  time  with  the  siege  of  Atrax 
on  the  Peneus,  and,  at  last,  was  constrain- 
ed to  abandon  it  as  hopeleds.  He  then  passed 
into  Phocis,  where^  for  the  sake  of  easier  com- 
munication with  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  he  de- 
signed to  fix  his  winter-quarters.  For  this 
purpose  he  made  himself  master  of  Anticyra, 
which  he  selected  for  his  magazines  ;  and  sev- 
eral other  small  towns  yield^  to  him  with  lit- 
tle or  no  resistance ;  but  ESatea  set  him  at  do- 
fiance,  and  sustained  a  siege.  He  was  stiD 
lying  before  it  when  the  cause  of  Rome  re- 
ceived a  weighty  access  in  Peloponnesus. 

While  the  consul  remained  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Aous,  his  brother  Lucius,  having 
succeeded  Apustius  in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  had  sailed  round  Malea,  and  arrived  at 
Pireus  at  about  the  same  time  Uiat  Attains  and 
the  Rhodian  admiral  Agesimbrotus,  who  had 
combined  their  forces  near  Andros,  began  the 
siege  of  Eretria.  Lucius  soon  after  joined 
them  there.  The  Macedonian  garrison  kept 
the  town  in  awe,  but  after  Philocles  had  been 
repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  re-enforce  it  from 
Chalcis,  could  not  prevent  overtures  of  capita- 
lation  being  made  to  Attains.  While  these 
were  pending,  Lucius  surprised  the  town  in 
the  night.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  citadel, 
which  soon  after  surrendered.  The  town  con- 
tained little  treasure,  except  works  of  art,  in 
which  it  was  unconmionly  rich.  Carystus  ca- 
pitulated a  few  days  later,  the  Macedonian  gar- 
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lison  being  allowed  to  depart  at  a  fixed  ran- 
som, without  their  armsi  and  the  allied  fleets 
then  sailed  to  Cenchreae,  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  of  Corinth.    Bat  before  they 
opened  the  siege,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
make  an  attempt  to  gain  over  the  Achsean 
League,  and,  with  the  consul's  approbation,  an 
emt^ssy  composed,  of  envoys  representing  the 
three  allied  powers  and  Athens,  was  sent  to 
Sicyon,  where  an  assembly  was  held  to  receive 
their  proposals.   Ambassadors  from  Philip  were 
also  present.    The  party  which  espoused  the 
Roman  interest  among  the  Acheana  had  al- 
ready so  far  prevailed,  that  Cycliades  had  been 
banished  on  ifccount  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Macedonian  connexion,*  and  Aristeenus,  his 
successor,  was  an  open  and  zealous  partisan  of 
Rome.    But  among  the  mass  of  the  people 
opinions  and  feelings  were  almost  equally  di- 
vided on  the  subject.    It  gave  rise  to  disputes 
80  violent  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  families 
and  to  imbitter  all  the  pleasures  of  social  in- 
tercourse.   It  was  the  standing  topic  of  con- 
versation in  every  company,  the  great  matter 
for  consultation  in  every  family.   For  the  ques- 
tion was  one  which  deeply  affected  not  only 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  but  the  safety  of  every 
citizen,  and  it  was  one  of  which  the  most  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  statesmen,  the  most  ex- 
empt from  prejudice  and  passion,  might  taki 
opposite  views.  Philip  was  in  possession.  The 
triumph  of  the  Romans  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, especially  if  Antiochus  should  throw  his 
weight  into  the  opposite  scale.   They  might  be 
forced  to  abandon  their  allies  to  the  resentment 
of  the  King  of  Macedonia,  who  would  be  the 
more  offended  by  the  defection  of  the  Acheeans, 
as  he  had  of  late  been  striving  to  conciliate 
their  good  will  by  spontaneous  concessions ;  and 
little  as  he  was  entitled  either  to  their  confi- 
dence or  their  gratitude,  to  turn  against  him 
without  any  fresh  provocation  in  his  hour  of 
danger,  wore  the  appearance  of  treachery  and 
baseness.    Least  of  all  was  it  possible  to  fore- 
see wbetker  Roman  protection  would  prove  less 
burdensooie  than  Macedonian  dominion.    No 
wonder  tbat  the  Achaeans  felt  themselves  in  a 
strait ;  but  the  manner  in  which  t)iey  betrayed 
their  perplexity,  according  to  Livy's  descrip- 
tion, was  almost  ludicrous.    The  first  day  of 
the  assembly  was  occupied  with  the  speeches 
of  the  envoys.    A  difiference  might  be  observed 
between  the  tone  of  the  Ronums  and  their  al- 
lies, and  that  of  Philip's  ambassador,  Cleome- 
don.     The  Romans  urged  the  League  not  only 
to  enter  into  their  alliance,  but  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war,  and  held  out  the  restora- 
tion of  Corinth  as  a  recompense.    Cleomedon 
asked  so  faintly  for  support,  as  made  it  evident 
that  his  master  hoped  for  nothing  more  than 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Achaeans.    The 
next  day,  when  the  usual  invitation  had  been 
given  by  the  herald,  no  orator  rose  to  address 
the  assembly.    It  was  in  vain  that  Aristaenus, 
as  president,  endeavoured  to  excite  a  debate : 
not  a  murmur  was  heard  among  the  multitude. 
Aiistsnus  then  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Romans  himself.  He  insisted  chiefly  on  Phil- 
ip's manifest  inferiority  and  his  inabihty  to  pro- 
tect the  Achsians  if  they  should  be  attacked  by 
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the  allied  fleets,  while  Nabis  pressed  them  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula.  £ven  this  speedi, 
however,  produced  only  confused  murmurs  and 
contention,  but  no  regular  debalte.  The  demi« 
urges  themselves,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  put 
the  question,  were ,  equally  divided :  five  de 
dared  their  intention  to  take  the  votes  of  the 
assembly  on  the  alliance  with  Rome ;  the  other 
five  protested  against  this  proceeding  as  a 
breach  of  the  law,  by  which  it  was  forbidden 
that  any  measure  adverse  to  the  alliance  with 
Philip  should  be  either  proposed  by  the  magis* 
trates  or  decreed  by  the  assembly.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  violent  but  fruitless  alter- 
cations. On  the  third,  when  the  law  required 
that  the  decree  should  be  moved,  one  <  of  the 
protestors,  whose  resolution  had  given  ivay  to 
his  father's  threats,  went  over  to  the  Roman 
party,  and  the  general  sense  of  the  assembly 
now  showed  itself  so  clearly  on  the  same  sidOf 
that,  before  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote^ 
all  the  Dymaeans  and  Megalopolitans  present, 
and  a  part  of  the  Argives,  rose  up  and  quitted 
the  place.  The  old  connexion  between  Meg- 
alopolis and  the  royal  house  of  Macedon,  the 
benefits  which  Philip  had  recently  conferred  on 
Dyme,  having  ransomed  its  citizens  from  the 
masters  to  whom  they  had  been  sold  after  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  his  sup- 
posed descent  firom  an  Argive  stock,  and  his 
manifold  relations  of  friendship  and  hospitality 
with  Argive  families,  furnished  reasons  for 
their  conduct  which  were  admitted  to  be  suffi- 
cient even  by  the  Romans  and  their  partisans. 
The  decree  of  alliance  with  Attains  and  the 
Rhodians  was  then  carried  forthvnth :  the  al^ 
Uance  with  Rome  was  only  deferred  until  the 
requisite  sanction  of  the  Roman  people  could 
be  obtained.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  the  forces  of  the  League  should  march 
to  the  aid  of  L.  Quinctius,  who,  having  taken 
Cenchreas,  was  now  laying  siege  to  Corinth. 
He  had  reckoned  on  a  division  between  the  Co- 
rinthians and  the  Macedonian  garrison.  Bot 
the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  appeared  to  be  an* 
imated  by  one  spirit,  as  if  defending  their  com- 
mon country.  And  he  was  also  deceived  in  his 
calculations  as  to  the  strength  of  the  garrison 
itself,  which,  besides  the  Greeks  and  Macedo* 
Bians,.  included  a  great  number  of  Italian  de* 
serters,  who,  having  the  fear  of  an  ignominious 
death  before  their  eyes,  fought  with  desperate 
fury ;  and  when  it  had  been  re-enforced  by  a 
body  of  1500  men  brought  by  Philocles,  Attalos 
advised  Lucius  to  abandon  the  hopeless  enter- 
prise :  the  Roman  clung  to  it  a  little  longer, 
but  at  last,  seeing  the  obstacles  to  be  plainly 
insurmountable,  raised  the  siege,  and  returned 
to  winter  at  Corcyra.  The  consul,  about  the 
same  time,  made  himself  master  of  Elatea; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Philocles,  after  the  relief 
of  Corinth,  was  invited  to  Argos  by  the  Mace- 
donian i>arty,  and  had  surprised  Leu-issa  in  the 
night.  There  was  a  gamson  of  GOO  Achaeans 
in  the  town,  conmianded  by  the  Dymean  J£ni^ 
sidamus,  who>  at  first,  made  some  show  of  re- 
sistance, but  seeing  himself  far  outnumbered, 
he  accepted  the  permission  offered  by  Philodea 
for  hia  troops  to  depart.  He  himself  refused  to 
abandon  his  post,  and,  with  a  feW  followers  wfae 
remained  by  his  side,  perished  in  a  shower  of 
missiles. 
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After  the  election  of  the  consuls  for  the  en- 
sning  year,  the  friends  of  Flamininus  exerted 
all  their  influenpe  to  prevent  him  from  being 
superseded  by  either  of  the  new  consuls,  and 
through  the  intercession  of  two  tribunes,  the 
consuls  were  induced  to  submit  their  claims  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  senate,  which  decided  that 
he  should  retain  his  command  until  a  successor 
should  be  appointed  in  his  room,  and  that  both 
the  consuls  should  remain  that  year  in  Italy.  A 
re-enforcement  of  5000  foot  and  300  horse  was 
decreed  for  his  army,  and  3000  for  the  fleet, 
which  was  also  to  remain  under  his  brother^s 
command.  Before  Titus  knew  that  his  wishes 
had  been  thus  gratified,  and  while  he  was  on 
the  point  of  besieging  the  citadel  of  Opus,  where 
he  had  been  admitted  into  the  town  by  an  aris- 
tocratical  party,  though  the  ^Etolians  bad  been 
previously  invited  by  their  adversaries,  he  re- 
ceived a  proposal  from  Philip,  who  was  winter- 
ing at  Demetrias,  to  appoint  time  and  place  for 
an  interview.  Flamininus  desired,  above  all 
things,  the  honour  of  terminating  the  war;  and 
being  uncertain  how  lon^  his  command  might 
last,  willingly  complied  with  the  king*8  request. 
They  met  on  the  coast  near  Nicsa,  in  the  Ma- 
lian  Gulf,  Flamininus  accompanied  by  Amynan- 
der,  Dionysodorus,  an  envoy  from  Attains,  the 
Rhodian  admiral  Agesimbrotus,  Phoeneas,  the 
^tolian  strategQs,  and  several  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  Achsans,  Aristenus  and  Xeno- 
phon,  Philip  only  bringing  with  him,  besides 
his  two  Macedonian  secretaries,  the  Achaean 
exile  Cyciiades,  and  Brachyllas,  his  leading 
partisan  in  Bceotia.  Flamininus  stood  on  the 
beach  ;  the  king  at  the  prow  of  his  galley,  de- 
clining to  land,  on  the  plea  of  distrust  towards 
the  iEtolians.  Philip,  though  he  was  the  only 
speaker  on  his  own  side,  showed  himself  more 
than  a  match  for  all  his  adversaries  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  cause,  only  indulging  his  hu- 
mour in  sarcastic  sallies  and  retorts  more  freely 
than  was  thought  to  beseem  his  dignity.*  The 
main  article  in  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Romans  was,  that  he  should  withdraw  his  gar- 
risons from  all  the  Greek  cities ;  they  also  de- 
manded that  he  should  deliver  up  the  prisoners 
and  deserters,  restore  the  places  in  Illyria 
which  he  had  taken  since  the  treaty  of  Epirus, 
and  all  those  belonging  to  Ptolemy  which  he 
had  conquered  since  the  death  of  Philopator. 
But  each  of  the  other  allied  states  had  its  sep- 
arate complaints  and  demands,  which,  with 
Philip's  replies,  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  and,  towards  evening,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  set  down  in.  writing  the  terms 
which  they  insisted  on,  and  that  the  conference 
should  be  renewed  at  the  same  place  the  next 
morning.  But  on  the  morrow  he  did  not  ap- 
pear b^re  the  aflcrnoon,  pretending  to  have 
been  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  demands 
made  on  him,  but  apparently  wishing  to  avoid 
ftesh  altercation,  and  then  proposed  a  private 
interview  with  Flamininus,  to  which  the  Roman 
consented.  Tlie  result,  however,  did  not  satis- 
fy any  of  the  allies,  and  the  conference  was 
again  adjourned.  At  the  third  meeting  Philip 
obtained  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
and  a  two  months*  armistice  for  that  purpose ; 
bat  as  the  price  of  this  favdur,  he  was  obliged 
inunediately  to  withdraw  all  his  garrisons  from 
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Phocis  and  Locris.  Flamininus  and  the  allies 
likewise  sent  envoys  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  king's  ministers  at  Rome,  and  to  put  the 
senate  on  its  guard  against  them.  These  en- 
voys obtained  an  audience  at  Rome  before  Phil- 
ip's ambassadors,  and  they  drew  the  senate's 
attention  chiefly  to  one  point .-  that  Greece 
could  never  be  really  independent  so  long  as 
Chalcis,  Corinth,  and  Demetrias  remained  in 
Philip's  hands.  These  were,  as  he  himself  was 
used  insultingly  to  call  them,  the  fetters  of 
Greece,  and  she  could  not  stir  a  limb  while 
Peloponnesus  was  commanded  by  the  garrison 
of  Corinth,  the  central  provinces  threatened 
from  Chalcis,  and  Thessaly  overawed  by  a  force 
stationed  at  Demetrias.*  The  senate  seized 
this  handle,  and  stopped  Philip's  orator  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech  by  the  question,  wheth- 
er his  master  was  ready  to  evacuate  Corinth, 
Chalcis,  and  Demetrias  ;  and  when  it  appeared 
that  the  ambassadors  had  received  no  instruc- 
tions on  this  head,  they  were  roughly  dismiss- 
ed. The  terms  on  which  peace  should  be  grant- 
ed were  left  to  the  discretion  of  Flamininus, 
who,  finding  the  senate  so  ready  to  meet  his 
wishes,  declined  a  fresh  interview  with  Philip, 
and  declared  that  he  would  receive  no  embas^ 
from  him  which  did  not  lay  down  as  the  basis 
(^the  negotiation  the  entire  emancipation  of 
Greece. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter,  Philip  received 
another  mortifying  intimation  of  the  opinion 
which  generally  prevailed  in  Greece  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  contest.  Now  that  the  crisis  of 
his  destiny  seemed  to  be  approaching,  he  could 
ill  spare  the  force  which  might  be  necessary  to 
defend  Argos ;  and  he,  no  doubt,  thought  he  had 
devised  a  happy  expedient  for  relieving  himself 
from  this  burden,  while  he  secured  a  useful 
ally,  when  he  instructed  Philocles  to  commit 
Argos  to  the  custody  of  Nabis,  to  be  restored  if 
his  arms  should  prosper,  and  to  hint  that  the 
king  was  willing  to  give  some  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  the  tyrant's  sons.  Nabis,  on  this 
occasion,  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  his  reputation.  He  at  first  affected  to 
decline  the  proposal  unless  the  Argives  should 
consent  to  the  transfer.  But  when  in  their 
public  assembly  they  rejected  his  protection 
with  the  strongest  expressions  of  loathing  and 
horror,  having  now  a  sufllcient  handle  for  his 
purpose,  he  immediately  closed  with  the  over- 
tures of  Philocles,  and  was  admitted  by  night 
into  the  city.  A  few  of  the  opulent  citizens 
made  their  escape  in  the  tumult,  and  only  lost 
their  property,  which  was  immediately  confis- 
cated. The  rest  were  not  only  robbed  of  all 
their  gold  and  silver,  but  compelled  to  raise 
large  sums  by  fear  of  torture,  which  was  inflict- 
ed on  all  who  hesitated  or  were  suspected  of 
concealing  their  wealth.  Having  thus  sustain- 
ed the  character  of  the  tyrant,  he  proceeded  to 
play  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  and  called  an  as- 
sembly, in  which  he  proposed  a  decree  for  the 
cancelling  of  debts,  and  the  redistribution  of 
the  land.  It  was  a  repetition  of  the  process  by 
which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Sparta. 
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It  only  remained  for  him  to  secure  his  acquisi- 
tion by  another  piece  of  perfidy.    He  sent  en- 
voys to  open  a  negotiation  with  Flaminmns 
and  with  Attains,  and  invited  them  to  an  inter- 
Tiew  at  Argos.    It  took  place  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  city.    The  Roman  required  that  Na- 
bis  should  make  peace  with  the'Achaeans  and 
send  auxiliaries  against  Philip.    Nabis  consent- 
ed so  far  as  to  grant  a  truce  for  four  months, 
and  he  supplied  the  proconsul  with  600  of  his 
Cretans.   But  though  he  professed  to  have  come 
to  Argos  as  its  protector,  at  the  request  of  the 
people,  Attains  could  not  induce  him  to  with- 
draw his  troops,  that  they  might  freely  declare 
their  mind.  <  He  left  a  garrison  in  the  city,  and 
on  his  return  to  Sparta  sent  his  wife  to  Argos 
to  complete  the  spoliation  which  he  had  begun. 
Apega  was  worthy  of  such  a  consort ;  and  her 
dissimulation,  avarice,  and  cruelty  were  not  un- 
fitly represented  by  the  engine  of  torture  which 
Nabis  had  contrived  in  her  image.    She  sum- 
moned the  Argive  women  of  the  higher  class 
into  her  presence,  and  did  not  let  them  go  until, 
by  threats  or  torments,  she  had  stripped  them  of 
every  ornament  of  their  persons.*   Flamininus, 
on  bis  way  back  to  his  winter-quarters,  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  Corinth  to  show  his  Cretans  as  a 
proof  of  the  tyrant*s  defection  ;  and  having  in- 
vited Philcxiles  to  an  interview,  he  found  that 
even  his  fidelity  was  beginning  to  waver,  and 
that  he  was  watching  the  turn  of  events  for  a 
fitter  season  to  betray  his  trust. 

There  were  now  only  two  states  south  of 
Thermopylae  which  had  not  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  Rome :  Acarnania  and  Bceo- 
tia.  The  Acarnanians,  partly  through  their 
sense  of  honour,  partly  through  their  enmity  to 
the  iEtolians,  adhered  to  Philip  to  the  last.  In 
.Boeotia  Thebes  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian interest.  The  Theban  partisans  of 
Macedonia,  at  fir&t  a  very  small  faction,  with 
Brachyllas,  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Neon,  at 
their  head,  had,  under  the  protection  of  Antigo- 
nns  Doson  and  Philip,  become  masters  of  the 
state.  They  kept  the  people  in  good  humour 
by  largesses  from  the  treasury,  and  by  conni- 
vance at  their  transgressions  of  the  law,  while 
they  themselves  eluded  all  inquiry  into  their  ad- 
ministration, and  spent  their  fortunes  in  a  con- 
tinual round  of  feasting.  It  was  this  wretched 
state  of  things  which  bad  induced  the  Megarians 
to  return  to  their  connexion  with  the  Achaeans  ; 
and  the  Boeotian  force  which  was  sent  to  re- 
cover Megara  was  scared  away,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  mere  rumour  of  Philopcemen^s  ap- 
proach.! When  the  Romans  had  established 
themselves  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  and  seemed 
to  be  on  the  point  of  bringing  their  contest  with 
Philip  to  a  successful  close,  his  partisans  at 
Thebes  were  in  a  still  harder  strait  than  the 
Achaeans  had  been  before  their  last  decision. 
They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  renounce 
the  advantages  which  they  owed  to  Macedonian 
patronage,  but  still  less  could  they  venture  to 
defy  the  enmity  of  the  Romans.  They  wished, 
therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral ;  but, 
in  their  attempt  to  escape  between  two  oppo- 
site dangers,  they  were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall 
into  both  without  the  merit  or  honour  of  either. 

•  So  Polybiiw,  zrii.,  17,  Tlavyivot  aldnt  koH  pUif  vpo- 
•i^cpt :  which  ia  MnfiUarl/  fofUiMd  by  Liry,  zxxii.,  40, 
UatdUnio  oc  miMiulD.  t  Polrb.,  zz.,  4^. 


They  were  neither  constant  to  Philip,  nor  ac- 
quired the  favour  of  Rome,  but  were  betrayed 
by  their  own  duplicity  into  the  hands  of  Flami- 
ninus. Having  caused  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Boeotians  to  be  summoned  to  the  capital,  he 
marched  from  Elatea  with  2000  legionaries,  and 
encamped  five  miles  from  Thebes.  The  next 
day,  aecompanied  by  Attains  and  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  allied  states,  he  advanced  towards 
the  city,  ordering  the  troops  to  follow  at  the  in- 
terval of  a  mile.  At  half  way  he  was  met  by 
the  Boeotarch  Antiphilus,  with  whom  he  en- 
gaged in  friendly  conversation,  but  slackened 
his  pace  as  they  drew  near  to  the  city,  to  let 
his  men  overtake  him.  In  the  bustle  of  his  en- 
trance, their  approach  was  not  perceived  until  it 
was  too  late  to  exclude  them.  He  was  thus 
master  of  Thebes,  and  the  assembly  which  was 
held  the  next  day  could  only  exhibit  the  vain 
semblance  of  free  consultation.  Attains  opened 
the  proceedings  with  a  speech  in  favour  of 
Rome,  but  the  exertion  caused  a  fit  of  paraly- 
sis, in  which  he  was  carried  away  from  the  as- 
sembly, and  which,  though  not  immediately  izr 
tal,  he  did  not  survive  many  months.  The'd^ 
cree,  however,  of  alliance  with  Rome  was  car- 
ried without  a  dissentient  voice ;  and  Flamini- 
nus could  thus  turn  all  his  thoughts  to  the  ap- 
proaching contest  without  any  anxiety  as  to 
the  part  of  Greece  which  he  would  leave  behind 
him  when  he  next  marched  against  Philip. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  197,  Philip  assembled 
his  forces  at  Dium  for  the  decisive  conflict.  If 
it  had  been  possible  to  elude  it  much  longer,  the 
delay  would  only  have  exhausted  all  the  re- 
sources which  afforded  him  a  hope  of  success. 
Even  now  the  population  of  his  kingdom  had 
so  shrunk  during  the  long  series  of  wars  waged 
by  him  and  his  ancestors,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fill  up  the  muster-rolls  with  boys  of  sixteen, 
and  veterans  past  the  age  of  military  service. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  give  battle  in  the  pilains 
of  Thessaly,  where  he  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  favourable  ground,  and  his  kingdom  to 
faU  back  upon.  Flamininus  was  detained  two 
or  three  days  on  his  march  northward  at  Ther- 
mopylae, while  an  iEtolian  assembly,  held  at 
Heraclea,  was  debating  on  the  amount  of  the 
force  which  it  should  send  to  him.  On  the 
borders  of  Thessaly  he  was  joined  by  2000  foot 
and  400  horse  under  Phaeneas,  and  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  the  Pthiotic  Thebes,  en- 
camped about  six  miles  from  Pherae.  Philip 
had  already  advanced  to  Larissa,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  enemy's  position,  marched 
to  meet  him.  While  the  two  armies  lay  near 
Pherae,  a  skirmish  of  cavalry  took  place,  in 
which  the  iEtolians  were  victorious.  But  the 
ground  about  the  suburbs  of  Pherae,  being  thick- 
ly planted  and  intersected  with  walls,  was  ill 
suited  for  the  operations  of  either  army ;  and 
the  two  commanders,  as  if  in  concert,  moved 
at  the  same  time  towards  the  territory  of  Sco- 
tussa,  attracted  by  the  corn,  which  was  just  ripe. 
Without  any  intelligence  of  each  other's  move- 
ments they  encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
ridge,  called,  from  some  rocky  summits,  Cy- 
nocephalae  (the  Dogs'-heads).  This  was  the 
field  of  the  battle  which  decided  the  iate  of  the 
Macedonian-  monarchy.* 

The  two  armies  were  about  eqnal  in  num- 
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bers  ;  the  Macedonion  phalanx  consisted  of 
16,000  men,  to  which  were  added  7000  light 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  The  Romans  had 
the  advantage  by  the  number  of  the  ^Etolian 
horse.  It  was  the  first  time  that  an  opportuni- 
ty had  occurred  for  the  phalanx  and  the  legion 
to  measure  their  strength  against  each  other, 
and  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  depended 
on  the  result.  Yet,  to  a  superficial  observation, 
it  might  seem  that  on  this  occasion  a  blind 
chance  had  interfered  to  prevent  a  fair  com- 
parison. On  the  morning  of  the  battle,  the 
ground  was  covered  by  so  thick  a  mist,  that 
Philip,  thinking  it  impossible  that  any  action 
eouM  take  place  that  day,  had  sent  out  numer- 
ous parties  to  collect  fodder.  But  a  Roman 
detachment,  sent  from  the  camp  to  explore  the 
country,  and  discover  the  enemy's  position,  fell 
in  with  one  which  he  had  posted  on  the  heights 
of  Cynoceph^ae.  An  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  beginning  to  give 
way,  when  the  iEtolians  came  to  their  aid, 
and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  fight.  Philip 
was  obliged  to  send  his  cavalryr  and  the  great- 
er part  of  his  light  infantry,  to  support  the  first 
detachment,  and  their  arrival  again  changed 
the  scene.  The  Romans  were  dislodged  from 
the  heights,  and  driven  down  into  the  plain, 
and  they  would  have  been  completely  routed 
if  they  had  not  been  protected  by  the  JBtolian 
cavalry,  which  is  admitted  by  Polybius  to  have 
been  the  best  in  Greece  for  service  of  this 
kind.  Flamininus  now  deemed  it  necessary  to 
bring  up  the  legionaries,  who  quickly  put  the 
Macedonians  to  fitsht.  In  the  mean  while 
Philip  had  been  induced,  by  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  first  successes  obtained  by  his 
troops,  to  set  the  phalanx  in  motion.  Yet  it 
was  only  a  part  of  it  that  was  brought  into 
action.  Reluctantly,  and  against  his  better 
judgment,  misliking,  as  he  declared,  both  the 
place  and  the  time,  he  nevertheless,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  importunity  of  his  officers,  hast- 
ened forward  with  the  right  wing,  that  he 
might  not  lose  the  supposed  favourable  junc- 
ture, ordering  the  rest  to  follow  as  quickly  as 
possible.  And  this  right  wing,  which  reached 
the  top  of  the  heights  in  time  to  protect  the 
fugitives,  who  were  driven  back  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  legionaries,  was  completely  vic- 
torious over  the  left  of  the  Roman  army.  The 
Roman  arms  could  make  no  impression  on  that 
hedge  of  spears,  ten  of  which  were  pointed 
against  each  soldier.*  The  Macedonians  also 
stood  on  the  higher  ground,  and  after  the  first 
shock,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  tremen- 
dous shout  of  both  armies,  continued  to  gain 
on  the  retreating  foe.  Flamininus  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  day  was  lost  on  this  part  of  the 
field.  But  the  rest  of  the  phalanx,  which  was 
just  appearing  on  the  heights,  had  not  yet 
formed,  and  was  impeded  by  the  unevenness 
of  the  ground.  While  it  was  still  in  this  con- 
fusion, the  Roman  general,  having  first  sent 
the  elephants  to  increase  the  disorder,  charged 
it  with  the  whole  of  his  force  not  previously 
engaged :  and  as  the  phalanx,  if  not  irresisti- 
ble, was   utterly   helpless,  it  was  presently 

^*  JArf  Xxxxiii.,  8),  deoeired  by  bis  imperfeet  knowledg« 
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routed,  and  the  Romt^is  had  only  to  danghter 
their  defenceless  enemies.  One  division  raised 
its  sarissas  in  token  of  surrender ;  but  as  the 
Romans  did  not  understand  the  sign,  it  was 
only  the  more  exposed  to  their  attack ;  and 
Quiifctius,  though  he  discovered  the  error, 
could  not,  or  would  not,  prevent  the  carnage. 
The  victory  was  completed  by  the  promptness 
of  a  Roman  tribune,  who,  without  orders,  like 
Philopoemen  at  Sellasia,  charged  the  Mace- 
donian right  wing  in  the  rear.  Unable  to 
change  its  front,  and  seeing  the  enemy,  who 
had  hitherto  been  retreating  before  it,  nov 
making  a  stand,  it  could  only  seek  safety  in 
flight.  Philip,  having  first,  with  a  few  follow- 
ers, ascended  an  eminence,  from  which,  as  the 
mist  had  now  rolled  away,  he  could  survey  the 
field  of  battle,  and  having  satisfied  himself  that 
the  day  was  irrecoverably  lost,  rode  off  at  fuft 
speed  towards  Tempe ;  and  having  stopped  for 
one  day  at  Gonni,  to  collect  as  many  of  the 
fugitives  as  could  overtake  him,  and  having 
sent  to  Larissa  to  destroy  his  papers  there, 
pursued  his  way  into  Mac^onia.  On  his  side 
8000  were  slain,  5000  made  prisoners.  The 
loss  of  the  Romans  was  estimated  at  no  more 
than  700. 

Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
ccphals  ;  and  it  might  seem,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, at  first  sight,  rather  a  work  of  chance, 
produced  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of 
fortuitous  circumstances,  than  a  proof  of  any 
intrinsic  superiority  of  the  one  army  over  tl^ 
other.  And  so  it  ap[>ears  to  have  been  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  to  attribute  the  success 
of  the  Romans  to  fortune.  But  Polybius  has 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  the  very  essence 
of  the  advantage  which  the  legion  had  over 
the  phalanx  lay  in  this:  that  there  was  so 
much  room  in  all  military  operations  for  the 
intervention  of  fortuitous  circumstances.  The 
efficacy  of  the  phalanx  was,  in  fact,  merely 
conventional ;  it  depended  on  certain  condi- 
tions, which  no  general  could  command,  and 
on  events  which  none  could  foresee.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  match  for  a  force  which  could 
readily  adapt  itself  to  every  position  and  emer- 
gency. Philip  lost  the  battle  only  as  he  must 
have  done  in  every  other  case,  unless  his  ene- 
my had  allowed  him  to  choose  his  own  time 
and  ground. 

The  Romans,  on  their  return  firom  the  pur- 
suit, proceeded  to  plunder  the  Afacedonian 
camp ;  but  they  found  that  the  uEtolians  had 
already  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
booty ;  and  they  were  the  more  offended  with 
the  greediness  of  their  allies,  as  the  .£toliaQ 
cavalry  might  have  done  much  harm  to  the 
flying  enemy,  and,  perhaps,  might  have  orer- 
taken  the  king  himself  The  murmurs  which 
arose  from  this  circumstance  were  a  prelude 
to  more  serious  differences.  The  .^tolians,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  done  good  service  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  battle ;  but  they  claimed  al- 
most the  whole  glory  of  the  victory :  and  the 
Roman  general  himself  was  deeply  displeased 
by  some  verses  which  circulated  through  the 
camp,  in  which  the  name  of  the  JStolians  stood 
foremost,  and  he  and  his  army  were  described 
as  if  they  had  taken  a  subordinate  part  in  the 
work.*   There  was  another  still  deeper  ground 
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of  offenoe.  The  iEtoUans  had  pretensions 
which  were  at  variance  with  the  interests  of 
Rome :  and  Flamininus  soon  made  them  feel 
Uie  change  which  had  taken  place  in  their  re- 
lations with  him,  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
no  farther  use  to  make  of  them.  At  Larissa 
he  was  met  by  three  envoys  from  Philip,  who 
came  to  ask  the  ordinary  truce  for  the  burial 
of  the  slain,  and  leave  to  send  an  embassy  to 
the  Roman  camp.  Flamininus  granted  a  truce 
for  fiAeen  days,  and  consented  to  admit  Philip 
to  a  conference  at  Tempe,  adding  an  encour- 
aging message,  which  gave  great  offence  to 
the  iEtolians,  who  complained  that  they  had 
not  been  consulted,  as  they  used  to  be  on  aU 
matters  before  the  battle,  and  threw  out  insin- 
uations that  the  Roman  general  was  making 
advances  to  the  king  from  corrupt  motives.  A 
few  days  before  that  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  conference, .  Flamininus  held  a  council  to 
consider  the  terms  of  peace  which  should  be 
demanded.  The  ^tolians  would  hear  of  none, 
but  urged  him  to  follow  up  the  victory,  until 
Philip  should  be  despatched,  or  driven  out  of 
his  kingdom:  an  occasion  which  Flamininus 
did  not  neglect,  to  enlarge  on  the  generosity 
with  which  Rome  was  wont  to  treat  her  van- 
quished enemies.  Amynander  innocently  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  terms  would  be  such 
as  would  enable  him  to  maintain  himself 
against  Philip,  after  the  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans. At  the  conference  Philip  cut  off  all  dis- 
pute at  the  outset,  by  a  declaration  that  he  ac- 
cepted £U1  the  conditions  which  had  been  pre- 
viously prescribed  to  him  by  the  Romans  and 
their  allies,  and  was  ready  to  submit  to  the 
decree  of  the  senate  on  other  points.  But  an 
angry  altercation  ensued  between  Flamininus 
and  tKe  iEtolians,  who  demanded  the  restitu- 
tion of  their  Thessalian  towns,  while  the  Ro- 
man refused  to  give  up  any  which  had  opened 
their  gates  to  him :  Pthiotic  Thebes,  which  had 
been  taken  by  force  after  it  had  refused  to 
surrender,  they  might  deal  with  as  they  would.* 
A  truce  off  four  months  was  concluded  with 
Philip,  who  was  required  to  pay  200  talents 
immediately,  and  to  deliver  his  son  Demetrius 
and  some  -of  his  friends  as  hostages ;  but  the 
money  and  hostages  were  to  be  restored  to 
him  if  the  treaty  should  be  broken  off  at  Rome.f 

It  was  not  any  magnanimous  feeling,  but  the 
threatening  movements  of  Antiochus  that  had 
rendered  Flamininus  unwilling  to  push  Philip 
to  extremities  ;  and  the  same  cause  made  the 
senate  anxious  to  terminate  the  Macedonian 
war.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  new  consuls,  each  of  whom  wished 
for  the  Macedonian  province,  the  peace  was 
decreed  and  confirmed  by  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes.  The  heads  of  the  treaty  were  fanbodied 
in  an  ordinance  of  the  senate,  and  ten  commis- 
sioners  were  appointed,  according  to  estab- 
lished usage,  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  to 
consult  with  Flamininus  on  some  points  which 
were  left  to  their  discretion. 

The  battle  of  Gynocephals  put  an  end  to 
the  resistance  of  the  Acarnanians.  Their 
magistrates  and  leading  men  had  yielded  to  the 
lolicitations  of  L.  Quinctius,  or  saw  more 
clearly  than  the  common  people  that  it  was 
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vain  to  withstand  the  power  of  Rome ;  and 
they  held  a  congress  at  Leucas,  in  which  a 
decree  was  passed  in  the  name,  but  without 
the  authority,  of  the  nation,  for  alliance  with 
the  Romans.  But  this  decree  was  soon  after 
indignantly  annulled  by  the  people,  and  its  au- 
thors called  to  account,  though  pardoned  on 
acknowledgment  of  their  offence.  Lucius,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  this  reaction,  sailed  from 
Corcyra  and  laid  siege  to  Leucas,  which  made 
a  long  and  most  gallant  resistance,  though  ex- 
posed to  attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  only 
surrendered  after  the  enemy  had  been  treach- 
eiously  admitted  into  the  citadel.  A  few  days 
after,  the  contest  was  decided  in  Thessaly,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Acamanian  towns  submitted  to 
the  conquerors. 

About  the  same  time  the  Achaeans,  under 
their  general,  Nicostratus,  gained  a  victory 
over  Androsthenes,  the  commander  of  Corinth,* 
which  delivered  the  Achaean  territory  from  the 
ravages  which  it  had  previously  suffered  from 
the  garrison ;  and  a  body  of  Achaean  auxiliaries 
aided  the  Rhodians  to  recover  the  greater  part 
of  the  Peraea.  Philip  himself  did  not  remain 
inactive  after  his  defeat ;  but  when  the  Darda- 
nians,  supposing  that  they  might  now  insult 
him  with  impunity,  made  an  inroad  into  Mace- 
donia, he  hastily  collected  a  small  army,  fell 
upon  them  suddenly  near  Stobi,  and  chased 
them,  with  great  slaughter,  out  of  his  domin- 
ions.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  tranquillity 
of  Greece  was  slightly  disturbed  by  some  strug- 
gles of  the  two  BcBotian  factions,  which  kept 
up  their  contest  after  that  of  their  patrons  had 
ceased.  Notwithstanding  the  alliance  which 
had  been  concluded  with  Rome,  a  number  of 
Boeotians  fought  on  Philip's  side  at  C3moceph- 
alae,  under  the  conmiand  of  Brachyllas ;  and 
he,  with  many  others  of  them,  was  among  the 
prisoners.  Flamininus,  however,  to  conciliate 
the  Boeotians,  consented  to  release  them ;  but 
he  could  not  soothe  their  hostility  by  this  fa^ 
vour,  which  they  affected  to  ascribe  to  Philip*8 
intercession;  and  Brachyllas,  on  his  return, 
was  elected  Boeotarch.  The  chiefs  of  the  op- 
posite party,  who  had  promoted  the  alliance 
with  Rome,  began  to  be  uneasy  about  the  lot 
which  awaited  them  when  their  adversaries 
should  be  no  longer  overawed  by  the  vicinity 
of  a  Roman  army,  and  they  consulted  Flaminir 
nus  on  the  expediency  of  removing  Brachyllas. 
Flamininus  would  not  meddle  with  such  a 
transaction  himself,  but  advised  them  to  speak 
to  the  iEtolian  general,  Alexamenes.  By  him 
they  were  furnished  with  six  men,  three  iEto- 
lians and  three  Italians,  who  killed  BraohylUui 
as  he  was  returning  home  at  night  with  some 
dissolute  companions  from  a  feast.  But  the 
contrivers  of  the  murder  were  afterward  de- 
tected, and  one  of  them  was  put  to  death,  after 
he  had  been  examined  by  torture,  in  which  he 
probably  disclosed  the  connivance  of  Flamini- 
nus. The  discovery  inspired  aU  classes  of  the 
Boeotians  with  mortal  hatred  towards  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  as  they  did  not  venture  to  exhibit 
it  openly,  they  wreaked  it  by  a  series  of  cow- 
ardly assassinations  on  the  individual  Romas 
soldiers  who  happened  to  pass  through  Bceotla. 
When,  at  length,  search  was  made  by  the  order 
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of  FlaminiDUs,  600  corpses  were  found,  with 
clear  signs  of  violent  death,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Lake  Copais.  Flamininus  demanded  the 
delivery  of  the  murderers,  and  imposed  a  con- 
tribution of  600  talents  on  the  Bceotians. 
When  they  offered  excuses  instead  of  compli- 
ance, he  invaded  the  country,  and  laid  siege  to 
Acraphia  and  Coronea,  the  towns  nearest  to 
the  principal  scenes  of  bloodshed.  The  Boeo- 
tians now  were  ready  to  submit,  but  coidd  only 
obtain  forgiveness  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Acheans  and  the  Athenians,  and  on  condi- 
tion of  surrendering  the  guilty,  and  paying  a 
fine  of  thirty  talents. 

By  the  decree  of  the  senate  which  was  brought 
by  the  ten  commissioners,  peace  was  granted 
to  Philip  on  the  following  terms :  all  the  Greeks, 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  were  to  be  tree,  and 
l^vemed  by  their  own  laws ;  but  with  one  very 
important  exception.  The  districts  subject  to 
Philip,  and  the  towns  held  by  his  garrisons, 
were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans  before 
the  next  Isthmian  games.  Yet  this  exception, 
again,  was  so  qualified,  that  several  towns  were 
named  which  he  was  immediately  to  evacuate, 
and  to  restore  to  absolute  freedom.  These  were 
Enromus,  Pedasa,  Bargylia,  and  lassus  in  Ca- 
ria,  Abydus,  Thasos,  Myrina,  and  Perinthus,  all 
p^ces  far  remote  from  Greece.  Titus  was  to 
write  to  Prusias  of  Bithynia,  in  the  name  of  the 
senate,  on  behalf  of  Cios.  Within  the  same 
time  Philip  was  to  surrender  all  the  Roman 
prisoners  and  deserters,  and  his  ships  of  war, 
except  five  boats  and  his  state  galley,  a  huge 
and  useless  vessel ;  and  he  was  to  pay  1000  tal- 
ents, one  half  immediately,  the  rest  by  instal- 
ments in  ten  years. 

These  articles,  according  to  Polybius,  diilused 
universal  joy  throughout  Greece,  except  among 
the  .£tolians ;  they  alone  complained  that  the 
liberty  announced  by  the  decree  was  a  mere 
name,  destitute  of  reality.  Polybius  attributes 
these  complaints  to  their  resentment,  yet  he 
admits  that  they  were  not  without  plausibility ; 
and  though  the  sagacity  of  the  JBtolians  may 
have  been  quickened  by  their  disappointment, 
it  is  probable  that  their  suspicions  were  shared 
by  many  who  had  not  the  courage  to  express 
them.  They  observed  that,  since  the  towns 
which  Philip  was  to  set  at  liberty  were  named, 
it  was  clear  that  those  which  he  was  to  deliver 
up  to  the  Romans  were  not  included  in  the  same 
class,  or  to  enjoy  the  same  freedom  -,  and  among 
these,  besides  Oreus  and  Erctria,  were  Chalcis, 
Demetnas,  and  Corinth.  It  was,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  the  fetters  of  Greece  were  not  to  be 
unlocked,  but  only  to  be  transferred  to  the  grasp 
of  a  stronger  hand.  Polybius,  with  a  breach 
of  candour  into  which  he  is  often  betrayed  by 
his  ill-will  towards  the  i£tolians,  treats  these 
objections  as  mere  verbal  cavils  and  exaggera- 
tions. But  it  is  certain  that  the  i£tolians  not 
only  put  a  fair  construction  on  the  language  of 
the  decree,  but  penetrated  the  intentions  of  the 
senate.  The  senate  meant  to  keep  these  im- 
portant places  in  its  own  possession ;  not,  in- 
deed, so  much  through  distrust  of  the  Greeks, 
88  for  the  sake  of  precaution  against  Antiochus. 
It  had  not,  however,  finally  determined  this 
point,  but  left  it  to  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
sioners after  consultation  with  Flamininus ;  for 
there  was  room  for  hesitation  as  to  the  exoedi- 


ency  of  the  measure.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  dangerous  to  leave  these  places  exposed  to 
attack  from  Antiochus,  it  was  also  unsafe,  at 
such  a  juncture,  to  forfeit  the  confidence  and  ali- 
enate the  good  will  of  the  Greeks.  The  ques- 
tion became  the  subject  of  a  long  and  warm  de- 
bate between  Flamininus  and  the  commission- 
ers, who  were  inclined  to  carry.out  the  senate's 
original  design  in  every  part.  But  Flamininus 
so  strongly  pleaded  the  necessity  of  stopping 
the  mouths  of  the  iEtolians,  and  of  making  good 
the  professions  which  the  Romans  had  so  often 
held  out  to  their  allies,  that  the  commissioners 
yielded,  on  some  points,  to  his  opinion.  It  was 
settled  that  Corinth  should  be  immediately  d^ 
livered  up  to  the  Achseans,  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  late  treaty  with  Rome,  but  that 
the  Acrocorinthus,  Chalcis,  and  I>emetrias 
should  be  retained  by  Roman  garrisons.  Livy 
supposes  it  to  have  been  expressly  declared  in 
the  decree  of  the  council,  that  this  occupation 
should  be  merely  temporary,  to  last  only  as  long 
as  the  movements  of  Antiochus  should  afiTord 
cause  for  anxiety ;  but  Polybius  is  silent  as  to 
any  such  restriction.* 

These  deliberations  took  place  at  Corinth, 
and  the  final  decision  of  the  commissioners  was 
to  be  published  at  the  Isthmian  festival,  which 
was  now  near  at  hand.    It  was  attended  by  an 
unusual  concourse  of  Greeks,  anxious  to  leain 
the  fate  of  their  country,  and  the  use  which  the 
Romans  would  make  of  their  victory.   This  was 
the  subject  whic^  engrossed  all  conversation, 
and  various  conjectures  were  formed  about  it ; 
but  the  prevailing  opinion,  as  reported  by  Po- 
]ybius.t  seems  not  to  have  differed  very  widely 
ft'om  that  of  the  iEtolians.    When  the  specta- 
tors were  assembled,  before  the  games  lijegan, 
after  sijence  had  been  bidden  by  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  proclamation  was  made  by  a  her- 
ald that  the  Roman  senate,  and  Titus  Quincti- 
us,  having  overcome  King  Philip  and  the  Ma- 
cedonians, give  liberty  to  the  Corinthians,  Pbo- 
cians,  Locrians,  Eubosans,  Acheans  of  Phthia, 
Magnetos,  Thessalxans,  and  Perrbebians,  with 
exemption  from  garrisons  and  tribute,  and  per- 
mission to  govern  themselves  by  their  heredi- 
tary laws.    The  catalogue  included  every  part 
of  Greece  which  had  hitherto  been  occupied  by 
Philip ;  and  the  proclamation  was  in  substance, 
as  it  was  sometimes  described,  a  declaration 
that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  restored. 
So  it  was  understood  by  those  who  heard  it. 
A  shout  of  joy  rent  the  air,  such,  that  birds 
which  were  flying  over  the  heads  of  the  molti- 
tude  are  said  to  have  dropped  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  herald  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  proc- 
lamation, as  weU  for  the  sake  of  those  who  had 
not  heard  it  distinctly,  as  because  the  rest  could 
scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
The  shout  then  rose  again  still  louder  than  bo- 
fore  ;  the  spectacle  which  followed  passed  un* 
heeded ;  the  whole  assembly  was  occupied  with 
one  thought  and  one  feeling.    Titos,  as  he  with- 
drew at  the  end  of  the  games,  was  almost  stifled 
by  the  throng  which  crowded  about  him,  to  gaze 
and  applaud,  to  grasp  his  hands,  and  shower 
garlands  and  fillets  on  his  he^d.    Yet  we  may 
suspect  that  the  pressure  which  he  found  most 
painful  was  that  of  undeserved  gratitude ;  Uxr 
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he  probably  thought  much  less  highly  of  his  own 
Bervices  than  Polybius,  who  does  not  scruple  to 
observe  that,  eitravagant  as  the  display  of  grat- 
itude might  ^eem,  it  fell  short  of  the  obligation : 
a  reflection  so  glaringly  wide  of  the  truth,  that 
we  can  hardly  explain  it,  so  as  not  to  question 
either  his  judgment  or  his  sincerityf  The  en- 
thusiasm of  the  multitude  was  more  excusable, 
as  they  could  not  foresee  all  the  advantages 
which  the  Romans  were  to  reap  from  their  vic- 
tory over  Philip,  and  either  did  not  yet  know 
that  they  had  resolved  to  keep  the  fetters  of 
Greece  in  their  hands,  or  believed  that  this  was 
only  a  temporary  measure,  and  a  necessary 
precaution.  But  the  joy  of  the  more  consider- 
ate might  have  been  damped  by  the  thought, 
that  such  a  boon  could  only  be  bestowed  by  a 
master  who  was  able  to  resume  it  at  his  pleas- 
ure. 

After  the  festival,  Flamininus  and  the  com- 
missioners proceeded  to  adjust  the  other  affairs 
which  were  committed  to  their  discretion.  The 
envoys  of  Antiochus  were  dismissed  with  a 
peremptory  injunction  to  their  master,  to  evac- 
uate aU  the  Asiatic 'cities  which  had  belonged 
either  to  Philip  or  to  Ptolemy,  and  to  abstain 
from  aggression  on  those  which  retained  their 
independence,  and,  above  all,  not  to  pass  over 
in  person,  or  to  send  force3  into  Europe ;  but  it 
was  announced  that  some  of  the  ten  would 
shortly  seek  an  interview  with  the  king.  The 
province  of  Orestis,  which  had  revolted  from 
Philip  during  the  war,  was  declared  independ- 
ent, and  he  was  thus,  to  his  bitter  mortification, 
prevented  from  taking  revenge  for  its  disloyal- 
ty.* The  niyrian  districts  of  Lychnis  and  Par- 
thi,  which  had  been  subject  to  Philip,  were  given 
to  Pleuratus.  Thessaly  was,  as  far  as  possible, 
dismembered ;  the  Perrhaebians,  Dolopes,  and 
Magnetes  were  detached  from  it  as  independ^ 
ent  states  *,  Phthiotis,  however,  was  annexed 
to  it,  with  the  exception  of  Thebes  and  Pharsa- 
Ins.  The  claims  of  the  ^tolians  to  Pharsalus 
and  to  Leiicas  were  referred  to  the  senate ;  but 
they  were  permitted  to  renew  their  former  re- 
lations with  Phocis  and  Locris.  Corinth,  Tri- 
phylia,  and  Herea  were  restored  to  the  Achae- 
ans.  The  commissioners  wished  to  bestow 
Oreus  and  Eretna  on  Eiunenes,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Attalus  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
gamus,  bat,  on  the  remonstrance  of  Flamininus, 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  senate,  which 
decided  that  these  towns,  together  with  Carys- 
tus,  should  be  restored  to  liberty.  Valerius  An- 
tias,  a  writer  of  very  slight  authority,  related 
that,  by  the  original  decree  of  tlie  senate,  JEgi- 
na,  which  Attalus  had  purchased  from  the  ^to- 
lians,  and  the  elephants,  were  given  to  his  son 
of  the  same  name ;  and  that  the  Athenians 
were  rewarded  with  the  lordship  of  Paros,  Im- 
bros,  Delos,  and  Scyros.t  Nothing  but  the  si- 
lence of  Polybius  throws  a  doubt  on  either  fact. 
The  commissioners  then  parted  to  undertake 
various  missions.  Cn.  Cornelius,  who  was  sent 
to  Philip,  prevailed  on  him,  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  be  reserving  himself  for  Antiochus,  to 
sue  for  alliance  and  amity  with  Rome.  Corne- 
lius next  proceeded  to  the  iEtolian  assembly 
at  Thermus ;  but  he  was  there  received  with 
tomplaints,  upbraidings,  and  reproaches,  which 

*  Lit.,  zxxiii ,  34.    Compare  usix.,  23. 
t  lliid.,  zzziii.,  30. 


grew,  at  last,  so  violent  that  he  thought  it  safest 
to  decline  discussion,  and  to  advise  them  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  where  they  would 
be  sure  to  obtain  satisfaction  of  all  reasonable 
demands.  So  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  with 
a  plentiful  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

FBOK  THB  PROCLAMATION  OV  THS  LIBERTY  OF 
ORSECE  UNDER  THB  ROHAN  PROTECTION  TO 
THE  EMBASSY  Ot   CALLICRATE8  TO  ROME. 

Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  CaHinicus, 
and  the  sixth  from  the  founder  of  his  dynasty, 
sumamed  by  his  contemporaries  the  Great, 
was,  perhaps,  eminent  in  energy  and  ability 
above  most  of  his  line,  though  certainly  not 
comparable  in  this  respect  to  his  ancestor  the 
Conqueror.  He  seems  to  have  owed  that  title 
— ^which,  however,  imported  little  in  an  age  so 
lavish  of  such  distinctions,  that  his  grandfather, 
a  vile  and  odious  prince,  was  sumamed  the 
God — chiefly  to  the  contrast  between  the  low 
state  into  which  the  Syrian  monarchy  had  fall- 
en when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  that  to 
which  he  finally  raised  it,  but  especially  to  his 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  eastern 
provinces,  which  had  been  taken  from  it  by  the 
Parthian  and  Bactrian  kings,  an  expedition 
which,  by  its  extent,  duration,  and  dazzling 
success,  might,  to  a  degenerate  race,  recall  the 
achievements  of  the  Macedonian  conqueroj. 
He  seems  to  have  been  elated  with  the  sound- 
ing epithet,*  and  to  have  forgotten  how  largely 
he  was  indebted  for  his  triumphs  to  the  imbe- 
cility of  his  Egyptian  neighbours ;  and  in  an 
evil  hour  he  conceived  the  project  of  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  his  empire,  until  it  should  in- 
clude all  the  conquests  made  by  the  first  Se- 
leucus after  his  victory  over  Lysimachus.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  he  crossed 
the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of  196,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus ; 
and  being  struck  with  the  advantfigeous  site 
of  Lysimachia,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
Thracians  after  Philip  had  withdrawn  his 
troops,  he  determined  to  rebuild  it,  and  make 
it  the  capital  of  his  European  dominions,  which 
he  intended  should  comprehend  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Lysimachus.  t  While  this  woric 
was  going  on,  he  collected  as  many  as  he  could 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  he  ran- 
somed from  slavery,  and  invited  new  colonists.l 
He  was  thus  employed  when  L.  Cornelius, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  senate  to  mediate 
between  him  and  Ptolemy,  and  three  of  the 
commissioners  who  had  just  been  regulating 
the  aflairs  of  Greece,  came  to  Lysimachia 
They  were  amicably  received  and  hospitably 

*  Appian,  Svr.,  1.  Gervinas,  Ueber  die  Hutariteht 
OrHste^  in  Schlo8ser*t  Archiv.,  t.,  p.  423,  seems  to  donbt 
whetlier  Appian't  authority  ia  safiicient  to  prove  that  Anti- 
ochus received  the  epithet  in  his  lifetime.  But  it  could 
hardly  have  been  bestowed  on  him  after  the  reverses  w)iicb 
befell  him  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  though  Roman  self- 
oomplacency  was  interested  in  the  preatneas  of  a  oooquerad 
enemy,  and  even  magnified  it  in  honour  of  the  hardy  nee 
which  achieved  the  victory— ti^mfesi  ceeidil  Antioekmm 
Niebuhr  (KI.  Schr.,  p.  SSI)  observes  that  the  house  of  9«- 
leucus  never  prodaoed  a  great  prineo. 

t  Liv.,  uxiti.,  40 ;  zxxiv.,  58.    Polyb.,  Xfiii.,  SI 
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entertained.  But  when  they  required  him  to 
restore  the  conquests  he  had  made  from  Ptol- 
emy and  Philip,  and  demanded  an  explanation 
of  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  come  over  to 
Europe,  he  firmly  rejected  their  dictation,  re- 
minded them  that  Rome  had  no  more  to  do 
with  Asia  than  he  with  Italy,  and  asserted  his 
claim  to  the  European  as  well  as  the  Asiatic 
possessions  of  Lysimachns.  The  conference, 
which  had  been  carried  on  in  a  very  high  and 
sharp  tone  on  both  sides,  was  abruptly  broken 
off  by  a  faJse  rumour  of  the  death  of  the  young 
king  of  Egypt,  which  induced  Antiochus  to  re- 
turn to  Asia,  leaving  his  son  Seleucns  at  Lys- 
imachia.  The  commissioners,  on  their  return 
to  Rome,  made  a  report  which  prepared  the 
senate  for  an  approaching  war  with  Syria,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  directed  its  attention  to  the 
hostile  t^per  of  the  iCtolians  and  the  inde- 
pendent attitude  of  Nabis. 

The  only  doubt  with  regard  to  Nabis  was, 
whether  there  was  any  sufficient  pretext  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  him ;  and  it  appear- 
ed 80  difficult  to  find  one,  that  it  was  decided 
to  refer  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  Flam- 
ininus.  As  soon  as  this  decree  of  the  senate 
reached  him,  he  sunmioned  a  congress  of  the 
allies  at  Corinth,  and,  professing  that  he  should 
be  entirely  guided  by  their  wishes,  bade  them 
consider  whether  they  would  have  Argos  left 
m  the  power  of  Nabis.  It  was  a  matter  in 
which  Rome  had  no  concern,  except  so  far  as 
it  interfered  with  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and 
thus  impaired  the  glory  of  her  work.  The 
Athenian  deputies  extolled  the  Roman  magna- 
nimity, with  some  reflections  on  the  malignity 
of  its  detractors :  an  allusion  which  roused  the 
iEtolians,  again/it  whom  it  was  pointed.  They 
had  been  deeply  ofiTended  by  the  result  of  their 
last  embassy  to  Rome,  where  the  senate,  as  if 
to  aggravate  injury  with  insult,  referred  their 
claims  again  to  their  adversary  Flamininus.* 
They  now  inveighed  against  the  meanness  of 
the  Athenians,  complained  of  the  wrong  by 
which  they  were  defrauded  of  Echinus  and 
Pharsalus,  and  taxed  the  Romans  with  dissim- 
ulation and  hypocrisy.  "They  pretended  to 
be  the  liberators  ef  Greece,  and  yet  held  it  in 
its  old  fetters.  Argos  and  Nabis  were  only 
pretexts  to  cover  the  continued  presence  of 
their  army.  Let  the  legions  be  embarked  for 
Ita^,  and  the  iEtolians  would  undertake  that 
Nabis  should  withdraw  his  garrison  from  Ar- 
gos." The  truUi  would  only  have  displeased 
the  Romans;  the  boast  disgusted  the  other 
allies.  The  AchBean  general,  Aristcenus,  de- 
olaimed  bitterly  against  the  iEtolians,  and  in- 
treated  Flamininus  not  to  leave  Peloponnesus 
until  be  had  secured  it  against  their  aggres- 
sions. The  rest  of  the  deputies  joined  in  the 
same  strain,  and  the  war  against  Nabis  was 
unanimously  decreed. 

Flamininus,  having  sent  for  his  troops  from 
Elatea,  Okarched  against  Argos,  and  at  Cleone 
was  joined  by  Aristenus  with  an  Achean  anny 
of  10,000  foot  and  1000  horse.  Nabis  had 
eommitted  the  command  of  the  garrison  at 
Argos  to  his  wife's  brother  Pythagoras,  who 
was  also  hia  son-in-law,  and  he  made  the  best 
preparations  for  its  defence.  He  suppressed 
an  insurrection  which  was  prematurely  at- 

*  Lib.,  xzziiii.,  alt. 


tempted  by  some  of  the  citizens  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Romans,  and  no  farther  move- 
ment took  place  within  when  Flamininus  en- 
camped in  the  suburbs.  Finding  this  hope 
disappointed,  he  called  a  council  to  deliberate 
on  a  siege.  All  the  Greek  officers,  except 
Aristenus,  thought  that,  as  Argos  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  war,  the  first  operations  of  the 
army  should  be  directed  against  it.  But  Flam- 
ininus adopted  the  advice  of  Aiistenos,  to 
cany  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and, 
having  reaped  or  wasted  the  harvest  in  the 
plain  of  Argos,  he  marched  to  the  borders  of 
Laconia,  where  he  waited  some  time  for  a  re- 
enforcement  which  he  expected  from  Philip, 
aiid  for  a  supply  of  provisions  which  he  had 
ordered  the  PeJoponnesian  towns  to  furnish. 
He  was  joined  by  1500  Macedonians  and  400 
Thessalian  horse,  and  by  a  numerous  body 
of  Lacedemonian  exiles,  with  Agesipolis  at 
their  head.  About  the  same  time,  his  brother 
Lucius  had  sailed  into  the  Gulf  of  I^conia 
with  forty  galleys,  and  Eumenes  and  the  Rho- 
dians  were  approaching  with  their  combined 
squadrons.  Nabis,  however,  did  not  abandon 
himself  to  despair,  though  his  whole  force 
amounted  to  no  more  than  15,000  men,  being 
composed  of  3000  Cretans,  dOOO  other  m»- 
cenaries,  and  10,000  Laconian  troops.  He 
strengthened  the  defences  of  his  capital  with 
a  new  ditch  and  rampart,  and  struck  terror 
into  his  subjects  by  the  arrest  of  eighty  sus- 
pected citisens,  whom  he  put  to  death  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  by  the  execution  of  soma 
Helots,  who  were  charged  with  having  attempt- 
ed to  desert.  When  the  Romans,  having  de- 
scended the  vale  of  the  CGnus  to  the  banks  of 
the  Eurotas,  were  proceeding  to  pitch  their 
camp  within  a  short  distance  from  Spaita, 
they  were  thrown  into  great  confusion  by  a 
sudden  charge  of  the  tyrant's  auxiliaries,  who 
were  only  repelled  by  the  advance  of  the  le- 
gionaries, and  the  next  day,  when  the  Roman 
column,  moving  southward,  had  passed  the 
city,  Nabis  again  sallied  out  and  fell  upon  its 
rear  with  his  mercenaries  ;  but  the  Romans, 
who  anticipated  an  attack,  shifted  their  front 
so  rapidly,  and  in  such  good  order,  that,  after 
an  obstinate  combat,  he  was  put  to  flight,  and 
the  Acheans  were  enabled,  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  to  intercept  or  overtake  many 
of  the  fugitives  before  they  oould  gain  the  city 
gate.  Flamininus  then  ravaged  the  adijaoent 
plain  without  farther  interruption,  and  after- 
ward continued  hia  devastations  down  to  Uie 
seacoast. 

In  the  mean  while,  Lucius,  after  he  had  ta- 
ken several  of  the  smaller  towns  on  the  coast, 
laid  siege  to  Gythium,  the  arsenal  of  Sparta,  a 
populous  and  well-fortified  city ;  and,  as  Eu- 
menes and  the  Rhodians  arrived  aboat  the 
same  time,  the  works  made  rapid  progress. 
Two  officers,  Goigopas  and  Dexagoridas,  com- 
manded the  pUoe  with  equal  authority.  Dex* 
agoridas,  when  defence  seemed  hopeless,  open- 
ed a  clandestine  oorrespondence  with  the 
Roman  general,  but  was  detected  and  put  to 
death  by  his  colleague.  But  he,  too,  was  re- 
duced to  despair,  when  Titus  came  up  widi  a 
body  of  4000  men  to  support  the  besiegers ; 
and  he  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  gat" 
rison  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw.    Nabi8» 
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though  he  had  been  re-etiforced  by  1000  mer- 
cenaries and  2000  Argives  under  Pythagoras, 
who  had  left  Argos  under  the  charge  of  Timoc- 
niteSi  an  Achaean,  when  he  heaM  of  the  faJl 
of  Gythium,  began  to  think  his  situation  des- 
perate, and  sent  Pythagoras  to  solicit  an  inter- 
view with   Flamininus.     This   request  was 
granted ;  and  they  met,  with  a  few  attendants 
on  each  side,  in  the  plain  of  Sparta.    In  the 
conference,  as  reported  by  Livy,  the  strength 
of  the  argument  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
side  of  Nabis ;  for  it  was  difficult  to  point  out 
any  change  that  had  taicen  place  to  afford  a 
just  ground  for  hostility  against  him  since  the 
day  when  Flamininus  accepted  his  aid  against 
Philip.    The  Roman  had  then  virtually,  if  not 
expressly,  recognised  his  title,  not  only  to 
Sparta,  but  to  Argos.    The  answer  which  the 
Roman  historian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his 
countryman  is  hardly  intelligible,  but  apparent- 
ly quite  inconsistent  with  the  facts  recorded 
by  the  historian.    Flamininus  is  made  to  deny 
that  the  Romans  had  contracted  any  friendship 
or  alliance  with  Nabis,  and  then  to  allege  the 
tyrant's   misgovemment,  his   aggression   on 
Messene,  his  alliance  with  Philip,  and  his  pira- 
cies, as  grounds  of  war ;  but  the  validity  of  all 
these  grounds  manifestly  depended  on  th% 
truth  of  an  assertion  which,  if  Livy*s  narrative 
is  to  be  believed,  was  notoriously  false.    Flam- 
ininus, however,  was  in  a  position  in  which  it 
might  be  considered  as  a  condescension  to 
reason  even  on  false  premises.     Ajristsenus 
more  ingenuously  exhorted  Nabis  to  abdicate 
his  power,  and  reminded  him  of  many  tyrants 
who  had  descended  of  their  own  accord  to  a 
private  station,  and  had  afterward  Mi  ved  in 
safety  and  honour  among  their  fellow-citizens. 
But  Nabis  had  not  so  used  his  power  that  he 
could  venture  to  resign  it.    The  conference 
was  adjourned  to  the  morrow,  and  then  Nabis 
offered  to  evacute  Argos,  and  to  give  up  his 
prisoners  and  deserters ;  if  the  Romans  had 
any  other  demands  to  make,  he  desired  that 
they  might  be  aet  down  in  writing,  that  he 
might  deliberate  on  them  with  his  friends.    A 
trace  was  granted,  during  which  Flamininus 
conferred  with  his  allies  on  the  question  of 
peace.    At  first,  they  were  all  unwilling  that  it 
should  be  granted  to  him  on  any  terms ;  and 
Flamininus,  who  had  private  motives  for  desi- 
ring it — chiefly  the  fear  that  he  might  other- 
wise be  superseded  before  he  had  brought  the 
war  to  a  elose — could  not  bring  them  over  to 
his  mind  until  he  had  frighten^  them  with  a 
prospect  of  the  heavy  contributions  which  he 
should  be  obliged  to  lay  on  them  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  army  if  he  was  forced  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Sparta,  which  he  represented  as 
likely  to  last  through  the  winter.     He  was 
then   allowed  to  prescribe  terms  of  peace. 
They  were  sufficiently  hard.    One  of  the  more 
important  articles  provided  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Laconia.    Gythium  and  the  other  mari- 
time towns  were  to  be  severed  from  the  do- 
miiiion  of  Nabis,  as  independent  allies  of  Rome. 
He  was  also  to  give  up  all  the  towns  which  he 
possessed  in  Crete  to  the  Romans,  and  to  sur- 
render his  whole  navy,  retaining  only  two 
boats.    He  was  strictly  confined  to  Laconia, 
ttid  forbidden  even  there  to  build  or  fortify,  as 
Tell  as  to  make  war  or  contract  alliances. 


But  he  was  left  absolute  master  of  Sparta,  and 
the  only  provision  introduced  in  favour  of  the 
exiles  was  an  article  by  which  their  property, 
which  included  the  emancipated  slaves,  their 
children,  and  as  many  of  their  wives  as  wished 
to  share  their  fortunes,  were  to  be  restored  to 
them.  Nabis  was  to  pay  100  talents  immedi- 
ately, and  400  more  by  instalments  in  eight 
years.  A  six  months*  truce  was  to  be  granted 
for  an  embassy  to  Rotoe. 

Nabis,  however,  found  the  conditions  insup- 
portable, especially  those  which  deprived  him 
of  his  maritime  possessions,  which  were  the 
chief  source  of  his  wealth,  and  furnished  the 
main  strength  of  his  army.  The  article  of  res- 
titution to  the  exiles  was  no  less  disagreeable 
to  the  great  mass  of  his  creatures  and  depend- 
ants, and  the  mercenaries  dreaded  the  end  of  a 
profitable  occupation.  Nabis  inflamed  the  gen- 
eral discontent,  and  the  Romans  were  soon  ap- 
prized, by  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  that  the  ne- 
gotiation was  broken  off.  Flamininus  now  saw 
himself  obliged  to  make  an  attempt  on  Sparta ; 
but  his  object  still  was,  it  seems,  rather  to  ter- 
rify the  tyrant  into  submission  than  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city.  He  sent  for  all  the 
crews  of  the  three  allied  fleets,  and  when  they 
arrived  his  whole  force  amounted  to  no  less 
than  50,000.  With  this  multitude  he  surround- 
ed the  city,  and  ordered  a  general  assault,  while 
three  divisions  of  his  best  troops  were  led 
against  three  quarters  in  which  the  fortifica- 
tions had  not  been  completed.  The  city  would 
have  been  carried  at  these  points  if  I^hagoras 
had  not  set  fire  to  the  adjacent  houses,  and 
thus  compelled  the  assailants  to  retire.  The 
main  purpose  of  Flamininus,  however,  had  been 
answered ;  for,  three  days  after,  Nabis  sent  his 
son-in-law  to  implore  peace.  It  was  granted 
on  the  same  conditions  which  had  been  before 
prescribed  :  the  money  was  paid,  and  hostages, 
including  a  son  of  Nabis,  delivered.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  Argives,  having  heard  of  the 
tyrant's  danger,  rose  and  expelled  his  garrison. 
Flamininus  arrived  at  Argos,  soon  after,  with 
his  victorious  army,  and  was  invited  to  preside 
at  the  Nemean  festival,  which,  having  been 
omitted  in  the  season  of  public  distress,  was 
now  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  recent  deliver- 
ance (B.C.  195).  The  liberty  of  Argos  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  a  herald  during  the 
games,  and  the  universal  joy  was  only  allayed 
by  one  reflecnon,  which  aflbrded  fresh  matter 
for  the  invidious  insinuations  of  the  ^Etolians, 
that  Rome  still  sanctioned  and  upheld  the  tyr- 
anny of  Nabis.  while  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
Spartan  throne  was  allowed  to  remain  in  exile 

The  senate  ratified  the  treaty  with  Nabis, 
and  resolved  to  withdraw  its  army  from  Greece, 
and  its  garrisons  from  the  Greek  towns,  either 
moved  by  the  influence  of  Flamininus,  or  be- 
cause the  good  will  of  the  Greeks  and  the  hon- 
our of  Rome  appeared  more  important  than  the 
advantage  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
continued  occupation  of  these  places  in  a  war 
with  Antiochus,  which  was  still,  indeed,  ex- 
pected as  much  as  ever,  but  with  more  eager- 
ness than  anxiety.  The  reputation  of  Flamini- 
nus, as  the  patron  of  Greece,  required  this 
measure  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  task, 
and  terminate  his  mission  with  lustre.  During 
the  winter,  after  his  campaign  in  Laconia,  he 
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remained  at  Elatea,  occupied  with  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Greek  cities, 
in  which  the  Macedonian  interest  had  hitherto 

/  been  predominant ;  and  it  had,  probably,  been 
everywhere  so  much  abused*  that  he  might 
seem  to  be  merely  redressing  wrongs  and  pro- 
tecting liberty,  while  he  turned  the  scale  in  fa- 
vour of  Rome.  In  the  spring  he  summoned 
the  deputies  of  all  the  allied  cities  to  Corinth, 
where,  as  he  took  his  leave,  he  recounted  the 
benefits  which  they  owed  to  the  Romans,  to 
his  predecessors,  and  to  himself;  vindicated 
the  peace  with  Nabis  as  necessary  to  save 
Sparta  from  destruction ;  and  announced  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Italy,  with 
bis  whole  army ;  that  he  should  immediately 
put  the  Achsans  in  possession  of  the  Acroco- 
rinthus  ;  and  that,  within  ten  days,  they  would 
hear  that  the  Roman  garrisons  had  been  with- 
drawn from  Demetrias  and  Chalcis.  They 
would  then  know  what  credit  to  give  in  future 
to  the  charges  of  the  uEtolians.  He  concluded 
with  an  exhortation  to  use  their  liberty  soberly 
and  discreetly;  to  cherish  concord  both  be- 
tween city  and  city,  and  within  each,  and  to 
show  themselves  worthy  of  the  boon  bestowed 

.  on  them  by  the  Roman  people ;  remembering 
that,  though  their  freedom  had  been  won  for 
them  by  the  arms,  and  restored  to  them  by  the 
good  faith  of  a  foreign  power,  it  could  only  be 
preserved  by  their  own  care.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
an  earnest  and  friendly  warning,  and  it  drew 
tears  from  the  audience,  which  affected  the 
speaker  himself.  After  a  short  pause,  he  add- 
ed a  parting  request,  that  they  would  collect  as 
many  Roman  citizens  as  they  could  find  living 
among  them  in  slavery,  and  send  them  after 
him,  within  two  months,  into  Thessaly.  This 
was  gladly  promised,  and  the  number  redeemed 
in  Achaia  alone  amounted  to  1200,  and  cost  the 
Acheans  100  talents.  Before  the  assembly 
was  dismissed,  it  saw  the  garrison  descend 
from  the  citadel  and  march  out  of  the  city. 
Flamininus  followed  it,  amid  acclamations  of 
gratitude  from  the  Greeks,  and  took  the  road  to 
£latea.  He  then  sent  his  lieutenant,  Ap.  Clau- 
dius, with  all  the  forces,  to  Oricum,  there  to 
wait  for  him,  and  proceeded  to  Euboea,  where 
he  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons,  not  only 
from  Chalcis,  but  from  Oreus  and  Eretria,  and, 
in  a  congress  of  Euboean  deputies,  repeated  the 
advice  which  he  had  given  at  Corinth.  He 
next  passed  on  to  Demetrias,  wl^re,  while  he 
withdrew  the  garrison,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
measures  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  the  par- 
tisans of  Rome ;  and  he  probably,  at  the  same 
time,  regulated  the  federal  Constitution  of  the 
Magnetes,  who  henceforth  have  a  magistrate 
at  their  head,  with  the  title  of  Magnetarch.  His 
last  work  was  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity 
in  Thessaly,  which  he  found  in  extreme  con- 
fusion. The  character  of  the  people  is  de- 
scribed as  turbulent  and  unsteady,  and,  under 
the  Macedonian  government,  which  superseded 
the  forms  of  their  ancient  Constitution,  but  sub- 
stituted no  definite  system  in  its  room,*  they 
seem  to  have  experienced  the  evils  of  anarchy 
and  despotism  by  turns,  f  The  object  of  Flami- 
ninus appears  to  have  been  to  assimilate  the 

*  Niobuhr  (Kl.  Scbr.,  p.  948)  giv«a  a  condio  bat  Ittmi- 
«s  vievf  of  the  internal  hittorj  of  Thenaly. 
t  Liv.,  zxziT.,  51.  . 


Thessalian  Constitution  to  that  of  the  Achsan 
League,  establishing  a  perfect  equality  with  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  the  federal  magistrates 
and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ;*  for 
this  was  the  feature  in  the  Achaean  Constita- 
tion  which,  as  it  tended  most  to  limit  the  pow- 
er of  the  League,  best  suited  the  views  of 
Rome.  Biit  the  polity  which  he  introduced 
into  the  cities  approached  nearer  to  that  of 
Rome  itself:  it  was  what  the  Greeks  called  a 
timocracy,  an  oligarchy  founded  on  the  basis 
of  property.!  The  government  was  lodged  in 
a  senate,  or  council  of  the  wealthier  citizens, 
and  a  pecuniary  qualification  was  required  for 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions.  Every  oli- 
garchical party  throughout  Greece  regarded 
Rome  as  its  patron,  t  It  was,  no  doubt,  in  re- 
liance on  the  efiicacy  of  these  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  Roman  interest  that  he  had  ad- 
vised the  withdrawing  of  the  troops ;  but  he 
knew  that  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear  if  he 
should  be  deceived  in  his  calculations.  He 
then  proceeded  to  embark  at  Oricum,  with  his 
ransomed  countrymen,  and  returned  to  Italy  to 
receive  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  which  few 
Roman  generals  ever  deserved  better.  His 
conduct  in  Greece  is  entitled  to  nearly  as  high 
praise  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  earn  in 
such  a  station.  He  probably  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Rome, 
as  the  mark  to  which  ^1  his  aims  were  direct- 
ed. But  his  policy  was  as  liberal  as  was  con- 
sistent with  this  object ;  and,  as  appears  from 
the  opposition  which  he  encountered,  few  of 
his  contemporaries  were  capable  of  eqnal  mod- 
eration or  generosity.  He  would,  possibly,  not 
have  shrunk  from  any  violence  or  fraud  which 
he  deemed  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  ascendency  in  Greece ;  but  he  was 
willing,  and  even  desirous,  that  the  Greeks 
should  enjoy  the  largest  measure  of  prosperity 
and  apparent  freedom  that  could  coexist  with 
real  dependence  on  the  will  of  Rome.  The 
part  of  his  conduct  which  it  is,  perhaps,  mosi 
diflicult  entirely  to  justify,  even  from  this  point 
of  view,  is  that  which  relates  to  Nabis,  whom 
he  seems  purposely  to  have  left  as  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  Achsans,  while  he  committed 
the  maritime  towns  of  Laconia  to  their  protec- 
tion, though  it  was  ^asy  to  foresee  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  fresh  collision  between  them. 

The  .^tolians  were  ready  to  give  the  neces- 
sary impulse.  In  their  contest  with  Philip, 
though  it  arose  out  of  their  own  aggressions, 
the  ^Btolians  might,  with  some  colour  of  truth, 
represent  themselves  as  champions  ofHhe  na- 
tional independence.  Their  connexion  with 
Rome  might,  perhaps,  be  defended  on  the  plea 
of  a  supposed  necessity,  though  no  fair  excuse 
could  be  offered  for  the  iniquitous  compact  into 
which  they  entered  with  her.  But  they  were 
now  about  to  set  Greece  in  a  flame,  without 
any  assignable  motive  bu^  lust  of  power  and 
gain,  jealousy  of  the  Acheans,  and  resentment 
against  the  Romans.  They  waited  for  a  time, 
after  the  departure  of  Flamininus,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  a  signal  for  the  enemies  of 
Rome  to  enter  the  vacant  field;   but,  when 

*  Niebuhr,  u.  s.  f  Lit.,  a.  a. 

t  Lit.,  xxzt.,  34.    Inter  omnes  oonalabat,  in  civitatilma 
principes,  optinium  qaeniqne,  Rnmaiw  Kicietatia  eeaa.  •& 
prvMnti  statu  gaudere,  multitodinem,  et  qooram  rsa 
•X  aententia  ipeorom  eue&t,  omnia  norare  TeUe* 
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they  found  that  all  remained  quiet,  they  held 
an  assembly  at  Naupactus,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  their  general,  Thoas,  resolved  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  kindle  a  fresh  war.  They  sent  envoys 
at  the  same  time  to  Antiochus,  Philip,  and  Na- 
bis,  to  work  upon  the  ambition  or  revenge  of 
each  by  appropriate  arguments.  Antiochus. 
was,  indeed,  meditating  war,  and  he  had  now 
Hannibal  at  his  side,  to  urge  and  direct  him ; 
but  the  season  for  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities against  Rome  had  not  yet  arrived.  Phil- 
ip had  bought  his  experience  too  dearly  to  let 
himself  be  drawn  so  soon  into  a  struggle  so 
much  more  hopeless  than  the  last.  Nabis,  as 
be  was  more  impatient  of  the  condition  to 
which  he  had  been  reduced,  yielded  more  easi- 
ly to  the  persuasions  of  the  iEtolian  envoy,  and 
began  immediately  to  make  attempts  for  the 
recovery  of  the  maritime  towns,  gaining  some 
of  the  leading  men  by  bribes,  and  removing 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  by  as- 
sassination, and,  finally,  laid  siege  to  Gythiuro. 
The  Achieans,  as  protectors  of  these  towns, 
while  they  remonstrated  with  Nabis,  sent  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  to  Gythium,  and  envoys  to 
Rome.  Philopcemen  had  now  returned  from 
Crete.  His  absence  at  a  period  when  his  ser- 
vices were  supposed  to  be  required  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  country  had  given  so  much  offence 
at  Megalopolis,  that  a  decree  was  very  nearly 
carried  for  depriving  him  of  the  franchise  ;  and 
this  dishonour  was  only  averted  through  the 
interposition  of  Aristaenus,  the  general  of  the 
League,  who,  though  afterward,  at  least,  op. 
posed  to  Philopcemen  in  his  political  views, 
was  induced  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  We 
are  informed  that  Philopcemen  was  moved,  by 
resentment  for  this  affront,  to  aid  several  of  the 
subject  Arcadian  towns  in  an  attempt  which 
they  made  to  deliver  themselves  from  their 
dependence  on  Megalopolis.*  The  motive  as- 
signed for  this  step  is  certainly  too  petty  for 
each  a  man ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  reason  to 
btelieve  that  this  was  a  democratical  measure,  t 
If  these  towns  were  admitted  into  the  League, 
it  was,  most  probably,  Philipcemen's  object 
simply  to  counterbalance  the  preponderance  of 
the  old  Achaean  towns,  as  we  shall  find  him  af- 
terward the  author  of  another  innovation  mani- 
festly designed  for  that  end.  Now,  however, 
he  was  again  general  of  the  League.  But 
though  Nabis,  while  be  vigorously  pressed  the 
siege  of  Gy thium,  made  inroads  into  the  Achae- 
an territories,  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to 
undertake  any  offensive  operations  against  him 

^ • ■-  -  111  a    I 

•  Plat.,  Philop.,  18, 

,t  So  it  it  represented  by  Nitzach  (Polynias,  p.  J 7),  wbo 
observes  that  '*  the  ancients  seem  to  have  been  so  roach  oc- 
eapied  with  Philoposmcn's  military  inventions  that  they 
forgot  his  political  plans  ;**  that  is,  in  other  words,  we  have 
BO  satisfactury  evidence  remaining  as  to  their  real  nature. 
If  so,  it  is  now  scarcely  possible,  bv  any  effort  of  sagacity, 
to  fill  np  the  void.  This  little  work  of  Nilzsch  is  full  of 
interesting  hints,  bold  sarmises,  and  stnrtling  assertions. 
it  may  seem  angiAtefal  to  complain  of  its  brevity,  other- 
wise than  in  the  way  of  praise ;  bat  mach  time  would  have 
been  saved  to  ordinary  reader  if  the  Huthor's  views  had 
been  more  largely  developed.  One  of  the  more  serions  de- 
fects of  the  work  is,  that  very  qaestionahle  propositions  are 
laid  down,  not  only  without  evidence,  but  without  any  in- 
timation that  they  are  doubtful,  and  often  the  more  danger* 
ensly,  because  couoled  in  the  same  period  with  others 
which  are  undeniable.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the 
propositions  towards  whioh  the  induction  is  pointed  are  sel- 
dom so  distinctly  stated  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  estimate 
tiM  exact  force  of  the  aiyument. 


until  the  senate*8  pleasure  should  be  known. 
Even  when  they  learned,  on  the  return  of  their 
envoys,  that  the  senate  had  directed  the  praetor, 
A.  Atilius,  to  carry  succours  to  their  Laconian 
allies,  they  would  not  come  to  any  resolution 
un^il  they  had  consulted  their  patron  Flamini- 
nus.  They  then  held  a  council  at  Sicyon.  It 
seemed  evident  that  Gythium  and  the  whole 
coast  would  be  lost  unless  measures^  were 
speedily  taken  to  check  the  progress  of  Nabis; 
and  these  would  have  been  voted  unanimously 
if  a  letter  of  Flamininus  had  not  been  read,  in 
which  he  advised  them  to  wait  for  the  praetor's 
arrival.  The  opinions  of  the 'assembly  were 
then  divided.  Philopcemen  declined  to  express 
his  own,  but  declared  himself  ready  to  execute 
their  decree,  whether  it  were  for  peace  or  war. 
This  was  construed  as  a  sufficient  guarantee : 
war  was  decreed,  and  the  time  and  mode  of 
conducting  it  left  to  his  discretion.  Phi]opo»- 
men  himself  would  willingly  have  waited  for 
the  Roman  fleet ;  but  the  danger  of  Gythium 
seemed  to  admit  of  no  delay,  and  there  was 
little  hope  that  any  relief  could  be  brought  to  it 
unless  by  sea.  He  resolved,  therefore,  though 
totally  destitute  of  knowledge  or  experience  in 
marine  affairs,  to  attempt  a  navul  expedition 
for  that  purpose.  The  Achaean  navy  was  not 
strong ;  but  Nabis,  having  so  lately  surrender- 
ed ail  his  ships  to  the  Romans,  bad  only  been 
able  tq  equip  a  very  small  squadron  for  the 
blockade  of  the  port :  this,  however,  he  kept  in 
constant  exercise.  Philopcemen  had  heard  of 
a  large  galley  of  war,  which  was  laid  up  at 
iEgium,  and,  believing  that  it  would  be  a  valu- 
able accession  to  his  fleet,  ordered  it  to  be 
manned,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of 
Tiso,  the  Achaean  admiral ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  it  had  been  captured  eighty 
years  before,*  and  he  was  not  informed  that  its 
timbers  were  utterly  decayed.  Yet  it  perform- 
ed the  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Laconia,  and  led 
the  way  with  gallant  port  against  the  enemy : 
but,  at  the  flrst  shock  which  it  received  from 
one  of  the  tyrant's  new  ships,  it  went  to  pieces, 
and  the  whole  crew  was  taken.  The  rest,  dis- 
mayed by  the  fate  of  their  admiral,  took  to 
flight,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Patrse. 
Happily,  Philopoemen  was  on  board  one  of  the 
smaller  vessels.  He  was  not  disheartened  by 
a  failure  which  detracted  nothing  either  from 
his  military  or  nautical  reputation,  but  was  only 
stimulated  to  set  all  the  resources  of  his  art  in 
action  against  the  tyrant.  He  soon  after,  with 
a  detachment  of  light  troops,  surprised  a  divis- 
ion of  the  enemy  which  was  stationed  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Gythium,  set  fire  to  the  camp, 
which  was  formed  chiefly  of  huts  of  reed,  and 
made  a  great  slaughter ;  and,  having  ravaged 
a  part  of  Laconia,  proceeded  to  Tegea,  where 
he  assembled  all  his  forces  and  summoned  a, 
council,  which  was  attended  by  ministers  froni 
Epirus  and  Acamania.  He  now  resolved,  as 
the  last  expedient  for  the  relief  of  Gythium,  to 

*  Plutarch  (Philop.,  14)  save  firty  years  had  passed  since 
it  had  been  last  used,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with. tlie 
date  of  its  covfifre,  given  by  Livy,  xxxv.,  2ff,  who  says  it 
was  taken  while  carrying  Niciea,  the  wife  of  Craterua, 
from  Naupactu*  to  Corinth.  One  may  suspect  that  either, 
as  Schom  believe*  (971),  the  word>Ut«  has  dropped  oat  of 
Livy's  text,  or  that  Livy  oonfonnded  Ci stems  with  his  aon 
Alexander,  as  we  do  not  know  that  the  father's  wife  wis 
also  named  Nicssa :  bit  even  Alexander  had  now  been  dead 
mora  than  fifty  yean. 
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march  a^inst  Sparta ;  but,  on  the  Tery  day 
when  he  crossed  the  border,  Gythiam  was  ta- 
ken by  assault,  and  Nabis,  having  information 
of  his  movements,  hastened  to  occupy  a  pass* 
by  which  he  expected  he  would  descend  into 
the  Tale  of  the  Eurotas.  Philopcemen,  though 
taken  by  surprise,  and  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
not  only  extricated  himself  by  a  skilful  ma- 
Dceuvre  from  his  perilous  situation,  but  drew 
the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade,  scattered  his 
whole  army  on  the  mountains,  and,  having  post- 
ed some  of  his  own  troops  on  two  of  the  roads 
which  led  to  Sparta,  intercepted  so  great  a 
number  of  the  fugitives,  that  hardly  a  fourth 
part  was  believed  to  have  escaped.  Nabis  no 
longer  ventured  to  stir  beyond  the  walls  ;  and 
Philopcemen,  having  ravaged  Laconia  for  about 
thirty  days,  return^  home,  with  the  glory  of 
a  victory,  which  his  admiring  countrymen  were 
inclined  to  prefer  to  all  the  achievements  of 
Fiamininus  himself  t 

Flamininus,  in  the  mean  while,  had  returned 
to  Greece,  having  been  sent  as  envoy,  with 
three  colleagues,  to  counteract  the  machina- 
tions of  the  iEtolians,  and  to  keep  the  other 
Greeks  steadfast  in  the  Roman  alliance.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  so  much  offended  by  the 
comparison  drawn  between  himself  and  Philop- 
OBmec,  that  he  interposed  his  authority  for  the 
protection  of  Nabis,  and  granted  him  a  truce4 
0Ut,  however  capable  Flamininus  may  have  been 
of  such  jealousy,  there  are  strong  reasons,  be- 
sides Livy*8  silence,  for  doubting  that  he  be- 
trayed it  in  this  manner.  His  mission  required 
that  he  should  carefully  conceal  any  displeasure 
which  he  might  feel  towards  the  Achaeans,  and 
it  is  related  that  he  relied  on  their  hostility  to 
Nabis  as  a  pledge  of  their  friendly  disposition 
towards  Rome.^  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
supposed  truce  could  have  had  any  object ;  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  Philopcemen  would  have 
undertaken  the  siege  of  Sparta,  which  Flami- 
ninus, with  50,000  men  at  his  command,  had 
treated  as  so  arduous  an  enterprise.  The  war 
seems  only  to  have  been  intermitted  through 
the  weakness  of  Nabis,  who,  however,  made  re- 
peated applications  to  the  ^Etolians  for  succour. 

The  four  Roman  envoys,  after  a  very  short 
'Stay  in  Achaia,  proceeded  northward,  through 
Athens  and  Chalcis,  to  attend  a  council  of  the 
Thessalians.  They  appear  to  have  met  with 
no  symptoms  of  disaffection  until  they  came  to 
Bemet^iaa,  where  an  assembly  of  the  Magnetos 
was  convoked  to  meet  them.  Here  they  found 
that  great  alarm  had  been  spread  by  a  report 
that  Demetrias  was  to  be  restored  to  Philip ; 
and  on  this  ground  or  pretext  several  of  the 
leading  men,  among  whom  was  the  Magnetarch 
Eurylochus,  had  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  ^Ctolians.  The  envoys  did  not  venture 
either  to  acknowledge  or  deny  the  truth  of  the 
report ;  for  it  seems  clear,  and  it  is  even  inti- 
mated by  Livy,  that  the  senate,  to  prevent  a 
union  between  Philip  and  Antiochus,  had  not 
only  released  the  Prince  Demetrius,  and  remit- 
ted the  arrears  of  the  Macedonian  tribute,  but 
,had,  at  least,  held  out  a  hope  to  Philip  that  he 

^  *  Liv.,  xxzT.,27,  Pyrrki  eastra:  cleartv  a  different  place 
from  h  tlv^v  KaXoviuvof  x^P^l^^  Poljrb.,  v.,  10,  with 
which  it  is  oonfoundea  by  Manso,  Sp.,  iii.,  I,  p.  408. 

t  Liv.,  xxzT.,  SO.  Plat.,  Philop.,  15 :  though  hera,  aa  m 
jnamin.,  13,  aod  Pauaaniaa,  riii,  50,  10,  there  ia  great  oon- 
fcafan  of  datea.  ♦  Paua.,  o.  a.  «  Liv.,  xxxw,,  31. 


should  recover  Demetrias.  The  envoys,  there- 
fore, were  obliged  to  elude  the  inquiries  and 
complaints  of  Eurylochus  and  his  party  on  this 
head,  by  the  recital  of  past  services,  and  other 
irrelevant  topics,  which  produced  little  impres- 
sion on  their  bearers ;  and  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  Eurylochus  ventured  to  observe 
that  even  then  ENemetrias  was  free  only  in 
semblance,  but  really  subject  to  the  beck  of  the 
Romans,*  there  were  many  assenting  murmurs 
thoiigh  the  envoys  and  their  adherents  assumed 
a  tone  of  indignant  astonishment.  The  Roman 
interest  was,  indeed,  so  strong  that,  when  the 
assembly  broke  up,  Eurylochus  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  his  escape  from  the  city,  and  took 
refuge  in  ^tolia. 

About  this  time  Thoas,  the  iEtolian  ambas- 
sador who  had  been  sent  to  Antiochus,  return- 
ed, accompanied  by  Menippus,  an  envoy  from 
the  Syrian  king.  An  assembly  was  summoned 
to  give  them  audience,  and,  in  the  mean  while, 
they  circulated  extravagant  accounts  of  the  for- 
ces and  treasure  of  Antiochus.  Quinctius, 
who  had  agents  in  iEtolia,  by  whom  he  was  in- 
formed of  sdl  that  took  place  there,  sent  an  Athe- 
nian embassy  to  plead  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the 
assembly ;  but  the  popular  feeling  was  so  strong 
against  it,  that  the  assembly  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  admit  the  Romans  themselves  to  a 
hearing.  Quinctius,  however,  availed  himself 
of  this  permission,  not  with  any  expectation  of 
preserving  peace,  but  with  the  view  to  fix  the 
blame  of  the  war  on  the  iEtolians.  This  end 
he  accomplished ;  for  they  passed  a  decree  in 
his  presence,  inviting  Antiochus  to  come  and 
emancipate  Greece ;  and  when  he  asked  for  a 
copy  of  this  decree,  Damocritus,  the  general, 
replied  that  he  could  not  then  attend  to  bis  re- 
quest, but  would  shortly  publish  the  decree 
from  the  iEtolian  camp  on  the  Tiber.  It  was 
the  absurd  vanity  of  the  iEtolians,  rather  than 
the  violence  of  their  resentment,  that  precipita- 
ted the  war  in  a  manner  very  advantageous  fM* 
Rome.  Having  now  thrown  off  all  reserve, 
they  wished  to  strike  some  important  blow  be- 
fore Antiochus  arrived  to  share  their  glory.  It 
was  resolved,  in  the  council  of  the  Apodetes, 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  same  day  on  De- 
metrias, Chalcis,  and  Sparta.  At  Demetrias 
the  enterprise  succeeded.  Diodes,  to  whom  it 
was  intrusted,  having  been  appointed  to  escort 
Eurylochus,  who  had  been  recalled  from  exile, 
took  possession  of  the  city  by  means  of  a  strat- 
agem like  that  which  had  made  Flamininus  mas- 
ter of  Thebes.  But  at  Chalcis,  the  partisans 
of  Rome  called  in  the  Eretrians  and  Carystians 
to  their  aid,  and  presented  such  a  front  to  Tho- 
as, who  was  sent,  with  a  small  army,  to  sur- 
prise them,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  con- 
cealing his  disappointment  under  professions  of 
friendly  intentions.  At  Sparta  the  plan  was 
successfully  executed,  but  its  authors,  through 
the  blind  greediness  of  their  agents,  lost  the 
fruit  of  their  iniquity,  which  was  reaped  by  their 
enemies,  while  they  themselves  only  retained 
the  guilt  and  shame  of  a  foul  crime. 

Nabis,  as  has  been  said,  bad  importuned  them 
for  succour,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
into  which  they  had  urged  htm.  Alexamenus  ] 
was  now  sent,  with  1000  foot  and  30  chosen 


*  Liv.,  xzxv.,  U. 
fieri. 
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hofsemen,  who  were  instructed  bj  DamocritOB, 
ID  the  council  of  the  Apocletes,  to  execute  what- 
erer  order  they  might  receive  from  their  com- 
mander, however  strange  and  perilous  it  might 
seem.  Aiexaroenus,  on  his  arrival  at  Sparta, 
represented  Antiochus  as  already  on  his  way  to 
Greece,  and  exhorted  Nabis  to  exercise  his 
troops,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  great  contest  which  was  now  ap- 
proaching. Accordingly,  reviews  were  fre- 
quently held  in  the  plain  near  the  city,  at  which 
Nabis  was  only  attended  by  a  few  horsemen, 
and  Alexamenus  made  it  his  practice  ireqnent- 
ly  to  ride  off  to  one  wing,  where  the  iEtoIian 
troops  were  posted,  as  if  to  inspect  tbem,  and 
then  to  hasten  back  to  the  tyrant*s  side.  Hav- 
ing thus  guarded  against  all  suspicion  of  his  de- 
sign, one  day,  when  he  had  reminded  his  horse- 
men of  their  secret  instructions,  he  bade  them 
follow  him  with  their  spears  couched,  and  imi- 
tate his  example.  He  then  charged  Nabis, 
who  was  riding  up  to  him,  and  threw  him  on 
the  ground,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 
Before  the  t3nrant's  guards,  who  were  posted  in 
the  centre  of  the  line,  had  recovered  from  their 
amazement,  Alexamenus  had  quitted  the  field, 
with  all  the  ifitolians,  to  take  possession  of  the 
palace.  It  now  only  remained  to  invite  all  who 
were  averse  to  tyranny  to  declare  themselves, 
and  the  ^tolians  would  soon  have  been  hailed 
by  the  multitude  as  the  liberators  of  Sparta. 
But  the  leader  and  his  men  followed  their  na- 
tional instinct ;  while  he  ransacked  the  palace, 
they  began  to  plunder  the  city.  At  length,  in- 
dignation armed  the  people  with  courage  to  col- 
lect their  forces  in  defence  of  their  property. 
They  found  a  boy  of  the  ro3ral  blood,  who  had 
been  brought  up  among  the  tyrant's  children, 
and  having  set  tkim  on  horseback  as  a  rallying- 
point,  fell  upon  the  spoilers.  Alexamenus  was 
IdUed  in  the  palace ;  most  of  his  troops,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Brazen  House,  to  which 
they  fled  as  an  asylum.  The  few  who  escaped 
out  of  Laconia  were  stopped  on  their  way 
through  Arcadia,  and  sold  as  slaves.  Philopoe- 
men,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  these  events,  hast- 
ened to  Sparta,  which  he  found  in  great  confQo 
sion ;  and,  having  assembled  the  principal  citi- 
zens, persuaded  them  to  enter  into  the  Achean 
League.  The  arrival  of  Atilius,  with  a  fleet  of 
twenty-four  great  galleys,  at  Gythium,  contrib- 
uted to  overcome  all  opposition.  The  League 
received  an  accession  which  Aratus  had  scarce- 
ly  dared  to  hope  for. 

Ailer  the  repulse  of  the  iEtolians  from  Chal- 
cis,  Quinctius  sailed  into  the  Euripos,  where  he 
met  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  who  strengthened 
the  garrison  with  500  of  his  troops,  and  proceed- 
ed to  Athens,  while  the  Roman  envoys  contin- 
ued their  voyage  to  Demetrias.  They  hoped 
that  the  failure  of  the  recent  attempt  on  Ghal- 
cis  would  tend  to  incline  the  Magnetos  to  renew 
the  alliance  with.  Rome.  Villios,  one  of  their 
Dumber,  was  sent  forward  to  sound  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people  at  Demetrias,  while  Enno- 
mus,  the  Thessalian  genera],  was  directed  to 
assemble  all  the  forces  of  Thessaly  to  encour- 
age the  partisans  of  Rome.  But  Villius  was 
Dot  allowe'd  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Demetrias, 
and,  after  an  angry  altercation  with  Eurylochus, 
was  obliged  to  rejoin  his  colleagues,  who  sailed 
liack  to  Corinth. 

Vol.  II. — M  m  h 


The  revolt  of  Demetrias  proved  a  great  gain 
to  the  Romans ;  for  it  hurried  Antiochus  into 
rash  counsels,  and  induced  him  to  begin  the 
contest  he  had  so  long  meditated  without  suffi- 
cient preparation,  and  in  a  manner  most  disad- 
vantageous to  himself  He  had  already  shown, 
by  his  treatment  of  Hannibal,  how  largely  he 
had  been  indebted  to  fortune  for  his  past  suc- 
cesses, and  he  was  now  about  to  prove  still  more 
clearly  how  unequal  he  was  to  the  great  de* 
signs  which  he  had  conceived.  Hannibal,  driv- 
en out  of  Carthage  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Ro- 
mans, had  taken  refuge  at  his  court ;  for  a  war 
with  Rome,  the  trustiest  and  ablest  of  counsel- 
lors ;  bringing  imbittered  hatred  of  their  com- 
mon enemy,  with  enlarged  experience  and 
knowledge  both  of  her  strength  and  her  weak- 
ness, wanting  only  the  means  which  Antiochus 
possessed  in  abundance,  to  annoy  and  distress 
her,  if  not  to  bring  her  once  more  into  mortal 
peril.  He  asked  for  100  galleys,  10,000  foot, 
and  1000  horse.  With  this  armament  he  un- 
dertook to  rouse  Carthage  to  revolt,  to  invade 
Italy,  and  keep  the  Romans  employed,  while  An- 
tiochus took  possession  of  Greece,  and  threat* 
ened  to  cross  the  Adriatic.  Antiochus  had  for 
a  time  adopted  this  plan,  and  Hannibal  sent  an 
emissary  to  Carthage  to  concert  measures  with 
his  friends.  His  projects,  of  which  various  ru- 
mours had  reached  Rome  (torn  time  to  time, 
seem  to' have  alarmed  the  senate  much  more 
than  the  power  of  Antiochus ;  and  it  was,  ap- 
parently, on  this  account  that,  after  the  return 
of  Flamininus  from  Greece,  P.  Sulpicius  and  P. 
Villius  were  sent  to  the  Syrian  court.  Anti- 
ochus had  fixed  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  but, 
when  the  envoys  >  arrived,  was  engaged  in  an 
expedition  to  Ptsidia ;  and,  during  his  absence, 
they  held  frequent  conferences  with  Hannibal. 
These  meetings,  when  reported  to  Antiochus, 
inspired  him,  as  the  Romans  designed,  with 
distrust  01  his  guest,*  who  was,  for  a  time,  ex- 
cluded from  his  councils,  and  seems  never  en- 
tirely to  have  recovered  his  confidence.  But 
the  real  cause  of  his  alienation  appears  to  have 
been,  that  he  couhi  tiot  help  seeing  that,  not- 
withstanding his  title,  Hannibal  was  the  greater 
man ;  and  he  willingly  lent  an  ear  to  the  Greeks, 
who  flattered  and  deceived  him.  The  projeot 
of  the  expedition  to  Italy  was  not  laid  aside, 
but  it  was  reserved  as  a  subject  for  matorer  de* 
liberatioD ;  and  it  was  the  less  necessary  to  de- 
cide upon  it  immediately,  as  the  forces  which 
he  had  been  oollecting  in  the  eastern  provinces 
were  stilt  at  a  distanpe,  and  on  the  western 
ooast  of  Asia  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  over- 
power the  resistance  of  Smyrna,  Ale.'cnndria, 
Troas,  and  Lampsacus,  which  he  wished  to  se- 
cure before  he  passed  over  to  Europe.  He  was 
thus  wavering  when  Thoas,  the  iEtolian,  came 
to  announce  the  revolt  of  Demetrias,  and  to 
urge  him  to  go  over  to  Greece  without  delay. 
All  Greece,  Thoas  made  him  believe,  was  ready 
to  wek^me  him ;  the  .£tolians  and  Sparta  wete 
already  in  arms;  Philip  was  only  waiting  for 
his  arrival  to  declare  himself;  for  tlie  present, 
he  needed  no  greater  force  than  he  had  already 
with  him.    This,  however,  was  the  very  force 

■  .  I  i        ■   .  ■      ■  I  I  •m 

'*  Polyb..  iii.,  11.  Sirpu^o^vre;  ds  hnoifdav  liiSaXtiv  xp^ 
rbv  *AvTioxov  o  Kai  avviSri  yeviffdm.  lAry  (zxxr.,  14)  do«i 
nnt  like  to  acknowlodfv  the  artifice,  and  tries  to  mask  it 
Seeutom  ana  apimte  eat.  vthit  amHlio  petitum  eu9t,  nt 
Tilior  ob  ea  ragi  Hannibal,  et  aiupectior  ad  omnia  fierot 
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^At  amounted,  at  least,  to  no  more  than  that — 
which  Hannibal  required  for  his  proposed  expe- 
dition. Thoas,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade the  king  from  this  project ;  and,  by  in- 
sinuations which  revived  his  jealousy  of  Han- 
nibal, induced  him  to  drop  it  altbgether,  and, 
without  any  farther  preparations,  at  once  to 
cross  over  to  Europe. 

Antiochtts,  having  first  sacrificed  at  Ilium,  as 
if  to  appease  Rome's  tutelary  deity,  embarked, 
with  no  more  than  10,000  foot,  600  horse,  and 
six  elephants,  in  a  fleet  of  100  galleys,  of  which 
only  forty  were  completely  decked,  and  200 
transports.  He  made  for  the  Gulf  of  Pagasae, 
and  was  received  at  Demetrias  with  great  joy 
by  Euiylochus  and  his  party.  He  soon  after 
proceeded  with  a  thousand  men  to  Lamia,  to  at- 
tend an  assembly  of  the  ^tolians,  in  which  he 
was  created  commander-in-chief  of  the  national 
forces,  with  uncontrolled  authority,*  and  thirty 
of  the  Apocletes  were  appointed  to  assist  him 
with  their  counsels.  It  was  resolved  to  begin 
operations  with  a  fresh  attempt  on  Chalcis, 
where  it  was  thought  his  presence  would  over- 
come all  opposition.  He  therefore  set  out  with 
the  force  which  he  had  brought  from  Demetri- 
as, and  a  small  body  of  ^tolians,  and,  having 
encamped  at  Salganeus  on  the  Euripus,  crossed 
over,  accompanied  by  his  ^tolian  counsellors, 
to  Chalcis.  The  magistrates  and  chief  men  of 
the  city,  among  whom  Mictio  and  Xenoclides, 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  were  forempst, 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  a  conference  ensued 
between  a  select  number  on  each  side.  It  was 
conducted  in  a  friendly  tone,  as  the  JStolians 
affected  to  regard  alliance  with  Antiochus,  who 
had  only  come  to  restore  liberty  to  Greece,  as 
consistent  with  the  friendship  of  the  Romans. 
But  Mictio,  who  was  the  chief  speaker  on  the 
other  side,  declared  that  the  people  of  Chalcis, 
in  common  with  all  Greece,  already  enjoyed 
perfect  liberty,  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  the  Romans,  without  whose  sanction  they 
Would  neither  conclude  any  fresh  alliance,  nor 
receive  any  foreigners  within  their  walls.  With 
this  answer,  as  he  was  not  prepared  to  use 
force,  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  return  to  De- 
metrias. It  was  then  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  negotiation  with  the  Acheans  and  Bce- 
otians,  and  with  the  king  of  the  Athamanians. 
Amynander,  a  weak  man,  wsb  easily  gained, 
through  his  wife's  brother  Philippus,  a  native 
of  Megalopolis,  but  of  Macedonian  famUy,  which 
claimed  descent  from  the  great  Alexander ;  and 
the  u£tolians,  humouring  him  in  this  preten- 
sion, prevailed  on  him  to  draw  Amynander  into 
an  alliance  with  Antiochus.  The  Boeotians 
were  well  known  to  be  ill  affected  towards 
Rome,  and  the  answer  they  gave  to  the  appli- 
cation— ^that  they  would  deliberate  when  the 
king  himself  should  have  come  into  B<BOtia — 
was  equivalent  to  consent.  With  the  Acheans, 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  no  apparent  ground 
to  hope  for  success,  but  the  supposition  of  per- 
sonal rivalry  and  animosity  between  Philopoe- 
men  and  Flamininus,  which,  even  if  it  exist- 
ed, could  not  have  produced  any  such  result. 
Flamininus  himself  was  present  at  the  assem- 
bly which  was  held  in  iEgium  to  give  audience 
to  the  envoys  of  Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians. 

*  Liyy  (zzxv.,  45),  Impero/orem.    Appian,  Syr.,  13  (an- 
ttrap«>ing  the  decree),  orpairttY^  ahrMcpiro^a. 


They  enlarged  with  rhetorical  exaggeration  on 
the  immense  preparations  which  the  king  had 
made,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  overwhelm  his 
enemies,  and  pompously  enumerated  the  vari- 
ous distant  nations  which  were  to  swell  hia 
countless  host.  All  that  they  asked,  however, 
of  the  Achieans  was  neutrality.  Flamininus 
ridiculed  their  bombast  with  some  humour,  and 
pointed  out  the  glaring  contrast  between  the 
mighty  armaments  which  they  bad  described, 
and  the  paltry  force  with  which  Antiochus  had 
actually  landed  in  Greece.  It  was,  indeed, 
much  too  small  to  put  the  fidelity  of  the  Achs- 
ans  to  the  test  The  assembly,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  resolved  that  they  and  the 
Roman  people  would  have  both  friends  and  en- 
emies in  common,  and  declared  war  against 
Antiochus  and  the  .^tohans,  though  the  Ro- 
mans themselves  had  not  yet  done  so.  They 
also,  at  the  request  of  Quinctius,  sent  500  men 
for  the  protection  of  Chalcis,  and  as  many  to 
Pireus ;  for  Antiochus  had  found  partisans  at 
Athens,  who  were  endeavouring  to  draw  the 
needy  multitude  over  to  his  side  by  the  pros- 
pect of  royal  largesses,  and  the  adherents  of 
Rome  thought  it  necessary*  to  send  for  Quinc- 
tius, whose  presence,  with  that  of  the  Achaean 
troops,  quelled  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  and 
ApoUodorus,  who  had  fomented  it,  was  con- 
demned to  banishment.  Antiochus,  when  he 
heard  of  the  vote  of  the  Achieans,  sent  his  gen- 
eral, Menippus,  with  3000  men,  and  his  whole 
fleet  under  Polyxenidas,  to  intercept  all  suc- 
cours destined  for  Chalcis,  and,  a  few  days  after, 
followed  them  with  6000  men  of  his  own,  and 
as  many  iEtolians  as  he  could  collect  at  Lamia. 
They  did  not  arrive  until  the  Achaean  troops, 
with  some  auxiliaries  furnished  by  Eumenes, 
had  been  safely  conducted  into  the  town  by 
Xenoclides ;  but  Mictio,  who  had  been  ^  sent 
to  request  an  additional  re-enforcement  from 
Quinctius,  and  had  obtained  600  Romans,*  on 
his  return  found  the  road  to  Auhs  barred  by 
Menippus,  and  he  therefore  turned  aside  to 
Delium.  Here,  before  they  found  means  of  em- 
barking for  Euboea,  while  the  men  wandered 
about,  some  in  the  sacred  grove,  othera  for 
forage  in  the  adjacent  fields,  apprehending  no 
hostility,  as  war  had  not  yet  been  begun,  or  de- 
claredf  and  believing  themselves  sheltered  by 
the  sanctity  of  the  place,  which  possessed  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum,  they  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  Menippus,  and  almost  all  cut  to  pieces 
or  taken.  A  few  escaped  with  Mictio  in  a 
small  transport.  The  Romans  hardly  regretted 
a  loss  which  enabled  them  to  exclaim  against 
Antiochtts  as  the  aggressor ;  and  the  Greeb 
thought  it  an  ill  omen  that  he  had  begun  the 
war  with  an  act  of  sacrilege,  f  To  him,  how- 
ever, it  may  not  have  been  useless,  as,  on  his 
next  summons,  when  he  arrived  at  Aulis,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrances  of  Mictio  and 
Xenoclides,  the  Chalcidians  opened  their  gates 
to  him ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  all 
the  other  towns  in  the  island. 

At  Chalcis  he  received  an  embassy  from  Epi- 
rus,  headed  by  the  same  Charops  who  had  be- 
fore stood  almost  alone  on  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  Epirots,  in  cautiously-guarded  and 

*  Lirj,  zxxT.,  50,  does  aot  9»j  whence  th«>«e  Rmmu 
came :  porhape  it  was  from  the  fleet  undsr  Atiliiu. 
t  Diodor  Exc.  p.  574. 
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•omewhat  perplexed  language,  intimated  that 
they  woald  gladly  admit  him  into  their  harbours 
and  towns  if  he  brought  a  fleet  and  an  army  to 
protect  them ;  but  lying  so  near  as  they  did  to 
italyi  they  could  not  venture  sooner  to  declare 
themselves  in  his  favour.  The  Eleans,  pro- 
fessing to  fear  an  invasion  from  the  AchaeanSi 
tolicited  aid,  and  a  body  of  1000  men  was  sent 
for  their  defence.  Antiochus  himself  then  re- 
paired to  Thebes,  where  he  was  warmly  wel- 
comed, and,  though  he  still  affected  only  to  ask 
that  the  Bceotians  should  receive  him  into  their 
alliance,  without  prejudice  to  their  connexion 
with  Rome,  a  decree  was  passed  which  amount- 
ed to  a  declaration  of  war  against  her.  He 
then  returned  to  Demetrias,  where  he  held  a 
council  with  the  JBtolian  commissioners  and 
Amynander,  at  which  Hannibal,  whom  he  had 
not  for  a  long  time  before  called  in  to  take  a 
share  in  his  deliberations,  was  likewise  pres- 
ent. The  question  for  discussion  was,  whether 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  gain  the  Thessa- 
lians,  and,  all  being  unanimous  on  this  point, 
opinions  were  only  divided  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  enterprise :  some  thought  it  best 
to  try  the  effect  of  negotiation,  others,  to  make 
a  display  of  force ;  whether  immediately,  or  not 
before  the  spring,  was  another  question.  Han- 
nibal had  remained  silent ;  but  when  his  advice 
was  asked,  he  pointed  out  the  futility  of  all  that 
the  king  had  hitherto  done  in  Greece,  and  of 
the  measure  which  was  then  the  subject  of  de- 
bate ;  how  little  it  imported  towards'the  issue 
of  the  war,  whether  he  had  the  Thessalians  or 
any  other  Greeks— who  would  always  be  with 
the  strongest — on  his  side ;  how  great  a  mis- 
take he  had  committed  when  he  came  over  with 
so  small  a  force,  trusting  to  the  promises  of  the 
.£toIian8 ;  that  the  only  power  on  that  side  of 
the  Adriatic  which  could  either  serve  or  injure 
him  materially  was  Macedonia.  The  sum  of 
his  advice  was,  that  his  forces  should  be  brought 
over  as  early  as  possible  from  Asia ;  that  Philip 
should  either  be  won  by  persuasion,  or,  if  he 
adhered  to  the  Romans,  should  be  kept  occu- 
pied in  his  own  dominions  by  attacks,  which 
Seleucus  might  make  from  Lysimachia,  on  his 
northeast  frontier ;  that  one  division  of  the  Syr- 
ian fleet  should  infest  the  south  coast  of  Italy, 
while  the  rest  was  stationed  at  Corcyra,  and 
Antiochus  himself,  with  all  his  land  forces,  took 
up  a  position  in  Epirus,  threatening,  and  always 
ready,  if  occasion  required,  to  pass  over  into 
Italy. 

This  was,  indeed,  the  plan  which  the  Romans 
dreaded,  and  against  which  they  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  shield  themselves  by  timely  pre- 
cautions. But  Antiochus  and  his  other  coun^ 
sellers  were  too  jealous  of  the  sagacity  which 
exposed  their  shortsightedness  to  profit  by  it, 
and  the  only  result  of  Hannibal's  advice  was, 
that  Polyxenidas  was  sent  to  hasten  the  pas- 
sage of  the  armament  from  Asia.  Envoys  were 
sent  to  the  Thessalian  assemby  at  Larissa, 
while  Antiochus  moved  against  Phem,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Amynander  and  the  ^tolians. 
Here  he  committed  a  fatal  mistake.  He  sent  a 
body  of  2000  men  to  collect  the  bones  of  the 
slain  at  Cynocephalae,  and  interred  them  with 
magnificent  obsequies,  and  he  assigned  the 
command  in  this  expedition  to  Philippus,  the 
pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crown,  a  choice 


which  probably  rendered  this  invidious  osten- 
tation of  sympathy  doubly  offensive  to  Philip 
He  had  hitherto  wavered,  and  had  taken  no  de- 
cisive step,  but  he  now  invited  the  Roman  pro- 
pretor,  M.  Bebius,  who  was  wintering  with  his 
army  at  ApoIIonia,  to  a  conference,  that  they 
might  concert  measures  to  check  the  progress 
of  Antiochus  in  Thessaly.  Antiochus,  when 
the  Thessalians  rejected  his  overtures,  made 
himself  master  of  Phere  and  Scotussa,  and 
several  othpr  towns,  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  Larissa ;  but  he  let  himself  be  scared  away 
by  the  stratagem  of  Ap.  Claudius,  who,  after 
the  meeting  between  Bsbius  and  Philip,  was 
sent  with  a  small  detachment  into  Thessaly, 
and  led  the  enemy  to  believe  that  the  whole 
allied  army  was  approaching.  Antiochus  took 
up  his  winter-quarters  at  Chalcis,  that  he  might 
gratify  the  passion  he  had  conceived  for  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens,  and  having  mar- 
ried her,  as  if  he  had  no  weightier  business  on 
his  hands,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  cele- 
bration of  festivities  in  honour  of  bis  nuptials. 
His  officers,  following  his  example,  laid  aside  aB 
military  cares  and  exercises,  and  when  the  army 
was  reassembled  in  the  spring,  it  was  found 
that,  in  the  long  interval  of  ease  and  luxury, 
discipline  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  habits  of 
the  camp  weep  almost  forgotten,  so  that  Phil- 
opcemen  was  heard  to  regret  that  he  was  not  at 
this  time  general  of  the  Acheans,  to  have  sur- 
prised and  cut  down  the  Syrians,  as  they  roved 
from  tavern  to  tavern.*  His  first  operation  was 
an  expedition  to  Acarnania,  where,  through  the 
treachery  of  two  leading  men,  whom  he  had 
corrupted  by  bribes,  he  gained  possession  of 
Medion ;  but  while  he  was  besieging  Thyrium, 
he  was  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  consul,  M. 
Acilius  Glabrio,  had  entered  Thessaly  with  his 
army,  and  he  inunediately  hastened  back  to 
Chalcis. 

Biebius  and  Philip  had  previously  united  theii 
forces,  and  were  recovering  the  Thessalian 
towns  which  had  submitted  to  Antiochus  and 
i\^  Athamanians,  when  the  consul  arrived.  On 
his  appearance  all  opposition  ceased.  The 
pretender  Philippus  surrendered  to  him,  and, 
after  having  suffered  the  mockery  of  his  rival, 
was  sent  in  chains  to  Rome.  Philip  won  the 
good  will  of  the  Athamanian  prisoners  by  mild 
treatment,  and  through  them,  having  dismissed 
them  to  their  homes,  soon  aifter  made  himself 
master  of  Athamania.  Amynander  fled  with 
his  family  to  Ambracia.  While  Philip  was  thus 
occupied  with  his  own  interests,  he  permitted 
the  consul  to  advance  without  him  to  the  vale 
of  the  Spercheus,  and  afterward,  either  being 
detained  by  illness,  or  feigning  it,  did  not  over- 
take him  until  the  crisis  was  past.  Antiochus, 
as  the  enemy  approached,  sent  messenger  after 
messenger  to  Polyxenidas,  to  hasten  the  pas- 
sage of  his  forces  from  Asia ;  but  with  so  lit- 
tle effect,  that  when  the  Roman  army,  about 
40,000  strong,  had  nearly  reached  Thermopylas, 
he  had  only  10,000  foot  and  600  horse  to  bring 
against  them.  The  iEtolians,  too,  failed  him 
almost  entirely  in  his  hour  of  need.  Only  some 
4000  could'  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the  une- 
qual conflict.  These,  after  he  had  intrenched 
himself  with  a  double  rampart,  fosse,  and  walP.^ 
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in  Thermopylae,  he  sent  tc  protect  Hypata  and 
Heraclea  against  the  Romans ;  but  the  consul, 
having  ravaged  their  fields,  encamped  near  the 
pass,  and  the  ^tolians  threw  themselves  into 
Heraclea.    Antiochus  now  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  them  to  request  that,  at  least,  they 
would  guard  the  path  over  the  mountain,  that 
he  might  not  sofier  the  fate  of  Leonidas  without 
his  glory.    Only  half  of  them  complied  with 
this  request,  and,  dividing  themselves  into  three 
hodies,  occupied    the   summits    Callidromus, 
Rhoduntia,  and  Tichius.    The  consul  sent  two 
of  his  tribunes,  M.  Fortius  Cato  and  L.  Vale- 
rius Flaccus,  with  2000  men,  to  dislodge  them, 
while  he  attempted  to  force  the  pass  below. 
This  he  would  probably  never  have  accomplish- 
ed, as  the  force  of  Antiochus  was  sufficient  to 
defend  his  fortifications ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
conflict,  Cato,  having  surprised  the  ^tolians 
on  Callidromus,  and  driven  them  from  their 
post,  appeared  with  his  troops,  chasing  them 
before  him,  on  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the 
Syrians.    As  soon  as  this  was  perceived,  a 
panic  spread  through  the  host  of  Antiochus ;  all 
threw  down  their  arms  and  fled.    Antiochns 
himself  did  not  stop  until  he  reached  Elatea, 
81^  then,  with  as  many  followers  as  he  could 
collect,  proceeded  to  Chalcis.    But  the  Roman 
cavalry  made  such  havoc  among  the  fugitives, 
that  not  more  than  500  are  said  to  have  escaped. 
The  whole  loss  of  the  Romans  was  estimated 
at  200.    The  ^tolians  in  Heraclea  took  the 
opportunity  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  conquer- 
ors in  their  absence,  and  were  not  repulsed 
without  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.    The 
consul  now  marched  towards  Chalcis,  receiv- 
ing on  his  way  the  submission  and  deprecations 
of  the  revolted  Phocian  and  Boeotian  towns, 
which  he  treated  with  clemency.    On  his  ap- 
proach, Antiochus  embarked  for  Asia  with  his 
Euboea,*  the  only  permanent  acquisition  he  had 
made  in  Greece.    The  island  submitted  with- 
out resistance  to  the  conqueror,  who,  at  the  in- 
tercession of  Flamininns,  spared  even  Chalcis. 
The  iEtolians  were  thus  left  to  maintain  the 
contest,  which  they  had  so  rashly  and  prema- 
turely begun,  alone.    Yet,  hopeless  as  it  now 
appeared,  their  pride  did  not  permit  them  im- 
mediately to  abandon  it,  and  they  rejected  the 
consul's  overtures,  when  he  summoned  them 
to  surrender  Heraclea,  and  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  clemency  of  Rome.    Heraclea 
sustained  a  siege  which  lasted  nearly  a  month, 
during  which  the  assault  was  continued  night 
and  day  without  intermission.    At  the  same 
time  Philip,  who  had  met  the  consul  on  his  re- 
turn from  Bceotia  with  congratulations  and  ex- 
cuses for  his  absence,  laid  siege  to  Lamia. 
But  when  Heraclea  had  fallen,  Acilius  desired 
him  to  desist,  as  the  Romans,  who  had  won 
the  victory,  were  entitled  to  its  fruits.    Yet  he 
did  not  himself  turn  his  arms  against  Lamia ; 
for  there  now  seemed  a  prospect  that  the  war 
would  be  soon  ended.    A  few  days  before  the 
capture  of  Heraclea,  an  iEtolian  council,  as- 
sembled at  Hypata,  had  decreed  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Antiochus,  to  request  that,  if  he  could 
not  immediately  pass  over  again,  with  all  his 
forces,  into  Greece,  he  would  support  them  in 
the  struggle  with  subsidies  and  troops.    But 
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the  loss  of  Heraclea  sank  their  spirits,  and, 
before  they  had  received  an  answer  from  An- 
tiochus, they  sent  envoys  to  the  consul  to  sue 
for  peace.    He  granted  an  armistice  of  ten 
days,  and  sent  his  lieutenant,  Valerius  Flaccua^ 
back  with  them  to  Hypata.    Here,  when  they 
would  have  pleaded  their  ancient  services, 
Flaccus  bade  them  consider  all  such  claims 
as  forfeited  by  their  recent  injuries  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  advised  them  to  confine  themselTes 
to  the  language  of  humble  supplication.    They 
believed  Uiat  they  were  following  his  advice 
when  they  passed  a  decree  by  wluch  they  com* 
mitted  themselves  to  the  Roman  Faihi.    But 
they  had  adopted  a  phrase  of  the  Roman  inter- 
national law  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  its 
meaning ;  and  while  they  supposed  that  they 
had  placed  themselves  under  the  safegoard  of 
the  Roman  honour  and  piety  as  suppUanta,  they 
had  unconsciously  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  consul,  however,  expounded  the  phrase 
very  lucidly  to  their  envoys  when  they  came 
to  him  with  the  decree ;  for  when  they  hesita- 
ted to  give  up  Amynander  and  some  other  ob- 
noxious persons  whom  he  demanded,  he  order* 
ed  them  to  be  put  in  chains ;  and  it  was  only 
through  the  intercession  of  Flaccus  that  they 
were  allowed  to  return  to  consult  with  their 
countrymen  at  Hypata.    There  vehement  in- 
dignation was  excited  by  the  report  of  Uie  con- 
sul's behaviour,  as  well  as  by  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  his  demands ;  and,  as  it  happened 
that  at  this  juncture  a  supply  of  money  was 
brought  to  them  from  Antiochus  by  one  of  their 
envoys,  together  with  cheering  promises  and 
dazzling  descriptions  of  the  king's  prepara- 
tions, they  resolved  to  hold  out  still  longer  be- 
fore they  threw  themselves  cm  the  Roman 
faith.    But  they  seemed  to  have  no  spirit  left 
for  any  other  than  defensive  hostility;  and 
when  Acilius  crossed  Mount  Coraz  to  besiege 
Naupactus,  they  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  his  army,  which  was  heavily  laden 
with  baggage,  on  a  most  difllcolt  road,  where 
they  might,  probably,  have  repelled  the  inva- 
ders with  a  defeat  not  less  disastrous  than  the 
Athenians  had  formerly  suffered  in  the  same 
region.    Naupactus,  however,  made  a  vigor- 
ous defence,  and  as  the  garrison  was  stronger 
than  at  Heraclea,  after  the  consul  had  been  ly- 
ing before  it  two  months,  it  was  still  in  a  con- 
dition to  occupy  him  much  longer.    Iji  the 
mean  while,  Philip  was  making  conquests  in 
Thessaly  and  the  adjacent  regions.    He  had 
obtained  permission  from  the  consul,  when  he 
set  out  from  Naupactus,  to  recover  the  places 
which  had  revolted  irom  the  Rcmoans.    Deme* 
trias,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans, 
had  opened  its  gates  to  him,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  of  Eurylochus,  who  slew  himself  as 
the  Macedonians  entered.    The  soldiera  and 
vessels  of  Antiochus  were  allowed  to  depart 
Philip  then  proceeded  to  reduce  the  towns 
which  had  not  yielded  in  Dolopia,  Aperantia, 
and  Perrhebia.  His  progress  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  Flamininus,  and  furnished  him, 
at  least,  with  a  pretext  for  interposition  in  be- 
half of  the  iEtoiians,  who,  when  he  came  over 
to  Naupactus,  earnestly  implored  his  interces* 
sion.    They  had,  indeed,  little  claim  to  his 
good  oflices,  but  it  belonged  to  his  character, 
as  patron  of  Greece,  to  extend  his  protection 
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to  them.  He  therefore  drew  the  consurs  at- 
tention to  PhUip*8  acquisitions,  and  persuaded 
him  to  grant  a  tnioe  to  the  ^tolians,  that  they 
might  send^  an  embassy  to  sue  for  peace  at 
Rome.  A  stop  was  thus  put  to  the  progress 
of  the  Macedonian  arms.  Acilius  raised  the 
siege,  and  sent  his  army  into  Phocis,  while  he 
accompanied  Quinctius  to  iEgium,  where  they 
had  business  to  transact  with  the  Achean  as- 
sembly. 

The  expedition  of  Antiochus  had  apparently 
promoted  the  interests  of  the  Achaeans,  as  the 
Peloponnesian  states  which  still  kept  aloof 
ftom  the  League  were  induced  to  declare 
themselves  on  his  side,  and  thus  afforded  a 
pretext  for  the'  renewal  of  hostilities  against 
them.  Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,* 
some  morements  in  favour  of  Antiochus  took 
place,  or  seemed  to  be  threatened  in  Achaia  it- 
self, at  Patrs,  iEgiiim,  and  Corinth,  so  that  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  Acilius  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  Cato  to  maintain  tranquil* 
lity  there.  It  is  more  certain  that  Sparta  show- 
ed a  disposition  to  revolt,  and  that  Diophanes, 
the  Achnan  general,  seized  this  occasion  to 
make  an  expedition  into  Laconia.  Diophane^ 
was  not,  it  appears,  so  devoted  a  partisan  of 
Rome  us  Aristsenus ;  but  he  was  a  personal 
rival  of  Philopcemen,  though  it  was  in  his  school 
he  had  acquired  all  his  military  experience  :t 
h^  was  eager  for  reputaition,  and  hoped,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Romans,  to  gain  important 
advantages  for  the  League.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Philopttmen  privately  remonstrated  with 
him,  and  pointed  out  that,  at  a  juncture  when 
the  contest  between  Antiochus  and  the  Ro- 
mans was  still  pending  in  Greece,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  for  the  Achcans  quietly  to  await 
the  issue,  t  Diophanes  was  confirmed  in  his 
design  by  the  approbation  of  Flamininus,  who 
acccmipanied  him  into  Laconia.  Philopsemen 
then  ventured  on  a  very  bold  step.  He  hasten- 
ed to  Sparta,  and  composed  the  disturbances 
which  had  broken  out  there,  by  his  authority, 
and  by  warnings  of  the  approachinjg  danger ; 
so  that,  when  the  Achaean  army  arrived,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  any  commotion  to  justify 
hostile  measures,  and  neither  Diophanes  nor 
Flamininus  entered  the  city.  This  is  probably 
aU  that  we  are  to  understand  when  it  is  said 
that  he  shut  the  gates  against  them.^  The 
Spartans  believed  that  Philopcnnen  had  deliv- 
ered them  from  a  great  calamity,  and  they 
wished  to  show  their  gratitude  by  a  present  of 
120  talents,  the  sum  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  treasury  by  the  sale  of  the  property  of 
Nabis.  But  Timolaus,  whom  they  sent  with 
this  ofler  to  Megalopolis,  was  so  stiuck  by  the 
simplicity  of  Philopcemen's  domestic  habits, 
and  the  dignity  of  his  conversation,  that  he 
could  not  summon  courage  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage until  he  was  sent  a  third  time.  Philopce- 
men,  who  was  superior  to  all  such  temptations, 
though  he  deelined  the  offer,  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  of  strengthening  his 
influence.    He  went  to  Sparta,  and  advised 
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them  to  spare  such  gifts  for  their  eneifties  and 
bad  men,  whose  mouths  they  might  stop  by 
bribes,  bui  not  to  attempt  to  corrupt  and  de« 
grade  men  of  honouri  who  were  already  their 
friends. 

The  flight  of  Antiochus,  though  it  did  not 
produce  any  great  change  in  the  state  of  afi&irs 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  attended  by  a  sensible 
alteration  in  the  tone  and  deportment  of  the 
Romans  towards  their  Greek  allies,  and  re- 
moved all  doubt  as  to  the  position  which  the 
Acheans  were  henceforth  to  occupy.     But 
though  no  reasonable  man  among  them  could 
any  longer  hope  for  absolute  independence, 
much  -might  turn  on  the  attitude  which  they 
maintain^  in  their  transactions  with  the  supe- 
rior power.    There  were  two  extremes  be* 
tween  which  it  was  possible  and  advisable  to 
steer :  on  the  one  hand,  an  excess  of  servility, 
which,  while  it  degraded  the  national  charao- 
ter,  would  invite  insult  and  oppression ;  on  tto 
other,  an  affectation  of  defiance,  which  could 
only  provoke  resentment,  and  plunge  them  into 
utter  ruin.    One  of  these  extremes  was  repre* 
sented  by  Aristenus,  who  did  not  scruple  open* 
ly  to  recommend  unreserved  compliance  with 
the  will  of  the  Romans  in  every  point.    Phfl- 
opiemen,  who  saw  quite  as  clearly  tiiat  the  pow^ 
er  of  Ilome  was  irresistible,  nevertheless  in- 
dignantly rejected  these  slavish  maxims,  and 
slua'ply  censured  their  author,  who,  he  said, 
was  precipitating  the  destiny  of  Greece.    He 
saw  that  there  was  a  mean  which  combined 
honour  with  safety,  and  that  the  nation  would 
not  suffer  the  worse  treatment  if  it  showed  a 
sense  of  its  own  dignity  while  it  acknowledged 
the  majesty  of  Rome.*    Diophanes,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  cherished  extrava^ 
gant  hopes,  and  to  have  deceived  himself  witt 
a  vain  reliance  on  the  forbearance  of  the  Ro« 
mans.    He  believed  that  the  time  was  now 
come  to  force  Elis  and  Messenia  to  enter  into 
the  League.    The  Eleans,  when  they  were 
summoned,  returned  an  evasive  answer,  prom- 
ising that  they  would  consider  the  proposal 
when  the  Syrian  troops  still  remaining  in  Elis 
had  been  dismissed.    The  Messenians  took  no 
other  notice  of  the  requisition  than  to  prepare 
for  war.    But  when  Diophanes  began  to  rav- 
age their  territory,  and  to  threaten  Messene, 
they  sent  to  Flamininus,  who  was  then  at  Chal* 
cis,  ofibring  to  surrender  to  the  Romans.    He 
hastened  to  Megalopolis,  and  ordered  Diopha- 
nes immediately  to  raise  the  siege,  and  come 
to  him ;  and  when  they  met,  having  gently  re- 
proved him  for  engaging  in  such  an  enterprise 
without  his  sanction,  bade  him  disband  his 
forces.    He,  however,  enjoined  the  Messenians 
to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Achean 
League,  and  to  recall  their  exiles ;  but  gave 
them  leave  to  apply  to  him  if  they  wished  for 
any  indulgence  or  security.    Diophanes  had 
attempted  to  make  another  acquisition  for  the 
League.    Zacynthus,  when  Philip  ceded  it  to 
Amynander  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  had 
been  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  SiciUaii 
named  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus,  agreed  with  Diophanes  to 
deliver  it  up  to  the  Achaeans.    But  the  Ro- 
mans now  put  in  their  claim  to  the  island,  and 
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said  that  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  Diopha- 
nes  and  the  Achsans  that  their  legions  had 
fooght  at  Thermopyle.  Diophanes  ventured 
to  vindicate  hia  own  condact  and  the  rights  ol 
the  League,  but  there  were  many  voices  in  the 
Achean  council,  among  them,  no  doubt,  that 
of  Aristsnus,  which  condemned  his  pertinacity, 
and  proposed  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
judgment  Of  Flamininus.  Flamininus,  on  this 
occasion,  compared  the  Iicague  to  a  tortoise, 
which  is  safe  only  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
its  shell :  so  the  Achaeans  would  be  in  danger 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  sally  beyond  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  League  drew  in  its  head,  and  the 
island  was  given  up  to  the  Romans. 

The  Spartans  who  showed  themselves  so 
gratefid  to  Philopoemen  seem  to  have  been 
only  a  party,  and  not  a  very  numerous  or  pow- 
'erful  party.  It  was  probably  the  same  which 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  by  Phil- 
opoemen wheir  he  first  united  Sparta  with  the 
Achaean  League,  and,  having  lost  its  ascend- 
ency in  the  reaction  produced  by  the  arrival  of 
Antiochus,  was  restored  to  power,  as  we  have 
seen,  through  Philopoemen's  intervention.  But 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past,  its  adversaries 
appear  to  have  recovered  their  superiority,  and 
one  of  their  first  measures  was  an  infringement 
at  once  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Achaean 
League,  and  of  the  treaty  between  the  Achae- 
ans and  Rome,  which  provided  that  no  embas- 
sy should  be  received  at  Rome  from  any  of  the 
states,  members  of  the  League,  apart  from  the 
entire  body.*  They,  notwithstanding,  sent  en- 
voys to  request  the  senate  to  release  their  host- 
ages, and  to  restore  the  maritime  towns  to 
the  dominion  of  Sparta.  One  of  their  oom- 
idaints  with  regard  to  these  towns  was,  that,  so 
long  as  they  were  shut  out  from  their  coast, 
they  could  not  conveniently  send  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  though  by  the  Achasan  Constitution, 
which  had  been  affirmed  by  the  treaty,  they 
were  forbidden  to  do  so.  But  the  motive  which 
rendered  them  most  anxious  to  recover  these 
places  was,  that  they  afforded  a  refuge  for  the 
exiles.  The  return  of  the  exiles  was  what  all 
classes  at  Sparta,  except  the  party  which  was 
protected  by  Philopoemen,  most  dreaded,  as  it 
was  likely  to  be  attended  by  a  revolution,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  new  citizens  ad- 
mitted by  the  tyrants  would  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  property,  their  franchise, 
and  their  personal  freedom.  The  main  object 
of  the  embassy  to  Rome  was,  apparently,  to 
avert  this  calamity,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
exiles  at  the  same  time  sent  envoys  to  support 
their  clainiib  there.  The  senate  reserved  the 
petition  as  to  the  hostages  for  farther  consid- 
eration,! but,  some  time  after,  released  aU  of 
them  except  the  son  of  Nabis,  who  would,  per- 
haps, also  have  been  sent  back  if  he  had  not 
been  carried  off  by  sickness.^  The  question  as 
to  the  towns  it  referred  to  the  decision  of  Flam- 
ininus and  his  colleagues :  on  the  subject  of  the 
exiles  it  seems  to  have  answered  with  studied 
ambiguity,  expressing  surprise  that  they  were 
not  recalled  to  their  homes,  now  that  Sparta 
was  once  more  free.  This  was  the  business 
on  which  Flamininus  came  with  Glabrio  to 
i£gium,  after  the  siege  of  Naupactus  had  been 
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raised.  The  cause  of  the  exiles  was  probably 
viewed  with  favour  by  the  Roman  government 
as  that  of  an  oligaifchical  party,  and  their  res- 
toration could  not  fail  to  produce  Qpequent  oc- 
casions for  Roman  intervention.  Philopoemen 
also  wished  to  bring  it  about,  but  for  a  very 
different  end ;  to  reduce  Sparta  into  more  com- 
plete dependance  on  the  League  \*  and  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  council  to  reject  the  request  of 
Flamininus  and  the  consul,  when  they  interce- 
ded in  behalf  of  the  exiles,  t  The  case  of  Elis 
was  discussed  at  the  same  time.  The  Eleans 
no  longer  refused  to  enter  into  the  League,  but 
they  desired,  it  is  said,  to  be  admitted  on  their 
own  application,  rather  than  through  the  inter* 
yention  of  the  Romans.^  But  it  tnay  have  been 
the  jealousy  of  the  independent  party  among 
the  Achaeans  which  declined  that  intervention 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  exiles.  Thus,  at 
last,  the  work  begun  by  Aratus  was  otmipleted ; 
the  whole  peninsula  was  united  in  the  League : 
but  the  time  when  it  thus  reached  its  greatest 
compass  of  territorial  extent  was  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  period  in  which  it  continued  to  de- 
scend from  one  degree  of  humiliation  to  an- 
other, until  it  sank  into  total  subjection  to  a 
foreign  yoke. 

The  iEtolian  envoys,  though  Flamininas,  who 
had  returned  to  Rome,  pleaded  in  their  behalf, 
found  the  majority  of  the  senate  implacable, 
and,  after  a  warm  debate,  which  lasted  several 
days,  they  were  bidden  to  choose  one  of  two 
conditions :  to  surrender  at  discretion,  or  to 
pay  1000  talents,  and  to  acknowledge  the  allies 
and  enemies  of  Rome  as  their  own.  When 
they  hesitated  between  the  extinction  of  their 
freedom  and  a  burden  which  they  could  not 
support,  and  attempted  to  make  stipulations, 
they  were  sternly  dismissed.  On  the  return 
of  their  envoys,  the  i£tolians,  taught  by  expe- 
rience, secured  the  passes  of  Mount  Corax ; 
and  Acilius,  finding  that  he  could  not  safely 
return  to  Naupactus,  suddenly  marched  against 
Lamia,  which  he  stormed  in  the  course  of  two 
days.  He  then  sat  down  before  Amphissa,  and 
was  still  occupied  with  the  siege,  when  he  was 
superseded  by  the  new  consul,  L.  Scipio,  who 
came,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Afhcanus, 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  Antiochus  in  Asia. 
With  such  an  object  before  them,  they  had  no 
mind  to  be  detained  by  an  i£tolian  town ;  and 
they  gladly  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  iEtoli- 
ans.  Yet  they  could  ^ot  relax  the  rigour  of 
the  terms  which  had  been  prescribed  at  Rome, 
and  the  .£tolians  were  persuaded  by  their% 
Athenian  friends  once  more  to  solicit  a  truce, 
that  they  might  agaiii  implore  the  clemency  of 
the  senate.  The  Scipios  willingly  granted  six 
months  for  this  experiment,  and  then  proceed- 
ed on  their  march  to  the  East.  Philip,  whom 
the  senate  had  gratified  by  the  release  of  his 
son  Demetrius,  had  already  prepared  roads, 
bridges,  and  magazines,  for  the  passage  of  the 
Roman  army  through  Macedonia  and  Thra  ^ 
and  he  escorted  it  in  person  as  far  as  the  Hel- 
lespont. He  was  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  by 
the  remission  of  the  remainder  of  his  tribute. 

Before  the  issue  of  the  contest  with  Anti- 
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ochus  became  known  in  Greece,  the  iEtolians, 
though  they  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
rash];  crediting,  as  it  seems,  a  rumour  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army  in  Asia,*  resumed 
hostilities  against  Philip,  restored  Amynan^er 
to  his  dominions,  recovered  Amphilochia  and 
Aperantia,  and  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of 
Dolopia.f  These  unfortunate  conquests  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  the  senate  while  the  iEtoIian 
envoys  were  still  in  Rome,  and  inflamed  the 
resentment  which  they  provoked  by  their  inju- 
dicious language.  They  were  dismissed,  with 
notice  that  an  iEtolian  embassy  which  should 
come  to  Rome  unaccompanied  by  a  Roman 
commissioner  would  be  treated  as  enemies.! 
The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Magnesia  had  struck 
the  ..i*)tolians  with  dismay :  the  ^answer  of  the 
senate  plunged  them  into  despair,  asthey  learn- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  that  the  new  consul,  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  had  crossed  over  to  Apollo- 
nia.  In  their  terror,  they  entreated  the  Rho- 
dians  and  Athenians  to  intercede  for  them  with 
the  senate,  and,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
prohibition,  sent  a  fresh  embassy,  which,  how- 
ever, was  intercepted  by  the  Epirots  before  it 
reached  Italy.  ^  Fulvius  began  his  operations 
with  the  siege  of  Ambracia,  which  was  in  uni- 
on with  the  iEtolian  League.  The  Ambracians 
themselves  afterward  alleged  that  they  were 
ready  to  submit,  but  compelled,  by  unprovoked 
hostility,  to  close  their  gates  against  him. II 
They  received  a  re-enforcement  of  1600  .^to- 
lians,  and  defdkided  themselves  with  perseve- 
ring courage.  The  consul  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  if  the  ^Etolians 
had  been  able  to  employ  all  their  forces  for  the 
relief  of  Ambracia ;  but  they  were  obliged,  at 
the  same  time,  to  guard  their  coast  against  the 
oombined  attacks  of  the  Illyrians  and  Achaeans, 
and  to  repel  the  Macedonians,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Philip's  son  Perseus,  had  laid 
siege  to  Amphilochia.  Thus  pressed  on  three 
sides,  they  resolved  to  end  the  unequal  conflict 
at  any  price.  Through  the  intercession  of 
Amynander,  who  had  submitted  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  more  powerful  influence  of  C.  Valerius, 
the  consul's  half-brother,  and  a  son  of  that  Las- 
vinus  who  concluded  the  first  treaty  with  the 
iBtolians,  they  obtained  an  abatement  of  the 
tribute  which  had  been  demanded  by  the  sen- 
ate to  600  talents,  of  which  they  were  to  pay 
300  immediately,  and  the  rest  by  instahnents 
in  six  years.  The  Ambracians  had,  with  some 
difllculty,  been  induced  to  surrender,  by  the 
friendly  advice  of  their  ancient  guest  Amynan- 
der. The  city  was  stripped  of  all  its  works  of 
art,  with  which  it  was  richly  adorned  during 
the  period  when  it  was  the  residence  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  but  suflTered  no  other  mjury ;%  and  the 
conqueror's  clemency  was  acknowledged  by  a 
decree  of  a  golden  crown  of  the  value  of  150 
talents.  C.  Valerius  accompanied  the  .£tolian 
envoys  to  Rome,  where  they  found  that  a  Ma- 
cedonian embassy  was  endeavouring  to  preju- 
dice the  senate  against  them.  But  perhaps 
Philip's  animosity  may  as  little  have  injured 
their  cause,  as  it  was  probably  aided  by  the  el- 
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oquence  of  the  Rhodian  and  Athenian  orators 
who  pleaded  in  their  behalf.  The  senate  appa- 
rently granted  peace  because  no  greater  advan- 
tage could  have  been  expected  from  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  and  it  was  not  even  desirable 
entirely  to  crush  a  people  so  hostile  to  Philip. 
By  the  articles  of  the  treaty  they  became,  with 
regard  to  their  foreign  relations,  mere  vassals 
of  Rome,  and  were  bound  to  serve  in  her  wars. 
They  renounced  their  title  to  all  the  posses- 
sions which  had  been  taken  from  them  since 
the  consulship  of  L.  Quinctius  Flamininus  and 
Cn.  Domttitts  Ahenobarbus.*  (Eniadae  and  its 
territory  was  annexed  to  Acamania.  Cephal* 
lenia  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  treaty  ;  for  the  senate  was  determined 
to  take  possession  of  this,  as  of  the  other  Ionian 
islands.  No  change  was  made  in  the  article 
relating  to  the  tribute.  Thus  ended  the  resist- 
ance of  the  JBtolians :  and  their  humiliation 
ought  to  have  been  imbittered  bj^the  reflection 
that  they  deserved  their  fate ;  that  their  policy 
had  been  uniformly  at  once  selfish,  iniquitous, 
'  and  short-sighted  ;  and  that  they  had  contrib- 
uted more  than  any  other  people,  by  their  blind 
rapacity  and  reckless  ambition,  to  hasten  and- 
aggravate  the  degradation  of  Greece. f 

After  the  submission  of  the^Etolians,  Fulvius 
crossed  over  to  Cephallenia,  and  summoned 
the  four  towns  of  the  island  to  surrender  AU 
obeyed,  and  gave  the  hostages  demanded  by 
the  consul.  But  the  people  of  Same,  excited 
by  a  report  that  the  Romans  intended  to  dis- 
place them,  flew  to  arms,  and  closed  their  gates. 
They  held  out  for  four  months ;  and  it  was  only 
after  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men, 
weakened  by  wounds  and  fatigue,  that  the  town 
was  stormed. 

From  Cephallenia,  when  the  conquest  was 
completed,  the  consul  passed  over  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  settle  some  diflferences  in  which 
he  had  been  requested  to  interpose  his  author- 
ity. Philopcemen  was  now  again  at  the  head 
of  the  League  ;  and  he  had  tiScen  the  opportU'- 
nity  to  introduce  a  change  of  some  importance 
in  its  laws.  As  an  Arcadian,  he  could  feel  no 
sympathy  in  favour  of  any  exclusive  privileges 
of  the  old  Achaean  towns,  and  he  now  proposed 
to  ahohsh  that  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed 
by  iEgium,  as  the  place  of  assembly,  and  to 
share  this  advantage  in  rotation  among  all  the 
cities  of  the  League. t  For  the  same  reason 
that  iEgiom  loudly  protested  against  this  inno* 
vation,  it  was  received  with  great  complacency 
by  the  other  cities.  Philopcemen  had  sum- 
moned an  assembly  for  the  discussion  of  his 
measure  to  Argos,  and  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  demiurges,  who  attempted  to 
transfer  it  tOiEgium,  it  appeared  so  clearly  that 
they  could  not  collect  one  there,  that  Fulvius 
himself,  though  he  wished  to  thwart  Philopce- 
men, was  obliged  to  attend  at  Argos,  and  he 
found  the  general  inclination  so  strong  in  favour 
of  the  proposal,  that  be  thought  it  best  to  give 
way.  His  dislike  to  it  seems  to  indicate  that, 
in  his  judgment  at  least,  it  tended  to  promote 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  I^eague^  But 
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his  presence  was  required  by  another  still  gra^ 
Ter  question.  The  Spartans,  growing  more  and 
more  impatient  of  the  restraint  imposed  on  them 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  exiles  and  the  loss  of  their 
maritime  towns,  surprised  one  of  these  towns 
named  Las,  in  the  night.  They  were*80on  dis- 
lodged by  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  attempt  so 
much  alarmed  the  other  towns  on  the  coast,  and 
the  exiles,  that  they  complained  of  the  am'es- 
ston  to  the  Acbaeans.  On  the  motion  of  Philo- 
pcemen  envoys  were  sent  to  Sparta,  with  a  dec- 
laration  that  the  Achoeans  would  consider  their 
treaty  with  Sparta  as  dissolved,  unless  the  Spar- 
tans surrendered  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
the  attack  on  Las.  This  demand  roused  both 
indignation  and  alarm  at  Sparta,  where  it  was 
viewed  not  only  as  an  insult,  but  as  a  prelude 
to  the  restoration  of  the  exiles.  Thirty  of  the 
party  which  had  been  supported  by  Philopismen 
were  put  to  death,  and  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple d^reed  to  renounce  the  connexion  with  the 
Aohsans,  and  to  send  an  embassy  to  Fulvius, 
with  an  offer  to  surrender  to  the  Romans. 
When  the  Achnan  envoys  brought  back  a  re- 
port of  these  proceedings,  the  Achean  assem- 
bly unanimously  decreed  war  against  Sparta ; 
bat  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the 
commencement  of  regular  hostilities.  Fulvius 
caused  an  assembly  to  be  convoked  at  Elis, 
where  he  expressed  himself  so  as  to  foster  the 
hopes  of  each  party,  but  enjoined  both  to  ab- 
stain from  war  until  they  should  have  consult- 
ed the  senate.  Each,  accordingly,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome.  That  of  the  Acbaeans,  to  which 
the  Spartan  exiles  likewise  committed  their 
cause,  was  conducted  by  Lycortas,  the  father 
of  Polybius,  the  historian,  a  partisan  of  Philo- 
pcemen,  and  by  his  rival  Diophanes,  who  had 
returned  A'om  Asia  with  a  great  increase  of  rep- 
atation,  from  brilliant  exploits  which  he  had 
achieved  in  the  Roman  service  against  Anti- 
oehus,  at  the  head  of  the  Achean  auxiliaries. 
The  envoys  did  not  act  in  concert  with  each 
other.  Diophanes  was  will ing  to  refer  the  whole 
dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the  senate.  Lycor- 
tas insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  League.  The 
senate  dismissed  both  parties  with  an  answer 
80  framed  that  each  might  construe  it  as  suited 
its  own  interest.  The  Acbaeans  understood  it 
as  a  permission  to  deal  as  they  would  with 
Sparta. 

Pbilopcemen  was  re-elected  for  the  following 
year,  and  in  the  spring  led  an  army  to  Compa- 
sium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  where  the 
Spartan  exiles  flocked  to  his  camp.  He  sent  a 
message  to  Sparta,  repeating  the  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  the  aggressors,  some  of  whom 
he  named,  but  with  a  promise  that  they  should 
have  a  fair  trial.  On  the  faith  of  this  promise, 
those  who  were  demanded  by  name  repaired  to 
the  Achaean  camp,  accompanied  by  many  friends 
and  advocates.  But  as  they  approached  they 
were  assailed  by  the  exiles,  first  with  invec- 
tives, and  at  length  with  personal  violence. 
The  envoys  and  Philopoemen  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  allay  the  tumult,  in  which  the  Achaeans, 
instigated  by  the  exiles,  took  an  active  part 
against  the  Spartans.  Seventeen  were  arrest- 
ed and  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  and  sixty-three 
more  the  next  day,  after  a  mock  trial  in  which 
their  enemies  were  judges.  Those  who  re- 
mained in  the  city  were  so  cowed  by  this  exe- 


cution that  they  offered  no  resistance  to  the 
orders  of  Philopoemen.  He  required  that  the 
walls  of  Sparta  should  be  raz€d ;  all  the  foreign 
mercenaries  who  had  served  under  the  tyrants 
sent  out  of  Laconia ;  that  all  who  had  been 
emancipated  by  the  tyrants  should  leave  the 
country  before  a  certain  day,  under  pain  of  being 
seized  and  sold  for  slaves ;  and  that  the  laws 
and  discipline  of  Lycurgus  should  be  aboli^ibed, 
and  the  Achean  institutions  established  in  their 
room.*  It  would  seem,  from  Livy*s  description, 
that  the  restoration  of  the  exiles  was  not  exact- 
ed imtil  the  other  demands  were  so  far  fulfilled 
that  the  city  was  left  completely  defenceless. 
It  was  decreed  in  an  assembly  which  was  hM 
at  Tegea :  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  intelligence 
was  received  that  a  number  of  the  disfranchised 
citizens,  instead  of  quitting  Laconia,  were  lurk- 
ing in  the  country,  Philopoemen  was  directed  to 
return  with  a  body  of  hght  troops,  and  seize  as 
many  as  he  could  find.  He  took  about  3000, 
who  were  all  sold,  and  with  the  produce  of  the 
sale  a  colonnade  at  Megalopdis,  which  bad  been 
in  ruins  since  the  time  of  Cieomenes,  was  re- 
built. The  debated  territory  of  Belemna  was 
likewise  re-annexed  to  Megalopolis.  These 
measures  were  undoubtedly  unjust,  tyrannical, 
cruel,  and  impolitic.  They  violated  the  wisest 
maxims  which  Philopoemen  himself  had  adopt- 
ed, and  which  he  appears  to  have  observed  in 
aUnost  every  other  case ;  for  they  afforded  a 
fresh  occasion  for  Roman  interference,  which 
it  should  have  been  the  chief  ainf of  every  Greek 
statesman  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent.  But 
it  seems  as  if  the  feelings  of  the  Megalopolitan 
were  too  strong  for  his  ordinary  moderation  and 
prudence,  and  blinded  him  to  the  real  character 
and  tendency  of  his  measures.  He  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  so  signal  a  triumph 
over  the  old  enemy  of  his  country,  of  such  am- 
ple retaliation  for  the  injuries  it  had  suffer^ 
from  Cieomenes. 

The  surprise  which  may  be  felt  at  the  bold- 
ness of  these  measures  is  somewhat  abated, 
when  we  find  that  at  this  time  the  most  power- 
ful princes  of  the  East  in  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans courted  the  friendship  of  the  Acheans, 
and  were  eager  to  purchase  it  by  costly  pres- 
ents. While  Philopoemen  found  it  necessary  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  headed  by  an  Elean 
named  Nicodemus,  to  apologize  for  the  recent 
transactions  in  Laconia,  he  introdnced  into  the 
Achaean  assembly  an  envoy  from  Ptolemy  Eptph- 
anes,  who  came  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  the  an- 
cient alliance  between  Egypt  and  the  Leagae. 
An  embassy,  headed  by  Lycortas,  was  sent  to 
Alexandria,  to  negotiate  a  fresh  treaty.  Wlien 
this  embassy  returned,  Philopoemen  had  been 
succeeded  in  office  by  Aristaenns,  the  leader  of 
the  opposite  party.  Lycortas  was  accompanied 
by  ambassadors  from  Ptolemy,  and  in  the  same 
assembly  in  which  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience,  ministers  likewise  appeared  fi^m  En- 
menes  and  Seleuces  Philopator,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Antiochus  on  the  throne  of  Syria. 
The  Egyptians  brought  a  present  of  6000  suits 
of  armour,  and  SOO  talents  of  copper  money. 
But  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  postponed, 
and  Aristaenus  gained  a  triumph  over  his  ad- 
versaries by  the  discovery  that,  whereas  severs. 
treaties  of  alliance  had  been  concluded  at 
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rioua  times  between  the  two  powerB  on  diverae 
coodJtioDs,  it  had  been  neglected,  in  the  recent 
negotiation,  to  determine  which  of  theee  was  to 
be  renewed.    The  envoys  of  Eumenes  were  in- 
structed to  offer  the  sum  of  120  talents  for  a 
singular  purpose.    It  was  to  be  put  out  to  in- 
terest, and  the  produce  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  salaries  to  the  members  of  the  Achae- 
an council.    But  Apollonidas  of  Sicyon,  one  of 
Philopflsmen's  par^,  warmly  protested  against 
the  acceptance  of  a  douative  which  he  de- 
nounced as  an  odious  bribe,  designed  to  extin- 
guish,the  freedom  of  their  future  deliberations. 
The  feelings  of  the  assembly  were  still  farther 
turned  against  Eumenes  by  an  iEginetan,  who 
reminded  it  that  his  native  island  was  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  KinR  of  Pergamus.  The  magnifi- 
cent present  was  indignantly  r^ected,  and  a 
decree  ^as  passed,  by  which  all  such  honours 
conferred  on  Eumenes  as  were  illegal  and  un- 
seemly were  abolished.*     Seleucus,  likewise, 
desired  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  which  had 
subsisted  between  his  house  and  the  Achaeans, 
and  offered  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys  of  war  to 
the  League.    But  towards  him  the  assembly 
assumed  an  equally  dignified  attitude.    The  al- 
liance was  accepted,  the  present  refused.    It 
seems  clear  that  these  princes  must  have  ex- 
pected some  advantage  from  the  connexion 
which  they  were  so  anxious  to  form  with  the 
League)  though  what  it  was  we  can  hardly  con- 
jecture, unless  that,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
occasions  sometimes  arose  in  which  Achaean 
troops  might  render  them  important  service  in 
their  wars,  t    But  the  tendency  of  such  scenes 
was  undoubtedly  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
the  party  which  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
preserve  the  tone  and  demeanour  of  independ- 
ence in  the  national  transactions  with  the  Ro- 
mans. 

But  every  fresh  transaction  between  Rome 
and  the  League  contributed  more  and  more  to 
dispel  all  illusions  as  to  the  real  footing  on 
which  they  stood  with  each  other.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  last  revolution  at  Sparta,  a  Lace- 
daemonian embassy  brought  complaints  to  Rome 
against  Philopcemen's  oppressive  measures,  and 
the. consul,  M.  iEmilius  Lepidus,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Achaeans,  expressing  his  disappro* 
bation  of  tbeir  proceedings.  Philopcemen,  in 
consequence,  sent  Nicodemus  to  Rome,  and  he 
returned  and  made  his  report  at  the  same  time 
that  the  foreign  embassies  just  mentioned  were 
admitted  to  an  audience  in  the  Achaean  assemr 
bly.  But  while  Philopcemen  was.  still  in  oi&ce, 
he  was  forced  to  lend  his  sanction  and  support 
to  another  encroachment  of  the  Roman  senate 
on  the  independence  of  Greece.  Zeuxippus, 
the  author  of  the  assassinattop.  of  BrMhyUaa, 
had  been  long  endeavouring  to  accomplish  his 
return  from  exile  through  ^le  interest  of  Flam- 
ininus,  and  the  senate  was  at  length  induced 
to  send  an  order  for  his  restoration.  He  had 
not  yet  been  formally  convicted  of  the  murder, 
because,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  ruling 
party,  there  had  been  a  suspension  of  forensic 
business  in  Bceotia  for  five-and-twenty  years,  t 
But  his  enemies  now  hurried  two  indictments, 
which  b^  been  long  laid  against  him,  one  for 
a  sacrilegious  embenlement,  the  other  for  the 
murder  of  BrachyUas,  through  their  remaining  ■ 
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Stages,  and  when  the  order  of  the  senate  arrived, 
they  were  able  to  plead  the  sentence  which  had 
just  been  passed  on  him,  as  a  ground  for  decli- 
ning to  obey  the  senate's  order.  The  senate, 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  this  excuse,  and 
ordered  the  .£toIians  and  Achaeans  to  restore 
Zeuxippus ;  and  aOer  friendly  exhortations  had 
proved  inefiectual,  Philopcemen  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  measures  which  would  have  led  to  a 
war  if  the  senate  had  thought  fit  to  insist  on 
the  execution  of  its  mandate.* 

The  answer  which  Nicodemus  had  brought 
from  Rome  signified  the  senate's  disapprobation 
of  the  treatment  which  Sparta  had  suffered,  but 
intimated  no  intention  of  repealing  the  acts  of 
the  League.  Not  long ,  after,  however,  the 
Achaeans  were  called  to  account  for  their  con- 
duct by  Q.  Oaecilius  Metellus,  who  had  been 
sent  with  two  colleagues  on  an  embassy  to 
Macedonia,  and  seems  to  have  been  instructed 
to  inspect  the  condition  of  Peloponnesus,  after 
he  had  finished  his  more  important  business  with 
Philip.  Aristaenus  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
Achaean  magistrates  at  Argos,  where  Metellus 
censured  the  course  which  had  been  adopted  to- 
wards Sparta,  and  urged  them  to  redress  the 
wrongwhich  had  been  done.  Aristaenus  remain- 
ed silent,  as  having  no  vindication  to  <^er ;  but 
Diophanes  openly  condemned  the  measures  of 
Philopcemen,  not  only  with  regard  to  Sparta,  but 
to  Messenia.  Metellus,  being  thus  supported,  be- 
came more  vehement  in  his  demands.  But  Philo- 
pcemen and  his  friends  vindicated  tbeir  proceed- 
'  ings,  and  the  sense  of  the  majority  was  on  their 
side.  Metellus  then  called  upon  the  magistrates 
to  convoke  a  general  assembly ;  but  being  unable 
to  show  any  instructions  from  the  senate  which 
he  had  to  conmiunicate,  he  was  informed  that 
the  law  did  not  permit  them  to  comply  with  his 
request.  He  withdrew,  deeply  mortified  and 
displeased,  and  would  not  even  receive  the 
written  answer  which  was  tendered  to  him.t 
As  it  was  easy  to  foresee  what  kind  of  report 
he  would  make  at  Rome,  the  Achaeans  sent  an 
embassy,  headed  by  Apollonides,  to  explain  and 
defend  Uieir  conduct.  But  their  envoys  not 
only  had  to  encounter  the  accusations  of  Me- 
tellus, but  found  themselves  opposed  by  the 
Spartan  exiles  themselves,  whom  Philopcemen 
had  restored.  Ther  exiles  had  not  wished  to 
see  their  country  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
helplessness  and  abject  dependance  on  the 
Achaean  League  as  had  been  the  result  of 
Phiiopoemen's  measures,  and  they  had  sent 
two  of  their  number,  Arcus  and  Alcibiades,  to 
complain  to  the  senate.  As  a  fresh  embassy, 
with  Appius  Claudius  at  its  head,  had  just  been 
appointed  to  visit  Macedonia,  it  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  Greece,  and  there  to  arbitrate  the 
dispute  about  Sparta.  The  senate  accepted  the 
excuse  ofifered  by  the  Achaean  envoys  for  the 
denial  of  the  assembly  to  Metellus,  but  required 
that  the  law  should  be  altered  for  the  future,  so 
that  a  Roman  ambassador  might  never.be  again 
subject  to  a  similar  refusal. 

Aristaenus  had  been  succeeded  in  office  by 
Lycortas  when  Ap.  Claudius  conducted  tho 
embassy  to  Macedonia ;  and,  before  he  came 
into  Greece,  the  Achaean  general  held  an  as- 
sembly to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  his  re- 
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ception.  He  or  his  friends  pointed  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  assembly  against  the  Spartan  exiles, 
more  especially  the  two  who  had  represented 
them  at  Rome,  and  a  decree  was  tumultnously 
passed  by  which  Areus  and  Alcibiades  were 
condemned  to  death.  A  few  days  after,  Appius 
Claudias  and  his  coUeagaes  arriyed  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  an  assembly  was  called  at  Clitor,  in 
Arcadia,  to  receive  them ;  but,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  Acheans,  they  came  accompanied  by 
Areas  and  Alcibiades.  Appius  went  over  the 
same  heads  of  complaint  which  Metellus  had 
dwelt  on  the  year  before  :  the  massacre  at 
Compasiam,  the  dismantling  of  the  walls,  the 
abolition  of  the  old  Spartan  institutions.  Ly- 
cortas,  as  belonged  to  his  office,  and  his  politi- 
cal connexions,  undertook  to  reply.  If  Livy 
found  any  good  authority  for  the  arguments 
which  he  puts  into  his  mouth,  he  ventured  on 
some  allusions  to  passages  in  Roman  history, 
which  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
avoided,  and  exposed  the  inconsistency  of  the 
senate's  intervention  in  such  a  case  with  the 
liberty  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  the  Isth- 
mian games.*  But  he  took  his  stand  on  ground 
which  seems  less  solid.  He  alleged  that  reli- 
gion forbade  the  Acheans  to  rescind  acts  which 
had  been  confirmed  by  an  oath,  and  recorded 
on  monuments  of  stone  for  perpetual  remem- 
brance. ,  lliere  is  no  wrong  or  folly  which  might 
not  be  made  irrevocable,  if  such  scruples  were 
to  be  admitted.  If  the  Achsans  had  sworn  to 
perpetuate  injustice,  the  impiety  was  in  the 
oath,  not  in  the  breach  of  it.  Appius,  however, 
disdained  to  reason,  and  would  only  advise  the 
Achaeaas  te  comply  while  they  could  with  a 
good  grace,  and  not  to  wait  until  they  were 
forced  to  yield.  The  assembly  groaned  at  the 
threat,  but  felt  that  it  was  not  to  be  defied. 
The  religious  sanction,  however,  still  afforded 
some  shelter  to  the  national  dignity.  The  Ro- 
mans were  requested  to  make  what  changes 
they  would  in  the  state  of  Sparta,  but  not  to 
compel  the  Acheans  to  incur  the  guilt  of  perju- 
ry. The  only  concession  immediately  made  to 
Appius  was  the  repeal  of  the  decree  passed 
against  Areus  and  Alcibiades.  All  other  points 
were  agaiu  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  fresh  embassies  were  sent  to  Rome, 
both  from  the  League  and  from  Sparta.  From 
Sparta  the  senate  received  ministers  who  repre- 
sented the  claims  of  four  distinct  parties,  t  The 
exiles  were  divided  among  themselves.  One 
body,  which  had  the  prince  Agesipolis  at  its 
head,  clairoed  the  entire  restitution  of  their  an- 
cient possessions.  The  rest,  among  whom 
were  Areus  and  Alcibiades,  would  have  been 
content  to  recover  a  portion  of  their  property, 
to  the  value  of  one  talent.  There  was  a  third 
party,  which  desired  the  re-establishment  of 
the  order  of  things  which  had  been  settled  in 
Sparta  before  the  late  violent  changes,  but  so 
as  to  preserve  the  union  with  the  Achean 
League.  Whether  it  was  adverse  to  the  ex- 
iles, or  only  w^ished  to  see  the  walls  rebuilt,  and 
the  laws  of  Lycuiigus  revived,  does  not  dearly 
appear.  A  fourth  deputation  represented  those 
who  had  been  oondenmed  to  death  or  banish- 
ment by  the  decree  of  the  Achean  assembly, 
and  prayed  that  they  might  be  restored  to  their 
country.    The  senate  referred  these  intricate 
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controversies  to  a  committee  composed  of 
Flamininus,  Metellus,  and  Appius  Claudius,  all 
more  or  less  unfriendly  to  Philopcemen  and  the 
Acheans.  There  were,  however,  two  points 
on  which  the  four  parties  seemed  to  be  agreed 
None  asked  to  be  separated  from  the  Achean 
League ;  and  the  petition  of  those  who  wished 
to  have  their  condenmation  reversed  was  not 
repugnant  to  the  claims  of  any  of  the  rest.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Flamininus,  an  agreement  was 
drawn  up,  including  these  two  articles  only,  and 
was  subscribed  by  all  the  Spartan  deputies.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  the  Achean  envoy  Xe- 
narchus,  who,  not  seeing  how  to  reject  the  one 
and  accept  the  other,  likewise  put  his  seal  to 
the  whole.  But  the  question  of  property  was 
left  undecided,  probably  because  it  was  seen  to 
be  of  much  greater  moment  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Sparta.  Sparta,  in  fact,  became  soon  after 
the  scene  of  fresh  commotion,  in  which  the 
original  exiles  were  again  expelled,  and  Age 
sipolis  was  slain  by  pirates  as  he  was  on  his 
voyage  to  Italy,  with  other  envoys,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  another  appeal  to  the  senate.* 

When  Flamininps  annexed  Messenia  to  the 
Achean  League,  he  had  encouraged  the  Mes- 
senians  to  seek  protection  or  redress  from 
Rome,  if  they  should  be  oppressed  by  the 
Achean  government. t  It  had  been  the  policy 
of  Philopcemen  to  strengthen  the  popular  party 
at  Messene,  as  of  principles  most  congenial  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  League.  The  measures 
which  he  had  taken  for  this  purpose  were  oon- 
demned,  as  we  have  seen,  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents in  the  Achean  councils ;  and  it  was  by 
this  time  Veil  known  that  he  was  not  viewed 
with  a  favourable  eye  at  Rome.  The  oligarch- 
ical faction  was  thus  stimulated  to  make  an 
effort  to  recover  its  power  under  Roman  pat- 
ronage, and  sent  Dinocrates,  one  of  its  leading 
men,  and  a  personal  enemy  of  Philopcemen,  to 
plead  its  cause  before  the  senate.  He  arrived 
in  Rome  at  the  time  when  Q.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus  had  just  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  Flamininus  to  Pru- 
Bias  of  Bitbynia.  He  had  formerly  insinuated 
himself  into  the  intimacy  and  favour  of  Flamini- 
nus, though  his  character  and  habits  oould  only 
inspire  the  Roman  with  contempt  ;t  but  he  was 
not  the  less  useful  as  a  political  instrument. 
Flamininus  entered  into  his  views,  and  when  he 
sailed  for  Greece,  on  his  way  to  Asia,  took 
Dinocrates  with  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Nau- 
pactus,  he  wrote  to  the  Achean  magistrates  to 
summon  an  assembly.  Philopcemen  was  now 
general  for  the  eighth  time.  He  was  aware 
of  the  object  for  which  Flamininus  desired  an 
audience ;  but  he  also  knew  that  he  bad  re- 
ceived no  instnM^tions  with  regard  to  Greece. 
He,  therefore,  replied  that  he  would  call  an  as- 
sembly if  Titus  would  state  the  business  which 
he  had  to  bring  before  it ;  since  the  law  did  not 
permit  an  assembly  to  be  summoned  without 
such  notice.  No  answer  could  be  devised  to 
this  objection,  and  Flamininus  proceeded  on 
his  journey  without  having  been  able  to  efi<9ct 
anything  either  for  Dinocrates  or  the  newly 
expelled  Spartan  exiles,  who  had  likewise 
reckoned  on  his  patronage.^    Dinocratee,  how- 
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ever,  though  disappointed,  was  not  discouraged. 
He  bad  probably  received  assurances  of  sup- 
port ffom  Flamininus,  and  perhaps  had  previ- 
ously concerted  measures  with  his  partisans, 
which  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  defer,  or  for 
which  he  could  not  expect  a  fairer  opportunity, 
since  Philopoemen  was  lying  sick  of  a  fever  at 
Argos.*    On  his  return  to  Messene,  he  effected 
a  revolution,  by  which  the  government  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  faction.    They  pro- 
claimed Messenia  independent  of  the  AcliPEtan 
League,  and  made  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.     Philopcemen,  as  soon  as\e 
heard  these  tidings,  despatched  Lycortas,  wHh 
all  the  forces  at  his  disposal,  into  Messenia. 
But  notwithstanding  his  illness,  and  though  he 
was  now  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  he 
could  not  bear  the  confinement  of  a  sick  room 
at  such  a  juncture,  and  a  day  or  two  after  set 
out  for  Megalopolis,  which  he  reached  in  one 
day.    Here  he  collected  a  small  body  of  the 
Megalopolitan  cavalry,  and  pushed  on  to  over- 
take Lycortas.  Dinocrates,  however,  had  taken 
such  precautions  to  secure  the  passes  leading 
into  Messenia,  that  Lycortas  was  not  able  to 
force  his  way  through.    We  want  the  details 
which  would  have  explained  how  it  was  that 
Philopcemen  neither  met  him  on  his  retreat, 
nor  was  checked  by  the  same  obstacle.    Livy 
says  that  his  object  was  to  relieve  Corone, 
which  had  not  yielded,  and  was  threatened  by 
the  enemy,  t    He  advanced  near  to  Messene, 
and  worsted  Dinocrates  in  a  skirmish,  but  was 
soon  forced  to  retreat  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
body  of  Messenian  troops ;  and  while  he  exert- 
ed himself  beyond  his  stretigth,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  charge,  to 
cover  the  rear  of  his  little  squadron,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and,  being  stunned  hy 
the  Ml,  was  taken  and  led  in  triumph  to  Mes- 
sene.   Dinocrates  and  his  party,  to  gratify  the 
cariosity  of  the  mahitude,  exhibited  him  for  a 
short  time  in  the  theatre,  but  apprehending  that 
the  spectacle  was  likely  to  rouse  the  public 
sympathy  in  behalf  of  their  noble  prisoner,  they 
hurried  him  away  to  their  council  chamber,  and 
then  threw  him  into  a  dungeon  called  the  Treas- 
ury, a  pit  with  only  one  opening,  a  hole  at  the 
top,  which  was  secured  by  a  heavy  slab  of  stone. 
Here  he  was  kept  in  chains  till  the  morrow, 
when  his  enemies,  alarmed,  it  seems,  by  the 
mdications  which  they  perceived  of  popular 
feeling  in  his  favour,  held  another  secret  coun- 
cil, in  which  it  was  resolved  to  despatch  him. 
An  executioner  was  sent  with  a  cup  of  poison ; 
and  Philopcemen,  when  he  had  learned  that  Ly- 
cortas was  safe,  and  that  the  Megalopolitan 
cavalry  had  escaped,  calmly  swallowed  the  fa- 
tal dranght. 

The  last  great  man  whom  Greece  produced, 
or  for  whom  she  could  have  found  any  fit  em- 
ployment. Even  he  came  too  late  to  do  more 
than  give  proof  of  abilities,  by  which,  in  a  dif- 
ferent age,  he  might  have  rendered  more  im- 
portant services  to  his  country.  We  can  hard- 
ly help  thinking  that  the  part  he  had  to  sustain 
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was  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  Aratus,  and 
that,  if  he  had  lived  earlier,  the  independence 
of  Greece  might  not  have  expired  so  soon. 

The  tidings  of  his  death  excited  vehencnt 
grief  and  indignation  throughout  the  League, 
except  in  the  small  party  of  his  political  adver- 
saries ;  for  Philopcemen  was  not  only  the  pride 
of  the  nation  as  the  ^eatest,  indeed,  the  only 
very  able  commander  it  had  to  boast  of;  he  also 
possessed  its  confidence  and  esteem,  as  he  rep- 
resented its  feelings  and  wishes.    An  assem- 
bly was  immediately  summoned  to  Megalopolis, 
where  the  people  manifested  their  feelings  by 
the  election  of  Lycortas  to  ftupply  his  place ; 
and  there  would  probably  have  been  no  hesita- 
tion or  dispute  as  to  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  most   active  measures  for  avenging  his 
death,  had  it  not  happened  that,  at  this  junc- 
ture, Q.  Marcius  arrived  in  Peloponnesus  on  his 
return  from  Macedonia.    It  appears  that  he  was 
present  when  the  decree  of  war  against  Messe- 
nia was  brought  forward,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  divert  the  Achsans  from  their  purpose,  and 
to  induce  them  to  wait  until  they  had  consulted 
the  senate.    But  the  assembly  was  not  in  a 
temper  to  take  this  advice,  even  if  it  had  be- 
lieved that  it  might  obtain  satisfaction  at  Rome. 
War  was  declared,  and  Lycortas  immediately 
invaded  Messenia  with  an  overpowering  fbrce, 
and  ravaged  it  with  vindictive  animosity.    It 
was,  however,  thought  advisable  to  send  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  propitiate  the   senate 
The  Spartan  exiles,  and  the  party  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  city,  also  renewed  their  applica- 
tions.   But  Marcius  returned  about  the  same 
time,  and  the  policy  of  the  senate  was  deter- 
mined hy  his  report  and  advice.    He  suggested 
that  a  slight  hint  of  the  senators  displeasure  to- 
wards the  Acheans  would  encourage  Sparta  to 
make  common  cause  with  Messene,  and  then 
the  Ijcague  would  be  glad  to  place  itself  under 
Roman  protection.    Accordingly,  the  agents  of 
the  Spartan  government  were  informed  that  the 
senate  had  already  done  all  in  its  power  for 
them,  and  did  not  consider  the  business  as  one 
which  concerned  it  any  longer.    The  Achaean 
envoys  requested  that,  if  tfa«y  might  not  hope 
for  aid  from  Rome,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  alliance,  in  their  war  with  Messene,  the 
senate  would  at  least  prevent  arms  or  provis- 
ions from  being  brought  to  the  enemy  out  of 
Italy.    The  senate  did  not  even  notice  this  re- 
quest, hnt  declared  that  the  Acheeans  must  not 
be  surprised,  though  3parta,  or  Corinth,  or  Ar- 
gos  should  revolt  from  the  League,  if  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  regard  this  as  their  concern ;  an 
answer  which,  as    Polybius   observes,*  was 
equivalent  to  a  proclamation  of  a  license  to  all 
members  of  the  Ijeague  to  dissolve  their  con- 
nexion with  it.    The  Achnan  envoys,  however, 
were  detained  at  Rome,  until  it  should  be  seen 
what  turn  events  took  in  Messenia. 

The  oligarchical  government  at  Messene  was 
neither  able  to  resist  the  enemy  in  the  field,  nor 
waa  it  stronff  at  home.  For  some  time,  indeed, 
it  sappressed  the  murmurs  of  the  people  by  ter- 
ror, and  declined  the  proflfered  mediation  of  the 
BcBOtians.  But  at  length  the  general  discon- 
tent, under  the  suffering  produced  by  a  war  car 
ried  on  to  serve  the  interest  of  a  small  faction, 
broke  ont  in  demanda  which  the  rulers  did  noi 
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▼enturo  to  resist.  Dinocrates  and  his  friends 
retired  to  their  bouses,  while  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  following  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
elder  citizens  and  of  the  Boeotian  envoys,  who 
bad  not  yet  quitted  Messene,  appointed  ambas- 
sadors to  Lycortas,  to  sue  for  pardon  and  peace. 
Lycortas  prescribed  three  conditions :  that  the 
authors  of  the  revolt  and  of  PhUopoemen*s  death 
should  be  given  up  to  him ;  that  all  other  per- 
sons and  matters  should  be  subject  to  the  decis- 
ion of  the  national  assembly ;  and  that  the  cit- 
adel should  be  immediately  surrendered.  As 
none  but  the  oligarchical  party  had  anything  to 
dread  from  the  veogeanoe  of  the  Acheans,  these 
terms  were  gladly  accepted.  Lycortas,  when 
he  had  garrisoned  the  citadel,  entered  the  city, 
and  cheered  the  Messenians  with  a  promise  of 
lenient  treatment,  but  he  sent  orders  to  all  who 
had  taken  a  part  in  the  condemnation  of  Philo- 
pcemen  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  Di- 
nocrates  had  already  killed  himself  There 
were  others,  it  seems,  whose  cases  were  re- 
served for  the  cognizance  of  the  Achaean  as- 
sembly.* The  body  of  Philopcemon  was  burn- 
ed, and  his  bones  were  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  Megalopolis.  The  urn  which  con- 
tained them  was  borne  by  Polybius  the  histori- 
an, and  was  almost  hidden  under  the  load  of 
garlands  and  fiUets  which  were  showered  upon 
It.  At  Megalopolis  the  remains  were  magnifi- 
cently interred  with  heroic  honours,!  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  Messenian  prisoners  were 
stoned  to  death  at  his  grave.  If  this  is  true, 
they  must  have  been  the  wretches  who,  as 
Plutarch  also  relates,  but  without  confirmation 
from  Polybius,  proposed  to  put  him  to  death 
with  torture. 

It  happened  to  be  the  time  for  one  of  the  or- 
dinary Acbean  assemblies,  and  Megalopolis 
was  the  place  of  meeting.^  In  this  assembly 
the  Messenians  were  readmitted  into  the  Ache- 
an  League.  But  the  towns  of  Thuria,  Abia, 
and  Phare  were  separated  from  Messene,  and 
constituted  distinct  members  of  the  League.^ 
The  Achsan  envoys  now  returned  firom  IU>me, 
and  with  an  answer  very  different  from  that 
which  they  had  at  first  received  there.  The 
senate,  as  soon  as  it  learned  that  the  Achaeans 
did  not  need  its  aid,  descended  to  the  mean- 
ness of  declaring  that  it  had  taken  measures  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  provisions 
from  Italy  to  Messene.  Lycortas  soon  after 
convened  another  assembly  at  Sicyon,  to  decide 
on  the  relations  which  should  subsist  between 
Sparta  and  the  League.  The  question  seems 
to  have  been,  whether  the  League  should  rec- 
ognise the  party  which  had  expelled  the  exiles 
as  the  legitimate  government  of.  Sparta.  The 
senate,  by  the  evasive  answer  with  which  it 
had  dismissed  the  Spartan  envoys,  seemed  to 
have  droi^ied  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  and  to 
have  left  the  Achaeans  at  liberty  to  act  as  th^y 
wopld.  Lycortas  took  advantage  of  this  sup- 
posed pennission  to  persuade  the  assembly  to 
acknowledge  Sparta  as  a  member  of  the  League, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  ef  Diopha- 
nes,  a  decree  was  passed  to  that  effect,  but  on 
the  condition  that  those  of  the  exiles  who  had 
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not  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the  Achaeans 
should  be  recalled.  The  senate,  which  was 
again  consulted,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this 
arrangement,  though  it  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Achaeans  in  favour  of  the  exiles.  But,  as  the 
Achaean  envoy,  on  bts  return,  represented  this 
letter  as  written  merely  to  get  rid  of  their  im- 
portunity, no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  the 
recommendation  so  long  as  Lycortas  remained 
in  ofl[ice.*  The  senate,  however,  probably  fore- 
saw that  it  would  serve  as  a  hook  whereon  to 
hang  fresh  intrigues.  In  the  mean  while  the 
League  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  repose,  in 
which  it  might  seem  to  have  recovered  its  dig- 
nity and  independence.  The  administration  at 
home  was  at  once  mild  and  vigorous:  The 
Messenians  were  relieved  by  an  exemption 
from  taxes  for  three  years,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  damage  their  country  had  suffered  du- 
ring the  war.t  The  Achaean  general  exercised 
a  wholesome  superintendence  over  the  internal 
affairs  of  Sparta.  A  young  man  of  low  origin, 
named  Chaeron,  who  had  been  the  ageni  of  the 
Spartans  proscribed  by  Philopoemen  at  Rome, 
seemed  to  be  treading  in  the  steps  of  the  ty- 
rants- He  had  acquired  sufficient  influence  to 
cany  an  enactment,  by  which  the  property 
which  had  been  left  even  by  Machanidas  and 
Nabis  to  the  female  relatives  and  children  of 
the  exiles  who  remained  at  Sparta  yrns  confis- 
cated, and  distributed  in  a  capricious  manner 
among  the  indigent  multitude.  He  next  ob- 
tained some  oflUce  which  placed  the  public  rev- 
enues at  his  disposal,  and  misapplied  them  to 
further  his  own  ends,  and,  finally,  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  some  of  the  citizens  to 
bring  his  malversation  to  light,  he  suborned  as- 
sassins to  murder  the  chief  manager  of  the  in- 
<}uiTy  in  open  day.  Lycortas  hereupon  made  a 
journey  to  Sparta,  caused  Chaeron  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  eonvjcted,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
directed  the  investigation  to  be  carried  on,  and 
the  confiscated  property  to  be  restored  to  the 
families  of  the  exiles,  t 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  League 
received  a  fresh  embassy  from  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  with  the  offer  of  a  squadron  of  ten  galleys 
completely  rigged.  The  question  of  the  alli- 
ance, which  had  been  left  in  suspense,  seems 
to  have,  been  dropped  by  tacit  consent,  as  of  no 
moment.  All  the  ends  of.  both  parties  were 
satisfied,  it  appears,  by  the  maintenance  of  mu- 
tual good  understanding.  The  assembly  ac- 
cepted the  king*s  offer,  though  it  had  before  de- 
clined a  similar  one  from  Selencns,  and  appoint- 
ed Lycortas,  his  son  Polybius,  and  Aratus,  a 
grandson  of  the  first,  envoys  to  Alexandria,  to 
return  thanka  for  the  former  present,  and  to 
take  char^ge  of  the  ships.  But  before  they  set 
out  news  arrived  of  Ptolemy's  death,  which,  as 
his  successor,  Philometor,  was  a  child  of  six 
years  old,  put  a  stop  to  the  embassy.^ 

There  was  only  one  safeguard  by  which  the 
Achaean.  League  had  hitherto  been  protected 
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against  the  power  of  Rome  —  its  manifest  and 
notorious  feebleness.  Not  tbat  there  was  in 
the  senate  the  slightest  toneh  of  any  magnani- 
mous feeling,  which  mieht  have  induced  it  to 
deal  gently  with  the  weak,  and  to  respect  either 
their  honourable  pride  or  their  clearest  rights ; 
nor  because  it  viewed  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
to  preserve  a  shadow  of  independence  with 
contemptuous  indiflerence.  It  was  content 
with  nothing  short  of  their  absolute  submission 
to  its  despotic  will,  and  no  impulse  of  pity  or 
generosity  diverted  it  for  a  moment  from  the 
prosecution  of  this  purpose.  But  even  thes^ 
great  masters  of  political  deception  could  not 
devise  any  artifice  by  which  they  coold  persuade 
the  Roman  people,  as  they  had  with  regard  to 
Philip  and  Antiochus,  that  the  Achaean  League 
was  an  object  of  alarm  to  Rome,  or  that  any- 
thing had  taken  place  in  Greece  to  p^voke  hos- 
tility, or  to  require  the  intervention  of  a  Roman 
army.  They  had  also  a  character  of  modera- 
tion to  sustain,  which  was  of  great  use  in  nego- 
tiation with  foreign  powers,  and  which  it  would 
not  have  been  prudent  lightly  to  forfeit  by  an 
open  act  of  wanton  tyranny.  The  senate,  there- 
fore, in  its  transactions  with  the  Achaean  League, 
was  confined  to  the  exercise  of  its  diplomatic 
arts,  in  which  it  probably  surpassed  every  cab- 
inet, whether  of  the'  ancient  or  the  modem 
world.  Its  aim,  which  it  kept  steadily  in  view, 
was  to  foster  divisions  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to 
afibrd  as  much  encouragement  and  support  as 
it  could  with  decency  to  the  enemies  of  the 
League.  Still,  so  long  as  this  was  the  case,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  the  liberty  of  Greece 
was  merely  precarious.  An  Achean  statesman 
had  ground  to  stand  on,  where,  by  circumspec- 
tion and  address,  he  might  hope,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  senate,  to  keep  his 
footing  with  honour  and  advantage  to  his  coun- 
try. As  long  as  he  avoided  direct  collision  with 
the  senate,  treated  it  with  respect,  and  abstain- 
ed fVom  all  acts  that  could  aflford  a  provocation 
or  pretext  for  hostility,  he  might  safely  and 
firmly  insist  on  any  pleas  with  which  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  the  League  might  furnish 
him.  The  success,  however,  of  this  peaceful 
resistance  would  depend  on  the  unanimity  with 
which  he  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
patriotic  party,  that  of  Philopoemea  and  Lvcor- 
tas,  had  a  decided  preponderance  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  League  over  those  who,  possibly  with 
upright  intentions,  argued  for  unreserved  obe- 
dience to  every  intimation  of  the  senate's  pleas- 
ure. But  now,  in  the  year  180,  a  change  be- 
gins, a  new  epoch  opens  in  the  history  of  the 
downfall  of  the  League,  which  is  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  Callicrates. 

In  this  year  Lycortas  was  succeeded  in  of- 
fice by  Hyperbatus,  a  partisan  of  Aristaenus 
aad  Diophanes.  The  new  general,  with  what 
motive  does  not  appear,  but  probably  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Callicrates,  recalled  the  attention 
of  the  Achaean  assembly  to  the  letter  which 
the  senate  had  written  the  year  before  in  favour 
of  the  Spartan  exiles.  Lycortas  contended 
that  the  senate,  though  willing  to  succour  the 
unfortunate  as  far  as  justice  permitted,  could 
not  wish  to  force  the  Aohaeans  to  violate  a  re- 
ligious engagement,  and  that  it  would  desist 
firom  its  application  if  it  was  informed  that  the 


thing  it  desired  was  inconsistent  with  the  fuiH 
damental  laws,  solemn  oaths,  and  public  Te<y 
ords  of  the  League.  Hypertiatus  and  Callio- 
rates  recommended  simple  unqualified  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  But  as  a 
question  had  been  raised  as  to  the  senate's  real 
mind,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  to  explain  the  grounds  stated  by  Lycor- 
tas, which  compelled  the  Achaeans  to  disobey 
the  senate's  injunctions  on  this  point.  CaUic^ 
rat-es  himself  was  appointed  to  this  embassy, 
perhaps  under  the  belief  that  his  political  prin- 
ciples would  give  the  greater  weight  to  the 
plea  which  he  was  instructed  to  maintain. 
With  him  were  associated  Lydiadas  of  Mega- 
lopolis, and  Aratus,  both  probably  friends  of 
Lycortas.  But  when  they  were  admitted  to 
an  audience  at  Rome,  Callicrates,  instead  of 
pleading  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  offered 
his  best  advice  to  their  enemies.  "  The  sen- 
ate," he  said,  **  had  only  itself  to  blame  if  the 
Greeks  did  not  obey  all  its  commands.  There 
were  in  every  city  men  enough  who  were  will- 
ing to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  submission  to 
Rome,  but  they  needed  encouragement  and 
support.  The  cause  of  their  adversaries,  who 
appealed  to  the  laws  and  federal  compacts  of 
the  League,  was  the  more  national  and  popu- 
lar, and  would  always  prevail  with  the  multi- 
tude, unless  the  senate  would  show  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  other  side."  Callicrates  him- 
self afibrded  a  fair  sample  of  the  goodly  crop 
of  traitors,  sycophants,  and  soplusts  which 
might  be  expected  to  spring  up  in  Greece  un- 
der the  sunshine  of  Roman  patronage.  The 
senate  adopted  his  advice,  and  issued  a  re- 
script, calculated  to  silence  the  patriotic  party 
in  the  League,  and  to  invite  all  who  coveted 
power  and  influence  to  follow  his  example. 
It  repeated  the  injunction  to  restore  the  ex- 
iles, and  proposed  Callicrates  as  a  model  which 
all  Achaean  statesmen  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate. But,  at  the  same  time,  letters  were  sent 
to  most  of  the  northern  states,  to  the  .£toli- 
ans  and  Epirots,  to  the  Athenians,  Boeotians, 
and  Acamanians,  exhorting  them  to  lend  their 
aid  towards  the  same  object.  It  would  not  be 
for  want  of  encouragement  from  Rome  if  Uiey 
did  not  come  into  collision  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  it  was  probably  only  their  weakness  that 
prevented  this  result.  Callicrates,  on  his  re- 
turn, could  show  that  his  adversaries  had  mis- 
represented the  senate's  mind,  and  that  he  en- 
joyed its  entire  confidence.  He,  of  course,  did 
not  make  an  exact  report  of  the  advice  he  had 
given  to  the  senate,  though,  if  it  had  been  heard 
by  his  colleagues,  it  is  not  clear  how  he  could 
have  concealed  it,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done 
But  through  the  inifluence  which  he  thus  acquir- 
ed, with  the  help  of  corruption,  for  which  he  may 
have  been  supplied  with  means  at  Rome,  he 
carried  his  election  to  the  office  of  general,  and 
the  first  measure  of  his  administration  was  to 
restore  the  exiles  both  to  Sparta  and  Messene.* 
Polybius  has,  perhaps,  assigned  too  much 
importance  to  the  embassy  of  Callicrates.  His 
allusions  to  the  Roman  generosity,  compassion, 
and  love  of  justice,  might  have  been  properly 
introduced  in  a  speech  of  Lycortas,  but  are 
quite  out  of  place  in  a  history ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  senate  needed  a  les- 
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son  from  GaUicrates  in  state  policy.  It  had 
already  shown  in  numberless  instances,  like 
those  of  Zeuxippus  and  Dinocrates,  that  it  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  maxims  which 
he  laid  down.  Nerertheless,  it  may  be  true 
that,  through  the  treachery  of  GaUicrates,  a  reg- 
ular correspondence  and  connexion  was  first 
established  between  the  Roman  government 
and  the  party  in  the  Achaean  League,  which 
was  willing  to  become  the  tool  of  the  stranger, 
for  the  sake  of  securing  its  own  ascendency  at 
home :  the  senate  was  encouraged  to  adopt  a 
more  imperious  tone  and  harsher  measures, 
and  the  defences  by  which  the  patriots  endeav- 
oured to  avert  or  retard  the  ruin  of  the  League 
were  more  rapidly  swept  away. 


GHAPTER  LXVL 

FBOK  THB  E1CBA88T  OP  CALLICBATB8  TO  SOME  TO 
THE  BBDUCTION  OP  OBBBCB  INTO  A  BOMAlf 
PBOVINCB. 

The  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  treated 
Philip  with  some  degree  of  forbearance  so  long 
as  they  had  anything  to  hope  or  to  fear  from 
him.    To  soothe  him  after  the  affront  he  had 
suffered  when  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege  of  Lamia,  he  had  been  permitted  to 
make  rsome  petty  conquests  in  "Hiessaly  and 
the  aJjacent  regions.    The  release  of  his  son 
and  the  remission  of  the  tribute  concurred 
with  his  distrust  of  Antiochus  and  the  iEtoli- 
ans,  to  retain  him  on  the  Roman  side  until  the 
contest  with  the  Sjrrian  monarchy  was  decided 
by  the  battle  of  Magnesia.    But  he  had  learn- 
ed by  very  costly  experience  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  moderation  of  Rome ; 
and,  aAer  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  he  had 
bent  all  his  thoughts  towards  repairing  his  loss- 
es, and  increasing  the  internal  strength  of  his 
kingdom.    He  began  to  recruit  its  exhausted 
population  as  well  by  regulations  tending  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  families,  as  by  large 
draughts  of  Thracian  colonists  whom  he  trans- 
planted to  Macedonia ;  and  strove  to  replenish 
his  treasury,  both  by  the  improvement  of  all 
the  branches  of  his  ordinary  revenue,  and  with 
the  produce  of  the  mines  ;  resuming  old  works 
which  had  been  interrupted,  and  opening  others 
in  many  places  before  untried.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Romans  could  feel  no  confidence  in 
a  prince  whom  they  had  so  deeply  injured.    It 
was  not  without  misgiving  that  the  Scipios  com- 
mitted themselves  to  lus  guidance  in  their 
march  to  the  Hellespont ;  and  when  ManUus 
was  attacked  by  the  Thracian  tribes  on  his  re- 
turn from  Asia,  there  was  a  strong  suspicion 
that  they  had  been  secretly  instigated  by  Phil- 
ip.*   It  is  not  certain  that  in  these  measures 
he  aimed  at  anything  beyond  his  own  security ; 
though  he  was  no  doubt  eager  for  revenge,  and 
would  have  seized  any  opportunity  of  seeking 
it  with  a  tolerable  prospect  of  success.    But  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  senate,  preparations  for 
self-defence,  and  a  wish  for  independence,  were 
suflicient  evidence  of  hostile  intentions  in  a 
neighbouring  sovereign ;  and  the  more  flour- 
ishmg  the  state  of  his  dominiiins,  the  mor^  it 
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excited  the  Roman  cupidity  and  ambition.    Tlie 
senate  only  wanted  a  pretext  for  a  fresh  war 
with  Philip,  and  soon  made  it  known  that  it 
was  wUling  to  receive  complaints  against  him 
Envoys  from  Eumenes,  and  from  others  of  his 
neighbours  who  had  claims  or  grievances  to 
aUege  against  him,  found  an  attentive  and  fa- 
vourable audience  at  Rome ;  and  though  Phil- 
ip also  sent  an  embassy  to  vindicate  his  rights 
befbre  the  senate,  three  conunissioners,  L.  Gae- 
cilius  Metellus,  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus,  and  Ti. 
Sempronius,  were  appointed  to  go  and  decide 
the  question  after  they  should  have  heard  his 
own  defence  of  himself.    There  was  a  twofold 
advantage  in  this  course  :  the  certainty  of  hu- 
miliation to  Philip,  and  the  likelihood  that  he 
would  be  betrayed  by  indignation  into  some  in- 
discretion.   The  three  conunissioners  first  held 
their  court  near  Tempe,  and  the  King  of  Mace- 
donia came  before  them  to  plead  his  cause 
against  the  Thessalians,  Perrhaebians,  Mag- 
netes,  and  Athamam'ans,  who  claimed  the  res- 
titution of  the  places  which  he  had  occupied  in 
their  territory.  They  were  the  conquests  which 
he  had  made  with  the  express  consent  of  Acil- 
ius.    But  a  cavil  was  now  devised  to  elude  this 
title ;  and  the  commissioners  decided  that  he 
must  evacuate  all  these  possessions,  and  con- 
fine himself  to  the  ancient  limits  of  Macedonia. 
In  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  Philip  dropped 
an  angry  word,  which  was  carefUUy  treasured 
by  the  Romans:  the  last  sun  had  not  yet  set. 
He  was  next  obliged  to  appear  before  them  at 
Thessalonica,  to  answer  for  some  additions 
which  he  had  made  to  his  territory  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.    There  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  .£nus  and  Maronea  after  the  Syrian  garri- 
sons had  been  withdrawn;  and  Eumenes,  to 
whom  the  senate  had  granted  Lysimachia  and 
the  Thracian  Ghersonesus,  pretended  that  these 
towns  had  been  included  in  the  grant.    Philip, 
whQe  he  denied  this  assertion,  seems  to  have 
taken  this  occasion  to  complain  of  the  treat- 
ment he  had  sufi!ered  from  the  Romans.    The  - 
commissioners  reserved  the  question  of  right 
for  the  cognizance  of  the  senate,  but  required 
that  the  Macedonian  garrisons  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Thracian  towns ;  and  on  their 
return  to  Rome,  the  senate  sent  another  em- 
bassy, with  Ap.  Glaudius  at  its  head,  to  see 
whether  their  orders  had  been  obeyed,  and  to 
clear  the  Thracian  coast  of  Macedonian  troops. 
The  object  of  this  interference  was  plainly  not 
so  much  to  weaken  Philip  as  to  gall  and  irri- 
tate him ;  to  provoke  him  to  some  rash  step, 
which  might  aflTord  a  decent  colour  for  a  decla- 
ration of  war.    And  such  was  its  effect ;  for 
Philip,  having  been  apprized  of  the  senate*s  de- 
cision before  the  arrival  of  Ap.  Glaudius,  wreak- 
ed his  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  Maronea 
by  a  bloody  massacre,  which  he  afterward  tried 
to  represent  as  the  result  of  their  own  intestine 
dissensions.    But  as  the  Roman  envoys  de- 
clared themselves  dissatisfied  with  this  state- 
ment, he  thought  it  necessary  to  send  his  son 
Demetrius  to  Rome,  to  plead  in  his  behalf,  or 
deprecate  the  senators  displeasure.     In  the 
mean  while  he  made  an  expedition  into  Thrace, 
under  the  pretext  of  succouring  the  ByBsntians, 
defeated  the  Thracians  in  battle,  and  took  pris- 
oner one,  of  their  chiefs  named  Amadocus. 
The  arrival  of  Demetrius  seems  to  have  wag- 
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^sted  a  uew  plan  to  the  senate ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  it  did  not  foresee  the 
consequences  of  its  behaviour  towards  him. 
It  received  him  with  the  most  gracious  benig- 
nity :  when  he  appeared  to  be  perplexed  by  the 
multiplicity  of  complaints  brought  against  his 
father — ^for,  as  the  senate's  disposition  became 
more  notoriousi  the  number  of  Philip's  accu- 
sers rapidly  increased — he  was  called  upon  to 
read  the  private  instructions  which  he  had 
brought  with  him ;  and  thus  the  senate  heard 
many  comments  on  the  unjust  and  insolent  con- 
duct of  its  envoys  which  Philip  had  not  intend- 
ed for  its  ears.  The  answer  which  it  gave  to 
Demetrius  was  framed  in  terms  the  most  grat- 
ifying to  him,  but  calculated,  in  the  same  de- 
gree, to  wound  his  father's  feelings.  The  sen- 
ate consented,  for  his  sake,  to  overlook  much 
which  it  could  not  approve,  and  would  not  oth- 
erwise have  endured,  in  his  father's  conduct ; 
it  reposed  entire  coniSdence  in  the  friendship 
and  honour  of  Demetrius:  it  knew  that  his 
heart  remained  a  hostage  at  Rome,  after  his 
person  had  been  restored  to  his  father :  to  show 
its  regard  for  him,  it  would  send  envoys  to 
Macedonia,  that  past  omissions  might  be  sup- 
plied in  an  amicable  way.  And  it  wished  PhU- 
ip  should  understand  that  he  owed  this  indul- 
gence entirely  to  his  son. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  phrase  in 
this  answer  was  calculated  for  the  effect  which 
it  produced.  Whether  ambitious  hopes  were 
directly  infused  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
prince  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  the  senate's  language  was  of  itself 
sufficient,  and  was  apparently  designed,  to  sug- 
gest them ;  and,  even  if  it  failed  to  corrupt  De- 
metrius, could  not  but  excite  the  jealousy  of 
his  elder  brother.  There  was  thus  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  a  feud  in  Philip's  family,  whiqh  might 
kindle  a  civil  war,  and  was  almost  sure  to  af- 
ford some  fresh  occasion  for  Roman  interfe- 
rence. Livy  admits  that  Demetrius,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  showed  himself  elated  by  the  sen- 
ate's favour,  and  that  it  was  generally  believed 
among  the  common  people  in  Macedonia  that 
the  Romans  would  place  him  on  the  throne  af- 
ter bis  father's  death.*  At  the  same  time,  ru- 
mours were  spread  which  threw  doubt  on  the 
legitimacy  of  Perseus,  f  And  while  his  birth- 
right was  thus  threatened,  Philip  found  himself 
reduced  to  depend,  as  it  were,  on  the  patronage 
of  his  younger  son,  and  deprived  of  his  authori- 
ty on  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  But  his  jealousy  and  resentment  were 
much  inflamed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  en- 
voys, who  not  only  exacted  the  performance  of 
all  the  injunctions  which  he  had  previously  re- 
ceived, but  brought  fresh  requisitions  from  the 
senate,  which  he  obeyed,  indeed,  to  avoid  af- 
fording a  pretext  for  war,  but  with  the  bitterei 
vexation,  as  he  observed  that  Demetrius  passed 
more  of  his  time  in  the  society  of  the  envoys 
than  at  court.  Whether  Demetrius  was  really 
as  innocent  as  he  appears  in  Livy's  pathetic 
narrative,  must  remain  a  secret  to  us ;  but  his 
conduct  afforded  a  ground  for  suspicion,  and 
Philip  had  reason  to  look  upon  a  son  who  was 
a  favourite  with  the  senate  as  an  enemy  and  a 
traitor.     His  distrust  of  Demetrius  grew  with 

*  xuii.,  53.  t  LiT.,  a.  i.    Plat.,  JBm.  Paall.,  8. 


his  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  both  arc  said  to 
have  been  fostered  by  the  artifices  of  Perseus, 
and  the  principal  courtiers,  who,  perceiving 
Philip's  alienation  from  his  younger  son,  took 
part  with  the  heir-apparent.  Dut  Demetrius,  at 
least,  lent  a  handle  to  their  machinations  by  the 
unguarded  warmth  with  which  he  defended  the 
Romans  whenever  they  were  attacked  in  his 
presence.  He  was  now,  it  seems,  excluded 
from  the  council  in  all  deliberations  relating  to 
Rome,  or  to  the  negotiations  which  Philip  was 
carrying  on — as  the  senate  gave  out,  with  hos- 
tile designs  against  Italy — ^with  several  barbari- 
an tribes  in  the  north.  A  lustration  of  the  army, 
and  sham  fight,  in  which  the  two  princes  com- 
manded the  opposite  sides,  led  to  some  scenes 
on  which  Perseus  founded  a  charge,  that  his 
brother  had  made  an  attempt  against  his  life. 
Demetrius,  it  seems,  convinced  his  father  of  his 
innocence  on  this  head ;  but  Philip  sent  two  en- 
voys, Philocles  and  Apelles,  to  R^ome,  with  se- 
cret instructions  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  an- 
other accusation  which  Perseus  had  brought 
against  him,  that  he  had  disclosed  his  ambitious 
designs  to  Flaminintts  and  other  Romans.  In 
the  mean  while  the  king  made  an  expedition 
into  the  wilds  of  Thrace,  professedly  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Balkan,  which  was  reported  to  command  a  view 
reaching  on  the  one  side  to  the  Euxine,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  Adriatic ;  but  undoubtedly  he 
did  not  undertake  this  laborious  march,  which 
was  not  altogether  free  from  danger,  merely  to 
gratify  his  curiosity.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
he  really  entertained  the  project  attributed  to 
him  by  the  Romans,  of  inducing  some  of  the 
northern  barbarians  to  make  an  irruption  into 
Italy,  and  that  this  journey  to  the  Balkan  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  that  plan.  He 
took  Perseus  along  with  him,  but  lefl  Demetri- 
us behind,  under  the  colour  of  parental  tender- 
ness, at  Stobi,  and  directed  Didas,  the  governor 
of  Peeonia,  to  escort  him  to  Macedonia.  Didas 
had  been  secretly  gained  by  Perseus,  and  insin- 
uated himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  young 
prince  to  betray  him.  He  soon  afler  reported, 
whether  truly  or  falsely  we  can  only  conjecture, 
that  Demetrius  was  meditating  to  escape  into 
Italy,  and  had  solicited  his  aid ;  Philip  hastened 
his  return  to  investigate  this  matter,  but  remain- 
ed in  suspense  until  his  envoys  returned  from 
Rome.  He  had  chosen  Philocles  and  Apelles 
for  this  commission,  because  he  believed  them 
to  be  impartial  between  the  brothers.  But  thev, 
too,  were  devoted  to  Perseus,  and,  among  otiK 
er  calumnious  impostures,  brought  a  forged  let^ 
ter  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  Philip  by  Flam- 
ininus,  so  composed  as  to  imply  the  reality  of  - 
all  that  had  been  imputed  to  Demetrius,  while 
It  deprecated  his  father's  displeasure.  Herodo- 
rus,  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Demetrius,  was 
put  to  the  rack,  and  died  under  the  torture,  but 
no  information  could  be  extorted  from  him. 
Philip,  however,  was  now  convinced  of  his 
son's  gailt,  and,  it  is  supposed,  instructed  Didas 
secretTv  to  despatch  him.  Demetrius  was  poi- 
soned at  a  banquet,  and  his  dying  exclamations 
against  his  murderers  were  stifled  with  brutal 
violence.  Philip  did  not  long  survive  this  event, 
and  his  end  was  hastened  by  remorse  and  an- 
guish at  the  discovery  that  his  son  had  been  the 
victim  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  pretended 
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letter  of  Flamininas  was  a  forgery.  The  fhiod 
was  detected,  it  appears,  so  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt,  through  the  exertions  of  the  king's 
coQsin,  Antigonus,  a  nephew  of  Antigonns  Do- 
son.  Perseus  henceforth  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  court,  but  having  no  fear  of  a  rival, 
was  indifferent  about  his  father*8  resentment. 
Philip,  now  doubly  irritated,  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  transferring  the  succession  to  Antigo- 
nus,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend  him  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Macedonians ;  but  he  was 
overtaken  by  death  at  Amphipolis,  while  Antig- 
onus  was  returning  from  an  embassy  on  which 
he  had  been  sent  to  invite  the  Bastamians,* 
from  beyond  the  Danube,  to  invade  and  settle 
in  the  land  of  the  Dardanians.  The  king's  phy- 
sician, as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  symptoms 
of  his  approaching  agony,  sent  notice  to  Perso- 
ns, who  was  thus  enabled  to  take  possession  of 
the  throne  without  resistance ;  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  put  Antigonus  to 
death. 

Philip  left  his  kingdom  in  a  condition  to  defy 
any  power  but  that  of  Rome ;  with  an  abundant 
population,  a  well-filled  teeasury,  an  army  of 
SO,0<H)  foot  and  6000  horse,  and  large  magazines 
of  arms  and  provisions.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
what  use  would  be  made  of  these  preparations, 
and  into  what  hands  they  would  finally  pass. 
Perseus,  with  the  crown,  had  inherited  all  the 
motives  of  enmity  which  had  subsisted  between 
his  father  and  the  Romans,  together  with  a  large 
addition  on  his  own  account.  He  must  have 
felt  that  the  war  which  had  been  averted  through 
the  mediation  of  Demetrius  was  now  inevitable ; 
and  his  policy  was  entirely  directed  to  two  ob- 
jects :  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  im- 
pending struggle,  and  to  defer  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. As  long  as  his  exertions  were  required 
for  no  other  purpose  than  this,  he  displayed  a 
degree  of  energy  and  prudence  which  seemed 
worthy  of  his  station.  But  though  his  character 
has  undoubtedly  been  misrepresented  through 
hostile  prejudices  and  wilful  calumny,  and  he 
was  probably  neither  so  odious  nor  so  despica- 
ble as  it  suited  the  senate's  interest  to  have  him 
described,!  he  was  clearly  still  less  equal  to  a 
contest  with  Rome  than  his  father;  and  not- 
withstanding the  sympathy  which  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  we  can  feel  none 
with  the  man.  It  is  true  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  free  from  some  of  his  father's  vices  ;t  but 
it  was,  perhaps,  because  his  own  were  of  an  op- 
posite kind.  He  was  temperate,  and  addicted 
to  no  licentious  pleasures ;  so  that  either  *on 
this  account,  or  because,  like  his  ancestor,  An- 
tigonus, he  took  some  interest  in  the  specula- 
tions of  the  schools,  he  is  termed  by  the  author 
who  has  left  the  most  favourable  description  of 
bis  character,  a  philosopher.^     On  the  other 


*  It  has  beon  much  disputed  whether  the  Bastarnius 
wen  a  Teutonic  or  a  Celtic  race.  Niebuhr  (Kl.  Schr.f  p. 
385)  thinks  it  impossible  to  decide  the  question,  as  Potybius 
(zzTi.,  9)  appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Strabo,  Tii.,  p.  306, 
and  Tacitus,  Gerni.,  46.  Zenss  (Die  Deuttcheiif  ISo)  pro- 
Boanees  the  evidence  of  Tacitus  conclusive  in  favour  of 
their  Teutonic  origin.  But  Diefenbach  (CeAtco,  ii.,  1,  p. 
918)  shows  that  thoy  were  most  probably  a  mixed  race. 

t  Li  v.,  xlii.,  5,  Nee  uUo  commendabilem  merito. 

t  Polyb.,  xzvi.,  5. 

k  Appiau,  Mac.,  ix.,  S.  Flathe  (xi.,  p.  534),  by  a  strange 
compbcation  of  mistakes,  talks  of  his  looe  for  the  arte  and 
Mtenecf,  referring  to  the  description  in  Livy,  zli.,  20  (from 
PolybittB,  zxvt.,  10),  of  the  extravagmncea  of  Antioohua 
Eniohanea. 


hand,  he  is  charged  with  a  blind  and  abject  love 
of  money  for  its  own  sake ;  and  so  otany  glaring 
instances  of  this  failing  are  recorded  in  his  his- 
tory, that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  them  all 
as  malicious  inventions.*  He  was  apparently 
deficient  in  moral,  if  not  in  personal,  courage. 
His  dread  of  the  Romans  stimulated  him  to  vig- 
orous exertions,  so  long  as  they  were  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  bat  seems  to  have  deprived  him  of  his 
presence  of  mind  when  they  came  in  sight 
The  worst  acts  imputed  to  him  appear  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  this  timidity.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  inclined  to  wan 
ton  cruelty,  or  inordinately  passionate  or  vindic- 
tive ;  but  he  was  probably  as  unscrupulous  as 
his  father  about  the  choice  of  means  for  the  ac 
complishment  of  his  designs,  and  never  shrank 
from  the  perpetration  of  a  safe  and  useful  crime. 
Still,  when  compared  with  most  of  the  contem- 
porary kings,  he  almost  rises  into  a  hero ;  and 
his  misdeeds  are  few  and  light,  if  weighed 
against  the  enormous  guilt  contracted  daring 
the  same  period  by  the  Roman  senate,  f 

The  first  measures  of  his  administration,  af> 
ter  he  had  established  himself  on  the  throne, 
were,  indeed,  extremely  judicious,  and  calcula- 
ted to  suggest  the  best  hopes  of  his  government. 
He  remitted  all  arrears  of  debt  due  to  the  crown, 
and  released  all  who  had  been  thrown  into  pris- 
on for  ofifences  against  his  father ;  and  he  pub- 
lished an  amnesty  for  those  Macedonians  who 
had  fled  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  whether  in 
public  or  private  causes,  and  invited  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  with  promises  of  security 
for  their  persons  and  property.  As  he  caused 
this  act  of  grace  to  be  recorded  in  the  temples 
of  Delus,  Delphi,  and  Coronea,  his  libdrality  and 
clemency  became  no  less  generally  known  to 
the  Greeks  than  among  his  own  subjects.! 
Soon  af\cr  his  accession  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  make  war  on  a  Thra- 

*  Flathe  labours  to  reicoe  his  dhancter  from  this  impt^ 
tation,  but  besides  vagae,  arbitnry  saspicionsof  Roman  al- 
umnies,  he  has  no  argument  to  produce  except  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  Liv.,  xliv.,  46,  which  (p.  561)  he  chuoeea  lo 
consider  as  an  admission  that  Pemos  nad  spent  almost  the 
whole  of  his  treasare.  He  notices,  indeed,  the  reports  that 
Perseus  carried  2000  talents  (Liv.,  xliv.,  45),  or  (acc<mling 
to  Justin,  xxxiii.,  8).  10,000  talents  with  him  to  Sajno* 
thraoe  ;  but  omits  the  anthentio  statement  of  Polybioa 
(xviii.,  18).  Ti^$  dXXiK  Xtaj^i  KaraaKev^i  ni  x^^lt'tatt  h 
ahroU  A^n  rois  ^aavpyii  ipyvpiov  icai  xP^^iov  vAcm 
r£y  flflKitrx'^i'^v  rdXavruv. 

t  It  may  be  hardly  necessary,  but  yet  it  will  be  safer,  to 
observe,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  not  intended  by  this  language 
to  involve  all  the  members  of  the  senate  in  an  indiscrimi* 
nate  condemnation.  There  was,  no  doubt,  within  that  body 
a  great  variety  of  characters  and  of  opinions,  both  as  to  the 
mode  of  extending  the  power  of  Rome,  and  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it :  and  we  would  gladly  believe  what  Nitzsnh  (Po- 
Ivbius;  see  particularly  ii.,  5)  endeavours  to  show,  that 
there  was  a  moderate  party  in  the  senote  (represented  by 
the  Scipios,  Flamininns,  and  Emilias  Paallus),  which  de- 
sired no  conquests  east  of  the  Adriatic,  but  only  wished  to 
see  Rome  at  the  head  of  a  system  of  independent  states, 
and  holding  the  balance  between  Macedonia  and  the  Acha»* 
an  League,  Rhodes  and  Pergamus,  83rria  and  Egypt.  But 
we  must  regret  that  the  proofs  which  he  baa  adduced  in 
support  of  tnis  proposition  are  not  commensurate  with  its 
importance. 

I  Polyb.,  xxvii,  5.  Schom  (p.  33S)  nndenitaads  this  pa*- 
aago  very  diflerently,  considering  it  as  an  invitation  lo 
Greek  exiles  and  outlaws ;  and  the  term  /XXqyoinnrciy  is  no 
doubt  in  favour  of  this  etplanalioa :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expressions  xararoAccy  and  Karaxopevoftivotit  and 


especially  rodf  Inl  /Saai Aikoic  ^/cA^an  irapmKtx»fiVciraff 
and  rwv  vnapx^vrtav  xo^i6^v  d^*  wy  Ikootos  ifvyit  seem  to 
place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  persons  described  were  Ma- 


cedonian subjects.    The  good  opinion  of  the  Greeks 
sought  by  the  publication  of  this  recall  in  the  tnre* 
!  pies. 
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cian  chief  named  Abnipolis,  who  bad  made  an 
inroad  on  the  mines  of  Pangsum,  and  not  only 
repelled  his  aggressions,  but  made  himself 
master  of  his  territories.  The  conquest  may 
have  strengthened  his  northern  frontier ;  but 
it  exposed  him  to  danger  on  another  side ;  for 
Abnipolis  was  an  ally  of  Rome.*  He  hastened, 
however,  to  avert  this  danger  by  an  embassy, 
which  he  sent  to  renew  the  treaty  which  the 
Romans  had  concluded  with  his  father.  The 
affair  of  Abrupolis  was  not  overlooked ;  the  Ma- 
cedonian envoys  were  instructed  to  vindicate 
their  master's  proceedings  -,  but  the  senate  took 
eaie  not  to  bind  itself  by  any  distinct  admission. 
It  viewed  Perseus  as  a  prey,  on  which  it  re- 
solved to  fasten  as  soon  as  an  opportune  junc- 
ture arrived ;  but  the  state  of  its  alfairs  was  not 
at  this  time  such  that  it  could  conveniently  em- 
bark in  a  war  with  Macedonia ;  nor  had  it  hith- 
erto any  sufficient  provocation  to  allege.  It 
therefore  tacitly  reserved  the  subject  of  Abrupo- 
lis as  a  future  ground  of  complaint,  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  acknowledged  Perseus  as  king,  and 
received  him  into  its  alliance  in  the  room  of  his 
father.! 

Perseus  did  not  let  himself  be  lulled  into  a 
felse  security  by  the  favourable  result  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, or  relax  his  endeavours  to  provide 
as  he  best  might  against  the  impending  storm. 
He  cultivated  the  relations  of  friendship  into 
which  Philip  had  entered  with  several  of  the 
Thracian,  Illyrian,  and  Celtic  tribes  ;t  and  the 
Odrysian  king,  Cotys,  who  is  described  as  an 
intelligent,  active,  and  estimable  prince.^  be- 
came his  steady  ally.  Philip's  plan  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Dardanians  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  his  death.  The  Bastarnians,  who 
were  on  their  march  through  Thrace,  when 
they  received  tidings  of  that  event,  began  to 
commit  disorders  which  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  Thracian  tribes,  and  the  greater  part 
were  forced  to  return  across  the  Danube. 
Thirty  thousand  of  them,  however,  are  said  to 
have  penetrated  into  DardaniaJI  and  perhaps 
these  were  afterward  re-enforced  by  fresh  bands 
of  their  countrymen.  They  made  war  on  the 
Dardanians,  in  concert  with  the  Scordiscans,  a 
kindred  race,  and  some  of  their  Thracian  neigh- 
bours, and  seem,  for  some  time  at  least,  to  have 
pressed  very  hard  upon  them.  This  war  be- 
came a  fresh  subject  of  complaint  against  Per- 
seus at  Rome.  The  senate,  under  what  pre- 
text we  know  not,  was  continually  sending  en- 
voys to  explore  the  state  of  Macedonia,  and 
Was  thus  first  informed  of  the  war.  Afterward 
it  received  an  embassy  from  the  Dardanians, 
who  were  joined  by  the  Thessalians,  soliciting 
protection,  and  attributing  the  invasion  of  their 
territory  to  the  instigation  of  Perseus. T  The 
senate  appointed  commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  and  Perseus  was  obliged  to  send  fresh  en- 
voys to  defend  him  from  this  charge,  and  to 
deny  that  he  had  any  share  in  the  enterprise 
of  the  Bastarnians.  It  was  true  that  it  had 
been  planned  and  set  in  motion  by  Philip.  The 
senate  waived  this  question,  and  contented  it- 

•  Polyb-,  Exc.  Vat.,  jk  413.  Paasaniu  (vii.,  10,  6)  ab- 
■urdly  exatfgenUu  the  importaiiea  of  the  war.  PiDm  him, 
iMwever,  wo  learn  that  AbnipoUe  was  kiiur  ef  the  Sapaaae. 
Cf.  Strabo,  xii.,  p.  549. 

t  Appian,  Mao.,  iz.,  3.    Lir., zU.,  34.     |  Justin,  zxxii., 4. 

Biodonis,  Exc,  p.  577.         ^  '^  f  Ut.,  xl.,  fiS. 

T   Polyb.,  XX vi.,  9. 
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self  with  a  grave  admonition  to  the  king  to  be 
very  careful  to  avoid  all  appearances  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  treaty.*  The  warning  prob- 
ably served  to  qoicken  his  vigilance  and  activi- 
ty. His  agents  appear  to  have  been  busy  in 
every  quarter  from  which  he  could  expect  any 
accession  of  strength  or  reputation.  He  had 
formed  a  connexion  with  the  Iliyrian  king,  Gen- 
tius,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  that  he  afforded 
shelter  to  some  conspirators  who  had  killed  Ar- 
theturus,  another  Illyrian  chiedain,  who  was  an 
ally  of  Rome.  He  was  also  reported  to  have 
sent  ministers  to  Carthage;  and,  as  the  Car- 
thaginians were,  at  this  time,  almost  driven  to 
despair  by  the  senate*s  perfidious  connivance 
with  Masinissa^s  unrelenting  hostility.t  the  re- 
port may  have  been  well  founded,  though  it 
rests  on  no  better  evidence  than  the  assertion 
of  Roman  envoys,^  and  answered  the  double 
purpose  of  a  charge  against  Carthage  and 
against  Perseus.  But  it  is  certain  that  his  al- 
liance was  coveted  by  several  of  the  Asiatic 
princes.  Pnisias  of  Bithynia,  and  Seleucua 
Philopator  of  Syria,  thought  themselves  favour- 
ed when  he  granted  his  sister  to  the  one,  and — 
having,  it  was  said,  put  to  death  a  former  wife 
-—accepted  the  other's  daughter  in  marriage. 
They  evidently  regarded  Macedonia  as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  encroachments  of  Rome ;  and 
the  free  Greek  cities  of  Asia  looked  to  Perseus 
with  like  feelings.  Even  the  Rhodians,  though 
they  had  nominally  received  a  large  tract  of 
continental  territory  as  the  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  and  had  not 
yet  fully  discovered  how  little  reason  they  had 
to  be  grateful  for  it,  paid  their  court  to  him  in 
a  very  signal  manner.  They  lent  their  galleys 
to  convey  the  Syrian  princess  Laodice  to  Mace- 
donia,4  and  were  rewarded  by  a  present  of  tim- 
ber for  their  fleet,  as  well  as  by  other  royal 
gifts.  On  the  same  occasion,  Perseus  received 
innumerable  embassies  of  congratulation,  ac- 
companied with  presents. 

In  Greece,  too,  he  had  a  fair  prospect  of  re- 
covering the  influence  which  his  father  had  lost. 
The  good  wishes  of  every  Greek,  except  those 
who  had  either  sold,  or  were  ready  to  sell  them- 
selves to  the  Romans,  were  on  his  side.  In 
iEtolia  and  Thessaly  the  general  poverty,  caus- 
ed by  the  calamities  of  war  and  the  Roman  ex- 
actions, had  given  rise  to  a  struggle  of  parties 
which,  in  iEtolia,  was  attended  with  terrible 
scenes  ofbloodshed.il  The  wealthy,  who  ag- 
gravated the  distress  of  their  countrymen  by 
usurious  extortions,  hoped  for  protection  from 
the  Romans ;  the  indigent,  who  could  only  ex- 
pect relief  through  sweeping  and  violent  chan- 
ges in  the  distribution  of  property,  seem  to  have 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Perseus  as  their 
friend. f  In  Boeotia  fear  alone  prevented  his 
partisans  from  openly  declaring  themselves  ; 
the  feelings  of  the  people  were  everywhere 

*  Liv.,  xli.,  10.  Ut  sanctum  haberet  fttdos,  quod  ei  cam 
Romanis  esiie  Tideri  posset.  Even  if  we  reject  the  pmen- 
datton  of  J.  Gronovius :  ot  sanctam  habere  fosdas,  qnnd  ei 
cam  Romaais  esset,  yideri  posset;  we  shall  not  believe, 
with  Flathe  (p.  530),  that  the  senate  meant  to  express  a 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  treaty.        t  Lit.,  xlii.,  33. 

t  Li  v.,  xli.,  9S. 

i  An  insertptioB  stiU  eztaat  <Mannor.,  Ozon.,  p.  S77,  or 
Boeokh,  n.^p-  231)  testified  the  gratitude  of  the  Delians  for 
her  pions  manificence,  which  she  exercised,  no  doubt,  is 
the  course  of  this  Toyage. 

B  Diodorus,  Exc,  p.  623.  Lir.,  xli.,  fiA ;  xlii.,  5.  Polvb., 
xxz.,  14.  Y  Lir.,  xlii.,  5,  12,  13. 
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with  him.  It  was,  no  doubt,  to  animato  his 
well-wishers  by  a  display  of  his  power  and  his 
moderation  that,  in  174,  he  made  an  expedition 
into  the  heart  of  Greece.  The  Dolopians,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  subject  to  Macedo- 
nian rule,  had  revolted,  and  put  his  governor  to 
a  cruel  death.*  They  would  then  have  appealed 
to  Rome,  but  Perseus  invaded  their  country, 
and  reduced  them  to  submission;  and  then, 
pretending  some  religious  scruples,  marched 
across  the  range  of  (Eta  to  Delphi,  and,  after  a 
sojourn  of  three  days  there,  returned  home 
through  Thessaly,  leaving  a  very  favourable 
impression  by  the  excellent  discipline  which  he 
enforced  throughout  his  march,  t  He  was  most 
anxious  to  draw  the  Acheans  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  him ;  but  as,  in  the  warmth  of  their 
zeal  for  the  Romans,  they  had  passed  a  decree 
to  exclude  all  Macedonians  from  their  territo- 
ries, it  was  not  easy  to  gain  access  to  them. 
The  separation,  however,  thus  made  between 
the  two  states,  had  been  attended  with  a  con- 
sequence very  annoying  to  the  Acbaeans,  who 
had  no  remedy  when  their  runaway  slaves  took 
refuge  in  Macedonia.  Perseus  now  collected 
as  many  of  these  fugitives  as  he  could  find,  and 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  restore 
them  to  their  owners,  but,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
minded the  Acheans  that  it  rested  with  them- 
selves to  guard  against  losses  of  the  same  kind 
for  the  future.  The  letter  was  read  in  the 
Achean  assembly  by  Xenarcbus,  the  general, 
and  a  motion  was  founded  upon  it  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  inhospitable  decree,  but  was  reject- 
ed through  the  influence  of  Callicrates,  who 
represented  Perseus  as  on  the  eve  of  a  war 
with  Rome.  Livy  supposes  that  some  offence 
was  taken  because  an  embassy  was  not  sent 
with  the  letter;  and  so,  it  appears,  Perseus 
himself  had  been  informed ;  but  when  he  sent 
envoys  to  repair  this  omission,  they  could  not 
obtain  an  audience. t 

The  senate  continued  to  send  ambassadors 
across  the  Adriatic,  to  inspect  the  state  of  af- 
fairs  in  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  keep  the 
Greeks  quiet,  and  to  collect  information  against 
Perseus.  Nothing  was  done  to  relieve  the 
miseiy  of  the  iEtolians ;  but  hostages  were  ta- 
ken from  the  contending  parties,  and  lodged  at 
Corinth,  so  as  to  place  both  more  than  ever  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans  ^  In  Thessaly  some- 
thing was  done  to  mitigate  the  evil;  by  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  envoy,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  reduced,  and  a  long  term  allowed  for 
the  payment  of  debts  by  yearly  instalments.il 
The  Achaeans — that  is,  Callicrates  and  his  par- 
ty— were  praised  for  the  firmness  with  which 
they  had  adhered  to  the  decree  which  interdict- 
ed commerce  with  Macedonia — a  declaration 
of  enmity  to  Perseus  which  might  serve  at 
once  to  irritate  him,  and  to  give  countenance 
to  the  Achsan  partisans  of  Kome.f  But,  in 
Bceotia,  the  Macedonian  party  gained  the  as- 
cendency, and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Perseus,  copies  of  which  were  preserved 
at  Thebes,  Delphi,  and  Delos.**  Two  leaders 
of  the  opposite  faction,  Evercas  and  Callicritus, 
were  despatched  on  their  return  from  Rome, 


♦  Lir.,  zlii.,<41.  Apptaa,  Mae.,  ix.,  S. 

t  Lit.,  xJi.,  SS.  t  Ibid.,  xli.,  »,  84. 

♦  Ibid.,  xlii.,  5.  |]  Ibid.,  a.  s.         T  Ibid.,  xlii.,  «. 
•♦  Ibid.,  xlii,  12.  ' 


and  this  violence  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Per- 
seus.* The  Roman  envoys  reported  that  tliey 
had  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  audience  of 
him,  but  pretended  to  have  observed,  not  only 
that  he  was  prepariug  for  war,  but  on  the  point 
of  beginning  hostilities.!  Yet  he,  too,  contin- 
ued to  send  embassies  to  Rome,  with  apologies 
for  his  proceedings,  which  were  received,  it 
seems,  by  the  senate,  with  apparent  acquies* 

cence.t 

The  rupture  was  hastened  by  the  efforts  of 
Eumenes.  He  was  either  so  blinded  by  ambi- 
tion or  animosity  that  he  did  not  perceive  how 
much  his  own  safety  depended  on  that  of  Per- 
seus, or,  believing  the  war  to  be  inevitable,  de- 
sired to  pay  his  court  to  the  senate  by  advice 
which  met  its  inclinations.  lA  the  year  ITS, 
he  came  in  person  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  the  formidable  preparations,  exten- 
sive alliances,  and  hostile  ^ots  of  Perseus,  and 
warned  the  senate  that,  if  it  remained  passive 
much  longer,  it  would  have  to  contend  with  him 
for  the  possession  of  Italy.  This  alarm  of  inva- 
sion, which  had  done  good  service  when  a  pre- 
text was  wanted  for  the  £rst  Macedonian  war, 
would  now  have  been  a  little  too  stale,  as  wel. 
as  absurd,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman ;  but,  com- 
ing from  a  foreign  prince,  it  had  a  more  plausi- 
ble sound.  In  the  whole  of  his  speech,  as  re- 
ported by  Livy,  there  is  only  one  wholesome 
truth,  which  he  hardly  ventured  to  intimate, 
but  which  he  might  be  the  more  wiUing  to  dis- 
close, as  it  tended  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his 
own  loyalty ;  this  was,  that  Perseus  owed  his 
popularity  to  the  hatred  everywhere  felt  to- 
wards the  Romans.^  Envoys  had  come  at  the 
same  time  from  Macedonia,  Rhodes,  and  many 
of  the  Asiatic  cities ;  for  the  journey  of  Eume- 
nes had  raised  a  general  expectation  of  some 
important  result.  But  the  senate  would  not  al- 
low the  Macedonians  to  be  confronted  with 
him;  and  Harpalos,  the  chief  of  the  embassy, 
finding  his  audience  steeled  by  their  prejudices 
against  all  his  arguments,  is  said  to  have  been 
provoked  to  use  language  which  sounded  like 
defiance.  The  Rhodians  fared  no  better,  though 
they  were  permitted  to  plead  with  Eumenes ; 
their  complaints  against  him  only  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  senate's  prepossessions  in  his 
favour.  He  departed  with  the  highest  honours 
it  could  bestow  on  a  stranger,  among  which  an 
ensign  of  Roman  magistracy,  the  curule  chair, 
was  accounted  the  chief. 

Still,  nothing  that  he  had  alleged  against  Per- 
seus was  thought  worthy  to  be  published,  at  the 
time,  as  a  ground  for  war.  He  was  destined  to 
a'^complish  his  intention  in  a  manner  which  he 
had  neither  foreseen  nor  wished — at  the  ex- 
pense of  personal  suffering  and  danger.  On 
his  return  to  Asia,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Delphi ;  but, 
between  Cirrha  and  the  temple,  he  was  way- 
laid, and  nearly  killed  by  heavy  stones  which 
were  rolled  down  on  him  from  the  top  of  a  wall 
under  which  he  was  passing.  The  assailants, 
said  to  have  been  four  in  number,  made  their 
escape  to  the  top  of  Parnassus,  and  the  royal 

*  Lit.,  xlii.,  19.  t  Ibid.,  xlii.,  9. 

t  Ibid.,  xlii.,  43.  Cam  Bootii  amicitiam  faeimas.  Hae, 
qQaliacamqae  tant,  per  legatos  moot  non  aolttm  indicata  aad 
•tiam  axcunta  rant  Bspe  in  senato  veatro.  Sed  nondnm 
Romam  aocusator  Eumenes  Tenerat. 

^  Lit.,  xlii.,  IS.  Quod  ipae  Tereatnr  dioere,  iDTidla  ad- 
Tanw  Ronaaoi  fitrorem  lUi  conothet. 
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guards  eould  not  overtake  them ;  but,  according 
to  the  Roman  story,  they  were  soon  discovered 
to  have  been  emissaries  of  Perseus,  one  Evan- 
der,  a  Cretan  officer  in  his  service,  and  three 
Macedonians,  who  had  been  recommended  by 
letters  from  the  king  to  the  hospitality  of  a 
wealthy  Delphian  lady  named  Praxo.  She  her- 
self was,  soon  after,  brought  to  Rome  by  one  of 
the  Roman  envoys  who  had  been  last  sent  to 
Macedonia,  an^,  of  course,  confirmed  the  charge 
against  Perseus ;  for  her  evidence  was  heard 
and  reported  by  his  enemies.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  senate  received  information  of  a  still 
fouler  plot,  contrived  by  the  same  unscrupulous 
foe.  One  Rammius,  or  Evennius,  a  principal 
citizen  of  Brundusium,  was  brought  to  Rome 
with  Praxo,  and  related  that  he  had  been  soli- 
cited by  Perseus  to  poison  the  Roman  com- 
manders and  envoys,  who  usually  lodged  at  his 
house  when  they  embarked  at  Brundusium. 
This  last  story  is  so  improbable  in  itself  as  to 
throw  additional  doubt  on  the  former,  which, 
though  strange,  is  apparently  better  attested ; 
as  the  main  fact,  the  assault  on  Eumenes,  is 
unquestionable,  and  not  otherwise  accounted 
for.  Revenge  might,  certainly,  have  impelled 
Perseus  to  such  a  deed,  though  we  should  not 
have  expected  that  he  would  have  chosen  such 
means  to  compass  his  end.  The  other  charge 
is  hardly  credible.  If  Perseus  was  capable  of 
the  attempts  imputed  to  him,  the  senate  was, 
at  least,  equally  capable  of  as  vile  a  calumny. 
The  stories,  true  or  false,  were  most  happily 
suited  to  its  purpose,  and  far  better  fitted  to 
work  on  the  public  mind,  and  to  excite  general 
indignation  against  Perseus,  than  any  enumera- 
tion of  his  political  transgressions.  According- 
ly, war  with  Macedonia  was  now  resolved  on, 
and  preparations  for  it  were  immediately  begun, 
though  it  was  not  to  be  formally  declared  until 
the  year  after,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  in  which 
the  senate  was  involved  with  the  consuls,  O. 
Popilius  and  P.  ^Elius.  Orders  were  given  for 
a  levy  of  troops  to  be  carried  over  to  Epirus,  to 
occupy  the  towns  on  the  coas^  and  secure  a 
safe  landing  for  the  consul  to  whose  province 
Macedonia  might  fall.  In  the  mean  while,  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  demand  reparation  from 
Perseus,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  renounce 
his  friendship  and  alliance.  He  had  been  al- 
ready apprized  by  Harpalus  of  the  senate's 
temper,  which  rendered  it  evident  that  peace 
eould  not  last  much  longer,  and  we  may  there- 
fore easily  believe  that  he  was  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom.  But  the  envoys,  on  their  return,  not 
only  described  his  warlike  attitude,  but  reported 
that  he  had  replied  to  them  in  a  strain  of  re- 
proach and  defiance ;  had  declared  that  he  no 
longer  considered  himself  bound  by  the  treaty 
which  his  father  had  made  with  Rome,  and 
would  consent  to  none  unless  on  terms  of 
equality ;  and,  when  they  renounced  his  alli- 
ance, ordered  them  to  quit  bis  dominions  in 
three  days. 

After  such  a  scene  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  he  must  have  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  peace.  But  we  find  the  case  to  have  been 
so  far  otherwise,  that  he  lost  whatever  advan- 
tages he  might  have  derived  from  the  forward 
state  of  his  preparations,  through  his  anxious 
desire  and  credulous  hopes  of  averting  the  in- 
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evitable  war.  We  have,  therefore,  strong  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  his  language  was  violently 
exaggerated  and  perverted  by  the  envoys,  even 
if  the  answer  which  they  pretended  to  have 
received  from  him  was  not  a  mere  forgery.  It 
is,  at  least,  certain,  from  the  admission  of  the 
Roman  historian  himself,  that  the  senate's 
transactions  with  Perseus  in  the  course  of  the 
year  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  war 
were  a  tissue  of  the  most  disgraceful  frauds, 
and  perhaps  the  extraordinary  inconsistencies 
which  perplex  this  part  of  Liyy's  narrative 
may  have  arisen  from  his  unwillingness  to  un- 
fold the  full  extent  of  the  senate's  duplicity. 
As  soon  as  the  consuls  of  the  ensuing  year,  P. 
Licinius  Crassus,  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus, 
entered  into  ofilce,  the  decree  of  war  was  car- 
ried through  the  comitia.  The  province  of 
Macedonia  fell  to  Crassus,  and  the  new  levies 
were  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  activity.  But 
earlier  in  the  year  171,  the  pretor,  Cn.  Sicin- 
ius,  had  crossed  over  to  Epirus  with  5000  foot 
and  300  horse,  encamped  in  the  territory  of 
Apollonia,  and  thrown  garrisons  into  several 
places  near  the  western  border  of  Macedonia ; 
and,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  five  commission- 
ers, Q.  Marcius,  A.  Atilius,  a  Publius,  and  a 
Servius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  L.  Decimius, 
were  sent  into  Greece.  Marcius,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  connected,  by  an  hereditary  re- 
lation of  hospitality,  with  the  royal  house  of 
Macedon.  They  were  escorted  as  far  as  Cor- 
cyra  by  a  thousand  men  ;  and  then,  having  ar- 
ranged their  various  destinations  with  one 
another,  divided  the  escort  into  three  parties. 
But,  before  they  separated,  they  received  a 
letter  from  Perseus,  inquiring,  it  is  said,  for 
what  purpose  the  Romans  had  brought  troops 
over  to  Greece,  and  occupied  towns  there ;  but 
they  dismissed  the  messenger  with  a  verbal 
answer,  that  it  was  for  the  security  of  the 
towns  themselves.  They  then  set  out  on  their 
several  missions :  Decimus  to  the  Illyrian  king 
Gentius,  who  was  still  wavering  between  Rome 
and  Macedonia ;  the  two  Corneliuses  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  they  made  a  circuit  of  the 
principal  towns,  exhorting  all,  without  distinc- 
tion, to  maintain  the  loyalty  to  Rome  which 
they  had  shown  in  her  wars  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus:  a  confusion  of  dissimilar  cases, 
which  is  said  to  have  given  great  offence  to 
the  Acheans,  who  found  that,  notwithstanding 
their  long  and  steady  attachment  to  the  Roman 
cause,  they  stood  no  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Romans  than  the  Eleans  and  Messe- 
nians,  who  had  sided  with  Antiochus,  and  had 
on  that  account  been  annexed  against  their 
win  to  the  Achean  League.  Possibly  it  was 
meant  that  they  should  be  reminded  that  the 
latest  services  alone  possessed  any  value  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romans.  Marcius  and  Atilius 
passed  over  to  Epirus,  where  they  prevailed 
on  the  assembly  to  send  400  men  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Orestis,  and  then  proceeded  through 
iEtolia,  where  they  only  stayed  to  see  Lycis- 
cus,  a  partisan  of  Rome,  elected  in  the  room 
of  the  deceased  general,  into  Thessaly.  Here 
it  seemed,  at  first,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  exchange  professions  of  friendsh^  with 
the  Thessalians ;  but  it  soon  became  eHem 
that  their  mission  had  a  farther  and  more  im 
portant  object.    Perseus,  who  was  at  Dium, 
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heard  that  Marcius,  the  son  of  hia  father's 
friend,  was  at  Larissa.  He  conceiyed  a  hope 
that,  through  hia  interest,  the  negotiation  with 
Rome  might  be  renewed  with  a  fairer  prospect 
of  success,  and  sent  to  request  a  personal  con- 
ference with  him.  Marcius  encouraged  this 
hope,  and  intimated  that  he  had  come  for  that 
▼ery  purpose,  but  put  off  the  interriew  on  the 
plea  of  indisposition.  The  meeting  at  length 
took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Penens ;  and, 
as  Perseus  voshed  for  a  fresh  hearing  before 
the  senate,  Marcius,  as  if  he  was  granting  a 
great  favour,  consented  to  a  truce,  that  the 
king  might  send  ambassadors  to  Rome.  Thus 
his  hands  were  tied  for  the  interval  that  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  Roman  prepara- 
tions ;  and  this  was  the  object  which  Marcius 
had  in  view,  and  probably  the  main  end  of  his 
mission. 

From  Thessaly,  he  and  Atilius  proceeded  to 
B<Eotia.  They  had  already,  on  their  arrival  in 
Thessaly,  been  met  by  Boeotian  deputies,  who, 
being  upbraided  with  the  alliance  which  had 
been  concluded  with  Perseus,  had  represented 
it  as  the  work  of  a  faction  headed  by  Ismenias, 
and  as  carried  against  the  will  of  several  town- 
ships. Marcius  took  this  occasion  to  hint  that 
he  should  soon  discover  which  of  the  towns 
oould  claim  the  benefit  of  this  excuse,  as  they 
would  be  at  liberty  to  take  measures  each  for 
itself.  The  effect  of  this  hint  now  became 
visible:  it  had  produced  a  general  anxiety 
among  the  Boeotian  towns  to  sever  their  cause 
from  that  of  the  federal  Boeotian  body,  and  to 
place  themselves  individually  under  Roman 
protection.  The  Roman  conunissioners  fixed 
themselves  at  Chalcis,  to  receive  the  embas- 
sies of  the  towns.  They  were  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  Theban  exiles,  who  had  been  re- 
cently condemned  in  a  struggle  for  office  with 
Ismenias,  one  of  the  new  Boeotarchs.*  Isme- 
nias  himself  came  to  Chalcis,  and  proposed 
that  the  Boeotian  nation  should  submit  in  a 
body  to  the  Romans.  But  this  proposal  was 
directly  contrary  to  the  views  of  Marcius,  who 
aimed  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Boeotian  League ; 
and  therefore,  while  he  gave  a  most  gracious 
reception  to  the  deputies  of  those  towns  which 
were  willing  to  enter  separately  into  the  same 
relation  to  Rome,  he  treated  Ismenias  with 
such  harshness  and  contumely  as  encouraged 
his  enemies  to  attack  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  from  their  fury  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  mean  while  a  fresh 
contest. took  place  at  Thebes,  in  which  the 
Macedonian  party  was  supported  by  an  influx 
of  strangers  from  Coronea  and  Haliartus,  but 
it  ended  in  the  complete  triumph  of  their  ad- 
versaries The  friends  of  Ismenias  were  forced 
to  withdraw,  and  fled  to  Chalcis,  while  decrees 
were  passed  for  a  separate  treaty  with  Rome, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  exiles.  Thus  the 
object  of  Marcius  was  completely  attained :  the 
Boeotian  confederacy  was  broken  up ;  its  towns 
became  severally  subject  to  Rome ;  Ismenias 
and  others  of  his  party  were  put  to  death. 
Neon,  tbe  head  of  the  house  of  Brachyllas,  fled 
to  Macedonia.  The  commissioners  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Peloponnesus,  while  Ser.  Cornelius 
took  their  place  at  Chalcis ;  and  the  Achaeans, 
at  their  desire,  sent  1000  men,  to  serve  at  once 

"  Liv.,  xlii.,  43. 


as  a  garrison  for  Chalcis  and  as  a  security  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  their  own  fellow-citizens. 
MarciuB  and  Atilius  then  returned  with  P. 
Cornelius  to  Rome.*  When  they  made  tiieir 
report  in  the  senate,  and  boasted  of  the  ma- 
noeuvre by  which  they  had  fettered  the  opera- 
tions of  Perseus,  a  few  of  the  elder  senators 
were  startled,  not  at  the  baseness  of  their  cun- 
ning, but  at  the  distrust  which  it  seemed  to 
imply  in  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms. 
The  majority,  however,  applauded  their  con- 
duct, and  they  were  sent  back  to  Greece — 
Marcius  with  full  powers  to  act  as  might  ap- 
pear expedient,  Atilius  to  occupy  Larissa  with 
2000  men,  whom  he  was  to  take  from  Sicinius. 
The  envoys  of  Perseus,  who  came  about  the 
same  time,t  were,  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
admitted  to  an  audience ;  but  the  only  answer 
vouchsafed  to  their  arguments  and  depreca- 
tions was  an  order  to  them  and  all  their  coun- 
trymen residing  in  Rome  to  leave  the  city  the 
same  day,  and  Italy  within  thirty.  1:  Perseus 
was  not  more  successful  in  the  other  embas- 
sies which  he  sent  during  this  interval,  which 
he  might  have  employed  to  dislodge  Uie  Ro- 
mans from  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  to  guard 
against  the  impending  invasion.  From  the 
lUiodians  he  could  not  obtain  even  the  promise 
of  their  mediation ;  for  they  had  been  visited 
a  little  earlier  by  a  Roman  embassy,  which  had 
decided  their  fluctuation  in  favour  of  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Boeotia,  Coronea  and 
Haliartus  still  clung  to  him,  and  implored  his 
aid  against  Thebes ;  but  he  felt  himyself  obliged 
to  refuse  their  request,  that  he  might  not 
break  the  truce. 

Licinius  set  out  from  Rome  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  171,  and  appears  to  have  landed  with 
his  army  in  Epirus  about  the  same  time  that 
Perseus  learned  from  his  envoys  the  trick  by 
which  he  had  been  cheated  of  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. Yet  he  had  councillors  who  still  ad- 
vised him  to  sue  for  peace,  and,  if  possible,  to 
purchase  it  either  by  tribute  or  by  cession  of 
territory;  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
glad  to  do  so,  if  he  could  but  have  hoped  to 
secure  a  portion  of  his  kingdom  against  the 
encroachments  of  Roman  ambition.  It  was  in 
a  spirit  of  desperate  resolution,  rather  than  of 
cheerful  courage,  that  he  at  length  threw  him- 
self on  his  own  resources,  and  yet  they  were 
such  as  no  former  king  of  Macedon,  since  Al- 
exander, had  ever  possessed :  an  army  of 

*  Pdyb.,  rrrii.,  9 :  TaSra  iianpa^iknmf  h  rojj  'EKX^m 
latTtk  xufiiivtt.  Liy.,  zUi..  44,  priacipio  hiemia.  Tet  be 
hill  proTiously  related  (c.  35)  thut  the  prater  C.  Lnnretioe 
Mt  out  fur  Brandasimn  after  haviiie  solemnized  the  Lattiw 
oa  the  firrt  of  June,  so  that  the  reader  wonld  natorally  rap- 
pose  that  the  winter  he  afterward  speaks  of  was  the  fuUow- 
ing,  not  the  preceding^  one.  But  it  is  clear,  from  his  own 
narratiTe,  that  the  return  of  Manrios  cannot  htTe  been  ear- 
lier than  May,  which  is  not  absolutely  isafionsistent  with 
the  language  of  Polybius. 

t  Compare  Lit.,  xlii.,  46,  48. 

i  Polyb. ,  xzTii.,  7.  Lir.,  zlii.,  48.  Diodor.,  Sxc.,  p.  OSS. 
Appian,  Mac,  iz.,  5,  bat  without  any  reference  to  the  em- 
bassy of  Marcius.  It  is  clear  that  these  envoys  were  dis- 
missed just  before  the  consul  set  out  for  his  province.  Yet 
Liry  (c.  SO)  gives  an  account  of  another  embassv  from  Pet- 
seas,  which  came  to  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  ivne,  and  to 
which — as  war  had  been  already  decreed— audience  was 
given  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  and  which  was  th<in  ordf^red 
to  quit  Italy  within  eleren  days.  It  is  added,  H«c  Rome 
acta  nondum  profeotis  in  provinciam  oonsulibns.  I  have  not 
seen  this  confusion  anywhere  noticed.  But  it  seems  as  if 
Livy  must  have  seen  two  different  accounts  of  the  same 
embassy,  and  have  referred  them  to  two  distinct  oocaswns 
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99»000  foot  and  4000  horse,  includinif  a  pha- 
lanx of  S0,000,  and  all  troops  inured  to  service, 
with  stores  and  treasure  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  its  wants  for  ten  years.*  The  Macedo- 
nian cities  offered  voluntary  contributions  of 
money  and  com,  which  the  king  declined,  only  j 
requiring  them  to  provide  carriage^  for  his; 
ammiinition.  Having  collected  all  his  forces, 
he  marched  into  Thessaly,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  some  towns  in  the  north,  and  finally 
took  up  a  strong  and  commodious  position  at 
Sycuhum,  near  the  foot  of  Ossa.  But  he  neg- 
lected to  occupy  the  passes  between  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  where  he  might  easily  have 
stopped  the  enemy's  progress^  and  would  prob- 
ably have  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter. 
Licinius  was  allowed  to  penetrate,  unmolested, 
through  the  highlands  of  Athamania,  with  an 
army  inferior  in  numbers,  and  consisting  most- 
ly of  raw  recruits.  In  his  camp,  on  the  Pene- 
us,  he  was  joined  by  Eumenes  and  his  brother 
Attalus,  with  4000  foot  and  1000  horse,  and 
received  other  re-enforcements  which  raised 
the  whole  amount  of  his  forces  nearly  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  the  enemy.  Yet  for  some 
time  he  shrank  from  an  engagement,  and  suf- 
fered the  fields  of  Pher»  to  be  ravaged,  before 
he  would  accept  the  challenge  which  Perseus 
repeatedly  offered.  An  action  at  length  took 
place,  in  which  the  Macedonian  cavalry  was 
victorious,  and  the  Romans  lost  2400  slain  and 
400  prisoners.  But  the  timid  or  treacherous 
councils  of  Evander — the  Cretan  whom  he 
was  said  to  have  employed  for  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Eumenes — ^prevented  him  from  fol- 
lowing up  this  advantage,  and  probably  saved 
the  Roman  army  from  total  discomfiture.  The 
consul  thought  it  necessary,  for  the  safety  of 
his  camp,  to  transfer  it  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Peneus  in  the  night,  and  then,  to  console  his 
troops,  shifted  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  the 
^tolians,  who  were  the  first,  it  was  alleged, 
to  turn  their  backs.  This  account  of  the  mat- 
ter not  only  saved  the  credit  of  the  Roman 
aims,  but  served  as  a  pretext  on  which  three 
iEtolian  ofiicers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  ad- 
verse to  the  Rximan  interest,  were  sent  to 
Italy,  to  undergo  atrial  on  the  charge  of  treach- 
ery, t  Bat  not  even  victory  could  animate  the 
courage  of  Perseus.  In  the  midst  of  his  tri- 
umph he  still  quailed  under  the  ascendency  of 
the  genius  of  Rome,  and  let  himself  be  persua- 
ded to  solicit  peace  from  his  vanquished  ene- 
my, on  the  same  terms  to  which  his  father 
had  submitted  after  he  had  lost  the  battle  of 
Cynocephale.  But  his  pusillanimity  was 
hardly  equal  to  the  Roman  arrogance.  Licin- 
ius, by  the  advice  of  his  councu,  replied,  that 
Perseus  could  only  obtain  peace  by  uncondi- 
tional submission  to  the  will  of  the  senate. 
Even  Uus  repulse  did  not  rouse  his  pride  or 
his  resentment,  but  only  urged  him  into  lower 
depths  of  dishonour,  and  induoed  him  to  make 
larger  offers,  which  were  rejected  with  inflex- 
ible disdain.  When  he  found  every  humilia- 
tion fruitless,  he  resumed  his  hostile  position.! 
The  campaign  ended  without  any  other  impor- 
tant event.  The  Romans,  on  one  occasion, 
claimed  a  slight  advantage ;  but,  on  the  whole, 

*  Lit.,  xlii.,  61,  SS.  Cooywrv  xlii.,  18. 
t  Poljb.,  zzvji.,  13,  M.  LJT.,  zia.,  00. 
t  P^jbw,  ssvii.,  0. 


they  remained  on  the  defensive  until  Perseus 
led  his  army  back  to  Macedonia  for  the  winter. 
But  such  a  negotiation  might  well  have  ap- 
peared to  them  equivalent  to  a  victory. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  of  their  defeat  con- 
tributed to  aggravate  the  calamities  of  Greece 
by  the  encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the  par- 
tisans of  Macedonia.  It  seems  to  have  caused 
a  reaction  at  Thebes,  which  restored  their  as- 
cendency there.  Haliartus,  with  the  aid  of  a 
re-enforcement  from  Coronea,  defended  itself 
obstinately  against  the  pr«tor  C.  Lucretius, 
who  conamanded  the  Roman  fleet,  but  was  at 
length  stormed,  pillaged,  and  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  old  men  and  children  were  most- 
ly put  to  the  sword :  the  garrison  was  sold  as 
^ves.  He  then  marched  against  Thebes,  which 
surrendered  without  resistance,  and  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  exiles  and  their  faction.  Their 
adversaries  were  probably  all  condemned  to 
death  or  banishment,  as  their  property  is  said 
to  have  been  confiscated  *  The  Thebans  were 
now  harassed  by  the  hostility  ofjCoronea,  which 
alone,  of  all  the  Boeotian  towns,  still  adhered  to 
Perseus,  and  on  their  entreaty,  the  consul,  after 
he  had  recovered  a  few  places  in  Thessaly,  and 
had  left  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  in  winter- 
quarters  there,  marched  with  the  rest  into  Boeo- 
tia.t  We  gather  from  an  incidental  allusion,! 
that  he  made  himself  master  of  Coronea  by  a 
capitulation,-  which  he  broke  to  indulge  his 
cruelty  and  avarice ;  that  he  pot  the  leading 
men  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves ;  and 
we  Know  that  he  treated  several  other  towns, 
the  names  of  which  are  not  recorded,  in  like 
manner.  The  praetor  Lucretius  carried  his  ra- 
pacity still  farther,  and  did  not  even  spare  the 
stanchest  aUies  of  Rome,  against  whom  he 
had  no  complaint  whatever  to  allege.  He  plun- 
dered the  temples  of  Chalcis  to  adorn  his  villa 
at  Antiura  with  statues  and  pictures,  and  aban- 
doned the  property  and  persons  of  the  citizens 
to  the  outrages  of  his  lawless  marines,  whom 
he  quartered  in  their  houses.  Another  mode 
of  oppression  practised  by  the  Roman  command- 
ers is  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Athens. 
The  Athenians  sent  the  largest  military  and  na- 
val force  which  they  were  able  to  furnish  to  the 
aid  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  consul  and  prntor 
declined  their  services,  and  demanded  a  large 
quantity  of  corn,  though  Attica  itself  depended 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  for  its  sub- 
sistence.^ The  Greeks  fared  no  better  the 
next  year,  when  Licinius  was  succeeded  by  the 
new  consul  A.  Hostilius,  and  L.  Hortensius 
took  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Hortensius  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  predecessor  at  Chal- 
cis, and  having  treacherously  stormed  Abdera 
during  a  truce,  gave  it  up  to  pillage,  and  exer- 
cised the  like  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants 
as  those  of  Coronea  bad  suffered  from  Licinius. 
Complaints  were  brought  to  Rome  by  the  in* 
jured  Greeks,  and  the  senate  showed  itself 
willing  to  interfere,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
redress  the  wrong.  It  reprimanded  Hortensius, 
ordered  the  enslaved  citizens  of  Coronea  and 
Abdera  to  be  restored  to  freedom,  and  called 
littcretius  to  account.  He  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribunes,  and  condemned  to  a  heavy  fine. 
But  the  love  of  justice  had  very  little  share  in 
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any  of  these  proceedings.  Tbey  were  appa- 
rently connected  with  the  ill  success  which  at- 
tended the  Roman  arms  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war,  which  seemed  to  render  it  ad- 
Tisable  to  soothe  the  Greeks  by  the  correction 
of  some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  under  which 
they  were  groaning.  A  great  part  of  Epirus  had 
been  driven  to  revolt  by  the  system  which  the 
senate  had  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Gallic- 
rates.  There  it  had  a  still  more  profligate  in- 
strument of  its  tyranny  in  the  person  of  Cha- 
rops,  a  grandson  of  the  man  of  the  same  name 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  attachment  to 
the  Roman  interest  in  the  first  Macedonian 
war.  The  younger  Charops  was  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  grandfather  after  his  father's  death,  in 
his  boyhood,  to  learn  the  Latin  language,  and 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
principal  Romans.  On  his  return  to  Epirus  he 
endeavoured  to  push  his  way,  by  arrogknt  pre- 
tensions and  base  intrigues,  to  the  head  of  af- 
fairs ;  and  the  war  with  Perseus  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  exciting  the  senate*8  jealousy 
against  the  rivals  whom  he  wished  to  supplant, 
whom  he  accused  of  a  leaning  to  the  Macedo- 
nian interest.  The  charge  was  the  more  plau- 
sible, as  the  leading  men  of  the  opposite  party, 
Cephalus  and  Antinous,  had  been  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  royal  house  of  Macedon. 
But  the  course  of  policy  which  they  had  pur- 
sued was  that  prudent  and  honourable  mien 
which  it  had  been  the  aim  of  Philopcemen  and 
Lycortas  to  preserve  in  the  councils  of  the 
AchaBan  League.  They  were  aware  of  the  cal- 
mnnies  with  which  Charops  was  assailing  them, 
but,  conscious  of  their  innocence,  believed  for  a 
time  that  they  might  defy  his  malice.  But 
when  they  saw  the  iEtolian  oflScers  sent  as 
culprits  to  Italy,  they  thought  it  no  longer  safe 
to  trust  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  openly  went  over  to  Perseus.*  A 
plot  was  laid  by  some  of  their  partisans  for  seiz- 
mg  Hostilins  on  his  way  through  Epirus,  and 
giving  him  up  to  PerseUs ;  and  the  consul  only 
escaped  through  an  accidental  change  in  his 
plans,  t  He  displayed  as  little  capacity  or  en- 
ergy as  his  predecessor  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  which  he 
made  to  penetrate  into  Elymiotis,  and  after- 
ward remained  on  the  defensive  in  Thessaly, 
and  acknowledged  the  enemy's  superiority  by 
declining  a  battle.  Perseus  not  only  made  him- 
self master  of  several  towns  in  Thessaly,  but 
found  leisure  for  an  expedition  against  the  Dar- 
daniana,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter, 
and  carried  off  much  booty,  t  He  was  even  en- 
couraged by  the  supineness  of  the  praetor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  intent  on  the 
plunder  of  his  allies  than  on  the  annoyance  of 
the  enemy,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Roman 
fleet  at  Oreus,  where  he  took  or  sank  a  great 
number  of  transports  and  several  galleys  of 
war.^ 

The  accounts  which  the  senate  continued  to 
receive  of  the  conduct  of  its  ofllcers  in  Greece 
induced  it  to  issue  a  decree,  by  which  it  for- 
bade any  one  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  war  at  the  requisition  of  the  Roman 
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magistrates  without  its  authority.*  Hostilius 
received  this  ordinance  while  he  was  in  winter- 
quarters  at  Larissa,  and  sent  C.  Popillius  and 
On.  Octavius  to  publish  it  in  Greece^  They 
carried  it  first  to  Thebes,  and  then  round  the 
cities  of  Pdoponnesus,  which  bad  probably  all 
suffered  from  arbitrary  exactions.  But  while 
they  displayed  this  proof  of  the  senate's  clemen- 
cy and  kindness,  they  dropped  several  intima- 
tions of  their  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  men 
who,  in  their  hearts,  were  hostile  to  Rome,  and, 
under  the  pretence  of  moderation  and  discre- 
tion, were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  themselves  against  her.  Ft  was  well 
understood  that  these  hints  were  pointed  against 
Lycortas,  Archon,  and  Polybius ;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  envoys  had  designed  formally 
to  accuse  them  in  the  assembly  at  iEgium. 
But  they  could  find  no  colourable  ground  for 
any  charge,  and,  perhaps,  perceived  that  the 
temper  of  the  assembly  was  not  favourable  to 
such  an  attempt.  They  then  passed  over  to 
^tolia,  where,  in  an  assembly  held  at  Ther- 
mus,  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  hostages  from 
the  party  which  was  suspected  of  disafl^ciion 
to  the  Roman  cause ;  and  in  this  demand  they 
were  supported,  not  only  by  Lyciscus,  but  l^ 
Thoas,  who  had  now  the  baseness  to  instigate 
the  Romans  against  the  men  through  whose  in- 
tercession he  had  been  released  after  he  had 
been  delivered  up  by  Antiocbus.  Bat  the  pop- 
ular feeling  displayed  itself  so  strongly  against 
his  treachery  and  ingratitude,  that  the  envoys 
thought  it  prudent  to  waive  their  demand.  In 
Aeamania,  which  they  visited  next,  their  par- 
tisans ventured  on  a  still  bolder  attempt,  and 
exhorted  them  to  introduce  Roman  garrisons 
into  the  towns  as  a  security  against  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Macedonian  party ;  but  the  aver- 
sion which  the  people  manifested  to  the  meas- 
ure induced  them  to  abandon  it,  and  they  re- 
turned to  Larissa  without  having  accomplished 
any  other  object. t  As  their  mission  was  one 
of  conciliation,  and  the  juncture  required  an  ex- 
hibition of  gentleness  and  forbearance,  it  was 
not  diflicult  to  foresee  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  the  motives  which  led 
the  senate  to  spare  them  should  have  ceased  to 
operate. 

In  the  depth  of  the  winter,  when  the  snow 
lay  so  deep  on  the  Cambunian  hills  as  to  be  an 
insurmountable  barrier  against  an  invading  ar- 
my, Perseus  undertook  an  expedition  into  n- 
lyria,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  draw  Gentius  into 
his  alliance.  In  the  field  his  operations  were 
successful :  he  made  himself  master  of  several 
strong  places,  and  advanced  near  to  the  fron- 
tier of  the  dominions  of  Gentius ;  but  the  nego- 
tiation which  he  then  proceeded  to  open  with 
the  Illyrian  king  was  long  protracted  without 
any  effbct,  though  Gentius,  from  the  first,  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  make  war  on  the  Ro- 
mans, because  Perseus  could  not  bring  himself 
to  spare  the  subsidy  which  be  required.  After 
his  return  to  Macedonia,  he  made  another  la- 
borious expedition  into  ^tolia.  There  Stratus 
would  have  opened  its  gates  to  him,  for  its 
principal  citizen,  Archidamus,  had  been  goaded 
into  revolt  by  the  calumnious  accusations  of 
Lyciscus  and  Thoas,  as  Cephalna  by  those  of 
Charops ;  but  0.  Popillina,  who  had  been  sent 
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by  the  consal,  with  1000  men,  to  Ambracia, 
having  received  intelligence  from  the  opposite 
party  of  the  approach  of  Perseus,  arrived  in 
time  to  save  Stratus,  and  to  prevent  the  i£to- 
lian  general,  Dinarchus,  from  joining  the  Ma- 
cedonian army  with  all  the  troops  under  his 
command.  Aperantia,  however,  was  induced, 
through  the  influence  of  Archidamus,  to  submit 
to  Perseus,  as  would  probably  have  been  the 
case  with  aU  the  rest  of  i£tolia,  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  PopiUius.  During  the 
same  time,  the  Macedonian  general,  Glevas, 
successfully  defended  the  revolted  Epirots 
against  a  Roman  army  under  Ap.  Claudius,  and 
forced  him  to  retire,  with  loss,  into  Illyria 

Early  in  the  spring  of  169  Hostilius  was  su- 
perseded by  the  new  consul,  Q.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  who  brought  a  re-enforcement  of  5000  men 
to  the  army.  Marcius,  notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age  and  unwieldy  person,*  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  greater  energy  than  either 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  command ;  and  he 
was  most  probably  stimulated  by  the  impa- 
tience which  had  been  excited  at  Rome  by  the 
long  continuance  of  the  war  to  more  vigorous 
eflbrts.  As  soon  as  he  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  army  in  Thessaly,  he  resolved  to 
penetrate  into  Macedonia.  The  pass  of  Tempo 
was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  preclude  sdl -at- 
tempts on  that  side.  His  choice  lay  between 
the  diflferent  passes  of  the  mountains,  all  diffi- 
cult, even  if  no  resistance  should  be  ofibred  by 
the  enemy,  and,  if  defended,  extremely  danger- 
ous. He  selected  the  eastern  route,  which  led 
over  Mount  Olympus,  down  to  the  seacoast  of 
Pieria,  where  Perseus  himself  was  encamped, 
near  Dium.  He  had  been  apprized  of  the  con- 
sul's design,  though  not  of  the  route  which  he 
meant  to  take«  and  he  had  sent  a  body  of  12,000 
men,  under  Hippias,  to  occupy  the  heights  of 
Olympus,  and  10,000  light  infantry  to  the  pass 
over  the  Cambunian  range.  But  these  precau- 
tions seemed  to  have  exhausted  all  his  powers 
of  thought  and  action.  He  remained  on  the 
coast  awaiting  the  issue,  which,  by  a  slight  ex- 
ertion of  foresight  and  alertness,  he  might  have 
determined  in  his  own  favour.  Hippias  main- 
tained his  ground,  and  a  desultory  combat  was 
carried  on  between  the  light  infantry  of  each 
for  two  days,  during  which  Perseus,  who  was 
not  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  scene  of 
action,  might  have  come  op  with  fresh  troops, 
which  would  probably  have  forced  the  Romans 
to  a  disastrous  retreat.  But  instead  of  this, 
Marcius,  having  left  a  body  of  4000  men  to  ob- 
serve Hippias,  was  allowed  to  descend  by  a 
ravine  of  indescribable  difficulty,  where  a  hand- 
ful of  men  might  have  destroyed  his  whole  ar- 
my. '  This  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  fatal 
errors,  by  which  Perseus  threw  away  the  fair- 
est opportunities  and  marred  the  brightest  pros- 
pects. When  Marcius  had  come  down  safely 
into  the  plain,  his  situation  was  still  extremely 
perilous.  He  was  enclosed  in  a  narrow  space 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Retreat 
was  utterly  hopeless,  and  a  very  slight  fortifi- 
cation would  have  rendered  the  king's  position 
at  Dtam  impregnable.  The  consul,  therefore, 
must  have  remained  motionless  as  long  as  the 
enemy  chose  to  keep  guard  over  him,  and,  in 
the  mean  while,  depended  for  subsistence  en- 
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tirely  on  the  fleet,  that  is,  on  the  weather  and 
the  season,  and  before  even  the  first  necessary 
supply  could  arrive  would  have  been  reduced 
to  extreme  distress.  From  this  embarrass- 
ment, however,  he  was  immediately  extricated 
by  the  infatuation  of  Perseus,  who,  seized  with 
a  panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  aban- 
doned himself  to  despair  at  the  very  moment 
when  an  abler  general  would  have  conceived 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  a  decisive  advan- 
tage. He  not  only  abandoned  Dium,  after  hav- 
ing removed  the  gilt  statues  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  fell  back  upon  Pydna,  but  withdrew  all  the 
garrisons  which  guarded  the  strongholds  of 
Tempo,  and  sent  Nicias,  his  treasurer,  to  Pel- 
la,  with  oiders  to  sink  all  his  treasures  deposit- 
ed there  in  the  lake,*  and  Andronicos  to  I'hes- 
salonica,  with  a  commission  to  burn  the  arse- 
nal. Maroius  advanced  to  the  distance  of  two 
days'  march  beyond  Dium,  hardly  believing  that 
a  place  so  rich  and  strong  could  have  been 
abandoned  to  him  unless  with  a  view  to  some 
stratagem ;  but  the  scarcity  of  provisions  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  to  Dium,  and  afterward  to 
Phila.  The  fleet  brought  no  supply,  and  his 
army  would  have  starved  if  it  had  not  been 
seasonably  relieved  by  the  corn  found  in  the 
evacuated  fortresses  of  Tempo.  This  retro- 
grade movement  a  little  revived  the  courage 
of  Perseus.  He  again  took  possession  of  Dium, 
and  encanmed  five  miles  to  the  south,  on  the 
left  hank  of  the  river  Enipeus.  He  now  ^egan 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  cowardice,  and  to  wish  to 
conceal  it.  He  accused  the  generals,  whom  he 
had  recalled  from  their  posts,  of  throwing  open 
the  passes  to  the  enemy.  Andronicus  had 
wisely  deferred  the  execution  of  his  frantic  or- 
der. The  treasure  had  been  thrown  into  the 
lake,  but  was  mostly  recovered  by  diving ;  and 
Perseus  is  said  to  have  put  the  divers,  as  well 
as  Nicon  and  Andronicus,  to  death,  in  the  hope 
of  covering  his  own  disgrace.  The  Roman 
fleet,  under  the  praeter,  C.  Marcius  Figulus,  who 
was  accompanied  by  Eumenes,  made  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  on  Thessalonica,  Cassandrea, 
and  Torone ;  and  a  division  of  the  army,  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  consul  to  besiege  Meli- 
bcea,  was  put  to  flight  by  the  Macedonian  gen- 
eral, Eupbranor,  who,  though  he  had  but  2000 
men  under  his  command,  was  likewise  able  to 
protect  Demetrias  and  its  territory  against  the 
fleet  which  lay  at  lolcus.  The  armies  on  both 
sides  went  soon  after  into  winter-quarters; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  campaign,  notwith- 
standing the  folly  of  Perseus,  the  Romans  had 
only  gained  a  footing  on  the  threshold  of  Mace- 
donia, without  any  clear  prospect  that  they 
would  be  able  to  advance  a  step  farther.  Mar- 
cius himself,  when  a  Rbodian  embassy  came  to 
his  camp  at  Heracleum,  with  congratulations 
on  his  success,  suggested  to  the  envoys  tliat 
their  government  would  do  well  to  ofl!er  its 
mediation  between  the  belligerent  powers. 
This  intimation  encouraged  the  Macedonian 
party  at  Rhodes,  as  a  proof  that  the  Romans 
themselves  did  not  consider  their  afiairs  aa 
prosperous ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  an 
embassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  which  tendered  its 
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mediation  io  haughty  and  almost  threatening 
terms.  Polybius  believes  that  Marcius,  expect- 
ing that  the  war  would  soon  be  brought  to  a 
triumphant  issue  against  Perseus,  desired  to 
embroil  the  Rhodians  in  a  quarrel  with  Rome, 
and  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  hostile  proceedings 
towards  them.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ne  was  quite  capable  of  such  perfidious  cun- 
ning ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  felt 
so  much  confidence  as  to  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  and  would  not  have  wish- 
ed that  peace  should  be  granted  to  Perseus  be- 
fore' he  was  himself  superseded.  Even  £ume- 
nes  began  to  waver  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  entered  into  a  private  negotiation 
with  Perseucf,  and  went  so  for  as  to  consent  to 
accept  a  aubsidy  from  him,  possibly  hoping  to 
overreach  him,  and  to  avoid  any  overt  act  of 
hostility  towards  Rome ;  but  the  treaty  was 
broken  off  because  Perseus  would  not  part  with 
his  gold.f  This  wretched  parsimony  was  still 
more  conspicuously  displayed  in  two  other 
transactions,  nearly  at  the  same  time.  He  had 
at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  purchase  the  aid 
of  Gentius  at  the  price  which  the  Illyrian  de- 
manded, 300  talents.  The  hostages  were  inter- 
changed, and  the  treaty  solemnly  ratified  by 
Perseus  in  .the  presence  of  the  Macedonian 
cavalry,  whom  he  wished  to  encourage  by  the 
intelligence  of  this  important  alliance.  Ten 
talents  were  sent  to  Gentius  as  an  earnest ;  the 
rest  was  sealed  in  the  presence  of  his  envoys, 
to  be  conveyed  to  him  by  Macedonian  bearers, 
who  were  directed  .by  Perseus  to  wait,  when 
they  reached  the  frontier,  for  farther  orders. 
Gentius  now  embarked  frankly  in  the  cause, 
and  not  only  sent  ambassadors  to  accompany 
those  of  Perseus  to  Rhodes,  but  threw  two  Ro- 
man envoys  into  prison.  Perseus,  as  soon  as 
he  heard  that  his  ally  had  thus  broken,  past  all 
hope  of  reparation,  with  the  Romans,  retained 
the  rest  of  the  subsidy,  t  In  like  manner,  he 
lost  the  services  of  an  army  of  20,000  Bastar- 
nians,  whom  he  might  have  taken  into  his  pay. 
The  bargain  was  concluded ;  the  Celts  advan- 
ced within  five  or  six  days*  march  of  his  camp, 
when  Perseus,  unable  to  endure  the  sacrifice 
of  so  much  treasure,  even  for  the  sake  of  a 
kingdom,  resolved  to  engage  only  5000  of  the 
cavalry ;  but,  as  he  did  not  send  the  stipulated 
gold  even  for  these,  the  Celtic  chief  indignant- 
ly marched  away. 

At  Rome,  though  no  apprehension  was  felt 
as  to  the  final  issue  of  the  Macedonian  war,  its 
state  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  was  not  re- 
garded as  promising ;  and  L.  ^Emilius  Paullus 
was  raised  for  the  second  time  to  the  consulate, 
with  a  general  hope  that  his  tried  abilities  would 
bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  close,  though  the 
province  was  not  assigned  to  htm,  as  Plutarch 
relates,^  but,  apparently  it  least,  fell  to  him  by 
lot.  II  He  himself,  after  his  election,  caused 
commissioners  to  be  sent  to  inspect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army,  and  their  report  of  it  was  not 
at  all  cheering.  A  levy  of  14,000  foot  and  1200 
horse  was  decreed  to  fe-enforce  it.  He  set 
out  from  Rome  with  Cn.  Octavius,  who  com- 
manded  the  fleet,  on  the  first  of  April ;  arrived 
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at  Corcyra  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  sailed 
from  Brundusium ;  five  days  after,  celebrated 
a  sacrifice  at  Delphi,  and  in  five  more  had 
reached  the  camp  in  Pieria.*  His  soldiers, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  great  license,t 
soon  learned,  by  the  regulations  which  he  in- 
troduced, that  they  had  now  a  general  as  well 
as  a  consul  at  their  head;t  and  Perseus  no 
longer  felt  himself  safe  behind  the  Enipeus 
when  he  saw  the  Roman  camp  moved  forward 
to  the  opposite  bank.  The  terror  with  which 
he  was  inspired  by  the  fame  of  Paullus  was 
soon  heightened  by  tidings  that  whatever  hopes 
he  had  built  on  his  alliance  with  Gentius  had 
fallen  to  the  ground.  After  a  war  of  not  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  days,  Gentius  being  be- 
sieged in  his  capital,  Scodra,  surrendered  to  the 
praetor  Anicius,  and  was  carried,  with  all  his 
family,  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his  triumoh,  having 
received  ten  talents  as  the  price  of  his  throne 
and  his  liberty.  Perseus,  however,  did  not 
neglect  the  precautions  which  his  situation  re- 
quired. He  fortified  his  position  on  the  Enip- 
eus ;  detached  a  body  of  cavalry  to  protect  the 
coast  of  Macedonia  from  the  operations  of  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  had  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Thessalonica ;  and  sent  6000  men  to  guard  the 
northern  pass  of  Olympus  at  Petra,  which  open- 
ed a  way  near  the  highest  suomiit  of  the  mount- 
ain, the  Pythium,  by  which  an  enemy  might 
descend  to  the  plains  in  his  rear.  This  was, 
indeed,  the  danger  which  he  had  most  reason 
to  provide  against ;  for  Paullus,  having  weigh- 
ed all  the  modes  of  attack  by  which  he  might 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  his  posi- 
tion, finally  decided  on  this.  He  sent  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  Fabius 
Maximus,  with  8000  men,  to  force  this  pass, 
while  he  occupied  the  attention  of  Perseus  with 
a  series  of  assaults  on  his  intrenchments.  Nas- 
ica, after  a  long  circuit,  surprised  the  Macedo- 
nians at  Petra,  and  drove  them  down  before 
him;  and  Perseus,  at  his  approach,  hastily 
abandoned  his  position,  and  retreated  towards 
Pydna,  where  the  consul,  having  been  joined 
by  Nasica,  came  up  with  him  the  same  day, 
but  deferred  giving  battle  until  the  morrow. 
An  ecUpse  of  the  moon,  which  took  place  in 
the  night,  filled  the  Macedonians  with  super- 
stitious terror:  the  Romans  had  a  tribune  in 
their  army  who  was  able  to  predict  and  explain 
it.  Perseus,  though  with  blank  misgivings, 
yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  who  ex- 
horted him  to  risk  an  engagement:  he  could 
not  but  perceive  that  farther  retreat  would  be 
attended  with  the  dispersion  of  his  forces  and 
the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  The  next  day  (Juno 
22,  B.C.  168)  a  short  combat  decided  the  fate 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  power  of 
the  phalanx  was  again  tried,  under  circumstan- 
ces the  most  advantageous  to  it,  and  again  fail- 
ed, through  the  same  causes  which  occasioned 
the  lods  of  the  battle  of  Cynocephals.  Vic- 
torious on  the  level  ground,  it  fell  into  disorder 
when  it  had  advanced  upon  the  retreating  enemy 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  it  could  no  longer 
preserve  the  evenness  of  its  front  and  the  com- 
pactness of  its  mass,  and  opened  numerous 
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passages  throagh  its  ranks  lor  the  legionaries, 
who  rushed  in  to  an  Ahnost  unresisted  slaogh- 
ter.  The  slain  on  the  Macedonian  side  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  S0,000 ;  upward  of  10,000 
were  made  prisoners :  the  RomanS'lost  scarce- 
ly 100  men.  Persens  took  little  part  in  the 
battle,  as  the  Romans  gave  out,  through  cow- 
ardice ;  but  it  appears  that  he  had  received  a 
kick  from  a  horse  the  day  before,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  use  a  litter.  *  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that,  as  soon  as  the  rout  began,  he  left 
the  field  with  the  caralry,  which  remained  un- 
touched, and  fled  towards  Pella.  He  was  soon 
deserted  by  his  Macedonian  followers,  and,  even 
at  Pella,  found  that  he  was  no  longer  obeyed  by 
his  subjects.  In  the  first  movement  of  his  pas- 
sion, he  killed  two  officers  of  his  household  with 
his  own  hand,  and  continued  his  flight  with  no 
attendants  besides  the  royal  pages  but  three 
foreigners — ^Evander  the  Cretan,  Neon  the  Bce- 
otian,  and  the  ^tolian  Archidaa(ius — ^with  600 
Cretans,  whose  attachment  was  only  retained 
by  permission  to  plunder  the  royal  plate,  which 
Perseus  afterward  recovered  from  them  by  a 
disgraceful  trick.  At  Amphipolis  he  sent  three 
persons  of  low  rank,  the  only  messengers  he 
could  findf  with  a  letter  to  Paullus,  but  only 
stayed  long  enough  to  embark  the  treasure  de- 
posited there,  and  sailed  with  it  down  the  Stry- 
mon  to  Galepsus,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Little  loyalty  could  seem  due  to  such  a  king, 
even  if  his  fortunes  had  been  less  desperate. 
The  whole  of  Macedonia  submitted  immediate- 
ly without  resistance  to  the  conqueror.  The 
Roman  fleet  soon  pursued  the  royal  fugitive  to 
Samothrace.  But  Octavius  spared  the  sancti- 
ty of  the  asylum,  and  only  demanded  Evander, 
as  a  man  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Eumenes,  and  Perseus  was  said  to 
have  despatched  him,  to  prevent  a  disclosure 
of  his  own  guilt.  But  he  suflered  himself  to  be 
overreached  by  another  Cretan,  who  engaged 
to  convey  him  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  he 
hoped  to  find  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cotys ;  but 
sailed  away  without  him,  as  soon  as  his  treas- 
ure had  been  put  on  board.  He  then  hid  him- 
self in  a  nook  of  the  temple,  until  his  remaining 
servsmts  had  been  tempted  by  a  promise  of  free 
pardon  to  surrender  themselves,  and  his  young- 
er children  had  been  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Octavius  by  the  friend  who  had  charge  of 
them.  He  then  gave  himself  up,  with  hu  eld- 
est son,  Philip,  to  the.  praetor,  and  was  immedi- 
ately conducted  to  the  "consults  camp.  He  was 
courteously  received  by  the  conqueror,  but  is 
said  to  have  forfeited  the  respect  which  would 
have  been  paid  to  his  rank,  by  the  abjectness 
of  his  demeanour ;  though  he  was  thought  to 
have  been  guilty  of  extravagant  presumption, 
when,  IB  the  letter  which  he  wrote  immediate- 
ly after  his  defeat,  he  retained  the  title  of  king. 
About  the  same  time  that  these  events  were 
taking  place  in  Macedonia,  Anicius,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Iliyria,  marched  into  Epirus.  At 
Phanota,  where  the  plot  had  been  laid  for  the 
seizure  of  the  consul,  Hostllius,  the  whole  popu- 
lation went  out  to  meet  him  with  the  ensigns 
of  suppliants.  All  the  other  towns  of  Epirus 
submitted  likewise  without  resistance :  only  in 
four,  in  Molossis,  was  there  so  much  as  an  ap- 
pearapce  of  hesitation,  which  was  the  eflfect  of 
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the  presence  of  Cephalus,  and  some  other  lead 
ers  of  the  Macedonian  party.*  But  this  obsta- 
cle waa  soon  removed  by  their  execution  or 
voluntaxy  death,  and  these  towns  also  surren- 
dered without  any  opposition.  Anicius  dis- 
tributed bis  troops  among  the  principal  cities, 
and  left  the  whole  country  perfectly  tranquil, 
when  he  returned  to  lUyria  to  meet  the  five 
commissioners  who  were  sent  from  Rome  to 
regulate  its  affairs. 

A  commission  often  was  appointed,  as  usual, 
to  settle  those  of  Macedonia.  In  the  summer 
of  167,  before  the  arrival  of  the  commtesioners, 
Paullus,  accompanied  by  his  second  son,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Carthage  and  Numantia, 
and  by  Athencus,  a  brother  of  Eumenes,  made 
a  tour  in  Greece ;  not  with  any  political  object, 
but  simply  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  a  stranger, 
who  was  familiar  with  Greek  literature,  and 
whose  house  at  Rome  was  full  of  Greek  rheto 
ridans,  and  artists,  and  masters  of  all  kinds  for 
the  education  of  his  sons.  He  went  to  view 
the  monuments  of  art,  scenes  celebrated  in  his- 
tory or  fable,  or  hallowed  by  religion :  to  com- 
pare Phidias  with  Homer,  t  It  was  not  only 
Athens  and  Sparta,  Sicyon  and  Argos,  and  Epi- 
daurus,  Corinth,  and  Olympia  that  attracted  his 
attention:  the  comparatively  obsCure  shrines 
of  Lebadea  and  Oropus  were  not  vrithout  their 
interest  for  the  Roman  augur,  who  was  no  less 
exact  in  the  observance  of  the  sacerdotal  ritual 
than  in  the  maintenance  of  military  diBcipline,t 
but  sacrificed  at  Olympia  before  the  work  of 
Phidias  with  as  much  d<evotion  as  in  the  Capi- 
tol. He  did  not,  indeed,  wholly  lay  aside  the 
majesty  of  the  proconsul ;  at  Delphi  he  ordered 
his  own  statues  to  be  placed  on  the  pedestals 
which  had  been  erect^  for  those  of  Perseus. 
But  he  made  no  inquiries  into  recent  political 
transactions,  and  displayed  his  power  chiefly  in 
acts  of  beneficence ;  for,  amid  so  many  memori- 
als of  ancient  prosperity,  he  everywhere  found 
signs  of  present  poverty  and  distress,  and  the 
vast  magazines  of  com  and  oil  which  had  failed 
into  his  hands  in  Macedonia  enabled  him  to  re- 
lieve the  indigence  of  the  Greeks  by  liberal  lar- 
gesses.^ His  visit  to  Greece  is  a  pleasing  idyl- 
lian  episode  in  a  life  divided  between  the  senate 
and  the  camp ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
beginning  of  a  new  period,  being,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  ever  paid  to  the  country  for  such 
a  purpose.  II 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  Greece  if  her 
destinies  had  now  depended  on  the  will  of 
Paullus.  But  he  was  the  minister  of  a  system 
by  which  the  rapacious  oligarchy,  which  wield- 
ed the  Roman  legions,  was  Enabled  to  treat  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  civilized  world  as  its  prey, 
and,  as  it  grew  bolder  with  success,  became 
more  and  more  callous  to  shame  and  remorse 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  iniquitous  ends,  which 
it  scarcely  deigned  to  cover  with  the  threadbare 
mantle  of  its  demure  hypocrisy.  Such  men  as 
Q.  Marcius  and  C.  PopiUins  were  now  the  fittest 
agents  for  its  work.  A  scene  occurred  to  Paul- 
lus, as  he  passed  through  Thessaly  on  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  which  exhibited  a  slight  prelude 
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to  the  miseries  which  Greece  was  to  endure 
ander  the  absolute  ascendency  of  this  system. 
He  was  met  by  a  multitude  of  i£tolians  in  the 
garb  of  suppliants,  who  related  that  Lyciscus 
and  another  of  his  party,  haTing  obtained  a 
body  of  troops  from  a  Roman  officer,  had  sur- 
rounded the  council-room,  had  put  650  of  their 
opponents  to  death,  forced  others  into  exile, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  property  both  of 
the  dead  and  the  banished.  PauUus  could  only 
bid  the  suppliants  repair  to  Amphipolis,  where 
he  was  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  his  province  in 
concert  with  the  ten  commissioners,  who  had 
already  arrived  in  Macedonia.  They  had  brought 
with  them  the  outlines  of  a  decree,*  which, 
when  the  details  had  been  adjusted,  was  sol- 
emnly published  from  the  proconsular  tribunal 
at  Amphipolis,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people ;  first  recited  in  Latin  by  Paul- 
lus,  and  then  in  a  Greek  translation  by  the  pro- 
prstor  Octavius.  By  its  provisions  Macedonia 
was  divided  into  four  districts,  to  which  Amphip- 
olis, Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelagonia  were 
assigned  as  capitals.  They  were  to  be  govern- 
ed each  by  its  own  councils  and  magistrates, 
and  were  to  be  not  only  independent  of  each 
other,  but  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
strictest  prohibition  of  mutual  intercourse,  both 
of  intermarriage  and  of  contracts  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  or  houses,  beyond  the  boider 
within  which  either  of  the  parties  dwelt,  t  Even 
the  importation  of  salt  was  forbidden,  as  well 
as  the  working  of  gold  and  silver  mines — ^to 
guard  against  the  abuses  which  were  admitted 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  administration  of 
these  royalties  on  the  Roman  system^ — and  the 
felling  of  ship-timber.  As  the  three  regions 
which  bordered  on  the  territories  of  barbarian 
tribes  were  expressly  permitted  to  keep  garri- 
sons for  the  protection  of  their  frontiers,  the 
nse  of  arms  for  any  other  purpose  seems  to 
have  been  tacitly,  if  not  expressly,  interdicted. 
A  tribute  of  100  talents,  one  half  of  the  amount 
of  the  taxation  under  the  royal  government, 
was  reserved  for  the  Romans.  Whether  the 
burdens  of  the  people  were  lightened  to  the 
same  extent,  or  the  difference  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  increased  expense  of  the  quadruple 
administration,  has  been,  perhaps,  justly  ques- 
tioned.^ The  most  important  benefits  conferred 
on  the  conquered  nation  were  exemption  frog:n 
the  rule  of  a  Roman  magistrate  and  the  rapacity 
of  Roman  farmers  of  the  revenue — ^which,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  precarious  and  temporary  boon 
— and  a  new  code  of  laws,  compiled  under  the 
care  of  Panllus  himself,  and  therefore  proba- 
bly framed  on  equithble  principles,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  as  it  is 
said  to  have  stood  the  test  of  experience.  That, 
nevertheless,  the  decree  was  received  with 
deep  discontent  by  every  Macedonian  who  re- 
tained any  degree  of  national  feeling,  may  be 
easily  supposed ;  and  we  hardly  know  whether 
Livy  is  in  earnest,  when  he  affects  to  correct 
the  error  of  those  who  complained  of  the  dis- 
memberment of  their  conntry,  not  aware,  he 
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thinks,  how  adequate  each  region  was  to  the 
supply  of  its  own  wants.  The  jealousy  of  the 
senate,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  these 
precautions.  The  government  of  each  region 
was  committed  to  an  oligarchical  council  ;*  and 
to  secure  an  election  of  its  members  conforma- 
ble to  the  interests  of  Rome,  all  the  Macedoni- 
ans who  had  held  any  office  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice were  ordered,  under  pain  of  death,  to  go 
with  their  children  who  had  passed  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  Italy. 

The  authority  of  the  commissioners  was  not 
confined  to  Macedonia.  They  were  invested 
with  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  political 
causes  in  Greece,  and  even  beyond  the  shores 
of  Europe ;  for  they  sent  one  of  their  number 
to  raze  the  town  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos  to  the 
ground,  and  to  remove  its  whole  population  to 
Methjmma,  because  it  had  received  a  Macedo- 
nian adnuxal  in  its  port,  and  supplied  his  fleet 
with  provisions.  Every  part  of  their  instruc- 
tions seems  to  have  breathed  the  same  spirit 
of  vindictive  cruelty,  and  insolent,  shameless 
tyranny ;  or  they  were  directed  to  follow  the 
counsels  of  Gallicrates,  Charops,  and  Lyciscus. 
From  all  parts  of  Greece  the  principal  traitors 
and  sycophants  flocked  to  their  tribunal,  for  no 
state  ventured  to  send  any  representatives  but 
the  men  who  had  been  most  forward  on  the 
side  of  Rome.  From  Achaia,  Gallicrates,  Aris- 
todamus,  Agesias,  and  Philippus ;  from  Boeo- 
tia,  Mnasippus ;  from  Acamania,  Chremes ; 
from  Epirus,  Charops  and  Nicias  ;  from  i£to- 
lia,  Lyciscus  and  Tisippus — the  authors  of  the 
recent  massacre — are  named  among  the  men 
who  came  to  share  the  triumph  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  direct  their  persecution  against  the  best 
and  most  patriotic  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Paullus  saw  and  despised  the  baseness  of  these 
miscreants,  and  would  not  have  sacrificed  bet- 
ter men  to  their  maUce  ;  but  his  was  only  one 
voice  against  ten.t  His  colleagues  were  bet- 
ter informed  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  senate, 
and  knew  that  Gallicrates  and  Charops  possess- 
ed, as  they  deserved,  its  entire  confidence. 
The  manner  in  which  they  decided  on  the  case 
of  the  iEtolians,  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
the  recent  violence,  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
the  course  which  they  meant  to  pursue,  and 
encouraged  their  partisans  to  lay  aside  all 
shame  and  reserve.  No  inquiry  was  made  ex- 
cept as  to  the  political  principles  of  the  actors 
and  the  sufferers.^  The  bloodshed,  the  banish- 
ment, and  the  confiscation,  were  all  sanctioned 
and  ratified ;  only  Baebius  was  pronounced  to 
have  been  in  fault,  when  he  lent  his  soldiers 
for  such  a  purpose.  Still,  even  .£tolia  was  not 
deemed  to  be  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  dis- 
affection. There,  as  well  as  in  Acamania,  Epi- 
rus, Bceotia,  and  Achaia,  as  the  commission- 
ers were  assured  by  their  Greek  advisers,  there 
were  still  many  covert  enemies  of  Rome,  and, 
until  this  party  was  everywhere  crushed,  and 
the  ascendency  of  the  decided  advocates  of 
the  Roman  supremacy  firmly  established,  there 
could  be  no  security  for  the  public  loyalty  and 
tranquillity.  Lists  of  the  suspected  citizens 
were  drawn  up  by  their  adversaries,  and  letters 
were  despatched  in  the  name  of  the  proconsul 
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to  i£tolia,*  Acamania,  Epirus,  and  Boeotia, 
commanding  them  all  to  proceed  to  Rome  to 
take  their  trial.  With  the  Achseans  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  adopt  a  different  course,  for 
it  was  doubted  whether  they  might  submit  so 
quietly  to  such  an  order  ;  especially  as  no  pa- 
pers had  been  discovered  in  the  Macedonian 
archives  to  implicate  any  of  their  proscribed 
citizens  in  the  charge  of  correspondence  with 
Perseus.  Two  of  the  conmiissioners,  C.  Clau- 
dius and  Cn.  Doraitius,  were  sent  to  Peloponne- 
sus, to  accomplish  their  object  without  danger 
of  tumult  or  opposition.  In  the  mean  whUe, 
for  a  specimen  of  the  justice  which  awaited 
the  accused,  Neon  the  Boeotian,  and  Andron- 
icus  the  iEtolian,  were  beheaded :  Neon,  as 
the  author  of  the  alliance  with  Perseus ;  An- 
dronicus,  because  he  had  followed  his  father  to 
the  war  against  the  Romans. 

When  these  affairs  had  been  transacted,  af- 
ter having  celebrated  magnificent  games  at  Am- 
phipolis,  in  which  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  which  were  about  to  be  transported 
to  Rome,  formed  the  most  splendid  part  of  the 
spectacle,  PauUus  set  out  for  Epirus.  On  his 
arrival  at  Passaro,  he  sent  for  ten  of  the  prin- 
eipal  citizens  from  each  of  seventy  towns, 
mostly  of  the  Molo88ians,t  which  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  revolt  of  Cephalus,  or  in  a  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty  to  Rome,  and  ordered  that 
the  gold  and  silver  of  every  town  should  be 
collected  and  brought  forth  into  the  public 
place.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  then  sent 
into  each,  in  such  order  that  all  were  occupied 
precisely  at  the  same  time ;  and  at  the  same 
hour,  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  were  all  given 
up  to  pillage.  The  inhabitants,  whose  fears 
had  beien  previously  lulled  by  an  intimation 
that  the  garrisons  were  to  be  withdrawn,!  were 
carried  away  as  slaves.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  human  beings  were  thus  at  one  blow 
torn  from  their  homes  and  reduced  into  the 
lowest  depth  of  wretchedness.  The  produce 
of  the  spoil  was  divided,  among  the  troops.^ 
The  guilt  of  this  atrocious  wickedness  rests 
^ith  the  senate,  by  whose  express  command 
it  was  perpetrated.  Paullus,  though  a  severe 
exactor  of  discipline,  who  threw  the  deserters 
under  the  feet  of  his  elephants,  II  was  of  an  af- 
fectionate and  gentle  nature,  softened  by  study, 
inclined  to  contemplation,  deeply  sensible  of 
the  instability  of  mortal  greatness,  and  shrink- 
ing with  religious  awe  from  wanton  oppression 
of  a  vanquished  enemy,  as  he  showed  when, 
after  his  triumph,  he  interceded  for  Perseus, 
and  procured  his  release  from  the  dungeon  to 
which  he  had  been  mercilessly  oon8igned.T 
That  such  a  man  should  have  been  made  the 
instrument  of  such  a  deed,  may  be  numbered 

*  Juitin,  zxxiii.,  2,  8.  UniTaTsanini  urbiam  aenatns, 
cum  oonjagiboB  et  liberii,  qui  dabia  fide  fnerant,  Romam 
miniu.  t  Polyb.,  zxz.,  15,  MoAorrwy  r^c  nXtlwrut. 

t  LiT.,  xlr.,  94.  Appian  (HI.,  0)  nys  they  wen  prom- 
tsed  foTgireneM  on  condition  of  ■urrendering  their  gold  and 
nWer. 

^  Platareh,  .Smil.  Prall.,  S9,  ud  Liry,  sir.,  t4,  follow 
widely  diffiirent  xeporta  u  to  its  unonnt. 

I  Val.  Maxim.,  ii..  7, 14. 

Y  Platareh,  JEwu.  Paul].,  87.  Biodomt,  Fraffn.,  xsd. 
Liry,  xW.,  4t,  seema  to  draw  a  reil  over  the  ftte  ot  Peiaeoa, 
who,  aoooidinr  to  other  acoonnta,  waa  oomniitted  to  the 
enstody  of  baxbariana,  who  killed  him  bv  depriTinr  him  of 
deep.  2^are>  (iz.,  S4)  relates  that  he  killed  himaelf, 
when  he  began  to  despair  of  recovering  his  kingdom.  But 
it  is  acaitely  credible  that  after  the  triomph  he  shoold  even 
for  a  moment  hare  cherished  such  a  hope. 


among  the  most  melancholy  examples  of  mil- 
itaiy  servitude. 

That  the  conduct  of  the  Rximan  government 
towards  the  Achaeans  may  be  better  appreci- 
ated, we  must  resume  the  thread  which  we 
dropped  after  an  account  of  the  embassy  of 
Popillius  and  Octavius.  The  threats  thrown 
out  by  the  envoys  against  the  neutral  or  mod- 
erate party,  induced  the  men  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  who  might  regard  themselves 
as  affected  by  them,  to  hold  a  conference  on 
the  common  danger  and  the  means  of  avoiding 
it.  Lycortas  still  adhered  to  the  view  which 
he  had  before  taken  of  the  course  which  it  be- 
came them  to  pursue :  to  keep  aloof  from  a 
contest  in  which  they  could  not  wish  success 
to  either  party,  but  least  to  that  which  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  provoke  by  direct  oppo- 
sition. There  were  others  who  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  neutrality,  but 
thought  it  desirable  to  present  an  attitude  of 
firmer  resistance  to  the  slavish  and  mercenary 
faction  which  was  ready  to  surrender  every- 
thing to  Rome.  The  majority,  however,  re« 
membering  the  intimations  which  they  had  so 
lately  heard  from  the  Roman  envoys,  thought 
that  they  ought  so  far  to  yield  to  circumstan- 
ces as  to  avoid  giving  any  handle  for  calumny 
to  their  adversaries.  On  this  side  were  Ar- 
chon,  Polybtus,  and  Xenon :  and  Archon,  as  the 
representative  of  this  opinion,  was  promoted  to 
the  chief  magistracy,  Polybius  to  the  command 
of  the  cavalry.  An  opportunity  was  very  soon 
afforded  for  an  indication  of  the  policy  which 
they  had  adopted,  by  the  arrival  of  envoys  from 
Attains,  who  came  to  solicit  the  restoration  of 
his  brother's  honours ;  and  in  this  suit  they 
were  supported  by  Polybius,  who  obtained  a 
decree  for  the  restitution  of  all  such  honours 
to  Eumenes  as  were  not  either  illegal  or  de- 
grading to  the  Achaeans.*  When  Marcius  had 
taken  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Thessaly,  a  more  decided  movement  was  made 
in  the  same  direction.  A  decree  was  passed 
to  i^ace  all  the  forces  of  the  League  at  the 
consurs  disposal,  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
him,  with  Polybius  at  its  head,  to  learn  his 
pleasure  on  the  subject.  When  this  embassy 
arrived  in  Thessaly,  Marcius  was  just  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  mountains,  and  Polybius 
did  not  obtain  an  audience  from  him  until  he 
had  effected  his  descent  into  Pieria.  He,  how- 
ever, then  declined  the  ofibr,  as  having  no  need 
of  additional  forces,  which,  indeed,  in  that  crit- 
ical position  would  probably  have  increased  his 
difficulties.  Polybius  sent  his  colleagues  home 
with  this  answer,  but  remained  himself  in  the 
Roman  camp  until  Marcius  learned  that  Ap. 
Claudius,  who  commanded  in  Illyria  with  a 
very  small  army,  which  had  been  weakened  by 
a  disaster  in  the  preceding  campaign,t  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Achieans  for  a  re-enforcement  of 
5000  auxiliaries.  Marcius  now  sent  Polybius 
to  Peloponnesus,  with  private  instructions  to 
prevent  his  countrymen  from  complying  with 
the  call  of  Appius.  Polybius  professes  to  doubt 
whether  his  object  was,  as  he  pretended,  to 
relieve  the  Acheans,  or  to  thwart  Appius,  ev- 
idently believing  the  latter  to  have  been  his 
real  motive.  But  it  might  not  be  an  improbably 
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or  unjufit  sEunnise  that  he  also  wiahed  to  entrap 
the  Achsans  into  a  refusal,  which  might  after- 
ward be  used  as  a  ground  of  accusation  against 
them ;  and  thus,  when  the  demand  of  Appius 
was  brought  before  the  Achaean  assembly,  Po- 
lybius  found  himself  placed  in  a  very  embar- 
rassing position :  on  the  one  hand,  not  feeling 
himseU*  at  liberty  to  reveal  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  Marcius ;  on  the 
other,  fearing  to  incur  the  appearance  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  interests  of  Rome.  To  extricate 
himself  from  this  dilenama,  he  appealed  to  the 
recent  ordinance,  which  forbade  compliance 
with  such  requisitions  unless  authorized  by  the 
senate.  The  question  was  consequently  re- 
ferred to  the  consul,  who,  of  course,  decided 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  ordinance ;  and 
thus  the  appearance  of  entire  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  senate  was  preserved,  though 
Polybius  was  conscious  that  he  had  probably 
given  mortal  offence  to  Ap.  Claudius.* 

In  this  afiair  the  moderate  independent  party 
had  avoided  all  collision,  not  only  with  Rome, 
but  even  with  Callicrates :  but  before  Marcius 
had  been  superseded,  another  transaction  oc- 
curred, in  which  Callicrates  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  his  servility,  and,  perhaps,  a 
handle  against  his  adversaries.  The  Ptole- 
mies, PhUometer  and  his  brother,  Euergetes 
II.,  or  Physcon,  having  composed  their  dtfler- 
ences,  needed  protection  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  sent  envoys  to  obtain  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  from  the  Achsans.  They  asked 
for  1000  foot  and  200  horse,  and  desired  that 
Polybius  might  have  the  command  of  the  cav- 
alry, and  that  the  whole  might  be  under  the 
orders  of  Lycortas.  This  request  was  opposed 
by  Callicrates,  on  the  pretext  that,  so  long  as 
the  contest  with  Perseus  remained  undecided, 
the  Acheans  ought  to  keep  all  their  forces  at 
home,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Romans  in 
case  of  need.  Polybius  reminded  the  assem- 
bly that  the  consul  had  declined  their  proffered 
aiid,  and  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  a  state  which 
could  bring  40,000  men  into  the  field,  might 
well  spare  a  handful  for  the  service  of  an  old 
ally.  The  discussion  was  adjourned  at  the  in- 
stance of  Callicrates  on  a  point  of  legal  form, 
and  in  the  interval,  it  appears,  he  called  in  the 
aid  of  Marcius ;  for  when  the  subject  was 
brought  before  another  assembly,  in  which  he 
proposed  that,  instead  of  sending  succours,  the 
League  should  tender  its  mediation  between 
the  Ptolemies  and  Antiochus,  when  the  motion 
of  Lycortas  was  on  the  poiht  of  being  carried, 
a  courier  arrived  with  a  letter  from  Marcius, 
in  which  he  exhorted  tiie  Achteans,  in  con- 
formity wit^  the  wish  of  the  senate,  to  endeav- 
our to  reconcile  the  kings.  This  was  a  mere 
pretext ;  for  the  attempts  which  had  been  made 
by  the  senate  itself  for  the  same  purpose  had 
hitherto  failed.  But  it  answered  the  end  of  si- 
lencing the  party  of  Lycortas.  Envoys  were 
appointed  to  act  as  mediators,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian ambassadors  then  produced  a  letter  from 
their  masters,  which  was  only  to  be  delivered 
if  their  first  request  should  be  rejected,  solicit- 
ing that  Lycortas  and  Polybius  might  be  sent 
^  Egypt,  to  aid  them  with  their  counsels  in 
the  war.    The  celebrated  circle  of  Popillius 


*  Polyb.  xxriii.,  10,  11. 


precluded  the  need  of  this  or  any  other 
ance.* 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  entire  amount 
of  provocation  and  ground  for  jealousy  that 
had  been  given  to  Kome  by  any  party  in  the 
League,  before  the  arrival  of  the  two  commis- 
sioners, C.  Claudius  and  Cn.  Domitius.  We 
may,  therefore,  but  faintly  conceive  the  mixture 
of  astonishment  and  indignation  with  which 
the  Achaean  assembly,  suounoned  to  receive 
them,  listened  to  their  demands,  when  they  al- 
leged that  there  were  some  powerful  men  who 
hiui  contributed,  both  by  supplies  of  money  and 
in  other'  ways,  to  the  aid  of  Perseus,  in  the 
war,  and  required  that  they  should  all  be  con- 
demned to  death.  After  sentence  had  been 
pronounced,  the  commissioners  would  publuh 
the  names  of  the  criminals.  The  asmmbly, 
however,  was  not  yet  so  broken  to  the  yoke  as 
to  submit  to  such  an  outrageous  mockery  of  jus- 
tice,  and  called  upon  them  first  to  name  the  ac- 
cused. They  were  not  disconcerted  by  this  re- 
pulse, and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Callicratee,  de- 
clared that  all  who  had  filled  the  ofilce  of  gen- 
eral since  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  in- 
volved in  the  charge.  Xeno  now  came  forward 
to  assert  his  innocence ;  but  he  was  betrayed 
by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  into  an  impru- 
dent offer.  He,  too,  had  been  in  that  office ; 
but  had  never  either  done  wrong  to  the  Ro- 
mans, or  shown  favour  to  Perseus :  and  this 
he  was  ready  to  maintain  either  before  an 
Achaean,  or  even  a  Roman  tribunaL  The  Ro- 
mans caught  at  this  undertaking,  and  required 
that  aU  the  accused  should  go  to  be  tried  at 
Rome.f  Xeno's  offer  served  as  a  pretext  to 
cover  the  fear  which  induced  the  assembly  to 
consent  to  this  tyrannical  demand ;  it,  indeed, 
its  consent  was  asked ;  for  we  know  only  the 
result.  Callicrates  drew  up  a  Ust  of  more  than 
1000  names,  of  course  including  aU  who,  by 
station  or  character,  had  any  title  to  his  fear 
or  his  hatred — ^the  best  and  purest  portion  of 
the  nation.  AU  wei:e  forced  to  embark  for 
Italy,  and,  on  their  arrival,  instead  of  being  put 
upon  their  trial,  were,  by  order  of  the  senate* 
distributed  among  the  Etruscan  towns.  Only 
Polybius  was  permitted  to  find  a  home  in  the 
house  of  Paullus,t  having  probably  become 
known  to  him  or  his  sons  in  Greece.  Here  he 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Scipio 
iEmilianus,  the  future  conqueror  of  Carthage 
and  Numantia,  which  enabled  him  to  render 
some  services  to  his  country,  and,  no  doubt, 
added  much  to  the  value  of  his  histoiy,  though 
its  influence  on  the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  nar- 
rative may  not  have  been  always  favourable  to 
an  unreserved  exhibition  of  the  truth. 

The  men  who  had  been  carried  away  from 
Peloponnesus  were  not  a  faction,  but  repre- 
sented the  feelings,  and  were  accompanied  by 
the  good  wishes  of  the  whole  nation.  Great 
anxiety,  therefore,  was  felt  about  their  fate, 
which,  for  a  time,  was  believed  to  depend  on 
the  event  of  the  expected  trial.  But  when 
year  after  year  rolled  by,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  them  than  that  they  were  still  detain- 
ed in  the  Italian  cities,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  senate  had  b^n 
prevented  by  the  pressure  of  other  business 
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froDi  taking  eognizfmce  of  their  cause,  an  em- 
bassy was  sent  to  Rome  to  request  that  they 
might  be  brought  to  trial.  The  senate,  in  its 
answer,  affected  to  be  surprised  that  the  Achae- 
ans  should  make  such  a  request  with  regard  to 
persons  whom  they  themselves  had  already 
condemned.*  A  fresh  embassy,  therefore,  was 
sent,  in  the  year  164,  to  correct  this  mis- 
take, to  inform  the  senate  that  the  prisoners 
had  never  been  either  condemned,  or  even 
heard,  by  their  countrymen,  and  to  pray  that 
they  might  not  be  left  to  waste  their  lives  in 
confinement  without  a  trial ;  and  that,  if  the 
senate  itself  was  not  at  leisure  ^sit  in  judg- 
ment on  them,  it  would  commit  me  inquiry  to 
the  Achaeans,  who  would  endeavour  to  conduct 
it  with  the  strictest  impartiality.  This  propo- 
sal drove  the  senate  out  of  its  last  subterfuge, 
and  extorted  a  declaration  of  its  intentions  on 
the  subject.  It  dismissed  the  envoys  with  the 
answer,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  it  expedient, 
either  for  the  interest  of  the  Romans  or  of  the 
Greeks,  that  the  prisoners'  should  return  home. 
This  decision,  while  it  crushed  the  hopes  of 
all  patriotic  Achaeans,  inspired  Callicrates,  and 
all  the  other  creatures  of  Roman  influence 
throughout  Greece,  with  fresh  confidence. t 
The  insolence  of  Gharops  now  began  to  break 
through  every  restraint  which  either  fear  or  the 
sense  of  decency  had  hitherto  imposed  on  his 
cruelty  and  rapacity ;  and  he  established  a  tyr- 
anny in  Epirus  similar  to  that  of  Nabis,  but 
with  the  difference,  that  his  favour  with  the 
senate  supplied  the  place  of  foreign  merce- 
naries, and  secured  the  unresisting  submission 
of  his  countrymen  to  his  despotic  will.  For  a 
time  he  contented  himself  with  a  series  of 
murders,  perpetrated  through  his  emissaries  on 
some  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  often  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  in  public  places,  either  in  the 
cities  or  on  the  high  roads,  as  well  as  in  their 
own  houses ;  and  followed  by  the  confiscation 
of  their  whole  property  to  his  use.  He  after- 
ward ventured  on  a  more  sweeping  measure, 
and  published  a  list,  including  all  the  most  op- 
ulent Epirots  of  both  sexes,  as  condemned  to 
banishment.  It  was,  however,  soon  generally 
understood  that  this  was  only  intended  as  a 
new  mode  of  spoliation,  and  that  the  proscribed 
might  make  private  bargains  with  Gharops  for 
leave  to  remain  in  Epirus.  While  he  himself 
drew  large  sums  from  the  men,  as  the  price  of 
this  indulgence,  the  women  were  directed  to 
address  themselves  to  his  mother  Philotis,t  in 
whom  he  found  as  willing  and  able  a  coadju- 
trix  in  the  work  of  rapine  as  Apega  had  proved 
to  Nabis.  But  when  he  had  obtained  all  that 
could  be  extorted  from  them  by  the  fear  of  ex- 
ile, he  nevertheless  accused  them  before  the 
assembly  of  disaffection  to  Rome,  and,  by  in- 
timidation or  corruption,  caused  them  to  be 
condemned  to  death.  As  they  mostly  made 
their  escape,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  exert 
all  his  interest  to  obtain  a  ratification  of  his 
proceedings  firom  the  senate,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose undertook  a  journey  to  Rome,  well  fur- 
nished with  money,  which,  it  seems,  was  al- 
ready known  to  possess  great  influence  over 
the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.    Two  doors, 
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however,  wore  closed  against  him:  neither 
jEmilius  PauUus  nor  M.  Emilias  Lepidus,  then 
chief  pontiff  and  first  of  the  senate,  would  let 
him  enter  their  houses ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  protector  of  Polybius  actively  opposed  his 
application  to  the  senate.  The  result  was,  that 
he  was  dismissed  with  the  answer  that  the 
senate  would  instruct  envoys  of  its  own  to  in- 
quire into  the  case.  Gharops  felt  that  such  an 
answer  was  equivalent  to  an  expression  of  dis- 
approbation, and  that  it  would  give  a  danger- 
ous shock  to  his  authority  at  home ;  and  he 
therefore  suppressed  it  on  his  return,  and  sub- 
stituted another  conformable  to  his  wishes ;  a 
fraud  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  he  would 
have  ventured  on  if  he  had  not  received  private 
intimation  from  his  patrons  that  he  might  do 
so  with  impunity,  and  that  the  threatened  in- 
vestigation was  merely  a  colour  to  save  ap- 
pearances. Still,  this  repulse  seems  to  have 
operated  as  a  check  upon  his  conduct,  which 
kept  him  within  bounds  short,  at  least,  of  his 
previous  excesses,  and  somewhat  alleviated 
the  misery  of  the  people  subject  to  his  rule ; 
and  as  he  died  a  few  years  after  at  Brundu- 
sium,  on  his  way  to  or  from  Rome,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  continued  to  regard  his  posi- 
tion as  insecure.  He  had  probably  done  so 
much  to  afiiict  and  exhaust  Epirus,  that  even 
the  jealousy  of  the  senate  was  satisfied  with 
the  degree  of  weakness  to  which  it  was  now  , 
reduced,  and  believed  that  the  time  had  come 
when  it  might  interpose  its  protection  without 
fear  of  restoring  strength  sufficient  for  any  in- 
dependent movement.  An  embassy  sent  from 
Epirus  to  Rome  in  the  year  after  his  death,  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  the  commissioners,  who 
were  about  to  proceed  to  Illyria,  should  be  fur- 
nished with  instructions  for  the  regulation  of 
affairs  in  Epirus. 

The  state  of  things  was,  perhaps,  not  very 
different  in  iEtolia,  Acamania,  and  Bceotia, 
though  none  of  the  partisans  of  Rome,  who 
held  rule  there,  equalled  Gharops  in  ferocity 
and  recklessness.  But  still  it  was  a  happy 
riddance,  and  the  beginning  of  quieter  times 
for  iEtolia,  when  the  bloodthirsty  Lyciscus 
came  to  his  end ;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time 
Acamania  was  delivered  from  Ghremes,  and 
Bceotia  from  Mnasippus.  Each  had  so  abused 
his  power  that  his  death  was  a  public  bless- 
ing, and  attended  with  a  salutary  change  in 
the  state  of  affairs.*  Gallicrates  survived  all 
these  kindred  spirits,  and  retained  his  ascend- 
ency to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  prob- 
ably as  unscrupulous,  shameless,  and  greedy 
as  any  of  them,  and  would  have  shrunk  from 
no  kind  of  outrage  which  he  could  commit 
with  safety.  But,  notwithstanding  the  Ro- 
man patronage,  his  power  was  limited  by  the 
spirit  which  stiU  animated  the  Achaean  League, 
and  which  liad  a  force  still  at  its  command  by 
no  means  contemptible  in  itself,  though  quite  in- 
capable of  sustaining  a  struggle  against  Rome. 
The  removal  of  his  adversaries  did  not  screen 
him  from  the  most  galling  marks  of  general 
loathing  and  contempt,  which  he  did  not  dare  * 
to  resent.  He  found  himself  shunned  in  public 
places  as  an  infection,  and  heard  himself  hoot- 
ed as  a  traitor  by  the  boys  in  the  streets.f 

*  Pidvb.,  Boii.,  91,  SS.  ^ 

t  Ibid»  nz.,  SO.    Oa  the  other  hud,  #e  lean  that 
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£yen  in  the  assembly,  where  he  could  wield 
the  terrors  of  Roman  vengeance  to  OTerawe 
opposition,  he  was  not  omnipotent.  He  could 
not  prevent  a  series  of  embassies  from  being 
sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  release  of  the  cap- 
tives. It  may,  however,  have  been,  in  part, 
owing  to  his  counteraction  that  these  attempts 
were  so  long  unsuccessful.  Direct  attacks, 
therefore,  on  the  persons  or  property  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens, such  as  Charops  and  Ljrsiscus 
might  venture  on,  were  beyond  the  means  of 
Cfdlicrates ;  and  the  advantages  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  infamy  seem  to  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  price  which  he  received  for  the 
exercise  of  his  influence. 

Soon  after  the  senate  had  declared  its  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  detained  Achieans,  its 
suspicions  were  directed  against  Eumenes,  and 
it  was  induced  to  send  C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  and 
M.  Sergius  to  Asia  to  investigate  the  charges 
which  had  been  laid  against  lum,  or  to  collect 
materials  for  future  accusations;  and  it  in- 
structed them  to  visit  Greece  on  their  way, 
and  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute  which  was 
still  agitated  between  Sparta  and  Megalopolis 
about  their  confines.*  According  to  Pausa- 
nias,  a  like  question  had  been  revived  between 
Sparta  and  Argo8.t  But  whatever  controver- 
sies of  this  nature  may  have  been  brought  be- 
fore him,  Gallus,  it  seems,  thought  them  all  be- 
neath his  notice,  and  referred  them  to  the  de- 
cision of  Callicrates,  an  opportunity  which  his 
delegate  probably  did  not  neglect,  to  enrich  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  one  or  both  the  parties. 
Gallus,  however,  had  received  some  other  more 
secret  instructions,  which  he  could  only  exe- 
cute by  the  exercise  of  his  own  authority.  He 
was  directed  to  take  measures  for  detaching 
as  many  places  as  he  could  from  the  Achean 
League.  Yet  within  Peloponnesus  he  seems 
to  have  found  no  occasion  or  pretext  for  any 
act  of  dismemberment,  and  we  only  hear  that 
he  gave  an  encouraging  reception  to  the  iBtoli- 
ans  of  Pleuron,  when  they  came  to  him  with  a 
petition  that  their  connexion  with  the  Achaeans 
might  be  severed,  and  permitted  them  to  send 
an  embassy  for  that  purpose  to  the  senate, 
which  finally  decided  in  their  favour4  The 
conduct  of  Gallus  towards  Eumenes  in  Asia,  as 
described  by  Polybius,^  justifies  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  account  given, 
in  general  terms,  by  Pausanias  of  the  arrogance 
with  which  he  treated  the  Greeks.  To  mortify 
and  humble  them  by  all  means  in  his  power 
was  probably  a  part  of  his  instructions,  and  he 
could  not  execute  this  commission  better  than 
by  conferring  honours  and  favours  on  Gallic- 
rates. 

But  so  long  as  the  exiles  were  detained  in 
Italy,  the  voice  of  CalUcrates  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  decide  all  questions  of  public 
policy  in  the  Ach»an  assembly.  In  the  year 
162,  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  which  had  broken 
out  between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  envoys  from 
each  island  came  to  solicit  aid  from  the  Achaeans. 
"When  both  sides  had  been  heard,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  assembly  manifestly  leaned  in  favour 
of  Rhodes.    But  Callicrates  then  rose,  and  put 


■Utuet  were  erected  to  him  (Puljb.,  Eic.  Vat.,  p.  448) ; 
which,  howeTer,  was  anything  bat  a  proof  of  public  esteem. 

•  Polyb.,  xxxi.,  9.  t  vii.,  11,  1. 

t  Pmw.,  u.  a.,  t  5.  i  zzzi.,  10. 


an  end  to  the  debate,  with  the  simple  dedara- 
tion  that  the  Acheans  ought  not  either  to  wage 
war  or  send  succours  without  the  sanction  of 
Rome.*  On  such  questions  he  was  listened  to 
as  the  organ  of  the  senate,  and  the  speaker^s 
unpopularity  did  not  at  all  lessen  the  weight  of 
his  counsels.  ' 

Yet,  justly  odious  as  he  was,  the  time  was  at 
hand  when  his  countrymen  found  reason  to  look 
back  with  regret  on  the  period  of  his  sway,  and 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  they  could  not 
have  followed  wiser  guidance.  At  the  end  of 
seventeen  years  after  their  transportation  to 
Italy,  when^roogh  a  variety  of  causes,  which, 
however,  ml^ht  all  be  traced  to  the  sickness  of 
hope  deferred,  the  original  number  had  shrunk 
from  above  1000  to  below  900,  the  exiles  were 
permitted  to  return  to  I%loponnesus.  The  em- 
bassies which  had  been  sent  to  intercede  for 
them,  after  the  senate  had  refused  to  grant 
them  a  triad,  had  waived  all  pleas  of  right,  and 
confined  themselves  to  the  language  of  humblest 
supplication,  but  with  no  better  effect.  The 
senate  would  not  even  consent  to  the  release 
of  Polybius  and  Stratius,  when  this  was  made 
the  object  of  a  special  request,  t  It  was  not 
before  the  year  154  that  any  indications  could 
be  discerned  of  a  more  favourable  disposition 
at  Rome.  Opinions  were  then  so  divided  on 
the  subject  that,  when  the  question  was  debated, 
if  the  presiding  praetor,  A.  Postumius,  had  not 
been  adverse  to  the  exiles,  there  would  have 
been  a  majority  in  their  favour.^  Yet,  two 
years  after,  another  suppliant  embassy  was  dis- 
missed with  another  peremptory  refusal.^  The 
Roman  friends  of  Polybius  were,  it  seems,  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  views  and  temper  of 
the  senate  to  intercede  directly,  even  in  his  be- 
half It  was  not  until  long  after  the  death  ot 
Paullus  that  a  prospect  was  opened  to  encour- 
age them  to  make  any  attempt  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  body  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  But  in  the 
year  151,  when  the  question  was  raised  once 
more,  Scipio  ^Emilianus  exerted  his  interest 
with  the  censor  Cato,  whose  son  had' married 
his  sister,  to  gain  the  accession  of  his  voice  on 
their  side ;  and  Cato^s  authority  turned  the 
scale  in  their  favour.  It  was,  however,  only 
after  a  long  debate,  and  then  b^  an  appeal,  not 
to  the  justice  or  the  humanity  of  the  senate,  but 
to  the  Roman  pride.  **  Have  we  nothing  better 
to  do,"  he  asked,  "than  to  be  deliberating  a 
whole  day  about  a  few  old  Greeks,  whether 
they  shall  be  put  in  the  grave  here  or  in  their 
own  country  1"  But  when  the  restoration  was 
decreed,  and  Polybius  proceeded  to  solicit  Ga- 
te's intercession  for  an  additional  boon,  that  he 
and  his  friends  might  be  reinstated  in  all  the 
privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  before  their 
deportation,  the  old  man  warned  him,  with  a 
smile,  not  to  venture  ,back  into  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  for  the  sake  of  any  trifles  which  he 
might  have  left  behind  there.  Ii 

It  seems  clear,  from  this  authentic  account, 
that  the  senate  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
shamed  out  of  its  jealousy,  and  granted  the  in- 
dulgence which  had  been  so  long  importunately 
implored  in  mere  indifference  and  contempt. 
If  it  had  foreseen  the  results  which  were  to 


*  Polyb^  xzxiii..  1 
t  Ibid.,  xzxiii.,  1. 
B  Ibid.,  xxzr.,  6. 
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t  Ibid.,  xzzii.,  7 
»  Ibid.,  11. 
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ensue  fiom  the  return  of  the  exiles,  it  would 
most  probably  have  consented  to  it  sooner ;  but 
they  were  such  as  it  was  harojy  possible  to  cal- 
culate.* Among  the  restored  were  some  whose 
presence  in  Greece  was,  at  this  juncture,  the 
worst  calamity  that  could  befall  their  country. 
We  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  that  part  of  the 
work  of  Polybius  in  which  he  gave  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  character  and  history  of  the  men, 
among  whom  he  names  Dieus  and  Damocritus, 
Alcamenes,  Theodectes,  and  Archicrates.f  But 
from  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  them  in 
the  extant  fragments,  and  from  the  facts  re- 
corded of  them,'  we  may  collect  that  they  were, 
like  80  many  who  have  been  placed  in  similar 
circumstances,  men  who  had  learned  nothing 
and  forgot  nothing  in  their  exile,  who  came  back 
burning  with  hatred  and  thirst  of  vengeance, 
not  only  against  the  Romans,  but  against  all 
whom  they  regarded  as  friends  of  Rome,  bent 
on  satiating  this  vengeance  at  any  cost,  but 
quite  incapable  of  a  sober  estimate  of  the  means 
they  possessed  of  compassing  their  end.  There 
were,  probably,  several  among  them  who  had 
been  carried  away  to  Italy  when  they  were  just 
entering  on  public  life.t  In  the  seclusion  of  the 
Italian  towns  they  could  gain  but  little  political 
experience  *,  and  the  long  indulgence  of  malig- 
nant passions,  the  dreams  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge, with  which  they  beguiled  their  tedious 
hours,  the  perpetual  fluctuations  between  san- 
guine hopes  and  listless  despondency,  common 
to  men  in  such  a  situation,  could  only  tend  to 
weaken  and  distort  their  natural  judgment. 
When  to  ail  this  it  is  added,  that  they  were  as 
mercenary  and  unprincipled  as  Callicrates  him- 
self, it  will  be  evident  that  they  were  even  still 
less  fitted  than  he  to  direct  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  that  nothing  but  ruin  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  predominance  of  their  influ- 
ence. Polybius  also  revisited  Greece  for  a  time. 
In  the  first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  he  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  consul  Manilius  at  Lily- 
baeum ;  but  when  he  reached  Corcyra,  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  submission  of  the 
Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,^ 
not,  however,  it  appears,  to  make  a  long  stay 
there.     He  probably  found  that,  his  intimacy 

*  Not  only  Flathe  (ii.,  p.  639),  but  Schorn,  who  m  so 
mueh  mora  cautioiis  and  impaitial  (p.  S81),  b«L«Y«8  that 
tho  natoratioa  of  tha  exilaa  waa  deaigned  by  the  lenate  to 

g're  occaaion  to  diiturbanoea  which  might  afford  a  pratezt 
r  open  hoatility. 

t  Ptolyb.,  xl.,  4,  9.  Liftcaa  (p.  44,  n.)  obaenrea  that  thia 
paaaage  waa  probably  the  ground  of  Heerea's  aaaertion 
(AUe  Geseh.^  1831,  p.  343),  "that  Diaeua,  Critolaus,  and 
Damocritns  had  retamed  from  Uieir  confinement  in  Italy 
with  exasperated  feelings,"  bat  does  not  warraot  it ;  since, 
•nm  if  tne  reading  Tcrtvxdrts,  which  Schweighaeoaer 
would  alter  to  rcrcvxi^d  be  retained,  the  passage  cannot 
rtfer  to  the  Italian  exiles.  And  this,  indeed,  seems  clear 
from  the  cause  assigned  for  their  return,  ^ick  rifv  hcerQ^av 
iiftpiaiavi  which  is  plainly  the  dxptola  and  Tapaxh  men- 
tioned before  (xxxviii..  4,  I).  But  the  connexion  between 
the  retam  of  the  exiles  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  is 
distinctly  sUted  by  Zonaras  (ix.,  31).  't'lrei  rdv  'EXXijwv 
ei  Kocvfat^aroi  vit6  rod  IlavAov  AlftiXlov  utn^Kte^atw 
tis  rqv  *IraA^v,  ol  Aoiirel  rd  /lev  icpSrov  npceotiais  rovs  dv- 
6pa(  dir^rovy.  *&;  S*  oIk  irwov,  mi  nvci  iKclvtavt  ri^  ot- 
Kaii  ditoYv6yTii  iwdvoSovj  tavTohf  iisxfn^avroy  -yaXtirCii 
itlKuvroy  Kal  vMoi  Srifi/iatov  /irof^avro,  roi;  re  to  *Fufia- 
U*v  fpovc^t  icapd  o^'totv  itpyi^vrot  oi  ithroi  Kal  ntXifniv 
Ti  intiuiavTOj  luxpti  cH  nnn  irtpiXtirus  rwy  ivipatv  Utivuw 
iKOfUaavTo.  T&rt  M  litJuyBhrti  (iAA^Aeif  olr  l^tatpAmt 
iea2  e{  rh  iWtrpta  Ixovrv,  (voXi/i^ew. 

X  Polybius  (xl.,  4, 4)  observes  of  Straiius  that  he  was 
(fin  Y6pai9f.  The  remark  seems  to  indicate  that  it  would 
Bot  BaTe  been  applicable  to  many  who  ^ad  returned  from 
Italy.  ^  Bzc.  Vat.,  p.  447. 


with  Scipio,  and  the  favour  by  which  he  had 
been  distinguished  at  Rome,  were  so  many  bar- 
riers which  intercepted  his  prospects  of  honour, 
authority,  and  useful  activity  in  his  native  land. 
Possibly  he  abandoned  himself  too  soon  to  de« 
spair,  was  too  eager  to  return  to  the  society  of 
bis  Roman  friends,  and  to  the  great  theatre 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
from  the  most  favourable  position,  the  most 
momentous  scenes  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
to  record  which  was  the  main  business  of  his 
life.  He  may  have  deceived  himself  with  the 
belief  that  he  was  likely  to  be  more  useful  to 
his  country  in  Italy  than  at  home.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  acted  a  more  generous  part  if  he 
had  remained  in  Peloponnesus  to  support  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  his  friend  Stratius.  His 
proper  place  may  have  been  at  Corinth,  when 
he  was  standing  before  Carthage.  But,  besides 
that  he  may  again  have  been  obeying  orders 
from  Rome,  we  can  only  say,  that  in  him  such 
devotion  to  a  sinking  cause  would  have  been 
singularly  magnanimous ;  there  appears  not  the 
smallest  likelihood  that  it  would  have  produced 
any  sensible  effect  on  the  course  of  events. 

The  closing  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Achae- 
an League  are  represented  as  having  been  in- 
troduced by  a  transaction  in  which  Athens  bore 
a  principal  part,  and  which  is  chiefly  remarka- 
ble as  an  illustration  of  the  state  into  which  that 
city  had  now  sunk  Even  before  the  disastrous 
war  in  which  its  territory  suffered  so  much  from 
Philip's  merciless  ravages,  it  had  been  driven  to 
seek  occasional  reUef  from  the  growing  pres- 
sure of  povlrty  at  the  hands  of  the  eastern 
princes,  particularly  the  Ptolemies,  whose  mu- 
nificence it  endeavoured  to  attract  and  requite 
by  the  most  profuse  and  exquisite  flattery.* 
The  policy  of  Euryclides  and  Micio,  who  di- 
rected its  affairs  during  several  years  of  Philip's 
reign,  seems  to  have  consisted  almost  wholly  in 
such  mendicancy.  Its  connexion  with  Rome, 
which  set  little  value  on  its  choicest  honours 
and  most  sounding  phrases,  was  rather  burden- 
some than  profitable.  According  to  Valerius 
Antias,  indeed,  the  senate  had  rewarded  it  for 
its  loyalty  at  the  end  of  the  first  Macedonian 
war  by  the  grant  of  Paros,  Imbros,  Delos,  and 
Scyros.t  But  the  fact  is  questionable,  as  we 
learn  from  Polybius,t  that  after  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  Perseus,  they  sent  an  embassy 
to  Rome  to  ask  for  Delos  and  Leranos.  The 
same  envoys  were  instructed  to  intercede  for 
the  people  of  Haliartus  ;  but,  if  they  found  the 
senate  inexorable,  then  to  beg  that  the  territory 
of  Haliartus  might  be  annexed  to  Attica.  The 
senate  rejected  the  first  of  these  petitions,  but 
granted  the  territory  of  Haliartus^  and  the  two 
islands ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  Delians,  decreed  that  they  should  migrate 
with  all  their  moveable  property  to  Achaia.|| 
They  were  there  admitted  to  the  franchise,  and 
the  Athenians  were  compelled  by  the  senate  to 
adjust  the  differences  which  arose  out  of  the 
transfer  according  to  the  Achaean  laws.  The 
senate,  at  the  same  time,  declared  Delos  a  free 
port,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  strike  a  ruinous 


*  Polyb.,  ▼.,  106.        t  Liv.,  xzxiii.,  80.       t  nz.,  18. 

4  Polyb.,  Exc.  Vat.,  p.  4S7.  *Ek  rffr  rvv  'AXiapr/niv  x^ 
fag  ivuiof  ahroli  paMOv  Ij  Kapirdi  rtf  wyc^i/mXovAiecv. 
Straho,  ix.,  p.  411.  Tiiv  X**P^  ixf^<'^v  *A.driyatot  idvtotw 
Tw/ta/uv.  H  Polyb.,  zxzii.,  17. 
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blow  at  the  commerce  and  revenues  of  Rhodes.* 
But  the  possession  of  Delos,  and  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Lemnos,  could -not  afford  any  very  impor- 
tant relief  to  the  poverty  of  Athens ;  and  in  the 
year  156  the  public  distress  was  so  urgent  there, 
that  the  people  was  persuaded,  by  some  advi- 
sers, it  seems,  less  scrupulous  and  discreet  than 
Micio  and  Euryclides,  to  resort  to  an  extraordi- 
nary remedy.  An  expedition  was  undertaken 
against  Oropus,  which  was  surprised  and  plun- 
dered. The  Oropians  complained  of  this  out- 
rage to  the  senate,  which  was  indignant  at  such 
encroachment  on  its  monopoly  of  rapine,  and 
directed  the  Sicyonians  to  lay  a  mulct  on  the 
Athenians,  proportioned  to  the  damage  done  to 
Oropus.  No  advocates  appeared  in  behalf  of 
Athens  at  Sicyon,  and  the  sentence  imposed 
the  enormous  penalty  of  600  talents.  The  ex- 
travagance of  this  sum,  whether  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  spoil  carried  off  iirom  Oro- 
pus, or  with  the  resources  of  Athens,  may  be 
the  better  estimated  if  we  remember  that  Po- 
lybius  calculates  the  amount  of  all  the  booty 
found  by  Cleomenes  in  Megalopolis  at  800  tal- 
ents, and  that  no  more  than  600  were  exacted 
by  the  Romans  themselves,  in  the  utmost  bit- 
terness of  their  anger,  from  all  ^Etolia.  It  was 
to  obtain  a  remission,  or  mitigation,  of  this  pen- 
alty that  the  Athenians  sent  the  celebrated  em- 
bassy of  the  three  philosophers  to  Rome :  the 
Stoic  Diogenes,  the  Peripatetic  Critolaus,t  and 
Carneades,  the  founder  of  the  third  Academic 
school.  If  they  were  not  profound  thinkers, 
they  were,  in  their  various  style^  among  the 
most  eloquent  talkers  of  the  day.  Yet  it  is 
probable  they  would  scarcely  have  been  select- 
ed for  such  a  mission  if  their  success  had  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  impression  which  their 
pleading  might  make  on  the  senate.  But  it 
was  known  that  there  was  now  a  large  circle 
among  the  highest  families  of  Rome,  in  which 
the  cUnching  logic  of  Diogenes,  the  ethical  par- 
adoxes of  Critolaus,  who  maintained  that  pleas- 
ure was  an  evil,t  and  the  speculative  impartial- 
ity of  Carneades — ^whose  most  intimate  scholar 
could  never  discover  what  opinion  he  really 
held  on  any  question,^  as  there  was  none  which 
he  could  not  maintain  with  equal  plausibility — 
would  be  received  with  avidity  and  delight. 
The  envoys,  in  fact,  fonnd  numerous  patrons 
and  admirers  at  Home.  On  their  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  senate,  their  speeches  were  transla- 
ted by  a  senator,  C.  Acilius,  who  also  supported 
their  suit  in  his  own  person  ;li  and  while  their 
cause  remained  pending,  each  of  them,  but  es- 
pecially Carneades,  drew  crowds  of  the  young 
nobility  to  their  private  exhibitions  of  philosoph- 
ical rhetoric.^  Cato  was  deeply  displeased  and 
alarmed  by  the  reports  he  heard  of  the  fascina- 
tion which  they  were  exerting  on  the  Roman 
youth ;  and  in  his  place  in  the  senate  he  cen- 
sured  the  magistrates,  who  had  allowed  a  set 

*  Polyb.,  xxxi.,  7.  KaraXIXimu  f  roO  Xtnivof  vpdvoioft 
ifiw  ^^Xov  iriXSi  vtnoiiiic&naw.  The  otutoms  (rd  iXXtiU- 
vtov.  See  Boeckn,  Ath.  Staatih.,  iii.,  5)  had  sttnk  from 
IjOOOjOOO  to  1M,000  dnehme. 

t  Thu  was,  BO  doubt,  one  of  those  wnrnt  occasions  on 
which  alone  Critolaus  thought  it  fit  that  nts  senrices  should 
be  used,  like  the  Salaminia  or  the  Paralus.  (Plat.,  Reip. 
Ger.  Free.,  15.)  |  A.  Gell.,  N.  A.,  is.,  6. 

^  Cicero,  Ac.  Qaaest.,  ii.,  45. 

I  A.  Gell.,  N.  A.,  Tii.,  14.    Pint.,  Cat.  Maj.,  S3. 

%  Macrobius,  Sat.,  1,  5.  Quos  ferunt  seorsum  quexnque 
ostentaadi  ^tia  per  celeberrima  urbis  loca  magno  conTenta 
hominum  diiaeztaTisse. 


of  men  to  be  waiting  so  long  for  tne  despatdi 
of  their  business,  who  were  able  to  gain  assent 
to  whatever  proposition  they  would.*  It  was 
not,  however,  we  must  observe,  the  matter  of 
their  discourses,  nor  the  indifference  with  vi^ch 
Carneades,  after  he  had  descanted  in  praise  of 
justice  one  day,  showed  on  the  next  that  as 
much  might  be  as  well  said  against  it,t  that 
gave  offence  to  the  okl  censor,  who  had  him- 
self unconsciously  imbibed  the  principles  of  Pd- 
lus,  Thrasymachus,  and  Goi^as,  to  his  heut's 
core,  bad  never  been  able  to  perceive  a  distino- 
tion  between  might  and  right,  justice  andexpe- 
diency,t  and  thought  it  no  bad  argmnent  for  the 
destruction  of  Carthage,  that  tiM  African  figs 
were  so  large  and  gooid.^  The  danger  which 
he  dreaded  was,  lest  the  growing  enthnsiasm 
for  foreign  literature  and  arts  should  supersede 
the  old  Italian  tastes  and  modes  of  thinking, 
and  the  young  Romans  should  be  diverted  from 
the  business  of  the  forum  or  the  camp  by  a 
passion  for  frivolous  disputations.  The  siig> 
cess  of  the  philosophers  in  the  object  of  their 
embassy  was  greater  in  appearance  than  in  re- 
ality. (I  The  senate,  indeed,  reduced  the  peoal^ 
to  100  talents ;  but  it  must  have  been  known 
that  even  this  w^s  much  more  than  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Athens  to  raise.  Nor  was  it  ever 
paid.  By  means  of  a  negotiation,  which  is  re- 
lated in  a  manner  not  perfectly  intelligible  to 
us,  the  Athenians  prevailed  on  the  peo|de  of 
Oropus,  not  only  to  forego  the  con^nsation 
which  had  been  awarded  to  them,  but  to  accept 
an  Athenian  garrison,  and  to  give  hostages  to 
the  Athenians ;  on  condition  that,  if  they  should 
create  any  fresh  ground  of  comj^aint  to  the  Oro- 
pians, the  garrison  should  be  withdrawn  and 
the  hostages  restored. H 

In  the  year  following  the  return  of  the  exiles 
this  case  arose.  The  Athenian  garrison  com- 
mitted some  outrage  on  the  townspeople,  who 
demanded  the  restitution  of  the  hostages,  and 
the  evacuation  of  their  town.  This  the  Athe- 
nians refused  to  grant,  but  offered  to  punish  tbe 
offenders.  The  Oropians  applied  to  the  Achae- 
an League  for  redress  ;  but  the  Achaean  assem- 
bly, wtuch  had  no  authority  over  either  party, 
and  bore  no  iH  will  to  Athens,  declined  to  inter- 
fere. A  Spartan  named  Menalcidas  was,  at 
this  tipae,  chief  magistrate  of  the .  League,  and 
his  character  seems  to  have  been  so  notorious 
as  to  encourage  the  Oropians  to  tamper  with 
him.  For  a  bribe  of  ten  talents  he  undertook 
to  espouse  their  cause ;  and  that  he  might  be 
able  to  execute  his  engagement,  he  promised 
five  talents  to  Callicrates  as  the  price  of  his 
assistance.  The  influence  of  Callicrates,  we 
find,  still  continued  unimpaired,  and  he  carried 
a  decree  to  send  succours  to  Oropus.  The 
Athenians,  however,  no  sooner  heard  of  it  than 
they  made  another  expedition  to  Oropus,  again 
pillaged  the  town,  and  then  withdrew  their  gar- 

*  Pint.,  u.  B. 

t  Lactantius,  Dir.  Inst.,  ▼.,  15.  Audiente  Oalba,  et 
Catoae  Censorio.  He  spoke,  it  seems,  boldlj.  **  Rwnania 
ipsis,  qui  totius  orbis  potirentur  (?)  si  justi  velint  esse,  hoc 
est,  si  aliena  restitnant,  ad  casas  esse  redeunduxn.'* 

X  Polyb.,  xuii.,  9,  ^  6.  Atd  evviSaiin,  rev;  Kafixjf^ 
wove  tXarro^oSai  Ttafji  nU  T(i>/ui<o<(,  o6  ry  JoMiV*  aXXA 
r4>  rcircfffflai  ro^s  Kpivwrat,  9Vftffpuv  ff^tri  rhv  Totmvnff 
Yvufinv.  4  Plat.,  Cat.,  97. 

II  Acoordiiw  to  .^iaa  (V.  H.,  iii,  17),  the  senate  decla 
red  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  envoys  who  were  irresisd 
Ue.  t  Pkos.,  vii.,  11,  9 
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rison.  Thf*  two  associates  then  urged  the  in- 
vasion of  Attica,  but  met  with  opposition,  it  is 
said,  from  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  which  in- 
duced them  to  desist  and  disband  their  forces. 
Menalcidas,  though  he  had  rendered  no  service 
to  the  Oropians,  exacted  payment  of  his  bribe ; 
out  when  he  had  received  it,  defrauded  Callicra- 
tes  of  his  share.  Caliicrates,  in  revenge,  brought 
a  capital  charge  against  Menalcidas,  when  he 
had  gone  out  of  office,  as  having  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  Romans  to  detach  Sparta  from 
the  Achaean  League.  Menalcidas  found  him- 
self in  so  much  danger,  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  purchase  the  protection  of  his  suc- 
cessor Diaeus  with  a  bribe  of  three  talents,  and 
with  his  help  escaped  condemnation.  But  he 
was  so  generally  odious,  that  Diaeus  incurred 
much  obloquy  through  his  interference,  and, 
according  to  Pausanias,  it  was  to  divert  public 
attention  from  this  subject  that  he  pushed  the 
Achaeans  into  vfolent  measures  against  Sparta, 
which,  in  the  end,  involved  the  League  in  a  fatal 
struggle  with  Rome.* 

The  occasion  seems  to  have  been  furnished 
by  an  appeal  which  the  Spartans  made  to  the 
senate  against  the  decision  of  Caliicrates  on 
the  boundary  dispute.  The  answer  they  had 
received  was,  that  they  must  submit  to  the  de- 
cree of  the  Achaean  assembly  in  all  matters 
not  involving  questions  of  life  or  death.  But 
Diaeus  misrepresented  this  answer,  and  persua- 
ded the  assembly  that  it  was  invested  with  an 
unlimited  jurisdiction  over  Sparta ;  and,  when 
the  Spartans  proposed  to  ascertain  the  Ifact  by 
a  reference  to  the  senate,  charged  them  with 
an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  article  of 
the  Constitution,  which  forbade  any  of  the  uni- 
ted states  to  send  an  embassy  to  a  foreign 
power  without  the  sanction  of  the  whole  body. 
On  this  ground  war  was  declared  against  them, 
and  Diaeus  made  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Laconia.  Conscious  of  their  inability  to  re- 
sist, they  sent  embassies  to  the  principal  cities 
of  the  League  to  deprecate  the  threatened  at- 
tack, and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  Diaeus  him- 
self; but  every  city  declared  itself  bound  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  general  when  he  called 
for  its  contingent.  And  Diaeus  professed  that 
he  was  not  going  to  make  war  on  Sparta,  but 
on  the  men  who  disturbed  her  tranquillity.  On 
this  hint  the  gerusia  inquired  the  names  of  the 
individuals  who  were  the  objects  of  his  hostili- 
ty, and  he  sent  in  a  list  of  four-and-twenty  of 
the  principal  men  in  Sparta.  They  adopted  the 
sagacious  proposal  of  Agasisthenes,  who  advi- 
sed them  to  seek  refuge  at  Rome,  with  full  con- 
fidence that  they  would  soon  be  restored  by  the 
senate.  After  their  departure  they  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  Spartan  tribunal,  and 
the  Achaeans  sent  Caliicrates t  and  Diaeus  to 
Rome  to  oppose  their  restoration.  Caliicrates 
fell  ilif  and  died  on  the  road,  at  a  juncture  When, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  hiight  have  done 
aome  service  to  his  country ;  though  the  nature 
of  his  relations  to  Diaeus  is  too  obscure  to  per- 
mit more  than  a  very  uncertain  conjecture  on 
this  point:  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
might   have  checked  the  violence,  and  have 

*  Paua..  ▼H.,  I«,  S.    , 

t  ThiB  randan  it  very  doubtful  that  his  slataei  Wttte  n- 
toaved,  as  Lacht  mppoMi  (ad  Polyb.,  Exc.  V.,  p.  88),  at  the 
inatanoa  of  Polybioa  and  the  other  exilae  imnediately  on 
titeir  nttnrn. 
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counteracted  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague.  At 
Rome,  Diaeus  found  Menalcidas  his  chief  antag- 
onist ;  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  the  twenty-four ;  and  a  warm  altercation 
arose  between  them  in  the  senate.  But  the 
answer  which  they  carried  back  declared  that 
the  senate  was  about  to  send  envoys  to  decide 
the  dispute  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean 
League.  This  embassy,  however,  delayed  its 
appearance  somewhat  long,  and,  in  the  mean 
while,  both  Diaeus  and  Menalcidas,  having,  per- 
haps, been  themselves  the  dupes  of  the  senate's 
equivocation,  deceived  their  countrymen  with 
a  false  report  of  their  success.  Disus  gave  out 
that  the  Spartans  had  been  enjoined  to  obey 
the  Achaeans  in  all  things ;  Menalcidas,  that 
they  were  to  be  detached  from  the  Achaean 
League.*  Thus  the  Achaeans  were  encouraged 
to  renew  hostiUties,  the  Spartans  to  venture 
on  resistance. 

In  the  mean  while  a  fresh  war  had  broken 
out  in  Macedonia,  where  Andriscus,  a  youni; 
man  of  low  birth,  a  native,  it  is  said,  of  Adra- 
myttium,  giving  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Per- 
seus, whom  he  resembled  in  his  person, t  and 
assuming  the  name  of  Philip,  had  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  king.  We  are  the  less 
surprised  at  his  success,  when  we  observe  that 
Macedonia  had  been  the  scene  of  continual  dis- 
orders and  tumults  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  a  republican  government ;  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  senate  foresaw  and  designed 
this  effect  of  the  new  Constitution.  Iliree 
years  after  the  battle  of  Pydoa,  Roman  envoys 
were  sent  to  inspect  the  state  of  Macedonia, 
because,  as  Polybius  remarks,  the  Macedoni- 
ans, being  unused  to  a  democratical  and  repre- 
sentative government,  were  divided  into  fac- 
tions.t  Two  years  after,  we  find  a  Macedonian, 
named  Damasippus,  who,  aAer  having  massa- 
cred the  members  of  one  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cils, had  lied  with  his  wife  and  children,  sailing 
in  the  same  galley  with  a  Roman  envoy  ;^  and, 
if  we  might  rely  on  an  insulated  statement,  of 
uncertain  authority,  we  should  be  led  to  infer 
thatv  in  the  year  B.C.  158,  at  least  one  impor- 
tant change  was  introduced  into  the  internal 
administration  of  Macedonia ;  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  mines,  the  closing  of  which  had 
been  considered  as  indispensable  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  tranquillity,  then  began  to  be  work- 
ed again.  11  In  the  same  year  in  which  the 
Achaean  exiles  returned  ,a  Macedonian  embas- 
sy had  been  sent  to  Rome  to  request  that  ^mfl- 
ianus  might  be  appointed  commissioner  to  heal 
their  dissensions. IT  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  any  pretender  who  held  but  a  prospect  of 
internal  peace,  together  with  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  should  be  hailed  by  all  parties 

*  Pine.,  Tii.,  19. 

t  Zonaraa,  ix.,  98.  Lir.,  Epiet.,  xlix.  Flonn,  ii.,  14. 
Eznmilitndine  Philippi,  pMndo-PhilippaiTocabatur:  prol^ 
ably  a  conjecture  to  explain  the  name.  But  I  find  no  aor 
thority  anjwbera  for  Schom't  statement  (p.  386)  that  he 

?&ve  himself  out  for  Philip,  the  brother  and  adopted  son  of 
ersens.  From  Polyb.,  £xc.  Vat.,  p  446,  it  only  appean 
that  when  the  first  rumour  a(  his  attempt  reached  Rome,  it 
-was  sapposed  there  that  he  was  personatinf^  ^^^t  Philip ; 
■nd  soJPolybius  obeenres  that  the  tme  Philip  was  known 
to  have  died  at  Alba.  It  is  the  explanation  of  the  preoe« 
ding  remark ;  ri  i/h  npArav  oW  ivtKT^s  h  Xiy^  /^mro. 
I  xxxi.,  IS.  ^A0ai  ivrms  imfK^ui^  koI  evvsipuuSji 
irohruai,  eraatcfyiv  rp^  airoif.  6  Polyb..  xxxi.,  Sd 

I  Cassiodori  Chroutcon.  M.  ^mylios  et  C.  Popilius.    HI* 
mattilla  in  Macedosiia  inatituta.      T  Polyb.,  xxzy.,  4. 
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with  an  eager  welcome.  Andriscus,  or,  as  the 
Romans  c^led  him,  Pseudo-Philippus,  appears 
to  have  been  endowed  with  qualities  which  he 
could  scarcely  have  inherited  from  the  father 
whom  he  claimed,  and  which  rendered  him 
worthier  of  the  throne  than  any  son  of  Perseus 
would  probably  have  been.  But  the  accounts 
remaining  of  his  actions  are  so  scanty,  that  we 
may  be  in  danger  of  overrating  his  abilities. 
Having  failed  in  his  first  attempt  to  excite  an 
msurrection  in  Macedonia,  he  had  fled  to  Syria 
to  solicit  aid  from  Demetrius  Soter ;  but  by  him 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  The  senate 
did  not  think  him  worth  notice,  or  was  not  loath 
to  see  him  renew  his  enterprise,  and  suffered 
him  to  depart.  He  collected  a  band  of  adven- 
turers, drew  several  towns  east  of  the  Strymon 
over  to  his  side,  and  strengthened  himself  by 
alliances  with  the  Thracian  tribes,  which  sup- 
plied him  with  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries,  with 
which  he  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia, 
and  advanced  into  Thessaly.*  The  senate,  at 
first,  thought  it  sufficient  to  send  Scipio  Nasica 
to  quell  the  revolt  by  a  peaceable  intervention,! 
but  soon  learned  that  the  danger  had  grown  se- 
rious. Nasica  collected  an  Achaean  force,t 
marched  into  Thessaly,  and  compelled  Andris- 
cus to  retreat  into  Macedonia,  and  kept  him  oc- 
cupied there  until  he  was  relieved  by  the  arri- 
val of  a  Roman  army  under  the  praetor,  P.  Ju- 
ventius  Thalna.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Thalna  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Andriscus 
again  invaded  Thessaly.  The  next  year  the 
praeter,  Q.  Cecilius  Metellus,  was  sent  against 
him  with  a  stronger  force.  Metellus  arrived 
in  Macedonia  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
Damocritus,  who  had  succeeded  Diaeus  as  gen- 
eral, was  preparing  to  invade  Laconia.  At  this 
Juncture  a  Roman  embassy  was  on  its  way  to 
Asia,  and,  at  the  desire  of  Metellus,  endeavour- 
ed to  prevent  hostilities  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
urged  the  Achaeans  to  wait  for  the  commission- 
ers wh6  were  coming  from  Rome  to  compose 
their  dispute  with  the  Spartans.  Damocritus, 
however,  paid  no  heed  to  their  advice,  but,  as 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  marched  into  Laconia. 
The  Spartans  gave  him  battle  with,  it  seems, 
very  inferior  numbers,  and  were  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  1000  of  their  best  troops.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that,  if  Damocritus  had  followed 
np  his  victory  with  due  activity,  he  would  have 
made  himself  master  of  Sparta,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  official  year  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  a 
charge  of  treachery,  and  condemned  to  a  ^ne  of 
fifty  talents,  which,  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  it, 
force  dhim  to  go  into  exile.  He  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  Diaeus. 

In  the  mean  while  the  war  in  Macedonia  was 
brought  to  an  end.  Attalus  of  Pergamus  brought 
a  fleet  to  second  the  operations  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  Andriscus,  being  obliged  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  his  coast,  fell  back  on  Mace- 
donia.   Near  Pydna,  however,  he  defeated  the 


•  Polvb.,  Exc.  Vat.,  p.  446.  lUpurri  ris  i*l  rl^v  Moks- 
inlav  itpoimiis  ^. 

t  ZooarM  (a.  t.).    FjhiivtKWf  n»i  ra  ixd  iioiKfjcovra. 

t  Lir.,  Epitt.,  1.  Tnewalia  quura  et  illam  inTadere 
•mis  et  occnpore  Paeudo-Fhilippttt  vellet  per  Ieg«tot  Ro- 
manoram  aaziliit  AchBornm  detensa  est.    Zonania  (u.  a.), 

Naatca.    Elf  rilv  *KX\d6a  AOt&y, Stivafuv  mpd  t&v 

ixtS  cvpinix'^v  Mpoioait  ipyov  tixttOi  Ka2  ir/io^XOc  phcPi 
VLoKcSoviaf.  Poljb.,  Exo.  Vbt.,  p.  447.  OtrraAQv  Yf^' 
imTaKal  vpsoSsvras  irsfttifdmitv  irpbs  rodg  'Axaiod;  Kolni' 


Roman  cavalry,  but  was  afterward  indnced  to 
divide  his  forces  into  two  corps,  which  were 
separately  routed  by  Metellus.  Andriscus  es- 
caped into  Thrace,  where  he  collected  another 
army,  with  which  he  again  gave  battle  to  the 
Romans,  but  lost  the  day,  and,  having  taken 
refuge  with  a  Thracian  chief  named  Byzes,  was 
delivered  up  to  Metellus.*  While  he  waiUed  in 
Macedonia  for  the  arrival  of  the  commission- 
ers who  were  to  reduce  it  into  a  province, 
Diaeus  was  preparing  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
Sparta ;  but,  being  warned  by  Metellus  to  de- 
sist, promised  to  suspend  hostilities  until  the 
expected  mediators  should  arrive.  But  if  he 
observed  the  letter  of  this  promise,  he  broke  it 
in  substance,  for  he  introduced  Achaean  troops 
into  the  Laconian  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Spar- 
ta, which,  it  seems,  continued  to  infest  the  coun- 
try by  frequent  Inroads.  The  Spartans  were 
driven  by  their  distress  to  an  expedient  like 
that  to  which  the  Mhenians  had  resorted  in  the 
case  of  Oropus :  they  surprised  and  plundered 
the  border  town  of  lasus.  But  as  this  was  a 
palpable  breach  of  the  armistice,  and  an  act  of 
direct  disobedience  to  the  injunctions  of  Metel- 
lus, they  soon  repented  of  their  rashness,  and 
Menalcidas,  who  had  drawn  them  into  the  un- 
dertaking, was  so  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
the  consequences,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  by  poison. t 

The  embassy  which  was  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity to  Greece  seems  to  have  been  purposely 
delayed  until  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  war, 
when  it  might  safely  assume  a  tone  of  absolute 
authority,  which  would  hardly  have  been  pru- 
dent while  Andriscus  was  still  formidable.  Il 
arrived  in  Peloponnesus  while  Diaeus  was  io 
office,  and  the  chief  commissioner,  M.  Aurelius 
Orestes,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Achaean  ma- 
gistrates to  Corinth,  and  plainly  informed  them 
that  the  senate  did  not  think  it  right  that  either 
Sparta  or  Corinth  itself  should  any  longer  be 
comprehended  in  the  Achaean  League,  but  de- 
sired that  Argos  and  Heraclea  in  Trachis,  and 
the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  should  be  restored 
to  independence,  beins  of  diflferent  origin  and 
late  accessions  to  the  League.  In  other  words, 
the  League  was  to  be  reduced  to  its  primitive 
state,  when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
The  Achaean  magistrates  were  so  indignant  at 
this  demand,  that  they  did  not  even  wait  until 
Orestes  had  ended  his  speech,  but  rushed  out 
into  the  streets,  and  hastily  summoned  an  as- 
sembly, to  which  they  communicated  the  pro- 
posal which  they  had  just  heard.  It  roused  a 
furious  burst  of  popular  resentment,  which, 
however,  was  directed  against  the  Spartans  so- 
journing in  Corinth.  As  many  of  them  as  could 
be  found  were  arrested,  and  some  of  them  were 
dragged  away  from  the  house  of  Orestes  him- 
self. It  was  in  vain  that  he  expostulated  with 
the  multitude,  and  warned  them  that  they  were 
offering  wrong  and  insult  to  Romans.  All  who 
had  been  seized,  and  who  proved  to  be  Spar- 
tans, were,  a  few  days  after,  thrown  into  prison. 
Orestes  himself  and  his  colleagues  narrowly 
escaped  violence. t  On  their  return  to  Rome 
they  complained,  with  much  exaggeration,  of 
the  treatment  they  had  received,  which  thej 
maliciously  represented  as  the  effect  of  delib> 
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erate  contrivance.  The  senate  appointed  a 
fireeh  embassy,  with  Julius  Sextus  at  its  head, 
but  instructed  him  to  use  the  mildest  language 
of  friendly  admonition,  and  only  to  require  satis- 
faction from  the  authors  of  the  outrages.  Po- 
lybius  would  consider  this  as  a  proof  that  the 
object  of  the  instructions  given  to  Orestes  was, 
not  to  break  the  League,  but  merely  to  frighten 
and  humble  the  Achieans ;  though  there  were 
some,  he  observes,  who  regarded  this  forbear- 
ance as  mere  dissimulation,  adopted  because 
the  war  with  Carthage  was  still  unfinished.  He 
himself  professes  to  believe  that  the  Romans 
wished  to  spare  the  Achaeans,  and  only  sought 
to  inspire  them  with  a  wholesome  terror.*  But 
this  supposition  is  utterly  inconsistent,  both 
with  the  character  of  the  senate  and  with  the 
policy  it  had  hitherto  pursued  towards  the  Achae- 
ans, as  well  as  towards  the  other  states  of 
Greece.  The  dissolution  of  the  League  was 
the  object  to  which  its  measures  had  been 
long  tending,  and  it  might  easily  foresee  that 
the  sudden  change  in  its  tone  would  be  so  mis- 
interpreted as  to  give  occasion  to  some  fresh 
indiscretion,  which  might  afford  a  fair  pretext 
for  greater  severity. 

After  the  departure  of  Orestes,  the  Achaeans 
had  sent  Thearidas  at  the  head  of  an  embassy 
to  offer  an  apology  for  the  scene  which  had  ta- 
ken place  at  Corinth.  Their  envoys  met  Sex- 
tus  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and,  at  his  desire,  re- 
turned with  him  to  Peloponnesus.  Diaeus  had 
now  been  succeeded  in  office  by  Critolaus,  an 
equally  violent  and  imprudent  enemy  of  Rome, 
and  no  less  bent  on  widening  the  breach,  in 
which  he  probably  believed  all  his  hopes  of  au- 
thority and  influence,  and  even  his  personal 
safety,  to  depend.  The  pacific  language  of  the 
Romans  in  the  assembly  at  iEgium  was  treated 
by  him  and  his  partisans  as  a  symptom  of  fear. 
The  senate,  they  supposed,  or  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  multitude,  felt  itself  embarrassed 
by  the  Celtiberian  and  Carthaginian  wars,  and 
therefore  'wished  to  avoid  a  struggle  with  the 
Achaeans.  It  must  also  have  been  imagined 
that  the  state  of  Macedonia  was  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently tranquil  to  permit  Metellus  to  employ 
his  troops  elsewhere,  and,  in  fact,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Andriscus,  a  fresh  pretender,  named 
Alexander,  started  up,  calling  himself  a  son  of 
Perseus,  and  established  himself  for  a  time  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nestus,  but  was  forced  to  fly 
before  Metellu^  into  Dardania.  A  courteous  an- 
swer, however,  was  given  to  Sextus.  Theari- 
das was  directed  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to 
Rome ;  but  the  Roman  envoys  were  invited  to 
a  conference  at  Tegea  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing the  dispute  with  Sparta.  Sextus  and 
his  colleagues  accordingly  repaired  to  Tegea, 
where  they  were  met  by  Spartan  ministers ; 
but  after  they  had  been  kept  long  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  the  Achsans,  Critolaus  came  al- 
most adone,  and  after  an  interview  with  the 
Spartans,  informed  Sextus  that  he  had  no  au- 
thority to  decide  on  such  questions,  but  that  he 
would  rel^r  them  to  the  next  regular  assembly, 
which  was  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Sextus  saw  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  to  de- 
ceive and  affront  him,  and  immediately  set  out 
on  his  return  to  Italy.  His  report  seems  to 
have  induced  the  senate  to  decree  war  with 

*  Uliiaapn. 


the  Achaean  League.  Critolaus,  in  the  mean 
while,  was  exerting  his  utmost  efforts  to  hasten 
the  rupture.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  he 
made  a  circuit  through  the  principal  towns,  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  people  against  the 
Romans  and  the  Spartans,  by,  perhaps,  partial 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  conference  at 
Tegea ;  and  he  won  the  most  numerous  class 
of  the  conmiunity  to  his  side  by  an  order  which 
must  have  been  a  great  strain  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  his  office,  that  the  magistrates  should 
suspend  all  legal  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  debts  until  the  war  should  be  brought  to  a 
close.* 

Metellus  had  hoped  to  follow  up  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  with  the  pacification  of  Greece, 
and  the  intelligence  which  he  received  of  the 
course  which  affairs  were  taking  in  Peloponne- 
sus induced  him  to  send  four  of  his  officers  to 
attend  the  Achaean  assembly  at  Corinth,  and, 
if  possible,  allay  the  ferment  which  had  been 
excited  by  Critolaus.  They  were  instructed,  it 
appears,  to  repeat  the  gentle  warnings  and  ad- 
vice of  Sextus.  But  the  popular  feeling  had 
now  been  so  strongly  roused  against  Rome, 
that  their  smooth  phrases  only  served  to  feed 
the  flame,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retire  amid 
the  jeers  and  hootings  of  the  multitude,  and 
were  even  bespattered  with  mud  as  they  passed 
through  the  streets,  f  Polybius,  indeed,  inti- 
mates that  Critolaus  was  chiefly  supported  by 
the  lowest  of  the  populace,  and  by  the  soldiery.l 
This  was,  no  doubt,  so  far  true,  that  those  who 
had  roost  to  lose  were  least  willing  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Rome,  and 
most  clearly  perceived  the  danger.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  hatred  towards 
Rome  was  confined  to  any  class  ;  and  Polybius 
himself  observes  that  all  the  cities  of  the  League 
were  infatuated,  but  Corinth  most  generally  and 
deeply.^  Critolaus  took  this  occasion  to  deliver 
an  inflammatory  harangue,  in  which  be  inveigh- 
ed against  the  Romans,  threw  out  hints  that  he 
had  received  promises  of  assistance  from  for- 
eign powers,  and  told  the  people  that,  if  they 
were  men,  they  would  be  in  no  want  of  allies, 
nor,  if  weaklings,  of  masters.  II  He  set  the 
counci],ir  which  attempted  to  restrain  him,  at 
defiance,  and  declared  ii^t  he  feared  neither 
Sparta  nor  Rome,  but  only  the  traitors  who 
were  in  correspondence  with  the  enemy  and 
divi]dged  the  secrets  of  the  state.  By  such  arts 
he  carried  a  decree  of  war,  nominally,  as  Po- 
lybius observes,  with  Sparta,  but  really  against 
Rome.  It  was  in  itself  equivalent  to  an  asser- 
tion of  the  absolute  independence  of  the  League ; 
and  by  another  decree  the  general  was  invested 
with  unlimited  authority ;  and  it  was  thus  left 
to  the  discretion  of  Critolaus  to  conduct  opera- 
tions in  the  way  which  he  might  think  best  cal- 
culated to  provoke  hostilities  with  the  Romans. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  use  which  he 
made  of  his  enlarged  powers.  When  he  took 
the  field  in  the  spring  of  146,  it  was  to  march, 
not  against  Sparta,  but  northward  to  the  vale 
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of  the  SpercheoB,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Herar 
yClea,  which  had  renounced  ita  connexion  with 
the  Achean  League,  or  refused  to  enter  into  it. 
This  movement  seems  to  have  been  undertaken 
in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  general  revolt  in  Bceo- 
tia  and  Euboea.  The  Thebans,  apparently  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  general  fmverty,  had 
made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  had  been  condemned  by  Metellos  to 
pay  three  fines,  one  to  the  Phocians,  another  to 
the  Eubceans,  the  third  to  the  Locrians  of  Am- 
phissa.*  In  their  misery  and  despair,  they  had 
promised  to  join  Critolaus  with  all  their  forces, 
and  the  Boeotarch  Pjrtheas,  who  seems  to  have 
had  some  private  grounds  of  alarm,  had  insti- 
gated the  Achcans  to  the  war.  Whether  Chal- 
cis  was  urged  by  any  stronger  motive  than  the 
remembrance  of  the  oppression  it  had  suffered 
from  the  Romans,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it 
sent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  the  Achaean  army. 
It  was  now  known  that  the  command  of  the  for- 
ces destined  for  the  war  with  the  Achaeans  had 
been  assigned  to  the  consul  L.  Mummius,  who 
was  expected  shortly  to  arrive  in  Greece.  As 
Metellus  was,  on  this  account,  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  bring  the  Achaeans  to  terms,  so  he 
might  reasonably  expect  that,  when  such  a 
storm  was  gathering  over  their  heads,  they 
would  be  more  willing  to  listen  to  his  over- 
tures. He  again  sent  to  assure  them  that  they 
need  not  despair  of  pardon,  if  they  would  even 
now  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the  Romans 
which  had  been  conveyed  to  them  by  Orestes, 
and  abandon  their  connexion  with  Sparta,  and 
the  other  cities  which  it  had  been  proposed  to 
separate  from  the  League.!  Critolaus,  howev- 
er, had  gone  too  far  to  recede  with  safety,  and 
remaineid  inflexible.  According  to  Pausanias, 
Metellus  had  begun  his  march  from  Macedonia 
at  the  same  time  that  his  envoys  set  out  on 
their  mission,  and  he  was,  therefore,  probably 
already  in  Thessaly  when  he  met  them  on 
their  return.  He  is  said  to  have  advanced  with 
such  speed,  that  he  had  already  crossed  the 
Spercheus  before  the  Achaeans  were  apprized 
of  his  approach.  Their  leader  was  then  seized 
with  consternation  equal  to  his  previous  temer- 
ity, and  not  only  raised  the  siege  of  Heraclea, 
but  did  not  even  venture  to  make  a  stand  at 
Thermopylae.  Yet  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
overtaken  a  little  south  of  the  pass,  near  Scar- 
phea:  his  forces  were  there  entirely  broken, 
and  he  himself  disappeared,  and  was  never 
heard  of  more.t  The  victors,  advancing  to 
Chaeronea,  fell  in  with  1000  Arcadians,  who 
were  returning  to  Peloponnesus,  having  march- 
ed as  far  as  Elatea  to  join  Critolaus,  when  they 
heard  of  his  defeat,  and  cut  them  all  to  pieces.^ 


*  Pant.,  vii.,  14,  7. 

t  This  appean  to  be  tha  meaoing  of  PaQsaniai  (vii.,  IS, 
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The  ooontry  through  which  Metellus  parsned 
his  march  towards  the  Isthmus  was  a  scene 
of  desolation,  misery,  and  dismay,  for  which 
Polybius  can  hardly  find  expressions  sufficients 
ly  strong,  though  he  sets  before  us  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  quitting  their  homes  to  wan- 
der in  the  mountains ;  numbers  taking  refuge 
from  their  fears  and  sufferings  in  suicide ;  oth- 
ers attempting  to  provide  for  their  own  safety 
by  voluntary  information  against  their  neigh- 
bours, or  to  propitiate  the  conqueror  by  the 
most  abject  humiliation.    Thebes  was  found 
entirely  deserted ;  and,  thoogh  Metellus  would 
not  let  the  fugitives  be  pursued,  many  must 
have  perished,  from  hunger  and  hardships,  in 
the  trackless  wilds  to  iKliich  they  fled.    F^he- 
as  escaped,  with  his  family,  to  Peloponnesoa.* 
In  the  mean  while,  Diaens  had  taJcen  the 
place  of  Critolaus,  by  virtue  of  the  law  which 
provided  that,  on  the  death  of  the  general,  his 
predecessor  should  resume  the  oonunand  until 
an  assembly  was  held  for  a  new  election.   Diao- 
us  was,  no  doubt,  aware  that  resistance  was  ut- 
terly unavailing ;  but  as  the  mildest  fate  he 
had  to  expect,  if  he  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  was  perpetual  exile,  he  was  resolved 
to  hold  out  to  the  last.    He  immediately  sent 
Alcamenes,  one  of  his  partisans,  with  4000  men 
to  occupy  Megara,  and  himself  proceeded  to 
Argos  to  superintend  the  levy  of  fresh  troops. 
He  ordered  all  freemen  of  military  age  to  ap- 
pear in  arms  at  Corinth,  and  12,000  household 
slaves  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  equipped  for  the 
field  at  the  expense  of  their  masters ;  and  rais-' 
ed  large  sums,  under  the  name  of  voluntary 
contributions, /from  the  opulent,  compeUing  the 
women  to  part  with  the  ornaments  of  their  per- 
sons.! As  those  who  were  called  upon  to  make 
these  sacrifices  knew  that  they  must  be  fruit- 
less, and  had  not  the  same  motives  for  despair 
as  Diaeus,  they  obeyed  his  orders  with  reluc- 
tance, especiaUy  as  he  showed  great  partiality 
in  the  assessment  of  the  emancipated  slaves, 
and  frequently  eluded  them,  for  the   whole 
amount  of  the  new  levies,  includiag  the  freed- 
men,  appears  never  to  have  exceeded  14,000 
foot  and  600  horse.    Eiis  and  Messenia,  which 
had  never   been  well  affected  towards   the 
League,  now  openly  kept  aloof.    Even   the 
township  of  Tenea,  in  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
is  said  to  have  revolted  from  the  Corinthians, 
and  to  have  joined  the  Romans,  who  afterward 
rewarded  it  for  its  desertion. t    Before  Discus 
came  to  Corinth,  a  council  was  held  there  by 
the  vice-general,  Sosicrates,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  negotiation  with  Metellus; 
and  Andronidas,  Arcbippus,  and  Lagius  were 
sent  to  his  headquarters.  He  was  eager  to  termi- 
nate the  war  on  any  terms  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  Rome,  and  not  only  dismissed  them 
with  fair  promises,  but  sent  Philo,  a  Tbessalian, 
with  similar  proposals  to  Corinth.   In  the  mean 
while  he  advanced  towards  the  Isthmus.     Al- 
camenes, on  his  approach,  made  a  hasty  retreat 
from  Megara,  and  the  city  opened  its  gates  to 

theee  Arcadians  were  commanded  by  Divua.  But  it  is 
hardly  passible  to  reooncite  this  with  Pol.,  zL,  S, 
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the  llomans.  But  the  arriyal  of  Disus  at  Co- 
rinth extinguished  aU  hopes  of  accommodation. 
He  was  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  assembly, 
and  so  prejudiced  the  people  against  the  envoys, 
by  charges  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  that,  on  their  return,  they  were  ar- 
rested, and  dragged  to  prison  with  the  greatest 
indignities.  Philo  was  admitted  to  an  audience, 
and  Stratins,  now  an  old  man,  earnestly  im- 
plored Dieus  to  accept  his  proposals.  But  as 
he  could  not  believe  that  he  and  his  party  could 
be  included  in  the  benefit  of  any  treaty,  he  con- 
tinued inexorable,  and  urged  the  people  to  vio- 
lent measures  against  his  adversaries.  He 
caused  Sosicrates  to  be  condemned  to  death 
for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  negotiation 
with  Metellus,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  a 
confession  of  guilt  from  him  by  torture,  under 
which  he  expired,  asserting  his  innocence  to 
the  last.  The  envoys  woiUd  have  suffered  a 
like  fate,  but  the  cruel  treatment  of  Sosicrates 
produced  a  reaction  in  their  favour,  and  two  of 
them  propitiated  Diftus  with  bribes ;  for,  gloomy 
as  his  prospects  were,  he  was  not  the  less  in- 
tent on  every  opportunity  of  sordid  gain. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Mummius 
arrived  at  the  Isthmus,  accompanied  by  Ores- 
tes, who  seems  to  have  come  to  see  vengeance 
exacted  for  the  affronts  he  had  endured.  Mum- 
mius immediately  sent  Metellus  back  to  Mace- 
donia with  his  army.  His  own  forces,  when 
they  were  all  assembled,  amounted  to  23,000 
foot  and  3600  horse,  besides  Cretan  bowmen 
and  a  body  of  auxiliaries  sent  by  Attains,  under 
the  command  of  his  general,  Philopcemen.  The 
Romans  felt  so  secure  in  the  consciousness  of 
their  superiority,  that  they  let  their  advanced 
posts  be  surprised  by  the  enemy,  who  carried 
away  600  shields ;  the  last  trophies  of  independ- 
ent Greece.  Disus  was  so  elated  by  this  tri- 
fling victory,  that  he  immediately  led  his  troops 
out  to  battle.  Mummius  readily  accepted  the 
challenge.*  The  Achaean  cavalry,  all  belong- 
ing to  that  class  which  was  adverse  to  the  meas- 
ures of  Diaeus,  did  not  even  wait  for  the  charge 
of  the  Romans,  but  fled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle.  The  infantry,  though  discouraged  by 
this  desertion,  kept  their  ground  bravely,  until 
they  were  attacked  in  their  flanks,  which  should 
have  been  protected  by  the  cavalry.  The 
slaughter  was  probably  not  very  great,  as  the 
field  of  battle  was  not  far  from  Corinth ;  and 
perhaps  the  city  might,  as  Pausanias  thought, 
have  been  allowed  to  capitulate  if  it  had  stood 
a  siege.  But  it  may  have  been  better  for  Greece 
that  her  agony  came  soon  to  an  end ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  the  saying  in  every  one*8 
mouth  was,  "  If  we  had  not  been  ruined  be- 
times, we  should  not  have  been  saved."!  Diaa- 
us,  whether  he  had  lost  all  presence  of  mind, 
or  felt  that  he  could  not  retain  his  anthority  du- 
ring a  siege,  did  not  attempt  to  take  shelter  in 
Corinth,  but  brought  the  first  tidings  of  the  dis- 
aster to  Megalopolis,  and  having  killed  his  wife 

*  Aur.  Victor  furnishes  »  name  for  the  beitle :  Corinthioe 
amtd  Leacopetnm  Titit.  The  place  is,  I  belisTe,  aowhera 
else  mentioned.  The  analofgr  of  the  Italian  C^ie  Leooop- 
etra  rsndeis  it  prabsUe  tfiat  it  was  the  name  of  a  headland. 
Justin's  aeoount  of  the  presumption  of  the  Aehesae,  as  ear- 
ned to  soeh  a  height  that  thej  broarht  vehides  with  them 
to  caxT7  away  the  spoil,  and  plaesd  their  wi?es  and  chiV 
dren  on  the  tops  of  Um  ad|acent  hills  to  witness  their  ex- 
pected victonr,  seema  scaioely  to  deserre  so  m«eh  eredit  as 
Schom(p.401)isiiidiaedtogif«it^  tacl.,fi,li. 


with  his  own  hand,  swallowed  a  draught  of  poi- 
son.* The  fugitives  who  escaped  from  the  bat- 
tle quitted  Corinth  the  same  night,  together  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Mummius 
had  not  expected  so  easy  a  conquest,  and,  though 
informed  that  the  gates  were  open,  suspecting 
some  stratagem,  suffered  an  entire  day  to  pass 
before  he  marched  into  the  city.  Though  no 
resistance  was  ofiTered,  all  the  men  found  within 
the  walls  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  women 
and  children  were  reserved  for  sale ;  and  when 
aU  its  treasures  had  been  carried  away,  on  a  sig- 
nal given  by  blast  of  the  trumpet  the  city  was 
consigned  to  the  flames.  So,  it  is  said,  the  sen- 
ate had  expressly  decreed.!  But  vengeance  for 
the  insults  offered  to  the  Roman  envoys  was 
probably  more  the  pretext  than  the  motive  for 
this  cruelty .  t  It  was,  at  least,  no  l^s  a  crime,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  that  Corinth  was 
the  richest '«ity  of  Greece.  Scarcely  any  other 
was  adorned  with  so  many  precious  works  of 
art.  Mummius  himself  had  as  little  eye  for 
them  as  any  of  his  men,  who  made  dice-boards 
of  the  finest  master-pieces  of  painting  ;^  but  he 
knew  that  such  things  were  highly  valued  by 
others,  and  he  therefore  preserved  those  which 
were  accounted  the  choicest  to  embellish  his 
triumph ;  stipulating  with  the  contractors  who 
undertook  to  transport  them  to  Italy,  that  they 
should' replace  all  that  might  be  lost  on  the  pas- 
sage with  new  pieces  of  equal  worth.  II  Those 
of  inferior  note  he  sent  as  a  present  to  Attains. 
It  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  by  this  indiffer- 
ence that  he  earned  the  praise  of  disinterested- 
ness which  is  bestowed  on  him,  not  only  by  the 
Roman  writers,  but  by  Polybius,ir  and  it  seems 
still  more  questionable  how  far  he  was  entitled 
to  the  character  of  lenity,  which  is  attributed  to 
htm  by  the  same  historian,  whose  narrative  of 
these  events  in  the  extant  fragments  sometimes 
sounds  rather  official  than  historical.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  ten  commissioners,  who  were 
sent  in  the  autumn  to  regulate  the  state  of 
Greece,  he  made  a  circnit  in  Peloponnesus  to 
inflict  punishment  on  the  cities  and  persons  that 
had  taken  an  active  share  in  the  war.  The 
walls  of  all  such  towns  were  dismantled^  and 
their  whole  population  disarmed.**  The  ad- 
herents  of  Diaeus  were  sentenced  to  death  or 

*  Aor.  Victor  adds  that  he  set  fire  to  his  hooas :  whkh 
seems  not  to  harmoniae  so  well  with  the  manner  olf  his  own 
death. 

t  Horns,  ii.,  10 :  Tnb4  pracinente  dsieta  est.  Ono.,T., 
3.:  Moralit  |apis  in  jpulverem  xedactos. 

t  Lir.,  Epit.,  L.  hi. :  Omni  Acbaia  in  deditionem  aoaepta 
Corinthon  ex  senatnaoonsolto  dimit,  qoia  ibi  legati  Romani 
Tiolati  eraat.  Cic,  Pro  Leir*  Man.,  5 :  Legati  qood  eraat 
appellati  superbhis.  Compare  Cic,  De  Off.,  i.,  11 ;  iii., 
11.    Pint.,  LoeulU  10. 

^  The  Dionysus  of  Aristides,  which  Polybins  himself 
saw  treated  in  this  manner  (^».  Strab.,  Ttii.,  p.  964),  waa 
afterward  pat  np  to  sale,  and  was  pnrohased  by  Attains  at 
so  high  a  price,  that  Mummius,  now  discovering  its  valae, 
woola  not  part  with  it,  and,  notwithstanding  the  king'a 
complaints,  earned  it  to  Rome,  and  dedicated  it  in  a  temple 
of  Ceres,  with  which  it  was  aiterwaid  burned. 

I  V.  Pkteic,  i.,  13.  He  was  noviw  Aosw.  Dio  Chxya., 
Corinth,  (ii.,  p.  1S3,  Reisk),  gives  other  instanoes  of  hia 
i^pcnace.  xet,  according  to  Valer.  Max.  (vi.,  4,  %)  eiier> 
T|S  vita. 

^  zl.,  II.  liVn  Epit.,  liii..  abstinentimmnm  vimm  egit. 
Compare  StrsJbo,  riii.,  p.  881.  Plin.,  N.  H.,  xjtziv.,  17: 
Mnmmiue  devicta  Aohaia  replevit  vrbem :  ipee  eaoessit  non 
reUctfinu  fflis  dotem.  Aur.  Victor:  Qaibas  cam  totam 
rs^BBset  ftaham,  in  domom  aoam  nihil  eootolit.  Cic,  06 
Offlf  ii.,  SS :  Italiam  omaiv  qnam  domam  soam  malnit. 

**  Pans.,  -fii.,  16, 9.  This  most  limit  the  statement  (ILiy 
1, 4)  whieh  lapreaanti  aU  the  waDad  cities  in  Greeoa  to 
have  snfiered  the  same  treatment. 
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exile,  and  their  property  confiscated ;  and  the 
Acheans — ^that  is,  the  cities  which  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  war — ^were  condemned  to  pay  200 
talents  to  Sparta.  The  greater  part  of  the  Co- 
rinthian territory  was  annexed  to  Sicyon,  which 
nndertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
festival.*  Mummius  afterward  marched  north- 
ward to  deal  like  retribution^  among  the  insur- 
gents of  B<BOtia  and  Euboea.  He  razed  Thebes 
and  Chalcis— or,  at  least,  their  walls — to  the 
ground;  condemned  the  Bceotians  and  Euboe- 
ans— -or,  more  probably,  those  cities  alone— to 
pay  100  talents  to  Heraclea,  which  they  had 
helped  to  besiege ;  and  at  Chalcis  he  shed  so 
much  blood  of  the  principal  citizens,  that  Po- 
lybius  himself  can  only  reconcile  his  conduct 
with  the  supposed  mildness  of  his  character  by 
the  suggestion  that  he  was  urged  by  his  coun- 
cil to  unwonted  seyerity.t  ^ 

It  remained  for  the  ten  commi^ioners,  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  of  the  senate,  to  fix 
the  future  condition  of  the  conquered  nation. 
All  Greece,  as  far  as  Macedonia  and  Epirus, 
was  constituted  a  Roman  proTince ;  and  Achaia 
enjoyed  the  melancholy  distinction  of  giving  its 
name  to  the  whole,  t  But  the  senate's  jealousy 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  formal  establishment 
of  its  sovereignty ;  it  had  also  decreed  a  series 
of  regulations  tending,  as  much  as  possible,  to  re- 
strict every  kind  of  union  and  intercourse  among 
the  Greeks,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest 
stage  of  weakness  and  degradation.  All  feder- 
al assemblies,  all  democratical  polities,  were 
abolished,  and  the  government  of  each  city  com- 
mitted to  a  magistracy,  for  which  a  certain 
amount  of  property  was  required  as  a  qualifica- 
tion. No  one  might  acquire  land  in  any  part  of 
the  province  but  that  in  which  his  franchise  lay. 
The  details  of  this  outline,  and  all  temporary 
measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  country,  were 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Mummius  and  the  Ten ; 
and  Polybius,  who  appears  to  have  arrived  in 
Greece  soon  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,^  was  now 
able,  in  some  degree,  to  alleviate  the  calamity 
which  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  avert ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  equally  in  his 
power  to  render  such  services  to  liis  country- 
men if  he  had  been  previously  less  alienated,  at 

*  Stnbo,  Tiii.,  p.  S81.    Paut.,  ii.,  3,  S. 

t  xl.,  11,  4,  A.  Zonaru,  iz.,  81.  Td  SX\o  'EXXiTviJt&v 
MOfaxpftlM  ith  Kti  90axa<(  f"^  xPniiintv  UXoyais  iieeufC^, 
Diodor.,  Mai,  p.  15 :  I'^ay^t  km  xtkutanods  xal  ipvayai 
Ka2  mvirifuU  ittO'  fi^pew;  iv6poroitoiioi>s.  Tha  anaodoio 
in  Plutarch  (Sympot.,  iz.,  1,  S),  avan  if  conaiderad  aa  an* 
thantic,  woald  oaiy  prora  a  dagraa  of  lensibiUty  not  qd- 
aommon  in  men  capable  of  the  graatett  crualty.  Compare 
what  Plutarch  relates  of  AlazaiuJer  of  PherK,  Pelop.,  29. 

t  Stnbo,  zrii.,  near  the  and.  'ESidiaiw  *A%atav  fthcP'' 
ScrraXia^^Kai  AhtaXQv  zol  ^kKafvdvutv^  ku\  rivutv  *Hntpuf 
ukSv  iBvWt  Baa  r^  MuKtSeviq  rpooitpivn.  But  as  fuxpi 
ia  here  inclttsiva,  a  negative  seems  to  be  required  before 
MaffcJaWf «  and  perhaps  r^  shoald  be  u^. 

^  Orosius  (t.,  3)  obaenras  that  Polybius  was  in  Afnca 
whan  Diwus  was  defeated ;  and  Lucas  (p.  45,  n.)  adopts 
this  statement.  Harercamp,  the  editor  of  Omaius,  consid- 
ers it  as  an  error,  and  infera  from  the  fmg'ment  of  Polyb.  in 
Stnbo  (Tiii.,  p.  88),  that  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  da- 
stractioo  of  CorinUi :  and  so  Knose  (vita  Vett.  Histmioor. 
Romanoram,  p.  106),  and  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.,  11 1).  It  cer- 
tainly seems  as  if  scenes  such  aa  Polybius  described  from 
his  own  obaerration  could  not  have  taken  place  long  after 
the  fall  of  the  city.  On  tha  other  hand,  it  ia  not  likely  that 
Polybius  would  have  hurried  to  Greece  until  he  learned 
that  tha  strng^  was  over.  Mai  (Polyb.,  Eze.  Vat.,  p. 
408)  saya :  "  Corintho  dalanda  intarfuit,  taste  Platareho, 
Vit.  PhUop.,  fin.**  But  Plutarch  saya  nothing  that  inti* 
■alas  any  opinion  on  tha  point.  Schom  likewise  (p.  406) 
seaaaa  to  think  that  ha  did  not  arrive  balbra  tha  fiJl  of  Oa- 
rintti 


least  in  appearance,  from  the  national  cause. 
As  the  intimate  friend  of  the  conqueror  of  Car- 
thage, he  was  treated  with  the  highest  respect 
and  confidence ;  and  he  employed  his  influence 
so  as  to  win  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  refused  to  accept  any  portion 
of  the  property  of  Diseus ;  and  ihduoed  his 
friends,  for  the  most  part,  to  abstain  from  par- 
chasing  that  which  had  been  confiscated  in  oth- 
er cases ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
rather  to  his  intercession  than  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Romans  that  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
condemned  were  indebted  for  the  permission 
they  received  to  retain  the  property  of  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers.  A  Roman,  whom  he  either 
did  not  deiffn,  or  did  not  think  it  prudent,  to 
name,  urgeo  the  commissioners  to  extend  the 
inquisition  which  they  were  carrying  on  against 
the  Acbeans,  who  had  shown  themselves  ene- 
mies of  Rome,  even  to  those  who  bad  been  long 
dead ;  and,  on  this  ground,  both  to  remove  the 
statues  of  Philopoemen,  and  to  abolish  the  com- 
memorative rites  with  which  he  was  stiH  hon- 
oured. Polybius  was  obliged  to  treat  the  charge 
— which  really  did  more  honour  to  the  memory 
of  his  countryman  than  any  statue— as  a  calum- 
ny ;  but  he  was  able  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissioners,  that  Philopcemen's  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  the  Romans  had  ner- 
er  exceeded  the  limits  of  mild  and  respectful 
remonstrance.  Not  only  were  his  remaining 
statues  permitted  to  stand,  but  those  which  had 
been  ahready  carried  away  to  Acamania  for  em- 
barcation,  one  of  the  mythical  Acheus,  of  Ara- 
tus,  and  of  Philopoemen — ^perhaps  the  most  val- 
ued as  works  of  art — were  restored  to  Pelopon- 
nesus.* Mummius  himself,  virhen  sated  with 
bloodshed  and  rapine,  showed  a  disposition  to 
conciliate  the  vanquished.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, though  he  had  removed  the  statue  of  the 
Isthmian  Poseidon,  to  dedicate  it — ^in  gross  vio- 
lation of  religious  propriety — ^in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Rome,t  he  repaired  the  damage  which 
had  been  done  to  the  public  buildings  on  the  Isth- 
mus, adorned  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Del- 
phi, and  made  a  circuit  round  the  principal  Greek 
cities  to  receive  tokens  of  their  gratitude.^ 

Polybius  rendered  other  services  to  his  coun- 
try which  were  clearly  more  solid  and  impor- 
tant, though  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed 
as  to  their  precise  nature  fully  to  appreciate 
them.  We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  he 
framed  political  institutions  and  laws  for  the 
cities  of  the  Achaean  Confederacy,^  and  he 
himself  relates  that  he  was  directed  by  the 
commissioners,  when  they  were  on  the  point 
of  departing  homeward,  in  the  spring  after  the 
fall  of  Connth,  to  make  a  circuit  round  the 
cities,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  doubtful 
points,  until  the  people  should  have  become 
familiar  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.il 

*  Polyb.,  zl.,  6.  Pint.,  Philop.,  alt.  But  it  is  not  clear 
how  these  aooounu  are  to  be  combined  with  Hw  fngxnent 
of  P<rfybius,  Mai,  p.  450^:  Aid  Hhf  iMsvird^x^vray  ro8  vXif- 
Oovi  wp6t  ^lAeao/^evs  eSvotavt  ea  icmukov  rds  tbc^vmsaini 
h  w6aui  Tiohf  aiwdf. 

t  Dio  Chrya.,  t.  u.,  p.  ISS,  Raisk :  'AW9ifM  r^M'^ 
ri)f  JbtadUti '  t6v  aStXfdp  &t  iv^Biiita. 

t  Polyb*,  zl.,  II.    Faus.,  r.,  10,  6 ;  S4, 4,  and  8. 

^  Tiii.,  W,  •.  *KXk^v  iirdevj  vtfAnc  h  rd  *Ax«<«dip  av 
vtriXowi  mpi  'Pwpaiwtr  tSpowro  ailnu  niXMiSv  a^at  «•• 
Aircfar  re  KoraoT^aeBat  m  v6^amt  ^uimi* 

I  xL,  10 :  Mfyjpi  ti  avnfisiav  hg'^n  ff  mXirc/f  col  7»i( 
yi^iieiC'  These  laws,  thefefora,  wan  saw,  and  wan  pNb* 
aUy  thoM  of  which  rausaaias  speaks. 
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It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  he  drew  op  the 
laws  and  forms  of  municipal  government,  of 
which  Pausanias  speaks,  in  the  course  of  the 
preceding  winter.  We  do  not  know  what  cit- 
ies shared  the  benefit  of  his  legislation,  for 
which  the  Macedonian  code  of  ^milius  Paul- 
tos  might,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  model.  The 
politicsd  institutions  were,  of  course,  according 
to  the  senate's  decree,  strictly  oligarchical; 
and,  in  this  respect,  no  ^alteration  seems  ever 
to  have  been  granted  lay  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. But,  in  some  other  points,  the  rigour 
of  its  original  regulations  was,  a  few  years  af- 
terward, greatly  relaxed.  The  fines  imposed 
on  the  Acheans,  and  on  the  Boeotians  and  Eu- 
boeans,  were  remitted ;  the  restraints  on  inter- 
course and  commerce  were  withdrawn ;  and 
the  federal  unions,  which  had  been  abolished, 
were  revived.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  this  indulgence  was  obtained  through  the 
intercession  of  Polybius,  and  the  influence  of 
his  friend  .£milianus.t  An  inscription  on  the 
base  of  a  statue  erected  to  Polybius  by  his 
grateful  countrymen  at  Megalopolis,  recorded 
his  extensive  travels,  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  the  Remaps  in  their  wars,  and  the 
success  of  his  mediation,  by  which  he  had  ap- 
peased their  resentment  against  the  Greeks. 
An  inscription  on  another  |Mtue  declared  that 
Greece  would  not  have  fallen  if  she  had  always 
followed  the  advice  of  Polybius,  and  that,  after 
her  fall,  she  had  found  succour  through  him 
alone,  t  The  Romans,  in  their  official  language, 
seem  to  have  described  this  renewal  of  the  old 
forms  as  a  restoration  of  liberty  to  Greece.^ 

*  Paoi.,  Tii.,  lOf  10:  Xwiipia  mrii  20v«f  iwoiiidaffiw 
ixdoTOti  Td  ipTCOita. 

t  Pint.,  Reip.,  Ger.  Pnw.,  18.  UoXiiStot  koI  TlaitaiTtof, 
tii  ^titit*vos  nvobf.  itp6i  airodf  pLtydXa  rdp  Tmrp(8at  itff 

t  Pan*.,  Ttii.,  30,  17.  Poljbius  hiiMelf  (Mat,  p.  4ftS) 
claims  thia  merit :  irapaiTojmivovs  r^v  rdv  Kparoirmv  if- 
Y^i  Btttp  ^fisi(  h'  ahSv  rmv  vpayitdrmp  hmt^a/icv  ikifii- 

^N.  1543.  Boeckh  and  Roat,  p.  405.  An  inscription 
foand  amoosT  the  rnina  of  Djrme  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  nre- 
sented  by  him  to  the  librarr  of  Trinity  College,  Cambrioge : 
a  letter  from  the  pnoonsm,  Q.  Fabios  Maximns^  Q.  P.,  to 
the  magistrates  and  oonneil  of  Dyme  ( Ao|iaf  wv  rois  2^ov<ri 
Kal  awiSp<Hi  Kal  if  vrfXcii),  in  which  he  alludes  to  an  at- 
tempt made  by  one  Sosus,  who  had  written  laws  contrary 
to  the  ConstitQtion  (wAirtff )  which  had  been  restored  to 
the  Achaeans  by  the  Romans,  and  had  giTen  rise  to  a  sedi- 
tion, in  which  the  pablic  archives  of  Dyme  had  been  hum- 
ed— proceeding  which  appeared  to  the  proconsul  to  tend 
to  the  subversion  of  social  order  and  of  the  liberty  which 
had  been  restored  to  the  Greeks  (riK  heoiw^iUvfn  Marii  koi- 
v6v  rols  'EXXTiatv  iXaiOtpiai).  lie  had,  therefore,  inflicted 
capital  punishment  on  Sosus  and  one  of  his  accomplices, 
and  had  sent  a  third  to  be  tried  at  Rome.  Boeckh's  com- 
montary  on  this  very  interesting  monument  is  not  so  satis- 
factory as  usual ;  and  I  agree  with  Nitzsch  (Polyb.,  p.  130), 
that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  re- 
newid  of  the  League  ;  but  not  at  all  for  the  reason  assigned 
by  Nitzsch,  because  it  is  evident,  or  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  tirobable,  that  the  vtpl  KvXXdnev  aivtipoit  from 
whom  tue  proconsul  had  received  a  report  of  the  disturban- 
ces, were  the  congress  of  the  League,  but  because  it  seems 
tmposaibls  to  explain  the  allusion  to  the  restoration  of  lib- 
erty otherwise  than  by  reference  to  the  revival  of  the  fed- 
eral unions :  ol  wtfl  KvXXdnov  e^vdfoi  may  perhaps  be 
the  comotntut.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth,  the  Achmui  ewt- 
6010V  seems  to  have  been  always  held  at  .^ium,  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Pausanias  (vii.,  S4,  4).  This  inscription 
saems  likewise  to  prove,  that  if  there  is  no  error  in  Plu- 
tarch's statement  (Cim.,  S),  that  in  tiio  time  of  Lncollns 
the  Romans  had  not  yet  begun  to  send  prators  into  Greece 
(•ifiiw  c/f  ri^v  *EX>ifoa  *?uiiatm  {nfanryo^  Stninitoyro)^ 
at  least  we  must  reject  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by 
Ziokeisen  (Gesch.  Griedunlaads,  p.  548),  that  Achaia  was 
then  free  firam  Roman  pralors.  Nitach,  on  the  other  hand 
(B.  87),  refers  the  desoriptton  in  Pdyb.,  ii.,  37,  to  the  pvo> 
^    '  *adBUii8tratkaofAdiaia,whioh,haMyB,**MttidUd 


(n.87), 
wmUI 


Bat  eren  if  the  monument,  in  which  this  sound- 
ing phrase  appears  to  be  applied  to  it,  did  not 
itself  illustrate  the  vigilance  with  which  the 
•exercise  of  political  freedom  was  checked  by 
the  provincial  government,  we  might  be  sure 
that  these  revived  confederations  answered  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  affording  an  occa- 
sion for  some  periodical  festivals,  and  some 
empty  titles,  soothing*  perhaps,  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  but  without  the  slightest  effect 
on  their  welfare.  The  end  of  the  Achsan 
war  was  the  last  stage  of  ihe  lingering  process 
by  which  Rome  enclosed  her  victim  in  the 
coils  of  her  insidious  diplomacy,  covered  it 
with  the  slime  of  her  sycophants  and  hirelings, 
crushed  it  when  it  began  to  struggle,  and  then 
calmly  preyed  upon  its  vitals. 


We  have  brought  the  political  history  of  an- 
cient Greece  down  to  a  point  which  may  be 
fitly  regarded  as  its  close ;  since,  in  the  chan- 
ges which  afterward  befell  the  country,  the 
people  remained  nearly  passive.  The  events 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  in  which  the  Achaeans 
and  Lacedaemonians,  and  all  Boeotia  except 
Thespiae,  are  said  to  have  declared  themselves 
against  Rome,  and  the  royal  army  in  Greece 
received  a  re-enforcement  of  Lacedaemonian 
and  Achaean  troops,*  might  serve  to  indicate 
that  the  national  spirit  was  not  whoUy  extinct, 
or  that  the  Roman  dominion  was  felt  to  be  in- 
tolerably oppressive.  But  Athens  certainly  no 
more  deserved  Sylla*s  bloody  vengeance  for 
the  resistance  into  which  she  was  forced  by 
the  t3rranny  of  Athenio  than  for  the  credulity 
with  which  she  had  listened  to  his  lying  prom- 
ises. In  another  point  of  view,  however,  it 
will  not  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work  to 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  fortunes  of  Greece 
after  its  incorporation  with  the  Roman  empire. 

No  historical  fact  is  more  clearly  ascertained 
than  that  from  this  epoch  the  nation  was  con- 
tinually wasting  away.  Strabo,  who  visited 
Greece  but  a  little  more  than  a  centuiy  later 
(B.C.  29t),  found  desolation  everywhere  pre- 
vailing. Besides  his  special  enumeration  of 
ruined  towns  and  deserted  sites,  and  his  em- 
phatic silence  as  to  the  present,  while  he  ex- 
I^ores  the  faint  vestiges  or  doubtful  traditions 
of  the  past,  the  description  of  almost  every 
region  furnishes  occasion  for  some  gener^ 
remark  illustrating  the  melancholy  truth.  Mes- 
senia  was,  for  the  most  part,  deserted ;  and  the 
population  of  Laconia  very  scanty  in  compari- 
son with  its  ancient  condition;  for,  besides 
Sparta,  it  contained  but  thirty  small  towns,  in 
the  room  of  the  hundred  for  which  it  had  once 
been  celebrated,  t  Of  Arcadia  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  say  much,  on  account  of  its  utter  de- 
cay.^ There  was  scarcely  any  part  of  the  land 
in  tillage,  but  vast  sheep-walks,  and  abundant 
pasture  for  herds  of  cattle,  especially  horses ; 

all  the  demands  which  appeared  to  Polybius  most  essential 
for  the  interests  of  Peloponnesus."  Bitter  as  Flathe  it 
against  Polybius,  he  has  said  nothing  to  lower  his  charao* 
ter  as  a  patriot  so  much  as  this  interpretation  of  his  words. 

*  Appian,  Mithrid..  39.  f  z.,  p.  465. 

t  viii.,  p.  303:  'ErXcAci^ft^iK  rfff  itXtiartft'  8vov  yt  «s2 

JAaKiavtKii  \uiravipu,  Kptyofthif  ir^if  r^  vaXaidy  cImv- 
piav. 

^  viii., jp.  S88:  Aid  ri^v  ri)c  X^P^f  irayrcX^  cdMNriy.  At 
rs  Y^F  r&AttS  M  rHv  svycxfiv  imXIpMsr  iffavlvOtfvav  .  .  • 
n(v  re  XiS^v  ei  ympyiioarrtt  ii^XiUwanv. 
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and  so  the  solitade  of  i£tolia  and  Acarnania 
had  become  no  less  favourable  to  the  rearing 
of  horses  than  Thessaly.  Both  Acarnania  and 
^tolia,  he  repeats  elsewhere,  are  now  utterly 
worn  out  and  exhausted ;  as  are  many  of  thie 
other  nations.*  Of  the  towns  of  Doris  scarce- 
ly a  trace  was  left:  the  case  was  the  same 
with  the  iEnianes.f  Thebes  had  sunk  to  an 
insignificant  village;  and  the  other  Boeotian 
cities  in  proportion,  that  is,  as  he  elsewhere 
explains  hinuself,  they  were  reduced  to  ruins 
and  names,  all  but  Tanagra  and  Thespie, 
*  which,  conq»ared  with  the  others,  were  tolera- 
bly well  preserved.!  Thessaly  would  furnish 
a  long  list  of  celebrated  names,  but  few  of  its 
towns  retained  their  early  importance ;  I^aris- 
sa  more  than  ajiy  other.  ^ 

It  has  been  usual,  in  modem  times,  to  attrib- 
ute this  decline  of  population  to  the  loss  of  in- 
dependence; to  the  withering  influenoe  of  a 
foreign  yoke ;  in  a  word,  to  Roman  misrule. 
And  it  would  be  bold,  and  probably  an  error,  to 
assert  that  it  was  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  nature  of  the  government  to  which  Greece 
was  subject  as  a  Roman  province.  It  is  too 
weU  known  what  that  government  was :  how 
seldom  it  was  uprightly  administered,  II  how 
easily,  even  in  the  purest  hands,  it  became  the 
instrument  of  oppression.lT.  The  ordinary  bur- 
dens were  heavy.  The  fisherman  of  Gyarus, 
who  was  sent  ambassador  lo  Augustus,  to 
complain  that  a  tax  of  150  drachmas  was  laid 
up|on  his  isl^d,  which  could  hardly  pay  two 
thirds  of  that  sum,**  afforded  but  a  specimen 
of  a  common  grievance.  Greece  was  not  ex- 
empt from  those  abuses  which  provoked  the 
massacre  of  the  Romans  in  Asia  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Mithridatic  war  ;tt  and,  even  if 
we  had  no  express  information  on  the  subject, 
we  might  have  concluded  that  it  did  not  escape 
the  stUl  more  oppressive  arbitrary  exactions 
of  corrupt  magistrates  and  their  greedy  officers. 
"  Who  does  not  know,"  Cicero  asks.tt  "  that 
the  Achaeans  pay  a  large  sum  yearly  to  L. 
Piso  1"  It  was  notorious  that  he  had  received 
100  talents  from  them,  besides  plunder  and  ex- 
tortion of  other  kinds. ^^    The  picture  which 

^m-u 1 —  —  — L  -   _■■■  -    —      ■■    —  -"* ■ ■ ■ r 

*  z.,  p.  460 :  Nov}  fitv  o9v  itartirdvijTai  Kat  imfydpo/Ksv 
ic  ruv  ffVPCYdir  ir4»X(ptwy»  9  r'  'Ara^ay^a  Kal  AtrwAM,  ca- 
fthrcf)  Kol  ToMd  r&v  4AXwv  i&mv. 

t  ix.jp.  4S7 :  Qaviiaariw  d  xai  Ito^os afrrCiv  ds Tfa/udovs 
^0C.    Td  S*  aird  mirivBatri  Kat  oi  Alvtavts. 

i  ix.,  p.,  402 :  npdmvTts  Mehrtpav  isi  »irpt  d{  ^uSft 

ivaXoyovt  vXhv  TavdyPf^S  Koi  QsaxiSv  alrai  S*  hcavUs  avfi' 
fthov9t  irpdi  tKcivas  Kpiydfievau  P.  410:  Nvvi  fiivri  cvyar- 
TTiKt  (Qcffinai)  r&v  Bocwnicwv  ird^eitn'  xai  Tavayfa '  rw  6* 
iX\tiv  ipduw  Kat  iif6imra  XAtitrtu. 

^  ix.,  p.  430:  Tuv  vtfAewv  HKiyai  ow^vffi  rd  itar^w  il' 
tufta '  jidXicra  Sk  Kdfiaaa. 

I  Cic,  Manil.,  SS.  Etmm  si  qui  sunt  pndore  ao  temper' 
aatia  modentioree,  Umen  eoe  eiae  tales,  propter  maltito- 
diaem  cupidorum  hominam  aemo  arbitntur.  Difficils  est 
dictu,  Quihtea,  quaato  in  odio  simas  apad  ezteras  nationes 
propter  eomm  qnos  ad  eas  per  hos  annos  cam  imperio  misi- 
miiM,  injarias  ae  libidines. 

^  Cic,  Epist.  ad  Q.  Fntrem,  I.  i.,  p.  191,  b.^  Neqaaqoam 
satis,  ipsum  hasce  habere  virtates,  sed  esse  arcumapicien- 
dom  diligenter  at  in  hao  eustodia  prorincis  uon  te  onum 
ted  oaines  ministros  imperii  tni,  sociis,  et  eivibus,  et  rei> 
publicn  pmtare  Tideara.  P.  293,  b.,  Parvi  refert  abs  te 
ipso  jus  did  aqnabiliter  et  diUgenter,  nisi  idem  ab  iis  fiiU, 
qaibtts  tn  ejus  moneris  aliquam  partem  coacesseris. 

**  Stnbo,  z.,  p.  465.  Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.,  76.  Achaiam  ao 
Macedoniam  anera  deprecantes. 

tt  See  Pint.,  LncnU.,  90,  and  the  interesting  story  of  Da- 
mon (Cim.,  1),  where  tiie  brutal  centurion  and  the  hired 
^foophaat  maj  be  regarded  M  not  nncommon  characten. 
,     X%  De  Prov.  C<»is^  S.  ^  Pig.,  |7. 


Cicero  draws  of  the  evils  inflicted  by  him  iipOA 
Greece  is,  no  doubt,  rhetorically  overcharged, 
but  it  is  one  of  utter  impoverishment,  exhaus- 
tion, and  ruin.*  And  here  we  may  remark  that 
the  privileges  of  the  free  cities  included  in  the 
province  albrded  no  security  against  the  rapa- 
city and  oppression  of  a  Piso  or  a  Yerres.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  Strabo  observes,  were  pecu- 
liarly favoured,  and  remained  free,  paying  no- 
thing but  voluntary  offerings,  f  But  these 
were  among  the  most  burdensome  imposts  ;t 
and  so  Athens,  which  enjoyed  the  like  immu- 
nity, was  nevertheless,  according  to  Cicero's 
phrase,  torn  to  pieces  by  Piso.  To  this  it 
must  be  added,  that  the  oligarchical  institutions 
everywhere  established — and  even  Athens  was 
forced  so  to  qualify  her  democracy  that  little 
more  than  the  name  seems  to  have  been  left^ 
— ^tended  to  promote  the  aooumulation  of  prop- 
erty in  few  hands ;  as  we  read  that  the  whole 
island  of  Cephallenia  was  subject  to  C.  Anto- 
nius  as  his  private  estate.!] 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  certain  that,  when 
these  are  represented  as  the  main  causes  of  the 
decline  of  population  in  Greepe,  which  followed 
the  loss  of  her  independence,  their  importance 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  while  others, 
much  more  efficacious,  have  been  overlooked 
or  disparaged.  For,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
clear  that  this  decline  did  not  begin  at  that 
epoch,  but  had  been  going  on  for  many  genera- 
tions before.  A  comparison  of  the  forces  brought 
into  the  field  to  meet  the  Celtic  invasion  by  the 
states  of  northern  Greece  with  those  which 
they  furnished  in  the  Persian  war,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  fact  with  regard  to  them ; 
M^ilej  as  to  Peloponnesus,  it  is  exprrasly  at- 
tested by  Polybius,  who  does  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare that,  in  the  period  of  the  Cleomenic  war, 
it  had  been  utterly  wasted.lT  Polybius  is,  in- 
deed, in  this  passage,  speaking  of  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  but  the  cause 
which  he  assigns  for  their  decay  is  manifestly 
one  by  which  the  population  must  have  been 
affected  in  proportion.  He  attributes  it  to  for- 
eign invasion  and  intestine  warfare.**  The  long 
continuance  of  destructive  wars  is,  also,  the 
cause  assigned  by  Strabo  for  the  desolation 
which  he  beheld.  Yet,  in  his  time,  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  greater  part  of  northern  Greece 
had  enjoyed  a  centuiy  of  unintenupted  peace 
and  tranquillity.  This  shows  that  the  evil  lay 
deeper  than  the  ravages  of  war.  And  we  have 
now  the  evidence  of  Polybiustt  that,  in  the  pe- 

*  Pis.,  40.  Aehaia  ezhaosta :  Thessalia  vexata :  laoa- 
rata  Athena :  Locri,  Phocii,  B«Botii  ezusti. 

t  Tiii.,  D.  365 :  ^"RrndfitiQav  diafepivTi*<  Kai  fyuvmr  IXc^ 
Oe^it  vMv  Tw  0cX(icdir  XuravpYiw  dXXo  evvrvAoDrrfc 
evocy. 

t  See  Eraesti,  Ciayis  Cic  JEdilitius :  Tectigal :  Coio- 
narium:  and  Walter,  Geschichte  dea  Rflmisnhen  Rechta, 
p.  227. 

^  Strabo,  indeed  (iz.,  p.  808).  says  Tw/ioJoc  sa^oXaCtfr* 
Tt<  airot^  ctfitoKfarmiiipovt  i^vXaim/  n^  ahnveiutof  abnitf 
KM  rilv  tKtvBtfiav.  But  Appian  (Mithrid.,  39)  allude*  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  them  bjr  the  Romans  after  the 
conquest,  which  were  renewed  —probably  with  increased 
rigoui^-by  Sylla;  and  the  recoTery  of  the  democracr  (r^v 
StjUOKfiaTtav  avoKTifoauhovs)  was  one  of  the  baits  held  oat 
to  them  by  Athenio  (Posidon.  ap.  Athea..  t.,  48,  SI).  S«e 
Ahreas,  0e  Athenanm  Statu  Politico  inde  ab  Aehiioi  Fm- 
deris  Interitu  usque  ad  Antoninorum  tempora  (p.  35). 

U  Strabo,  z.,  p.  455 :  T^y  8kap  vi)aov  Mnspy  Uxof,  «C 
litov  KTiliM.  Y  ii.,  0^8 ;  'Ap^  Karh^Wfva. 

**  u.  a. :  Tffd  rs  tQvJv  MoKtoovia  fiaatXtuv,  m  m  ftfiJk 

tt  Eza  Vat.,  jk  449.  ^^ 
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riod  either  immediately  preceding  or  immedi- 
ately subsequent  to  the  establis&nent  of  the 
Roman  government — a  period  which  he  de- 
scribes as  one  of  concord  and  comparatiye  proe- 
perityi*  when  the  wounds  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  peninsula  were  beginning  to  heal 
—even  then  the  population  was  rapidly  shrink- 
ing, through  causes  quite  independent  of  any 
external  agency,  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  society 
itself.  He  is  giving  an  example  of  a  case  in 
which  it  was  unnecessary  to  consult  an  oracle. 
"  For  instance^"  he  observes,  **  in  our  times  all 
Greece  has  been  afflicted  with  a  failure  of  off- 
spring ;  in  a  word,  with  a  scarcity  of  men  ;t  so 
that  the  cities  have  been  left  desolate  and  the 
land  waste ;  though  we  have  not  been  visited 
either  with  a  series  of  wars  or  with  epidemic 
diseases.  Would  it  not,"  he  asks,  "  be  absurd 
to  send  to  inquire  of  the  oracles  by  what  means 
our  numbers  may  be  increased,  and  our  cities 
become  more  flourishing,  when  the  cause  is 
manifest,  and  the  remedy  rests  with  ourselves  1 
For  when  men  give  themselves  up  to  ease,  and 
comfort,  and  indolence,  and  would  neither  mar- 
17  nor  rear  children  born  out  of  marriage,  or,  at 
most,  only  one  or  two,  in  order  to  leave  these 
rich,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  luxuiy,  the  evil  soon 
spread,  imperceptibly,  but  with  rapid  growth ; 
for  when  there  was  only  a  child  or  two  in  a 
family  for  war  or  disease  to  carry  off,  the  inev- 
itable conseouence  was,  that  houses  were  left 
desolate,  and  cities,  by  degreeS)  became  like 
deserted  hives.  ^  And  there  is  no  need  to  con- 
sult the  gods  about  the  mode  of  deliverance 
from  this  evil ;  for  any  man  would  tell  us  that 
the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  change  our 
habits,  or,  at  all  events,  to  enact  laws  compell- 
ing parents  to  rear  their  children. "$ 

We  see,  then,  the  evil  was  not  that  the  stream 
of  population  was  violently  absorbed,  but  that  it 
flowed  feebly,  because  there  was  an  influence 
at  work  which  tended  to  dry  up  the  fountain- 
head.  Marriages  were  rare  and  unfruitful, 
through  the  prevalence  of  indifference  or  aver- 
sion towards  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  do- 
mestic life.  The  historian  traces  this  unhealthy 
state  of  feeling  to  a  taste  for  luxury  and  osten- 
tation. But  this  explanation,  which  could  only 
apply  to  the  wealthy,  seems  by  no  means  ade- 
ouate  to  the  result.  The  real  cause  struck 
deeper,  apd  was  much  more  widely  spread. 
Described  in  general  terms,  it  was  a  want  of 
reverence  for  the  order  of  nature,  for  the  natu- 
ral revelation  of  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  infanticide  was  by  no  means  the  most 
destructive,  or  the  most  loathsome  form  in 

*  ii.,  A9.  4 :  *Ev  roti  KaSP  ^itS(  Mfpoif,  h  oh  ndrrtg  2v 
luH  ravTh  MYovTtft  ftty^ortiv  KafivoSoBai  ioKoomv  thiatno^ 
vittv.  Bat  tne  fragment  referred  to  in  the  last  note  ahowt 
liow  modi  thia  itatenient  needs  to  be  qualified. 

t  'EirlffYcv  iy  TtAi  Ka6^  i}fie{(  Koipoif  r^  *E^\dia  vaoav 
Arr<uS(a  km  mXX^Jiv  HXiyayBpuirtat  3i'  fjv  cUrt  it6Xsts  ihr 
^IttiB^avjuil  i^pioff  tlvat  avviSatPt,  icaliftp  oUn  iroAI- 
fi«0v  ovvtxfiv  lirxtjinniw  fuiSf  oSra  XoifitK&v  vtpiardcaav. 

t  TwvavOp6wi^  eii  dAiH^avtutav  nal  ^tXarptpooi&vriv  hi 
Kai  paSouiav  iKTSTptutfiivuv  KOt  /nj  ^ovXofifvuv  p^t  ya/ieiv 


Yap  hot  9vToc  9  ivciv,  reiruv  6i  rbv  iih  it6\euoi  h  vims 
h^rSca  TaptlAtrOt  ^\w  &s  i»6x.int  learaiX^wtaOat  ra$  ok^* 
eusjp^povs,  KtA  Koudircp  M  rwv  luXirrw  rd  atdtntt  t4v 
oirw  rp^v  Kord  ^Ojxb  rds  ic^as  inoOooptvai  Mwriruv. 
4  HdXirra  piv  ahtMit*  ahruv  ptraviptvoi  rd¥  ^Xov,  el 
Sk  1^,  v6itovs  Ypd^vTts  iva  rpi^^i  rd  yuvipaa. 

Vol.  Tl.— R  X  a 


which  it  manifested  itself*  This  was  the'can- 
cer  which  had  been  for  many  generations  eat- 
ing into  the  life  of  Greece.  The  progress  of 
luxury  which  followed  Alexander's  conquests 
no  doubt  quickened  and  extended  its  ravages, 
and  the  subsequent  political  changes  probably 
contributed  to  heighten  its  effects,  though  no 
others  could  have  remedied  or  materially  chedc- 
ed  the  mischief.  The  despondency  produced  by 
a  single  overthrow  drove  the  Bceotians,  as  Po- 
lybius  informs  us,t  into  a  round  of  sensual  dis- 
sipation, in  which  all  duties,  both  public  and 
private,  were  utterly  neglected ;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  far  heavier  despair  which  weigh- 
ed upon  the  spirit  of  the  entire  nation,  when  at 
length  it  felt  its  chains,  and  saw  itself  bestrid- 
den by  the  Roman  Colossus,  was  everywhere, 
in  some  degree,  attended  with  like  consequen- 
ces. The  more  active  and  hopeful  migrated  to 
seek  employment,  wealth,  and  reputation  in  IV 
aly  or  the  £ast. 

How  little  the  vices  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment had  to  do  with  the  decrease  of  population 
in  Greece  becomes  still  more  apparent  as  we 
follow  its  course  through  the  history  of  the  em- 
pire. The  change  from  republican  to  monarchi- 
cal institutions  was,  in  general,  beneficial  to 
the  provinces,  and  especially  to  Greece,  which 
was  not  only  exempt  from  tiie  danger  of  arbi- 
trary oppression,  but  was  distinguished  by  many 
marks  of  imperial  favour.  Within  the  space  of 
a  few  years,  about  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
three  new  colonies  animated  the  south  coast 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Pompey  planted  a  set- 
tlement of  pirates  in  the  solitude  of  Dyme.t 
His  great  rival  restored  Corinth,  and,  if  he  had 
lived  longer,  would  perhaps  have  opened  a  ca- 
nal through  the  Isthmus.  Though  the  com- 
merce, which,  at  the  fall* of  Corinth,  had  been 
diverted  to  Delos,^  and  afterward  dispersed  by 
the  Mithridatic  war,  may  not  have  wholly  re- 
turned into  its  ancient  channel,  still  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  advantages  of  this  resto- 
ration were  very  largely  felt  throughout  Greece. 
Augustus  founded  another  populous  Roman  col- 
ony at  Patrae,  which  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
a  free  city.ll  Nicppolis,  indeed,  was  rather  de- 
signed as  a  monument  of  his  victoiy  than  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  Greece ;  for  it  was 
peopled  from  the  decayed  towns  of  the  adjacent 
regions,  and  the  effect  was  to  turn  Acamania 
and  u£toUa  into  a  wilderness. T  Athens,  too, 
had  soon  repaired  the  loss  it  suffered  through 
Sylla's  massacre,  though  Pireeus  did  not  rise 
out  of  its  ruins.**  But  the  Athenian  population 
was  recruited,  as  it  had  lung  been,  by  the  lav- 
ish grant  or  cheap  sale  of  the  franchise.  It  was 
like  the  galley  of  Theseus,  retaining  nothing  but 
the  name  and  semblance  of  the  old  Athenian 

people,  without  any  real  natural  identity  of 

.  —  ••  * 

*  All  that  F.  Jaooba  haa  eaid  (FcreiMcAle  ScAn/tem, 
Akadtmidche  Redent  i.,  p.  9U-2M)  oa  the  aabjeet  here  al- 
luded to  ia  one  side  of  the  troth,  bnl  no  more.  The  other 
it  exhibited  by  Zumpt,  in  an  ioatructiTe  eany  in  the  Traai- 
actiona  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1841,  Ueber  den  Stand  der 
BevClkeniAg  vnd  die  Volksverwuhnatg  in  AUtrthtm^  p. 
14-16.  t  XX.,  4,  6. 

t  Strabo,  Tiii.,  p.  887.    Flut.,  Pomp.,  38. 

4  Strabo^  x.,  p  486.  Cioero,  Manil.,  18.  Deloa,  quo 
omnes  ondiqne  cnm  mercibus  atqae  oneribne  oommeabant. 

H  Pane.,  Tii.,  18,  7. 

IT  Strabo,  Tii..  p.  385.  Pana.,  v.,  93,  3 ;  viii.,  94,  H ; 
Tii.,  18,6;  x.,  38,  4. 

**  Senr.  Salpiciu,  Ep.  ad  Dir..  iT.,  5.  Stmbo^  ix.,  p. 
396 :  T^  Uupaia  vwiom^  tis  oXIyvv  xaTouUaif* 
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race ;  so  that  it  was  no  exaggeration  when  Pi- 
se called  it  a  jumble  of  divers  nations.*  The 
poverty,  indeed,  of  the  city,  which  had  heen  a 
main  cause  of  its  unfortunate  accession  to  the 
side  of  MithridateSit  still  continued,  and  was 
but  slightly  relieved  by  the  bounty  of  benefac- 
tors like  Poroponius  and  Herodes  Atticus,  or 
even  by  the  growing  influx  of  wealthy  stran- 
gers who  came  to  pursue  rhetorical  or  philo- 
sophical studies  there.  While  its  splendour 
was  increased  by  the  magnificent  structures 
added  to  it  by  Hadrian  and  Herodes,  perhaps 
the  larger  part  of  the  freemen  were  never  quite 
secure  of  their  daily  meal.  Still,  the  good  will 
of  the  early  emperors  was  unequivocally  mani- 
fested. They  seem  always  to  have  lent  a  fa- 
vourable ear  to  the  complaints  and  petitions  of 
the  province  ;t  and  Nero  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
ward the  Greeks  for  their  skilful  flattery  of  his 
musical  talents  by  an  entire  and  general  exemp- 
tion from  provincial  government,  which  may 
have  compensated  for  the  presents  he  exacted 
from  them.^  The  Greeks,  it  is  said,  abused 
their  new  privileges  by  discord  and  tumults, 
and  Vespasian  restored  the  proconsular  admin- 
istration, and,  above  all,  the  tribute — ^which  was, 
perhaps,  his  real  motive — with  the  remark,  that 
they  had  forgotten  the  use  of  liberty.  II  But  it 
is  evident  that,  on  the  whole,  from  the  reign 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Trajan,  the  increase  of 
the  population  was  not  checked  by  oppression 
or  by  any  calamity.  Yet,  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod, we  find  Plutarch  declaring  that  Greece 
had  shared  more  largely  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  general  failure  of  population  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  wars  and  civil  conflicts 
of  former  times  over  almost  all  the  world  ;ir  so 
that  it  could  then  hardly  furnish  8000  heavy- 
armed  soldiers,  the  number  raised  by  Megara 
alone  for  the  Persian  war ;  and  his  assertion  is 
confirmed  by  the  pictures  drawn  by  another  con- 
temporary witness  of  the  desolation  which  had 
overspread  some  of  its  most  fertile  regions.^* 

In  times  when  the  present  was  so  void  and 
cheerless,  the  future  so  dark  and  hopeless,  it 
was  natural  that  men  should  seek  consolation 
in  the  past,  even  though  it  had  been  less  full, 
than  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks,  of  power 
and  beauty,  prosperity  and  glory.  Nor  was  it 
necessary,  then,  to  evoke  its  images  by  learned 
toil  out  of  the  dust  of  libraries  or  archives. 
The  whole  land  was  covered  with  its  monu- 
ments in  the  most  faultless  productions  of  hu- 
man genius  and  art.  There  was  no  region  so 
desolate,  no  comer  so  secluded,  as  to  be  desti- 
tute of  them.  Even  the  rapacity  of  the  Romans 
could  not  exhaust  these  treasures..  Though 
Mimmius  was  said  to  have  filled  Italy  with  the 

*  Tadt.,  Ann.,  ii.^  55.  Non  Athenienset,  tot  cladibus 
extinctos,  led  ooUuYiem  iUam  nationum.  And  with  this 
may  be  oombinad  wluit  ii  said  in  Philostratua  (Y.  S.,  ii.,  7) 
vn  th«  decay  of  the  paritT  of  the  laafaago  at  Athens, 
thottfffa  there  attributea  to  tne  influx  of  the  sojofirnon. 

t  roeidoniue  in  Athen.,  ▼.,  48. 

i  Tacit.,  Ann.,  t.,  76.    Strabo^jriil.,  p.  300. 

if  Pans.,  vii.,  17,  S.  Plat.,  Flam.,  13.  Tacit.,  Ann., 
XT.,  45.  Hit  epoliation  of  the  vrorlu  of  art  did  not  ijnpoT- 
erish  the  country. 

I  Paua.,  Tiii.,  17,'  14 :  *JiitOfUita9i!Khtti  r^v  iXsoOtpiav 
rd  'EAAtiviMrff. 

T  De  Def.  Or.,  8 :  T^f  koivIIs  Skiyavipiaf  .  .  .  rXstcrov 


sculptures  whicli  he  carried  away,  it  is  proba- 
ble that,  in  the  immense  multitude  which  re- 
mained, their  absence,  in  point  of  number,  might 
be  scarcely  perceived.  If  Nero  robbed  Delphi 
of  500  statues,*  there  might  still  be  more  than 
2000  left  there. t  The  expressive  silence  of 
these  memorials  was  interpreted  by  legends 
which  lived  in  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the 
people  ;  and  so  long  as  any  inhabitants  remain- 
ed in  a  place,  a  guide  was  to  be  found  thorough- 
ly versed  in  this  traditional  lore.  The  town  of 
Panopeus,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Parnassus, 
though  celebrated  by  Homer  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence.t  had  been  reduced,  when  it  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  to  a  miserable  assemblage  of 
huts,  in  which  the  traveller  could  find  nothing 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  city,  as  it  contained 
neither  an  archive  nor  a  gymnasium,  nor  a  the- 
atre, nor  a  market-place,  nor  a  fountain ;  but 
the  people  remembered  that  they  were  not  of 
Phocian,  but  of  Phlegyan  origin :  they  could 
show  the  grave  which  covered  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  great  Tityus,  and  remnants  of  the  clay  out 
of  which  Prometheus  had  moulded  the  human 
race.^  Relics  of  like  antiquity  were  at  the 
same  period  reverently  treasured  in  most  parts 
of  Greece.  II  The  memory  of  the  past  was  still 
more  efl[ectually  preserved  by  a  great  variety 
of  festivals,  games,  public  sacrifices,  and  other 
religious  solemnities.  After  the  extinction  of 
the  national  independence,  the  battle  of  Platsa 
did  not  cease  to  be  commemorated  by  the  Feast 
of  Liberty  \%  as,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  all  political  interests,  the  forms  of  delibera- 
tion were  kept  up  in  the  Arophictyonic,**  the 
Achaean,  Phocian,  ft  and  Boeotian  councils4t 
The  heroes,  both  of  the  mythical  and  historical 
age,  were  still  honoured  with  anniversary  rites : 
Aratus^^  and  Demosthenes, lijl  and  the  slain  at 
Marathon,irT  no  less  than  Ajax***  and  Achil 
lcs,ttt  Temenus,ttt  Phoroneus,^^^  and  Melam 
pus.111111 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  so  in- 
timately connected  with  almost  all  their  sociat 
pleasures,  and  their  most  important  a&irs,  had 
never  lost  its  hold  on  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion. We  hear  much  of  the  change  wrought  in 
the  state  of  religious  feeling  by  the  speculations 
of  the  sophists,  and  the  later  kindred  philosoph- 
ical schools,  by  the  frequent  examples  of  sacri- 
legious violence,  by  the  progress  of  luxury,  and 
the  growing  corruption  of  manners.    But  the 

*  Paua.,  X.,  7,  1. 

t  Plin.,  N.  H.,  zxziT.,  17.  Rhodi  etianmum  trta  millia 
signoram  ease  Matiaaoa  ter  ooDsnl  prodidit :  nee  pauciora 
Athenis,  Olympia,  Delphia,  aaperesae  credantnr.  The 
identity  of  the  number  In  these  four  places  rather  lessens 
the  authority  of  the  statement.  On  tne  fecundity  of  this 
branch  of  Grecian  art,  see  F.  Jacobs,  Verm.  Schr.  Ak.  Red.^ 
Ueber  den  ReidUhum  der  Griechen  an  ptastuehm  Kunstwtr- 
ken.  t  II.,  xvii.,  807.  ^  x.,  4. 

Q  So,  the  bones  of  Pelops  (Pkns.,  Tii^  S3, 1),  of  Areas 
(Ttif.,  9,  S,  and  30,  8),  and  Linos  (ix.,  89.  8),  the  head  of 
Medusa  (it.,  SI,  5),  and  her  hair  (viii-i  47,  ft),  the  skin  of 
the  Calydonian  boar  (viii.,  47,  3),  the  dice  of  Palauedes 
(ii.,  80,  3),  the  wood  0[  the  plane-tree  at  Aulis  (ix.,  19,  7}, 
the  trophy  of  Polydeuces  (iii.,  14,  7),  the  staff  of  Aj^amem- 
non  (ix.,  40,  11).  %  Plut.,  Aristid.,  81. 

**  Pans.,  vii^,  84,  4.  'Ky  Afyiov  «o<  ^*  f/ftw  hi  ovvf- 
Sjkiov  td  'Axotwv  idpoP^rait  xaOrfrt  h  QtpitoirvXas  re  Ktu  h 

tt  ^wKiKdPt  if  b  iirS  hd^Tfif  v^Xaof  ovvttuxtv  o{  ^wrnr 
tt  ix.,  34,  1.    In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Itonian  Athene . 
if  rbv  Kotviv  nptafrv  hraiSOa  ol  Beittro/  ^iXKoyov. 
^«  Plut.,  At.,  63.     Ill  Pans.,  U.,  31,  V    Vt  i., ».  4. 
*♦*  i.,  35,  ?  ttt  M.,  1.  a  Ut  r  .  Ui»  I. 

^«4  ».,  SO,  3.  311  «.,  44,  C 
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eflfect  seems  to  have  been  coniined  to  a  not  very 
large  circle  of  the  higher  classes.  With  the 
common  people  Paganism  continued,  probably 
as  long  as  it  subsisted  at  all,  to  be  not  a  mere 
hereditary  nsage,  bat  a  personal,  living,  breath- 
ing, and  active  faith.  In  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  the  Attic  husbandmen  still  believed  in 
the  potent  agency  of  their  hero  Marathon,* 
as  the  Arcadian  herdsmen  fancied  that  they 
could  hear  the  piping  of  Pan  on  the  top  of  Men- 
alas.i'  The  nation^  misfortunes,  as  they  led 
the  Greeks  to  cling  the  more  fondly  to  their 
recollections  of  the  past,  tended  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  the  old  religion,  and  rendered 
them  the  less  disposed  to  admit  a  new  faith 
which  shocked  their  patriotic  pride,  and  dis- 
pelled many  pleasing  illusions,  while  it  ran 
counter  to  all  their  tastes  and  habits,  and  de- 
prived them  of  their  principal  enjoyments.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  seems  that  Christianity,  notwith- 
standing the  consolations  it  offered  for  all  that 
it  took  away,  made  very  slow  progress  beyond 
the  cities  in  which  it  was  first  planted  ;  and  its 
ascendency  was  not  firmly  established  long  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  a  period  in  which  a  series 
of  new  calamities  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  nation. 

The  result  of  the  Persian  invasion,  in  the 
mind  of  the  victorious  people,  was  a  feeling  of 
exulting  self-confidence,  which  fostered  the  de- 
velopment of  all  its  powers  and  resources.  The 
terror  of  the  Celtic  inroad  was  followed  by  a 
sense  of  security  earned,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
an  honourable  struggle.  Far  different  was  the 
impression  left  by  the  irruption  of  Alaric,  when 
Greece  was,  at  length,  delivereil  from'  his  pres- 
ence. The  progress  of  the  barbarians  had  been 
stopped  by  no  resistance  before  they  reached 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  land.  They  retreated, 
indeed,  before  Stilicho,  but  not  broken  or  dis- 
comfited, carrying  off&M  their  booty  to  take  un- 
disturbed possession  of  another,  not  a  distant 
province.  It  was  long,  indeed,  before  the 
Greeks  experienced  a  repetition  of  this  calamity, 
but  henceforth  they  lived  in  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  continually  exposed  to  it.  They 
neither  had  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor 
could  rely  on  their  rulers  for  protection.  The 
safety  of  Greece  was  one  of  the  last  objects 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  utter  uncertainty  how  soon 
a  fresh  invader  might  tread  in  tiie  steps  of  Alaric, 
every  rumour  of  the  movements  of  the  hordes 
which  successively  crossed  the  Danube  might 
well  spread  alarm  even  in  the  remotest  comers 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  direction  which  they 
might  take  could  be  as  little  calculated  as  the 
course  of  lightning.  Who  could  have  foreseen 
that  Attila  and  Theodoric  would  be  diverted 
from  their  career  to  fall  upon  other  prey  1  that 
Gensenc,  after  his  repulse  before  Tenarus, 
would  not  renew  his  invasion  t  that  the  Bulga- 
rians would  be  so  long  detained  by  the  plunder 
of  the  northern  provinces  1  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian the  advances  of  the  barbarians  became 
more  and  more  threatening,  and  ih  the  year  640 
Northern  Greece  was  again  devastated  by  a 
mixed  swarm  of  Huns  and  other  equally  fero- 
cious spoilers,  chiefly  of  the  Sclavonic  race. 
The  strengthened  fortifications  of  the  Isthmus, 
indeed,  withstood  this  flood,  though  they  could 


not  shelter  the  Peloponnesians  from  the  earth- 
quakes and  the  pestilence  which,  during  this 
unhappy  period,,  were  constantly  wasting  the 
scanty  remains  of  the  Hellenic  population  which 
had  escaped  or  survived  the  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barians. Justinian^s  enormous  line  of  fortress- 
es revealed  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  but 
could  not  long  avert  it.  In  the  course  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  worst  forebo- 
dings were  realized:  after  many  transient  in- 
cursions, the  country  was  permanently  occupied 
by  Sclavonic  settlers.  The  extent  of  the  trans- 
formation which  ensued  is  most  clearly  proved 
by  the  number  of  the  new  names  which  suc- 
ceeded to  those  of  the  ancient  geography.  But 
it  is  also  described  by  historians  in  terms  which 
have  suggested  the  belief  that  the  native  popu- 
lation was  utterly  swept  away,  and  that  the 
modem  Greeks  are  the  descendants  of  barba- 
rous tribes  which  subsequently  became  subject 
to  the  empire,  and  received  the  language  and 
religion  which  they  have  since  retained  from 
Byzantine  missionaries  and  Anatolian  colonists : 
and  such  is  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
final  destiny  of  the  most  renowned  nation  of  the 
earth,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  show  the  weak- 
ness of  the  grounds  on  which  this  hypothesis 
has  been  reared  than  to  prove  that  it  is  very 
wide  of  the  trath.* 


*Flulottnit.,y.S.,il^7. 
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*  The  tntn  on  which  the  snthor  of  this  hrfwthems  (FaU- 
merayar,  Geschickte  der  Morea)  mainly  builds,  are  a  pa*- 
nge  of  Evagriua,  Hist.  Eocl.,  vi.,  10  (in  which  the  ATtn 
are  said  to  have  stormed  and  enslsTsd  Sin^fidon,  Anchialas, 
Koi  rifv  'E}tXdSa  Tcacav  .  .  .  <iiroXAi$yrcf  Smvra  koI  irv^ 
ToXoivTtt) ;  a  letter  of  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the 
^ar  1061  (in  LeunclaTias,  Jus  GrBCO-Romaaonim,  p.  979, 
in  which  the  Avars  are  said  to  have  oocnpied  PeloDonnesoa 
for  318  years  before  the  deliveraaoe  of  Ffttras  in  807 :  uU 

ivvaoOat  iv  avr^  Tw|ta/wy  ivfPa) :  and  an  expression  of 
Constantine  Poiphyrogenitas  (ae  Them.,  ii..  0,  ia&ka66$n 
tdaa  ^  x*&^3  "^''I  Ytyovt  (idpSaOot)'  But  Fallmerayer  him- 
self proves  by  his  own  example  how  Qnsafe  it  would  be  to 
rely  on  such  phrases  in  writers  from  whom  accuracy  is  so 
little  to  be  expected.  In  his  preface  (p.  141)  he  asserts 
that  not  a  drop  of  pure  and  unmixed  Hellenic  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  m  the  Christian  population  of  modem  Greeos. 
But  in  the  work  itself  we  nnd«  this  statement  gradually 
qualified,  to  that,  at  p.  S30,  vol.  i.,  it  appears  that  at  die  end 
of  the  Sclavonic  inunt(p«tion  the  Hellenie  portion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  population  formed  one  eighth  of  the  whcde: 
a  proportion,  or  course,  merely  arbitrary.  The  inferences 
which  Fallmerayer  draws  from  the  geographical  names  are, 
as  Zinkeiien  and  others  have  shown,  no  less  precarious. 
But  still,  when  his  strong  phrases  are  redooed  to  their  pre- 
cise value,  the  diflferenoe  between  him  and  his  opponents 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  this  pe- 
riod does  not  seem  to  be  very  material.  But  then  the  eflnct 
of  the  subsequent  wan  anid  of  the  Albanian  immigration 
remain  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  FaUmerayer  also  in- 
sists on  the  disappoarsnce  of  the  old  dialects  of  the  Ian- 
B:uage  as  an  arguoient  in  favour  of  his  hypothesis.  Thiersch, 
however,  is  believed  to  have  shown  that  the  Txakooian  di- 
alect contains  old  Greek  roots,  which  are  peculiar  to  it. 
But  a  solitary  exception  rather  confirms  than  invalidates 
the  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  candid  and  philoeoph- 
icasl  obeenrer  (Braadis,  MitUuihmgtn  meher  Griedttnlntd^ 
iii.,  p.  9)— who,  however,  admits  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  ancient  population  was  extirpated  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  —  conceives  that  the  saodem  Greek  lan- 
guage exhibits  a  character  irreconcilable  with  Fallmerajer's 
hypothesis  of  its  origin.  Another  impartial  and  intelh^nt 
traveller,  whose  judgment  carries  with  it  all  the  weight 
that  can  be  derived  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greece, 
both  as  it  was  and  as  it  is  (BrSndsted,  JRnsen  in  Grucken- 
laadf  Vonrede,  p.  xvi.),  observes,  *'  that  the  modem  Greeks 
resemble  their  forefathers,  the  Hellenes,  in  their  natural 
endowments,  their  failings,  their  form  and  physiognomy, 
much  more  closely  than  could  have  been  expected.**  It 
should  not  bs  forgotten  that  the  primitive  Hellenes  are  r»p> 
relented  as  bearing  a  very  small  proportion  in  point  of  num- 
bers to  the  earlier  population :  tnough,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Pelai^ 
gian  tribea  was  much  more  nearly  akin  to  them  than  mf 
poftioB  of  the  Sclavonic  rice. 
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The  diflcussion  of  this  subject  would  be  alto- 
gether  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work,  and  the 
question  has  been  alluded  to  only  for  the  sake 
of  one  concluding,  remark. 

We  have  lived  no  witness  a  memorable  and 
happy  coincidence.  The  prostration  of  Greece 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  reviyal  of  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  in  the  west  of  Europe.  The  opening 
of  a  new  era  for  philology,  even  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
which  has. already  added  more  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  Grecian  world  than  had  been 
gained  in  the  three  preceding  centuries,  has  been 
followed  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks 
from  their  bondage,  and  was  certainly  not  with- 
out its  share  in  £e  preparation  of  that  glohous 
event.*  The  better  the  free  Greeks  become 
acquainted  with  the  people  from  which  they 
believe  themselves  sprung,  the  more  unwilling 
they  must  be  to  part  with  the  persuasion  of 

*  8m  Jseobt,  Venn.  Bcbr., «.  a.,  p.  lM>-lMi 


such  an  illustrious  origin.  But  stJO,  it  is  weD 
that  they  should  remember  that  their  title  to  the 
sympathy  of  civilized  Europe,  and  to  the  rjph 
inheritance  of  their  land  and  their  language, 
does  not  rest  qn  their  descent,  but  has  been. 
earned  by  struggles  and  sacrifices  of  their  own, 
equal  to  any  recorded  in  history :  struggles  and 
sacrifices,  however,  in  which  their  Albanian 
brethren,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  such  a 
descent,  bore  their  full  share.  And  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  a  less  burdensome,  and  yet  equally 
animating  consciousness  of  their  relation  to 
their  great  predecessors,  if  they  were  content 
to  regard  them,  not  as  ancestors,  whom  they 
represent,  and  whom  they  may,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  resemble  and  emulate,  but  smiply 
as  departed  benefactors,  whose  memory  they 
are  boand  to  cherish,  while  they  enjoy  their  be- 
quests, but  not  so  as  either  to  overloc^  their 
errors  and  faults,  or  to  strain  after  the  excel- 
lence of  a  mould  which  the  power  that  foimed 
it  appears  to  have  brdken. 


APPENDIX 


TO   THE    SECOND    VOLUME. 


L  OH  TBS  OKDIB  OV  TXB  OLTRTKIAOI. 

I  All  not  about  to  add  anotlioT  diMortatioii  to  tfaa  manj 
tvliieh  bmre  boon  writton  on  this  perpleung  iuI^mI;,  bat 
only  to  direct  the  readei'e  attentioB  to  •ome  qtMBtiooe  con- 
nected with  it  whidi  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  text.  It 
-will  be  ofaeerred  that  I  hare  not  only  followed  the  order  of 
Dionjaiue,  bat  have  anumed  that  each  oration  was  delir- 
eied  on  the  occasion  of  a  fresh  embassy  from  Olyathns. 
On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  the  eUieri  opinions  diner,  and 
those  who  afi«e  on  the  one  qoestiom  may  take  opposite  sides 
CO  the  other. 

As  to  the  occasion,  it  seems  dear  that  Dionystos^  when 
he  wrote  (ad  Amm.,  o.  10)  pttr^  y^P  i^ovra  KoXXi^axev, 
1^'  o{  rd(  c/(  'OXvt^dv  poifitlui  iwivrsiXav  'AAfKatoi  t^ 
ioBims  oird  Ai^fiooOlyevf,  meant  that  the  saoooara  deeer»> 
bed  in  the  passages  wluch  he  had  ^t  before  cited  fimn 
PbHochoms  were  granted  each  time  m  compliance  with  the 
exhortationa  of  Demosthenes,  and  that  he  conceired  the 
neeehss  to  correspond  to  three  distinct  stagee  of  the  war. 
Libanios,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  uvument  to  U.  (I.,  D.), 
snppoeee  that  L  and  II.  were  both  deuvered  before  any  soo- 
conrs  had  been  sent.    This  opinion  has  been  adopted  byA. 
G.  Becker,  the  author  of  sereral  Tslnable  works  on  De- 
mosthenes, and  by  other  modem  critics.    F.  Jacobs,  in  his 
translation  of  Demosthenes  (Demottkenei  Sto/aUrtdtn^  Sd 
ed.,  p.  199),  goes  a  step  farther,  and  contends  that  the  case 
was  the  same  with  all  three.    His  groand  is  the  abaenoe  of 
an  aUnsion,  snch  as  might  have  been  expected  on  the  con- 
trary supposition  in  the  last  two  orations,  whicheTer  ther 
were,  to  succoars  already  sent.    It  seems  evident,  indeed, 
that  if  this  argument  has  any  force,  it  must  compel  ns  to 
adopt  the  same  conclusion  with  re^fard  to  all  three.    Now 
it  may  bo  difBcolt  to  explain  how  it  happened,  if  an  expe- 
dition had  been  not  only  decreed,  bat  sent,  that  the  orator 
should  haT«  made  no  mention  oif  it,  when  he  was  urnriag 
the  nooessitpr  of  more  active  co-operation,  and  shoold  have 
spoken  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.    Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  such  a  decree  had  been  passed,  and  had  not  been 
carried  into  execution,  it  iM  not  maoh  easier  to  accoant  for 
his  silence  on  this  subject,  when  it  mirht  have  seemed  so 
natural  as  to  be  almost  unavoidable,  that  in  one^  at  least, 
of  the  subssquent  speeches  he  should  have  remmded  the 
people  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  eince  tbey  had  decreed 
an  armament,  which,  even  if  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  emor> 
genoT,  might  still  have  done  some  service.    But  the>d  iificul- 
tv  which  strikes  one  as  the  greatest  on  this  supposition  is 
tne  extreme  improbability  that  Demosthenes  snould  have 
made  three  speeches  between  the  first  and  second  embassy 
of  the  Olyntnians,  while,  on  the  occasion  of  the  eecood  em- 
bassT,  when,  according  to  Phllochoros,  their  distress  was 
much  greater  (^XifcuAwv  ryi  iroXipi))),  and  after  the  third, 
when  Uie  danger  had  become  still  m<»e  pressing,  either  he 
did  not  speak  at  all,  or  his  speeches  have  not  been  preserv- 
ed.   This  seems  a  sufficient  reaaon  for  believing  that  one, 
at  least,  of  the  three  wos  delivered  on  the  oocaaio^  of  one 
of  the  last  two  embassies ;  and  it  mises  a  strong  presump- 
tion that,  in  some  order  or  other,  they  correspond  to  the 
three  epochs  of  the  war  deecribed  by  Fhilochoms.    This 
piesnmptiott  appears  to  be  confirmed  when  we  consider  their 
contents.    Whatever  may  be  imagined  to  have  been  the 
motive  of  delay  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  tba 
•eoond  speech,  nothing  can  easily  be  conceived  less  appro- 
priate to  the  subject  than  that  which  is  so  placed  in  the 
order  of  Dionysins.    The  second  of  the  other  order  would 
indeed  be  much  more  soitable,  if  the  cause  of  the  delay 
was  the  fear  which  the  Athenians  entertained  of  Philip's 
power.    Bat  this  supposition  itself  spears  to  me  so  extrav- 
agantly improbable,  that  the  more  plainly  the  speech,  if 
delivered  to  hasten  the  sending  of  an  expedition  previoasly 
decreed,  would  imply  such  a  state  of  public  feeling*  the  less 
I  could  believe  thst  it  vras  destined  for  such  o  purpose. 
The  Atheniens,  in  their  contest  with  Philip,  were  indeed 
often  dilatoiy  and  remiss,  and  let  slip  many  opportunities, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  this  was  ever  the  effect 
of  timidity,    llieir  ordinary  fJHolt,  we  know,  was  one  of  the 
opposite  kind.    If  they  were  not  too  much  afraid  of  Philip 
toperMvere  in  their  war  with  him,  it  would  be  strsa^  that 
their  leaia  shoold  have  vMtniiMd  then  from  suppoftisg  the 


Olynthiaas,  whoa  they  had  so  long  detiiad  to  draw  over  to 
their  side. 

The  qaestion  as  to  the  aider  of  the  speeches  is,  at  wo 
have  observed,  distinct  from  that  of  the  oocaston,  yet  not  so 
as  to  be  altogether  independent  of  it.  If  all  the  tluee  were 
delivered  before  the  second  Olynthian  embassy,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  the  state  of  aSain  abroad  was  not  much 
changed  between  the  first  and  the  Inst ;  uid  that  theorator 
had  only  to  seek  fiesh  argumenu  derived  from  the  same 
dremastaneee,  or  to  place  the  same  facts  in  a  new  point  of 
view.  If  this  was  the  case,  the  last  two  speeohes  might  ba 
considered  as  snpplsmentaiy  to  the  first,  whmh  might  con- 
tain the  most  fbrable  reasons  and  the  most  important  sag* 
gestions.  But  if  the  three  speeches  were  delivered  on  the 
occasions  described  by  Philodiorus,  since  the  need  and  the 
danger  vreie  growing  more  and  more  pnesing  from  the  be- 


Sinning  to  the  end  of  the  period,  we  natnrslly  expect  to 
ad  the  orator^  tone  oorrespondiiur  to  the  altered  state  of 
affairs.    This  is  the  view  hj  which  I  have  been  determined 
in  fiivonr  of  the  order  of  Dtonysios. 
Since  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume  was  sent  to  the 

Siuss,  I  received  a  new  work  on  the  histoiT  of  Philip,  by 
mcekaer,  entitled  Kotmig  PhiHpp  and  dts  Hettatudtm 
SUutUm^  Goettingen,  1817,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
p:ood  criticisin.  But  the  author  has  a  rsmark  on  this  sul^ 
ject,p.  SIS,  which  seems  to  me  to  place  it  in  a  false  point  of 
view.  He  obeerves  that  the  first  oration  (III..  D.)  contains 
a  general  exhortation  to  succour  the  Olynthians,  while  in 
the  second  Philip^s  sitnation  is  discossed  with  a  view  to  1^ 
sen  the  fear  which  he  inspired.  Now  the  sofmosition  that 
this  fisar  had  caased  a  delay  of  the  meditated  expedition, 
sines  it  involves  the  point  in  dis]rate,  and  is,  as  I  have  en* 
deav<mred  to  show,  highly  improbable  in  itself,  must  be 
drofmed  fimm  the  argament.  But  then  the  second  speech 
(I.,  D.),  so  far  as  it  contains  an  eetimate  of  Philip's  power 
—which  is  the  subject  of  nearly  the  whole— is  evidenUy  of 
a  nolfaie  generoJ  nature,  that  ib^  lees  appropriate  to  any  spe- 
cial occasion,  than  eidier  of  the  two  others.  Such  a  re- 
view of  tbe  cansss  of  Philip's  greataees  was  at  all  times 
equally  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  rousing  and  eneooiaging 
the  AUientans  to  more  strsnnoas  exertions.  But  it  certain- 
ly saggssted  itself  to  the  orator  more  natniaUy,  whan  the 
contest  bsgon  by  Olynthus  had  just  opened  a  prospect  of 
retrieving  what  had  been  lost  through  past  aegliffenoe,  than 
after  this  prospect  had  been  overeumded.  and^e  growing 
distress  of  the  Olynthians  threatened  Athens  herself  with 
still  mors  imminent  danger.  After  either  of  the  odier  or^ 
tionS|thia  would  have  formed  an  anti-climax,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  its  object :  whether  it  vras  designed  to  cheer 
the  dejected  epirite  of  the  Athenians,  or  to  warn  them  against 
supineness  and  procrastination. 

It  appears  no  less  evident  that  the  oration  L  (III.,  D.)  iM 
that  which  represents  the  danger  as  most  pressing,  and  most 
emphatically  dedares  .the  safety  of  Athena  henelf  to  be  in- 
vdved  in  the  event  of  the  straggle.  For  iastanoe,  there  is 
a  sentence  both  in  III.  (II.,  D.)  and  in  I.  (III.,  D.),  begin- 
ning with  the  words  *0  itiv  tUv  mpdv  Katp6t*  &  SpMts  'A^ 
vauM.  The  deteriptiop  of  tk4  pre»emi  jwnUmt  which  fol- 
lows in  the  firrt  pessags  is,  tXn^  %ort  ni  vtp  «oXABf  ^mnfr 
&f  Koi  fio^ysti  Uint.  The  second  proceeds  with  tne  words, 
piO¥0¥ovxi  yiyu  ^whv  iftdsi  9^i  tUv  ir^oy^arwy  hiiiw 
huvttv  ahr6i<  drriXiprWov  ioriv,  duep  Mp  ewny^^f  ahrSp 
^fonfyn.  This  last  was  surely  the  critical,  or  the  mors 
alarming  eoMtgency.  So,  again,  in  both  theee  orations 
there  is  mention  of  the  danger  which  threatened  Attica  it- 
self from  Philip's  arms.  In  the  first  it  is  thus  noticed : 
XW^(  rik  alo^vm. .  .  obSk  r^v  46699  ittKpi»  ipti  rbv  fftrk 
TOifTa.  In  the  second,  vuv  atpent  iffriv  hitivt  inrtpov  vHif 
hit  x^^  rqXcftfiv,  Q  rap*  hfdv  itcuvov ;  and  farther  on.  the 
object  of  the  proposed  succours  is  described  as  being  avw 
Bciv  iKaat  riv  wMtjuv.  It  is  difiteult  to  undeTStand  how 
Jaoobe  could  say  w  a  speech  which  dwells  on  such  a  topic 
at  such  length  and  in  such  a  strain,  that  it  breathes  a 
cheerful,  coafident  spirit  of  joy  and  hope  (/a  dieter  Rtd§ 
wtht  em  frieeker,  mtOkiger  Geitt,  kervcrgegangem  out  dtr 
Freude  Uher  doe  long  gewUntehte  £re<fmM,  widf  beeeeli  «m 
der  froktit  Hoffmrng.,  u.  s.  w.,  p.  T65)---the  altemativo 
My  MJv  ivrijatTi  rSv  'OhnSiuvt  viuu  Uu  wokip^tn  . .  • 
iv  V  Inbm  WAiairof  Xiftg,  ri(  avr^v  Iri  kuu  ' 
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6fyt¥  tunlr  loaDds  much  man  lika  tke  lanfuage  of  fear 
thui  that  of  hope  or  joj— or  that  it  ahowa  the  daofer  which 
thnatena  Athena,  if  eaae  and  enjayment  ahonld  be  prefer- 
red to  the  nae  of  anna,  in  the  back-groond  (Die  Gefakr,  dit 
AiheH  Mrohtf  wemi  «m»  hw^tmen  Gemut  dem  wbrimckt 
dtr  Wt^en  vertidUf  meigt  iu  Rede  tm  HvUergnmde).  It 
was  hardly  poaaable,  on  auoh  an  oocaaion,  to  mnke  the  topic 
more  prominent. 

It  most  not,  however,  be  eappoeed  that  I  oonaider  these 
paaaafi^ea  as  decisiTO,  or  that  I  am  not  aware  there  are  oth- 
ers in  the  speeches  from  which  they  are  cited  that  seem  to 
point  to  a  different  conclasiaa.  They  have  been  here  pro- 
duced, not  to  convince  the  reader,  bat  to  iUostrate  the  main 
groand  of  my  own  (q;nnion.  How  far  the  qoestion  still  is 
from  hsTing  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  decisioai,  is  known 
to  erexy  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
the  controversy.  It  would  be  especially  preswnptaous  in 
one  who  holds  the  view  here  adt^ted  to  be  oonfi^nt  that 
he  has  arrived  at  the  trutb,  as  it  ean  hardly  be  denied  that 
the  greater  weight,  bo^  of  nneient  and  modem  aathority, 
is  in  the  opposite  smIs.  The  single  judgment  of  Dioaysius, 
even  if  it  was  entitled  to  more  deference  than  can  reason- 
ably be  claimed  for  it,  could  not  of  itself  oountieibalanee  the 
testimony  of  antiquity  in  favour  of  the  other  order ;  and 
though  my  impression  on  the  subject  agrees  with  Flathe's, 
I  should  not  have  ventured  to  use  such  strong  language  as 
that  in  which  he  expresses  it  (i.,  p.  18S),  where  he  says, "  To 
raoogniae  the  oorrsctneas  of  the  order  in  which  Diooysius 
has  placed  the  three  Olynthiacs,  thsre  needs  nothing  but 
aocuntely  to  examine  the  contents  and  the  tone  of  each,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  course  of  events.**  The  exam- 
ples of  the  lesmed  men  who  have  changed  their  opinions — 
not  at  first  hastilv  taken  up  and  pnbli^y  avowed— on  thia 
question,  should  be  suflScient  to  teach  us  caution.  Who, 
after  all,  can  yet  be  sure  that  he  has  not  overlooked  sane 
most  important  element  in  it?  Brueckner,  for  instance, 
thinks  it  so  evident  that  I.  (lU.,  D.)  is  an  inferior  composi- 
tion to  the  two  others,  that  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  Demosthenes :  a  suspicion 
which  m*ist  here  be  left  for  the  reader^  courideration. 

Anoth'-.-  queation  was  started  a  few  years  ago  on  this  sub* 

2ct  by  /.lemann  ( A<loteM  Ziepiemmi  m  Demottketumde  BwU 
Phdvppi  Otjfntkieo  CosmcaJalto.  EdidU  cl  epietolam  ad- 
jeeit  C.  F.  Ranke,  163S},  whose  t^nion  deserves  notice  both 
for  the  novelty  of  the  thought  and  for  the  elaborate  diseua* 
sion  with  which  it  is  maintained.  According  to  his  view, 
the  second  embassy  mentioned  l^  Philochoms  (ad  Amm.,  0) 
was  sent,  not  bv  the  (Mynthians,  bnt  by  their  allies  the 
Chalcidians,  under  which  name  Oiyntbus  itself  was  not  in- 
cluded. It  came  so  soon  after  the  first  Olynthian  embassy, 
that  Philochorus  speaks  of  it  ss  arriving  about  the  same 
time :  ircpi  rhv  aM*  vpiwv'  The  Oudcidisns  had  been 
first  attacked  by  Phiup;  end  Olynthns,  notwithstanding 
his  protestations,  both  aided  them  with  her  forces,  an^ 
thinking  herself  in  danger,  apptied  to  Athens  for  allianee 
and  succour.  While  the  Athenians  delayed  their  hrip,the 
Chalcidians,  finding  themselves  more  and  more  pressed  by 
the  war,  aent  an  embassy  of  their  own  for  the  sane  pur- 
pose. This  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  Olynthias  (III., 
17.) ;  and  both  Chares  and  Charidemos  were  sent  to  the 
theatre  of  war»  Chares  to  protect  the  Chalcidian  towns, 
Chsridemus  to  act  on  the  ofiensive  in  Bottiaa  and  Pallena, 
which  were  then  occupied  by  the  Macedonians,  and  might 
iherefure  be  regarded  as>  a  part  of  Macedonia,  which  De- 
mrtsthenes  pn^Msed  to  invade.  In  the  mean  while,  Philip, 
being  called  away  by  the  aflhirs  of  Thessaly,  makes  peace 
with  the  Olvnthians,  who  thus  break  their  league  with  Ath- 
ens ;  but  when,  on  his  return  from  Thessaly  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  (848),  he  renews  his  hostilities  against  the  Chal- 
ddiaus,  Olynthus  arms  aninsthim  again,  and  Demosthenes 
delivers  the  second  Olyntniao  (I.,  D.)tto  jierauade  the  Athe- 
nians to  admit  the  OlynUiians  once  more  into  their  alliance. 
The  Olynthians  send  another  embnsnr  for  succour,  which 
finds  the  Athenians  filled  with  confidence  by  some  slight 
successes  of  Charidemus,  and  dreaming  about  ponisfaiag 
Philip.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  third  Olynthiao  (II., 
D.). 

As  to  the  geographical  question^  it  ^s  evident  that  it  mat* 
ters  little  what  were  the  oiig^nal  limits  of  Chalcidice.  The 
only  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  Philochoms  might 
not  have  described  Olynthns  by  the  expression  ZoAxcmwv 
rwf  tel  BpdtoK.  That  he  might  do  so  seems  clear  even  from 
the  passages  cited  by  Ziem&an  himself,  p.  7,  with  which 
the  reader  may  compare  Colonel  Leake,  rfertkem  Greece, 
lii.,  p.  454.  It  then  remaina  to  be  ariceo  whether  any  one 
can  suppose  that  the  war  mentioned  in  the  second  extract 
from  Philochoms  (dXi fo^Miv  r^  tniXifUf)  is  a  dlilerent  one 
from  that  which  he  had  spoken  of  in  the  first :  'OXwdiois 
veXs/tovuhotf  fir^  ^tXimnv.  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  second  passage  alludes  to  the  first.  Ziemann, 
however,  conceives  that  the  allusion  lies  not  merely  in  the 
words  ri^  iroXifiVi  but  in  the  date  trtpl  rdy  a^rov  xp^^'t 
and  that  the  time  meant  was  that  in  which  the  Olynthians 
made  iheir  first  appbcation  for  alliance  and  succour,  whid^, 
*if  couree,  would  prove  that  the  second  embassy  came  from 


a  different  quarter.  But  it  is  surprising  that  Ziemaaa 
should  have  overlooked  that  the  words  nefl  rfr  r^v  avnv 
Xf>&vov  refer,  not  to  the  events  related  in  the  first  extiaci, 
but  to  those  which  intervened  (rijuraljb  ycvifttya)  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  embassv.  These,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Dionvsius,  were  ^Xcya.  But  who  would  venture  to 
infer  from  this  expression  that  the  time  of  the  second  em- 
bassy might  not  be  parted  from  that  of  the  first  by  an  in- 
terval at  at  least  a  month  or  two  ?  Moreover,  it  is  evident 
that  these  events,  whatever  they  were,  followed  the  expe- 
dition under  Chares,  mentioned  in  the  first  extract,  which 
must  thsrefore  have  preceded  that  commanded  by  Charide- 
mus :  so  that  there  would  be  an  embassv  which  gave  ooca- 
aion to  the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Olynthus  wiihoat 
any  speech  from  DemosUienes,  and  a  speech  on  behalf  of 
Olyntbus  not  suggested  by  any  embassy. 

Ziemann,  however,  has  at  least  rendered  one  valuable 
service  to  this  part  of  history  in  the  last  section  erf"  his  es- 
say, where  he  points  out  how  the  aoooont  given  by  Demos- 
thenes, of  ths  succours  framished  by  the  Athenians  to 
Olynthus,  may  be  reconciled  with  that  <^  Philochoms. 
Demosthenes  speaks  of  fifty  triremes,  10,000  mercenaries, 
Mid  4000  citisens.  Philochorus  of  05  triremes  (3(^|-18-|-17), 
0000  peltasU  (SOOO-i-4000),  and  SOOO  heaTy-armed  citizens 
and  two  bodies  of  cavalry,  150  mercenaries,  and  300  Aihe 
niaas.  Ziemann  obeerves  that  the  complements  of  the 
Clews  which  manned  the  thirty  triremes  first  sent  with 
Chares  (signified  by  the  nvcnMpwrav  of  Philochorus) 
would  make  up  the  10,000  of  Demosthenes.  Philochoni* 
has  mentioned  the  Athenian  cavalry  and  heavy-armed  in 
fantry,  omitting  the  light  troope  which,  as  usuai,  accompa 
nied  them.  Demosthenes  wpuJu  of  the  Athenian  troops  in 
the  mass ;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  ships  he  has  prob 
ably  omitted  those  which  sailed  in  the  last  expedition,  ei- 
ther because  they  were  mere  transports,  or  because  they  hsd 
been  already  employed  ia  ths  armament  which  first  sailed 
under  Chares. 

II.  OR  Bom  POINTS  in  Tm  oboosapht  or  ai.ixaji 

DXm'S  MAEGHBS. 

I.  The  Battle  cf  lesui. 

It  is  not  easy  to  combine  the  accounts  given  by  Alexsa 
der's  historians  of  the  operations  immediately  precedtnc 
the  battle  of  Issus,  and  Xenophon's  description  of  Uie  msrcii 
of  Cyrus  out  of  Cilida  into  Syria,  with  the  statements- 
not  t»  mpeak  of  the  conjectures  —of  modem  treveUers.    Col 
ooel  Leake  (Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  2M)6)  ob- 
eerves, "  Stvabo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Stadiasmus  agree  in  na- 
ming two  py  ia  or  passes  fortified  with  a  wall  «md  gate  at 
the  bead  of  the  gulf  (of  Issus),  nam^lv,  the  Gate  ot  Ama- 
nus,  which  was  in  Cilicia,  ami  the  Cilician  Gatts  which 
formed  the  division  between  Syria  and  Cilida.    The  posi- 
tion of  both  of  these  pyla  has  oeen  ascertained :  the  north- 
ern or  Amanie,  between  Ajris  and  Bay^,  at  the  northern 
or  innermost  extremity  of  the  gulf,  tv  r$  KoiXerdrtft  ro) 
mAvo9,  as  the  Stadiasmus  has  well  described  it :  the  south- 
em  or  Cilicism,  between  BayAs  and  Iskenderim,  not  fax 
from,  if  not  exactly  at,  the  placa  when  Pococke  and  oihei 
modem  tmvellers  observed  some  rains  vuhrarly  known  bj 
the  nams  of  the  Pillars  of  Jonas.    The  Puss  of  Belifai, 
leading  from  Iskenderim  over  the  mountain  into  the  plain  ol 
Antiodi,  vras  a  third  pyks,  whidi  has  been  well  distinguish 
ed  by  Ptolenrv  from  the  other  two,  and  was  justly  callel 
the  Gate  of  Syria."    Colonel  Leake  then  proceeda  to  re 
fute  an  opinion  of  Major  !lennell*s  as  to  Strabo'a  'A#mn  Jr 
irtfXai,  and  in  the  next  page  adda,  '*  Them  vras  a  fourtk 
naas,  as  Major  Rennell  has  justly  observed,  which,  erossinf 
Mount  Amanns  from  the  eastward,  deecended  upon  the  cen 
tre  of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  near  Issue.    By  this  paas  ir 
was  that  Darius  mardied  from  Sochns,  and  took  up  his  po 
sition  on  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus ;  by  which  movemen* 
Alexander,  who  had  just  before  muched  from  Melius  u 
Myriandros,  through  the  two  maritime  pyla>,  was  place' 
between  the  Persians  and  Svria.    Cicoru  slso  alludes  u 
this  pass  when  he  observee  tnat  *  nothing  is  stranger  thar 
Cilicia  on  the  side  of  Syria,  there  being  only  two  narmw 
entrances  into  it  over  the  Amanus,  the  ndge  of  which  mount 
ain  divides  the  two  prorinoes :  qui  Syriam  a  Cilicia  aqua 
ram  divoitio  dividit.'    The  other  pass  to  vrhich  he  alludes 
was  that  of  Beiliin.'* 

It  might  aeem,  therafom,  that  all  was  dear  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  the  fact  is,  that  the  positioa  of  the  pyim  which 
Colonel  Leake  says  has  been  aeeertamed  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  the  tnvellers  to 
whom  he  refers  in  his  note  as  having  ascertained  the  point, 
Mr.  Kinaeir,  Journey  in  Aeia  Altnor,  expresses  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  about  the  position  of  one  of  these  vjrl*. 

Major  Rennell  (lUustntioos  ot  the  Historic  of  the  Expe- 
dition of  Cyrus,  p.  59)  had  maintained  the  opinion  mention- 
ed by  Colonel  Leake  as  to  the  position  of  the  sonthem  or 
Cilician  pyl»— Xenophon's  Gatesof  Syria  and  Cilicia— Uiat 
it  was  not  far  from  the  so-called  Pillars  of  Jonas  He  finds 
Xenophon's  river  Kereue,  which  flowed  between  the  gates 
in  the  MaJun^,  a<  d  thinks  that  the  Castle  of  MerkM,  wnick 
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ftandi  ot  \  oolumMidiBir  emiaeiioa  orer  Uia  rirer,  has  either 
communkiftted  iU  nune  to  the  river,  or  derived  ita  own  from 
it.  **  One  may  easily  perceive  the  connexion  between  it 
and  the  Keraoa  of  Xenophon,  and  the  k  of  Maheny  ie  prob- 
ablv  rnttunl." 

C.  Niebahr,  in  the  third  volame  of  his  travels,  published 
1837,  speaks  of  this  part  of  the  coast  as  follows,  p.  101 : 
*'  tmm  Scsnderone  to  Paias  one  sees  nothing  worth^f  of  re- 
mark, except  Merkea,  a  small  castle  on  the  mountain,  and 
below  by  the  seaside  an  here  and  there  tiacrs  of  ancient 
castles  and  other  buildings.  Some  remains  of  an  old  wall 
m  this  quarter  are  called  the  Pillars  of  Jonas ;  and  the 
£utem  Christians  have  a  legend  that  it  was  here  the 
prophet  was  vomited  upon  the  dry  land  by  the  fish." 

Mr.  Kinneir  (Journey,  p.  136)  also  observes,  in  the  de- 
scription of  his  journey  from  Piss  (Bayas,  Paias)  to  Scan- 
deroon,  "  At  the  ninth  mile  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  r»> 
mantically  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  here 
approximate  the  sea,  and  near  it,  on  a  projecting  point  of 
land,  the  remains  of  a  sort  of  obelisk,  apparently  ancient. 
At  the  twelfth  mile  a  small  but  rapid  river,  with  steep  and 
bigh  banks,  answering  the  description  given  by  Arrian  of 
the  Pinarus,  and  about  half  a  mile  farther,  the  fragments 
of  massy  walls  jutting  into  the  sea."  We  see  that  the  river 
which  Mr.  Kinneir  tues  for  the  Pinarus  is  that  which  Ma- 
jor RennoU  believes  to  be  Xenophoii's  Kerens.  Mr.  Kin- 
neir himself,  p.  140,  believed  Xenophon*B  Kersus  lo  be  the 
torrent  which  descends  down  the  ravine  at  Bailan.  And 
he  observes,  p.  143,  that  D'Anville's  cqiinion,  which  places 
the  Ports  Syriie  close  to  Pias,  and  on  the  road  to  Scande- 
roon,  appears  to  him  quite  erroneous,  uuuwmck  at  tktr«  it 
MO  dtfdt  or  mowi/atn  iofott  betwteH  Ayatt  amd  Soamteroon, 
that  he  could  perceive  or  hear  of.  **  But,"  he  proceeds,  **  to 
the  south  and  east  of  the  Latter  we  have  two  defiles,  which 
in  my  opinion  are  those  alluded  to  under  the  designatioa 
of  the  Gates  of  Syria  and  Straits  of  Amanus.  The  first, 
on  account  of  the  ruinous  and  deserted  state  of  the  towns 
along  the  coast,  is  seldom  or  never  in  use,  and  leads  over  a 
range  of  hills  immediately  behind  Scanderoon.  The  other 
is  called  the  Pass  of  Bailan." 

The  objection  here  raised  against  D'Anville's  opinion  had, 
however,  been  met  bv  Major  Rennell — whose  lUustrations, 
published  in  1810,  Mr.  Kinneir,  perhaps,  had  not  seen  in 
1818,  when  his  journey  was  published — ^in  the  following 
passage,  p.  53 : 

"  It  mav  be  proper  in  this  place  to  add  a  word  respecting 
Arrian's  description  of  the  strait  which  Alexander  passed 
through  about  70  years  after  Cyrus.  His  description  is  that 
of  a  narrow  postage  ovtr  hiUt ;  evidently  noi  a  defile,  but 
that  kind  of  ground  which  would  compel  an  assailant,  to 
form  a  very  straitened  front  for  an  attack.  But  the  different 
sites  alluded  to  b/  the  two  historians  can  hardly  be  a  niile 
from  each  other,  the  ground  beiaff  particularly  descibed  by 
Dr.  Pococke,  Mr.  Drummond,  and  others ;  for  within  that 
distance,  south  of  the  River  Mahersy,  the  swampy  plain 
is  shut  up  by  a  narrow  tract  of  hills,  which  has  on  the  one 
hand  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  the 
steep  mountain  of  Amanus,  which  leaves  only  a  narrow 
space,  in  the  nature  of  a  thelf^  between  its  foot  Mid  the  sea. 
And  this  must  be  conceived  to  be  the  pass  intended  by  Ar- 
rian ;  for  he  describes  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of 
Alexander  to  have  taken  nossession  ox  the  pott  on  the  even- 
ing hefan  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  who  at  daybreak  began 
to  descend  from  the  hills,  being  confined  to  a  very  narrow 
front  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  the  ground." 

I  take  it  for  granted  the  reader  is  aware  that,  for  the 
operations  of  Darius  and  Alexander  before  the  battle,  four 
passes  are  required,  two  maritime,  through  which  the  road 
led  out  of  Ctlicia  into  Sjrria  along  the  coast,  and  two  inland, 
which  crossed  the  ridee  of  Mount  Amanus,  and  of  which 
the  one  lay  to  the  north  of  the  other.  So  far  the  ancients 
and  modems  agree ;  but  as  to  the  position  of  these  passes, 
the  estracts  already  given  show  that  there  is  room  lor  con- 
siderable variance  of  opinions.  The  northern  maritime 
pass,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  and  not  dis- 
tinctly by  Arrian,  though  Curtius,  iii.,  7,  7,  marks  it  very 
clearlv  as  lying  between  Mallns  aud  Issus.  would  be  the 
one  best  ascertained  according  to  either  of  the  views  al- 
ready stated  as  to  the  other.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
whether  we  adopt  Major  Rennell's  opinion  or  Mr.  Kioneir's, 
that  the  northern  pass  must  be  that  of  Kara  Cape  or  Demir 
Kapn,  which  is  mentioned  by  all  travellers  who  have  pass- 
ed this  n>ad,  and  is  described  bv  Mr.  Kinneir,  p.  135.  After 
leaving  Kastania,  which  he  taxes  to  be  the  ancient  Casta- 
bala,  he  says,  "  Thence  we  directed  our  course  for  the  first 
three  miles  over  a  sort  of  table-land  abounding  in  partridges, 
hares,  and  antelopes,  when  we  entered  a  narrow  valley,  or 
rather  defile,  clothed  with  thick  copsewood  and  evergreens. 
At  the  eighth  mile  the  rock«  on  eitner  side  approached  each 
other,  and  we  passed  under  an  arch  of  an  old  gateway, 
built  of  black  granite,  and  called  Kara  Cape,  or  the  Black 
Oate.  .  .  The  pass  expanded  inunediately  when  we  had 
quitted  the  gate,  and  after  a  gentle  descent  of  about  a  mile 
*•  entered  a  rarrow  belt,  having  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon 


doM  on  our  ri8[ht  hand,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  new 
the  shore  the  ruined  town  of  A^as."  Accordingly,  Colonel 
Leake,  in  his  map  to  his  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  identifies  De- 
mir Kapu  with  the  Pyls  Amanides  of  Str»bo,  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  northern  maritime  pass. 

There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  which  must  strike  every 
one  who  inspects  Colonel  Leake's  map,  or  reads  Mr.  Kin- 
neir's  account  of  his  own  joumev,  and  this  is  to  explain 
what  Alexander  was  doing  at  Myriandrus  if  his ,  object 
was  to  seek  Darius  in  Syria;  and  this  difficulty  is  par- 
ticularly glaring  according  to  Mr.  Kyineir's  hypothesis,  that 
Darius  crossed  Amanus  by  the  Pass  of  Bailan,  while  Alex- 
ander lay  at  Myriandrus.  It  mayperhaps  be  observed,  that 
Alexander's  motive  might  be,  as  Mathe  suspects,  to  ensnare 
Darius,  and  that  he  continued  his  march  along  the  coast  in 
the  hope  that  the  enemy  would  crosa  the  mountains  But 
in  is  evident  from  Arrian  that,  whatever  his  intentions  or 
hopes  may  have  been,  he  had  not,  when  he  came  to  Myri- 
andrus, made  any  movement  inconsistent  with  his  profess- 
ed design  of  marching  by  the  nearest  road  to  Sochi,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Kinneir*s  hypothesis,  would  have  been  by 
Bailan;  and  though  Major  Rennell  and  Colonel  Leake 
were  aware  that  it  was  not  by  this,  but  by  a  northern  pass 
of  Amanus  that  Darius  entered  Cilicia,  their  statements 
are  exposed  to  the  same  objection. 

This  difficulty  and  some  others  would  be  removed  if  we 
adopt  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  verf  learnedly  and 
acutely  maintained  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Geooraphy  of  the  Anabasis.  He  conceives  (p.  118}  that 
the  Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  were  situate  at  the  Pass  of 
Demir  Kapu ;  that  this  was  the  pass  occupied  by  Alexan- 
der in  the  night  before  the  battle ;  that  this  is  one  of  the 
two  passes  mentioned  by  Cicero,  the  other  beinf  that  by 
which  Darius  crossed  the  mountains;  and  that  Mr.  Kin- 
neir, if  he  had  been  permitted  to  follow  Alexander's  route 
through  Melius,  instead  of  taking  the  upper  road  bv  Messis, 
would  have  found  the  field  of  bettle  about  four  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  the  defile.  Mr.  Williams  also  assigns  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  no  road  existed  through  the  Pass 
of  Bailan  in  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  he  holds  Pias  to 
be  the  modem  representative  of  Myriandrus,  and  refers  to 
a  map  of  Syria,  published  by  Arrowsmiih,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  actual  observations  of  Captain  Corry,  in  which 
an  opening  in  Mount  Amanus,  immediately  to  the  east  oi 
Pias,  is  marked  as  the  upper  Amanian  Pass,  exactly  accord- 
ing to  Pococke's  description. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  as  this  hypothesis  would  re- 
move the  above-mentioned  difficulty  as  to  Alexander's  pies- 
ence  at  Myriandrus— which,  however,  may  be  only  an  ap- 
parent one  arising  from  our  want  of  more  exact  information 
— so  Mr.  Kinneir's  description  of  the  Demir  Kapu  seems  to 
answer  better  to  that  which  Arrian  gives  of  the  pass  occu- 
pied by  Alexander  in  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  still 
more  to  Xenophon's  of  the  Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  than 
any  wliich  we  find  of  the  country  between  Baias  and  Scon- 
deroon.    Mr.  Williams,  however,  insisting  strongly  on  Mr. 
Kinneir's  assertion  that  there  it  no  deJUe  or  mountain  natt 
between  Ayatt  and  Scanderoon^  takes  no  notice  of  iMjor 
Rennell's  observations  on  this  subject.    He  observes  (p.  124) 
that  "a  defile  like  that  of  Demir  or  Cara  Cape,  in  the  im- 
mediate neic^hbourhood  of  the  sea,  must  sooner  or  later  com- 
municate with  it."    This,  however,  depends  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  stream  at  the  bottom,  which  Mr.  Williams  as- 
sumes, perhaps  probably  enough,  but  without  any  authority 
from  Mr.  Kinneir,  whom  one  should  have  expected  to  men- 
tion it  if  he  had  seen  one.    Another  point  which  Mr.  Will- 
iams is  obliged  to  assume  is  the  existence  of  a  maritime  Bass 
on  the  coast  between  Demir  and  Kapu  and  the  site  of  mal- 
lus.    This,  however,  is  not  an  argument  against  the  hypoth- 
esis, but  onlj  a  subject  of  curiosity,  which  might  cease  to 
perolex  us  if  we  wem  better  acquainted  with  the  features 
of  tliis  comer  of  the  Mediterranean,  making  allowance  for 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander. 

There  is  another  difficulty,  which  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  real,  though  not  a  fatal  objection.  The  position  which 
Mr.  Williams  assigns  to  Myriandrus  is  at  variance  with  the 
statements  of  Strabo  and  rtolemy,  who  both  mention  it  as 
south  of  Alexandria  (Scanderoon).  Mr.  Williams,  howev- 
er— who  does  not  believe  that  this  Alexandria  was  founded 
by  Alexander— contends  that  Ptolemy's  authoritv  is  neutral- 
ized as  to  Myriandrus,  because  he  gives  ita  higher  latitude 
than  Alexandria. 

On  the  whole,  though  of  course  much  less  confident  than 
the  author  oppears  to  feel  about  his  own  h]rpothesis,  I  am 
inclined  to  otmsider  it  as  the  most  probable  that  has  yet 
been  proposed  on  the  subject. 


tL  Ontho  Site  of'^ebatana. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Williams  has  devoted  the  flrrt 
of  his  two  Essays  on  the  Geographv  of  Ancient  Alia  to  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Meoia  is  occupied,  not,  as  moat  scholars  have  believed,  bv 
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Hamad&n,  but  by  Icpohan.    It  cannot  be  sappoaed  that  a 
ponon  of  hit  learning  and  acateneis  should  nave  failed  to 
give  a  specious  aspect  to  his  hypothesis,  or,  rather,  that  he 
should  hare  been  so  firmly  convinced  of  its  truth  as  he 
seems  to  be,  without  some  plausible  rnasons  ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  has  shown  that  it  tallies  very  happily  with  the  account 
given  by  Diodorus  (xix.,  19)  of  the  march  of  Antigonus 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Susa  to  Ecbatana,  and  with  the 
time  aasigned  by  Diodorus  (xiz.,  46)  for  the  uiarch  of  An-  . 
tigonus  from  Eobatana  to  Persepolis.    I  do  not  say  that 
these  are  the  only  arguments  which  give  a  colour  to  this  '■ 
hypothesis,  but  tney  seem  to  me  the  strongest.    Those  ; 
which  are  drawn  from  the  marches  of  Alexander  fail,  I 
think,  altogether ;  nor  does  Mr.  Williams  appear  to  me  to  ' 
have  been  more  successful  in  his  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  1 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  which  make  against  him,  while 
he  passes  in  total  silence  over  some  of  the  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  Uamadan,  which  he  would  probably  have  found  it 
most  diflicult  to  meet. 

This  silence — as  was  observed  b^  a  writer,  evidently  con- 
versant with  the  subject,  who  reviewed  his  Essays  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  No.  IV.— is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  the  evidence  appears  on  the  face  of  the 
map  which  aooompanies  the  Essays,  when  taken  together 
wita  the  information  afforded  by  modem  travellers,  with 
which  Mr.  Williams  was  undoubtedly  well  soquainted.  Isi- 
dore of  Charax,  in  his  Itinerary,  entitled  ^rwtioi  TlcpciKoit 
.mentions  a  dtyi  KoyKodapf  where  was  a  temple  of  Artemis, 
in  Upper  Media,  nineteen  schoeni  from  Apobatana.  That 
Isidore's  Apobatana  is  Ecbatana,  appears  clearly  from  his 
description,  and  is  not  disputed  by  Mr.  Williams.  But  in 
his  map,  on  the  road  from  Kermanshah  to  Hamadan,  ap* 
pears  a  place  there  spelled  Kuniptwur ;  and  when  we  know 
that  this  place,  which  is  about  forty-five  miles  from  Hama- 
Jan,  cootaius  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  building  (descri- 
bed by  Kcr  Porter,  Travels,  ii.,  p.  141),  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  Its  identity  with  Isidore*s  Concobar.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  high  degree  of  probability,  if  not  approaching 
quite  so  near  to  certainty,  that  Besittoon,  thirty-two  miles 
to  the  southwest  of  Kungawur,  on  the  same  lino  of  road, 
with  a  high,  perpendicular  rock  artifir.iallv  smoothed,  and 
exhibiting  sculptures  that  appear  to  bo  of  the  same  age  and 
character  as  those  of  Persopolis  (see  Einneir,  Memoir,  p. 
131,  137 ;  and  Ker  Porter,  ii.,  p.  150,  foU.),  represents  Isi- 
dore's Baptana,  which  stood  on  a  mountain  where  was  a 
statue  of  Semiramis  and  a  pillar,  though  this  may  not  bo 
the  pillar  which  Olivier  saw. 

I  am  not  so  clearlv  satisfied  that  Besittoon  is  likewise,  as 
Mr.  Kinneir  and  others  have  supposed,  the  Mount  B&gis- 
tanum  of  Diodorus,  ii.,  13,  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  a  plan, 
Semiramis  laid  out  her  park  or  garden  of  twelve  stadia  in 
circumference,  watered  by  a  great  fountain,  though  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock  at  Besittoon  there  bursts,  as  Ker  Porter 
says,  a  beautifully  clear  stream.  Notwithstanding  this  co- 
incidence, his  description  of  the  Vale  of  Besittoon  docs  not 
seem  well  adapted  to  the  garden  of  Semiramis.  It  was 
waste  and  stony,  a  dreary  contrast  to  the  luxuriant  valley 
of  Kangavar  ;  and  at  Besittoon  itself,  all  he  can  say  is,  that 
"nature  did  not  look  quite  so  steril."  The  description  of 
Diodorus  seems  to  correspond  much  better  to  the  mountain 
of  Tackt-i-Bostan  (Kinneir's  Taki  Bostan),  the  Throne  of 
the  Garden :  a  part  of  the  range  of  Besittoon,  and  only  five 
hours*  ride  to  the  southwest,  nearly  opposite  to  Keiman- 
shah,  at  five  or  six  miles'  distance.  This  mountain,  which 
is,  it  seems,  still  more  richly  adorned  with  sculptures,  is 
de8crit)ed  by  Ker  Porter  (ii.,  p.  169)  as  lowerinr  over  the 
blooming  Vale  of  Kermanshah.  "  At  the  base  of  this  som- 
bre mountain,"  he  says,  "  bursts  forth  the  most  exquisitely 
pellucid  stream  that  I  ever  beheld,  and  to  this  sparkling 
fountain  the  natives  have  given  the  name  of  Shirene.  Its 
bed  is  rather  on  a  declivity,  which  gives  a  rapidity  to  its 
current  that  increases  the  brilliancy  of  its  waters  as  they 
dash  along,  spreading  verdure  on  every  side,  and  bathing 
the  pendant  branches  of  variously  foliaged  trees  which  g^row 
on  Its  banks."  Here  was  a  spot  which  Semiramis  might 
well  choose  for  a  garden.  Von  Hammer  observes  ( Wicn. 
Jahrb.,  vii.,  p.  36/),  that  in  the  Persian  and  Turkish  le- 

Ssnds,  Schirin  (Shirene)  has  every  where  taken  the  place  of 
emiramis.  Ker  Porter,  indeed,  conjectures  that  the  name 
Besittoon  (which  signifies  without  pillars^  and  is  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  Kinneir,  as  alluding  to  the  overhanging 
canopy  of  rock)  is  "  a  local  corruption  of  Bagistan,  the  place 
of  the  garden."  This  conjecture,  every  one  most  see,  is 
utterly  untenable.  But  that  ^kH[K  garden,  is  the  root  of 
the  name  Bagistanum,  is  exceedingly  probable ;  and  then 
the  modem  appellation  of  the  mountain,  Tackt-i- Bostan, 
answers  very  closely  to  the  ancient  one. 

But  to  retum  from  this  litlie  digression,  which  is  never- 
theless not  wholly  irrelevant.  The  proofs  derived  from  such 
coincidences  between  the  line  of  road  described  by  Isidore, 
and  that  between  Kermanshah  and  Hamadan,  are  of  a 
quality  so  much  stronger  than  any  of  those  which  Mr.  Will- 
iams—who,  as  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Isidore,  was 
bound  to  notice  them— has  deduMd  from  measurement  of 


distances,  according  to  data  which  are,  after  all,  liable  to  a 
suspicion  of  error,  that  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to 
enter  any  farther  into  the  subject.  Still,  as  Mr.  Williams 
has  drawn  several  of  his  arguments  from  AIexaBder*s  march- 
es,  I  am  tempted  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  s<Mne  other 
points  in  his  Esaar.  Indeed,  the  question  whether,  after 
the  battle  of  Arbela,  Darius  spent  the  winter  on  the  site 
of  Hamadan  or  of  Ispahan,  is  one  on  which  it  would'be  rath- 
er  painful  to  remain  undecided,  and  which  deservee  to  be 
distinctly  considered. 

fiir.  Williams,  p.  S4,  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  time 
employed  by  Alexander  in  his  inarch  from  Pereepobs  to  Eo- 
batana. He  admits  that  it  is  impassible  to  draw  any  ooa- 
cluston  as  to  this  point  from  the  account  of  Arriaa  alone, 
because  in  that  account  there  are  two  omissions :  one  of 
the  place  from  which  Arrian  reckons  as  the  starting-point, 
when  he  says  (iii.,  19),  that  Alexander  arrived  in  Media 
on  the  twelfth  day ;  the  other  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
between  his  entering  Media  end  his  finding  himself  with- 
in three  days'  march  from  Ecbatana.  But  '*  Quintus  Cor- 
tins,"  says  Mr.  Williams,  '*  enables  us  to  correct  the  first 
omission  satisfactorily;  for  he  states  that  an  ezpeditioo 
against  the  mountaineera  was  finished  in  thirty  days,  after 
which  Alexander  retumed  to  Persepolis,  and  commenoed 
his  journey  into  Media.**  But  thia  coircetum  turns  upon  a 
supposition  which  is  merely  ^rratuitous :  that  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Mardi,  mentioned  by  Curtios,  t.,  6,  was 
the  same  as  that  against  the  Parstacs  spoken  of  by  Arxian, 
iii.,  19,  who  clearly  supposes  it  to  have  been  included,  as  a 
digression  of  unknown  duration,  in  the  march  to  Ecbatana. 
The  territory,  therefore,  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Pa- 
rvtacB,  must  have  been  situate  between  Persia  Proper  and 
Media ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  seats  of  the 
Mardi  lay  north  of  Persepolia  Droysen  places  them  in  the 
mountains  nearer  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Whether  this  be 
correct  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Williams  has  here  made 
a  groundless  assumption,  and  that  there  is  as  little  renMdy 
for  the  first  as  for  the  seotmd  Mnission,  as  to  which  he  mere- 
ly observes,  **  it  is  not  pn^ble  that  it  wee  more  than  ooe 
day,  otherwise  Arrian  would  have  mentioned  it."  And  oa 
such  premises  he  builds  the  conclusion  that  Alexander's 
march  fnnn  Persepolis  to  Ecbatana  occupied  sixteen  days. 
This,  he  thinks,  is  not  more  than  the  time  which  would 
have  been  necessary  for  Alexander,  though  he  marched  un- 
encumbered, and  increased  his  rapiditv  during  the  laet  four 
days,  to  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Ecbatana. 

Let  us,  however,  compare  the  aoeount  of  one  of  Timour's 
marches,  given  by  an  author  with  whose  accuracy  Mr.  Will- 
iams professes  (p.  19)  that  he  has  many  reasons  to  be  sat- 
isfied. Cherefeddin  begins  the  S7th  chapter  of  his  thiid 
book  with  the  following  description  of  his  hero's  march  frooa 
Shiraz  towards  Ispahan :  **  Timour  partit'de  Chiraz  le  vingt 
sept  de  Jumaziulakher,  I'an  795  (I8th  June,  1403).  U  prit 
la  route  d'Ispahan  toojours  en  chaseant,  et  depeuplant  les 
campagnns  de  gibier,  qui  ordinairement  y  est  en  abondance. 
II  campa  a  Cou mcha  apres  douze  jours  de  marche."  Coum- 
cha,  or  Komesha,  which  Potis  de  la  Croix  erroneously  de- 
scibes  as  village  pres  dPJfpahan^  is  forty  miles  south  of  Is- 
pahan (Morior,  Journey,  p.  156-160).  On  the  other  hand, 
Shiraz  is  thirty  miles  south  of  Persepolis  (Kinneir,  p.  76) ; 
so  that  Timour^s  march  was  ton  miles  shorter  than  Alexan- 
der's. It  appears,  however,  from  the  description,  to  have 
been  very  much  less  rapid.  Mr.  Williams  assumes  (again 
gratuitously)  that  Alexander's  march  was  retarded  by  the 
winter.  Even  if  that  was  the  case,  we  might  fairly  su^ 
pose  that  his  rate  of  inarching  compensated  for  this  disad- 
vantage, and  that  he  could  very  well  have  traversed  the  dis- 
tance between  Persepolis  and  Ispahan  in  twelve  days. 

And  here  a  question  might  be  raised,  whether  it  is  cred- 
ible that  Alexander  ahould  have  remained  four  months  so 
near  to  Ecbatana  without  making  any  attempt  to  disturi) 
Darius,  even  if  he  did  not,  during  that  time,  make  an  expe- 
dition, as  Mr.  Williams  supposes,  towards  the  north ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  is  probable  that  Darius  shnuld 
hare  taken  up  his  residence  after  the  battle  so  near  to  Per- 
sepolis. This  consideration  might  perhaps  be  fairly  (^po- 
sed to  another,  which  impressed  nir.  Williams  **  with  a  con- 
viction, depending  on  moral  grounds  as  strong  as  if  griiund- 
ed  on  scientific  deductions,  tnat  hod  Hamadan  beoo-Ecbu- 
tana,  Alexander  would  never  have  approached  it,  but  by  a 
cross-road  have  gained  at  least  two  days'  march  upon  the 
royal  fugitive,"  ^.  27.  This  consideration  was,  that  Alex- 
ander, wnen  three  da^s'  march  distant  from  Ecbatana,  heard 
of  the  escape  of  Danos  five  days  before  in  the  direction  of 
the  Caspian  Gates.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Alex- 
ander's character  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  route  which  he 
is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  as  Mr.  Williams  suppo- 
ses. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cross-road  would  have 
traversed  a  part  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert :  that  Alexander 
could  not  have  known  the  exact  direction  of  the  march  of 
Darius,  who  had  the  choice  either  of  crossing  the  chain  of 
Elhurz  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  or  of  skirting  the  north- 
em  edge  of  the  desert :  that  he  might  wish  to  fall  into  the 
road  where  he  would  be  sure  of  tracking  the  fugitive :  and 
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01  fiBf0,  tbat  yn  cannot  Jmtend  to  know  all  the  rea^pna 
which  might  render  it  adTiaable  for  him  to  pass  through 
Ecbatana.  According  to  the  commoir  opinion,  indeed«  aa 
to  the  roote  bv  which  he  punned  Darius,  it  would  follow, 
from  Mr.  Williamc'a  raaaoning,  that  he  did  not  paaa  through 
Rhaga;  or,  rather,  if  RhagB  lay  where  it  is  commonly  placed, 
thatis,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  Caspian  Gates— since 
Alexander  certainly  halted  ther«  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius — 
it  would  be  ouite  evident  that  Ecbatana  was  nut  Ispahan. 
Of  this  Mr.  Williams  is  fully  aware ;  but  he  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  passage  where  Stnbo,  quoting  Apollodo- 
ras  of  Artomita,  mentions  Arsacia,  which  was  built  near 
Rhage,  and  originally  called  Rhageia,  as  500  stadia  to  the 
south  of  the  Caspian  Gates.  Mr.  Williams  is  bold  as  well 
as  lucky ;  for,  though  he  does  not  touch  on  this  point  in  his 
Essay,  he  has  Tentured,  in  the  little  map  which  accompa- 
nies his  Life  of  Alexander,  to  lay  down  a  Rhaga  between 
his  Ecbatana  and  the  Caspian  Gates ;  and  in  the  text  (p. 
180)  he  coolly  obserres  of  Alexander's  march,  "  In  eleyen 
days  he  reached  Rhagx,  placed  by  Strabo  about  thirty  miles 
south  of  the  Caspian  Gates^and,  consequently,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Arabian  Key,  more  than  fifty  miles  to  the 
northwanl  dt  them.**  It  was,  indeed,  a  question  of  life  or 
death  to  the  hypothesis ;  rad  parental  affection  frequently 
inspires  unwonted  oouroge.  An  unbiased  critic  would  cer- 
tainly hare  hesitated  on  such  authority  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  second  Rbagn,  otherwise  utterly  unknown :  he 
would  haye  thought  it  easier  and  safer  to  suppose  a  mistake 
in  Strabo  or  his  author :  he  would  haye  doubted  whether, 
as  the  northern  Rhage  was  at  least  the  more  notorious, 
anybody  would  have  thought  of  mentioning  the  other  with- 
out some  mark  to  distinguish  it ;  and  he  would  not  haye 
neglected  to  compare  another  passage,  in  which  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  same  RhagB,  also  quotingApoUodorus  as  to 
its  distance  from  the  Caspian  Gates.  There  (xi.,  p.  435, 
Tauch.),  describing  the  extent  of  Parthia,  he  says  that  it 
included  the  country  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gates  and  Rha* 


gB,  and  the  Tapyrians,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Media 
(trxc^dv  j'  in  Koira  itixft  irvAwy  Kaaritav^  Kta  ^Faytivt  Koi 
TavvputVf  ivra  r^t  M^a;  «no6rc^ov).    Can  any  one  who 


knows  the  situntion  of  the  Tapyrians  doubt  whether  this 
Rhagae  was  north  or  south.of  the  Caspian  Gales  ? 

The  journey  of  Tobias  from  the  Tigris  through  Ecbatana 
to  Rhagte,  coinciding  wiiJi  the  line  of  Isidore's  Itinerary, 
might  uso  have  seemed  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
situation  of  either  Rhagc,  if  Ecbatana  viras  Ispahan.  But 
Mr.  Williams  may  perhaps  dispose  o^  this  objection  by  an 
expedient,  which  we  must  consider  among  some  others, 
with  which  he  meets  certain  testimonies  of  the  ancients  as 
to  the  site  of  Ecbatana,  which  he  acknowledges  (p.  10)  are 
more  favourable  to  the  established  theory  than  to  his  own. 

Before  I  proceed  to  notice  them,  I  will  ju^it  observe  that 
Mr.  Williams  has  very  dexterously  contrived  to  extract  ev- 
idence in  favour  of  his  hvpothesis  from  a  passage  of  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  which,  when  examined  by  an  advocate 
on  the  other  side,  would  appear  to  be  directly  opposed  to  it. 
AmmiaAus,  xxiii.,  6,  39,  describes  Ecbatana  as  $ub  Jasonio 
Monte  in  terris  sites  Syrtfrntdorum.  One  would  have  thought 
that  in  this  description  the  situation  of  the  Mona  Jasomus 
was  more  likely  to  throw  light  upon  that  of  Ecbatana  than 
the  territory  of  the  Syro-Mediaus,  the  precise  extent  of 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Ammianus,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Now  Strabo,  xi.,  p.  454,  Tauch.,  de- 
scribes Mount  Jasonium  as  a  great  mountain  above  the  (Cas- 
pian Gates  on  the  left  hand  {ipoi  itlya  Mp  rCiv  Kaeritav 
wXwK  iv  dpiffrlpqt  KaXovfievov  'laoovtov).  The  name  it- 
self safiiciently  proves  that  it  was  in  the  north  of  Media. 
Mr.  Williams,  notwithstanding,  numbers  Ammianus  among 
the  authorities  which  favour  his  hypothesis,  because  '*  Ptol- 
emy expressly  asserts  that  Syro-nedia  was  the  southern 
district  of  Media,  running  parallel  with  Persia."  Now  this 
Teference  to  Ptolemy  is  a  specimen  of  the  almost  uniform 
inaccuracy  with  which  Mr.  Williams  quotes  the  ancient  au- 
thors, whenever  a  literal  translation  of  their  language  would 
not  support  his  argument.  Ptolem^',  who  just  before  de- 
scribes the  position  of  Mount  Jasonium,  in  perfcr.t  accord- 
Bnce  with  Strabo,  as  near  to  the  district  of  Rhag»  {^ 
fayidvT}'  Kai  hr\  tovtuv  vvo  rb  *laa6viov  Spot  oJ  r«  Oi<f^- 
vaaot  Ko}  ff  ^pclui  voipa),  concludes  his  account  of  Me- 
^a  with  the  words  Ktd  reap*  SAiyv  ri)y  Ttcpaidu  ^  IvpuptriSla. 
This  Mr.  Williams  calls  expressly  asserting  that  Syro-Me- 
<iia  was  the  southern  district  of  Media.  Ptolemy  here  says 
no  more  of  Syro-Media  than  he  might  have  said  of  Media. 
There  is  not  a  word  to  maik  the  northern  limits  of  the  conn- 
try  he  mentions.  His  observation,  therefore,  can  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  language  of  Ammianus.  Nor  was 
any  wanted,  since  the  Mount  Jasonios  sufficiently  marked 
the  position  of  Ecbatana. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  inaccuracy  I  have  mentioned.  One  was  no- 
ticrd  by  the  Reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Ednca- 
tii'n.  who  justly  complains  that  Mr.  Williams,  for  the  sake 
of  Iit4  argument,  has  mistranslated  Strabo,  xvi.,  744,  Ca- 
aaub.,  irpdg  iut  rd  itXioVf  iMarfy  direct  east.  As  I  have  as- 
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serted  that  this  inaeeiiraey  is  almost  uniform  when  it  hap* 
pens  to  be  convenient,  I  am  bound  to  point  out  other  instan 
ces.    Mr.  Williams  wishes  to  prove  that  the  mutiny  which, 
according  to  Anian,  broke  out  at  Opis,  really  happened,  as 
Diodorus  relates,  at  Susa ;  and  he  endeavours  to  show  that^ 
this  appean  from  the  words  which  Arrian  himself,  vii.,  10, 

Suts  into  Alexander's  mouth,  and  which  Mr.  Williams,  p. 
3,  translates  as  follows :  "  Go,  and  announce  that  aft«r 

Alexander,  your  king had  been  safely  conducted  bjr 

you  to  Susa,  you  there  deserted  him."    Mr.  Williams  print* 
the  word  there  in  Italics,  but,  I  am  afraid,  not  for  the  same 

Euvpose  that  words  are  so  printed  in  our  translation  of  tha 
libfe ;  for  on  this  word  there  the  whole  of  his  argumenk 
depends,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  answering  to  it  in  Ar> 
rian's  text,  who  ninply  says  tif  elf  ^dva  ivavtiY<*Yfff*  ^n* 
Aivbvrcf  ot^eoBe.  The  reason  why  Susa,  and  not  Opis,  i* 
here  mentioned,  is  evident  enough  from  the  context ;  and 
the  introduction  of  hmlBa  in  the  original  would  have  ioH 
plied  a  falsehood,  namely,  that  his  soldiers  had  been  on  th« 
point  of  leaving  him  on  nis  &nt  return  to  Susa. 

Mr.  Williams  concludes  his  Essay  with  an  ^  attempt  to 
aooonnt  for  the  errors  tbat  have  partially  prevailed  on  this 
subject  for  the  last  tvro  thousand  years :"  '*  and  it  grieves" 
him  "  to  begin  with  Polybius."  This  sensibility  is,  how» 
ever,  a  little  misplaced :  it  might  have  been  spared  if  ha 
had  not  himself  done  Polybins  a  wrong.  He  translates  a 
passage  of  a  fragment  of  the  tenth  book  of  Pojybius  as  fol* 
lows :  "  Media  is  encircled  with  Grecian  cities  afler  tha 
plan  of  Alexander,  in  order  to  guard  it  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  vrith  the  excepticn  of  Ecbatana.  It 
(should  be  ihit  eity^  avni)  is  placed  in  the  northern  parti 
of  Asia  (a  misprint,  probably,  for  Media),  but  it  lies  near 
(or  overhangs)  those  parts  of  Asia  which  are  round  Mvotia 
and  the  Euxine.**  And  he  then  proceeds  to  observe,  that 
"  if  this  passage  be  not  deplorabl^  corrupted,  it  proves  that 
Polybins  must  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  geography 
of  Upper  Asia,  for  on  no  supposed  latitude  of  constniction 
can  it  be  allowed  that  the  Ecbatana  even  of  Ptolemy  waa 
placed  near,  or  overhung,  the  districts  round  the  Mootis 
and  the  Euxine."  The  phrase  which  Mr.  Williams  trani^ 
lates  lies  neor^  or  overhm^s^  is  ivticiirai ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  meaning  of  Pol^'bius,  which,  if  Ecba^ 
ana  lay  in  the  northwest  of  Media,  is  neither  unintelligibla 
nor  absurd.  Having  mentioned  the  Greek  cities  which  had 
been  planted  ronnd  Media  by  Alexander's  direction  on  ao 
count  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  he  distinguishes  Eo> 
batana  as  the  ancient  capital  (fiaoiXuov  ^  ipx^i  MffStav), 
but  describes  it  with  reference  to  the  same  political  object 
which  he  had  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  cities.  It 
lay  in  the  north  of  Media,  and  was  opposed  to  the  incoadt 
of^the  barbarians  from  the  side  of  the  Msotis  and  the  Euz- 
ine.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  iirccurai.  Polyl^ 
ins  may  have  been  thinking  of  the  ancient  eruption  of  the 
Scythians  ;  but,  at  all  evenu,  the  word  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  close  vicinity. 

Mr.  Williams  proceeds  to  observe :  **  That  it  is  either  a 
corruption  of  the  text  or  a  mistake  of  the  author,  is  evident 
from  the  subsequent  history  compared  wi  th  the  map."  Now 
what  is  this  history  ?  According  to  Mr.  Williams,  it  is  this, 
which  he  means  for  a  translation  of  Polybins:  '^Arsaoet 
expected  that  Antiochns  would  have  reached  Ecbatana,  b«t 
that  he  would  not  dare,  at  the  head  of  so  large  aa  army,  to 
advance  through  the  desert  which  bordered  upon  it."  Now 
Ispahan  does  lie  comparatively  near  to  the  Great  De«» 
ert:  Hamadan  is  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  stand  on  the  0ite  of  Ecbatana.  Such  is  the  reap 
soning  which  Mr.  Williams  builds  on  this  passage,  and  very 
fair  it  would  have  been,  if  Polyhius  had  indeed  tnentioned 
Ecbatana  ;  but  he  has  not  done  so.  In  c.  S4  he  describaa 
Media  in  general,  and  mokes  a  little  digression  to  notice  tha 
splendour  of  Ecbatana,  and  thence  proceeds,  c.  35,  'lUag 
(Uy  o^v  rov'rwv  rwy  rdirttv  ^matv  abrdv  Vietv  ^Apedimt 
This  Mr.  Williams  translates,  "  Arsaces  expected  that  at 
would  have  reached  Ecbatana." 

Strabo's  turn  comes  next.  Mr.  Williams  doubts  whedi- 
er  he  was  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  Ecbatana 
or  not.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  which  will  suit 
Ispahan :  "  Media,  for  the  most  part,  is  high  and  cold ;  such 
are  the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Ecbatana,  the  mountains 
near  Rhagw  and  the  Caspian  Gates,  snd  thence  to  Matiaoa 
and  Armenia  "  Mr.  Williams  observes  tbat  *'  this  arrange- 
ment, commencing  to  the  east,  circling  round  to  the  north 
as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gates,  then  trending  westward  to 
Matiana  and  Armenia,  will  suit  Ispahan,  and  no  other 
place  ;"  for  *'  as  to  the  existence  of  a  range  of  hills  (whioh 
of  course  must  be  high  and  cold)  running  southward  from 
the  Caspian  Gates,  skirting  the  east  (west  1)  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  joining  that  part  of  Mount  Zagros  which  separ* 
atcs  Media  from  Persia,  it  was  never  doubted  but  by  ths 
shallow  and  blundering  Pinkerton.**  Let  ns  then  turn  fraoi 
this  shallow  blunderer  to  the  Greek  text,  which  describes 
these  mouHtains  to  the  east  of  Ecbatana,  and  we  shall  find 
that  the  words  which  Mr.  Williams  so  translates  are  n& 
hvtpKdutva  Twv  'Extfortfyoiv  ipri :  the  moontaina  which  lis 
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mbovt  Ectntuna,  that  is,  to  the  north  of  it,  as  ICoant  Jaio- 
nius  ]^^  abvve  the  Caspian  Gates. 

But  there  are  other  passages  in  Strabo  which  miffht  lead 
us  to  look  for  Ecbatana  in  a  yctj  different  quarter  from  Is- 
INihan.  For  instance,  Mount  Abos,  a  part  of  Taurus,  which 
coalaini  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes,  is 
said  (zi.,  p.  464,  Tauch.)  to  be  near  the  road  leadinr  to  Ec- 
batana. A^n,  Strabo  (zvi.,  p.  34S,  Tauch.)  cites  Polyclei- 
tus,  who  said  that  the  highest  mountains  were  in  the  north- 
ern parts  above  Ecbatana  (here,  therefore,  it  seems,  above 
does  not  signify  to  the  east).  Mr.  Williams  candidly  owns 
that  "  these  two  passages  clearly  indicate  that  there  must 
have  been  an  Ecbatana  lomewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
mountains,**  and  then  he  proceeds  to  unfold  one  of  the  main 
causes  **  of  the  errors  that  have  prevailed  on  this  subject 
for  the  last  two  thouiand  years." 

"  The  geographers  describe  three  cities  of  the  name  of 
Ecbatana,  the  Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Syrian."  To 
this  list  Mr.  Williams  adds  another,  "  an  Ecbatana  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  mountains  to  the  east,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Capnis."  This  is  that  Ecbatana  which  Plutarch  men- 
tions (Alex.,  35)  as  a  place  in  Babylonia  where  there  was  a 
spring  of  fire,  and  Mr.  Williams  believes  that  it  is  the  same 
which  Ammianus  meant  (xxiii.,  0,  S9)  when  he  numbered 
Ecbatana  with  Ninus,  Arbeia,  and  Gaugamela,  among  the 
cities  of  Adiabene  ;  and  he  makes  use  of  the  same  hypothe- 
sis to  explain  a  passage  of  Strabo  (ii.,  p.  136,  Tauch.)  which 
had  been  thought  to  show  that  Eratosthenes  placed  Ecbat- 
ana nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  Arbeia  and  the  Caspi- 
an Gates.  Happily,  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  ar^ 
foment  to  discuss  the  passages  of  Ammianus  and  Sirabo, 
nor  even  to  inquire  how  Plutarch's  description  of  the  Bab- 
jlonian  Ecbatana  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other  two,  if 
they  all  refer  to  the  same  piece.    It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 

Ese  to  observe — what  notning  hut  the  enthusiasm  which  a 
loved  hypothesis  inspires  could  have  caused  Mr.  Will- 
iams to  overlook — that  even  if  his  interpretation  of  Ammi- 
anus and  Strabo  were  admitted  to  be  correct,  it  would  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  conclusion  which  would  otherwise  flow 
from  the  two  passages  of  Strabo,  which,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, clearly  indicate  that  there  must  have  been  an  Ecbat- 
ana somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  northern  mountains. 
The  question  seems  to  be  simply  this :  whether,  when  Ec- 
batana is  mentioned  by  itself,  without  any  distinguishing 
epithet  or  mark,  any  other  than  the  famous  capital  of  Me- 
dia can  be  meant  ?  Could  Pulvcleitus,  or  the  author  whom 
he  followed,  if  he  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  subject  he 
treated  of,  hsve  described  the  high  mountains  in  the  north 
by  a  reference  to  Ecbatana,  meaning  a  place  which  very 
few  of  his  readers  had  ever  heard  of,  and  which  they  would 
be  sure  to  confound  with  another,  one  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted cities  of  Asia,  and  in  a  totally  different  position  ? 

There  are  other  points  in  Mr.  Williams's  argument  per- 
haps equally  vulnerable.  His  remarks  on  the  situation  (rf' 
the  Niscan  Plain  appear  to  me  extremely  sophistical ;  and 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  Stra[bo*s  description  of 
the  Xftfnay  lirr66oros  (xi.,  p.  453,  Tauch.),  compared  with 
Diodorus  (xvii.,  HO)  and  Arrian  (vii.,  13),  clearlv  prove 
that  the  Nisaan  Plain  which  Alexander  viewed  on  his  way 
to  Ecbatana  lapr  near  the  road  to  Hamadan.  But  if  what 
has  been  said  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  Ecbatana  was 
not  Ispahan,  I  should  despair  of  showing  where  it  is  to  be 
found. 

III.  The  Persian  Gates. 

As  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  road  by  which  Alex- 
ander marched  from  Susa  to  Persepolis  was  that  which  is 
so  minutely  described  by  Cherefeddin,  iii.,  24,  it  has  natu- 
rally been  supposed  that  the  Persian  Gates  were  the  Kelah- 
i  Sefid  which  arrested  Timour's  progress.  So  Droysen  and 
Mr.  Williams,  who  entertains  his  readers  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  hill-fortress  from  Cherefeddin  and 
Kinneir.  (Mr.  Williams  is  mistaken  about  the  meaning  of 
the  name.  It  does  noTmean  the  Castle  of  the  IknumSf  but 
the  WhiU  Castle^  though  it  was  alao  called  Kelah-i-DiTe-Se 
fid,  the  Castle  of  the  White  Damon,  in  allusion  to  a  legend 
of  a  combat  between  this  Damon  and  Rustam.)  There  is, 
however,  a  difficulty  about  the  exact  position  of  the  Gates, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  noticed,  or 
at  all  explained :  yet  it  must  strike  every  one  who  attends 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  Kelah-i-Sefid,  given  by  Cherefed- 
din and  Kinneir,  and  compares  them  wiUi  Arrian's  account 
of  Alexander's  attack  on  the  Persian  Gates.  I  will  trans- 
cribe a  £bw  sentences  from  the  later  authors.  Cherefeddin 
■ays,  Cette  jdace  est  situ^e  sur  le  sommet  d'une  montagne 
fiart  escarp6e,  ou  il  n'y  avoit  pour  mooter  qu'un  petit  che- 
min  gUssant  et  difficile.    Au  sommet  de  cette  montagne  il 

Jr  a  une  belle  plaine,  igale  et  unie  par  tout,  qui  a  plus  d'une 
iene  de  longueur  et  autant  de  largenr.  L'on  y  vuit  cooler 
de  tons  oAt^s  des  ruisseanx  et  des  fontainas,  on  y  voit  des 
arbres  fruitiers,  et  des  terres  cultiv6es  remplies  de  toutes 
sortes  de  bAtes  et  d'oiseaux.  Le  chemin  qui  conduit  au 
kaut  de  la  montagne  est  pratiqu^  en  sgrte  qu*e^  quelque 
androit,  que  trois  hommes  as  TsuiUent  tenir  fermos^  ils  peu- 


vent  en  arrftter  cent  mille,  et  les  empAcher  d'y  monter.  . . . 
Le  rapport  de  ces  champs  cultiv^s  est  suflisant  pour  la  noor^ 
riture  uos  habitans,  et  un  grand  nombre  de  troupeaux,  de  be»> 
tiaux,  et  de  gibier  j  trouvent  de  quoi  paltre  et  se  noaxrir. 
Mr.  Kinneir's  description  (Memoir,  p.  73)  of  the  Kelah  Snf- 
feed  perfectly  agrees  with  Cherefsiklin's  ;  but  he  adds,  **  A 
deep  and  romantic  glen,  overtopped  by  high  and  barren 
rocks^  and  about  three  milef  and  a  half  in  length,  sepatates 
this  fortress  from  the  Kotuli  Sucreab  (Von  Hammer  conjec- 
tures Sohrab),  one  of  the  longest  and  most  difiicult  passes  I 
have  seen  in  Persia.  It  was  in  many  parts  so  steep  and  so 
slippery  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  unloading  the 
mules  and  dragging  the  baggage  up  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pices. The  mountain  is  covered  with  wood,  and  a  thick  for- 
est extends  for  eight  fursungs  on  the  S.E.  side.  This  is, 
without  doubt,  the  pass  mentioned  by  Arrian  and  other 
writers  under  the  appellation  of  the  Persian  Straits." 

If,  then,  the  Kotul  is  the  pass  defended  by  Anobarzancs, 
what  use  did  he  make  of  the  Kelah-i-Sefid  ?  How  has  it 
happened  that  Arrian's  authors  made  no  mention  of  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  this  remarkable  fortress  ?  How  did  Alex- 
ander's victory  at  the  Pass  put  him  in  poasession  of  this 
tiaoe,  which  assuredly  he  did  not  leave  in  the  enemy's 
ands  T  I  am  unable  to  answer  these  questions,  and  merely 
throw  them  out  to  promote  farther  inquiry.  I  observe  that 
Mr.  Long,  in  his  Map  of  Ancient  Persia,  iptimates  a  doubt 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Pyla  Persica. 

This  place  suggests  another  remark.  I  have  called  tl» 
Araxes  of  Persepolis  the  modem  Bendemir.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  a  doubt  as  to  this  point  till  I  saw  the  following 
remark  in  a  popular  work  of,  I  believe,  a  learned  author 
(Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  Library  of  En- 
tertaining Knowledge,  p.  135):  "  Azed-ud-dowlat  had  a 
dike  constructed  across  the  River  Kur,  near  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  It  was  called  the  Bund- Ameer  (Prince's  Dike), 
and  travellers  ignorant  of  the  Persian  language  have  given 
this  name  to  the  river  itself.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be 
■•rprised  to  find  in  Lalla  Rookh  a  lady  singing 

*  There'*  a  bower  of  roM*  by  Beadimesr'i  gutamj* 
and  asking, 

*  Do  tlte  rofl«s  ttill  bloom  by  the  calm  Bendsme^rf* 

Calm  and  still,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  Bendameer." 

Never  was  ridicule  more  unfortunately  applied.  Vqb 
Hammer,  whose  knowledge  of  Persian  the  author  of  this 
remark  certainly  would  not  question,  calls  the  river  the 
Bend  Emir,  at  the  same  time  that  he  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  name.  "  The  greatest,'*  he  observes  ( Wien.  Jahrb., 
viii.,  p.  311)t  "of  all  the  rivers  of  Fars  is  the  Kur,  exactlv 
coinciding  in  name  with  the  Kur  of  Northern  Persia,  but 
for  distioctiou's  sake  also  called  Bend  Emir,  the  Prince's 
Dike."  What,  in  fact,  could  be  more  natural  than  to  des- 
ignate  the  river  by  the  name  of  this  remarkable  object  ? 
So,  as  Baber  informs  us,  the  river  of  Samarcand  was  called 
the  Kohik,  from  a  hillock  near  that  city.  I  will  add  Yob 
Hammer's  remark,  that  the  Greeks  called  the  river  of  Per- 
sepolis the  Araxes,  that  of  Pasargada  the  Cyrus,  which 
flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Hence  he  concludes  that  Pa- 
sargada lay  to  the  southeast  of  Persepolis. 

IV.  The  Sogdian  Rock  and  the  Fortress  of  Chorienes. 

Mr.  Williams  (Life  of  Alexander,  p.  338)  finds  a  diflScnlty 
in  conceiving  that  a  Bactrian  chief  could  have  anything  to 
do  with  Sogdiana,  or  should  have  looked  for  a  refuge  beyond 
the  Oxus,  when  the  Paropamisus,  with  its  summits  and  re- 
cesses, presented  a  natural  retreat  for  the  insurgent  natives. 
He  is,  therefore,  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  rock 
where  Rozana  wss  captured  was  not  in  Sogdiana,  but  in 
Bactria,  where  Strabo  places  it  (xi.,  p.  440,  Tauch.,  that  is, 
the  rock  of  Sysimithres).  *'  If,  therefore,"  he  concludes, 
'*  it  was  in  Bactria,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
same  hill-fortress  which  was  captured  by  Timour  previous 
to  his  expedition  into  India,  and  the  description  of  which 
answers  exactly  to  the  Rock  of  Oxyartes.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  the  natives,  it  had  been  besieged  in  var 
by  the  great  Iskender." 

The  difficulty  which  Mr.  Williams  here  raises  seems  ex- 
ceedingly slight ;  for  sureW  it  was  natural  enough  that  Ox- 
cartes  should  commit  his  family  to  the  protection  of  an  ally 
m  a  remarkably  strong  fortress,  though  it  happened  to  be 
north  of  the  Oxus.  But  his  conjecture  as  to  its  position,  if 
it  was  in  Bactria,  about  which  he  thinks  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  is  extravagantly  improbable.  The  hill-fortress  he 
aUudes  to  is  no  other  than  that  of  Ketuar  or  Kettore,  de- 
scribed b^  Cherefeddin,  iv.,  3.  A  glance  at  the  map,  and 
at  Cherefeddin's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Timour 
penetrated  to  it,  should  lufRce  to  satisfy  every  one  that  this 
could  not  be  the  rock  where  Roxana  was  cspturrd,  the  de- 
scription of  which  answers  to  it  no  more  than  must  be  the 
case  with  any  two  hi  11- fortresses. 

Mr.  Williams  also  thinks  that  the  Mannnia  of  Curtiua, 
vii.,  10,  is  Margiana,  and  his  Ochus  the  Tedjen,  and  that, 
*'  as  we  find  the  Panetaca  and  the  Mardi  continually  con- 
foundod  with  each  other,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  th^t  tht 
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in  tha  Tidnity  of  Bactria  (Arrian,  it.,  SI)  were 
tb*  Maxdi  of  Mwffiana.'*  Benee  he  ia  led  to  conjecture 
tfaftt  the  foitrasa  of  Choiienes  is  Nadir  Shah'a  favourite 
ftrooghold,  the  modem  Kelat 

I  hATe  obIj  to  remaik,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  ezpeditloa  to  Maiyiaaa,  thl>  coiqectttre  is  utteny  un- 
tenable. Whoever  haa  read  the  description  of  Kolat  in 
Fmm'B  Khoranni  Appendix,  p.  [53],  liaU.|  which  may  be 


compared  with  Cherefeddin,  ii.,  S7,  knowa  that  it  ia  aval- 
ley  cioaely  reaemblin^  the  Grande  Chartrenae.    No  deaorip* 
tion  can  be  less  applicable  to  the  Rock  of  Chorienes. 
It  may,  perhaps,  just  deserve  to  be  noticed,  that  Manrhi- 
(Fraaer,  Appendix,  p.  180)  is  the  chief  city  of  Per* 


nan 


^hana,  and  that,  according  to  Waddington'a  map  to  Bnbai^ 
It  lies  to  the  northeaat  df  the  Ak-an. 
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Abantei,  the,  1.,  70. 

▲baatidM,  tbo  tynat  ot  Sicjon,  Hit  cnuStim  aad  death  ot, 
H.y  379. 

Abesteni,  or  ATastheaae,  ii.,  MA. 

Abden,  the  dtj  of.  i.,  SM. 

Abiuree,  prince  of  Caahmixe,  tt.»  SH,  9S5,  UT,  Ml.  Sno- 
oeaded  oj  hia  aoo.  S51. 

Abrooonaa,  one  of  ATtazanee'  geserala,  1.,  ftSl. 

Abnlitea,  aatrap  of  Soaaji.,  SOOL    Hia  death,  ii,  SM. 

Abaaea  in  the  natj,  ii.,  77. 

Abydoa,  aiege  of,  li.,  441. 

Acanthiana,  i.,  370. 

Acaraania,  foundation  aad  poaitioB  of  thia  itate, !.,  88»  In- 
T^edbjthaAmbnuaana,M0.  Sniaectadfy  Sparta,  678. 
The  Aeanianiana  inTada  iEtolia,  ii.,  SOS,  »t8.  War  in, 
S89.  Oath  of  the  Aramaniaaa,  481  Subgniaaion  of,  to 
Rome,  449. 

Acceaaion  of  Artazeizaa,  L,  087. 

Aocaaation  of  Thenunenea,  L,  407. 

Ad,  at  Acre,  diamantled  by  Ftoleflij  on  hia  ratiaal  into 
£gjn;>t,ii.,hl. 

Aoeratoa,  the  Prophet,  i.,  SOS. 

Aoeainea,  river,  which,  together  with  the  Hrdanea,  ftUa 
into  the  Indua,  iiVMl,  MS. 

Aohaia,  the  pronnoe  of,  ii.,404. 

Achaan  Leacroe,  the  foandation  o^  ii.,  800.  Some  obeer- 
Tationa  xeapecting,  874.  KU.  Important  ohaafa  in  ita 
oonstitatioa,  870.  la  Mined  bjr  Sicyon,  881.  Aratna  ap- 
pointed general  of  the  Xeagne,  883.  Impoirtaat  oTanta  m 
0(Huiezion  with  the  intereata  of  the  Leagae,  887,  *t  ttq. 
Relationa  of  Sparta  with  the  League,  806.  Their  aUi- 
ance  tonght  by  the  Romana,  440.  liMxnrporation  of  Sparta 
with  the  Leagae,  457.  Ita  great  ezteaaion,  40S.  Dia- 
pntea  with  Sputa,  4M.  Snbgogation  of  Sparta,  ik.  Great 
mflaenoe  of  the  League,  405.  ISfiect  of  the  death  of  Fhil- 
mMunen  upon  the  geneial  intereeta  of  the  League,  407. 
Election  of  LToortaa  aa  general  of  the  Leagae^  ib.  De- 
cree of  war  againat  Meaeenia,  ifr.  Ita  traaaactiona  with 
the  Roman  Senate.  400.  Embaaqr  of  Callicratea,  and  i^ 
proaohing  down£dl  of  the  Leagae,  t&.  Effiorta  of  Rome 
to  break  the  power  of  the  League,  400.  Rome  declarea 
war  againat  the  League,  401.  Ful  of  Corinth,  and  the 
end  of  the  Achnan  war,  408. 

Achaana,  the,  L,  00.  Alliance  of,  with  Philip,  and  military 
operationa,  ii.,  438.  Refer  to  *'  Aohaaa  League^  and 
«'PhUip.»» 

Achamenea,  defeat  aad  death  of,  i.,  801. 

Achaua,  i.,  00. 

Achaia,  locality  of,  i^  41. 

Achamw,  the  town  of^ i*i8SSL 

Acheloua,  the  river,  i.,  87. 

AchiUea,i.,48. 

Achona,  ^ing  of  Egypt,  ii.,  107. 

Acnigallids,  the;,  i.,  05. 

Acriaiua,  king  of  Aigoa,  i.,  150. 

AcroGorinthna,  the  luek,  U  80. 

Aeropolia  at  Athena,  i,  187 

Actca,  i.,  171. 

Acti,  countryof,  i.,  87. 

Action  near  Chioa^  i.,  4S0. 

Ada,  queen  of  Cana,  ii.,  1M« 

Ada^  widow  of  Idrieua,  li.,  180. 

Adeimantua,  the  Corinthiiia adadxal, i.«S80. 

Adimantua,  the  Athenian  gananl,  i.,  477, 480. 

Admetu^  king  of  the  Molneaiana,  1.,  SOI. 

Administratioik  of  Pender  t,  818. 

<Adnmyttium,  the  town  oC  i.,  SSI. 

Adractoa,  i.,  100. 

Adriatic  Sea,  the,  i.,  00. 

Advantagea  gained  by  Philip,  IL,  1S7. 

'fia,theialand,i.,78. 

i|«cea,  the  tnant,  i,  S40. 

ifiacidea  of  l^raa,  the  father  of  Pynhua,iL,8SS*  Flight 
of,into.fitolia,»4.  Regained  hia  thiOM,  hot  defeated 
and  alain  bjr  PhilippQa.no. 

•Bttcua,  king  of  Agma,  L,  07. 

•fidepaua,  the  hotmriaga  «£  i.,  4S. 

-SeUe,  king  of  CoUhia,  1.,  M. 

^fgaieum,  the  hill,  i.,4L 

"    ■       thehi]laor,i.,87. 


JEgean  Sea,  the,  i.,  88. 

^gena,  i*,  74. 

JEgialMuia,  the,  i.,  45. 

iBgioorea,  tbe^.,  171. 

jEgindua,  the  I)onan  king,  i.,  89. 

JEgia^  the  ieland  of,  i.,  40, 108, 077. 

iEginetaaa,  the,  i.,  MS. 

JBgiathua,  the  usurper,  i»  111. 

Mgaa,  king  of  Aivoa,  i.,  l(tt. 

JEgreana,  tribe  oithe,  1.,  M. 

^goe-Potami,  battle  of,  i.,  485. 

iEneaa,  the  Arcadian  general,  ii.,  40. 

JEoliaxui,  early  history  of  the,  i.,  00. 

JEolida,  the.  i.,  OS. 

JEolus  gave  nis  name  to  adiriaion  of  the  Greek  nation,  1.,  00. 

iBpytua  of  Mesaenia,  i.,  140. 

JBropus,  kinir  of  Macedonia,  il.,  50. 

JEachinea,  ii.,  74.  Embaaey  of,  to  Arcadia,  118.  Speech 
of,  on  the  fiunoua  negodaticm  between  niiUpaad  Athena, 
]  10.  His  answer  to  the  charges  bronght  against  him  by 
Bemoethenes,  ISO.  His  report  of  the  second  embaseyto 
Philip,  IM.  unneachment  of,  br  Demosthenes,  187.  Hia 
aoquiital.  188.  He  proeecutee  Cteaiphon  in  tiie  cause  Dt 
Corondf  ii.,  S74,  S75. 

.fiaohylus,  the  poet,  i.,  45.  Outline  of  hia  tra^y  Eumen- 
ides,  i.,  800.    InAuence  of  hia  dramatio  writing!,  L,  310. 

iBsymnetes,  the,  i.,  158,  160. 

JGthlius,  first  king  of  the  Eleaaa,  i.,  08. 

^thra,  the  mother  of  Theeeus,  i.,  74. 

iEtolia,  ii.,  S59,  884, 880, 388.  Invaded  by  Antipater  and 
Craterus,S95.  Courage  of  the  mountaineera  of,  «5.  Tliey 
eecure  their  independencOfJfr.  Idea  of  trannorting  the 
entire  ptople  to  Aria,  tft.  The  JEtoIiana  eznel  the  Acar- 
nanians,  who  had  invaded  their  territory,  308.  Invarion 
of,  by  Demetriua,  357.  Inroada  into,  by  Brennus,  808. 
Social  war  in,  ii.,  417. 

JEtoIiaa  aggressions,  ii.,  418L 

iBtoIian  intrigues,  ii.,  454. 

JEudian  League,  the,  ii.,  415.  Remarka  on  ita  constitution, 
ii..  417. 

JBtoIians,  the,  formation  of  their  dtiea  into  a  general  league, 
ii.,  415.  The  name  of  Panctolioon  given  to  their  great 
council,  «5t  The  Apocletea,  or  Council  of  Deputies,  t5. 
Their  marauding  propenritieeu410.  Their  love  of  oeten* 
tatious  entertainments,  ib.  Desire  of  extending  their 
territories,  ib.  iBolian  aggresrians,  418.  War  detei^ 
mined  a^nst  them  bv  the  Achaan  League,  480.  Their 
neaotiations  with  Philip,  ib.  DirooaitiODs  of  the  alliea, 
481.  Success  of  their  generals,  4S8.  Their  oountxy  in- 
vaded by  Phifip,  4n.  Thermus  reduced,  and  the  sacred 
buildings  burned,  ib.  Vigour  aad  ancoeas  of  their  iran, 
488.  Philip  makes  prcpoeala  of  peace,  480.  Tenninatioa 
of  the  Social  War,  %b.  The  ^tolians  eater  into  a  treaty 
offensive  aad  defensive  with  Rome,  438.  Their  military 
operations,  ib.  They  renew  their  aUiaaoe  with  Philip, 
487.  Legislation  oc  Dorimachua  and  Soopaa,  ib.  De- 
pressed state  of  the  country,  ib.  They  declure  war 
against  Philip,  448.  ^Their  Intrigues  after  the  departure 
of  Flamininus  from  Greece,  455.  A  conmnsaioB  sent  from 
Rome  to  adjust  matter*,  450.  Declaration  of  war  on 
Greece,  ib.  Attack  on  and  capture  of  Demetrius,  ib. 
Their  defeat  at  Chalds,  ib.  Their  snooeas  at  Sparta,  ib. 
Their  operatioais  in  connezionwiUiAntiochus,  458.  Siege 
of  Heradea,  400.  iBtoUans  sue  for  peace,  ib.  Recep- 
tioa  of  their  envm  a»  Rome,  488.  I^e  terma  isoDoaed 
by  the  aenate,  468.  Disaabous  iwerwa,  ib.  Peace 
granted  by  Rome,  ib, 

JBtolus,  i.,  03. 

Ailain  of  Sparta,  i.,  180. 

Att^n  of  IlieaBaly,  ii.,  138. 

Africa,  designs  of  Alexander  respecting  it,  ii,  858. 

Agamede,  daughter  of  Atreus.  i.,  104. 

Agamemnon,  allnriona  to,  in  iUuatration  of  the  early  histOTT 
of  Greece,  i.,  M. 

Agariste,  eridence  of,  i.,  416. 

Agatharchus,  the  first  pdnter  of  soenety  accofdiag  to  tha 
rules  of  linearperspective,  i.,  310. 

Agathinus,  the  Cortnthisn  admiral,  i.,  574. 

Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lyaimacbus,  ii.,  340.  Has  operatiOM 
against  Demetrius,  ii.,  300.    Mazder  of,  i  i.,  808. 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuae,  ii.,  851. 
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AgmthoD,  a  Greek  drematiit,  ii.,  58. 

Afelaaa,  hie  memonMe  wmraing  to  Philip  and  his  ministen, 
li.,  4». 

Ages,  the,  a  aatirical  drama  attribated  to  Alexander,  ii.,  SMK). 

Ageaander,  the  Spartan  envoy,  i.,  398> 

Ageeilane  railed  to  the  throne  of  Sparta,  j.,  559.  Hte  expe* 
dition  to  Asia,  551, 558.  Defeats  the  Persians  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Sardia,  500.  InTested  with  the  adnunistration  of 
naval  ai&in,  561.  His  interview  with  Phanabazus,  565. 
Defeats  the  Aigives  in  the  battle  of  Coronea,  568.  Ee> 
tablishes  the  Spartan  aapremacy  in  Acanaaia,  57S.  De- 
dines  to  conunand  the  expedition  sent  by  Sparta  agminat 
Mantiaea,  ii.,  10.  His  expedition  against  Phlias,  15. 
His  expedition  against  Thebes,  3t.  Crushes  the  Spartan 
oonspiraer.  40.    His  death,  171. 

Ageaipolis,  king  of  Laoednnon,  i.,  500.  Introsted  with  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  Argolis,  573.  Returns 
to  Sparta,  574.  Takes  the  command  of  the  expedition 
aent  against  Mantinea,  ii.,  10.    His  death,  15. 

Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  158.  Expedition  of,  400.  Con- 
eludes  a  tmoe  with  Argee,  401.  Returns  home  to  cele- 
brate the  Caxnean  festival,  403.  Marches  into  Attica  at 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  ftiroes,  496.  His  quarrel 
with  Alcibiades,  445.  Negotiatea  with  the  Athenian  oli- 
garchs, 453.    His  death,  555. 

Agida,  the  house,  i.,  194. 

Agis  and  Alcibiades,  i.,  443. 

Agis,  death  of,  it.,  900. 

Agis,  ditgnce  of,  i.,  409. 

A^isjhia  disastnnii  struggle  against  the  Macedonian  power, 
ii.,  973. 

Agis,  kinf  of  Ptoonia.  ii.,  64. 

Agis,  an  Epio  poet  of  Argoe,  it.,  995,  934. 

A^s  rV.,  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Burypotitids, 
li.,  999.  Weakneia  of  Sparta  at  this  time,  and  its  causes, 
ih.  He  meditates  a  thorough  refonn,  899.  The  difficul- 
ties he  encountered,  809.  His  measures,  893.  Party 
straggles,  394.  His  expedition  to  the  Isthmus,  ih.  Un- 
favourable  change  in  afiairs  during  his  absence,  305.  Re- 
turns from  his  expedition,  ib.  His  arrest,  ib.  His  exe- 
cution, 895. 

Aglaocveon  of  Tenedos,  ii.,  116. 

Agoratns,  i.,  400.    Proaecution  of,  i.,  513. 

Agoiius,  leader  of  the  Achcans,  i.,  114. 

Agneus,  i.,  118. 

Agrigentum,  the  city  of,  i.,  150. 

Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  his  death,  ii.,  389.  Succeeded  hy 
Teuta,  his  queen,  ib. 

Agyrrhius,  meaanres  of,  1.,  915. 

Aiax,  i.,  111. 

Alarm  at  AUisns,  i.,  416. 

Alcsus  the  poet,  i.,  158. 

Alcamenes,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  140. 

Alcamenes,  the  Spartan  genend^  ^'L^'^'    ^^*  ^<^<^t^i  ^^• 

AJcetas,  king  of  the  Moloasians,  li.,  94. 

Alretas,  father  of  Arybas  and  Nooptolemus,  ii.,  134.  His 
advice  to  his  brother  Perdiccas,  998.  He  puts  Cynan^, 
daughter  of  Philip,  to  death,  ib.  His  design  to  obtain 
possession  of  Pisidia,  303,  804. 

Alcibiades  and  his  companions,  i.,  408, 400. 

Alcibiades,  his  birth  and  parentage,  i.,  39^.  His  character 
and  education,  ib.  His  intercourse  with  Socrates,  896. 
His  marriage,  t5.  His  earlyjpopularity,  397.  His  first 
appearance  in  public  life,  sOA.  His  animosity  towaids 
Sj)arta.  ib.  Sent  with  a  thousand  men  to  support  the  Ar- 
gtves,  401 .  His  influence  in  the  expedition  to  Melos,  405. 
Charged  with  supporting  the  inhuman  decree  a^instthe 
Melians,  407.  Appointed  to  the  command  in  Sicily,  409. 
His  address  to  the  Athenian  assemblv  during  the  debate 
on  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  410.  Charges  against  him, 
419.  His  trial  put  off  to  an  indefinite  period,  ib.  Sam- 
moned  to  Athens  to  stand  his  trial,  416.  Farther  charges 
against  him,  ib.  Review  of  the  proceedings  against  hun, 
418.  Sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him,  and  bis  prop- 
erty confiscated,  ib.  Receives  an  invitation  from  the 
Spartan  government  to  proceed  to  Sparta,  491.  His  ar- 
guments to  stimulate  the  sluggish  enmity  of  the  Spartans 
against  Athens,  ib.  His  expedition  to  Ionia,  440.  His 
quarrel  with  Agis,  449.  Becomes  the  counsellor  of  Tie- 
saphemes,  446.  Negotiatea  with  the  Athenians  at  Samoa, 
447.  Conducts  the  conference  with  Pisander  ou  behalf 
of  Ttssaphemes,  440.  Is  paxdoned  and  recalled  to  Ath- 
ens, 455.  Created  general,  and  intrusted  with  the  whcde 
management  of  the  negotiation  with  Tissaphemes,  ^. 
Returns  to  Samos,  456.  Arrested  by  Tissapnomes,  and 
tent  prisoner  to  Sardis,  464.  Efiecu  his  escape  to  Cla- 
«NnenB,i5.  His  expedition  against  Abydua,  467.  Refu- 
ses to  ratify  the  treaty  made  with  the  Chalcedoniaas, 
466.  Returns  to  Athena,  t6.  Appointed  commander-ia- 
duef  of  the  commonwealth  both  by  land  and  sea,  469. 
Hia  expedition  to  Eleuds,  470.  Removed  from  his  com- 
mand, 479.  His  death,  500.  His  character,  it.  Oimtion 
against,  967,  588. 

Akadanaa,  i.,  K68. 


Alcidas,  the  Spartan  adminl,  i.,  340. 

Aldmua,  king  of  the  Ph—ciaat,  i.,  84. 

Alcinoua,  the  island  (tf,  i.,  89. 

Aleman,  the  poet,  i.,  900. 

AJcmena,  i.,  79. 

Alcamonida,  the,  i.,  189. 

Alcyone,  i.,  164. 

Alea,  plains  of,  i*f  38. 

Alectaa,  king  of  £pirus,  ii.,  90. 

Alemannii  the  tribes  of,  i.,  45. 

Alotas,  various  accounts  of  Uie  means  by  which  lie  aehieved 

the  conqnest  of  Corinth,  i.,  118. 
Aleuas,  the  celebrated  prince  from  vrhom  the  lumsa  of  the 

Aleuads  deri-ved  its  name,  i.,  170 ;  ii.,  133. 
Alexander  and  Aristotle,  ii.,  198. 
Alexander  the  Spartan,  ii.,  30. 
Alexander  of  Phens,  ii.,  45, 79.    His  piratical  ezeaniflDS, 

75.    Murder  of,  98. 
Alexander  of  Emms,  death  of,  ii.,  96S. 
Alexander  the  JStolian  defeats  and  slays  Poiydea  in  The^ 

saly,  it.,  309. 
Alexander  the  Lynoestian,  his  trial  for  treaeon,  ii.,  914- 

His  death,  950. 
Alexander,  king  of  Maeedon,  i.,  957. 
Alexander  11.  ot  Maeedon,  ii.,  50. 

Alexander  the  Great,  birth  of,  ii.,  79.    Aneodolea  of  hia  hoy- 
hood,  156.    His  education,  157.    Period  of  Jim  iaieruuuisa 
with  Aristotle,  158.    DiflSeultiea  of  his  position*  159.    His 
rapid  movements,  109.    His  expedition  into  Thraee,  163. 
His  alliance  with  the  Celts,  164.    Captures  Thebes,  165. 
Celebrates  hia  retom  to  Macedonia  with  an  ^yaipie  fes- 
tival at  .£gea,  166.    Sets  oat  on  his  exjieditioa  to  Aria, 
175.    His  miraculous  escape  in  the  battle  of  Grsaicus, 
178.    Enten  Lyda,  and  receives  the  submission  of  most 
of  the  Lyciaa  towns,  181.    Conspiracy  against  his  life, 
ib.    His  confidence  in  his  physidan,  183.     Marches  to 
Issus,  and  prepares  for  battle,  184.    Anecdote  o^  after 
the  battle  of  Issus,  1 87.    His  reply  to  the  letter  of  Darius, 
189.    Motives  which  indnced  him  to  undertake  the  nege 
of  Tyre,  190.    Raises  the  siege  of  Gaxa,  193.    Is  wound- 
ed, to.    Jewish  tradition  relative  to  his  maidi  to  Jerusa- 
lem, ib.    His  return  to  Phoenida,  196.    His  pntsnit  ef 
Darius,  109.    His  triumphant  entry  into  Babylon,  900. 
Enters  Persepolis,  and  sets  fire  with  his  own  hands  to  ths 
royal  palace,  909.    Reverence  which  he  ahowa  to  the* 
tomb  «  Cyras,  903.    His  efforts  to  subdue  the  Mardians, 
906.    Policy  of,  907,  909.    Consptraoy  against  his  life, 
91 1.    Conies  forward  himself  as  the  aocoser  of  Philotas, 
919.    His  expedition  against  Bessus,  915.    His  measures 
to  quell  the  revolt  in  S^diana,  918,    His  contest  with  the 
Ariatic  Scythians,  919.    Is  defeated  bv  the  Seythians,  991. 
His  revenge,  ib.    His  interview  with  Pharaamanes,  999. 
His  marriage  with  Roxana,  998.    His  contest  with  a  lion, 
994.    Description  of  hia  court  at  this  time,  999.    Hts  re 
morse  for  the  murder  of  Clitos,  ib.    Con^racy  against 
his  life,  998.    Detection  of  the  plot  and  vunishnsent  of  the 
conspimtors,  ib.     His  quarrel  witii  Callisthenes,  999. 
His  campaigns  in  India,  981.    His  inducements  for  at- 
tempting its  conquest,  9S9.    Amount  of  his  amy  of  inva- 
sion, ib.    Sacrifices  to  Athene  at  Nio«a,  the  modem  Ca- 
bul,  ib.    Defeate  the  Aspssians,  Assacenians,  Ac.,  933. 
His  march  to  the  Indua,  to.    His  capture  of  the  rock  Aor- 
nus,  934.    Takes  manjr  elepluuits,  ib.    Reaches  the  In- 
dus and  builds  a  fleet,  ib.    His  fiatterars  compare  him  to 
Dionysus  for  the  similaritr  of  their  Indian  triumphs,  ib. 
Sacnfioes  to  Bacchus  at  Nysa,  XUft.    Date  of  his  expedi- 
tion across  the  Indus,  tl.    His  invitation  to  Poms,  t^ 
Crosses  the  Hydaspes,  986.    His  vietoiy  over  Porus,  938, 
230.    Reinstates  himself  in  his  kingdoon,  938,  939.    Re- 
duces the  Cathcans,  930.    His  career  eaatvrard  doees 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hyphans  with  the  Hesudrus,  or 
Sntledge,  940,  941.    His  indignation  on  finding  his  eoi^ 
quesU  frustrated  in  Eastern  Ii&a  by  his  addieiy  refusing 
to  march  to  the  Guges,  940.    His  spirit  for  ferther  dis- 
coveries, 940. 941, 9U.    His  mistaken  notions  of  Eastern 
geography,  940,  941.     Fleet  got  for  his  return,  941. 
£recU  altaia  to  the  gods,  and  invokes  Hercules  and  Am- 
mon,  941,  949.    State  and  order  of  his  navi^tion  on  the 
Hydaspes,  9tt.    Peril  emounterad  at  the  junction  with 
tlie  stream  of  the  Aoeaines,  ih.    His  conquest  of  the  Mal- 
li,  943, 946.    Seveivly  wounded  in  the  assault  on  their 
capital,  944,  945.    Jo^  of  the  army  on  his  recovery,  945. 
Enton  Sogdiana;  builds  Alexandria  and  an  arsenal  on 
the  Indus,  946.    Surprises  Oxycanue,  aiMl  takes  his  cities 
by  assault,  ib»    Orders  Mnsicanns  and  some  Brahmins  to 
be  crudfied,  947.     His  conquesto  on  the  Lower  Indus, 
ib.    Fortiflee  Pattala,  t6.    Explons  the  Delta  of  the  In- 
dus, and  ita  western  outlet  to  the  sea,  ib.    Sacrifices  to 
the  eea-god ;  builds  magaxines  and  docks,  and  gives  the 
command  of  a  naval  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Ne- 
archus,  948.    Hia  own  perilooa  retom  along  the  coast  hj 
the  route  of  Cyrus  and  of  Semiramis,  ib.    Amonnt  of  his 
smy  and  fleet  whenhe  eet  out  oahis  retum  to  the  West, 
ib.    The  Orites  submit,  940.    Bis  maich through  Gedro- 
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rift,  S40,  251.  Suflisring*  and  priv&tiona,  SSO,  iSl.  He 
entert  Cmunia,  951.  Feasts  and  indaljrenc«By  951,  958. 
Paniahea  Claaoder,  SiUlccs,  and  othen  with  death,  ift. 
Hi*  Bereritv  in  the  case  of  Aapaatet,  t6.  Weloomee  Ne- 
archtta,  and  sends  him  on  a  second  Tojare,  959.  AxriTes 
in  Persepolis,  puts  Onfnes  to  death^na  confers  the  s»> 
tr^y  of  Penis  on  Peuoestes,  953.  His  intended  discor- 
enes,  and  fleet  on  the  Eaphrates,  ib.  At  Susa  he  con- 
demns A.balites,  and  slays  Oxathres  with  his  own  hand, 
954.  Insurrection  of  the  Medes  suppressed,  t^.  He  par- 
dons Harpalns,  his  treasnrer,  954,  980.  His  policy  of 
uniting  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  interest^,  955.  His 
nuptius  with  Statin,  955, 959.  His  son  by  Barsine,  955. 
The  royal  tent,  ib.  His  largess  to  the  army,  956.  Be- 
stows crowns  of  gold  on  his  captains,  957.  His  Asiatic 
troops  trained  according  to  the  Macedonian  systems,  ib. 
He  sarveys  the  Tigris  and  the  Delta  with  Nearchus,  ib. 
Jealousy  of  the  Macedonian  yeterans,  ib.  Alexander  re- 
presses their  mntiny  at  Opis,  957,  959.  His  speech  on 
dismissing  the  reterans,  9S4.  Sends  Cvateros  to  Macedo- 
nia to  supersede  Antipater,  ib.  He  requires  the  Greciaa 
states  to  recaU  their  banished  citizens,  959. 960.  His  de- 
cree for  that  object,  979.  And  to  pay  dinne  honours  to 
himself,  960^  978.  He  repairs  to  Ecbatana,  960.  Festir- 
ities  in  Media  upon  his  return  from  India^.  His  ^[rief 
for  the  loss  of  Hephastion,  961,  969.  His  enedition 
against  the  Cosssans,  961.    Is  warned  by  the  Chaldaan 

Priests  not  to  enter  Babylon,  969.  An4  by  the  soothsayer 
'eithagoras,  ib.  The  king  hesitates,  yet  enters  the  ctty, 
to.  Date  of  his  return  to  Babylon,  ib.  Embassies  from 
Rome,  and  from  many  nations  to  the  oonquexw  of  the 
East,  969,  963.  Ill  omens,  964.  His  residence  in  thet 
great  city,  sickness,  and  death.  969,  966.  Reputed  causes 
of  his  death,  965.  Dianr  of  tne  cirenmstaooes  attending 
it,  265  Jt65.  He  gare  his  ring  or  signet  to  Perdiceas,  966, 
966.  His  character  and  Tast  designs  considered,  966. 967. 
His  toleration  of  erery  form  of  worship,  967.  His  admin- 
istration  despotic,  conferring  little  adTantage  on  either  his 
hereditary  or  acquired  dominions,  ib.  Not  a  lawgirer,  ib. 
He  reduced  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  to  a  loTel  with 
the  Asiatics,  967,  968.  Council  of  the  Macedonian  gen- 
erals at  his  decease,  968.  Discontent  of  the  soldiers,  969. 
A  king  chosen,  ib.  The  compact  between  Perdiceas  and 
Meleager,  971.  Partition  of  the  proTinees  of  the  empire, 
«^.  Of  Alexander^  plans,  979.  His  bodr  ordered  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Macedonian  kings  at 
MgKf  ib.  The  funeral  car,  998.  Convepred  by  the  gen- 
eral Arridieus  to  Damascus,  ib.  Finally  deposited  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  cemeterr  of  the  palace  at  Alexandria,  to. 
FarUier  allusions  to,  978.    Deification  of,  978. 

Alexander  iEgus,  son  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  by 
Roxana,  associated  with  Arridaus,  son  of  Philip,  in  the 
royalty,  ii . ,  979, 971.  Imprisoned  with  his  mother  by  Cas- 
aander,  394,  339.  Who  causes  this  young  king,  together 
irith  Roxanm,  to  be  murdered,  333. 

Alexander,  marches  of,  ii.,  501-507. 

Alexander,  son  of  Polysperohon,  encamps  before  Athens,  ii., 
311.  He  fortifies  the  Isthmus,  395.  Defends  Ithome 
against  Casmnder,  398.  Is  assassinated  at  Sieyon,  ib. 
His  widow  Cratesipolis,  ib, 

Alexander,  successor  of  Pyrrhus  on  the  throne  of  Epirns, 
ii.,  376. 

Alexander,  younger  brother  of  Antipater,  by  the  aid  of 
P|rrrhus,  becomes  possessed  of  half  the  kingdom,  ii.,  354. 
His  alann  at  the  approach  of  Demetrius,  tl.  Meets  and 
receiTos  him  honourably  at  Dium,  ib.  Meditatea  bis  as- 
sassination, but  is  himself  slain  by  the  guards  of  Deme- 
trius, ib. 

Alexandria,  city  in  Egypt,  its  foundation,  ii.,  194.  Its  tem- 
ples, 964.  Its  eztensire  commerce,  966.  Sepnlobre  of 
Alexander  the  Great  at,  998. 

Alexandria  in  the  Orites,  foanded,  ii.,  940. 

Alexicles,  the  Athenian  general,  i.,  458-460. 

Alliance  between  Athens  and  Ar^,  i.,999. 

Alliance  of  Selenous  and  Demetfius,  ii.,  350. 

Alliances  of  Perseus,  ii.,  478. 

Allies,  dispositions  of  the,  ii.,  491. 

Allies,  resolutions  of  the,  ii.,  190. 

Alpheus,  the  rirer,  i.,  38. 

Altai,  the  mount,  i.,  989. 

Altes,  the  kiafr,  t.,  46. 

Althsmenes,  colonies  founded  by,  i.,  190. 

Aitis,  the  Olympian,  i.,  154. 

Alna,  the  town,  i.,  78. 

Alyattes,  king  of  Saidis,  1.,  991. 

Alybe,  the  country  of,  i>,  94. 

Amasis,  the  usurper,  in  Egypt,  i.,  996. 

Amastris  gOTemed  Henclea,  ii.,  340-349. 

Amathus,  a  city  of  Crvrus.  i.,  998. 

Ansaaons,  territory  or  the,  i.,  98. 

Amfataeia,  siege  of,  ii.,  469.    Tenritoiy  of,  i.,  38L 
ian  Gulf,  i.,  38. 
I,  i.,  840. 
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Amnesty,  the  Athenian,  i.,  504. 

Amompharetus,  reedution  of,  i.,  978,  979. 

Amoiges,  king  of  the  Sadans,  i.,  995. 

Amphea,  the  town  of,  i^  141. 

Amphiale,  cape  of,  i.,  37. 

Amphiaraua,  the  Argive  prophet,  i.,  339. 

Amphictyonio  oonfMeracy,  Im  149.    Decrees  of,  am^at 

Sparta  and  Phocis,  ii.,  93.    Prooeedings  of,  145,  373 
Amphilochians,  tribe  of,  i.,  841,  859. 
Amphilochus,  the  hero,  i.,  389. 

Amphipolis,  city  of,  i.,  811.    The  battle  of,  389,  388.    At- 
tempts on,  ii.,  68,  70. 
Amphissa,  ii.,  147.    hn 

iElolians,  809. 
AmphitTjTon,  reputed  father  of  Hersules,  i.,  79. 
Amycltt,  the  city  o(.  i.,  116. 
Amyntas,  king  m  Macedonia,  i.,  984.    Consents  to  beooma 

a  vassal  of  Darius,  9M. 
Amyntas  II.  of  Maeedon,  ii.,  50. 
Amyntas,  Macedonian  prince,  marries  CynanA,  ii.,  908. 
Amyntas,  brother  of  Pencestes,  ii.,  803. 
Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  admiral,  ii.,  141. 
Amyntas,  the  son  of  Philip,  i.,  344. 
Amyrtsus  assumes  the  title  of  king,  i.,  803. 
Amythaon,  legend  of,  1.,  63. 
Anacharsis,  i.,  581. 
Anacreon,  i.,  910. 
Anactorium,  colour  of,  i.,  391. 
Anaphlystns,  i.,  60. 
Anua^ras,  i.,  67.    Tenets  of  his  jdiilooophy,  918.    fiua* 

ecutions  against  him,  391. 
Anaxander.  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  146. 
Anaxandridas,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  1481 
Anaxarehus  of  Abdera,  n.,  995,  934. 
Anaxibius,  the  Spartan  admiral,  i.,  947.    His  defeat  and 

death,  576. 
Anaxilaus,  the  tyrant  of  Rhetium,  i.,  971,  869. 
Anaximandet,  tenets  of  his  philosophy,  i.,  919.  213. 
Aaaximenes  of  Miletus,  i.,  912.   Tenets  of  his  philosophy,  i6 
Anchorites  at  India,  ii.,  935,  936. 
Ancient  Greece,  description  4>f,  i.,  84. 
Andocides,  the  rival  of  Alcibiades,  his  ohaiaoter,  i.,  896. 
Imprisonment  of,  417.    His  expedient  to  reeoue  himself 
and  his  friends,  i^.    Prosecution  of,  51 3.    His  embassy  to 
Sparta,  579. 
Anannnon*8  colony  at  Lebedus,  i.,  197. 
Andra^hus,  an  ameer  of  Demetrius,  his  treachery,  ii.,  350 
Andreia,  the  meals,  i.,  193. 
Andreus,  the  Eteodean  king^  i.,  69. 
Andriscus,  his  usuipation  of  the  supreme  power  in  Maoe 
donia,  ii^489.    His  military  operations,  490.    His  inva 
sion  of  Tbessaly,  t^.    He  defeats  the  Roman  cavalry,  ib 
Being  himself  overcome,  he  eecapes  into  Thrace,  490. 
Androcles,  king  of  Messenia,  i.,  140. 
Androcles,  the  rival  of  Alcibiades,  assassination  of,  i.,  491 
Androelus  colonized  Ephesus,  i.,  197. 
Andromache,  i.,  87. 

Andromachns,  the  Elean  general,  ii.,  99. 
Andromachus,  the  slave,  f.,  416. 
Andropomptts,  cohmy  of,  at  Lebedus,  i.,  197. 
Andros,  the  island  of,  i.,  169. 
Attdrosthenes,  voya^  of,  ii.,  953. 
Anigrus,  the  river,  i.,  09. 
Anippus,  the  Syracusan,  ii.,  90. 
Antam,  i.,  88. 

Antalcidas,  the  peace  of,  i.,  578 ;  ii.,  10. 
Antenor,  the  sons  of,  i.,  900. 
Antibelus,  ii^  904. 
Antidea,  i.,  94. 

Antides,  the  naval  commander,  i.,  300. 
Anticyra,  conquest  of,  by  the  Romans,  ii..  489. 
Antigenes,  ii.,  957.    Slays  Perdioeaa  in  the  mntiny  on  tne 
Nile,  301.    Transports  the  royal  treasure  from  Susa,  808, 
809.    Is  cast  into  a  pit  and  burned  to  death  by  Antigo- 
nus,  390. 
Antigone,  design  of  Ptdemy  in  bestofwing  her  hand  on  Pyr> 

rhus,  ii.,  350. 
Antigone  of  Sophodes,  i.,  315. 

Antigonia  on  the  Ortmtes,  founded  by  Antiraius,  ii.,  887. 
Antigonus  Doaen,  sueceasor  to  Demetrius  IL,  ii.,  390.    An- 
tigonus  at  the  bthmus,  407.    In  Peloponnesus,  408.    Hie 
invasion  of  Laoonia,  419.     His  conquest  of  Spaita,  «^. 
His  measures  there.  413.    His  death,  ib.    Succeeded  by 
his  adopted  son,  Philip  III.,  ib. 
Antigonus  Gonataa,  ii.,  399.    His  reatention  to  the  throne 
of  Macedonia,  370.    His  defeat  of  the  Celts,  ib.    He  ra 
eoveis  Cassandria  from  the  tyrant  Apdlodorua,  ib.    He 
is  attacked  by  PvrrhuSjSnd  defeated,  371 .   His  long  war 
with  the  Athenums,  377.    He  at  length  fomea  them  to 
submit,  878.    Events  fdlowin^  his  death,  887. 
Antigonus,  aon  of  Philip,  ia  appointed  satnq»  of  Phiygia  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  ii.,  189,  979.    He  iiee  ftmn  tha 
proeecntion  of  Perdioeaa  to  Europe,  996.    Warns  Antip- 
ater of  the  tnacharr  of  Perdiooai,  990    On  the  dattb 
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of  PHdiccu  <ibUivM  the  cfmiMiid  of  his  anny,  SOS.  Hia 
ftlliuioe  withAntimt«r,S04.  His  opentiaiwoBtheoowt 
of  Aaia  Minor,  SOft  Hia  campdfn  againat  EanwiMa,  SI7. 
ViaiU  Suaa,  ib.  Hia  atnttfama  againtt  Eumanea.  318, 
S19.    Dafoata  him,  and  commanda  him  to  be  atarTed,.and 

Eit  to  death,  819,  SSO.  Declared  regent,  Stl,  380,  887. 
ia  naTy,  SS8.  Subdoea  Phrvgia  and  Syria,  889,  831. 
On  hia  letnn  from  the  Eaat,  he  dedarea  for  Alexander 
iEgua  and  Roxana,  838,  883.  Hia  diapute  with  hia 
nephew  Ptolenuaaa,  ib.  He  inTidea  Egypt,  839.  Hia 
•on  Demetrina  beaiegea  Rhodea,  and  ia  repolaed,  340, 
S4S.  Hia  c^>ital  Antigonia  on  the  Orontea,  84ft.  Hia 
campaign  againat  Lyaimaehna,  ib»  Hi*  gallant  condnct 
in  the  battle  of  Ipana,  where  he  ia  alaia,  847. 

Antimenidaa  and  hia  brother  Aloaua  the  poet,  i.,  IftS. 

Antiochia,  founded  by  Seleocua  on  the  Orontea,  ii.,  849. 

Antiochxaa,  king  of  Meaaenia,  i.,  140. 

Antiochna.  the  Athenian  general,  i.,  471.  Hia  oharaetar, 
ib.    Slain  in  the  battle  of  Notiom,  471. 

Antiochna,  anmamed  the  Great,  kin^  of  Syria,  ii.,  451 .  Hia 
pTojecta  of  extending  hia  em]rira,  %b.  He  rejecta  the  dic- 
tation of  the  Rmnan  ambaaaador,  4ftS.  Hia  deagna  on 
Greece,  49&  Coramenoement  of  hoetiUtiea,  ib,  Cooacil 
at  Demetriaa,  490.  Hia  advance  on  Phen».  t6.  Celebrar 
tion  of  hia  marriage  at  Chalcis,  ib.  General  dtaadateneea 
ef  hia  ooort  and  camp,  ib.  Expedition  to  Acamania,  ib. 
Battle  of  Thermopyla,  400.  Hia  army  roated,  ib.  He 
•mbarka  for  Aaia,  ib.  EfTeda  of  hia  departura  on  the 
general  feeling  in  Greece,  ii.,  461. 

Antipater,  ii.,  ftl,  170.  Intentum  of  anperaeding  him  in 
Macedonia  by  Cratema,  999.  Hia  aentimenta  aa  to  Alex- 
ander, ii.  On  the  death  of  the  king,hiapower  confirmed 
Sthe  oooncil  of  the  anny  at  Babylon,  WH.  On  the  newa 
Alexander**  deceaae,  he  aenda  an  embaaay  to  the  Athe- 
aiana,-  889.  Hia  psnapeeta  of  anpport,  ib.  Hia  defeat,  on 
which  he  takea  refoge  at  Lamia,  985,  388.  Hia  alliance 
with  Leonnatna,  ib,  la  obeyed  by  the  troopa  of  JLeonna- 
tna,  who  waa  alain  in  TTiaaaaly,  889.  In  oonjnnction 
with  Cratema,  he  obtaina  a  TicUny  orer  Mono,  and  ra- 
ceiTca  the  anbmiaaion  of  the  Leagne,  891.  Hia  charac- 
ter, 899.  Hia  reception  of  ihe  Athenian  ambaaaadora^ 
and  garriaona  Mnnychia,  |91,  999.  Capitulation  of 
Athena  to,  ib,  Hia  meaanree  at  Athena,  ib.  He  mo* 
acribee  and  pnta  the  Athenian  oratora  to  death,  999, 994. 
la  joined  by  Antigonna  and  Demetrina,  998, 999.  Be  pre- 
oarea  for  war  againat  Perdiocaa,  ib.  Senda  Ciateraa  and 
Keoptdemna  againat  Eomenee,  ib.  He  prooeeda  to  Para- 
diaua  in  Syria,  and  ia  inveated  with  the  aapreme  aathor- 
i^,  308.  Hia  reconciliation  at  Saidia  with  Cleopatra, 
804.  Hia  retnm  to  the  Helleapont,  ib,  Hia  diaovder 
likely  to  prove  fatal,  807.  Demadea  repaixa  to  Antipater 
after  intngning  in  the  cauae  of  Perdiceaa,  and  ia  by  him 
caat  into  a  dongeon,  ti.  At  hia  death  he  ^loointa  roly- 
■perchon  to  ancoeed  him  in  the  ngmtey^.  Gcnteet  Uiat 
laaulta  from  thia  will  of  Antipater,  N7,  306.    He  ano- 

'  ceeda  hia  Inrother  Philip  in  the  gorenunent.  899.  He 
mnxdera  hia  mother,  854.  Hia  kingdom  invaded  br  Pyr- 
rhoa,  ib.  Diriaion  of  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Alex- 
ander, ti.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  election  to 
the  aovereignty  of  Demetrina,  he  repaixa  to  the  coozt  of 
Lyaimaehna,  855. 

intiphilna  oommanda  the  Greek  confederateo  at  Landa  on 
the  death  of  Leoethenee,  ii.,  988.  Defeata  Leonnatna  in 
Theaaaly ,  989.  Ia  defoated  by  Antipater  at  CranMo,  991 . 
He  treata  with  the  r^;ent,  ami  the  confederatea  lay  down 


their 


991. 


Antiphon,  hia  character  and  abilitieat  aa  deeoribed  by  Thn- 

cydidea,  i.,  451. 
Anytna,  hia  aocnaatioii  of  Socratea,  i.,  994. 
Aoaea,  tribe  of,  i.,  45. 

Aomua,  Indian  hill  fort,  taken  by  Alexander,  ii.,  983, 984. 
Apallea,  intrignea  of,  againat  Philip,  ii,,  494.    Treachery  of, 

4S7.    Forfeite  the  king*e  confidence,  *ft.    SenttoConath 

and  pnt  to  death,  ib. 
Aphidng,  the  town,  i.,  145. 
Aphetia,  the  haxbopr  of.  i.,  958. 
Aphricaa  or  Eryx,  the  Aaearenian,  ii.,  984. 
Aphrodiaia,  the  banqnet,  ii.,  18. 
Aphrodite,  temple  of,  i ,  80. 
ApocletM,  the,  or  Coonoil  of  Deputiea  iacng  the  JBtoli- 

ana,  ii.,  415. 
Apodotiaaa,  tribe  of,  i.,  84. 
Apollo,  i.,  54. 

Apollodoroa,  a  member  of  the  Five  Hvndred,  ii.,  104. 
Apollodoniaf  a  certain  of  Alexander'a,  ii.,  90S. 
ApoUoaia,  aiege  o^  by  Philip,  ii.,  481. 
AmUqiu^  ignooiniooaly  expelled  from  the  great  anny,  L, 

AnoUonidea  buna  the  Five  Hundred  or  oouacil  of  Anna, 
liTw. 

Ap(^haMa,ii.,949.    Hia  death,  951, 999. 
Apophthegmata  Laconioa,  L,  561. 
Afothetai,  the,  i.,  185. 
A|l»ioaoh  of  Dariua,  ii«,  184. 


Aprieot  the  Banrptian  king^  i.,  901. 

Apainthiana,  the  tribe  of,  i.,  47. 

Arabia,  voyuea  to  the  coaat  of,  ii.,  9492959, 951.  ThaA»> 
biana  at  Petra  repnlae  Demetrina.  381.  The  Deceit  tC 
331.    Spieea  of,  and  commeroe  wita  Egypt,  881. 

Arabitee,  the,  and  river  Arahina,  ii.,  949. 

Arachnanm,  Moont,  i.,  99. 

Arachoaia,  victoriea  of  Cratema  in,  u.,  951. 

Aracna,  the  Spartan  admiral,  i.,  488. 

Aragameee,  the,  i.,  144. 

Arattaa,  Aiaahtna,  or  Antrioi.  ii.,  989. 

Axatoa,  ii.,  379.  Facto  in  hia  eariy  life,  ib.  Tttau  cf 
character,  880.  He  meditatea  the  recovery  of  Sicyon,  ib. 
His  firat  romantic  expedition,  ii.  He  anrpriaee  the  city, 
881.  Hia  difficultiea  in  the  government,  ib.  Hia  grant 
popularity,  889.  He  aeeka  and  obtaina  aaaistance  from 
Ptolemy,  (b.  Hia  judicioua  aettlement  of  the  daima  of 
all  partiM,  tl.  He  ia  appointed  general  of  the  Ariuean 
League,  388.  He  anrpnaee  Corinth,  884,  385.  He  ob- 
taina poaaeaaion  of  the  oityj  885.  Attempta  nporn  Axvoe, 
ib.  Faither  expeditiona,  tb.  He  invadaa  Attica,  888. 
Farther  Attempta  upon  Aigoe,  ib.  Hia  movementa  in  the 
eouth,  897.  Hia  great  inflnonoe  in  the  Achisan  League,  i6. 
He  ia  defeated  Dy  Qeoaaenee,  409.  Hia  dangerooa  in- 
triguea,  408.  Reoeivea  the  title  of  Str^teroa  Antocrator 
400.  Hia  ncgotiatinna  vriUi  Claomenea,  m.  Hia  inroad 
into  Aifolia.  419.  He  makea  war  on  ^tidta,  and  auiTen 
a  defeat,  41o.  Hegoeeout  of  oflfee,  andiaaooceededby 
hiaaon,49L    madeat]^489. 

Aratua  and  Ptolemy,  ii.,  389. 

Axatua  the  younger,  aucoeeda  hia  father  in  the  office  of  gen- 
eral of  the  Achawn  League,  ii..  491.  He  aooompaniea 
Philip  in  hia  expeditiona,  498.  He  gaine  the  king  a  con- 
fidence, 494.  ConceiTea  diiguat  at  aome  parte  of  Philip*B 
conduct,  481. 

Axaxua,  cape  of,  i.,  49. 

Arcadia,  ito  aituation,  1.,  98.  It*  ptmitiar  featuxaa,  and 
character  of  the  people,  89. 

Arcadian  conatitution,  ii.,  30. 

Arcaa,  the  kinv,  i.,  51. 

Aroeaua,  ii..  10.    Hia  death,  90. 

Aroeailaua  II.,  i.,  909. 

Archander,  i..  60. 

Archedemua,  hia  low  extraction  and  ohaincter,i.,  477.  Hto 
acouaation  againat  the  Athenian  geaarala,  478. 

Arohelana  colonixed  Leaboa,  i.,  190. 

Archelaua,  ii*,  58.  Proaperoua  atate  of  Macadonia  duriag 
hia  reign,  58.    Murder  of,  50. 

Arehelaaa,  governor  of  Meeopocamia,  ii.,  971. 

Archeatratua.  the  Athenian  commander,  L,  895. 

Axchiaa,  ii.,  13.    Hia  death,  10. 

Axchiaa,  founder  of  Syracuae,  i^  188. 

Ardiiaa,  officer  accompanying  Neaichna  in  hia  voyaga,  ii^ 
998,  953. 

Archiaa,  atarr  o^  i.,  164. 

Archiaa  of  Tnurii,  pnranea  the  orator*  Hyperidea.  &c,  ii., 
994.  Witneaaea  the  execution,  by  poieoo,  of  the  orator 
Demoathcnea,  994. 

Arehidamna,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  995.  Hia  advice  to  tha  aa> 
eembly  during  the  debate  on  the  anlqeot  of  the  Corinthi 
aa  war,  896.  Hia  addreaa  to  the  anuy  at  the  beginnii« 
of  the  war  with  Athena,  380.  Hia  negotiatiooa  with  the 
Pbtmna,  888.  Hia  axtfaordiaaiy  axpedieat  at  the  aicfa 
ofPlat«a,i.,839. 

Archidanma,  the  aon  of  Aganlana,  mqieditioa  of,  iL,  83 
Speech  of,  50. 

Archilochua  the  poet,  i.,  909. 

Archinua,  i.,  511. 

Archipelago,  the  Greek,  i.,  57. 

Architelea,  i.,  66. 

Archon  obtaina  the  goyemmeat  of  Bal^lonia,  ii.,  971. 

Archonidee,  a  Sicel  diie^  hia  alliance  with  the  AthaaiaBfl. 
i..  491. 

Arehona,  i.,  168.    Refer  to  "  Athena." 

Ardoatea,  kin*  of  Armeaia.  U'l  MS. 

Ardya,  king  of  Sardia,  i.,  SoO. 

Arete,  i.^  €l. 

Arena,  king,  hia  unancceaaftil  eqieditiaii  agaiaat  the  A»> 
liana,  iL.  865. 

Argadea,  tae,  i.,  171. 

Argwua  attempta  to  mount  the  throne  of  Maoadoa,  iL,  SB. 

Arganthoniua,  the  Tartenian  kiag,  i.,  904. 

Aiginnea,  the  battle  of,  i.,  475. 

Ariopagua,  the,  i.,  119, 185.  586 

Argive  Felaagiana,  the,  i.,  48. 

Argolia,  country  of,  i.,  89.    Invaaion  of,  578. 

Argonautic  exiwdttioa,  legend  of,  t.,  77.  Religioua  groond- 
work  of  the  legend,  78.  ltahiatoriGalfoondatiflB,«5.  It* 
connexion  vritn  the  Trojaa  war,  80. 

Aigoa.  gulf  of,  i.,  89.  Plain  oLib,  The  internal  condition 
of,  891.  AUiaaoe  of;  with  Elia,  399;  aad  with  Spaita, 
404.  Change  in  the  policy  of,  ib.  Danger  oC,  401. 
Counter  revolution,  405.  Bnning  of  the  Piftaaeum  aad 
' '  ooQBcaofth«Fii«HBBdradat,ti.,»7.    Vm- 
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•neoeasAil  attack  upon,  br  Pyxrhu*  who  is  deftatod  and 
■Iain,  S73.    Attempts  of  Anfeoa  upon,  360.    Snbouanon 
of  Clsomenes,  40$.    Ravolt  of,  407.    I>efonoo  of,  by  N»> 
bis,  458.    liibert^  of,  solemnlj  jvocbumed.  4ft3. 
Anm««pida«  the,  ii.,  316.    They  seixe  and  bind  Enmenas, 

Sn>.    Treacheiy  of,  ib.    Their  turbalent  ipixit,  381. 
Aiiabi^net,  brother  of  Xexzes,  ilain  in  the  battle  of  Sala^ 

mia,  i.,  M6. 
Ariadne,  i.,  74. 
Ariaoa,  i.,  536. 

Aiianthea,  ii.,  873.  Defeated  and  pot  to  death  in  Ana 
Minor  by  Perdiccas.  290. 

Arigaum,  city  near  the  Indus,  ii.,  833. 

Aximaeskos,  the  Platcan  general,  i.,  375. 

Ariobarzanee,  entrap  of  Phryna,  ii.,  100. 

Aristagoru,  his  expedition  to  Naxos,  i.,  835.  Failnrs  of  the 
ezpMition,  836.    Incites  the  lonians  to  revolt,  836. 

Aristander  of  Telmisstts,  Alexander's  JLyciaa  soothsayer, 
ii.,  106. 

Aristaichas,  i.,  316. 

Aristons,  the  Corinthian  oommaader,  i.,  885. 

Axistides,  i.,  354.  His  interview  with  Thexnistocles,  806. 
Establishes  his  country  in  anhooourabia  and  well-earned 
l^re-eminence,  887.    His  death,  888. 

Anstippus,  his  connexion  with  Cyme,  i.,  538. 

Aristo.  stratarem  of,  i.,  429. 

Aristobulns,  ii.,  177, 863.  His  details  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, 805. 

Aristocncy,  the,  i.,  157. 

Aristocntes,  king  of  Arcadia,  i.,  140.  His  treachery  and 
death,  147, 146. 

Aristocntes,  the  Athenian  general,  i.,  439.  Impeachment 
of,  476L    His  execution,  480. 

Aristodemns,  story  of,  i.,  118, 148.  Slain  in  the  battle  of 
Platsa,  880. 

Aristodemns  and  Alexander,  eon  of  Polysperchon,  ii.,  387, 
388. 

Aristodicos  murdered  Ephialtes,.  i.«  304. 

Aristogeiton,  conspiracy  of,  i.,  191.    Execution  of,  108. 

Aristomachus.  L,  818. 

Aristomenes,  king  of  Messenia,  bis  birth  and  character,  i., 
145.  His  wonderfnlexpkuta  and  escapes,  147.  His  death, 
148. 

Ariston,  king  of  Sparta,  L,  148. 

Aristonicus,  the  tyrant  of  Methymna,  ii.,  195,  824. 

Axistooioae,  proecribed  by  Antipater,  ii.,  894. 

Aristonous,  ii.,  868, 869,  878. 

Aristonymus,  i..  160. 

Aristc^hanes,  tne  comic  poet,  i.,  887.  Review  of  his  wri- 
tings, 517.    His  political  viewa,  518.    Attacks  the  Soph- 

,    ists,  530.    Motives  which  induced  him,  533. 

Aristc^ihon,  the  orator,  ii.»  84. 

Aristotimus,  tyrannr  and  deatb  of,  ii.,  377. 

Aristotle,  i.,  68.  His  influence  on  the  mind  and  character 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.,  158.  Is  reported  by  some  tc 
have  been  concerned  in  poisoning  Alexander.  805.  Is 
forced  to  withdraw  from  Athens  on  a  charge  of  impiety, 
808. 

Aristoxenoa,  i..  816. 

Armament  at  Athens,  i.,  485. 

Armeniu,  i.,  79. 

Army,  Greek,  the,  discord  in,  ii.,  809. 

Anny,  the  Spartan,  otganization  o^  i.,  688 

Ame,  the  town  of,  i.,  113. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  referred  to,  i.,  169, 173,  588. 

Aroanins,  the  mountains  of,  i.,  38. 

Arrest  of  Agis,  ii.,  895. 

Arrhabaus,  prince  of  Lyncestis,  ii.,  58. 

Arriaa  of  Nioomedia,  ii.,  177. 

Arrian,  chronology  of  the  historian,  ii.,  335.  On  Alszaa- 
dor's  battles  in  India,  337.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Mace- 
donians from  die  Hyphasis^  841.  Describes  the  snpents 
and  Syites  of  the  deeerts  of  Oedrasia,  850.  Historical  de- 
tails from  bis  works,  858,  205. 

Arridatus,  a  Macedonian  general,  ii.,  878,  896. 

Axridaus,  Philip,  eon  of  Philip  by  Philinna,  ii^  154.  Either 
imbecile,  or  suffering  from  poison  given  by  Olymptas,  860. 
Proclaimed  king  by  the  Macedonian  army  at  Babylon,  «i. 
Perdiccas  constrains  him  to  punish  the  partisans  of  Mel- 
eager  with  death,  371.  Edict  of,  310.  Is  pat  to  death 
alter  a  battle  by  Queen  Olympias,  333. 

Arrival  of  Gylippus,  i.,  483.  i 

Arrival  of  the  Athenian  annament  at  Khegium,  i.,  413. 

irsaces,  lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes,  his  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
i.,408 

Arsaces,  a  prince  of  central  India,  ii.,  841. 

Aisames,  satrap  of  Asia,  ii.,  811. 

Arsinoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemv  and  fierenioe,  her  marriage 
to  Lyvimaimus,  ii.,  349.    Particulan  comie<itf>d  with  her 
histOTT,  308.    Her  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  and 
-  its  uakappy  leaulti,  360. 

Anites,  satrap  of  Phrygia,  iL,  177 

Art,  piogrssa  of,  i.,  190^  300. 


Aitabanns,  i.,  893. 
TTT 


ArtabaaBefly  son  of  Darius,  dispute!  the  wcoawion  with 

hie  brother  Xerxes,  i.,  848. 
Artabaxus,  his  ailituy  operations,  i.,  870. 
Artabaxns  the  satny,  ii.,  78.    Satuoission  of,  to  Alexander, 

800.  " 

Axiada,  the  fountain,  i.,  79. 
Artacoana,  fortress  of,  ii.,  810. 
Artaphemes,  satrap  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  iBgean,  1., 

835.    His  cruelties*  830.    His  regulations  in  loma,  841. 
Artas,  a  Messapian  chief,  i.,  438. 
Artaxsrxes,  his  reception  of  Themistoclee.  i.,  898.    Sends 

bribes  to  the  principal  Spartans  to  use  tneir  influence  so 

as  to  cnnge  their  countrymen  in  an* expedition  sgaiast 

Attica,  308.    His  message  to  the  Greeks,  530.   His  death. 

ii.,  170.       ^ 
ArUyctes  of  Sostus,  L,  383, 884. 
Artemis,  sanctuary  of,  at  Orchomenus,  ii.,  387. 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  i.,  866,  807 ;  ii.,  105, 154. 
Artemisium,  hills  of^  i.,  38,  40. 
Arthmius  of  Zelea,  i.,  350. 
Artifice  of  Alcibiades,  i.,  399. 
Arts  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic  age,  i.,  83,  96. 
Arybas,  king  of  Epirus,  ii.,  154. 
Asander,  ii.,  179,  878.    Satnp  of  Caria,  304,  889. 
AsccndencY  of  Syracuse,  i..  3o5. 
Ascetics  of  Hindostan,  ii.,  835. 
Asdepiodorus,  ntxiA  of  Syria,  ii.,  831.    Succeeds  to  Plsn- 

cestes  in  Pends,  x21. 
Asea,  plains  of,  i.,  38. 
Asia,  Alexander  the  Great  deeigned  to  HeUenixe,  U.,  867. 

And  planted  numerous  Greek  col<mies,tfr.    InauiMtiaB 

of  the  Greek  colonists  in,  9HM. 
Asia  Minor,  mountains  of,  i.,  33. 
Asia,  war  in,  i.,  364. 
Asiatic  Greeks,  i.,  880. 
Asiatic  lonians,  i.,  108. 
Asiatic  PelasgianiL  i.,  47, 50. 
Asin^,  territoiy  at,  i.,  40.  . 
Asius,  the  geneak^al  poet  of  Samos,  i.^  48. 
Asopios,  son  of  Phormio,  i.,  348.  • 

Aw^ras  of  BcBotia,  i.,  35. 
As^ia,  connexian  <k,  with  Perides,  i.,  380.    And  pneaca 

tion  against,  «5. 
Aapasians,  or  Hippasians  of  India,  ii.,  833. 
Aspastes,  ntnp  of  Carmania,  execution  of,  ii.,  851. 
Assacenians,  an  Indian  tribe,  ii.,  833. 
Assaisinstion  of  Phrynichus,  i.i458. 
Assassination  of  Seleucus,  ii.,  364. 
Assault  on  Eumenea,  ii.,  475. 
Assembly  at  Athens,  i.,  505. 
Assembly  at  Sicyon,  ii.,  440. 
Assembly  at  Tyre,  ii.,  837. 
Assyria,  the  cajiitid  of,  i.,  838. 
Assyrians,  the,  i.,  888. 
Asteropus,  the  Ephor,  i.,  144. 
Astyaipw,  dethnmed  by  Cyrus,  i.,  838. 
Astylus  of  Croton,  i.,  154. 
Astvoohus,  the  admirsl,  i.,  448, 444. 
Atsbyrus,  i.,  33. 
Athamanes.  i.,  44. 
Athamas,  the  Minyaa  chief,  i.,  100. 
Athensgoras,  the  Syracusan  oiator,  i.,  414. 
Athene,  the  goddess,  i.,  53. 
Athenian  amnesty,  i.,  504.     « 
Athenian  armament,  departure  of,  i.,  413, 433. 
Athenian  colonies,  i.,  310. 
Athenian  confederacy,  i.,  307 ;  ii.,  81. 
Athenian  Constitution,  1.,  388,  500. 
Athenian  embassy,  ii.,  110, 188,  185, 141,  898. 
Athenian  Empire,  i.,  330. 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  i.,410. 
Athenian  generals,  fate  of,  i.,  480 ;  ii.,  76.        « 
Athepian  negotiations,  ii.,  134. 
Athenian  oraton,  ii.,  166. 
Athenian  pxepaiatioos,  i.,  437 ;  ii.,  383. 
Athenian  supremacy,  i.,  887. 
Athenians,  i.,  194,  439.    Great  suiforingB  of,  during  the 

siege  of  Laohares,  358.    Their  couxage  and  patience  du*  , 

ring  the  siege  of  Antigonus,  379.    Retreat  oi,  in  Sidly, 

Athenodorus,  the  Athenian,  ii.,  79. 

Athenodorus,  leader  of  the  Greek  revolt  in  Aria,  is  ■ssasai 
nated,  ii.,  806. 

Athens,  form  of  government  at,  when  the  Athenians  first 
came  into  collision  with  the  Persians,  i.,  170.  Tribea  of, 
171,  178.  The  kings,  Ceciope,  Cranans,  and  Eriohthani- 
ns,  171.  Pandion,  t*.  Reign  of  Theseus,  178.  He  col- 
lected the  tribes  in,  ib.  Theseus  considered  as  the  found* 
or  of  the  demoemoy,  173.  Pirivileges  of  the  diganlnr, 
173,  174.  The  tribes  subdivided  into  phratriee,  174, 188. 
Worship  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  at,  174.  Usurpation  of  M*» 
nastheos  at,  175.  Deatn  of  Codrus ;  his  son  Medon  o^ 
chon  for  life,  tl.  Decennial  archons,  ib.  Cause  of  the 
depositioin  of  Hippomenes,  179,  170.    Annuid  axohoM^ 
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17ft.  Thei^6urbh,a.  LawtiifDnoo,  176,181.  Con- 
WBimej  of  Cyloii,  170, 177.  MegmelM  oanunanda  Dm  dMth 
ortbAoaiuittnton,  177,  Laws  of  Solon,  177, 179, 181, 187. 
War  of  U»wu%t  178L  EpiinenidM  lavited  bf  the  AUioiit- 
UM,  179.  Cx«tiniu  and  Aristodemua  detot*  themMlvM  to 
d«ath,ift.  Coort  of  the  Areopagus,  tA.  Temple  of  the  Eo- 
meaidoa  on  the  HiU  of  Max*,  ib.  Coonetl  of  the  Foar  Hun* 
di«d,l63.  The  Aknaomda,  163, 188, 189, 193.  Coutifcu- 
tion,  184, 18ft.  Court  of  the  Helisa,  184.  The  Athenian 
women,  180.  The  navy  of,  iA.  Condition  of  alaves  at,  187. 
Lvcunoa,  Mendes,  iod  Peieistratae,  ohiefs  of  the  three 
fcctione  at,  188.  Power  of  Peinatratne,  188,  189^  190, 
191.  Temples  hnilt  by  him,  190.  Hippar^ns  slain  by 
Harmodios  and  Aristofeiton,  191, 199.  Tyranny  of  Hip- 
pias,  199,  193.  The  Amphictyons  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  199.  Cleislhenes,  199, 194.  Spartans  under  Cle- 
omenee  invade  Attica,  193,  194,  19ft.  Victories  of  the 
Athenians  over  tiie  Bcaotians,  and  at  Chalcis,  19ft.  Block- 
ade of,  486.  Negotiation  with  Sparta.  488.  Surrender 
of,  490.  Demolition  of  the  walls  of,  ii.  Revolution  at, 
49S.  Athenian  emhossies  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  at 
PeUa,  ii.,  116, 117,  119,  199.  Ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  that  monarch,  193.  Their  return,  194.  Report 
made  bw  JEschines,  H.  A  third  embassy  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, 19ft.  Public  opinion  at  Athens  regarding  the  meas- 
ures of  King  Philip,  190.  The  Athenians  inated  against 
Alexander  by  Demosthenes,  161.  They  send  that  ora- 
tor with  other  envoys  to  appease  him ;  result  of  this  mis- 
sion, 169.  Their  reception  of  Hanalus  gives  offence  to 
tne  Maoedoaian  conqueror,  Sftft,  959,  961.  Macedonian 
party  at  Athens,  973.  Demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Athenian  oraton,  973,  999.  Cause  of  **  the  Crown,"  a 
■aik  of  Mprobation  bv  his  fellow-citiwns  to  Demosthe- 
nes, 974,  zTft.  Impeachment  of  Leoeratus  by  Lycunras, 
97ft.  Administration  of  Ijvcurgus,  eon  of  Lyoophron,  876, 
S78.  The  exiles,  979.  Of  the  political  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes, asBO,  983.  The  Athenians  assert  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  984,  98ft.  Defeat  of  Antipater  by  Leosthenes, 
and  blockade  of  Lamia,  286.  Defeat  of  the  Athenian 
navy  by  Clitus,  990.  Embassies  to  Antipater,  991,  999. 
Phodon,  991,  307,  311.  Capitulation  to  Antipater,  299. 
Munyehin  garrisoned  by  the  Macedonians,  999,  993,  307. 
PuTsuii  of  the  orators  and  death  of  Demoet&enes,  993, 
994.  Athenians  surrender  their  freedom,  303.  Revolu- 
tion at  Athens,  811.  Alexander,  son  of  Poljrsperohon,  en- 
canqw  at,  311.  Phoeion  in  the  Macedonian  camp,  ib. 
His  condemnation  and  death,  312,  313.  Treaty  with 
Cassander,  who  occupies  the  city,  81ft.  Expedition  of 
Demetrius  to  recover,  3ftl.  Lacharea  becomes  master  of 
it,  3ftt.  Siege  of,  by  Lacharea,  ib.  By  Antigonus,  377. 
Attack  upon,  by  Phiti  p,  441 .  Embassy  9i  the  Three  Phi- 
leaophers  to  Rome,  448. 

AOuMt  Mount,  i.,  3ft. 

Atlas,  the  king,  i.,  101. 

Alossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  the  moot  honowable  among 
<jhe  wives  of  Darius,  i.,  931. 

AUiBsa,  the  princess,  ii.,  170. 

Atrax,  unsuccessful  siege  ot;  by  Flaminiiras,  ii.,  444. 

Atrestidas,  ii.,  110. 

Atreus,  the  tomb  oL  i.,  ft9. 

Atropates,  satrap  or  Media,  ii.,  297, 900, 971. 

Attack  on  Delphi,  Ii.,  366. 

Attack  on  Pylus,  i.,  368. 

Attack  on  Sphacteria,  i2'71. 

Attacks  on  Perielea,  i.,  nl. 

Attagiaus  of  Thebes,  i..  97ft. 

Attains,  ii.,  Ift3.    His  death,  16S. 

Attains  ef  Pergama  included  in  the  treaty  of  the  AtoUans 
with  Rome,  ii.,  432.    His  military  operations,  433. 

Attains,  admiral  of  Perdiccas,  his  services  in  India,  ii., 
137.  Takes  Tyre,  309.  Embraces  the  cause  of  Euryd- 
iee,  303.    His  enlerprises,  304. 

Attempt  upon  Megara,  i.,  377 ;  ii.,  133. 

Atthis,  in  171. 

Attic  comedy,  i.,  318. 
.  Attic  tribes,  i.,  589. 

Attica,  i.,  37,  170»  967.  Namea  of,  171.  Invasion  of,  by 
Cassander,  ii.,Sftl.  By  Antigonus,  378.  ByAntns,388. 
Sea  "  Athens,"  "  Marathim. 

Aniata,  Ulyrianprincess,  ii., 298. 

Audience  with  Philip,  the,  ii.,  118. 

Ansas,  inag  of  Elis,  i.,  73 

Auus,  port  of,  i.,  81. 

A«to6hthe,i.,6d. 

Autochthones,  the,  i.,  48. 

Autoeles,  the  Athenian  general,  ii.,  77. 

Antdycus  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Thirty,  i.,  496. 

Automate,  i.,  66. 

Autophiudates,  satrap  of  the  Tapuriaua,  ii.,  906 

Amti4»hR>date8,  satrw  of  Lydia,  U.,  169. 

Aaenus,  the  sea,  i.,  77. 

Axiethea,  wifo  of  Niooelei,  her  despair  and  htiuk  death, 
«.,  334. 

ijei«s,iheriv«^L,6i.   ' 


Azus  in  Crete,  i    12&. 
Axylus,  the  hospitable,  i.,  89. 
AxelmicttSy  king  of  Tyre,  ii.,  199. 

B. 

Babylon,  triumphant  entry  of  Alexander  into,  ii.,  900.  TIm 
mat  temple  of,  969.  Death  of  Alexander  the  Gnat  at, 
965, 266.  Became  a  port  of  commercial  importaaoe,  969. 
Council  of  the  Macedonian  generals  at,  268. 

Baochiads,  the,  i.,  163. 

Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  traditiim  of  his  conquest  of  India,  11.^ 
234.    Festival  of,  260. 

Baochylides,  the  poet,  i.,  31ft. 

Bactria,  ii.,  334.  Greek  colonists  in.  consider  it  as  a  lead 
(Mf  hopeless  exile,  940.  These  revolt  and  aet  out  on  their 
return,  9ft5.    Massaciu  of  insurgents  by  Perdiccaa,  996. 

Baghistane,  garden  and  monuments  of,  ii.,  960. 

Baroe,  port  of,  i.,  900. 

Barsaentes,  satrap  of  Araohosia,  ii.,  903. 

Barthelemy,  i.,  5el. 

Baxraxes,  the  Mode,  his  presumptian  and  poniahniat,  iL, 

Battle  of  ArginusB,  i.,  47ft. 

Battle  of  Corupedion,  ii..  363. 

Battle  of  Cynocephaha,  ii.,  448. 

Battle  of  Gaugamela.  ii.,  198. 

Battle  of  IfMUs,  ii.,  347. 

Battle  of  l^uctra,  ii.,  32. 

Battle  of  Pydna,  ii.,  480. 

Battle  of  TheruKqtylB,  ii.,  460. 

BaUus,  legend  of,  i.,  200. 

BattusII.,  i..202. 

Battns  III.,  ib. 

Bazira,  its  capture  by  Alexander,  ii.,  933. 

Belesis,  satrap  of  Syria  and  Assyria,  i.,  ft31. 

Bellerophon,  nis  adventnroa,  i.,  71. 

Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  it.,  197.  Giqitun  and  puaisl^ 
meat  of,  217.    Doom  o(,  221. 

Bianor,  ii.,  188. 

Bias,  i.,  224. 

Bithynians,  the,  i.,  47. 

Blitor  dismissed  from  hisjravnranMBt  by  Antiffonna,  ii,  391 

Blockade  of  Athens,  i.,  487 

Boar*s  Pillar,  the,  i.,  146^ 

B<Botarchs,  tne,  i.,  168. 

BoBotia,  division  of,  i.,  8ft.  Character  of  the  people,  36. 
Early  inhabitants  of,  44. 

Boeotians,  the,  assertion  of  their  independence  of  Demetri* 
us,  but  afterward  they  submit  to  his  terms  of  peace,  ii., 
3ftft.  They  revolt,  and  are  again  reduced  to  aubmissioiu 
ib.  At  the  instigation  of  Pyrrhus,  they  again  revolt,  and 
after  a  protracted  siege,  Surrender  at  msoretion,  3S7 

BoBotian  Thraciaus,  i.,  46,  47. 

Bogus,  the  Persian  governor  of  Eion,  i.,  903 

Boreas,  i.,  100. 

Boeporus,  strait  of,  i.,  49. 

BottiKa,  i.,  348. 

Brachyllas,  murder  of,  ii.,  440. 

Brahmin  anchorites,  i.,  125 ;  ii.,  93ft,  936. 

Brahmins,  influence  of  the,  ii.,  943,  947. 

Brasidas,  explmt  of,  i.,  333.  Courage  and  seal  of,  968. 
His  expedition  to  Thrace,  376.  To  Macedonia,  376. 
His  quarrel  with  Perdiccas,  ib.  Marches  against  Amphip- 
olis,  382.  Popularity  of,  383.  ConquosU  of,  384.  Pre- 
vailed upon  once  more  to  join  his  foarees  to  a  Macedonian 
army,  38ft.  His  second  quarrel  with  Perdicoas,  386. 
Slain  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  388. 

Brauron,  i.,  171. 

Brennus,  a  Celtic  general,  his  march  into  Macedonia,  and 
victory  over  Sosthenes,  ii.,  306.  Is  defeated  by  tha 
Greeks,  367, 968.  His  suooessfnl  inroad  into  JBXoii^  368. 
His  attack  on  Delphi,  ib.    His  defeat,  369. 

Brenthe,  Ae  mountain  and  town,  L,  38. 

Brussa,  city  of,  i.,  991. 

Bryas,  the  Argiva  chief,  i.,  40ft. 

Bacephala,  dty  founded  upon  the  death  of  the  hoiae  Bu- 
cephalus, ii.,  939l 

Bodorum,  port  of,  i.,  349. 

Bulia.    See  Sperthias,  i.,  344. 

Butes,  nrieot  of  Atbend,  i.,  70. 

Byxantium,  siege  at,  Ii.,  149.  Regulation  of  the  trierarchy, 
14ft. 

C. 


Cabttl,  city  and  river,  ii., 

Cabora,  Ortospana,  or  NicML  the  modem  Oabul,  U.,  939. 

Cadmea,  aeixure  of  the,  ii.,  13. 

Cadmeans,  the,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  i.,  6ft. 

Cadmus,  i.,  54.    The  first  who  introduced  letters 

the  Greeks,  107. 
Cadmus  of  Miletus,  said  to  be  the  first  (o  have  afplitd 

to  an  historical  subject,  i.,  79. 
Cnneus,  the  king,  i.,  164. 
CMar,  the  diotaier,  i.,  38L 
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CalCDtn  or  Sphinet,  ii.,  936.    This  Indisn  philoMpfaer  bona 
hiratelf  at  Sun,  S56.    Serious  diinking^  match  at  hia  fu- 
neral, iA.    Hitpredictionaato  AJexaader'edeathatBab* 
7I0D,  MS. 
Cuauria,  ialaad  cf,  i.,  40.    Death  of  Demoathenes  in  the 

temple  oi  Poseidon  or  Neptune  in,  ii.,  SM. 
Paleocte,  i.,  M& 

Callatia,  Odeasas,  and  Greek  cities  near  the  Euzine,  ii., 
999.    Siege  of,  ih. 

Callias,  the  Athenian  general,  i.,  S99.  Slain  in  the  battle 
of  Potidas,  ib. 

Callias,  the  Eubooan,  ii.,  134. 

Calltas  of  Chalcia,  ii.,  149. 

CaUierateedistin^ished  as  the  moat  beautiful  pmaon  in  the 
Oredan  army,  1.,  979. 

Calhcratea,  embaasjr  of,  ii.,  409.  Hia  influence  in  the  coon- 
dls  of  the  Achaan  League,  414.  His  aerrility  towards 
Rome,  484.  His  cruelty  and  rapacity,  489.  General  de- 
testation of  his  conduct,  ib.    His  illness  and  death,  460. 

Callieratidas  succeeds  Lysander  as  admiral,  i.,  473.  Soo- 
cesses  of,  470. 

Callidromus,  the  Mount,  1.,  30. 

Callimaehua,  the  polemareh,  i.,  940. 

Callimedon,  the  exile,  his  address  to  Antipatcr,  ii.,  999. 

Callinns,  the  Ephesian  poet,  i..  990. 

Callirhoe,  the  fountain  of,  i.,  190. 

Calliste,  the  island,  i.,  117. 

Callisthenes,  the  Athenian  senenl,  ii.,  08.  Diflbreat  ao> 
counts  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  931. 

CalliJtnlus,  the  Athenian  orator,  ii.,  20,  99. 

Callizenns  comes  forward  as  the  accuser  of  the  Athenian 
generals,  i..  479. 

CaJpe,  port  of,  i.,  049. 

Calydon,  i.,  90,  03. 

Calydoaian  boar,  ehaae  of  the,  i.,  77. 

Calypoo,  i.,  99. 

Camarina,  debate  at,  i.,  490. 

Camnaig^ns  in  Baetria  and  Sogdiaaa,  ii.,  910. 

Cambunian  hills,  the,  i.,  34. 

Cambyses,  the  son  and  heir  of  Cyras,  i.,  990.  His  death, 
938. 

Camirus,  city  of,  i.,  196. 

Candaules,  i.,  900. 

Cannonus,  decree  of.  i.,  090. 

C^tnre  of  Bessus,  ii.,  917. 

Capture  of  Damascus,  ii.,  187. 

Captura  of  Pirsum,  i.,  071. 

Capture  of  Porus,  ii.,  938. 

Capture  of  Thebes,  ii.,  100. 

Capys,  i.,  303. 

Caranus,  i.,  930> 

Cardttchians,  the.  i.,  045. 

Caria,  invasion  of,  i.,  054. 

Carians.    See  '*  Leleges,*'  1.,  40. 

Cannania,  ii.,  947.  Alexander  enters  Kerman  fVom  Ge- 
drosia,  951.    Insurrectioa  of  the  Carmanians  903. 

Carneaa  festiTal,  i.,  403. 

Carthage,  dty  of,  i.,  330 

Carthaginians,  the,  ii.,  909. 

Carya,  i.,  401. 

Carystns,  siege  of,  i.,  943. 

Carmania,  ii.,  901. 

Cashmire,  kingdom  of,  it.,  933. 

Caspian  Sea,  Heraclides  sent  to  explore  the,  ii.,  203,  960. 

Cassander,  ii.,  170.  909.  His  interriew  wiUi  Alexander  at 
Babylon,  900.  Ill  need  by  the  king,  and  reported  to  have 
taken  revenge,  ib.  Is  upointed  chiliarch  in  command 
of  the  cavalry  by  his  fatner,  Anlipater,  303  He  orders 
the  execution  of  i)emades  and  Drneas,  307.  His  dissim- 
olation  on  the  rapdntment  of  Polysperchon  to  succeed 
Antipater,  ib.  H»  daadestine  flight,  308.  The  Athe- 
nians cantnlate  to  Caasander,  310.  He  lays  siege  to 
Pydna.  393.    Makea  himaelf  master  of  Macedoitia,  and 

Bts  OlTBipJas^  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  death, 
I.  He  impnsona  Roxana  and  her  son  at  Amphipolis, 
ib.  Maniea  Thesialonice,  and  fonadc  the  cities  of  Thes- 
salooica  and  Cassaadrea,  ib.  Forces  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopyla,  390.  Rebuilds  the  BoBotiaa  Thebes^.  Puts 
Roxana  and  Alexander  JE^m  to  death,  333.  His  crimes 
compared  with  thoee  of  his  rivals  for  power,  334.  His 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Corevra,  301.  His  inva- 
sion of  Attica,  t^.  He  reliw^uishes  his  design,  ib.  His 
death,  ib.    le  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip,  ZSL 

Casaandrea,  vscovery  0^  by  Antiffonns,  mm  ApoQodoroa, 
ii.,  370. 

Casdus  Looginus,  the  proeonau],  1.,  34. 

Castolua,  theplaias  of,  i.,  408. 

Catena,  i.,  30a. 

Cathaans,  Indian  rue,  ii.,  93flL  Their  total  defeat  by  Al- 
exander, ift. 

Caucasian  tribes,  the,  1.,  79. 

Caueones,  the  origin  of  the,  i.,  40. 

Cannus,  i..  374. 

Canaa  of  the  Crown,  ii.,  374. 


Cayster,  the  rdi»  of.  I.,  938^ 

Ceadas;  the  pit,  i.,  147. 

Cecropidc,  tne,  i.jA4. 

Cecrops,  i.,  44.    His  doubtful  origin,  03. 

Ceisos  succeeds  his  father,  Temenus,  at  Argue,  i.,  117 

Ceoe,  isle  of.  i.,  42. 

Ceke,  the,  their  invasicn  of  Macedonia,  ii.,  300.  Ita  eeva 
quences,  ib.  Their  inroada  into  JBtolia,  308.  Attack  od 
Delphi,  ib.    Their  retreat,  309 

Centaurs,  the,  i.,  00. 

Cephallenia,  i.,  33L 

Cephisodotus,  the  Athenian  general,  i.,  484 ;  ii.,  78b 

Cephisos,  the  river,  {.,  30. 

Cerannian  hills,  i.,  33. 

Ceraunua.    See  **  Ptolemy.** 

Cersobleptes,  king  of  Thrace,  ii.,  79.  His  negotiationa  wtfh 
Athens,  80.  Is  omitted  in  the  InatT  witti  King  Philip, 
199.    His  dominions  invaded  bv  Philip  of  Maoedon,  ib. 

Cession  of  the  Chersonesus,  ii.,  81. 

Ceryoes,  the  priests,  i.,  448. 

Character  of  Perseus,  ii.,  479. 

Chafarias,  the  Athenian  general,  ii.,  90.  Sent  to  eetabliah 
the  Athenian  aaoeadenpy  in  Subina,  80.    Death  oil  89. 

Chake,i.,449. 

Chakedon,  siege  of^  i.,  407. 

Chalddeus,  his  expedition  to  Chioe,  i., 439.  To  Ionia,  440. 
Succes^of,  at  Miletus,  441. 

Chalcidiaas,  the,  the  first  Greek  who  gained  a  fbotiag  in 
Sidlv,  i.,  199. 

Chalddice,  i.,  340. 

Chalcis,  i.,  30.    Fortified  by  the  Eubosans,  403. 

Chaldaan  priests  wan  Alexander  of  his  impending  Cite,  ii., 
902.    Their  prediction  of  the  power  of  Seleucus,  39L 

Chaldeans,  the,  i.,  950. 

Cbalonatas,  promontory  of^  i.,  41. 

Chaones,  the,  i.,  44. 

Chaonians,  i.,  340. 

Charadrus,  the,  i.,  403. 

Chareas,  i.,  450. 

Charemon,  i.,  158. 

Charon ,  established  a  tyrant  in  Pelleae,  ii.,  379.    Hia 
versation  and  punishment,  40& 

Charooea,  the  battle  of,  ii.,  150. 

Chares  aide  Artabarus,  ii.,  83. 

Chares,  the  Athenian  seneral,  ii.,  49,  75.    Enters  the 
vice  of  Artebaztts,  83.    Sestus  taken  by,  90.    Deetoibas 
the  tent  oi  Alexander,  255. 

Charidemus  of  Oreus,  ii.,  07.    His  treachery,  ii.,  06. 

Charilaus  proclaimed  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  135. 

Charmides  killed  in  the  battle  of  Munychia,  i.,  601. 

Charminus,  i.,  443. 

Cbaneades,  his  expedition  to  Sidly,  i.,  300. 

Charon,  ii.,  18.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  govenunant  «f 
Thebes,  with  the  title  of  Boeotarch,  19. 

Charomdas,  i.,  917. 

Cheileoe  of  Tegea,  i.,  350. 

Cheirisophus,  i.,  531 .    His  death,  049. 

Chenab  river,  named  the  Aoesinea,  ii.,  939,  943. 

Chersicrates,  i.,  199. 

Cheraonesns,  the  Thracian,  I.,  81 
Chians,  the,  i.,  94. 
Chioe,  i.,  75.    Battle  of,  ii.,  439. 
Choes,  Choaspes,  or  Evaspla  river,  ii.,  933. 
Chorianes,  ii.,  9Sr7. 
Chrsmonidian  war,  the,  it.,  378. 
Cbryses,  the  priest,  i.,  90,  100. 
Chrysothemis,  the  Cretan, !.,  70. 
Cicero,  i.,  144. 
Ciconians,  the^  i.,  90. 

CiUcia,  operations  of  Demetrius  in,  ii.,  301. 
Cimmerians,  the,  i.,  100. 
Cimon,  father  of  the  celebrated  Miltiades,  L,  190. 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  i.,  903.    His  death,  304. 
CinadoU}  coomiracy  of,  i.,  557.    Execution  of,  006. 
Cineas,  1.,  193. 
Circe,  i.,  99. 

Cirrha,  destruction  of,  i.,  178. 

Cisddas,  commander  of  Uie  Syracuaan  audUaifea,  tf.,  €7. 
CitharoQ,  i.,  30. 
Civil  fends,  ii.,  34. 
Claaonena,  town  of,  i.,  939. 
Cleandridas,  i.,  300. 

Cleander,  ii.,  198.    Put  to  death  br  Alexander,  901. 
Cleanor,  the  Greek  general,  i.,  043. 
Cleardras,  his  expedition  to  the  Hellespont,  i.,  439.    Sent 
a  second  time  to  the  Boepoms,  400.    Jdns  Cyrus,  098. 
His  reply  to  Tisaaphernes,  037.    His  interriew  with  Tia- 
saphemes,  539.    Arrest  uid  execution  of,  040. 
Clearidas,  intrusted  with  the  govemmettt  of  Amphipolie,  i., 

387. 
Cldppides,  i.,  346. 

Cleisthenas,  tyrant  of  Siqyon,  i.,  159. 
Cleitus,  ii..  178.    Appointed  satrap  of  BioCrin,  110.     b 
wudersdl^  Alaxander,  990.    * 
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CMtoa,  Mao0<laaian  admiral,  dafaata  the  Atheniuf  andar 
EatioB,  ii.,  900.  He  celebrate*  hie  Tictory  of  Amorgw, 
ih.    He  defeats  Nicanor  in  the  Propontis,  8M.    It  aor- 

Eriaad  and  totalW  dafoated  by  Antigtmaa,  ib,    U  slain  by 
ysiaMchaSf  S15. 
Caaitoa*  kinc  of  lUyria,  ii.«  164. 

Claaofftoa,  the  herald  of  the  Mrstarfaa,  hia  addraaa  to  the 
oaaqoarat  after  the  battle  of  Moayehim,  i.,  501. 


Slain 


CleodoBOS,  i.,  IIS 

deooftbrotua,  his  expedition  against  Thebes,  ii.,  S4. 
in  the  battle  of  Lenetra,  S2. 

Cleonadaa,  axpeditiao  of,  to  Melos,  i.,  405.  Tragical  isaae, 
406. 

deoBMBaa,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  103.  Dies  miserably  by  his 
own  hand,  t48. 

daonenea,  aatnp  of  Egypt,  ii.,  S54, 9M,  STS. 

ClaomeBea  IL,  kioar  of  spaita,  ii ,  871. 

deeaMOMa,  aon  of  Leonidaa,  his  marriage  to  Agiatia,  widow 
of  Agia  ly.,  ii.,  890.  Her  gr^at  infliienoe  over  him,  ib. 
Hia  aeeaaaion  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Leonidas,  t^. 
He  eoatemplatas  a  similar  raform  to  that  attempted  by 
Agts,  ib.  u  suspected  of  the  murder  of  Earydamidaa, 
BOB  of  Agis,  807.  Snooess  nf  his  first  military  expedi« 
tioos,  809.  His  conduct  town  ds  Arehidamoa,  ib.  Far- 
ther oowinesta,  ib.  He  commenoea  opentiooa  towards  a 
ravolataon  in  Sparta,  400.  Ha  removea  the  epitoralty, 
and  explains  his  motiToa  to  the  people,  401.  He  unfolds 
his  phma  of  nfiwm,  d.  Haring  settled  his  reforms,  he 
proceeds  on  fresh  expeditions,  409.  His  great  success, 
408l  Cleomanes  at  Argos,  405.  His  negotiations  with 
Antns,  400.  Farther  movements,  407.  McoiTes  inform* 
ation  of  the  death  of  Agiatis,  406.  Cleomenes  at  Megalop 
olis,  400.  His  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  412.  He 
saila  ibr  Alexandria,  ib.  Cleomenes  at  Alexandria,  413. 
Plota  formed  against  him  in  the  eoart  of  Alexander,  414. 
His  Inst  desperate  attempt  to  escape,  ib.    His  death,  t6. 

Cleomenie  war,  the,  ii.,  896. 

CleoB,  hia  diaracter,  i.,  851  Slain  in  the  battie  of  Amphip- 
olis,888. 

doone,  the  plain  of,  i.,  89. 

deomdas,  a  commander  of  PtoIemy*s,  at  Corinth,  ii.,  337. 

Cleonymus,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Leactra,  ii.,  39. 

Cleonrmna,  SpaiUa,  takes  Corcyra,  ii.,  844.  Seeks  the  aid 
of  I^rrrhoa  to  wrest  the  cruwn  from  Arens,  871. 

daopatra,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias^  her*  hand 
sought  by  Leoiuiatus,  ii.,  988.  She  is  promised  by  the 
queen  io  Perdiocas,  ib.  Her  counsels  to  Eumenes  at  Sar- 
dia,  804.  Is  murdered  by  command  of  Antigonus  when 
about  to  marry  Ptolemy,  834. 

deopatra,  widow  of  Perdiccas  of  Macedon,  ii.,  58. 

Cle(^tra,  niece  of  Attalna,  her  marriage  with  Philip  of 
MacedoD,  ii.,  153.    Murdered  by  Olympias,  155. 

daophoD,  i.,  466.    His  imprisonment  and  death,  480. 

Cleo|wmpas,  Lj  336. 

dytemnestra,  i.,  106. 

Cnemua,  the  Spartan  admiral,  i.,  339. 

Cnidtts,  i.,  190. 

Cnoasus,  i.,  191. 

CoaUtioB  against  Thebes,  ii.,  54. 

Coastmen,  the,  i.,  45. 

Codnu,  king  of  Athens,  i.,  40. 

Conus,  ii.,  905,  986,  ttS.  Haraaguea  Alexander  on  the 
necessity  of  quitting  India,  940.  Hia  funeral  obaequiea 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspea,  941. 

Ccnatadas,  i.,  468.    His  ohancter,  550. 

Goes,  Uie  tyrant  of  Mitylene.  stoned  to  death  by  the  people, 
i.,934. 

Cmsrra,  wile  of  Pisiatratna,  i.,  189. 

Colchis,  i.,  77. 

Ooloplion,  i.,  918. 

CommisaioQara,  Roman*  qipointad  by  the  senate  to  settle 
the  aSain  in  Maoadonia  after  its  submission,  ii.,  481. 
Tlmir  praceedings,  with  ubsarrations  upon,  ib.  Their 
extennve  jurisdiction,  489.  Gross  partiality  of  their 
measures,  tb.  Their  exorbitant  demands  upon  the  Achn- 
ana,  484.  Their  maasurss  towards  settlii^'  the  future 
oonditaon  of  Oreaoe,  404. 

Comontorius,  the  Celtic  general,  establishment  by  him  of 
an  independent  kingdom  in  Thrace,  ii.,  360. 

Compilen,  1.,  459, 

Conditioiw.  of  peace,  ii.,  159. 

Confederal^,  Athenian,  ii.,  91. 

Confederacy,  Olynthian,  ii.,  19. 

Conference  of  Nicaa,  ii.,  446. 

Congress  at  Corinth,  ii.,  153, 169,  845. 

Congress  at  Delphi,  ii.,  44. 

Congress  at  Thebea,  ii.,  48. 

Oonott,  i.,  479.  DefeaU  the  Spartans  at  Aninnsa,  476. 
NegotiationB  of,  at  the  Persian  court,  567.  iiis  interriew 
With  Artaxerxea,  566.    His  tmprisonmeati  675. 

Conquests  of  Timothena,  ii..  78. 

Conspinoy  afidnst  Philip,  il.,  495. 

Constitution  of  Arcadia,  li.,  36. 

('4>nstit«tiaii  of  Athena,  i.,  590. 


ConatitntaoB  of  Spaita,  i.,  568. 

Constitution,  state  of  the,  i.,  481. 

Copais,  the  lake,  i.,  35. 

Cophen,  the  river  formed  by  the  oonfluenoe  of  Use  Cabn. 
aad  Paadjahir,  ii.,  989.  Alexander'a  paasaga  of  tlM»  OS 
Its  tributary  aireama,  ii. 

Corcyra,  conquest  of,  by  Demetrius,  ii.,  356. 

Corcyra,  loss  of,  ii.,  84. 

Corcyra,  mountains  of,  i.,  38. 

Cofiqrrwan  war,  commencement  of  the,  i.,  899,  878. 

Coresstts,  Mount,  i.,  466. 

Corinna,  the  Thetan  poetess,  i.,  815.  ^ 

Corinth,  the  original  Epuyra.  i.,  69. 

Corinth,  battle  of,  i.,  566, 560.    U  ganiaqnad  by  Ptalai^, 
king  of  Egypt,  ii.,  334.    Surrendera  to  Deinetriua  Pom 
oreetos,  843.    Congress  at,  844.    Mowementa  of  Aratas 
OB,  384.    Siegeof,byI«*QnuM:^Wi^^    Daalnolksa^ 
by  Mummies,  403. 

Corinthian  Gulf,  i.,  35. 

Corobus,  i.,  813. 

Coronea,  the  battle  of,  i.,  306. 

Conmia,  i.,  87. 

CoroQus,  the  kinr  of  the  Lapiths,  i.,  05. 

CortoDB,  town  of,  i.,  40. 

Corupedion,  battle  of,  ii.,  863. 

Coryoantes,  the,  i.,  57. 

Corycus,  i.,  440. 

Corydallus,  hills  of,  i.,  37. 

Corydallus,  of  Anticyre,  i.,  960. 

Corylas,  the  Paphlagonian  king,  i.,  547. 

Cotys,  king  of  Aiphlagonia,  i.,  564 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  ii.,  66.  Reriew  of  hia  vstoBt  77. 
Hi*  violent  death,  78.    Division  of  hia  kingdeos,  79. 

Council  at  Babylon,  ii.,  909. 

Council  of  Five  Hundred,  i.,  507. 

Council  of  Ten  at  Athens,  i.,  501. 

Courts  of  justice,  i.,  508. 

Cramer's  description  of  Qreece,  i.,  84. 

Cranaus,  i.,  170. 

Crataidaa,  i..  190. 

Craterns  defeats  Antiphilus  and  Meno,  the  oommanden  sf 
the  Grecian  confederates,  ii.^  990,  991 . 

Craterus,  a  celebrated  captain  in  the  Indian  campaign  radar 
Alexander,  ii.,  933,  937,  938.  Builds  womp  new  cities 
there,  939.  Conducts  the  Macedonian  advanced  guard, 
on  the  king's  retura,  down  the  Hydaspes,  949,  943.  His 
victorious  march  through  Arachosia,  to  rejoin  Alexander 
in  Carmania,  947,  951.  His  nuptials  with  Amaatris,  955. 
Sent  with  the  veterans  to  Macedonia,  959.  PuipoaB  of 
his  minion,  ib.  Appointed  regent  in  Europe  together 
with  Antipator,  969.  His  arrival  in  Theasaly  with  ve(> 
eran  troops  from  Asia,  990.  Resigns  the  command  to  the 
regent  Antipater,  ib.  He  marries  Phila,  daughter  of  An- 
tipater,  andhoins  the  regent  in  an  expedition  against  JBU^ 
lia,  995.  He  is  sent  to  attack  Eumenes,  999.  Veneration 
of  the  Macedonian  army  for  him,  300.  Stratagem  of  Eu- 
menes  to  prevent  his  troops  from  recognising  Craterus,  ib. 
Cratorust  mortally  wounded,  ia  iamaoted  by  the  victori- 
ous Enmenes,  ib. 

Craterus,  compiler  of  the  Athenian  state  documenta,  i.,  806. 

Crates,  an  Athenian  philoaopher,  heads  tKe  ambaaay  to  De- 
metrius, ii.,  360. 

Cratasipdis,  widow  of  Alexander,  goTens  Sicyon,  ii.,  89B» 
384.    Visit  of  Demetrius  to  her.  337. 

Oratesippidas,  the  Athenian  admiral,  i.,  466. 

Cratimus,  an  Athenian  youth,  voluntarily  devotes  himself 
for  his  eountTTt  s&d  is  joined  in  death  by  bis  (hand  Aria- 
todemus,  i.,  ItO. 

Craugallida.  the,  i.,  65. 

Crenv,  i.,  350. 

Cresium,  Mount,  i.,  89. 

Cresphontes^  i.,  113, 115, 140. 

Cretan  Ida,  i.,  33. 

Crete,  i.,  33,  U. 

Crethaua,i.,60;{i.,9dl. 

Creusa  of  Attica,  i.,  66. 

Crissa,  the  vale  of,  i.,  35. 

Criss«eans,  the,  i.,  159. 

Critolaus,  general  of  the  Achcan  League,  if.,  401.  Hia  ef- 
forts to  hasten  the  threatened  niirture  wiUi  Roma,  aft. 
Upon  the  decree  of  war  by  the  League,  he  ia  placed  chief 
in  commmnd*  ib.  He  enconnten  the  Roman  forcaa  under 
Metellns,  and  ie  defeated,  499. 

Critias,  i.,  460.    Killed  in  the  baUle  of  Munydiia,  i.,  301 

Critodemus,  physician,  ii.,  945. 

Crocodiles  of^the  Indus,  ii.,  941.    Of  the  Nile,  801 

Crmsus,  king  of  Lydia,  i.,  148,  991, 999. 

Cromi,  the  valley  of,  i.,  40. 

Cromnus,  siege  of,  ii.,  59. 

Crommyon,  the  sow  of,  i.,  74. 

Cronus,  i.,  861. 

Croton,  i.,  900. 

Crown,  the  caoae  of  the,  pleaded  hy  iEechinea  Md  Daaas* 
thenca,  ia  the  preaeeation  of  Ctaafphfin,  !i.,  974,  975. 
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UflMM,  his  Movant  of  India,  ii.«  ill, 

CtenplKNi,  iu,  115.    Indicted  bj  JSaohiaAi  for  haTiBf  fto- 

poMd  the  decree  of  "  e  ormm*'  to  Demoetheneet  87i. 
Coaunae,  the,  i*.  S04. 
Coneu,  the  battle  of,  i.,  533. 
Curatee,  the,  i.,  40. 
Cyanean  roeu,  the,  i.,  35. 
Cjaiarse,  king  of  Me<Ua,  i.,  S3S. 
Cyoladee,  the,  i.,  75. 
Cyclics,  the  poeto,  i.,  908. 
Cyolopee,  the,  i.,  M. 
Cydonia,  i.,  ISl. 
Cydooiaae.  i.,  341. 
C^^lne,  i.,Nl07. 
Cyllene,  nounlaias  of,  i.,  38. 
Cylon  of  Megara,  t.,  107.    CoaspirMy  of,  177. 
Cyastha,  betrayal  oC  ii.«  490. 
Cynand,  lieler  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii^  164.    Married 

to  Amyatai,  996.    Panes  orer  to  Asia,  and  is  ezeented 

by  AloeCas  at  the  desiie  of  Pecdionas,  t^. 
Cynooephala,  battle  o^  ii.,  448.     Bemaiks  npoa,  ib.    Its 

rssnlts,  449. 
Cynosseaia,  Cape,  i.,  87.    The  battle  of,  469. 
Cyaniia,  district  of,  i.,  40. 
Cynarians,  the,  i.,  69. 
Cyans,  the  port,  j.,  03. 
CraroMi  waia  in*  ii.,  167,  896,  337.    Drsadfal  fate  of  the 

ramily  of  Nicodes  in,  334.   Conqoest  of,  by  Ptolsmy,  353. 
Cynotha,  ii.,  410. 
Cypselids,  the,  i.,  906. 
Cyseelns,  ktag  of  Arcadia,  i.,  140.    Orerthrows  the  Bac- 

diiads,  164.    His  charaoter,  «&. 
Cypriaa  war,  ii.,  167. 
Cypres,  island  of,  i.,  49. 
Cypms,  trafedjr  ia,  iL,  334. 
Cyreaas,  i.,  550. 
C^rene  and  the  Cynnaioa  rsdneed  by  Ptolemy's  geaeral 

Ophelias,  ii.,  997. 
Cyras,  i.^  991    His  death,  995.    His  sepnlehrs  at  Pasax^ 

gada,  ii.,  953. 
Cyras  the  Yonager,  satrap  of  the  ntaritiaie  pwmaces  of 

Asia  Minor,  i.,  466.    His  ambition,  597.    His  interview 

with  Syeaesis,  king  of  Cilida,  530.    Shun  ia  the  battle 

of  Canaxa,  535.    Conse^encee  which  hie  failnia  had  on 

the  intereeu  of  Greeoe,  t^. 
Cythera,  i.,  33, 190. 
Cytherodices,  i.,  199. 
Cytissoras,  i.,  78. 
Cyzicns,  the  battle  of,  i.,  464. 

D. 

Damons,  i.,  97. 

Damascus,  capture  of,  ii.,  187. 

Damarata,  wife  of  Gelo  of  Syracuse,  i.,  361. 

Damaratus,  kinc  of  Sparta,  i.,  949.    DepositioB  of,  «5. 

Danis  obligee  nilmiperchon  to  abandon  the  siege-  of  Mega- 
lopoliB,  ii.,  314,  398. 

Danaos,  legend  of,  i.,  59. 

Dancing,  i.,  104. 

Daadamis,  oomobite,  ii.,  936. 

Danger  of  Cleopatra,  ii.,  303. 

Danger  of  Phocis,  ii.,  95. 

Danger  of  Sparta,  ii.,  39. 

Danube,  operations  on  the,  ii.,  163. 

Darius,  empire  of,  i.,  930. 

Darius  H^taspes  mounts  the  throne  of  Perda,  i.,  998.  His 
institations^and  their  defects,  999.  Boundary  of  his  em- 
pire, 930.  His  mareh  through  Thraoe,  933.  His  advan- 
tares  in  Scythia,  i5.  Prosperity  and  ezteasion  of  bia  na- 
tion, 935.  His  endeavours  to  quell  the  Ionian  rebellion, 
938.  Renews  his  preparations  tor  the  invasion  of  Greece, 
949.  His  dmneetic  troaUee,  948.  Prepuataons  ot,  ib. 
His  death,  ib.    Campaign  of,  583. 

Darins,  son  of  Xerzee.  i.,  909. 

Darius  II.,  i.,  979.    Mskes  overtures  to  Sparta,  498. 

Darius  Codamannus.  accession  of,  ii.,  174.  His  approach 
to  Tarsus,  184.  Msgnificence  of  his  retinae,  t5.  His 
march  to  Issus,  and  preparations  for  battle,  185.  Flight 
of,  187.  His  letter  to  Alexander,  180.  His  flight  after 
Hxe  battle  of  Gaugamela,  190.  His  hopes  and  plane,  908. 
His  murder,  905. 

Datamee,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  ii.,  160.    His  death,  170. 

DaMs,  expedition  of,  i.,  949. 

Dead,  honoars  to  the,  i.,  980. 

Dealings  between  independent  statsa,  i.,  85. 

Death  of  Agaihodes,  ii.,  369.  Ageeilaus,  174.  Agodpolis, 
14.  Agjs,900.  Agi8lV.,905.  Alcibiades,i.,4M.  Aleo^ 
tas,  ii.,  305.  Alexaadsr  iBgni,  339.  Alexaader  the 
Great,  966.  Alexaader,  the  son  of  Pdysperohon,  319. 
Anaxibius,  i.,  575.  Antigonna,  ii.,  346.  Aatipater,  306. 
Arstas,43I.  Axchidamus,  909L  Aristides,  L,  988.  Ar> 
ridaus  PUUp.  ii.,  999.  Attains,  305.  Brschjrllaa,  460. 
Biasidas,  i.,  388.  Calaaaa,  iU  931  CdlienMa,  488. 
Csllisthenes,  3M.     GHnadar*  351. 


ChabriM,  89.  Ginoa,  i.,  304.  Cleitoi,  ii.,  991,  914. 
Cleonienes,i.,949;ii.,414.  Cldopatrs,  334.  CImib,!., 
388.  Cotvs,  ii.,  78.  Craterus,  909.  Cyn^ne,908.  Cy- 
rus, i.,  994.  Cyrus  ths  Yonnger,  533.  Darius,  ii.,  905. 
Datames,  170.  Demadee,  300.  Demetrius,  361,  470. 
Demetrius  II.,  300.  Demoethenee,  904.  Duoetins,  i., 
365.  Epamiaondas,  56.  Eumenes,  390.  Enrydioe,  9tt. 
Gorgopes,  i.,  576.  Bephiestioa,  ii.,  960.  Jason,  44. 
Lamachus,  i.,  499.  I«eonaatus,  ii.,  988.  Leostbsnes, 
987.  Lysander,  i.,  568.  Machaaidaa,  u.,  436.  Maeisti- 
us,  i.,  975.  Miltiades,  948.  Mnaripous,  ii.,  97.  Nabis, 
456.    O^mqpias,  993.    Oaonwchns,  97.    Paimeaio,  913. 


I,  1.,  988.  Pelopidas,  ii.,  53.  Perdiceas,  301. 
Perio]aa,i.jS45.  Philip, ii..  471.  Philometos, 95.  Phil- 
op(aiKm,467.  Philotas,913.  PbMllaB,9a  PithaQ,990. 
Polycratss,i.,997.  Pyrrhns,ii.,373.  Roxana,389.  8e- 
leocas.363.  Solon,  i.,  188.  SpitaaMaes,  ii.,  396.  Talea- 
tias,14.  Theanstooles,  i.,  988.  Thiasybalim,  575.  Ti- 
motheus^  ii.,  84.    Tissaphemes,  i-,  566. 

Debate  at  Athens,  i.,  350,  400 ;  ii.,  86. 

Debate  at  Camarine,  i.,  490. 

Debatee  on  the  Peace,  ii.,  191. 

Debts  of  Alexander's  soldiers,  ii.,  956* 

Deoelev,  occupation  of,  i*,  495. 

Decision  of  Sparta^  i.,  896. 

Decline  of  population  in  Greece,  iu,  405* 

Decrease  or  population  oontinnal,  ii.,  407. 

Decree  against  Phocis,  ii.,  198. 

Decree  against  the  Mitylennans,  i,,  359. 

Decree  m  Alexander  for  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  exiles, 
ii.,  979. 

Decree  of  Caanoaos.  i.,  500. 

Decree  of  the  Amphictyons  for  the  proteotioB  of  Charida- 
mns,  ii.,  100. 

Decrees,  Amphictyonic,  against  Phocis  and  Sparta,  ii.,  99. 

Defeat  of  JEschinss,  ir,  974.  Agis,  900.  Aleolas,  305. 
Anaxibius,  i.,  575.  Attains,  ii.,  105.  Cratenis,990.  Le- 
onnatus,  ii.,  988.  Masistius,  i,  975.  Mnasippos,  ii«,  87. 
Neoptalemas,  900.  Onomachus,  07.  Philomelue,  i.«  05. 
Spitamenes,  ii.,  983.  The  Achsiaas,  380.  The  Atheni- 
ans, i.,  431.  The  Illyrians,  ii.,  64.  The  lonians  i.,  B90 
The  Maoedoniaas,  ii.,  990.    The  Scvthiaas,  919. 

>Defeota  ia  tim  institutions  of  Darius  Hystaspee,  i.,  990. 

Defence  of  Peridee,  i.,  336. 

Defence  of  Philotas,  i.,  919. 

Deienoe  of  Syracuse,  i. ,  4 1 0. 

Defence  of  Theramenes,  i.,  497. 

Deiinioe  of  Themu4>y}a,  ii.,  867. 

Defensive  meeauree  of  the  Athenians,  i.,  437. 

Definition  of  demooiai^,  i.,  160. 

Defiaition  of  the  Hermo  Age,  i.,  71. 

Decree  of  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  i.,  109. 

Deidanua  takes  lafuge  with  (Nympias  and  Bcorana  in  pyd 
na,  ii.,  393. 

Deif^ontes,  suooees  of,  imbittered  by  a  tragical  calami^ 
bnraght  on  him  by  the  deadly  hatred  of  his  daldian,  t^ 
11& 

Deliaas,  restoration  of  the,  i.,  193. 

Deliam,  the  battle  of,  i.,  381. 

Delivemaoe  of  Thebes,  ii.,  19. 

Deke,  Greek  fleet  at,  i.,  971.  Purification  d  the  island  at, 
361. 

Delphi,  i.,  168.  Congreu  at,  ii.,  44.  Attaok  npon,  by 
Brennus,  368. 

Delphic,  meetings  of  the  Amphictyons,  i.,  150. 

Delnhie  orada,  i.,  159, 969.    Treasures  of,  in  danger,  iL, 

Delphis,ii.,  15. 

Demadee,  Athenian  demagogue,  li.,  103,  981,  989.  His 
mission,  together  with  Pbodon,  to  Antipater  at  Thebes, 
991.  He  intrigues  with  Perdiccas  aaaiaBt  Antipater,  and 
this  conduct  coming  to  the^knowleoga  of  the  latter,  De- 
madee, with  his  son  Demeas,  are  put  to  death,  307 

Demagogues,  the,  i.,  505 ;  ii.,  85. 

Demand  bv  Alexander  of  divine  honours,  ii.,  978. 

Demand  of  the  Athenian  evaton,  ii.,  166. 

Denmiatd,  wife  of  Gelo  of  Syracuse,  i.,  971. 

Demanuus,  a  Coriathian,  employed  bv  Philip  to  indoee  Al 
exander  to  rsturn  fron  lUjrria,  ii.,  154. 

Deamiatus,  deposition  of,  i.,  941. 

Demarchas,  the  Svraonsan  fpenetal,  i.,  466. 

Demeas,  son  of  Demadea,  u  pat  to  death  hy  Casiand^r, 
ii.,  807. 

Demetrias,  revdt  of,  im  iaflaence  on  the  future  destinies  of 
Antioehos,  ii.,  457. 

Deoeatriae  Poliorcetee,  his  attempt  to  dig  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  i.,  38.  Son  of  Antigonos,  li.,  330.  b 
dafeated  by  Ptolemy  1.  at  Gaxa,  331.  But  shoftlr  after 
takes  Cillaa  prisoaer  in  the  action  at  Myns,  ib.  luMliee 
iato  Arabia  to  Petia,  aad  is  rspalsed  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Desert,  ib,  Abandoos  the  siege  of  Babylon  after  a  par- 
tial success,  339.  And  leares  Archelaus  to  invest  that 
dty,  ib.  He  qoapais  Ptolemy  to  raise  the  aiem  of  Hal- 
836.    Attaoks  Cassander  and  PiolaBx  is 
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OrMee,  ib.  Hi«  anBameat  afuut  Alheiit,  SS5.  He  de- 
MMt  Demetrivs  Phalereos,  ud  Madi  him  to  Thebes, 
S30.  He  diemantlef  Manychia,  ib.  Honoun  decreed 
htm  by  the  AtheniaiMt  SS7.  Spares  the  citj  of  Megara, 
at  the  BoUdtatioa  of  the  Athenians,  ib.  His  risit  to  Cra- 
tesipolis,  attxacted  hf  her  rejmtation  for  beaotf ,  ib.  His 
narrow  eseMo  from  Ptolemr's  garrisons  at  Corinth  and 
Sicyon«  ib,  £spoQsee  Enrydice,  widow  of  Ophelhw,  ib. 
Recalled  from  Oreece  by  his  father,  ib.  Sails  for  Cypnu, 
ud  defeats  Menelaoa  at  Salamis,  t38.  Defeats  Ptolemy, 
and  desCroys  his  fleet,  in  the  second  battle  of  Salamis  in 
Cypras,  ib.  Menelaos  sarrendeTs  his  fleet  to,  ib.  Cren- 
erosity  of  Demetrins  displayed  towards  Ptidemy,  t^. 
Sends  Aristodemas  to  salute  Antigonns  as  kiM',  ib.  The 
new  kinn,  ib.  He  joins  in  the  expedition  or  Antigonns 
against  Egypt,  839.  Qnitting  Gaza,  his  fleet  suffers  by  a 
storm,  «^.  His  retreat  from  S^ia  and  Egypt,  ib.  Lays 
liege  to  Rhodes,  840.  His  engine  of  attack,  called  Hel« p- 
oUs,  341, 34i.  His  saooessful  assanlts,  ib.  His  captains, 
AlcuBQs  and  Maatias,  are  slain  by  Uie  Rhodians,  843. 
Terms  exacted  of  the  citizens,  ib.  After  a  prear*s  sieg%, 
and  this  half  eapttnlation,  he  withdraws  his  forces,  ti. 
He  sails  with  a  great  fleet  to  the  Enripus,  and  drires  Cas- 
•aader  from  before  the  walls  of  Athens,  ib.  Dbfeals  Cas- 
•ander  at  ThermoprUe,  ib.    His  campaign  in  the  Pelo- 

Knesos  against  rolysperehon  and  other  adversaries, 
,  844.  He  retiree  to  Cenchre»,  and  gives  way  to  lox- 
niy,  843.  Sicvon  sarrendered  to  him  by  Fhilippnt,  ib. 
He  destroys  tnat  dt^,  and  rebnilds  it  under  tne  name 
of  Demetnas,  ift.  Connth  is  surrendered  to  him  bv  Prep- 
elaus,  ib.  Espouses  Deidamia,  sister  of  Pyrrnos,  at 
Argos,  844.  He  dictates  terms  to  Casshnder,  who  re- 
sists, and  forms  a  league  with  Lysimachus  and  Pt(4emy, 
the  rival  kings,  against  Antigonns,  344,  345.  He  takes 
Larissa  Cremast^,  845.  Takes  Phens,  ib.  Treats  with 
Casssnder,  and  sails  to  Asia  to  join  Antigonus,  S4C. 
Takes  Ephesus,  and  marohes  to  the  Hellespont,  t^.  Pla- 
ces a  naval  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  t6.  Is  join- 
ed bv  Pyrrhus,  347.  Amount  of  the  army  of  Antigonus 
and  nin  son  at  Ipsus,  ib.  In  this  decisive  battle  he  routs 
the  c-nvalry  division  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus,  t^.  Is 
descried  by  a  part  of  his  so)diery,  who  go  over  to  Seleu- 
eus  during  the  combat,  ib.  On  the  fall  of  Antigonns  he 
flies  into  Cyprus  with  his  mother  Siratnntce,  t^.  He  re- 
takes Ephesus,  348.  Is  refused  admission  into  Athens, 
ib.  Repairs  to  the  Isthmus,  ib.  Finds  he  had  foofeited 
the  oonndenoe  or  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  340.  He 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  Seleucus  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Siratonioe  in  auirrisge,  350.  lie  sails  towards 
Svna,  and  is  met  by  Seleucus,  &.  He  opposes  the  claims 
of  Seleucus,  and  a  mpturs  ensues,  351.  He  undertakes 
an  expedition  against  Athens,  ib.  He  ravages  the  coun- 
try from  Eleusis  to  Rhamnus,  358.  Become*  master  of 
Athens,  353.  His  aflSscted  magnanimity,  ib.  He  piu- 
•eeds  to  attack  Sparta,  ib.  He  is  diverted  from  his  ob- 
ject by  other  proepeets  of  victory,  898.  He  elfodM  the 
murder  of  Alexander,  354.  He  is  elected  to  the  sover- 
et|nii  power  by  the  voice  of  the  army  and  the  people,  355. 
His  movements  against  Bmotia,  ib.  It  submits  to  his  au- 
ihoritv,  t^.    He  marches  into  Thrace.  350.    He  is  arrest- 

^  ed  in  his  sneeessfnl  career  by  news  of  the  revolt  of  Beeo- 
tia,  357.  Demetrius  at  Athens,  357.  His  innovation  with 
n&ptot  to  the  Pythian  GameSf  ib.  His  motives  for  this, 
ib.  His  invasion  of  ^tolia,  ib.  He  is  attacked  by  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  356.  Concludes  a  truoe  with  Fyrrhns, 
and  prepares  for  the  Bast,  ib.  Pyrrhus  breaks  his  treaty, 
and  ^ns  the  common  enemy  against  Demetrius,  859. 
Disaffection  of  the  Macedonian  troops,  ib.  Demetrius 
•eeks  safety  in  flight,  300.  His  wanderings,  ib.  Is  again 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  besieres  Athens,  «^.  He 
taisee  the  siege,  and  concludes  another  treaty  with  Pyr- 
rhus, ib.  Sails  for  Miletus,  ib.  Is  there  married  to  Ptol- 
amais,  daughter  of  Eurydice,  t^.  More  wanderings,  301 . 
Marches  into  Cilicia,  t^.  His  reverse  of  fortune,  «A.  He 
is  taken  captive,  ib.    His  death,  303. 

c5emetrius  the  Phaleriauj  his  oriifin,  ii.,  815, 835.  His  long 
administration  at  Athens  considered,  835.  Revives  the 
public  recitations  of  the  poema  of  Homer,  ib.  Hia  ekh> 
quenee  and  volnminoua  writings,  ib.  His  institutions 
lauded  bv  Cicero,  ib.  Adorns  Athens,  «^.  Was  a  disci- 
ple of  Tneophrastus,  A.  His  personal  habits,  ib.  After 
a  mild  government  he  suddenly  changes  to  tyranny,  «6. 
Honours  bMtowed  on  htm  by  the  Atneniana,  tb.  His 
statues,  ib.  Is  attacked  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus, 
330.  Is  deserted  by  Nopolits,  and  finds  a  refuge  at 
Thebes,  t^.  Pktronised  by  Ptolemy  1.  at  Alexandria,  ib. 
His  death  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Demetrius  II.,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  his  marriage  with 
NioM,  widow  of  Alexander,  ii.,  884.  Snoceeds  his  fa- 
ther in  the  kingdom,  887.  Uncertainty  connected  with 
his  history,  ib.  His  death,  and  important  lusults  of  it  to 
Oieeee,  8M. 

Oemetriue,  son  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  his  embassy  to 
Kmm,  ii.,  470.    Cautioos  proceedings  of  tha  asnatey  471 . 


Dangerous  poaitien  of  DenMirius,  ib.  9iufkkmB  of  hit 
secret  leaninr  to  Rome,  ib.  Designs  of  his  brother  Per- 
seua  against  nim,  t5.    His  death  by^  poison,  t^. 

Demetrius  the  Phairian,  counsels  of,  ii.,  498.  InihieBee  of, 
a3i. 

Demooedes,  a  Greek  phyaician,  i.,  331. 

Demochares,  his  miUtarr  operations  in  the  Poor  Tanr^ 
War,  ii.,  351.    His  embaastee,  859. 


Democracy,  corruption  of,  i.,  101.  Definition  of,  100.   Fc 
of,  ib. 

Democratical  prindplea,  their  prevalenee  in  the  eitiea  of 
ancient  Greece,  ii.,  868. 

Demoethenes,  Athenian  general,  his  expeditiOB  against 
JEtolia,  i.,  358.  Its  disastrous  issue,  850.  Elected  com- 
mander^in<<hief  of  the  allied  amy,  ib.  Commences  tha 
fortification  of  Pylus,  807.  Hie  jdan  for  the  attack  oa 
Sphacteria,  371.  Returns  to  Athens,  87CL  Is  banished, 
ib.  Defeats  the  Agraans,  and  reduces  their  king  to  sub- 
jection, 880.  Appdnted  to  the  command  of  the  new  ar> 
mament  sent  out  to  jdn  Nicies,  490.  His  plan  for  a  night 
attack  on  Epipola,  490.  His  defeat,  489.  Appdnted  |e 
command  the  Athenian  fleet,  433.    Execution  of,  4S7. 

Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  statesman  and  orator,  ii.,  87 
His  birth  and  parentage,  ib.  His  education,  t^.  Suit  with 
his  guardians,  88.  Natural  defects,  tft.  ImputatioDsonhis 
character,  80.  His  speech  uainst  the  law  of  Leptinea,  00. 
His  speech  on  the  suoject  orthe  vrar  with  Perria,  ib.  Wb 
epeech  on  behidf  of  the  MMakpditans,  100.  Opposes  the 
decree  for  the  protection  oTCharidemua,  101.  Ooeadoo  ef 
the  first  Philippic,  109.  His  plan  for  military  operations, 
103.  His  speech  for  the  Rhodians,  105.  His  speech  on  the 
subject  of  the  alliance  between  Olynthue  and  Athens,  107. 
His  viewa  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  with  Philip  of 
Macedon,  1 15.  Appointed  one  ofthe  embassv  of  tea,  1 10. 
His  speech  on  the  famous  negotiatian  with  PhiBp,  ib. 
Anecdote  of,  1 18.  Exerts  himself  strenuously  to  proniots 
peace,  191.  Recoives  the  Maoedoniaa  embassy  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence,  ib.  His  growing  influence  and 
pditical  views,  130.  His  oration  on  the  l^ee,  ib.  Sent 
into  Peloponnesus  to  counteract  the  progress  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian influence,  131.  Oocasion  ofthe  second  Philip- 
pic, 139.  His  impeachment  of  JEsehinee,  180.  His  ora- 
tion on  this  occasion,  138.  The  third  Philippic,  140. 
His  measurss  to  promote  the  treaty  with  Thebee,  149. 
Appointed  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  the  dtiaeas 
who  fell  at  Cheronea,  151.  His  conduct  on  hearing  of 
Philip's  assassination,  100.  Consideration  of  his  negotia- 
tions with  Persia,  973.  His  expectation  that  Alexander 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  Persian  monarch,  ib.  Ac- 
cusation of,  for  snpineness  in  not  oppodng  Alexander  at 
a  favourable  comunctnre,  973, 978, 2SSt.  A  gojden  crown 
decreed  to  him  ror  his  zealous  discharge  ofthe  duties  of 
treasurer  of  the  theoric  fond,  974.  His  defence  in  reply 
to  iBschines's  De  Coronft,  974,  978.  His  embaasiea,  970l 
His  advice  to  the  Athenians  not  to  receive  Haipalua,  980. 
Is  charged  with  receiving  a  bribe  from  Harpalus,  980, 961. 
Has  the  custody  of  the  treasure  of  Harpalus,  980.  Is  tried 
and  banished,  980,  981,  989.  His  advice  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, 183.  Pursuit  of  the  orators  and  friends  to  liberty  by 
Antipater,  993.  Death  of  Demosthenes,  904.  Hanoaif 
decreed  to  his  name  and  descendants,  995. 

Departure  of  Demoethenes,  i.,  490. 

Deperture  of  the  armameat  from  Athens,  i.,  411 

Deportation  of  the  thousand  Adhsans,  ii.,  484. 

Deposition  of  HiaUectts,  ii.,  113. 

Dercy Hides,  i.,  450.    Expedition  of,  563.    Coneludea  an  at 
miatice,  554. 

Dercylos  sppdnted  one  of  the  embassy  of  ten  to  Philip  fhn 
the  Athenians,  ii.,  190. 

Derdas,  prince  of  Elmia,  ii.,  14. 

Descent  of  the  Indus,  ii..  945. 

Description  of  ihe  state  of  Athens,  ii.,  86. 

Desert  of  Arabia,  ii.,  331. 

Desert,  the  great  Sandy,  between  Carmimia  and  the  bidoa. 
ii,  950,951. 

Designs  of  Aratus,  A.,  380. 

DeaigDS  of  Doeetius,  i.,  304. 

Despatch  of  Nicies,  i.,  494. 

Despondency  at  Syracuse,  i ,  493. 

DesJMtic  acta  of  (hiomaehns,  ii.,  0& 

Destruction  of  Corinth,  ii.,  493.    Eetionea,  i.,  456.    Bivtvia, 
943.    Isauria,  ii.,  997.    Laranda,  ib.    PlatM,  99.    Svb 
aris,  i.,  9ia    The  Persians,  i.,  979.    Thebes,  n.,  106b 
Thespic,  99. 

Dethronement  of  Astyagee,  i.,  999. 

Development  of  the  Spartan  Constilotion,  i.,  566^ 

Device  of  Themistocles,  i.,  909. 

Diftus,  general  of  the  Achean  League,  ii.,  469.  Oa  the 
death  of  Critolans,  he  resumed  tlm  command,  499.  Hia 
preparations  for  opposing  the  Reman  power,  498.  Hia 
prooeediMa  at  Gormth,  ib.  Encountered  the  ~ 
ibroe,  andwas  defeated,  t&.  -Pdaona  himself,  ik 

Dialeot,  the  Epic,  i .^  907. : ;  .  ^. 

Diflevsaoe  in  farms  of  gotmiBiMt,  i.,  956 
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DtfAottlt  podtion  of  EuiiMBMt  ii.,  315. 

Diffleolties  of  Alexander's  nomtion,  ii.,  150. 

Difllealtiet  of  Philip,  ii.,  09. 

DtflvBon  of  knowledge  by  the  Olvinpic  feetiTalsi  i.,  155. 

Diitrephee,  attack  of,  upon  Mycuessus,  i.,  427. 

Diminntion  of  the  Greek  forces,  ii.,  S86. 

Dimnaa,  plot  of,  iL,  911. 

Dinarehtts,  ii.,  74.    His  speech  acensiof  Demosthenes  of 

ooUaaioa  with  Demadeai  989.    He  aocnses  Demades  to 

ABtipater,  807. 
Dinocratea,  ii.,  406.    His  oonaezioii  with  Flamininns,  ii. 

Hie  designs  upon  Pbilopcunen,  467.    His  unseemly  tri- 

umpb  over  the  fall  of  Phibpcsnea^.    His  death,  th. 
Diocles  cammands  the  expedition  to  Eubooa,  ii.^  61. 
DioeUdea,  his  information  against  Aloibiades,  a.,  416.    Ex- 
ecution of,  417. 
Diodotos  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Mityleuians,  i.,  359. 
Diogenea  of  Apolloiua,  tenets  of  his  philosophj,  i.,  919. 
Diogenes  the  Cjmic  and  Alexander,  li.,  359. 
Dii^natns,  strttagem  of,  i.,  503. 
Dxomedon,  i.,  441.    Impriaonnieut  of,  478.  Exeeotlon  of, 

480. 
Diomilus,  an  Adrian  exile,  appointed  to  the  comnuuad  of  the 

Syraousan  forces,  i.,  499.    His  death,  ib. 
Dionysins  of  Halicamassos,  i.,  66. 
Dionysins,  the  Phocaan,  i.,  939,  940. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  ii.,  99. 
Dianysins,  the  Mesaenian,  madly  seats  himself  on  Alezaa- 

der's  throne,  ii.,  964. 
Dionjrsodorus,  ii.,  189. 
DioDTsns,  fabulous  legend  of  his  Indian  szpedition,ii.,  984, 

245.    The  lord  of  Nysa,  935.    His  festiira]  celebrated  by 

Alexander  at  Ecbatana,  ii,,  960. 
Diophanea,  the  Achaaa  ffeneral,  hia  expedition  into  Laco- 

nia,  in  company  with  FlBmininua,  ii.,  461. 
Diophantus,  toe  Atheaian,  ii.,  173. 
Diophithes,  the  Athenian  gnneral,  ii.,  18^ 
Dioxinitts,  his  combat  with  Cornuns,  ii.,  946. 
Dipsnas,  the  Cretan  artist,  i.,  900. 
Disasters  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  i.,  303. 
Disbandment  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  {i.,  954. 
Discontent  among  the  in^try  of  Alexander's  army,  ii.,966. 
Discontent  of  Alexander's  subjects,  ii.,  953. 
Discord  among  the  Arcadians,  ii.,  959. 
Disgrace  of  Pausanins,  i.,  569.    Of  Timothsus,  ii.,  97. 
Dismemberment  of  Mantinea,  ii.,  10. 
Dispositions  of  the  Greek  allies,  ii.,  490. 
Dispute  concerning  the  dead  at  Deliom,  i.,  861. 
Dissensions  among  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  i.,  406. 
Dissolntion  of  the  Bceotian  L«agae,  ii.,  475. 
Dissolution  of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  ii.^  900. 
Distinction  of  classes  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  89. 
Distinetioa  of  classes  in  Thessaly,  i.,  170. 


Distress  of  Sparta,  i.,  374. 

Distress  of  the  Pelopoanesians,  i.,  464. 

Distribution  of  property,  i.,  197. 

Dium,  festirities  at,  ii.,  109. 

Dins,  king  of  EHs,  i.,  114. 

Divination,  i.,  06. 

Dirinsrs,  the  Greek,  i.,977. 

Division  of  Attica  into  small  states,  i.,  160.  Classes,  181. 
Macedonia,  ii.,  481.  Of  the  archonship,  i.,  174.  The 
kingdom  of  Cotys,  ii.,  78.    The  spoil,  i.,  970. 

Diriaioa  of  Thesnly,  i.,  34. 

Domains  of  the  heroic  kings,  i.,  84. 

Domastic  troubles  of  Philip,  ii.,  153. 

Doom  of  Beesna,  ii.,  991. 

Doom  of  Phoois,  ii.,  126. 

Dorian  migrations,  i.,  111. 

Dorians,  origin  of,  i.,  64.  Their  struggles  with  the  La- 
piths,  65.  Their  numerous  migrations,  119.  Traditions 
relatiTe  to  their  connexions  with  the  Heraeleids,  113. 
Maans  by  which  they  effected  their  conquests,  115. 
Their  expedition  to  Creta,  110.  Connexion  between 
them  and  the  old  Hellonio  institutions,  138.  Peculiar 
circumstaaoee  which  formed  the  Dorian  character,  130. 
Their  colonies,  106. 

Dorieus,  i.,  455.  Actions  of,  in  the  Hellespont,  463.  b 
exiled  as  a  sworn  foe  to  the  Athenian  interests,  i.,  472. 

Doris,  conquest  of,  i.,  65. 

Doris,  interesting  as  the  fiwter-raotber  of  a  race  of  conquer- 
on  who  became  the  masters  of  Greece,  i.,  35. 

Doxander,  treachery  of.  t.,  340. 

Draco,  author  of  the  nnt  written  laws  of  Athens,  i.,  176. 
Character  of  his  laws,  ib. 

Drama,  the  Grecian,  i.,  315. 

Dream  of  Xenophon,  i.,  541. 

Dryopes,  the,  i.,  65. 

Drypetis,  bride  of  Hephsstion,  ii.,  955.  Put  to  death  by 
Roxana,979.    . 

Daoetina,  a  Sioel  oUef,  i.,  364.  His  abilities  and  designs, 
a.    Death  of,  865. 

DupUoity  of  Dicos,  ii.,  460. 

DniMloa  of  the  tyrannical  dynasties,  i.,  150. 


Dynasties  of  the  tyrants,  i^  160.  ' 

Dynasty  of  Andreaa,  i.,  165.    Oslo,  869.    Pieriaodar,  161. 

E. 

Earliest  form  of  natural  religion  among  the  Oreeka,  i.,  89L 

Earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece,  i.,  42. 

Early  tendency  of  the  states  of  Attica  to  a  national  «nien> 

i.,  160. 
Earthquake  at  Sparta,  i..  204. 
East,  colonies  from  the,  i.,  54. 
Eastern  satrapa,  confederacy  of,  ii.,  816. 
Ecbatana,  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.,  908.    Fea- 

tiral  at,  950. 
Echemus.  king  of  Tegea,  i.,  119,976. 
Eclipse  of  the  moon,  i.,  431. 

Education  in  Crete,  i.,  193.  Of  Alcibiaoes,  804.  Of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  ti.,  156.  *  Of  Demoethenes,  86.  Of  Per- 
Ides,  i.,  905.  Of  Philip  at  Thebes,  it.,  61.  Of  Spartan 
women,  i.,  185.  Of  Spartan  yonth,  ib.  Of  the  Ataonian 
youth,  185. 
Eetionea,  fortifications  of,  i.,  457.    Destraction  of,  458. 

Effects  of  the  Oljrmpic  Festival,  i.,  154. 

Effects  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  i.,  885. 

Efforts  of  the  Atheniana,  i.,  800,  348. 

Efforts  for  peace,  i.,  518. 

Egypt,  state  of,  at  the  Invaaion  of  Cambyaar,!.,  995.    inv* 
sion  of,  by  Ochus,  ii.,  179.    Ptolemy's  successful  resist* 
ance  of  the  invasion  of,  by  Perdiocas,  300, 8M.    Frustn^ 
ted  the  designs  of  Anti^onns,  831. 

EfTPtisn  and  Greek  traditions,  i.,  55. 

Egyptian  coloniee  in  Argolis  and  Megaris,  i.,  59. 

Egyptian  wars,  ii..  166,  300,  809. 

Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  colonized  Greece,  i.,  55. 

Eira,  Mount,  i.,  41.    Fortified,  146.    Surprise  of,  147. 

Elatea,  seizure  of,  by  Philip,  ii.,  148.  ReWt  of,  froos  Caa- 
sander,  351. 

Eleatio  school,  i.,  913. 

Election  of  Anridaus  PhlUp,  ii.,  960. 

Election  of  new  generals  uj  the  Greeks,  i.,  549. 

Elephants  of  India,  ii.,  939,  984. 

Eleusis,  the  plain  of,  i.,  998.  Expedition  of  Akibiadea  lo, 
460. 

Elis,  city  of,  i.,  40.  Conquest  of,  118.  The  new  fortress 
at,  raxed  by  Ptolemvus,  ii.,  989.  Seeks  the  allianoe  of 
Arvos,  301.  Expedition  of  Philip  againat,  433.  War  of, 
witn  Sparta,  554.    Submission  o«,  tK. 

EloQ,  oonquest  of,  i.,  903. 

Embassies  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  i.,  837.  Sparta  to  Per- 
sia, 343.  Athenian,  ii.,  140.  At  Babylon,  969.  Tlte 
Athenians  to  Antipater,  901.  Roman,  473.  Fruitless  to 
Rome,  484. 

Embassy  of  Gorgias,  i.,  365.  Athenian  to  Perria,  373, 467. 
Phaax,  407.  From  Segesta  to  Alhens,  ib.  Theramenes, 
488.  Antaloidaa,  574.  Second,  from  Olynthus,  ii.,  107. 
Third,  from  Olynthus,  108.  ^schines  to  Arcadia,  119. 
Pint  of  the  Ten,  116.  Audienoe  of  the,  at  Pella,  118. 
Macedonian,  190.  Second  Athenian,  to  Philip,  199. 
Third,  to  Philip,  194.  Philip  to  Athens,  190.  Scythian 
to  Alexander,  221.  Demades  to  Aalipator,  306.  Acama- 
nian  to  Rome,  387.  Roman,  in  Greece,  380.  Aratus  to 
Antigbuus  Doaon,  404.  Roman  to  the  Aduean  League, 
444.  Greek,  at  Rome,  463.  Foreign,  to  the  Aolusan 
League,  464.  Callicrates  to  Rome,  466.  Gallus,  485. 
The  philoeophers,  487.  Orestes,  400.  Julius  Seztus, 
400. 

Emigration  from  Athens,  ii.,  909. 

Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  i.,  911. 

Empire  of  Darias,  i.,  931. 

Employment  of  Mercenaries,  ii.,  74. 

Encampment  on  the  Hvdaspes,  ii.,  935. 

Encroaching  spirit  of  Olyropias,  ii.,  914. 

Encouragement  of  art  and  literature  by  Pisistratus,  i.,  190. 

End  of  Gelo's  dynasty,  i.,  363.  Of  the  second  Messeniaa 
war,  430.  Of  the  social  war,  ii.,  88.  Of  the  Lamiaa 
war,  205.    Of  the  Chremonidaan  war,  378. 

EndiuB,  son  of  Alcibiades,  i.,  430.  Sent  by  the  Spartana 
with  an  embassy  to  Athens,  with  overtures  of  peace,  469. 

Enterprise  of  Spitamenes,  ii.,  990. 

Enterprises  of  Cambyses,  i.,  925.    Of  Ducetius,  864. 

Entry  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Babylon,  fi.,  100. 

Envoys  of  Corinth  and  Corcyn  at  Athens,  i.,  M9.  Ratnra 
of,  to  Athens,  ii.,  110,  123.  Of  Philip  to  Hannibal,  499. 
Roman,  in  Thessaly,  455.    Roman,  in  Greece,  477. 

Enylus,  king  of  Byblas,  ii.,  191. 

Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  ii.,  46.  Friendship  of,  foi 
Telopidas,  17.  His  speech  during'  the  negotiation  with 
Sparu,  30.  The  founder  of  Measene.  41.  Charged  with 
a  capital  offence,  and  brought  to  trial ;  is  honourably  ao- 
quitted,  48.  Marcheo  at  tne  head  of  a  Theban  armr  to 
invade  Peloponnesus,  ib.  His  third  expedition,  48.  Slain 
in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  56. 

Epeus,  celebrated  as  the  builder  of  the  wooden  horat  Ib 
which  the  heroes  were  concealed  at  the  taldnr  of  l^qr 
i.,103. 
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Epbaiw,  tlie  battle  of,  i.,  4M.  Milittfy  preiwntioM  of, 
659.    City  of,  ii.,  179. 

BphimltoB,  i.,  S96.  Changes  the  juriediction  of  the  Areopa- 
rue,  300.    AsMisiuatioo  of,  304. 

Bphialtee,  imprieoned  by  Alexander,  ii.,  SS9. 

Bphoialty,  the,  i.,  666. 

Ephon,  the,  i.,  133, 143.  Autiunrity  and  eloctioni  of,  144. 
Intri^ei  of,  393. 

Epio  dialect,  i.,  307. 

Bpichannae,  the  philoeophical  poet,  i.,  818. 

Epidee,  i.,  463.    Death  of,  463. 

Bpidaarae,  affiiin  of,  i.,  331. 

Epidaoras,  i.,  39.  Affain  of,  331 .  Invamon  of,  hy  the  Ar- 
gires,  400.  Blockade  of,  403.  The  citiiens  of,  reproach- 
ed by  Alexander  nepectiag  ^acalapiaB,  ii.,  903. 

EpioMnidet,  character  oi,  i.,  178.  At  Athena,  179.  Le- 
gendanr  etory  of,  U.  UTited  to  Athena  to  exhibit  his 
■amAraa  jpower  on  behalf  of  that  distracted  dtj,  t6. 
Dismissal  or,  with  gratitade,  ib. 

Epipols,  occupied  by  the  Athenians,  i.,  431.  Night  attack 
on,  499. 

Bpirns,  i.,  43.  Hellenes  in,  67.  Revdntions  in,  393.  In- 
vaded  by  Philip,  ii.,  133.  Pyrrhtts  restored  to  the  throne 
of,  364. 

Bpiudaa,  the  Laoedmnooian  commander,  i.,  369. 

Epyaza.  consort  of  Syennesis,  satiap  of  Cilicis,  i.,  689 

Erstosthenes,  proeecntioa  of,  i.,  613. 

Ereehthene,  king  of  Attica,  i.,  66. 

Bretha,  siege  and  destmetion  of,  i.,  943. 

Ergodee,  proeeention  utd  execntion  of,  i.,  615. 

Brgophilas,  the  Athenian  genenl,  ii,  77. . 

Erignias,  ii.,  916.    Death  of:  996. 

Erineas,  the  battle  of,  i.,  496. 

Bmmeoos  views  of  the  distribntion  of  property  by  Lycor- 
gns,  i.,  127. 

Escape  of  Harpaloe,  ii.,  980. 

Eecape  of  Philip  fVom  Caria,  ii.,  439. 

Eschate,  foundation  of,  ii.,  917. 

Eeoort,  the  Macedonian  corpe  of,  under  Alexander,  ii.,  957. 

Establishment  of  an  JBdian  dynasty  among  the  Achaans, 
i.,  67. 
>,    Establishment  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  i. ,  499. 

Eteonictts,  the  Spartan  goremor  of  Thasoe,  expulsion  of^ 
i.,  460.    Operations  of,  at  Chioe,  489. 

Ethiopians,  the,  i.,  100. 

Etmria,  the  Tyrrhenians  inhabited  the  coasts  of,  ii.,  963. 

Boaphnns,  story  of,  i.,  140,  141. 

Enboa,  famous  for  its  copper  mines,  i.,  36.  Its  connexion 
with  BcBotia,  t.,  166.    Migrations  from  and  to,  70. 

Enbolus,  law  of,  ii..  104.    Policy  of,  1 19. 

Eucrates,  murder  or,  i.,  496. 

Enmelus,  the  Corinthian  poet,  i.,  140. 

Eoraenes,  seeretazr  to  AlexanideT  the  Great^  ii.,  939.  Hie 
marriage,  966.  His  rise  to  an  eminent  station,  970.  Sup- 
ports Perdiccas,  ib.  Appointed  satrap  in  Asia  Minor; 
joins  Perdiccas  in  his  campaigns  of  Cappadocia,  Pisidta, 
and  Cilicia,  996, 997..  He  leries  and  disciplines  a  body 
of  Cappadodan  cavalry,  997.  His  great  victory  over  Cra- 
terus  and  Neoptolemns,  300,  309.  His  high  reputation, 
300.  His  stratagem  against  Cratens  causes  disaffection 
towards  himself,  ib.  Antigonue  prepares  for  war  against, 
303.  Defeat  of ;  he  takes  refuge  in  Nora,  305, 306.  De- 
mands the  restitution  of  his  satrapy  from  Antigonns,  305. 
His  escape  from  Nora,  908.  His  oonrespandenoe  with 
Olympias  and  Pdysperehon,  909.  He  suppoits  their 
cause,  ib.  The  royal  tent,  and  his  dream  as  to  Alexan- 
der, 316.  His  speech,  ib.  Marches  into  Phcanicia,  tfr. 
Is  followed  by  Antigonue  to  the  Euphrates,  317.  He  baf- 
llea  the  stratagem  of  his  antagonist,  318.  Is  formd  to 
retreat,  319.  The  Agrnspids  seixe  him  by  treacheir, 
S90.  Is  banished  and  slain  by  command  of  Antigonue,  tb. 
Effect  of  his  proceedings  in  promoting  the  rupCun  between 
Macedonia  and  Rome,  474.  He  faners  in  his  loyaltv  to 
Rome,  480.  Enters  into  a  private  negotiation  with  Per- 
sens,  ib.    He  subsequently  breaks  witn  him,  ib. 

Enmenides,  the,  of  JEechylus,  i.,  909. 
r  Euphrvus  of  Orens.  ii.,  61. 

Enphaee,  king  of  Messenia,  i.,  141. 

Enphrates,  intended  armament  for  exploring  the  river,  ii., 
153.    Alexander's  fleet  and  excursion  on  tne,  963,  964. 

Enphroa,  tjrrant  of  Sicj^on,  ii.,  49.    Murdered  at  Thebes,  ib. 

Boripides,  i..  590.  His  political  character;  ib.  His  oon- 
aezion  with  the  Sophists,  591 .  His  adoption  of  the  myth- 
«8  of  Dionysnt  having  risited  Bactria  and  the  East,  ii., 
934. 

Bnripos,  the,  i.,  36. 

Borydioe  or  Adea,  her  hfe  spared  by  Alcetas  when  he  came 
to  put  her  mother  Cynan4  to  death,  ii.,  998.  After  the 
death  of  Perdiccas  she  appears  in  the  Macedonian  camp 
at  Triparadisns.  and  is  supported  by  Atulns  against  An- 
tipater.  309,  903.  She  is  defeated  by  Olympias,  and  put 
to  death,  together  with  her  husband  Arridvus  Philip,  393. 

Bnrydioe,  a  descendant  of  Miltiades,  her  nuptials  with  De- 
■Mtrina,  ii.,  337. 


Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lyaimadiva,  ii,  350. 

Eurybiades,  i.,  964. 

Eurylochus,  i.,  350.    Slain  in  the  battle  of  01p«,  i.,  960. 

Euiymedon,  battles  of,  i.,  994.    Expedition  of,  366.    Opera 
tions  of,  in  Sicily,  375.    Chargss  against  him,  876.    Ap- 
pdnted  to  command  the  new  armament  sent  to  the  relief 
ofNida8,496.   Farther  operations  of,  498.   Death  of,  439. 

Enryptolemus,  i.,  469.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  aeoose^ 
generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginnsa,  479.  His  speech  is 
their  defence,  t6. 

Eurvtus  and  Aristodemus, !.,  961. 

Euthyeles,  the  Spartan,  ii.^  189. 

Euxine,  the,  Gredan  colonies  on  the  shores  of,  ii.,  399. 

Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  i.,  567. 

Evagoras,  history  or,  li.,  166, 167. 

Bvarchus,  tjrrant  of  Astacns,  i.,  333. 

Evatas,  the  Spartan,  i.,  449. 

Events  at  Lecntium,  i.,  407.    Past  review  of,  ii.,  57. 

Exceeees  of  Demetrius,  ii.,  349. 

Execution,  bloody,  at  Melos,  i.,  406.  Of  Demoethenea,  416. 
Nidas,  ib.    Theramenes,  498.    Miltocythes,  ii.,  77. 

Execution  of  the  treau'es,  i.,  390.  Of  the  decrae  agaiart 
Phocis,  ii.,  198. 

Executions,  bloody,  at  Athens,  i.,  500.  In  Maoedomn,  ii.» 
159. 

Exerdses  of  patience,  i.,  135. 

Exertions  of  Demosthenes,  ii.,  986 

Exhortations  of  Niciaa,  i.,  433. 

Exile  of  Themistocles,  i.,  990.    Thucrfdides,  383. 

Exiles,  Meseenian,  i.,  147.  Theban,  ii.,  18.  Athenian  and 
other  Greeks,  decree  by  Alexander  for  their  recall  and 
restoration,  959, 960, 979.  Put  in  execution  by  Antipater, 
399.  Archies,  the  exile-hunter,  pursued  the  Athenian 
orators,  994.    Edict  of  Arridieas  Philip  respecting,  310. 

Expedition  of  Pericles  against  Peloponnesus,  i.,  385.  Tlia 
Athenians  to  Egypt,  800.  The  Spartans  to  Doris,  301. 
Tolmides,  309.  Niciss  against  Melos,  357.  Demoetb^ 
nes  against  ^tolia,  358.  Eanrmedon  and  So^ocles,  366. 
Nicias  against  the  Isthmus,  378.  Brasidas  to  Thrace,  376. 
Nicias  to  Cvthera,  ib.  Against  Lynoestis,  385.  Of Cleon, 
386.  To  Melos,  405.  Pelopunnesian  against  Chios,  439. 
Claudius  and  Aldbiades,  439.  Cvrus  to  Eleusis,  469.  Of 
Pausanias,  509.  Xenophon,  540,  549.  Thimbroa,  551. 
Agesilaus,  557.  Of  Teleatias  agsinst  Olynthus,  ii.,  13. 
Cff  ombrotus,  19.  Agesilans  against  Thebes,  99, 93.  Ti« 
motheiis  towards  the  West,  94.  Iphicrates,  98.  Archida- 
mus,  39.  Agesilaus,  37.  Pelopidas  to  Thessaly,  44. 
Third,  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,  47.  To  Euboa, 
80.  Philip  to  Thessaly,  97.  Philip  to  Thrace,  138.  Athe- 
nian to  Euboa,  149.  Philip  to  Scnhia,  145.  Philip  in  Pel- 
oponnesus, 159.  Alexander  to  Thrace,  169.  Demetrius 
to  Babylon,  331.  Antigonue  against  Egypt,  338.  Deme- 
trius to  Peloponnesus,  349.  Demetrius  to  the  West, 
343.  Brennus,  366.  Philip  to  Elis,  433.  Penens  to 
Greece,  473.    Perseus  to  lUyria,  478. 

Expeditions  of  the  Dorians  to  Creto,  i.p  119. 

Expenditure  for  public  amusements,  i.,  813.  For  the  at* 
sembly  and  the  tribunals,  «6. 

Explanation  of  the  legend  of  Pelope,  i.,  57.  Of  the  coodnct 
of  the  Spartans,  973. 

Expulsion  of  Cleisthenes,  i.,  193.  Of  the  Four  Hundred, 
459.  Of  Eteonieus,  the  Snartan  governor,  from  Thebea, 
466.    Of  Demetrius  the  Pnalerian  from  Athens,  ii.t  355 

Extravagant  flattery  of  Demetrius,  ii.,  336. 

P. 

Faction,  oligarchical,  intrigues  of^  i.,  487. 
Factions  of  Larissa,  i.,  170.    Miletos,  909. 

Greece,  356. 
Fall  of  Amphipolis,  ii.,  70.    Mmtinea,  406. 
False  confluence  of  the  Greeks,  ii..  111. 
Familiarity  of  the  early  Greeks  with  the  arts  of  life,  i.,  60. 
Fatalism  of  the  Greeks,  i.,  93. 
Fate  of  Pacbes,  i.,  859.    The  leading  oligarohs  at  Athena, 

450.    The  prisoners,  437.    The  five  Greek  gnaerah,  640. 
Feast  of  liberty,  i.,  381 .    The  marriage  at  Susa,  ii.,  136 
FeeUngs  of  the  Athenians,  i.,  486,  509 ;  ii.,  196, 198. 
Female  character  in  Greece,  i.,  87. 
Fertility  in  Greece,  i.,  41. 
Featival,  the  Olympic,  i.,  153.    EflbcU  of,  154.    At  JEga^ 

ii.,  154.    At  EdMtana,  950. 
Field  of  battle  of  Issus,  ii.,  184. 
Fifth  invasion  of  Attica,  i.,  366. 
Fine  arts  among  the  early  Greeks,  i.,  100. 
Firmness  of  Pericles,  i.,  339.    Of  the  Acamaaiaaa,  ii.,  431 
Firrt  measures  of  PerMUS,  ii.,  479. 
First  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  i.,  46. 
First  sacred  war,  beginnii^  o^  i.,  159. 
Five  Hundred,  council  of,  i.,  507. 
Flamininus,  Iloroan  consul,  ii.,  443.    The  Macedonian  wa 

committed  to  him,  ib.    Flamininus  on  the  Anns,  444. 

His  negotiation  with  Philip,  ih.    Hie  terms  reieored,  ek 

His  attack  on  Philip's  army,  and  riotory,  i6.    He  :a  eoa* 

tinned  in  the  consulship  at  the  annual  electioi-,  446. 
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Hm  confeniiea  with  Philip  at  Nieea,  44ft.  Its  results, 
ib,  Flamininna  at  Thebes,  447.  Battle  of  CynoeephalB, 
446.  His  dispute  with  the  jEtoUans,  ib.  Treaty  or  peaee 
with  PhilipfJSO.  Declaration  of  the  independence  of 
Greece,  t6.  H(»oun  giren  to  Flamini nus  by  the  populace, 
ib.  AcQustment  of  wtails,  451.  He  inarches  offainet 
An^os,  453.  Routs  the  auxiliaries  of  Nabis,  ib.  His  in- 
terriew  with  Nabis,  453.  Proposed  terms  of  peace,  ib. 
Renewed  hostilities,  t^.  His  assault  on  Sparta,  ib. 
Grants  peace  to  Aifos,  ib.  His  departure  for  Italy,  454. 
His  reforme  in  Thesaaly,  ib.  Enlogium  on  his  conduct 
while  in  Greece,  ib.  f  lamininus  aipiin  in  Greece,  450. 
Accompanies  Diopbanes  into  Laconta,  4ft  1.  His  great 
influence,  ib.  He  is  appointed,  in  connexion  with  others, 
to  settle  aifiurs  in  Greece,  4ftft. 

Flattery  of  Demetrius  at  Athens,  ii.,  338. 

Fleet  of  Persia,  i.,  850.  Advance  of,  961.  Of  Greece  at 
Deloa,  S71 .    Movement  of,  282.  Athenian  capture  of,  484. 

Flight  of  Miltiades,  i.,  S40.  Themistocles,  284.  Autigo- 
nns,  ii.,  806.    Seleucus,  331.    Demetrius,  847,  350. 

Forebodings  and  prophecies,  i.,  831. 

Forced  march  to  Rhaip,  ii..  883. 

Forces  of  the  Greeks,  i.,  974.  Of  the  Persians  and  Grseks 
at  Salamis,  584.  Of  Alexander,  ii.,  831.  Of  the  Greeks, 
diminution  of,  988. 

Foreign  embassies  to  the  Aehean  League,  ii.,  464. 

Foreign  settlers  in  Greece,  i.,  51. 

Form  of  government  in  Crete,  i.,  183. 

Form  of  religion  among  the  Greeks,  i.,  89. 

Forms  of  government,  difference  of,  amoog  the  Greeks,  i., 
155.  Definitions  of,  150.  In  practice,  100.  In  Arcadia, 
Iftl. 

Fortification  of  Athens,  i.,  864.  Tho  Pirsras,  885.  Pylos, 
367.  £etionea,457.  Chalcis,409.  The  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  563.    Tlie  Mnsenu,  ii.,  355. 

Fortress  of  Chorienes,  ii.,  987. 

Fortresses,  the  Seven,  ii.,  818. 

Fortunes  of  Xeaophon,  i.,  550. 

Foondation  of  Rhodes,  i.,  473.  Of  Alezandm  in  Egypt, 
ii.,  194.'   Of  Alexandria  Eschote,  817. 

Founding  of  Meseenia,  ii.,  40.    Of  Philipoi,  71. 

Foot  Hundred,  council  of,  i.,  183,  451.  Expulsion  of  458. 
Negotiations  of,  with  Sparta,  453. 

Four  Years'  war,  the,  ii.,  351. 

Fourfold  division  of  the  Greek  nation,  i.,  50. 

Fourth  invasion  of  Attica,  i.,  3M. 

Freedom  of  the  Attic  etare,  i.,  318. 

Freemen  of  Greece,  i>(8S.    (>ete,  181. 

Friends  of  Agis,  ii.,  399. 

Friends  of  Polybius,  ii.,  483. 

Friendship  among  the  Greeks,  i.,  87. 

Fruitless  attempte  to  cross  the  Nile  by  Perdiccas,  ii    800. 

Fruitless  embassies  to  Rome,  ii.,  484. 

Functions  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  i.,  151. 

Funeral  ceremonies,  i.,  338.  ' 

Funeral  oration  for  Pericles,  i.,  333.    Hephastion,  ii.,  268. 

G. 

Galba,  P.  Sulpicius,  appointed  commander  of  the  Roman 
army,  ii.,  488.  His  operations  sgainst  Macedonia,  ib. 
He  desires  the  JBtolians  to  unite  with  him  against  Phil- 
ip, 442.    He  takes  the  fleld  against  Macedonia,  ib. 

Games,  the  Pythian,  ii.,  189. 

Gangarides,  east  of  the  Ganges,  swayed  by  a  potent  mon- 
arch, ii.,  940. 

Oangee,  river,  ii.,  940. 

Garg^hia,  skirmish  at,  i.,  977. 

ChiUgamela,  river,  the  battle  of,  ii.,  198.    Its  coQse<|aenoes, 

Oaaa,  siege  of,  ii.,  193.    Battle  of,  gained  by  Ptolemy  I. 

over  Demetrius,  331. 
Oedroeia,  return  of  Alexander  from  the  Indus  through  the 

wild  region  of,  ii.,  949. 
Oelo,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  i.,  955.    Offers  of,  rejected  by  die 

Greeks,  956.    Bad  of  his  dynasty,  363. 
General  pacification  of  Sicily,  i.,  370. 
Genera  peace,  ii.,  50,  339,  451. 

Generals,  Athenian,  condemnation  of,  i.,  480;  ii.,  75,  85. 
Genius  of  Socrates,  i.,  595. 
Geographical  outlines  of  Greece,  i.,  83. 
Geography  of  Alexander's  marches,  ii.,  509. 
Gerostratns,  king  of  Aradns,  ii.^  180. 
Oerusia,  the,  at  Sparta,  i.,  131 ;  ii ,  808. 
Gates,  the,  a  powerful  Thradan  tribe,  ii.,  856.    Hostility 

of,  to  the  kingdom  of  Thraso,  t^. 
Glauciss,  king  of  the  Taalantians,  ii.,  164. 
Glaudas,  king  of  Illyria,  receives  Pyrrhus  at  his  court,  ii.. 

893.    Compelled  to  deliver  that  prince  to  the  custody  of 

Cassander,  398. 
Olaucias,  ii.,  394.    Bv  command  of  Cassander,  murders 

Alexander  iBgns  and  Roxana,  ii.,  838. 
Glaucns,  of  Carystus,  i.,  154. 
O^SB,  added  by  Alexander  to  tha  dominions  of  Poma,  ii., 

Uuu 


Olycera,  celebrated  Athenian  courtesan,  ii.,  5254. 

Gongylus,  the  Corinthian  commander,  i.,  434. 

Gordium,  ii.,  189. 

Gorgias,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  the  most  emi- 
nent among  tlie  men  who  reduced  oratory  to  an  art,  and 
philosophy  to  a  profession,  i.,  300.    Embassy  of,  365. 

Gorgias,  a  captain  of  Alexander's  in  the  Indian  war,  ii., 
833,  837,  300. 

Goigo,  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  837 

Gorgopa,  stratagem  and  death  of,  i.,  577. 

Government,  form  of,  in  Crete,  i.,  138. 

government  of  Dercyllidas,  i.,  552. 
ovemment  of  E^pt,  ii.,  195. 

Government  of  Piiistratus,  i.,  168. 

Government  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  88 

Government  of  the  Pisistratids,  1.,  100. 

Granicus,  tho,  battle  of,  i.,  33. 

Greece,  declaration  of  the  independence  of,  and  the  conae- 
quent  rejoicings,  ii.,  450. 

Greece,  the  boundaries  of,  i.,  83.  Oeognphical  outlines 
of,t5.  Fertility  of,  41.  Earliest  mhabitanU  of,  48.  Fa- 
miharity  of,  with  the  arts  of  life,  50.  First  poetry  of,  46. 
Freemen  of,  88.  Female  character  in,  87.  Fine  arts  in, 
108.  Fleet  of,  at  Deles,  87].  Prospects  of,  ii.,  57,  309, 
315.  Movements  in,  159, 207.  State  of,  373,  337.  Ex- 
iles of,  restored,  879.  War  in,  303.  Expedition  of 
Ptolemy  to,  833.  Declaration  of  independence  of,  and 
consequent  rejoicings.  450.  Roman  interference  in,  464. 
A  Roman  province,  493.  Population  in,  decreased,  495, 
497. 

Greek  and  Egjrptian  traditions,  coincidence  of,  i.,  55. 

Greek  army,  position  of,  i.,  275. 

Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  i.,  198.    In  Sicily,  199.    In  Aiin 
ii.,  295. 

Greek  condottieri,  ii.,  75. 

Greek  diviners,  i.,  877. 

Greek  exiles,  restoration  of,  ii.,  979 

Greek  factions,  spirit  of,  i.,  356. 

Greek  fleet,  movements  of,  i.,  2B2. 

Greek  mercenaries,  disbaudment  uf,  ii.,  854. 

Greek  nation,  fourfold  division  of,  i.,  59. 

Greek  oracles,  i.,  5271. 

Greek  traitors,  ii.,  488. 

Grseks,  the,  and  affairs  of  Greece,  i.,  33.  Their  relatlona 
with  the  Pelasgians,  48.  Objects  and  forms  of  their  wor- 
ship derived  from  E^pt,  50.  Tendency  of,  to  personifi- 
cation, 57.  Convivisl  usages  of  the,  w.  Amusements 
of,  durinsr  the  heroic  age,  89.  Earliest  form  of  natural 
rBligioo,90.  Originof  the  Greek  mythology,  90.  Qual- 
ifications required  for  the  priesthood,  90.  Oracles  of  the, 
97.  Exaggerated  nutioos  entertained  by  the,  of  Homer's 
learning,  90.  Their  ideas  of  the  form  of  ihe  earth,  100. 
Of  the  course  of  the  sun,  ib.  Degree  to  which  the  useful 
arts  eppea^r  to  have  been  cultivated  by,  109.  The  flno 
arts,  104.  Esrliest  production  of  their  statuair  consecra- 
ted to  the  aervice  of  religion,  100.  Origin  of  their  alpha- 
bet, 107.  National  institutions  and  forms  of  government. 
149.  EffecU  of  the  Olympic  festival,  155.  Legends  ot 
the  mythical  ooloniea  of  the,  190.  Extension  of  Uieir  d(^ 
mittioDS,  800.  Their  dominion  firmly  established  in  Cy- 
renaica,  801.  Their  progress  to  civilization,  803.  Lyriod 
poetiy  o(  the,  809.  Origin  of  prose  composition,  810 
First  dawn  of  philosophv  among  the,  91  i.    Legend  of  the 

gulden  tripod,  ib.  rhilosophical  liteimtore  of  the.  814. 
reek  colonies  in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  ii.,  340^  355, 396. 
Greek  geufnudiers  but  little  conversant  with  the  relative 
distances  of  India  and  the  Indus,  ef  Ethiopia  and  tho 
Nile,  841 .  Recall  of  all  citizens  banished  for  political  die- 
sensions,  decreed  by  Alexander,  359,  380,  379.  Conso- 
ouences  entailed  by  this  royal  command,  900,  993,  904. 
The  cities  required  to  nav  divine  honours  to  the  conquer- 
or, 960.  Temples  of,  908.  Greece  considered  ss  a  prov- 
ince of  Persia  under  Alexander,  but  deriving  a  conntev- 
faalaace  of  aolid  advantagee  by  the  rise  of  her  commeroe 
with  the  East,  968.  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  were  founded 
by  him  as  military  end  commercial  outposts,  867.  Ilistoiy 
of,  from  Alexandei^  death  to  the  close  of  the  Lamian 
war,  368, 995.  Revolution  in  their  aflkirs,  and  what  con- 
sidered to  have  been  a  bulwark  of  their  lilierties,  378 
.Public  opinion  resjpectin^  the  dominion  and  conquests  of 
Alexander,  978.  Reflections  on  the  deokand  for  the  aor- 
renderof  the  Athenian  orators,  and  the  bondage  of  Thnbea, 
373.  The  Greek  confederacy,  384.  Victory  and  death  of 
Leosthenes,  286,  387.  Antiphilus  succeeds  to  his  com* 
mand,  386.  He  raises  the  siege  of  Lamia,  and  defeats  La 
onnatus  in  Thessaly,  889.  Dissolution  of  the  ooiifederaey, 
and  submission  of  the  states  to  Antipater,  280, 901.  Ca* 
ntolatioo  of  the  Athenians  to  Antipator.  898.  Dsath  of 
Demoethenes,  394.  From  the  end  of  the  Lamian  war  to 
Cassaader's  ocoopation  of  Athens.  895^  315.  Death  of 
Phocion,  81 3.  Eoict  of  Arridavs  Philip  favodrable  to  the 
Grecian  libartioi,  310.  Death  of  Philip  and  EuqnUof, 
889.  Restoration  of  Thebes,  385.  State  of  Greece  in  tho 
time  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  338.    Designs  of  Da 
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metiiai  o%  Gi««c6,  351.  Naafcnlity  of  Spwto  in  tha  mf- 
fain  of,  35S.  Antifonus  in  Groeoe,  S64.  Effect  of  the 
imptlonol'  the  Gaule  and  othen  on  the  affairs  of  GreeoOf 
M5.  The  Celtic  invanon,  186.  Defence  of  Thennopjla, 
107.  Conaeq uences  to  Oneoe.  of  the  restoration  of  Antig^ 
onns  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  370.  Death  of  Pyrrhus 
an  important  epoch  in  Grecian  historj,  874.  State  of 
Greece  from  the  death  of  Pjmhus  to  the  accession  of 
Antigonns  Doson,  374.  Achcan  League,  its  in^uenoe  on 
the  destinies  of  Greece,  ti.  PreTalenoe  of  democratical 
principles  in  the  Greek  eitiea,  383.  The  Baotians,  383. 
AAurs  of  Greece  from  the  accession  of  Antigonns  Doson 
to  the  battle  of  Sellasis,  391.  Weakness  of  Snuta,  t6. 
Confederacy  of  the  Greek  slates,  408.  Fall  of  Mantinea, 
400.  Fhiiopamen,  remarks  on  his  character,  io  connex- 
ion with  the  decline  of  Greece,  410.  Death  of  Antigonns, 
moA  aooesaion  of  Philip  III.,  413.  From  the  battle  of  Sel- 
laaia  to  the  end  of  the  Social  War,  415.  The  ^tolian 
League,  410.  Designs  of  Apelles  upon  Greece,  423,  484. 
From  the  end  of  the  Social  War  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  liberty  of  Greece  under  Roman  protection,  430. 
PhiloMBmen  honoured  as  the  protector  ot  Grecian  liber- 
ty, 437.  Hostile  intentions  of  Rome  towards  Greece, 
438.  Battle  of  Chios,  439.  Declaration  of  war  hj 
Rome,  440.  Morements  of  Flamininna  on  Greece,  444. 
Conference  of  Nicaa,  440.  Flamininus  at  Thebes,  447. 
Battle  of  Cynoeephabe.  448.  Rome  grants  peace  to  Phil- 
ip,  450.  End  oi  the  Macedonian,  war,  451.  From  the 
proclamation  of  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  the  embassy  of 
Callicrates  to  Rome,  ib.  jEtolian  intrigues,  455.  Flam- 
ininus again  in  Groeoe,  450.  Revolt  of  Demetrias,  457. 
Antiochns  in  Greece,  456.  Battle  of  Thermopyln,  400. 
Great  extension  of  the  Ach«m  League,  402.  Sobiaga- 
tion  of  Sparta,  404.  Roman  encroachmenu,  405.  Death 
of  Philopoemen,  407.  Embassy  of  CallicFstes,  400. 
Erents  in  Greece  from  the  embassy  of  Callicrates  to  the 
reduction  of  Greece  into  a  Roman  prorince,  470.  Deme- 
trins  at  Rome,  471.  Death  of  PhiUp,  478.  Accession  of 
Perseus,  ib.  Good  feeling  of  the  body  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion towards  him,  473.  Hostile  moTements  of  Philip 
against  the  Roman  power,  474.  Operations  of  Rome  in 
carrying  out  its  design  of  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  478. 
Friendly  tour  of  Paulus,  Roman  consul  and  general  in 
Greece,  481.  Appointments  of  Roman  commissioners  in 
Greece,  and  their  proceedings,  483.  Declaration  by  the 
senate  of  its  intentions  respecting  the  Achcans  detained 
in  Rome,  485.  They  are  subsequently  sent  home,  480. 
Effects  of  their  inreteimte  hatred  of  Rome,  487.  Roman 
embassy  to  Greece,  400.  Last  efforts  of  Greece  to  main- 
tain its  independence,  401.  Destruction  of  Corinth,  403. 
Subjugation  of  Greece  to  Rome,  ib.  Surrey  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Greece  after  its  incorporation  with  the  Roman 
empire,  495.  Its  gradual  decay,  ib.  Modes  of  aocount- 
ing  fur  this,  490.  Its  true  cause  stated,  ib.  Grandeur 
ofancient  Greece,  498.  Its  religion,  ib.  Effect  of  the 
Persian  and  other  iuTasions,  499.  Remarks  on  the  pres- 
ent position  and  future  prospects  of  Greece,  500. 

Greeks^  familiarity  of,  with  the  arts  of  life,  i.,  50.  Tenden- 
cy ol,  to  personification.  57.  Government  of,  in  the  He- 
roic Age,  88.  Female  character  among  the,  87.  Friend- 
ship among  the,  ib.  Fatalism  of,  93.  At  Tempo,  850. 
Terror  of,  257.  Inditcision  of,  801.  Forces  of,  874.  Po- 
sition of  their  arrnv,  375.  Advance  of,  towards  Platan, 
870.  HesiUtion  o^  630.  March  through  Syria,  ib.  Vic- 
torious, 535.  Arrest  and  fate  of  their  five  generals,  539, 
540.  Return  of,  540.  Condition  of,  ib.  Passage  of  the 
Zabatus  by,  543.  Attacked  by  Mithridates,  544.  Arri- 
val of,  at  Sinone,  547.    And  at  Byzantium,  549. 

Grounds  of  the  false  confidence  of  the  Greeks,  ii.,  111. 

Growth  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  ii.,  73. 

Guard,  the  royal,  ii.,  84. 

Gnneans,  Indian  tribe,  ii.,  833.    Traditions  of  the,  835. 

Gursus,  river,  li.,  833. 

Gryllus,  the  son  of  Xenoohon,  li.,  56. 

Oyges,  the  first  of  the  MermnadR,  i.,  880.  Makes  war 
upon  the  lonians.  810. 

Gyhppus  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, {.,  421.  Operations  of,  434.  His  cruelty  to  nis 
prisoners,  437.    Death  of,  493. 

Gylis  slain  in  the  battle  of  Ooronea,  i.,  509. 

Gymnoeophists  of  India,  ii.,  835. 

G^thium,  its  surrender  to  Flamininus  the  Roman  general, 
ii ,  458.    Taken  by  assault  by  the  Achaans,  450. 


Habits  of  the  people,  ii.^  415. 

Hadrian,  the  emperor,  ii.,  177. 

Balicamasstts,  siege  oT  ii.,  160. 

Hannibal,  envoys  to,  ii.^89.  Philip  enters  into  negotiap 
tions  with  him,  430.  He  nndeitakes  to  invade  Italy,  457. 
Takea  part  in  the  oonferenoe  at  Demetrias,  450.  His 
advice  alarms  the  Romans,  ii.    Plans  of,  ib. 

Barmodius.  i.,  191.  Conspiracy  of,  d.  AndArittogeitoayii. 
Spartan,  at  Athena,  i.,  495. 


Haipagua,  the  Median  general,  i,  SSS. 

Haipalos,  ii.,  154.  Pardoned  by  Alexander,  854  Hii 
magnificence  as  satrap  of  Babylonia,  ib.  His  fli|ht,  881, 
880.  His  treasures  confided  to  the  custody  t4  Demaoeth^ 
nes,  and  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  orator  with  in- 
spect to  him,  880.  Is  committed  to  prison  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  escapes,  888.  His  assassination  by  Thimbron  m 
Crete,  ib. 

Hecatombmon,  battle  of,  ii.,  403. 

Hecatomnus,  prince  of  Caria,  ii.,  167. 

Hegesandridas,  i.,  457.  Actions  of,  in  the  Helle^oat,  L, 
403. 

Hegesilaus,  the  Athenian  general,  ii.,  55. 

Hegesippua,  his  oration,  ii.,  135.    EAet  of  his  speech,  116. 

Hegesistratus,  the  soothsayer,  i.,  877. 

Helen,  a  mjrthological  person,  i.,  80. 

Helepolis,  the,  employed  by  Demefrins  at  fae  siege  of 
Thebes,  ii.,  359. 

Hellen,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Hellenic  race,  i.,  57. 

Hellenes,  the,  in  Epiros,  i.,  57.    Relation  of,  to  tho  Adni- 


ans,  00. 


Hellenic  institutions,  i.,  138. 

Hellenic  nation,  difliision  of  the,  i.,  56b 

Hellenie  race,  the,  i.,  57. 

Hellespont,  operations  of  Mindanu  in,  i.,  460,  461. 
ander  crosses  the,  ii.,  175. 

Helos,  the  i^ain  of,  i.,  40. 

Helots,  the,  origin  of,  i.,  189,  130. 

Hephastion  accompanies  AJexander  to  the  Indus,  ii.,  833, 
834.  His  command  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Maoedoniaas, 
848,  843, 853.  His  nuptials  with  Dirpetis,  sister  of  Sta- 
tin, 855.  HisT«wan)s,857.  His  death,  860.  Obaequies 
of,  801.  Construction  of  the  great  tower  serving  as  his 
funeral  pfle,  863L  Wonhiiqied  jas  a  hero,  864.  Temples 
of,  ib. 

Heraclea,  Spartan  colony  at,  i.,  357.  Siege  and  snnender 
of,  ii.,  460,  491.    Proceedin|ra  tAj  548. 

Heracloids,  the,  and  Dorians,  i.,  118,  114. 

Heraelides,  ii.,  355.    His  connexion  with  Philip,  430,  448. 

Heraeo,  ii.,  851.  Condemned  to  death,  ib.  Having  plun- 
dered the  temple  at  Susa,  854. 

Hercules,  i.,  38.  His  fabulous  adrentures,  78.  His  birth 
and  panntage,  ib.  Legends  of,  78,  73.  His  expoditioa 
against  Troy,  81 .  Reference  to  the  tradition  of  his  failure 
in  the  assault  on  the  rock  Aonins,  ii.,  833,  834.  Alexan- 
der's invocation  of,  on  his  retreat  from  the  Hyphaaia,  Stt, 
His  followers,  and  Eastera  tradition  of,  t5.  The  buwl  of 
Hercules  emptied  by  Alexander,  865. 

Hercules,  sod  of  Alexander  by  Barsini,  ii.,  855.  Hie  Ms- 
tensions  to  the  succession  supported  by  Nearchns,  S60- 
Is  murdered  by  Pnlysperchon,  334. 

Heneum,  siege  of,  ii.,  103. 

Hereditary  royalty  of  the  Heroic  kings,  L,  85. 

Hermes  busts,  mutilation  of  the,  i.,  411. 

Hermias,  ii.,  173. 

Hermion4,  the  city,  i.,  40. 

Hermocrates,  arguments  of,  for  peace,  t.,  375. 
to  the  Syracusans,  480.  Stratagem  of,  438. 
artifices  of  Tissapherues,  and  returns  to  Asia,  465,  466. 

Hermolaus,  ii.,  887. 

Hero-wonhip,  i.,  96. 

Herodotus,  his  opinion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
i.,  43.  His  obaerrations  on  the  Pelaagian  language,  49. 
His  description  of  India,  ii.,  831. 

Heroes,  the,  confederacy  among,  t.,  76. 

Heroic  Age,  definition  of  the,  i.,  71.  Distinetian  of  classes 
in  the,  88.  Kings,  83,  84.  Institutions  for  preserring  the 
public  peace  of,  85.  Punishments  of,  «5.  Dealings  amoiv 
the  iaoependent  states  of,  ib.  Approach  of,  tovrards  na- 
tional unity,  86.  Mutual  relations  of  the  sexes  in,  ib. 
Female  character  of,  87.  Friendship  during,  ib.  Ho^ 
pitality  of,  ib.  Amusements  of,  88  Kindness  to  infe- 
rion  in,  ib.  Usages  of  war  in,  69.  Human  sacrifices, 
04.  Temples,  ib.  Holy  rrounds,  t*.  Priests,  05.  Ora- 
cles, 96.  Omens,  ib.  Divination,  ib.  Hero-wonhip, 
97.  Damons,  t^.  Navi|:ation,  101.  Astronomy,  tb. 
Commerce,  108.  Cultintion  of  the  arts,  ib.  Art  iu  war, 
103.  Medicine,  ti.  Fine  arts,  104.  Poetry,  tA.  Music, 
t6*  Dancing,  ii.  Architecture,  105.  Statuary,  ti.  l«t- 
ten,  ib.    Aft  of  writing,  107.    RhiuModisu  of,  109. 

Heroic  conduct  of  the  Athenians,  i.,  818. 

Heroic  genealogies,  the,  i.,  57. 

Heroism  of  the  Phocians,  i.,  883.    Of  the  Teians,  ib. 

Hesiod,  i .,  45.  Theogony  of,  91.  Reomrks  on  hia  writings, 
807.    Contrasted  with  Homer,  808. 

Hesitation  of  the  Athenians,  i.,  863.    Of  the  Greeks,  530. 

Hestiodoras,  the  Athenian  commander,  i.,  337. 

Hicra,  the  island  of,  i.,  40. 

Hierax,  tlie  Sjpartaa  admiral,  i.,  577. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  ana  Polyxelus,  i.,  361.    Death  d^ 


His  advice 
Defeats  the 


Hiero  sails  along  the  shores  (rf'AraUa,  ii.,  853. 

Hienmvpus  of  Cardia,  biographer  and  friend  of 

ii.,  Sto.    AppoiBted  goveraor'fenenl  of  BoMli^  356. 
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flhnera,  bottle  ot,  i.,  S71.      ^  • 

HimerBQa,  brother  of  Demetrius  Fhalereat,  ii.,  S94.  Hie 
proeoripiaoii  by  Antipaterf  ii. 

Hipperchus,  hit  ehuracter,  i.,  191.    Marder  of,  193. 

Hippiee,  hie  character,  i.,  191.  Tyranny  of,  ih.  Quite  At- 
tica, 193.  At  Sparta,  194.  Froceede  to  the  court  of  Da- 
riuB,  195. 

Hippoelue,  tyrant  of  Lampeaene,  i.,  193. 

Hippocoon,  king  of  Laoonia,  i.,  73. 

Hippocntee,  i.,  380. 

Hippooratee  deepatched  to  Eoboaa  to  bring  away  t&e  aquar 
dron  of  Hegeeandridae,  i.,  403.  Slain  at  the  siege  of  Chal- 
cidon,  407. 

Hippodamus,  a  Milesian  architect,  the  first  aj^ong  the  an- 
cients who  inTcnted  designs  for  new  cities,  aiid  a  theory 
of  the  best  finrm  of  goremment  to  trace  the  plan,  i.,  380. 

Hij^Kunachus,  the  soothsayer,  i.,  S77. 

Hippomachns,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Muoyohia,  i.,  501. 

Hippomenes,  story  of,  i.,  17|S> 

Hipponaz,  the  poet,  i.,  310. 

Hipponicus,  i.,  856.    Slain  in  the  battle  of  Delinm,  381. 

Hippoetratns,  a  captain  under  Antigonua,  ii.,  381. 

Histicus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletns,  i.,  833.  Carried  prisoner 
to  Sosa,  835.  His  message  to  Aristagoras,  330.  Intrigues 
of,  339.    Is  crucified  by  order  of  Aitaphemes,  340. 

Historical  Tiew  of  the  Troian  war,  i.,  80. 

History  bv  Xenophon,  i.,  4tt2.  Of  Solon,  the  esriy,  177.  Of 
the  Achaan  League,  ii.,  874. 

Hdy  grounds,  i.,  99. 

Homer,  i.,  40.  His  opinion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  43.  Exag^eraled  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Greeks  of  his  learning,  96.  His  ideas  of  the  form  of  the 
earth,  and  of  the  course  of  the  sun,  100.  His  poems  first 
committed  to  writing,  109.  Their  origin  wrapped  up  in 
mystery^  1 10.  Cassander  copied  out,  and  could  recite  his 
poems,  li.,  835.  Demetrius  the  Phalerian  roviYes  the 
public  recitation  of  Homer  at  Athens,  it. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  contrast  of,  i.,  306. 

Homeric  geography,  i.,  98. 

Homeric  poems,  authority  of  the.  respecting  historical 
facts,  i.,  81.  Authority  of,  in  reJerence  to  the  state  of 
society,  63.  Committed  to  writing,  108.  Unity  of,  109. 
Opening  of  a  new  period  by,  110. 

Homeric  view  of  a  future  state,  i.,  93. 

Homer's  inew  of  the  northern  and  western  seas,  i.,  99. 

Ronoora demanded  br  Alexander,  ii.,  378. 

Honours  of  the  Laoeaamonian  kings,  i.,  133. 

Honours  paid  to  Hephcstion,  ii.,  300. 

Honours  to  Poiybius  in  Greece,  ii.,  894. 

Honours  to  the  dead  at  Plataea,  i.,  880. 

Hopee  and  plans  of  Darius,  ii.,  303. 

Hospitality  in  the  Heroic  age,  i.,  87. 

Hostile  fleets  in  the  Buripus,  ii.,  389. 

Hostilities,  ranewal  of,  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  ii.,  39. 

Human  sacrifices,  i.,  94. 

Hydames,  the  commander  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  i., 
360. 

Hydaspes  river,  ii.,  331.  Dominions  of  Porus,  333.  En- 
campment on,  385.  Alexander's  passage  of  the,  336, 937. 
Battle  of  the,  338.  Fleet  built  on  the.  330,  341,  843. 
Falls  into  the  Indus,  ib. 

Bydrastee,  river,  ii.,  338.  Mareh  to,  ib.  Arrival  at,  339. 
netorn  to,  841.    Confluence  of,  with  the  Aoesines,  943. 

Bjdrea,  the  island  of,  i.,  40. 

Hyllus,  the  Heraelean  leader,  L,  113. 

Hyperbolus,  the  rival  of  Alcibiades/  his  low  extraction,  i., 
398.    Ostraoism  of,  409. 

Hyperidea,  oratm.  a  friend  of  Derooethenes,  ii.,  130,  384. 
And  Phocion,  384.  His  speech  on  the  death  of  Leoethe- 
nes,  388.  His  flight  to  a  sanctuary,  393,  394.  Put  to  a 
cruel  death  by  Antipater,  894. 

Hyperion,  king  of  Megara,  i.,  100. 

Hyphasis,  march  of  Alexander  towards  the,  ii.,  339.  Its 
oonfluenee  with  the  Setledge,  340.  Deeert  lying  eastward, 
which  the  Macedonians  refuse  to  enter  upon,  becomes 
the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests,  340,  341. 

Hyrcania,  Alexander  entered,  ii.,  305. 

Hymetho,  i.,  117.    Her  tragical  fate,  116 

I. 

Uens,  ca]  ture  of, !.,  443.* 

letroclps,  appointed  one  of  the  embassy  of  Ten,  ii.,  1 10. 

ibvcus,  the  poet,  i.,  310. 

tehthyophagi  of  the  Mekran  coast,  ii.,  349. 

!ehthya,Cape.i:,41. 

Itean  dactyls,  the,  i.,  57. 

Idomene,  slaughter  at,  i.,  359. 

Idrieua,  king  of  C^a.  Ii.,  154, 171. 

ijtum,  ii.,  170. 

ninees  of  Alexander,  ii.,  365. 

niness  of  Eumenes,  ii.,  317. 

niaee8  0fFhilin,ii.,  104. 

Hlyria,  eipcditMn  of  Perseus  to,  ii.,  478. 
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niyriana,  the,  detsat  of,  ii.,  04.    In 

Hue,  king  of  Troy,  i.,  54. 

Impeachment  of  Cimon,  i.,  397. 

Impeachment  of  Thenunenes,  i.,  497. 

Importance  of  Amphipolis,  ii.,  00. 

Imprisonment  of  Pelc^idas  by  Alexander,  ii.,  45. 

Imprudent  proceedings  of  the  Athenians,  ii.,  136. 

Imputations  on  the  character  of  DemoeUienes,  ii.,  89. 

Inaction  of  Philip,  ii.,  104. 

InaruSf  king  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  i.,  301.    Death  of,  303 

Inconsistent  proceedings  at  Athens,  ii.,  90. 

Increase  of  tribute  at  Athens,  i.,  307. 

Increased  violence  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  i.,  499. 

Indecision  of  the  Greeks,  i.,  963. 

India,  invaded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.,  331.  How  (k 
known  to  the  Greeks,  333.  Satrapv  of,  and  large  tributi 
to  Persia,  ih.  Its  products,  ib.  Tne  eastern  Indians,  ib 
The  highlands  oooquered  by  Alexander,  333,  334.  The 
Pendjab,  333,  840.  Alexander's  victorious  march  froir 
the  Hydaspes  to  the  Hjrphasis,  837,  940.  Desert  between 
the  latter  river  and  the  Ganges,  5M0.    King  of  the  G«i- 

Eirides  and  Prasians  reported  to  be  more  powerful  than 
ing  Porus,  tft.    Alexander's  return  to  Susa,  341.    Mar- 
itime communication  between  Egypt  and  India,  354,306. 

Indian  anchorites,  ii.,  835. 

Indian  Vysa,  ii.,  834. 

Indiscretion  of  Alcibiades,  i.,  396. 

Indus,  conquests  of  Alexander  on  the  Upper,  ii.,  833,  317. 
Delta  of  the,  847.  Fleet  of  Alexander  on  the  Indus,  834, 
341.  He  sails  down  the  Hydaspes,  Acesines,  and  Indus 
on  his  return,  341.  Colonies  established  on  the  Lower 
Indus,  847.    Mouths  of  the  river,  347,  848. 

Inertness  of  the  Spartans,  i.,  407. 

Infantry  of  Alexander's  army,  discontent  of  the.  ii.^  368. 

Inference  from  the  Pelasgian  settlemenu  in  Italy,  j.,  49. 

Inferiors,  kindness  to,  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  88. 

Influence  of  Alcibiades  at  Samoa,  i.,  450. 

Influence  of  Comedy,  i.,  318. 

Influence  of  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  ii.,  431. 

Influence  of  Pythagoras  at  Croton,  i.,  818. 

Influence  of  the  peets  on  raligion,  i.,  90. 

Influence  of  the  Thracians  on  Greek  poetry,  i.,  46. 

Influence  of  Trn^ody,  i.,  817. 

Information  of  Dioclides,  i.,  416. 

Innovation  in  the  Athenian  Constitution,  i.,  887. 

Innovation  of  Philopomett,  ii.,  463.  ' 

Institution  of  the  Sacred  Band  at  Thebes,  ii.,  83. 

Institutions  by  Cleisthenes,  i.,  193. 

Institutions  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  i.,  988.    Defects  in,  290. 

Institutions  for  preserving  the  public  peace  in  the  Heroio 
Age,  i.,  85. 

Institutions,  military,  the,  of  Sparta,  i.,  136. 

Institutions  of  Crate,  i.,  190. 

Institutions  of  Pythagoras,  i.,  815. 

Institutions  of  Solon,  i.,  183.    Simplicity  of,  184. 

Institutions  of  Spaxta,  antiquity  of,  i.,  135 

Institutions  of  the  Colonies,  i.,801. 

Institutions  of  Theseus,  i.,  J[73. 

Insult  of  Agesilaos  at  Aulis.  i.,  557. 

Insurrection  of  Caria,  i.,  838.  Of  Cypnis,  338.  At  Saanoi, 
441.  At  Athens,  457.  Among  tne  Graek  colonists  in 
Asia,  n.,  395. 

Intellectual  faculties,  cultivation  of,  in  Sparta,  L,  136. 

Intercourse  of  Alcibiades  with  the  Sophists,  i.,  895. 

Intercourse  of  the  lonians  with  Egypt,  L,  304. 

Interference  of  Alcibiades,  i.,  484. 

Interference  of  Bceotia  at  Heradea,  i.,  399. 

Interference  of  Lysander,  i.,  501. 

Interference  of  Sparta  in  the  orerthrow  of  the  tynnnionl 
dynasties,  i.,  160.    At  PUius,  ii.,  10. 

Internal  condition  of  Argoe,  i.,  390. 

Internal  state  of  .£toIia,  ii.,  437. 

Internal  state  of  Sparta,  i.,  550. 

Inierviews  between  Agesilaos  and  Pharnabazus,  1.,  564. 

Interview  between  Clearchos  and  Tisaaphemes,  i.,  589. 

Intolerance  at  Athens,  i.,  534. 

Intrigues  of  Histicus,  i.,  838.  Of  the  Corinthians,  80S. 
Ox  the  ephon,  393.  Of  Pisander  at  Athens,  447.  Of 
the  oligarchical  faction,  467.  Of  Perdiccas,  ii.,  997.  Of 
Dcmades,  300.  Of  Pithon,  880.  Of  Aratus,  408.  Of 
Apelles,  434.    Of  the  JStoIians,  454. 

Invasion  of  Attica  by  Sparta,  .,  194,  805,  384,  345.  340 
806,887,44).  Of  Egypt  by  Jambyses,  885.  OfScythia 
by  Darius,  833.  Of  Peonia  by  the  Persians,  333.  Of 
Naxoa,885.  OfPUtea,  837.  Of  Amphilochia,  359.  Of 
Epidaurus  by  the  Argives,  400.  Of  Aigolis  by  the  Spar- 
tans, 400,  5f3.  Of  Caria,  553.  Of  Acanania,  339,  573. 
Of  Lacuuia,  ii.,  39,  54,  453.  Of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Thebans,  43.  Of  Epirus  by  Philip,  188.  Of  Xenippa, 
385.  or  Atolia,  394,  857,  867,  481.  Of  Egvvt  by  Kr- 
diceas.  800.  Of  Syria  by  Ptolemy,  330.  Ofr 
by  Pyrriius,  359,  370.    Of  EUs,  423. 

Ion,  supposed  ancestor  of  the  lonians,  i.,  44,  60. 
of  the  Attic  tribes,  170. 
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loBM,  AohniM  ntiMt  latO|  i.,  lit.  SubfogatiMi  of,  by 
Penia,  i40. 

loniaa  dialect,  i.,  71,  S07.  Migntion,  175.  Coofedenfef, 
Sn.    ComiiMroe,  903.    School,  the,  Sll.    Revolt,  S80. 

Iniias*,  the,  origin  of,  i.,  07.  The  obicoritx  Attttcbed  lo 
their  early  hietory.  M.  Relation  of,  to  the  Hellenee,  87. 
Their  eeubliahmeat  in  Attien,  00.  Antiquity  of  their 
Mtlleniaala  in  Pelopoonesaa,  tb.  Eariy  dtatinctiona  amoBf 
them  in  Attica,  ib.  Miztare  of,  with  the  Hellenee,  iS, 
Mtgrationa  from  and  to  Enboea,  70.  Dialect  of  the,  71. 
War  of  the,  9S9.  Conmeroe  of  the,  SOS.  Open  inters 
oonrae  with  Egypt,  t04.  Cultivation  of  the  arte,  t(. 
Arehitectnre,  u.  Painting,  905.  Statnary,  900.  Poe- 
try, 908,  900.  Epic  dialect,  907.  Hiatorv  liy,  910.  Phil- 
oeophical  literatare  of  the,  918.  Subdued  by  Croeana, 
990.  Cyrua  made  war  on  the,  983.  Revolt  of,  938.  At 
Lade,  939.    Defeat  of  the,  ib. 

Iphicratea,  the  Athenian  general,  t.,  970.  VictoiT  of,  over 
the  Mora,  971.  Dofeata  and  kills  Anaxibina,  578.  Hia 
expedition  to  the  Weat,  ti.,  98.  Hia  trial  and  acquittal, 
84. 

Iphitna,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  193. 

Ipaaa,  in  Phrygia,  battle  of,  ii.,  346.  Deato  of  Antigonna 
in  the  battle  of,  347.    Conaeqnences  of,  348,  849. 

Iirnption  of  the  Cimmeriana,  i.,  910.  Of  the  Celta,  ii., 
885.    Of  the  barfaariana,  496. 

bagiwaa,  i.,  194. 

Iianrta,  beaieged  by  Perdiocaa,  ii.,  997.  Deatmctioa  of, 
998.  The  Taanriana,  after  a  brave  defence,  caat  them- 
aelvea  into  the  ilamea  of  their  city,  997. 

lachagoma,  the  Spartan  general,  i.,  387. 

lameniaa,  ii.,  13.    Hia  execution,  14. 

laocrates,  Arehidamua  of,  ii.,  50, 78.  Hia  written  oration, 
85.  Hia  view  of  the  proapecta  of  Athena,  88,  988.  Hia 
oration  to  Philip,  198.    His  death,  151. 

laane  of  the  expedition  under  Demoathenea  againat  iEtoIia, 
i.,3S8. 

laaus,  march  of  Alexander  to,  ii.,  184.    Battle  of,  185. 

lathmian  games,  i.,  154.    Proclamation  at  the,  ii.,  450. 

lathmua,  ine,  i.,  87,  873. 

Italv,  Greek  colonies  in,  i.,  198.  Erobaasiea  of  the  nations 
or,  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  909,  903. 

Ithome,  i.,  40.  Fortified,  141.  Athenians  at,  996.  Re- 
aiated  the  army  of  Cassander,  ii.,  338. 

J. 

Jaaon  and  Medea,  legend  of,  i.,  79. 

Jason,  mediation  of,  li.,  83.    Death  of,  44. 

Jason  of  Phera,  treaty  of,  with  Polydamoa,  ii.,  98.    Death 

of,  45. 
Jaxartea,  the  river,  ii.,  917.    Passage  of,  919. 
Jealouay  of  Aratua,  ii.,  409. 
Jealousy  of  Sparta  against  Oljmthus,  ii.,  1 1. 
Jealousy  of  the  Romana,  ii.,  489. 
Jeruaalem,  ii.,  193. 
Journey  of  Cyrus  to  the  court,  i..  483. 
Journey  of  Themistoeles  to  the  court  of  Persia,  i.,  999. 
Journey  of  Tissaphemes,  i.,  401. 
Julius   Sexttts,  ambaaaador  from  Rome  to   the  AcluBan 

League,  ii.,  401. 

IL. 

Kashgar,  or  Kamah,  the  river,  ii.,  983. 

Kerman,  the  ancient  Carmania,  ii.,  350,  951. 

Ehoond,  the  mountains,  a  southern  pnijectiaa  of  the  Cancar 

stts,  ii.,  933. 
Khybar,  a  range  of  monntaina,  ii.,  933. 
Kindnoaa  to  interiors  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  88. 
Kings,  the  Heroic,  i.,  88.    Praroj^tivea  of,  ib.    Limitations 

ofthsir  authority,  84.    Domains  of,  ib.    Revanuea  of,  ib. 

Royalty  of,  hereditary,  85. 

L. 

Lacedvmoaioa,  the  aon  of  Cimon,  i.,  823. 

Lacharea,  ii.,  851.  lie  becomea  abaolute  maaler  of  Athena, 
359.  Hia  cruelty  and  sacrilere,  ib.  Hia  escape  from 
Athens,  and  flight  to  Thebes,  353.  Upon  the  surrender 
of  the  city  he  escapes  to  Delphi,  355.  Upon  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Lysmtachus.  he  flies  to  Lysimachia,  358. 

Lachea,  expedition  of,  to  Sicily,  i.,  388.    Succeaa  of,  ib. 

Lachea,  the  Athenian  admiral,  ii.,  74. 

Laco,  proxenos  of  Sparta,  i.,  393. 

Laeonia,  i.,  40.  Achaans  in,  07.  Aooonnts  concerning  the 
subjugation  of,  110.  Condition  of,  198.  Invaaionof,  ii., 
39,94. 

Lade,  the  battle  of,  i.,  24a 

Mdfifiea,  the  battle  of,  ii.,  400 

Lake  Copaia,  i.,  39. 

Lamachus  left  in  the  command  of  a  large  and  gallant  arma- 
ment, 1.,  311.    Hia  character,  409.    Hia  death,  493. 

Lamia,  battle  of,  and  tenninatioa  of  the  Laaian  war,  ii., 
988, 999. 

CJUniua,  the  Spartan,  ii.,  173. 

Lanaaaa,  daughter  of  Agaihoclea,  quite  her  huaband  Pyr« 
ihna,  and  aeeka  an  opportunity  of^rsTenge,  ii.,  898. 


Landing  of  Nidaa  at  Syraeue,  i.,  418L 

Laagarua,  king,  ii.,  164. 

Language  of  the  Pelasgiana  not  fsiaignto  tiie  OtmAm,  i^HL 

LanioA,  none  to  Alenadar  the  Oraat,  ii.,  178. 

Laoraedon,  aatrapof  Syria,  ii.,  141, 994,  971     Sabdaad lif 

Ptolemy,  ii.,  307. 
Lapiths,  their  atrugglea  with  the  Doriana,  i.,  89. 
Laiaada,  in  Pisidia,  deatnyad  by  Petdiooaa,  ii..  907. 
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Lariaaa,  daughter  of  Pela^us,  i.,  44. 

Lariaaa,  factaona  of,  i.,  170.  _ 

Last  battle  between  AjttifOMu  and 

Laathenea,  ii.,  109. 

Law  of  Eobulua,  ii.,  108. 

Law  of  Lepdnaa,  ii.,  89. 

Laws  of  Spaita  not  written,  i.,  187. 

Lawa,  penodical  reviaion  of  the,  at  Athana,  i.,  IM. 

Leading  oligareha,  fete  of  the,  i.,  499. 

Leacne  of  die  Grecian  atates,  i.,  190.  Againat  tka 
of  the  Maoedoniana,  ii.,  988.  Athena  forenoit  in  the 
cause  of  independence,  983,  984.  Naval  war  of,  989, 909 
Reveraea,  and  disaolution  of  the  ooaleden^,  987,  901 
The  Achcaa,  374.  Concluded  allianee  with  Rome,  449 
The  parties  in  the,  400.  Ferein  embassies  to,  464.  The 
JEtolian,  414.  Treaty  i>f,  witE  the  Aehaaa,  409.  The 
B<Botian,  diaaolutim  tf,  479. 

Lecythua,  capture  of.  i.,  368. 

LMond  of  Danaoa,  i.,  99.  Local  featofea  of  tha^  4b,  Of 
Jaaon  and  Medea,  79.  Of  Minoa,  79, 78.  Of  Plalopa,  94. 
Explanation  of  the,  97.  Of  the  Doriana  and  Hetacleida, 
119.    Of  the  Minotaur,  74. 

Lraenda  of  Hercules,  i.,  79.  Of  the  Argoaautic  azpaditiaB, 
77. 78.  Of  the  Greeks,  99.  Of  the  mythical  ooteoiaa,  191 
Of  the  Pelasgiana,  50. 

Legielation  of  Draco,  i.,  176.  Of  PhiMaoa  a»  Tliahaa,  167. 
Of  Solon,  180.    OfPDlybiva,ii.,494. 

Lelegea,  the  origin  of,  i.,  48. 

Lelex,  king  of  Laeonia,  i.,  68. 

Leocratea  naving  deaerted  his  country,  waa  tried  aod  eaa- 
demned  on  his  return  to  Athens,  ii.,  979. 

Leogores,  imprisonment  of,  i.,  417. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  re-esteUish  the  Athenian  doodaieB  in 
Leaboa,  i.,  441.    Execution  of,  496. 

Leonidas  and  Lysimachus,  ii.,  198. 

Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  998.  At  Themopylm,  991. 
Death  of,  901. 

Leonidas,  his  opposition  to  the  projected  ref«nna  of  Agia  IT. 
at  Sparta,  ii.,  893.  He  ia  deprived  of  his  o61oa,  and  ae^ 
aafet^  by  flight,  894.  His  ncall,  399.  Rigour  of  his  nre- 
ceedmgs,  ib.    He  proceeds  in  the  government  alone,  396 

Leonnstus,  ii.,  187.  Is  wounded  by  the  Malli,  945.  Mar^ 
ea  alouff  the  coast  of  the  Delta,  947.  Hia  victory  over 
ApoUophanes,  299.    Is  rewarded,  997.    Appointed  a  re- 

Sent  of  Asia  jointly  with  Penliccas,  909.    Governs  the 
[ellespontine  Phrygia,  979.    Is  invited  by  Cleopntn  to 

Pella,  988,  989.    His  character,  988.    His  relations  with 

Antipater,  988, 989.    He  marehea  againat  the  Graak  eoa> 

federatea  under  Antiphilua,  989.    b  defeated  and  alain 

in  Thesaal;^,  ib. 
Leontiades,  li.,  17.    His  death,  19. 
Leontines,  the,  succoured  bv  the  Athenians,  i.,  866. 
I<eontiscns,  son  of  Ptolemy,  Itbetated  by  Demetrina,  ii.,  S38L 
Leontium,  courts  at,  i.,  407. 
Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  admiral,  ii.,  79.    He  leads  aene 

of  the  mercenariea  from  Asia  to  Greece,  988.    Raiaea 

troopa  against  Antipater,  983,  984.    Hia  campaign,  984. 

Hia  victory,  988.    la  slain  in  an  action  against  Antipater, 

988. 
Leotychidea  mounts  the  throne  of  Spaita  on  the  depoaitisn 

of  Demaratas,  i.,  942.    Dies  in  exile  at  Tegea,  14t 
Leot^chides  at  Mycal4,  atratagem  of,  i.,  989. 
Leptmes,  law  of,  ii.,  89.    Speech  of,  ib. 
Lesbos,  operations  in,  i,  441. 
Letter  of  Darius,  ii.,  188. 
Letters  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  109. 
Leucopetru,  battle  of,  ii.,  499. 
Leuctra,  the  battle  of,  the  most  dedaive  in  Grecian  hiatory, 

ii.,  39. 
Liberation  of  Athena,  ii.,  389 
Liberty,  the  feast  of,  i.,  981. 
Libys  created  admiral,  i.,  909. 
Lichas  ignominiously  chastiaed  by  the  Elean  lictora,  i.,  400. 

Confersnre  of,  with  Tissaphemes,  444. 
Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii..  286. 
Limitations  of  the  aothoritv  of  the  heroic  kinga,  ii.,  64. 
Lineage  of  Lycurgua,  i.,  194. 
Lipodorua,  treachery  of,  during  battle,  ii.,  996. 
Literature  encouraged  by  Piaiatratua,  i.,  190.    Flukaoiihl- 

cal  of  the  lonians,  213.    Of  the  age  of  Peridea,  814. 
Locrian  tribes,  i.,  188. 
Locris,  i.,  34,  37,  83. 

Locrus,  the  founder  of  the  Locrians,  i.,  64. 
Long  blank  in  the  early  history  of  Aftica,  L,  179* 
Long  walls  of  Athens  restored,  iM^974. 
Loea  of  Peloponnesian  fleet,  i.,  409. 
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Ion  vf  Corcjrrft,  ii.,  8S. 

Loant  of  the  Pstviam,  i.,  100. 

Loliu,  Um,  of  Egypt  and  India,  il.|  S41. 

LnerBtiiia,  (X.  Roman  pnrtor,  hia  operationi  agunat  Oreeoe, 
ii.,  477.  Hia  deatnwtion  of  HaUartna,  om  aabjagation 
t4  Conmea^  ik.  Hia  rapacity  and  TioIonoOf  id.  Ho  ia 
called  to  anawer  for  hia  acta  bj  the  aenate  ih. 

Lustration,  the,  ii.,  970. 

ajoxvtjt  proRoaa  of^  it.,  891  • 

Lycia,  ii.,  180. 

Lyoiasiiy  the,  confedeTaey  of,  i.,  90t,  SOS. 

JLycidaa,  hia  tragical  fate^  i.,  ViB. 

Lyeiaeoa,  goremcr  of  Epiroa,  ii.,  8t8,  St8. 

Lyciaciia,  atory  of,  i.,  14S. 

Lycomedea,  project  of,  ii.,  9ft.  Sent  one  of  the  depntiea  to 
Thebea,  48.    Hia  death,  SO. 

Lyoon,  the  Athenian  commander,  i.,  436 ;  ii.,  8S9. 

Lyoophron.  the  Corinthian  reneral,  i.,  3T2. 

LycoTtas,  oia  election  to  ml  the  office  of  genenl  to  the 
Achaen  League,  ii.,  407.  His  nuTasion  of  Meaaenia,  i(. 
Policy  of,  408. 

Lyeuma,  legialatiaa  of,  {.,  194.  Time  of,i&.  Linearn  of, 
id.  JDiaintcreated  conduct  of,  at  the  birth  of  Chanlaas, 
195.  Hia  actiona  and  death,  id.  Natme  of  the  revola- 
tion  effected  by  him,  190.  State  of  thtnga  which  called 
for  hia  interposition,  197.    OatUne  of  his  raeasares,  id. 

Lycurgna,  grandaon  of  Lyeonhroo,  his  prosecation  of  the 
exile  Leoeratea,  ii.,  975, 970.  Hia  long  and  jost  adminia- 
tration  of  Athenian  affairs,  970. 

Lyenigna,  the  pretender,  ohoeen  king  of  Sparta,  ii . ,  431 .  Hia 
inrnd  into  Argolia,  ih.    Hia  military  morements,  490. 

Lydian  nMnarehy,  riae  of,  i.,  919. 

Lygdamia,  the  tyr^t  d  Nazoa,  i.,  990. 

Lyncsstria,  expedition  againat,  i.,  880. 

Lyrical  poettj,  i.^  909. 

Lysaader,  his  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  1.,  470. 
Saceeeds  Oratesippidas  in  the  office  of  admiral,  ih.  Hia 
naval  praparationa  at  Epheans,  478.  Defeats  the  Athe* 
nians  at  JSgoa,  aitd  thna  pata  an  end  to  the  war  which 
had  laated  neaiiy  aeren-and-twenty  years,  465.  His  in- 
terference at  Sparta  in  behalf  of  Athena,  509.  Intrignos 
of,  556.  Hia  breach  with  Ageailaus,  559.  His  death, 
503.    Projects  of,  ih. 

Lysandra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and  Earydicc,  ii.,  850. 

Lysanoiidas,  ii.,  14.  Sentence  of  banishment  pronounoed 
ai^ainst  him,  ii.,  90. 

Lysias,  caae  of,  i..  Oil.  His  speech  at  the  proaecntion  of 
the  aon  of  Alcibiades,  518.  Bis  oration  againat  Andoci- 
des,  514. 

Lysimachia,  city  of,  ii.,  451. 

Lysimachns,  captain  in  Alexander's  expeditions,  i.,  509;  ii., 
150,  987.  Is  wounded,  939.  Ooremor  of  Thrace.  979. 
He  assumes  the  regal  style,  839.  He  crosses  the  Helles- 
pont into  Asia  Minor,  845.  In  conjunction  with  Seleucns 
he  gains  the  rictory  at  Ipsus  orer  Antigonns,  345,  847. 
His  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  849.  His  marriage  with  Ar* 
siaoot  Ptolemy's  daughter,  t5.  His  territones  luTaded 
by  Demetrius,  850.  His  preparations  for  the  North,  855. 
ffis  expedition  against  the  Cetas,  850.  He  is  obliged  to 
surrender  to  DronUchstes,  ih.  who  treats  him  honour* 
ably,  and  dismiases  him  and  hia  officen,  ib.  Renewa  hia 
alliance  with  Seleucna  and  Ptolemy  a^^nst  Demetrius, 
850.  Defection  of  his  generals  md  troopa,  800.  Hia 
haieness,  809.  Turns  his  arms  aninst  Fyrrhua,  ih. 
Seeks  the  death  of  Demetrius,  ih.  He  puts  to  death  the 
'  murderers  of  Amastris,  ih.  Domestic  cahunities,  808. 
He  is  slain  at  the  battle  of  Compedion,  «i. 


lUcarins  slain  in  the  battle  of  Olpn,  L,  800. 

Mfeoedonia,  tribuUry  to  Persia,  i.,  984.  Interna]  condition 
of,  844.  Ciril  war  ia,  854.  Itoresulu,id.  InTasionof, 
hy  the  Celts,  800.  Unsettled  state  of  affairs,  and  conten- 
tions finr  the  sorerei^ty,  which  followed  the  death  of 
Ceraunua,  ih.  Invasion  of,  by  P^hua,  871.  War  of 
the  Roouma  with,  480.  Snbmiaaion  e^  to  the  Roman 
trma,  461.  Fresh  war  in,  489.  Undsr  Penliccas  !(.,  ii., 
57.    Constitution  of,  05.    Division  of,  481. 

Hacedoniaa  embassy,  ii.,  190.  Executions,  159.  Army, 
leading  features  of  the,  175.  Deftat  of,  990.  Its  reluc- 
tance to  march  farther  east  obliges  Alexander  to  retire 
from  the  Hvphaais  towards  Susa,  940.  Lilt  of  the  prin- 
cipal captaina  under  the  Macedonian  eon<iueror,  941. 
Conatemation  of  the  amy  on  the  king  being  wounded 
hy  the  Main,  945.  Remonstrances  on  his  Imprudent  val- 
our, ih.  The  maste^spirits  of,  who  effected  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  Persian  empirB,  941.  Return  of  the  Macedo- 
niaaa  to  Persia,  958.  Their  marriage  with  Asiatic  wom- 
en, 956.  Mutiny  at  Opls,  957,  956.  Yeteians  sent  home, 
^7, 959.  Conduct  of  the  amy  la  the  election  of  a  king, 
■ad  a  rarait  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  908. 971.  The 
V«tty  of  IfaeodooiaBa  at  Athens,  978.  Oamaon  ia  Mo- 
B|«&a,991 


Macedonian  aoldiera,  their  defection  from  Demetriua,  aaA 
choice  of  Pyrrfaaa  for  king,  ii.,  859. 

Macedonian  war,  termination  of,  ii.,  451. 

Machaaides,  ii.,  430. 

Machinations  or  the  AlemaoDids,  i.,  109. 

Magiana,  the,  ii.,  953. 

Magniflcence  of  the  age  of  Periclea,  i.,  300. 

Malli,  the,  amount  of  their  fateea  oppoeed  to  Alexander, 
ii.,  948.  Their  capital,  944.  Alexander  aeverely  wound- 
ed in  the  aasault,  944, 945.  Their  submissive  embassy  to 
the  conqueror,  945. 

Mandroclee,  a  Samiaa  engineer,  laya  a  bridge  of  boats  erar 
the  Thraeian  Bosporus,  i.,  988. 

Mania  snoreeds  her  husband  in  the  government  of  .£o1is,  i., 
559.  Her  active,  prudent,  and  proeperoua  admloistratioai 
ih.    Ia  murdered  by  her  aon-in-law,  ih. 

Maaifeato  of  Philip,  ii.,  143. 

Maanera,  Penian,  i.,  930.  Ancient,  efforta  fat  the  revival 
of;51& 

Maatiaa,  the  Athenian  general,  ii.,  OS. 

Mantinea,  i.,  101.  SUto  of.  801.  The  battle  of,  408. 
Siege  and  capitulation  of,  ii.,  10.  Rebuilt,  84.  Second 
battle  of^56.  Results  of  the  battle,  07.  Aratus  surpri* 
sea  it,  806.  Fall  of,  400.  She  ranouncea  the  Achaean, 
and  unitea  heraelf  to  the  .Stolian  League,  410.  Philo* 
pcemen's  attack  upon,  485. 

Mantitheua,  chaigea  againat  him,  i.,  417. 

MaraUion,  the  Persians  at,  i.,  948.  The  battle  of,  946, 581k 
Wonderful  legends  of,  947.  « 

Maroh  of  Nicias  towania  Amphipolis,  i.,  867.  Of  Cyrus 
through  Asia  Minor,  5^  Of  the  Greeka  through  Syria, 
530.  Of  the  Greeks  through  Armenia,  540.  Of  Alexan- 
der through  Caria,  ii.,  180.  To  Issus,  184.  Tfarougli 
Phoenicia,  180.  To  Esypt,  103.  Through  Mesopotamia, 
100.  For  Ecbatana,  903.  Forced  march  to  Rhagv,  901 
Towards  Bactria,  200.  Across  the  Paropamisus,  919. 
To  Cabnl,  989.  To  the  Hydraortes,  938.  To  Ecbatana, 
950. 

Marciua,  Q.,  atiatagem  of,  ii.,  475.  Penetrated  into  Pieria, 
478. 

Marous  of  Cerynea,  the  first  who  was  honoured  with  the 
dignity  of  the  supreme  command  in  the  Aehsan  League, 
ii.,  870. 

Mardians,  the,  ii.,  906. 

Mardonius,  expedition  of,  i.,  941.  Hia  artful  advice  to 
Xerxes,  960.  With  the  Greek  oracles,  971.  Proposals 
oT  to  the  Greeks,  979.  Obtains  possession  of  Athens, 
979.  In  BoK>lia,  974.  Sent  a  taunting  message  to  the 
Athenians,  978.    Defeat  of,  979.    Death  of,  ih. 

Marine,  the  Athenian,  i.,  954. 

Marriage  of  Philip  with  Cleopatra,  ii.,  159.  Tlie  great 
feaat  of,  at  Snaa,  955.  Of  Cassander  and  Theaulonica, 
894. 

Masistins,  defeat  ctf,  i.,  970.    Death  of,  ih. 

Massacre  at  Corcyra,  i.,  355.  Of  the  Athenian  prisonan, 
465.    At  Corinth,  568.    Of  the  Greek  oolonisU,  ii.,  999. 

Massage  immortalixed  by  Alexander,  li.,  988. 

Mausolns,  prince  of  Cana,  ii.,  100. 

Maust^us,  satrap  of  Caria,  ii.,  89. 

Maxims  ai  Spartan  warfare,  i.,  187. 

Mazares,  the  Median  general,  i.,  928. 

Means  by  which  the  Dorians  effected  their  eon<iuests  i., 
114. 

Measures  of  immediate  relief  ia  Attica  by  Solon,  i.,  181. 
The  popular,  of  Peridea,  907.  The  prorident,  by  Peri- 
clea, 882.  Of  Demoathonea,  ii.,  148.  Of  Alexander  with 
the  Giaeks,  250.    Of  Ptoiseus,  479.    Of  Disus,  409. 

Medea  and  Jason,  i.,  78. 

Modes  and  Persians,  i.,  929.  Insnrzection  of,  againt  Alex 
ander.  ii.,  954. 

Media,  1.,  544.  Progress  of  Alexander  the  Great  through, 
ii.;900. 

Mediation  of  Jason  among  the  Greeks,  ii.,  83.  Of  Polyhf* 
us,  404. 

Medicine,  knowledge  of,  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  108. 

Medius,  banquet  of  Alexander  at  the  houae  of,  and  his  cod* 
aequeut  fever,  ii.,  965. 

Megabatea,  excited  the  enmity  vX  Ariatagoras  by  hie  cruel- 
ty and  eeveri^,  i.,  930. 

Megabazua  was  commissioned  by  Dariua  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  i.,  984. 
His  expedition  against  Attica,  809. 

Megalopolis,  foundation  of,  ii ,  SO.  Gallant  defence  of.  \n 
Diamia,  814.  Joined  the  Achcaa  League,  888.  Fall  or, 
410.  Dissensions  in  the  new  citv,  4l8.  Aratus  appoint* 
ed  to  adjust  their  differences,  421 .  Traaquillixea  tne  peo* 
pie,  497. 

Megalopolitaaa  defended  by  Demoathenes,  ii.,  99. 

Megara.  conquest  of,  i.,  1 18.  Theogenos,  the  tyiaaf  of.  166. 
War  between,  and  -Athens,  177.  Attack  of,  by  the  Athe* 
nians,  876.  Revolution  at,  877.  Policy  of,  891.  Phil- 
ips attempt  on,  ii.,  183. 

Meffsris.  i.,  86.    Egyptian  odooies  in,  98. 

Megiathias  the  Acamaniaa  aoDthaaTur,  L,  961. 
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ICeidiM,  1.,  Mt. 

llekno,  the,  Alexander's  murb  tbroa^ h  the,  ii.,  149.  Vis- 
it of  modem  trmTellen  to,  t^.    IM  cowt  to  Cape  Jaek,  A. 

Melampus,  legend  of,  1.,  03^ 

MclaDoridaa,  Spaitaa  admiral,  i.,  439. 

Ifelaneos,  lei^nd  of,  i.,  03. 

Malanthue,  kingof  Mewena,  i.,  115. 

Meleager.  it.,  $33,  837.  He  caoaea  Arridteoi  to  be  firo- 
daimed  king,  S69,  270.  It  diatruated  by  Pardlocaa,  S71. 
le  pat  to  death  by  him,  ib. 

Meleager  and  Mencetas,  conspiring  against  Aatigonus,  are 
ezecated,  ii.,  3S1. 

Meleager,  he  seizes  the  iniTenunent  on  the  deiUh  at  Cerao- 
nna,  his  brother,  ii.,  300. 

Iblasippoa,  the  Spartan  enroy,  i.,  338. 

Melians,  bloody  execution  of,  ii.,  400. 

Melissiis,  of  Samos,  tenets  of  his  philosophy,  i.,  314. 

Mellon,  ii.,  18.  Placed  at  the  head  of  the  goTemmant  of 
Thebes,  with  the  title  of  B<Botarch,  19. 

Meloa,  conference  at,  i.,  40ft.  Enterpriae  t0|  i(.  Surranr 
der  of,  t^. 

Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  ii.,  177. 

Menander,  the  Athenian  general,  i.,  420,  484. 

Mende,  rerolt  of,  i.,  385.    Recovery^of,  380. 

Menelaua,  brother  of  Ptolemy,  ii.,  328,  338. 

Menelaas,  wanderings  of,  i.,  96,  99. 

Meneathcns,  trial  and  aoroittal  of,  ii.,  84. 

Mano,  the  Phamlian,  t.,  894. 

Meno,  a  Thessalian  ndventnrer,  i.,  589.  Arreat  of,  540. 
Hia  death,  ib. 

Meno,  the  Athenian  general,  ii.,  77.  T<»ether  with  Antiph- 
ilns,  defeated  at  Crannon,  390.  891.  They  negotiate 
with  Antipater,  and  dissolve  the  lesgne  of  the  Greek  dt- 
iesy  891.    Is  defeated  bv  Polysperchoa,  and  slain,  303. 

Memataa,  his  rsTolt  and  death,  ij.,  321. 

Mentor  the  Rhodian,  ii.,  178. 

Manyllns,  Man«>donian  comunaadant  in  Mtinjchia,  an  Athe- 
nian harbour,  ii.,  398. 

Mercenaries,  Greek,  war  of  the,  with  the  STracnsans,  i., 
M3.  Employment  of  the,  ii..  74.  Disbandment  of  the, 
854. 

Moras  or  Mem.  a  monnlain,  u.,  835. 

Measene,  founded  by  Epaminondas,  ii.,  41.  The  tyianta 
of,  expeUed,  879.  But  re-established  br  Alexander,  ih. 
Philip  at,  410.    RoToIntion  at,  400.    Submission  of,  407. 

Messenta,  .Solians  in,  i.,  08.  Settlement  of  .Cresphontes 
in,  115.  State  of,  139.  First  quarrel  of,  with  Sparta, 
140.  The  beginning  of  their  first  war,  14L  Authorities 
for,  ib.  The  citizens  of,  forlify  Ithome,  ib.  End  of  the 
first  war,  148.  Second  war,  l44.  The  people  of,  fortifT 
Eira,  14iB.  End  of  the  second  war,  147.  The  third  wax  or, 
195.  End  of  the  third  war,  308.  Aggressions  on,  ii.,  410. 

Messenians,  the,  their  submission  to  llome,  ii.,  401.  War 
dedared  against  them  by  the  Achcan  League,  407.  Their 
■abmission  to  Lycortaa,  408.  Their  admission  into  the 
Achsan  League,  ib. 

Messenian  war,  beginning  of  the  first,  i.,  141 .  The  second, 
145.    The  third,  895. 

Metellus,  Q.  Cecilina,  Roman  ransul,  his  proceedings  with 
the  Achaan  League,  ii.,  405.  His  defeat  of  Andriscus, 
490.  His  padfle  mediation  with  the  League,  498.  He 
•ncounters  the  Achsan  forces  under  Critdaus,  and  d** 
feats  them,  ib. 

Methane,  sie^  of,  ii*,  96. 

Metics,  the,  i.,  IW. 

Meton,  the  Athenian  astronomer,  i.,  431. 

Micio,  with  a  Maeedonian  force,  iuTsding  Attica,  ia  defeat- 
ed by  Phodon  and  slain,  ii.,  890. 

Midaa,  story  of|  ii.,  188. 

Migration,  Donan,  i..  111.    JBolian,  195.    Ionian,  190. 

Migrationa  from  and  to  EulMia,  i.,  70. 

Milesian  colonies,  i.,  804. 

MilelQs,  factions  of,  i.,  808.  AttadE  of,  by  Alyattea,  380. 
Capture  of,  830.  Revolt  of,  440.  Battle  of,  449.  Tu- 
mmt  at,  455. 

Military,  institutions,  i.,  138.  Preparations  of  Ephesna, 
559.  Preparations  of  Demetrius,  ii.,  857.  Operations  of 
Agis,  398. 

Milo,  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  i.,  819. 

Miltiades,  i.,  833.  Flight  of,  840.  Elected  one  of  the  ten 
generals,  845.  Attack  of,  oo  Paros,  847.  His  trial,  com- 
mittal, and  death,  848.  Conduct  of,  in  the  Scythian 
campaign,  583. 

Miltooytus,  revdt  of,  ii.,  77.    Execution  of,  80. 

Mimnermus  the  poet,  i.,  100,  310. 

Miadams,  i.,  450.  Operations  of,  in  the  HellssponL  401. 
Is  slain  in  battle,  404. 

Mines  ef  Grsnides,  ii.,  73. 

Minoe,  his  diaracter,  i.,  74.  Legend  of  his  Dorian  origin 
examined,  75.    His  political  institutions,  70. 

Minyans,  the,  {.,  00.    In  Laconia  and  Tripoylia,  117. 

Misconduct  of  Astyoohus,  i.,  4tt. 

Misery  of  the  Attiepeassatry,  i.,  17V. 

Misgvwenuwnt  of  Grsaoa,  i£«  490. 


Mission  of  Timocratea,  i.,  501. 

Mithridates,  his  interriew  with  the  Gnek  gafoanla,  i.,  MS 

Attack  of,  on  the  Grseka,  544. 
Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarxanes,  about  to  be  pat  to  death 

by  Antigonus,  flics  to  Paphlagonia,  and  eatabliabaa  the 

kingdom  of  Pontna,  ii.,  M8,  349.    Is  assaasinated,  and 

suooeeded  by  his  son,  349. 
Mitylene,  affiurs  d",  i.,  345.    Siege  of,  347.    Admitted  into 

the  Spartan  alliance,  ib.    Surrender  of,  349.     Cotmb 

driven  into  it,  474. 
Mitylenaans,  the,  debate  at  Athens  on  the  tveatneat  ol^  i^ 

350.    Decree  against,  repeded,  358. 
Mixtnre  of  Hellenee  with  lonians  in  Attica,  i.,  09. 
Mnasippns  at  Corejrra^  ii.,  97.    His  death,  86. 
Mnesarehns,  trmat  ot  Chalcis,  ii.,  80. 
Mnesiphilus,  the  Athenian  statesman,  i.,  885. 
Modem  Greeks,  the,  ii.,  500. 
Maoris,  Maha-rdah  1  chief  of  Pattala,  ii.,  847. 
Monarchy,  the  Lydian,  rise  of,  i.,  819. 
Monotheism  in  the  Greek  mytholMT,  i.,  98. 
Monsoon,  the  eouthwest,  ii.,  835,  90,  849. 
Monuments  of  the  Pelasgians,  i.,  51 ;  and  traditiooa  of  tbm 

Greeks,  ii.,  497. 
Moon,  edipoe  of  the,  i.,  431. 
Mom.  the,  Tictorjr  of  Iphicrates  over,  i.,  571. 
Moral  efiMBts  of  the  plague  at  Athena,  i.,  335. 
Mordity  and  religion,  connexion  between,  i.,  93. 
Motivea  of  the  accusers  of  the  Athenian  generala,  i.,  480. 

Motires  fiw  peace  between  Philip  aad  the  Athenians,  ii 

115. 
Mount  Climax,  ii.,  181. 

Moamiag  for  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.,  887. 
Movementa  of  the  Persian  fleet,  i.,  850.    Of  the  Greek  fleet, 

888.    Oligardiicd,  of  Pisander,  450.    Of  Lysander,  483. 

In  Greece,  ii.,  159.    At  Athena,  100.    Of  Dariua,  184 

la  the  .£geaa,  187.    In  Greece,  907.    Of  Antigonus  and 

Lynauu^hus.  845.    Of  Demetrius,  349.    Of  Philip  ia  Pd- 

oponnesus,  434.    Of  the  Roman  fleet,  4^ 
Muitaa,  modem  city  of,  ii.,  943i 
Mumnuus,  Roman  genord,  his  defeat  of  Dinua,  and  d»> 

stiuction  of  Corinth,  ii.,  493.    His  farther  acts  of  Tsn- 

geance,  404. 
Munificence  of  Cimon,  i.,  397. 
Munydkia,  the  battle  of,  i.,  000.    Oecapied  by  a  Maoedo- 

aian  garrison,  ii.,  898.    Held  by  Nicanor,  for  Casaander, 

306.    Dismantled  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus,  3S0i 
Munyduon,  the  nunlh,  receiTea  the  name  of  Deaetrion,  ii, 

337. 
Murder  of  Hipparehus,  i.,  191.    Of  Pbrymchua,  457.    Of 

Enphran,  ii.,  48.    Of  Alexander  of  Phwn,  97.    Of  PhiW 

ip,  154.    Of  Darius,  805.    Of  Stotira,  878.    Of  Roxaaa, 

SS8.    Of  Alexander  .figua,  ib.    Of  Hereales,  333.    Of  , 

Cleopatra,  334.    Of  Alexander,  354.    Of  Agathodes,  309. 

Of  Archidamua,  399.   Of  BrachyUns,  449.   Of  Nabis,  450. 
Murmurs  at  Athena  against  Perides,  L,  330. 
Museum,  fortifications  of  the,  ii.,  355. 
Mudo  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  104. 

Musicaaua,  submisnon  U,  to  Alexander,  fi.,  940.    Hla  cap- 
ital near  Bokhara,  ib.    Revolt  aid  cmdnxion  of,  947. 
Mutilation  of  the  Hermea  busts,  i.,  411. 
Mutiny  at  Opis,  ii.,  857.    At  Tripaxadlfus,  308. 
Mutud  relations  of  the  sexes  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  60. 
Mycd4,  the  battle  of,  i.,  883. 
Mycdessus,  the  Thracians  at,  i*f480. 
Myrmidons,  the.  of  Achilles,  i.,  07. 
Myron  of  Priene,  history  by,  of  the  first  Mesaeniaa  war,  L, 

141.    And  Oeisthenes,  105.    Dynasty  of,  100 
Myronides,  i-i  300. 

Mysoon,  the  Syracusan  generd,  i.,  401. 
Mysterious  conduct  of  the  Spartans,  i.,  973. 
Mythicd  edoniee,  legends  of  the.  i^  195. 
Mythdogy,  the  Graek,  origin  of,  i.,  90.    Monotheism  in,  91. 

Traces  of  it  India,  ii.,  95. 
Myus,  victory  of  Demetrius  over  Cillaa,  the  gnneial  of 

iPtoilemy,  at,  ii.,  331. 

N. 

Nabis,  tyranaT  of,  ii.,  437.  His  usurpation  of  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  438.  His  excesses,  ib.  His  warlike  opera- 
tions, ib,  Nabis  at  Argoa,  440.  He  assumes  the  chara^ 
ter  of  demagogue,  ib.  His  perfidy,  447.  War  decreed 
agdnst  him  by  Rome,  and  the  Aohcana,  458.  Confer^ 
enoe  with,  t^.  His  territories  invaded  by  FUmininns,  ib. 
His  forces  defeated,  ib.  His  interriew  with  Flamininus, 
453.  Terms  of  peace  preaeribed,  ib.  Renewd  of  hoetil- 
ities,  ib.  He  sends  his  son  to  sue  for  peace,  ib.  Which 
ia  gnnted,  and  the  liberty  of  Ajgos  solemnly  pmddmed, 
ib.  Renewed  hostilities  against  the  AdxBan8,455.  Hia 
assaasination,  457. 

Naturd  defects  of  Demosthenee,  ii.,  86. 

Naturd  religion,  earliest  form  of,  i.,  89. 

Naturs  of  the  oltan^  efl!ected  by  Theseus,  i.,  173. 

Nature  of  the  partition  of  ]/iiOffuij  made  b/  Lyourfua,  i.^ 
188l 
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Katun  of  the  nToIotioo  eibeted  bj  Ljearfu,  i,,  125. 

Nancrariet,  the,  i.|  186. 

Naopactua,  attack  on.  L,  896.  Treaty  of,  ii.,  4S0.  Siege 
of,  460. 

Nautaca,  wintar-qnarten  at,  ii.,  236. 

Narftl  opeimtions  at  Syracute,  i.,  438. 

NaTal  power  of  Antigonos,  ii.,  998. 

NaTttl  preparations  by  Fbilip,  ii.,  420.      ^ 

Naml  war  in  Greece,  ii.,  289. 

Navigation  daring  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  101. 

Navigation  of  the  Indus  by  Alexander,  ii.,  241. 

Navy,  their,  the  Spartans  deprived  of,  by  the  Athenians, 
i.,  368. 

NazoB,  invasion  of,  i.,  235.  Revolt  of,  293.  Athenian  col- 
ony in,  310.  Athenians  winter  at,  419.   Battle  of,  ii.,  23. 

Nearchns,  ii.,  154.  He  accompanies  Alexander  to  the  In- 
dus, 234,  272.  Admiral  of  Alexander's  fleet,  242.  His 
voyage  of  discovery  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  248.  He  lands 
in  Cannania,  and  reimns  Alexander,  252.    Details  of  his 

Krilous  visit  to  AnJiia,  and  festival  upon  his  return,  ib. 
mewed  vmrage  of,  253.  Honoured  with  a  crown  of 
gold,  257.  Surveys  the  Tigris,  t^.  Supports  the  claim 
of  Hercules,  son  «*  Alexander,  269. 

NectanaUs,  king  of  Egypt,  his  defensive  preparations,  ii., 
168. 

Negotiations  between  the  Plataans  and  Archidamus,  i., 
337.  For  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Sparta,  388. 
Between'BoDotia  and  Sparta,  398.  By  the  Poor  Hundred 
with  Soaru,  453.  Between  Athens  and  Sparta,  487, 
509.  For  peace  with  Agesilaus,  573.  Between  Athens 
and  SparU,  ii.,  29.  Secret,  of  Philip  with  Athens,  69. 
With  CersoUeptes,  80.  Opening  of,  between  Philip  and 
Athens,  114.  In  Peloponnesus,  181.  Athenian,  134. 
At  Thebes.  140.  Between  Antigonus  and  his  rivals,  325. 
Betwoen  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  829.  Between  Cas- 
sander  and  Demetrius,  345.  With  Cleomenea  interrupt- 
ed, 404.  Of  Cleomenes  with  Aratus,  406.  Of  Flamini- 
nus  with  Philip,  448. 

Nemean  and  Isthmian  games,  i.,  154. 

Neocles,  flither  of  Themistoclea,  i.,  253. 

Neojitolemus,  ii.,  112.  His  submission  to  Eumenes,  297. 
His  treachery  and  revenes,  299.  Is  de&ated  and  elain, 
together  with  Craterus,  ib. 

Neutrality  of  the  JStolians,  ii.,  441. 

New  citizens  admitted  into  Sparta,  i.,  142. 

New  distinction  among  the  citixens  of  Sparta,  i,,  143. 

Niova,  ancient  capitaTof  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  ii.,  232. 

Nicsa,  conference  between  Philip  and  Flamininus  at,  ii., 
446.    lU  resnlto,  ib. 

Nieca,  on  the  Hydaspes.  founded,  ii.,  239. 

Nicanor  the  Stagyrite,  ii.,  279.  His  dispute  at  Olvmpia 
with  Demosthenes,  279.  Publishes  Alexander's  aeorse 
to  restore  the  Grecian  exiles,  ii.,  279. 

Nicanor  seizes  on  Munychia  for  Cassandcr,  ii.,  308. 

Nicanor,  ion  of  Antipater,  is  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  ii., 
322. 

Nicanor,  Macedonian  general,   ii.,  176,  232,  234,   307. 
Governor  of  Media,  anrprised  in  his  camp  by  Selcuctfs, 
^331. 

Nioeratxis,  execution  of,  i.,  495. 

Nidas,  his  expedition  against  Melos^  u,  357.  His  expe- 
dition to  the  Isthmus,  372.  Enedition  of,  to  Cythera* 
373.  RecoveiT  of  Mende  by,  38i6.  And  Plistonax,  388. 
Character  of,  889.  Peace  made  by,  891.  His  farther 
operations,  405,  418,  424.  His  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens,  425.  Preparations  for  a  sea-fight,  429.  His  su- 
perstitious fears  at  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  432.  His 
passionate  and  earnest  address  to  the  captain  of  the  gal- 
ley, 433.  Surrender  of,  485.  Execution  of,  436.  Fam- 
ily of,  515. 

Nicodes,  put  to  death  in  Cyprus  by  Ptolemy  for  a  corxe- 
spondence  with  Antigonus,  ii.,  83i4.  Tragic  fate  of  his 
nmily,  ib. 

Nicocles,  successor  of  Abantides  in  the  throne  of  Sicyon, 
ii.,  379. 

Nicomaehias,  treachery  of,  i.,  380.  Intrusted  with  the  task 
of  collecting  and  transcribing  the  laws  of  Solon,  489. 
Prosecution  of,  514. 

Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  iL,  370. 

Nioostratus,  the  Athenian  general,  i.,  859.  Operations  of, 
ib. 

Nicomachus,  prosecunon  of,  i.,  511. 

Night  attack  on  Epipol«,  i.,  429. 

Nile,  the  iaefiectual  attempts  of  Perdiocas  to  cross,  ii.,  801 . 
Crocodiles  of,  devour  2000  of  his  soldiers,  ib.  Mutiny,  and 
death  of  Perdiccas,  ti. 

Ntsea,  siege,  and  surrender  of,  i.,  877. 

Nobles  in  the  Heroio  Age,  i.,  82.    Of  Sparta,  Ul. 

Norn,  Eumenes  takes  refuge  in,  ii.,  804,  807. 

Notium,  the  battle  of,  i.,  471.  • 

Nuptials  at  Susa,  ii.,  254, 255. 

Nysau  in  India,  founded  by  Bacchus,  Isgends  relative  to  ii., 

NjMMB  plai%  hoiMt  nd  pMttttt  cfthe,  u.|  MO. 


O. 
Oasis  of  Ammon,  the,  ii.,  194. 
OInect  of  the  society  formed  by  Pythagons,  i.,  216.    Of  iha 

first  Philippic,  ii.,  102. 
Olqects  of  Lycurgus,  i.,  126.  , 
Observance  of  the  amnesty  at  Athens,  i.,  511. 
Observations  of  Herodotus  on  the  Pelasgian  laxc^iage,  L, 

Obetades  to  the  execution  of  the  treaties  jn  Greece,  i.,  990. 

Occasion  of  the  flnt  Philippic,  ii.,  101. 

Occupation  of  Delium,  i.,  880.    Of  Plemyrium,  423.    Of 

Decelea,  425.    Of  Phyle  by  Thrasybulus,  499. 
Ocean,  the,  i.,  99. 
Ochlocxaey,  the,  i..  161. 
Ochus,  accession  or,  ii.,  170.    His  expedition  against  Siden 

171.    And  against  Egypt,  172.    Indulges  his  revenge  in 

the  wildest  excesses  of  tyrannical  cruelty  and  insolence 

173.    His  death  bypinson,  174 
Odessus,  city  of,  ii.,  339. 
Odrysian  monarchy,  the,  i.,  343.    Revolt  of  the  Odiysiaas, 

ii.,  272. 
(Eniada,  town  of  iBtolia,  ii.fAM. 
(Bnophyta,  the  battle  of,  i.,  802. 
(Eobaxus,  his  tragical  fate,  i.,  284. 
Offers  of  Gelo  rejected,  i.^  255. 
Osygian  deluge,  the  tradition  of  the,  i.,  35. 
Ougarchical  couBpiraoy  defeated,  at  Samoa,  i.,  458. 
Oligarchical  movements  of  Pisander,  i.,  450 
Oligarchical  spirit,  i.,  515. 
Oligarchies,  means  by  which  they  attained  their  power,  i., 

157.    Causes  of  their  ruin,  158. 
Oligarchs,  iate  of  the  leading,  at  Athens,  i.,  459. 
Olinrchr,  origin  of,  i.,  157.    Reaction  at  Athens,  against 

OIp0,  the  battle  of,  i.,  859. 

Olympia,  the  battle  of,  ii.,  52. 

Olympias,  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  ii.,  153.  Suspectefl 
of  murdering  her  husband,  155.  Encroaching  spirit  of, 
215.  Sends  Cleopatra  into  Asia,  hoping  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Perdiocas,  298.  Her  cause  supported  by  Poly- 
sperehon  and  Eumenes,  309.  She  snrrendeis  in  Pydnn 
to  Cassander,  who  baxbaxously  orders  her  execution,  328, 
824. 

Olympic  feadval,  i.,  153.    Effocto  of,  154. 

Olympic  games,  i.,  154, 155. 

Olympus,  the  Thessalian,  i.,  101. 

Olympiodorus,  the  Athenian  general,  ii.  351.  Seeks  and 
obtains  the  help  of  the  jfitolians  against  Cassander,  ib 
His  bravery  and  success,  360. 

Oljmthian  confederacy,  the,  li.,  12. 

Olynthians,  the,  ask  succour  from  Athens,  ii.,  106. 

Olynthus,  jealousv  of  Sparta  against,  ii.,  11.  Macedonia 
threatened  by,  12.  War  decreed  bv  Sparta  against,  ib* 
Expedition  of  Teleutias  against,  13.  Reduction  of,  16. 
Rupture  of,  with  Philip.  100.  War  with  Philip,  105. 
Second  embassy  from,  107.  Charidemus  in  command  at, 
t9.    Third  embassy  from,  106. 

Omens  and  divination  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  96 ;  and  pn^h- 
ecies,  410 ;  and  visions,  ii.,  31.    Sinister,  261,  264. 

Onomacritus,  i.,  248. 

Onomarchus,  ii.,  96.  Profusion  of,  t9.  Despotic  acts  of, 
97.    Defeat  of,  96.    Death  of,  t^. 

Opening  of  interooune  between  the  Greeks  and  Egypt,  i., 
204. 

Operations  of  the  Athenians  in  Chalcidioe,  i.,  342.  Of  th« 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  374.  Of  Alcibiades  in  Peloponnesus, 
400.  Of  Nicies  ami  Lamarchns,  418.  Before  Svracusei 
422.  In  Lesboe,  441.  Of  Mindarus  in  the  Hellespont, 
460.  Military,  plan  for,  ii.,  103.  Of  Ptolemy  in  Syria, 
845.  Of  the  Rom&n  fleet,  432.  Of  Philip  in  the  .£gean, 
436. 

OpheUes  defeata  Thimbron,  and  reduces  Cyrenaica  to  dbe- 
dience  to  Ftolemv,  ii.,  297. 

Opinions  about  Cadmus,  i.,  53. 

Opinions  of  the  Greeks  oonoeming  the  origin  of  the  earliest 
races,  i.,  47. 

Opis,  mutiny  against  Alexander  at,  ii.,  257, 5258. 

Opposite  views  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  i.,  124. 

Opposition  of  Themistocles  to  Sparta,  i.,  5wO. 

Ora,  fortress  of,  ii.,  233. 

Oracle  of  Ammon,  ii.,  195. 

Oracles  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  96. 

Oration  against  Alcibiades,  the  author  of  the,  i.,  587. 

Chvtion  at  the  funeral  of  Pericles,  i.,  333. 

Oration  on  the  Chenonesus,  ii.,  139. 

Omhomenus,  attaok  on,  i.,  401.  Deetruction  of,  by  tha 
Thebans,  ii.,  46.  Partisans  of  Alexander,  son  of  Poly* 
mMvhon,  put  to  death  near  the  temple  of  Artemis  ai, 
897,  388. 

Ordanes  and  Zariaspes,  ii.,  251. 

Orestes,  king  of  Macedonia^  ii.,  59. 

Orestes,  M.  AnreUus,  chief  of  the  oommivtonen  appoiaUd 
byRame  to  settle  the  afliuia  of  the  Arhaaa  League,  U^ 
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Orant,  si«f«  and  betntTil  of,  ii.,  494.    Radootioo  of,  b/  tha 

Romant,  ii.,  443. 
Orgmnisation  of  the  army,  the  new,  ii.,  SM. 
Onanization  of  the  Spartan  armr,  i.,  589. 
Orwn  of  the  Dorians,  i.,  04.    Of  the  luniant,  07.    Of  the 

Greek  mnholofr,  90.    Of  partial  aaeodationa  among  the 

Greek  tribes,  148.    Of  oligarchy,  1S7.    t)f  tyranny,  158. 

Of  prooe  oompoeition,  MO.    Of  the  Athenian  sapreouu^, 

SB8.    Of  the  Samian  war,  307.    Of  the  Achaan  war,  u., 

488. 
Orites,  the,  ii..  M9. 
Oritis,  coast  of  the,  Ii.,  949,  959. 
Ormaz,  isle  of,  it.,  959. 
Omee,  the  plains  of,  i.,  39. 
Onstes,  saliap  of  Sardis,  i.,  997. 
Orontes,  trial  and  exeontion  of,  ii.,  539. 
Orontes,  satrap  of  Mysia,  ii.,  100. 
Orontobates,  the  Fenian,  ii.,  180. 
Orontobates,  satrap  of  Media,  ii.,  391  • 
Onpos,  Athens  deprired  o^  ii.,  49.    Attack  and  plmder 

or,  by  the  Athenians,  488.    Negotiations  with  the  Roman 

senate  in  conaequenoe,  t6. 
Orthafforas,  his  low  eztraetion,  1.,  180.    Long  daration  of 

his  dynasty,  ib, 
Ortospana,  or  Nicsa,  iL,  934. 
Orxines,  condemnation  en,  ii.,  953. 
Ossadians,  the,  ii.,  940.       * 
Ostracism,  Alcibiades  threatened  with,  i.,  406. 
Otanes,  his  exjpedition,  i..  985. 
Othman,  the  iounder  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  L,  115. 
Othryades^  the  Spartan  hero,  i.,  148. 
OntUne  of  the  measures  of  Lyenivas,  i't  1^7. 
Overtures  of  Perna  to  Sparta,  i.,  438.    Of  Sparta  for  peaoe, 

404,  470. 
Oxathres,  brother  ol  Darios,  ii.,  917. 
Oxodates,  satrap  of  Media,  ii.,  917. 
Oxtts,  passage  of,  ii.,  910. 
Oxycanns,  or  Porticanns,  his  death,  it.,  940.    Etymology 

of  thd  name  of  this  Indian  prince,  ib, 
Oxydraca,  the,  ii.,  949. 
Oxythemis,  a  courtier  of  I>emetrius,  ii.,  358. 
Oxolian  ZiOcris,  the,  i.,  37. 

P. 

Plaches,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  i., 

348.    Treacherous  oonduct  of,  351.    Fate  of,  353. 
Pacification  of  Sioiljr,  i.,  370. 
Pages,  plot  of  the,  it.,  938. 
Fagondas,  the  l^eban  BoftoCaieh,  i.,  380. 
Painting,  the  art  of,  i.,  905. 
PaUacopas,  canal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euplurates,  explored 

by  Alexander,  ii.,  903.    The  lakes  receiTing  its  waters, 

904.    Eril  omens  to  Alexander  at,  ib, 
Pammenes,  ii.,  37,  57, 100. 
Pamphvlia,  ii.,  181. 
PanBtolicon,  or  great  eooncil  of  the  nation  aaKmg  the  JEto- 

Uans,  ii.,  415. 
Pantauchus,  one  of  the  ^nerals  of  Demetrius,  ii.,  357. 

Challenged  Pyrrhus  to  single  combat,  ib.    Results  of  the 

encounter,  358. 
Paralus,  son  of  Pericles,  i.,  344. 
Paratacene,  ii.,  9S0. 

Parmenides,  philosophical  tenets  of,  i.,  913. 
Patrmenio,  the  Macedonian  general,  U.,  01,  191, 149, 170, 

914.    Death  of,  959. 
Paropamisus,  march  across  the,  ii.,  915.    Mountains  near 

the,  949.    High  Talleys  of,  996. 
Paropamisadc,  satrapy  of  the.  ii.,  933,  940. 
Paros,  attack  upon,  by  Miltiaaes,  i.,  947. 
Parsimony  of  Perseus,  ii.,  479. 
Partial  associations  among  the  Greek  tribes,  i.,  148. 
Parties  in  Attica,  i.,  179.    State  of,  180.    At  Sybaris,  918. 

At  Corcyra,  354.    Violence  of  the,  at  Athens,  ii.,  91, 130. 

At  Elis,  133.    In  the  Achasan  League,  400.    At  Sparta, 

405. 
Partition  of  the  conquered  lands  among  the  Heiadeids,  i., 

114.    Of  property,  by  Lycurgus,  198.    Of  Alexander's 

empire,  ii .,  971 .    Of  Triparadisos,  309.    At  Athens,  348. 
Parjsatis  exerted  his  influence  to  sare  the  lires  of  the  Greek 

generals,  i.,  540. 
Pasippidas,  roIantaiT  exile  of,  i.,  400. 
Paaitelidas  intrusted  with  the  goremment  of  Torone,  i., 

387. 
pMsage  of  the  Euphrates,  {.,531.    Of  the  Tigris,  538.    Of 

the  Zabatua,  543.    Of  the  Oxus,  ii.,  910.    Of  the  Jaxar- 

tea,919.    Of  the  Hydaspes,  937. 
Passes  of  Asine,  i.,  39.    Of  Corinth,  38. 
Patience,  Spartan  exercises  of,  i.,  Is5. 
Putala,  Alexander's  arrival  at,  ii.,  940.    Portifled  by  Alex- 
ander, 947,  948. 
PauUus,  L.  .fimilius,  a  Roman  eonsul,  and  commander  of 

the  forces  in  the  Buoedonian  war,  it.,  479, 480.    His  de- 

eiriTe  Tiotory  orer  Perseus,  480.     His  journey  into 

Oneoe,  481.    Severity  of  his  pcoceedings  at  Passaro,  488. 


Pausanias,i.,973.   His  finnnees,  981.    HniinptriooB  diat 
acter,  989.    Ambitious  views  of,  980.    His  guilty  ears«r. 
980.    His  death,  990. 

Pftttsanias,  expedition  of,  i.,  509.  Condemned  to  death,  and 
oUiged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  saactuarr  of  Athena  Alsm 
at  Tegea,  where  he  endeifhis  days,  503. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Maoedon,  ii.,  59. 

Pausanias,  the  assassin  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  it.,  130. 

Peace  by  Cimon,  i.,  304.  Desired  by  Corinth,  ai.,  40 
General,  54. 

Peasantry,  Attic,  misery  of  the,  i.,  J79. 

Peculiar  cireumstanoss  in  the  Dorian  eharaetar,  I.,  138 

Peculiar  position  of  the  Spartans,  i.,  139. 

Peithagoras,  a  Grecian  soothsayer,  ii.,  909. 

Peithon,  the  satrap,  ii.,  994, 943, 948.  Captures  MumesBOs, 
947.  Colonies  on  the  Lower  Indus  established  by,  ib. 
Hie  conduct  on  the  death  of  Alexander.  909.  Hie  vielo- 
ly  over  the  Greek  insurgents  in  Ana,  990.  He  joins  the 
army  of  Antipater  in  Syria,  and  requests  him  to  hasten 
his  arrival  on  the  death  of  Peidiccaa.  309.  Tried  by  ar> 
der  of  Antigonus,  and  put  to  death,  391. 

Pelasgian  origin  of  the  Arcadians,  i.,  44. 

P»lasgians,  the,  i.,  49.  In  Thessaly,  43.  In  Argulis,  44. 
In  Feloponneeus,  tfr.  In  Achaia,  ib,  la  Arcmdia,  A, 
Tribee  ofT  the,  ib,  Asiatic,  45.  Coune  ef  &e  migratioss 
of,  48.  Relation  of,  to  the  Greeks,  ib.  Language  of,  4^ 
40.  Settlements  of,  in  Italy,  49.  Civiliation  of,  SO. 
Legends  of,  their  savage  condition,  ib.  Familiarity  of, 
witn  the  arte  of  life,  ib.  Traditions  of,  ib,  Monumenti 
of,  51.    The  Achaans,  a  branch  of,  00.    Religion  of,  90. 

Pelugus,  the  king  of  Aigoe,  i.,  44. 

Pella,  audiences  at,  ii.,  118,  193. 

Pellene,  in  Achaia,  the  democratical  party  of,  overthrown, 
ii.,  979. 

Pellion,  ii.,  108. 

Felopidas,  ii.,  10.  His  friendship  for  Bpaninondas,  17. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  ffovemment  of  Thebee,  with  the 
title  of  BoBotarch,  19.  His  trial  and  acquittal,  43.  His 
expedition  to  Thess^,  45.    His  death^  54. 

Peloponnesian  war,  i.,  nl,  490.  ExpeditMn  agatnet  Chios, 
439.    Fleet,  loes  of  a,  409. 

Peloponnesus,  general  view  of,  i.,  38.  The  Pelasgians  in, 
44.  Achaane  in,  05.  Antiquity  of  the  Ionian  settlements 
in,  09.  Legends  of  Hercules  in,  79.  The  Dorians  break 
into,  119.  Enter  Attica,  399,  331.  The  Athenians  stil 
round,  339.  Enedition  of  Pericles  against,  835.  Open- 
tions  of  Alcibiades  in,  400.  Blockaded  in  the  Corinthiaa 
Firaus,  439.  Distress  of  the,  404.  Agitated  state  of, 
ii.,  34.  The  Thebans  in,  88.  Invasion  of,  by  the  The 
bans,  43.  Expedition  of  Epaminondas  into,  47,  53.  Af« 
fidrs  of,  99.  rlegotiations  in,  131.  Expeditiott  of  FhHip 
in,  159.  Expedition  of  Demetrius  in,  349.  Winter  cam- 
paign in,  49l    Movemente  of  Philip  in,  434. 

Peiops,  legend  of,  i.,  54.    Explanation  of,  57. 

Pelusium,  arrival  of  Perdioeas  and  his  amy  at,  ii.,  300 
Accusation  of  Ptolemy  before  a  military  assembly  at,  ib, 

Fendjab,  or  Pntgab.  the,  pays  tribute  to  Darius,  ii.,  931 
Taxilee^ng  of,  939.  Ita  state,  and  distribution  of  pow- 
er in,  939,  938,  940.    The  northern  Pen^iab,  941. 

People,  assembliee  of  the,  i.,  131, 183. 

Ferdiccas,  king  of  Maoedon,  i.,  394.  His  quaml  with 
Brasidas,  878.    Treata  with  Nicias,  387. 

Perdioeas  11^  state  of  Macedonia  during  his  reigu,  ii.,  5& 

Perdioeas  III.,  ii.,  00,  01. 

Psrdicoas,  a  general  serving  Alexander  in  his  Indian  expe 
dition,  ii.,  933,  943, 945.  His  marria^,  955.  Is  present 
ed  by  the  dying  Alexsnder  with  his  nag,  900,  908.  And 
Meleager,  909.  Regent  on  the  demise  m  Alexander,  971. 
Pots  meleager  to  death,  ib.  Is  invested  with  the  power 
of  regent  oonjointly  with  Meleager,  ib.  Putt  Meleager 
and  his  partisans  to  death,  ib.  He  represses  an  iasor 
rection  of  the  Greek  colonista  in  Asia,  905.  Orders  then 
to  be  massacred  after  a  battle  in  which  they  were  betny* 
ed,  990.  His  campaign  against  Ariaiathee,  ib.  Having 
put  that  vrittoe  to  death,  ho  marehea  into  Pisidia  and 
destroys  the  towns  of  Laranda  and  InurUi  997.  His  po- 
litical intrigues,  301.  His  hostility  to  Ptolemy,  998.  So> 
lidta  and  obtains  the  hand  o(  Nicaa,  daughter  of  Antipa- 
ter, t5.  He  keepe  up  correspondence  with  Olympias  and 
Cleopatra,  ib.  Orders  the  death  of  Cynan^,  ib.  Sum- 
mona  Antigonus  to  take  his  trial,  who  flies  with  Deantrius 
to  Antipater,  ib.  He  invadee  Egypt,  300.  He  snaunons 
Ptolemy  to  appear  before  a  council  at  Felosiuiit.  ib.  He 
attempte  to  croes  the  Nile  at  the  fortraes  named  Camel's 
Wall,  301.  Is  frustrated,  and  marches  towards  Memnhis, 
t(.  His  men  perish  in  the*  Nile  and  are  devoorea  by 
crocodiles,  t^.  Mutiny  in  his  camp,  eonseqaent  on  this 
discomflture,  ib.  Peitnon  and  Seleueus  oonspira  against 
him,  ib.  He  is  slain  by  Antigenes,  t^.  His  character  and 
crimes  considered,  309.  His  fidl  terminatee  the  civil  war, 
ib,  • 

Perfidious  counsels  of  Callicrates,  ii.,  409. 

Ferfldy  of  Ceraunus,  ii.,  304.    Of  ApeUaa,  411. 

Forfoimanee  of  the  Agen,  ii.;  900. 
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P«riAiider,  tlie  tjmat  of  Corinth,  i.,  IM.  HU  tnfical  itoiyi 
104.    Bnd  of  hit  dyaaaty,  109. 

Perielea,  his  hirth  and  early  edniOaUoB,  i.,  SOO.  Hit  first 
appearance  in  pabtic,  S96.  Pn|ni]ar  maaearBt  of,  S98. 
m*  relactanee  to  become  the  praeeontor  of  CImon,  ib. 
Signalisei  himself  bv  extiaordinary  feats  of  Takrar  in  the 
battle  of  Tknagrm,  90S.  His  expedition  to  Delphi,  105. 
Compared  with  Thncrdides,  SOT.  Objects  of  his  policy 
described,  t6.  Estahhshes  a  democratical  Constitntion  at 
Ssfflos,  806.  Greeted  with  extraordinary  hononrs  on  his 
reton  to  Athens,  909.  Leadinf  featnres  of  his  system, 
910.  His  modes  of  expending  the  puUic  money,  919.  His 
Intimacy  with  Phidias,  919.  His  connexion  with  Aspasia, 
StO.  Iroeecations  against  him,  9S1.  Reoorers  his  for^ 
mer  high  and  firm  position,  ib.  Malicioos  insinnations 
and  popular  clamour  against  him,  928.  His  prorident 
measnres,  999.  His  expedition  to  Peloponnesus,  990. 
Mannars  against  him,  ib.  His  defence  of  ais  policy,  997. 
Restoied  to  his  oflice,  ib.  His  grief  for  the  loas  of  his  son, 
945.    His  death,  a. 

PerielimeBus,  legend  of,  i.,  09. 

Perilaas,  ii.,  S70,  988. 

Perinthns,  siega  of,  ii.,  149. 

Period  of  Aristotle's  interoomse  with  Alexander,  ii.,  157. 

Periodica]  revision  of  the  laws,  i.,  164. 

Persecution  of  Aldbiades,  i.,  587.    Of  the  Orators,  ii.,  909. 

Parsepolis,  burning  of  the  palace  of,  H.,  909.  Regret  of 
Alexander  on  riewing  the  ruins  of  the  royal  palace  at,  959. 

Perseus,  i.,  07.    His  adventures,  71. 

Perseus,  son  of  Philip  HI.  of  Macedon,  character  of,  it., 
471.  His  jealousy  of  his  brother  Demetrius,  ib.  His 
charges  against  him,  ib.  He  accompanies  the kingln  an 
expedition  into  Thrace,  ib.  His  designs  against  Dome- 
trine,  t^.  His  accession,  479.  His  Imtred  of  Rome^6. 
General  remarks  on  his  position  and  character,  ib.  His 
first  measnres  of  goremment,  ib.  War  in  Thrace,  473. 
He  sends  an  embassy  to  Rome,  ib.  His  efforts  to  strength- 
en his  position,  ib.  His  prueuects  in  Greece,  ib.  Roman 
envoys  to,  474.  Seeks  an  alliance  with  the  Achcaas,  ib. 
Treaty  of  alliance  with  Bcsotia,  ib.  Impending  rupture 
with  Rome,  475.  Charges  aHeged  against  him.  A.  rrep- 
arationa  of  war  on  the  part  of  Rome,  470.  Duplicity  of 
Marcius,  ib.  Sucoees  of  his  scheme,  ib.  Perseus  discov- 
ers, too  late,  the  treachery  of  Marcius,  ib.  His  means  for 
carryiDg  on  the  war  with  Rooe,  477.  His  flzst  engage- 
ment and  success,  t&.  He  sues  for  peace,  tft.  His  expe- 
dition against  the  Dardanians,  478.  His  attack  on  the 
Roman  fleet,  ib.  His  expedition  into  Illyria,  ib.  His 
prooeedinn  in  JBtolia,  ib.  Approach  of  the  Roinan  army 
under  Q.  Martins  PhiUppus,  47v.  Perseus*s  &tal  errors, 
ib.  His  in&tuation  and  flight  from  Dium,  ib.  Advance 
of  Marcius,  ib.  Negotiation  of  Perseus  with  Enmenes, 
480.  TreatjT  with  Gentius,  ib.  His  alarm  at  the  approach 
of  Paulas  with  the  Roman  army,  ib.  Engagement  of  the 
hostile  armies,  and  defeat  of  the  Macedonians,  ib.  Flight 
of  Perseus  to  Pella,  481.  He  gives  himself  up  to  the  Ro- 
man prator,  ib. 

Persia,  revolutions  at  the  court  of,  i.,  998.  Macedonia  trib- 
utary to,  934.  Athens  seeks  protection  from,  990.  Alex- 
ander's conquests  in,  ii.,  170.  Subjugation  of  the  Indian 
satrapies  in,  931 .  Thai  conqueror  returne  from.  India  into 
Persia,  959.  The  overthrow  of,  beneficial  to  the  commerDe 
of  anaent  nationa,  900. 

Persian  army,  review  ot.  i.,  949. 

Persian  fleet,  the,  i.,  950.  Movements  of,  950.  Wreck  of, 
atCcBla,S56.    Advance  of,  M5. 

Persian  Gulf,  voyage  of  Nearcnus  to  the,  ii,  948.  Climate 
of,  353.    Injected  expedition  from  the,  ib. 

Psrsian  mannen«  i.,  990. 

Persian  regulations  in  Ionia,  i.,  944. 

Persian  troops  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.,  958,  901.  Hon- 
oar  conferred  on  the  officers  of,  956, 959. 

Persians,  the,  i.,  SSI ;  and  Medee,  ib.  Subdue  Asia,  394. 
Invade  Poonia,  999.  At  Marathon,  949.  At  Delphi,  909. 
Looses  of,  309  Destmotiaa  of,  979.  Forces  of,  at  Sahi- 
mis,  584. 

Personification,  tendency  of  the  Greeks  to,  i.,  37. 

Peteus,  i.,  53. 

Petra,  expedition  of  Demetrius  against,  and  his  rstreat,  ii., 
331. 

Petulanfee  of  AlciWades,  i.,  907. 

Peucela,  city  of  the  Peucelaotis,  on  the  Induat.  ii.,  994. 

Peucestes,  wounded  in  the  assault  of  the  Malli,  ii.,  944, 945. 
Rewarded  with  the  eatiapy  of  Persia,  959 ;  and  a  crown 
of  gold,  957.  Continued  in  his  command  on  the  nartition 
at  Alexander's  death,  971.  He  joins  the  partyof  Antiffo- 
nns,  390.    His  pt^ralarity  among  the  people  of  Perris,  3S1. 

Phmur,  embassy  of;  i.,  406L 

Phaloeous,  deposition  of,  ii.,  US.  Breach  between,  and 
Athens,  117.    Posture  o£  195. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  the  institution  of;  ii.,  04,  05. 

Phaaomaehns,  the  Athenian  commander,  i.,  997. 

Pharasmaaes,  king  of  the  ChorasmiaB%  U.,  999. 

Pharax,  Spaitan  admiral,  i.,  008. 
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Pharaabazna,  L,  499.  Ks  seal  and  activity  in  supporting 
and  aiding^  the  Pelopouttesians,  404. '  His  generomt^,  40£ 
His  interriew  with  Agesilaus,  505.    Movements  o^  574. 

Phamabaxns,  commander  of  the  Paphlagonians  under  En 
menee,  ii.,  900. 

Pharsalus,  and  other  cities  of  Thessaly,  surrsadered  to  An 
tipater,  ii.t  991. 

Pha^Uus,  ii.,  90.    His  death,  ib. 

Phmdon,  king  of  Argoe,  i.,  145. 

Phere,  Jason  of,  ii.,  95.    Alexander  of,  44, 74,  97. 

Pherecydee,  the  first  prose  writer  of  Oreeoe,  i.,  910. 

Phidias  the  scvdptor,  i.,  914.    His  death,  390. 

Phigalaa,  the  JEtolians  at,  ii.,  410. 

Phiia,  wife  cf  Demetrius,  ii.,  950.  Joins  her  husband  in 
his  voyage  to  Syria,  ib.    Ends  her  life  by  poison,  900. 

Fhilesius,  the  Greek  general,  i.,  549. 

Philetcrus.  govenior  of  the  fortress  of  Pergamus,  ii.,  909. 

Philip  of  Maeedon,  his  education  at  Thebes,  ii.,  01.  His 
character,  flS.  Makes  peace  with  Athens,  04.  Institutes 
the  phalanx,  04,  05.  The  first  to  establish  a  standing 
army,  0&  His  secret  treaty  with  Athens,  00.  Foands 
the  mty  of  Philippi,  79.  His  expedition  to  Thessaly,  99. 
Rupture  betweeh  him  and  Olynthus,  100.  Views  enter* 
tained  by  the  Greeks  of  his  power,  111.  Opens  a  nego- 
tiation vrith  Athens.  114.  Receives  the  embassy  often. 
117.  His  speedi  on  this  oocasion,  118.  His  negotiations  in 
Peloponnesus.  199.  His  attempt  on  Megara  is  frustrated 
Hkt  a  time,  194.  Issuea  his  manifesto,  148.  His  expe- 
dition to  Seythia,  145.  Anecdote  of,  151.  His  marrisge 
with  deopatxa,  153.  His  domestic  troubles,  154.  IDs 
murder,  155.    His  character,  150. 

Philip,  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  sucoeede  his  father  in  the 
government,  ii.,  951.  His  brief  reign,  359.  Is  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Antipater,  ib. 

Philip  III.,  successor  of  Antigonus,  ii.,  413.  Givee  evidence 
of  his  talent  for  governing,  490.  He  presidee  at  the  Con- 
gress at  Corinth,  t&.  He  takes  the  field  for  the  invasion 
of  iEtolia,  but  is  diverted  fh>m  his  purpose,  499.  Philip 
at  Amteacus,  ib.  In  iBtolia,  ib.  At  Larissa,  ib.  In 
Peloponnesus,  499.  He  lays  si^e  to  Psophis,  which  falls 
into  his  hands,  ib.  Other  suocessful  expeditions,  ib. 
Philip  at  Argoe,  ib.  Intrigues  of  Apelles,  494.  Conspir- 
aqr  formed  against  him,  495.  His  operations  against  the 
MtoUnaMy  ib.  Philip  at  Thermos,  tb.  He  reduces  the 
citadel,  and  bums  the  sacred  baildings,  t^.  His  return 
to  Limnaa,  490.  Farther  expeditions,  t^.  Treachsrv  of 
Apelles,  ib.  The  oonspiracy  crushed,  427.  Moral  ejects 
or  theee  events  Upon  Philip,  ib.  He  reduces  Bylaxora. 
49&  Philip  at  irgos,  499.  Proposals  of  peace  with 
JEtolia,  ib.  Termination  of  the  Social  War,  ib.  Philip 
sails  to  the  Adriatic,  490.  Sends  an  embassy  to  Hanai- 
bal,  ib.  Terms  of  the  treaty,  ib.  He  besieges  Apollonia, 
431.  Is  defeated,  and  seeks  refuge  by  flight,  ib.  Pass 
iag  obeervations  on  his  character,  tfr.  His  designs  on 
Peloponnesus,  tb.  His  reven^  on  the  Messenians,  ifr 
Rome  declares  war  against  him,  439.  He  proceeds  to 
the  relief  of  Acamania,ti.  Philip  at  Argoe,  433.  His  ex- 
pedition against  Ells,  ib*  His  encounter  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 434.  His  defeat  and  fKf^ht,  ib.  Threatening  a»- 
peet  of  his  afEurs.  ib.  Rapidity  of  his  movements,  ib. 
Philip  and  Antiocnus,  488,  439.  He  takes  Samos  and 
Chios,  499.  He  returns  into  Macedonia,  440.  Philip  at 
Abydoo,  441.  His  attack  upon  Athens,  «5.  His  designs 
upon  the  Aohaans,  ib.  Besieges  Thaumad,  and  throws 
Heradides  into  prison,  443.  His  negotiations  with  Flam- 
ininus,  444.  He  rejects  the  oflTered  terms,  <A.  Is  attack- 
ed by  the  Ronuuns,  and  routed,  ib.  He  seeks  a  confer* 
enoe  'wiih.  the  Roman  general,  448.  The  conference  at 
Nicca,  i5.  The  result*,  ti.  He  assembles  his  army  foi 
the  final  conflict  with  Rome,  447.  Battle  of  Cynocepha- 
1b,  448.  Philip  is  defeated,  ib.  He  seeks  an  interriew 
with  Flamininus,  440.  Subnuts  to  the  terms  of  Rtnne, 
ib.  His  victory  over  the  Achcans,  ib.  Terms  of  the 
peace  granted  to  him  bv  Rome,  450.  He  unites  with  the 
Romans  against  Antiocnus,  459.  His  military  operations. 
ib.  His  conquesU  in  Thessalri  4fi0.  His  lovalty  tr 
Rome,  and  its  reward,  40S.  Mutual  distrust  between 
him  ud  Rome,  470.  Warlike  preparations,  ib.  Provo- 
cations on  the  part  of  Rome,  ib.  Sends  his  son  Deme- 
trius to  the  aenate,  ib.  His  bitter  mortification  at  their 
answer,  471.  Suspects  the  defection  of  Demetrius,  ib. 
His  exjiedition  into  Thrace,  ib.  His  motives,  ib.  His 
conviction  of  tha  guilt  of  Demetrius,  whom  he  procursn 
to  be  poisoned  at  a  banquet,  tA.  His  subsequent  re- 
morse on  discovering  his  innocence,  ib.    His  death,  479. 

Philippi,  founding  of,  li.,  71. 

PhUippics,  the,  ii.,  101, 131, 140. 

Philippus,  phyuciaa  to  Alexander  the  Great,  ii.,  189. 

Philippos.  appointed  satrap  of  the  Upper  Indus,  ii.,  SS5, 999, 
949, 940, 971.    Is  murdered  by  his  mercenaries,  951. 

Philippus,  general  of  Cassander,  defeats  JEacides,  the  Bpi* 
rote  king,  who  falls  in  batUe,  ii.,  930. 

Philodes,  the  Athenian  general,  i.,  477.    His  death,  480. 

Philoeles,  Athenian  commander  in  Munyehia,  H.,  MO. 
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Pldloilrat,  lendaCkn  of,  at  Thabes,  i.,  107. 

PhilooMlw,  u.,  01.    DttfiMt  uid  death  of,  «l 

Phikpoani,  ii..  410.  He  is  appoinled  oanmmUt  of  iIm 
Aclwui  cafmlrv,  4S3.  Hi»  miliury  nfoniu,  ib.  Hit 
gnat  wrfioefl  m  the  caase  of  the  Achieao  League,  4M. 
Farther  ntonm,  435.  Hie  victoiT  at  Mantinea*  tb.  Hie 
military  tobowd,  437.  Retamed  to  Greeoet  4S4.  Un> 
dertakei  the  war  againtt  Nabii,  4AS.  Defeated  at  sea, 
t^.  Saoeeie  and  triamph  of,  ih.  Philapomeo  at  Sparta, 
461.  His  dieiaterMtediieM,46].  Ania  at  the  head  of 
the  Leafae,  ib,  InaoratioD  of,  463.  Ris  proceedings  with 
respect  to  the  Spartan  exiles,  465.  He  farours  popalar 
principles,  466.  nis  illness  and  death,  407.  Eranto  im- 
mediately tbOowinir  it>  ib. 

Pluloaophen»  embassy  of  the,  ii.,  487. 

Philoeophieal  literatora,  i.,  SIS. 

PUkaophy,  i.,  SiO.    Pythagorsan,  314. 

PhiloCaa,  ii..  176.  Loees  Alexander*!  lavow.  Sll.  Triil 
of,  SIS.   Hu  defence,  S13.   Torture  of,  t*.   l>eath  of,  314. 

Philaieniia,  rsqairee  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Harpalus, 
aitd  seize  his  treasure,  ii.,  9B0. 

Phlius,  Spartan  interference  at,  ii„  10.  Siege  of,  15.  Be- 
dttction  of,  16. 

Phlius,  the  Dorians  in,  i.,  117. 

Phocaans,  beraiom  of  the,  i.,  860. 

Phociana,  the,  i.,  351. 

Phocion,  ii.,  101 ;  and  Hyiwrides,  JKS4 ;  and  Xeaocrates, 
their  oooyentton  with  Antipater,  regarding  the  svmnder 
ot  Mnnyohia,  and  of  the  Athenian  orators.  80S.  Bis  un- 
populaiity,  306;  and  Nieanor,  810.  In  the  Maoedooian 
camp,  ib.  FaTOursd  the  Maoedoniap  party,  311.  Re- 
pain  to  the  Macedonian  camp,  ib.  His  return  to  Athens, 
tb.  His  nctocy  at  Marathon  over  Micio,  890.  Is  saorifi* 
ced  by  Polytperehon,  818.  His  ttiaL  ib.  His  death,  t^. 
Hie  politics  ud  career  exanuaed,  313. 

Phoeis,  i.,  34, 166.  deombrotus  sent  to,  ii.,  84.  Amphic- 
trooic  deoeee  against,  OS.  CouDter-reYolttti6n  in,  116. 
Philip  overran,  185.  Doom  of,  186.  Executign  cdf  the 
decrse  against,  188. 

PhoBbidas,  expedition  of,  against  Olynthus,  ii.,  18.  83. 

Phonida,  Alexander's  march  through,  ii.,  180.  Return  to, 
105. 

PbflBnidana  and  Egyptians  celcniaed  Greece,  i.,  55.  Ttm- 
ces  of  the,  in  the  Greek  legends,  under  other  names,  56. 
Influenoe  of  the,  on  Greece,  ib.  Commerce  of,  with  Ii^ 
dia,  ii.,  838. 

Phonix,  of  Tenedos,  an  olBoer  sorving  under  Bumenea,  ii., 
300.    He  reTolts  with  Ptolenuras  against  Antigonusy  333. 

Phonnio,  opentions  of,  i.,  340, 343. 

Phoronens,  the  AniTe  king,  i.,  57. 

Phrasaortes,  ii.,  8&. 

Phrataphemes,  satnq|>  of  Hyroania  and  Parthie,  ii.,  806, 
371. 

Phrygia,  it.,  181.    Antigonus  in,  388. 

Phiynicus  the  poet,  i.,MO.    Inilnence  of  hia  writiitfs,3I6. 

Phiynieus,  i.,  448.  Sagacity  and  judgment  oC,  447.  As- 
sassination of,  456. 

Fhya,  an  Attic  woman,  personages  Athenft,  i.,  180. 

Phyle  occupied  by  Thrasjbolus,  i.,  400. 

Phytidan  of  Alexander,  ii.,  183. 

Pillage  of  the  towns  of  Epirus,  ii,  481 

Pindar,  the  Theban  poet,  i.,  315.  Magpiiieenoe  of  Rhodes 
celebrated  by,  ii.,  330. 

Pimey,  ii.,  74. 

Pimus.  fortification  of,  i..  886.  Attempted,  ib.  Surprise 
of,  348,  577.    Thnuiybulns  in,  500. 

Pirithous,  the  Laptth  chief,  i.,  65. 

Pisa,  territory  of,  i.,  41. 

Pisander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  i.,  448.  Invested  with  full 
powers  to  negotiate  with  Tissaphemes  and  Alcibiades, 
tb.  Hie  party  at  Athens,  451.  His  defeat  and  death,  567. 

Pisatis,  i.,  40. 

Pisias,  the  Aifive  general,  ii.,  48. 

Pisidia,  ii.,  101. 

Pisistratids,  goremment  of  the,  i.,  100. 

Piststratus,  i.,  178.  Scheme  by  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  Athena,  188.  Expulsions  of,  188, 180.  Resto- 
rations of,  ib.  His  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  100. 
His  death,  ifr.    Is  succeeded  by  his  sons,  101. 

Pissuthnes,  the  satrap,  i.,  350.  Hia  rebellion  and  death, 
438,430. 

Pithias,  amigament  and  acquittal  of,  i,,  855.   Murder  of,  ib. 

Pithon,  son  in  Agenor,  ii.,  310.  Intrigues  of,  ib.  Slain  in 
the  battle  of  Gaza,  fought  against  Ptolemy,  3S1. 

Pixodarus,  ii.,  153. 

Pkgue  at  Athens,  i.,  334,  356. 

FUtBa,  advance  of  the  Greeks  towards,  i.,  976.  The  bat- 
tle oC  370.  Attemnt  of  the  Thebans  on,  338.  lavasion 
of,  337.  Siege  of,  938.  Blockade  of,  ib.  Surrender  of, 
358.    Destruction  of,  ii.,  30. 

PlatMns,  attempt  of  the,  i.,  346.    Poniahment  of  the,  354. 

PlalnofATvos,i.,30. 

Plan  for  miUUry  operations  at  Athens,  ii.,  103. 

l>laat  of  Hannibal,  ii.,  456. 


Plato,  extract  from  his  funeral  oration,  i.,  48.    His 
nication  with  Philip  of  Maoedoo,  ii.,  61. 

naiemrehns,  brother  of  Cassaader,  loeee  his  fleet  in  a 
Btorm,  ii.,  346.  Joina  Iprsimaohns,  ib*  His  tarritotiea 
invaded  by  Demetrius,  350. 

Plemyrinm,  surprise  of,  i.,  487. 

nistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  i^  380.  Sueceaeful  expeditim 
of,  393. 

Plot  of  Cinadon,  i.,  557.  Of  Dimnus,  ii.,  811.  Of  the 
pages,  386. 

Plot  to  surnrise  Chios,  i.,  488. 

Plntareh,  his  deecriptiou  of  the  Spartan  twins,  i.,  lOT. 
Account  by,  of  the  levolutian  eifected  in  the  %iartan 
Constitutian  by  LycuT*gns,  186.  Anecdote  preeerred  by, 
437.  Details  of,  lespectina  the  sioknees  of  Alezaador 
the  Great  at  Babylon,  ii.,  864. 

Poetry  of  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  104.  Of  the  Greeks,  806 
Lyrical,  800. 

Poets,  influenoe  of  the,  on  religion,  i.,  00.  The  fonaera  of 
the  Greek  mythology,  01.    Cyclic,  306. 

Points  in  the  geogrMMiy  of  Alenadn's  marches,  ii.,  503. 

Pdemo,  an  officer  of  Perdiccas,  ii.,  898. 

Policy  of  the  Messenian  kinge,  i.,  130.  Of  the  tyrants,  150. 
Of  Pisistratua,  180.  Of  Pericles  described,  306.  Of 
BoDotia  and  Megara,  301.  Of  the  Thirty,  493.  Of  Phil- 
ip|ii.,  188.  Of  Alexander,  307.  Of  Demosthenes,  388. 
Of  Polysperchon,  300. 

Political  associations,  i^  448.  ^ 

Political  division  of  Thesealy,  i.,  169. 

Political  institatioos  of  the  colooiee,  i.,  301.  UnioQ  of  the 
colonics,  d. 

Political  triale,  i.,  511. 

Political  views  of  Pythagoras,  i.,  317. 

Politics,  Theban,  u.,  147. 

PoUty  oif  the  oligarchiee,  i.,  157. 

Pollee,  king  of  the  Odomaatian  Thraoiana,  i.,  888. 

Pollis,  colonies  founded  bj}  i.,  110,  344.  Commaaiier  d 
the  fleet  against  Thebes,  li.,  84. 

Polybiades,  the  Oiyathisa  war  brought  to  a  close  bj,  ii.,  IL 

Polybios  and  his  friends,  ii.,  403.    Arrival  of,  in  Greees 
after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  494.    Services  of,  to  hia  conn 
tiy,  ib.    Mediation  of,  %b.    Grateful  honours  to  hu  mem 
«ry.4a5. 

Pdycaaiee,  story  of,  i.,  140. 

Pdydes,  a  Macedonian  captain,  his  death  m  battle  in 
Thesealy,  ii.,  308. 

Polyoratee,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa,  i.,  386.  Hia  sudden  and 
ignominious  ml,  887.   Jiis  death,  tb. 

Po^amas,  ii.,  86.    His  treaty,  86,  45. 

Pdyeuctns,  ii.,  134.    A  friend  of  Demoathenee,  388. 

Polyqierehaii,  ii.,  883.  Serves  Alexander  in  India,  843. 
le  cent  to  Macedonia,  850.  Defeats  Mono  in  Them  sly, 
303.  He  Buooeeds  Antipater  by  that  regent's  will,  307. 
Rivalry  of  Cassander  and,  306.  The  countenance  of 
Oljrmpias  sdicited  by,  SQO.  Is  promised  assistance  by 
Eumenee  in  hia  pdicy  of  supporting  the  royal  fiunily,  aad 
in  his  views  on  Greece,  w.  His  authority  in  Greece, 
310.  He  secrifioee  Pbodon  at  Athens  to  a  political  bt> 
tion,  318.  He  attacks  the  Piraas,  313.  Bedsgea  Mega* 
lopolis,  and  is  frustrated  by  Damis,  313,  314.  01  oonae- 
ouences  of  this  failure,  315.  He  puts  Herculea,  son  of 
Alexander  the  Great  by  Banini,  to  death,  333,  334-  His 
basenew,  334. 

Pdyzelus  at  Syracuse,  i.,  361. 

Popular  measuree  of  Pericles,  t.,  807. 

Popularity  of  Aldbiades,  i.,  306. 

Populatian  of  Meseenia,  ii.,  41.  In  Greece,  495.  Dediae 
of,  495,  406.    Causes  off  495, 406. 

PoruB,  his  rival  Taxiles,  m  the  soverei^tr  of  the  states 
adjacent  to  the  Indus,  ii.,  838.  His  kingdom  was  east  of 
the  Hydaspes,  ti.  Sends  an  answer  of  defiance  to  Alex> 
ander,  835.  i)efends  the  passage  of  the  Hydaspee,  836, 
837.  Completdy  defeated  aad  made  captive,  337,  838. 
Magnanimity  of  Alexander  towards  him,  838.  EnUiges 
the  dominions  of  the  Indian  kinc.  839, 841. 

PoruB,  the  younger,  ii.,  838, 336, 338, 330. 

Poeeidon,  um  neat  natioiud  god  of  the  lonians,  i.,  60 
Sanctuary  of  Poddonius,  or  Neptune,  in  the  island  of 
Galaorea,  ii.,  894. 

Podtion,  periltMis,  of  Alexander,  ii.,  344. 

Position  of  Athens  towards  her  allies,  i.,  800.  PerpWxiag 
of  the  Athenians,  at  Pylna,  300.  , 

Position  of  Greece,  geographical,  i.,  33. 

Position  of  the  Greex  army,  i.,  373. 

Position  of  the  Spartans,  r.,  130. 

Podure  of  Phalacus,  ii.,  185. 

Potamis,  the  Syracusan  general,  i.,  466. 

Potidoa,  siege  of,  i.,  370.  Revolt  o^  334.  Battle  of,  388 
Surrender  of,  SiM. 

Power  and  reputation  of  Sparta,  i.,  148. 

Power  of  Ptowmy,  ii.,  896. 

Power  of  the  ArMpegus,  i.,  566. 

Power  of  the  Bphors,  i.,  Itt. 

Power  of  the  tribunals,  i.,  164. 
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Praiians,  tbe,  a  powmfal  nation  tart  ef  the  Gaageii  ii.,910. 
Praxttaa,  tha  Spartan  admiral,  i^  509. 
Precious  metah  of  Sparta,  i.,  134. 

Praparations  of  the  Athenians,  {.,  S44,  S90.  Of  Darins, 
948.  Of  DemoaChenei,  S70.  For  defence  at  Syracuae, 
419.  or  SDaru^  437.  Of  CTrna,  597.  For  battle,  533. 
Military,  of  Ephesna,  590.  M  Athens,  ii.,  151.  By  Al- 
exander, 176.  For  the  naTigatioa  of  the  Indns,  S41.  Of 
Antipmiu,  390.  Military,  of  Pjrrrhns,  357.  For  war,  418. 
Prerogatires  of  the  heroic  kings,  i.,  83.    Royal,  of  the 

Spartan  kings,  139.  ' 

Picsidence  of  che  Olrmpie  gamea,  i.,  153. 

Pretender,  a,  to  the  throne  of  Alexander,  Hercnles,  ii.,  333. 

Pretensiona  of  Pythagoraa,  i.,  915. 

Pretexts  for  war  by  the  Romana,  ii.,  440. 

Priests  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  95.    A  separate  daas,  ib. 

Prinoinle  of  the  Spartan  institntiona,  i.,  153. 

P*i«onien  at  Sphacteria,  release  of,  i.,  390.  Fate  of  the 
Athenian,  437.    Massaere  of  the  Athenian,  485. 

Prooeedincs  of  Elis  against  Sparta,  i.,  390.  Of  Astyochns, 
454.  Of  Lysander,  47S.  Against  the  victorioas  generals, 
478.  At  Ucracle,  548.  At  Sparta,  ii.,  13.  Inconsistent, 
at  Athena,  10.  Violent,  of  the  Thebans,  at  Tegea,  53. 
Impmdent^  of  the  Athenians,  190.  Of  the  Amphictvonic 
Council,  140.    Of  Mnnnius,  491 

Proclamation  at  the  Isthmian  jrames,  ii.,  450. 

Procles,  i.,  110.    Death  of,  359. 

Prodicns  of  Ceoa,  i.,  519. 

Prcetos,  king  of  Argoa,  i.,  59. 

Profusion  of  Aicibiadea,  L,  390.    Of  Oaomarchna,  ii.,  95. 

Progress  of  ci vtliation,  i.,  90S.  Of  the  sacrsd  war,  ii .,  1 19. 
Of  luxury,  391 .    Of  the  Achcan  Leagve,  390. 

Project  of  a  Congress  at  Athens,  i.,  304.  ror  a  retaintion 
in  BoBotia,  379.  For  the  anion  of  Arcadia,  ii.,  35.  Of 
GpamiDondaa.  74.  Of  a  league  against  Philip,  111.  Of 
Alexanden  953,  971. 

Proieeu  of  Lysander,  i.,  583.  Revolutimiary,  001.  Of  al- 
liance with  Thebea,  ii.,  119. 

Property,  distribntion  of,  by  Lycnrgvt,  i.,  197.  Partition 
of,  198. 

Prophecies  and  forebodings,  i.,  331 ;  and  omens,  410. 

Proposals  of  capitulation  at  Athens,  i.,  480.  Of  Darina  to 
Alexander,  ii.,  190.  For  the  saceession  to  AlaxandeTf 
908.    Of  Cleomenea,  409. 

Proposition  of  Hermocimtea,  i.,  414. 

Proae  compoaition,  origin  ra,  i.,  909. 

Prosecution  of  A|^tus.  i. ,  61 1 .  Of  Etatoethenes,  ih.  Of 
Nichomachns,  ih.  Or  Andocles,  519.  Of  the  eon  of  Ai- 
cibiadea, ib.  Of  Affyrrhiva,  514.  Of  Eigoclea,  t5.  Of 
Socratea,  594.    Of  Ctemphon,  ii.,  974. 

Prospects  of  Greece,  ii.,  57,  309,  315.     . 

Prosperity  of  Crcsns,  i.,  991. 

Protagoraa  of  Abdeim,  i.,  619. 

Protection  of  Sphodrias  by  Agesilaua,  ii.,  93.  Of  Charid** 
mus,  decree  of  the  Athenians  for  the,  ii.,  100. 

l^ovident  measures  of  Pericles,  i.,  339. 

Profisiona  for  preserring  tiie  number  of  the  Spartan  fami- 
lies unchanged,  i.,  134. 

Proxenas,  arrest  and  execution  of,  i.,  540. 

Prudence  and  moderation  of  the  Acamaniana,  i..  300. 

Psammetichns,  king  of  Egypt,  i.,  904. 

Psophis,  siege  and  surrender  of,  ii.,  493. 

Ptolemvua,  nephew  of  Antigonut,  ii.,  154, 339,  333.  His 
death,  334. 

Ptolemais,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and  EarydiM,  celebration 
of  her  marriage  to  Demetriua,  ii.,  300. 

Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  allianoe  entered  into  between 
them  Bgainat  Demetrius,  ii.,  340. 

Ptolemy  Ceraanus,  tha  Thunderbolt,  aon  of  Alexander  and 
Eurydice,  ii..  309.  Upon  his  exdusion  fram  the  snceas* 
sion,  he  aeeka  refbre  with  Lysimachnsy  ih.  He  mni^ 
dera  Agathocles,  ON.  He  aoooaapaniea  Lysimaehua  on 
his  expedition,  i6.  He  falls  into  the  handa  of  Setencna, 
ib.  Whom  he  baaely  assassinates,  and  suooeeds  in  the 
kingdom,  304.  His  perfldjr  towarda  Arsinoe.  SOS.  He 
eommands  the  murder  of  his  two  nephews,  ib.  His  en- 
gagement widi  the  Celu,  300.  He  ia  made  priaoBar  and 
slain,  360. 

Ptolemy  of  Alovaa,  ii.,  00. 

Ptolemy,  ii.,  170.  And  Aristobnlna,  i6.  Serrioea  o^  in 
Alexandei^s  Indian  campaign,  933.  Eapooaaa  a  danghter 
of  Ariabaxua,  955.  Obtains  Egypt,  4kc.,  in  the  partition 
ef  the  Maeedonian  empire,  906,  971, 979, 907.  He  p^ta 
Cleonenee  to  death,  and  aeiaes  his  treaanre,  907.  Ha 
aenda  Ophelias  to  Cyrene  to  attack  Thimbron,  and  ao- 
qnirea  posasesion  of  the  Cyrenaica,  <6.  Ha  dsfeata  the  in- 
'vaaion  of  Bg]rpt  by  Perdiccaa,  300,  301.  Gains  m  riauxrj 
o?er  Demetrius  and  Pilhon  at  Gaza,  and  redaoea  Phoe- 
nicia, 331.  His  war  against  Antigomia,  331, 333.  Ex- 
Bididon  CO  Oraece,  of^  333.  Vlgoraaa  neaamea,  334. 
e  beaiegea  Halicamasaua,  i6.  Ho  takea  Corinth  aiMl 
Sicyon,  tb.  Hia  treaty  with  Oaaaandar,  ib.  Solioitad 
the  hand  of  Cleopatra,  and  vatUMd  (•  Bff7Pt»  «&•  b- 
padUsA  of  Aatifmna  and  Dtaatiivi  agaiaat  Ptolatty, 


330.  Operations  hi  8;nla,  345.  Sidon  bealeMd  by  Ptal- 
amy,  340.  Entered  into  an  alliance  with  Lyaiawchw 
against  Selencn^  349. 

Publio  amusements,  expenditure  for,  i.,  313. 

PuUie  buildinga  at  Athens,  i.,  319. 

Public  feeling  at  Athens,  ii.,  198. 

Punishment  of  the  Thebans,  i.,  981.  Of  Scione,  398.  Ol 
the  ayoophanta,  494.  Of  the  pagea,  the  conspiratoia,  ii., 
9^.    Or  the  Macedonian  oOlcera,  951. 

Poniriiinants  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  85. 

Para,  the  capital  of  Gedroeia,  ii.,  951. 

Purification  of  Deloe,  i.,  360. 

Porsuit  of  Darina,  ii.,  199. 

Pydna,  beaieged  by  Casstnder  and  Olynurias,  ceosliaaBed 
by  famine  to  surrender,  ^i.,  393,  334.    Battle  of,  480. 

Pylna,  the  bay  of,  celebrated  in  modem  history  under  the 
name  of  Nararino,  i.,  41 .  JBotuaB  in,  89.  FoitifioatioB 
of,  367.    Brasidas  at.  ib.    Capitulation  of,  407. 

Pyrthut,  on  the  deposition  of  hie  fhther  JEaddea,  ia  pv^ 
tected  by  Glaacias,  king  of  niyria,  ii.,  tt3.  Is  laatupsd 
by  Olaaciaa  to  the  throne  of  Epires,  344.  Joins  the  9xwj 
of  hia  brother-in-law  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  347.  BEnr 
impetuous  Taloor  displayed  at  Ipaue  in  defence  of  Aa- 
ttgtrnns,  tfr.  He  is  sent  to  the  court  of  Alexandria  aa  aa> 
canty  uir  the  execution'  of  the  treaty  between  Ptolemy 
and Demetrina^UO.  He  seeks  to  ingratiate  hinuelf  wfu 
Pudemy,  ib.  He  re^ns  the  throne  of  Epirus,  354.  Ha 
oonaenta,  at  the  desire  of  Alexander,  to  march  agaiiMt 
Antipater,  ib.  He  detects  an  attempt  on  thepart  of  Ly» 
simachth  to  deeei-ve  bin,  ib.  Condittona  of^peaoe,  tb, 
luTaston  of  his  terrifonr  by  the  furees  of  Demetrius,  357. 
Pyrrhua  is  chaDenged  by  ^Atauohua,  the  general  4i( 
Demetriua,  to  aingle  combat,  and  is  rictorioua,  ib.  Ht 
gains  a  deciaive  rictory  over  the  iuTsders,  358.  Mtlitaiy 
pnraarationp  of,  357.  Amganee  of,  ib.  Pev&iy  of  lua 
wife  Lansssa,  358.  Pyrrhus  at  Athens,  360.  He  m»> 
eludes  a  tre^  of  peaee  with  Demetrine,  ib.  Ha  ia  ai^ 
tacked  by  Lysimaehua  near  Edessa  and  defeated,  301. 
He  withdrawa  into  Epims,  ib.  Return  of,  to  Epims,  370 
Declares  war  againat  Antigonna,  and  invadea  Macedooin, 
871.  His  suooeaaea,  <i.  In  Peloponnesus,  {ft.  He  nakaa 
war  on  Sparta,  t^.  He  ia  wounded,  379.  He  marehaa 
to  Argoe,  373.  Is  defeated  and  alain,  ib.  Sketch  of  iJb 
general  ohancter,  ib. 

Pythagoras,  his  birth  and  parantage,  i.,  914.  The  Ont 
Greek  who  aasuuMd  the  title  of  philwophar,  ib.  Chan»> 
ter  of  hia  institutions,  916.  Pretensions  of,  ib.  LegnndB 
abont  nis  appearance  at  Olymp&a,  910.  At  CratO|i,  ib 
Religion  of,  917.    Hia  pditioal  viewa,  ib. 

Pythagoras,  the  Spartan  adniral,  i.,  631. 

I^hagorean  phikwophy,  the,  i-,  914. 

I^hagorean  society,  Ckmstitution  of  the,  i.,  917.    Snpprea 
sionof  the,  919. 

Pythagoreans  at  Thebes,  ii.,  10. 

Pytheaa,  the  lion-hearted,  i.,  906. 

Pytheas,  his  speech  respecting  Alazander's  claim  to  dirias 
honours,  ii.,  970. 

Pythian  games,  the,  ii..  180. 

Pythias,  the  wife  of  Anstotle,  ii.,  174. 

Pythodoms,  his  expedition,  i.,  300.  Satire  attribntad  ta 
him,  ii..  900. 

Python,  ii.,  78.  Hia  apeedi  in  rindieation  of  Philip's  coi^ 
duct,  139, 141. 

Pythonicua,  his  accnsationa  againat  Aicibiadea,  i.,  419L 

Pyrrha,  i.,  67. 

Quarrel  between  Agis  and  Alobiadaa,  i.,  446.    Betweaa 

Sparta  and  Measenia,  140. 
Quinda,  fattrese  o^  ii.,  308.    Taken  poaaasaion  of  by  D«- 

metitaa,SSO. 

R. 

Rambaeia,  ii.,  949. 

Ramphias,  the  Spartan  enToy*  im  S9&    Expediiion  ol^38B- 

Rapacity  of  TlMmiatodea,  i.,  98& 

Rapacity  of  the  Ronaa  coronaDdeia,  ii.,  470. 

Ratiikation  of  the  treaty,  ii.,  193. 

Ravages  in  Laoonia,  by  Philopiameni  ii.,  465. 

Raaooiia  againat  the  oligarohynt  Athena,!.,  456.    Ofallaixa 

in  Sparta,  ii.,  395. 
Rabnihiing  of  Manlinaa,  ii.,  33.    Of  Lyriawchna,  45 
Recall  of  Aicibiadea,  i.,  417, 400.    (tf  Denetrina,  ii.,  387. 
Reception  of  Themistnelea  at  the  hooaa  of  Adnatua,  i.,991. 

Of  the  Athenian  armament  at  Rheginn,  413.    Of  the  aaa^ 

bMaadors  of  Phiknalus  at  Delphi,  ii.,  04. 
Racondliation  of  Aloxandar  the  Gxaat  and  hia  mutinied 

tmopa,  ii.,  958. 
Racoimy  ai  Salamia,  i.,  17&    Of  Mande,  Iqr  Niciaa,  380 

Of  Torone,  by  Cinum,  387.    Of  Babylon,  by  Seleucna,  ik,  * 

330.    Of  hia  liberty,  by  LyaiMphu^  350.. 
Reductibn  and  dianiembeniant  of  luntinaa,  iL»  10.    Of 

Olynthna,  10    Of  PhUu,  ift.    OfC«rint^34a.    OfSl- 

«gran,<6. 
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on  Dariot,  ii.,  174.    On  PolTsnerchoa,  SSI. 

H«form  of  the  Athenian  Conetiluiioii.  i.,  Inl.  By  Apt,  ii., 
SSS.    Of  Cleomenei,  401.    In  the  Aehaean  anor,  435. 

BMnliiUona  ooncerninjr  women  at  AthenSt  i.}  18d.  By  the 
Peniana  in  Ionia,  940.    Of  the  themchy,  ii..  145. 

Rei^  of  Hiero,  i.,  S0S. 

Riijeetion  of  the  propoeala  for  peace  by  Sparta,  i.,  360. 

Reioidaga  on  the  airiTal  of  Nearchns,  ii.,  S51. 

fielationa  of  the  claeaea  under  Theseni,  i.,  178.  Of  the 
ooloniea  to  the  parent  atatea,  960.  Of  Sparta  to  the  Acha- 
an  Leape,  ii.,  S07.  Of  the  JEtoIlan  League  with  foreign 
citiei,416. 

Releaae  of  the  priionen  taken  at  Sphacteria,  i.,  SOO. 

Relief  of  the  Attic  peasantry,  i.,  161.  Of  Byzantiom,  ii., 
144. 

Religion  of  the  Pelaagians,  i.,  00.  Inflaence  of  the  poeta  on, 
ib. ;  and  morality,  connexion  between,  03.  Of  Pythag- 
oras, S16.    Of  the  Greeks,  ii.,  406. 

ReUgioas  opinions  of  Soerates,  i.,  52S. 

Raniaiks  on  the  defeat  of  iEschines,  ii.,  974. 

lUnewal  ef  hostilities,  ii.,  SSS.  Of  the  truce  with  the 
^toliana,  40S. 

Report  made  by  iEschines,  ii.,  194. 

Repnlae  of  the  Thebana,  i.,  398.  Of  the  AcansHkiana,  890. 
Of  the  Athenians,  434.  Of  Philip  from  Thennopyla,  ii., 
06.    Of  Polysperchon,  313.    Of  Demetrios,  340. 

Reputation  ot  Sparta,  i.,  148. 

Reoiatence  of  AtoTcbD,  i.,  110.  Of  Megalopolis  to  Poly- 
^MFChon,  ii.,  313. 

RoBources  of  Athens,  f .,  330.    Of  Cleoraenea,  ii.,  408. 

Restoration  of  Plsistratus,  i.,  188,  160.  Of  the  Delians, 
309.  Of  the  hmg  walls  of  Athena,  574.  Of  the  Greek 
^iles,  ii.,  970.  Of  Thebes,  895.  Of  tmnqniUity  at  Si- 
cyon,  389. 

Restrictions  on  the  use  of  die  precions  metals  at  Sparta,  i., 
134. 

Reralu  of  the  battle  at  Mantinea,  ii.,  57.  Of  the  battle  of 
Ipans,  340. 

Retraat  of  Xerxes,  1,907  Of  Sitalcea,  344.  OfBrasidas, 
385.    Of  the  Athenians,  434.    Of  the  invaders  of  Sparto, 

*  ii.,  40.  Of  the  Thebana,  49.  Of  Antigonus  from  Egypt, 
330.  Of  the  Cells  from  Delpbi,  360.  Of  Pynhos  from 
Sparta,  379.    Of  Cleomenes,  407. 

Return  of  Lycurgoa  to  Sparta,  i.,  194.  Of  Cleisthenea,  103. 
Of  Alcibiades  to  Athens,  460.  Of  Crttias,487.  Of  Alex- 
ander to  Phoenicia,  ii.,  105.  Of  Alexander  to  the  Hydas- 
pea,  941.  Of  Alexander  to  Sasa,  953.  Of  Demosthenes 
to  Athens,  987.  Of  Antiaoons  to  the  westward,  330.  Of 
Demetrios  to  Athens,  349.  Of  Selsncus  from  the  East, 
840.  Of  Philoposmen  to  Greece,  454.  Of  the  Achaan 
exiles,  486. 

RsTonge  of  the  Athenians  on  iEgina  and  Me^ara,  i.,  339. 
Of  Alexander  for  the  defeat  of  the  Macedonians,  ii.,  990. 

Rerenues  of  the  heroio  kings,  i.,  84. 

Reriaws  of  the  Persian  army,  i.,  910.  Of  the  war  in 
Greece,  40O.    Of  the  transactiona  in  Greece,  ii.,  0.    Of 

8ie  events  in  Greece,  57.    Of  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
reat,  908. 

Revision,  periodical,  of  the  laws  at  Athena,  t.,  184,  510. 

Ravifal  or  ancient  manners,  i.,  518.  Of  the  Athenian  oon- 
fedoracy,  ii.,  91 ,  73.    Of  the  Achsan  League,  874. 

Revolt  of  Naxoa,i.,  993.  Of  Samoa,  307.  Of  Potidca,  394. 
Of  Scione,  364.  Of  Mende,  385.  Of  Chioa,  440.  Of 
Miletus,  ih.  Of  Rhodee  fnmi  Athens,  445.  Of  EnboBa, 
456.  Of  the  Western  satrapa,  ii.,  108.  Of  Sidon,  171. 
In  Sogdiana,  918,  999.  Of  Ptolemnua,  339.  Of  Thebes, 
356.    Of  Demetrias,  457. 

Revolution  effected  at  Sparta  by  Lyounras,  i.,  195.  Of 
Gyrene,  901.  In  the  court  of  Persia,  997.  At  Megan, 
877.  At  ^goa,  404 ;  ii.,  406.  At  Athena,  i.,  450.  In 
Epirua,  ii.,  880.    At  Sparta,  400, 490.    At  Mossaaa,  406. 

RhapaodisU,  the,  i.,  110. 

Rhegium,  recepdon  of  Aloibiadea  at,  i.,  413. 

Rhetra  of  Epitadeua,  ii.,  300. 

Rhianus,  the  Crstaapoet,  i.,  141. 

'Rhodes,  revolt  of),  from  Athens,  i.,  445.  Foundation  of,  479. 
Siege  of,  by  Demetrius  Polipreetes,  ii.,  340.  Magnifi- 
oence  of  the  citj,  and  port,  knd  navy,  330.  The  arts, 
sculpture,  paintings,  and  edifioea  of,  340. 

Rhacaa,  the  architect,  builder  of  the  Temple  of  Her6  at 
Samoa,  i.,  905. 

Rise  of  a  new  distinction  amoa^  the  eitiaena  at  Sparta,  I.,  143^ 

Rise  of  the  Acheaa  League,  li.,  873. 

Rivals  of  Alcibiadea,  i.,  807. 

Roman  colonies  in  Greece,  ii.,  447. 

Roanan  commanders,  rapacity  of,  ii.,  470. 

Roman  embassies,  ii.,  473.  Embassy  in  Greece,  389.  To 
the  Achsan  League,  444. 

Bsman  envoys  in  Thassaly,  ii.,  465.  To  Paxsens,  474.  In 
Oraeoe,  477. 

teaa  prsluct  for/war,  ii.,  440. 
an  pnviaoe,  Oreaee  a.  11.^  448.     \ 
RABBan  tribuaee,  and  the  Spartan  ephon,  f .,  148. 
Rsmnni^  proixtss  of  their  anna  in  Italy,  ii.,  439.    War  dc- 


dbued  against  Fhilin,  ib.  Conquest  of  Auticyra,  ik 
Pmceedines  sninst  Macedonia,  440.  Successes  and  re- 
verses, 443.  Their  attack  on  Philip,  under  Flamiainns, 
444.    In  Enbcna,  ih.    Jealoosy  of  the,  400. 

Rome,  ambassadors  from,  to  Alexander  at  Babylon,  ii.,  908. 
Treaty  between,  and  the  JStolians^l.  Proposed  medi- 
ation of,  between  Antiochns  and  Ptolemy  reje^ed,  459. 
lie  treaty  of  peace  with  NaUs,  453.  Greek  embassiaa  at, 
403»  Its  increasing  inflaence  in  the  atfain  of  Greece, 
465.  Embasay  of  CaUicr&tes  to»  46a  Visit  of  Eamenea 
to,  473.  Fruitless  embassiee  to,  484.  For  the  sabjoga- 
tion  of  Greece  as  a  province  of  Rome,  refer  to  '*  Perseaa* 
and  ''  Philip." 

Roxana,  mamage  of,  with  Alexander  the  Great,  ii., ! 


Expectation  of  her  airing  birth  to  an  heir  at  the  time  of 
his  deceaee,  968,  IwO.  Puts  Sutira  and  Drypetis  to 
death,  979.  Her  sob  named  Alexandbr  .£gas,  979,  973. 
Impriaoned  by  Cassander,  with  her  son,  at  Amphipolis, 
394.  Murdered  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  i£gua. 
by  Cassander  and  Glaocias,  333. 

Royal  guard  of  Philip,  the,  ii.,  64. 

Royal  prerogativea  at  Sparta^.,  139. 

Royalty,  hereditanr,  in  the  Ueroic  Age,  i.,  85.  AboUtaoa 
of,  at  Athens,  175. 

Rupture  between  Philip  and  Olynlhus^  ii.,  100.  BetWBem 
Ptolemy  and  Sedeueus,  350. 

8 

Sacred  war,  the,  i.,  159 ;  ii.,  09. 

Sacrifices  and  wmship,  i.,  94.    Human,  ib. 

SadocQs,  the  prince,  i.,  344. 

SalBthna,  i.,  840.    Execvtion  of,  351. 

Salamis,  the  battle  of,  i.,  967.    Results  ol^egvally  impnr. 

tant  as  those  of  the  modern  conflict  at  Lepaato^  lu,  973. 
Salamis,  of  C^prus^  naval  action  at,  ii.,  338. 
Salynthins,  king  of  the  Agnsans,  i.,  360. 
Samboa,  chief  of  Sindomana,  ii..  940. 
Samian  war,  origin  of  the,  i.,  308. 
Samina,  admiral,  i.,  590. 
Samos,  insuneotioQ  at,  i.,  441. 
Sangala,  near  the  modem  Lahore,  ii.,  930. 
Sangaus  of  Peucela,  ii.,  934. 
Sardis,  the  capture  of,  i.,  993.    The  burning  of.  937.    1^ 

battle  of,  560.    Its  submission  to  Demetrius,  li^  300. 
Satibarxanes,  satrap  of  Asia,  ii.,  910. 
Scione,  eiege  and  cruel  poniihment  of,  i.,  393. 
Scipio,  Roman  consal,  ii.,  469.    He  undertakes  the  war 

with  Antiochus  in  Asia,  ib, 
Sclavonic  aettlomenta  in  Greece,  ii.,  400. 
Scrutiny  at  Athens,  K,  311. 
Scvlax,  commences  his  vojags  from  the  Hydaspoa,  ii.,  931, 

Scyllis,  the  Cretan  artist,  i.,  906. 

Scyros,  conquest  of,  i.,  903. 

Scythia,  invasion  of,  by  Dariua,  i.,  939. 

Scythian  embassy  to  iuexander,  ii.,  991. 

Scythians,  manners,  customs,  snd  wars  of  the,  i.,  939 ;  ii.. 

Sea-fight  of  the  Corinthians  and  Ctnrcynsans,  i.,  393.  At 
Salamis,  ii.,  337. 

Sebictaa,  aatrap  of  Cappadocia,  ii.,  163. 

Selencna  I.  serves  under  Alexander  in  India,  ii.,  937.  Mar 
ries  a  daughter  of  Spitamenes,  955.  At  Babylno,  JfM^ 
960.  He  oonapirea  against  Peraiceas,  801.  Is  invested 
with  the  satrapy  of  Babylon,  303.  Is  sommoaed  by  An- 
tigonus to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  his  government,  and 
flies  towards  Egypt,  391.  Prediction  1^  the  Chaldeaaa 
oi  his  future  power,  ib.  He  takes  Babylon,  331.  He 
aurprises  Nicanor  in  Media,  ib.  His  gnax  vietoiy,  ia 
conjunction  widi  Lvsimaehus  at  Ipsus,  vrherein  King  An- 
tigonus is  slain,  347.  Ho  beeonea  an  obiect  of  the  jeal- 
oo^  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachue,  wko  enter  into  an 
alliance  to  compass  his  overthrow,  340.  He  seeks  the 
assistaaos  of  Demetrius,  ib.  Meets  and  entertains  De- 
metrius at  Rhoasus,  350.  His  anxiety  to  avoid  a  ruptun 
with  the  rival  powers,  and  the  means  taken  for  that  ead, 
H.  Temporixing  and  ungeneroos  conduct  of  Seleucua, 
351.  Rupture  between  him  and  Demetrius,  ib.  He  re- 
news his  alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  Lyaiiaachos,  390. 
His  operations  against  Demetrius,  301.  His  conduct  to- 
warda  Dematriua  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  ib.  He  rejects 
the  offer  made  by  I^simaohus  of  9000  talenta  to  put  De- 
metrius to  death,  Si89.  Treats  him  with  princely  hon> 
ours  aiier  death,  ti.  Ho  makes  war  on  Lysimachua,  803. 
Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Corns,  A.  His  generous  ooadooi 
towards  Ptolemy  Cermunua,  ib.  By  whom  he  is  asissii 
nated,  364.  Important  events  fbUowing  the  death  of  Se* 
leueos,  365. 

Self-denial  of  Alexander,  ii.,  950. 

Sellaeia,  battle  of,  ii.,  419.    lu  resulta  on  Sparta,  413. 

Sellians,  the,  i.,  56. 

Selymbria,  siefs  of^  ii.,  141. 

Serapis,  the  generals  of  Akxsnder  raaort  to  the  temple  nd 
ahrine  of,  at  Babjlen,  inquiring  if  they  ahoold  cuty  IW 
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nek  \mg  thither  m  a  tappliant,  ii.,  S65.    Hm  S^n^Miun 
ImiU  b:r  Ptotomy,  966. 

Seatiu,  «•§•  of,  i.,  863. 

Sattlamont  of  CrMphootet  in  Mecienis,  L,  115. 

Senthes,  Odnrnan  Vijif  .particDlwi  rtUtinyto.  i.,  )45, 549 ; 
ii.,  75,  S7S,  S29. 

Bevon  Foitreawi,  the,  ii..  218. 

SibartiutfffOTornor  of  Gearodm  and  ArachoaUi,  ii.,S58,  S7I. 

Siowos,  the  Syracoean  gwnan),  i.,  430. 

Sicily,  Greek  coloniee  in,  i.,  199. 

Sieyov,*!.,  38,  69, 117, 165 ;  iL,  394.  SanmideTt  to  Deme- 
thus  Polioroatea,  343. 

Sidon,  lieee  of,  ii.,  ITS. 

SieireofFoCid«a,i.,96«.  OfSestas,  283.  Of  Platan,  338. 
Of  Mitylene,  347.  Of  Delinm,  881.  OfChioa,443.  Of 
Chaleedon,  466.  Of  Phliua,  ii.,  19.  Of  Cronittiu,  51. 
OfMethone»96.  Of  Seljrmbna,141.  Of  Perintha«,141. 
Of  ByzantiuiD,  149.  Or  Halicamasnu,  180.  Of  Tjnre, 
190.  Of  Gain,  ib.  Of  Aomna,  234.  Of  Menlopolia, 
313.  Of  CaUatin,  329.  Of  SaUmit,  337.  Of^Rhodei, 
330.  Of  Ai)ollonia,430.  Offtparta,459.  OfAmbrada, 
402.    Of  Heraclea,  491. 

Silanus  the  Greek  aoothsayer,  1.,  533. 

Simonidea  of  Ceoa,  i.,  315. 

Sindomnaa,  cental  of  Sambna,  ii.,  247. 

Sinieter  oroena,  ii.^  261. 

Sirraa  of  Elymea,  li.,  58. 

Siaycottva  attaches  himielf  to  Alexander,  ii.y  232, 234. 

Siaygambis,  mother  of  Darios,  ii.,  105. 

Sisyphne,  i.,  60.    Lagendaxy  of,  02. 

Sitaoe,  i.,  538.     , 

Sitaloes  pat  to  death  by  Alexaaderi  ii.,  251. 

Sira  worshipped  by  the  Siraitea  or  Sibaa,  ii.,  242. 

Skirmish  at  Gai|^phia,  i.,  277. 

Slaughter  of  the  Abradans  at  Idomene,  i.,  359. 

Slarery  at  Athena,  i.,  180. 

Slares  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  82. 

Social  war,  origin  of  the,  ii.,  82.    End  of  the,  84. 

Socrates,  a  Greek  general,  i.,  540.  Arrest  and  execution 
of,  ib. 

Socrates,  i.,  521.  Attack  on,  by  ATistopbane8j522.  Re- 
ligions opinions  of,  ib.  Proeecntion  of,  524.  The  genios 
Of,  525.    Condemnation  of,  ib.    Death  of,  SfiO. 

Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  early  histonr  of,  i.,  177. 
Part  which  he  took  in  the  Sacred  war,  178.  Invested 
with  fall  authority  to  frame  a  new  Conatitntion  and  a  new 
code  of  laws,  180.  Hia  regnlationa  oonoeminff  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Athenian  youins,  186.  Laya  the  foundation 
of  the  Attic  navy,  ib.  His  laat  effbit  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  the  laws,  188.    His  death,  ib. 

Somatophylax,  generals  of  Alexander  holding  thia  rank  at 
the  decease  of  the  king,  ii.,  268. 

Sophists,  the,  i.,  519. 

Sophocles,  character  of  his  writings,  i.,  317.  Expedition 
of,  367.  Operationa  of,  in  Sicily,  375.  Returns  to  Ath- 
ens, 376.    Is  banished,  ib. 

Sosicles,  the  Corinthian  deputy,  i.,  195. 

Sosthenes,  a  Macedonian  nobleman,  succeeds  Ceimunua  in 
the  goremment,  ii.,  365.  Cheeu  the  Oelts^  360.  ' De- 
clines the  title  of  king,  tb.  He  takes  the  field  against 
Brennus,  aiad  is  defeated,  307.  Conaequenoes  followin' 
upon  his  death,  370. 

Soatratus,  a  pirate  chief,  ii.,  135. 

Southern  Boeotia,  i.,  35. 

Southi^  Doria,  cononeat  of,  I.,  68. 

Sparta,  anti<|uity  of  the  institutions  of,  t.,  125;  ii.,  51. 
Ware  of,  i.,  139.  Power  of,  148.  Reputation  of,  ib. 
Attack  of,  by  Denwtriua,  353.  Raising  the  siege  of, 
ib.  Endearours  to  form  the  etates  of  Oreeoe  into  a  gen- 
eral confedeiacy  to  presenre  their  freedom,  365.  Ill  suc- 
cess of  the  first  expedition,  ib.  Attack  upon,  by  Pmhus, 
872.  Important  |put  taken  by,  in  the  amirs  of  Greece, 
391.  Causes  of  its  subeeouent  weidcness,  ib.  Its  state 
at  the  aooeasion  of  Agis  IT.,  398.  Efforts  of  Agis  to 
bring  about  a  thorough  reform,  ib.  Tempoimry  want  of 
anooeaa,  and  triumph  of  the  opposite  party.  3M.  Reao- 
taon,  390.  Revdution  in  Sparta,  400.  Opiniona  of  the 
anefenta  relative  to  the  real  character  of  ue  refonaa  in- 
troduced by  Cleomenea,  402.  Snbmiaaiott  of  Sparta  to 
Antigcaua,412.  Usurpation  of  Nabis,  438.  Hisexeeases, 
•i.  Aggressiona  of,  464.  Ruptura  with  tha  Aehaana,  ib 
Subjugation  of  Sparta  by  Philopcnnen,  ib.  Proceedings 
with  respect  to  the  Spartan  exiles,  465.  Partiea  in  Spar^ 
ta,466. 

SparUn  institutions,  antiquity  of,  i.,  125.  Tribes,  13],  581 . 
Nobles,  131.  Assemblies  of  the  people,  ib.  Gtnuimt  the, 
ib.  Kings,  183.  Ephon,  138.  Genenl  principle  of  the, 
183.  5y««ilta,  136.  M iliury,  i&.  System  of  taetios,  137. 
Warfare,  4fr.    Iaws  unwritten,  ib.    Amy.  582. 

Spartans,  ih»^  i.,  130.  FamiUea  of,  134.  Wonemof  135. 
Youths  of,  t^.    Peculiar  position  of,  139. 

Sphaelaite,  I.,  308,  SiO. 

tplM>diiaa,trialandac«Bittaloi;U.,tO.  Slaia  la  d»  bat- 
tia«fLeiwtn»tl 


Spirit  of  the  Greek  factions,  i.,  350. 

Spitamtnes,  ii.,  217.    Defeat  and  death  of,  296. 

Stamenes,  satnp  of  Babylon,  ii.,  287. 

Stasanor,  aatrap  of  Ariana,  ii.,  251. 

State  of  Crete  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  oonqueat,  I.,  12^ 

Subjects  of,  ib.    Slaves  of,  121.    SytsiHa  of,  122 
State  of  Greece  after  the  Tiojan  war,  i.,  1  lOi 
State  of  Messenia,  i.,  139. 
Statira,  consort  of  Darius,  ii«,  185. 
Siatira,  daughter  of  Darius,  marriage  of,  with  AlexaaderJi., 

255.    AsMssination  of,  t^  the  command  of  Boxaaa,  ffTk 
Statuary,  I.,  105, 206. 
Sthenelaidas,  i.,  327. 
Slibidas,  the  soothsaver,  i.,  4tt. 
Storm  at  Sepias,  i.,  257. 

Story  of  the  Trojan  war,  i.,  79-89.    Of  Polycharea,  140. 
Struo,  the  geographer,  i.,  42. 
Stimtafem  of  Ilkemistoclea,  i.,  265,  584.    Of  Aristo,  4i& 

Of  Hermocrates,  432.    Of  Gkngopaa,  676.    Of  Enaaaa^ 

ii.,  317. »  Of  Antigonua,  318.    Or  Q.  Mareiua,  475. 
Stxategua  Antocrator,  first  institution  of  the  oiRoe,  ii.,  400 
Stratoclea,  Athenian  orator,  ii.,  290,  337. 
Strength  of  the  Spartan  confederacy,  i.,  330 
Stfombichides,  i.,  441.    Murder  of,  495. 
Stniggla*  between  the  faetiona  at  Tegea,  ii.,  37. 
Struibas,  the  satrap  <^  Sardis,  i.,  675. 
Subjugation  of  Laconia,  i.,  1 15. 
Success  of  Spitainenes,  ii.,  223.    Of  Caasander,  827. 
Sudracc,  the,  aUiea  of  the  Malli  againat  Alexander,  ii.,  248. 

245. 
Sun,  course  of  the,  i.,  100. 
Suppression  of  the  Pythagorean  aooiety,  i.,  219. 
Superstition  of  Nicias.  i.,  431. 
Surprise  of  Eira,  i.,  140.    Of  ToRme,  383.     Of  Chalda, 

u.,440. 
Susa,  conduct  of  Alexander  at,  ii.,  254. 
Sycophanta,  the,  i.,  508. 
Sylooon.  the  tyrant  of  Samoa,  i.,  231. 
Syme,  tne  battle  of,  {.,  445. 
Syracuse,  i.,  303,  365,  418,  422,  428,  432. 
Syria,  Tovage  of  Demetrius  to,  ii.,  350. 
Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballiana,  ii.,  163. 
Syrtes,  and  arid  deserts  of  Gediuaia,  or  the  Makna,  wianh 

of  Alexander  in  the,  ii.,  250. 
Sysimithrea,  li.,  225. 
Sfsntia  of  Crete,  i.,  122.    Of  Sparta,  136. 

T. 

Tactics,  military,  Spartan  aystem  (rf",  i.,  137. 

Tagus,  office  of,  in  Thessaly,  i.,  169. 

Tamyna,  battle  of,  ii.,  91. 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  i.,  302. 

Tazsns,  arrival  of  Cyrua  at,  L,  529.  Arrival  of  Alexander 
at,  ii.,  182. 

Taxila,  a  splendid  city  on  the  Upper  Indus,  ii.,  232. 

Taxiles,  king  of  the  Pendjab,  sought  the  alliance  of  Alex- 
ander against  Poms,  ii ..  232.  Rewarded  by  the  Macedo- 
nian oonqaeror,  235,  236,  251,  271. 

Taygetua,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Greece,  t,  40. 

Tegea,  war  between,  and  Sparta,  i.,  147.  Form  of  govern- 
ment in,  161.  Strugglea  oetween  the  factions  at.  ii.,  37. 
Yident  prooeedmgs  of  the  Thabana  at,  ii.,  53.  Philip  at. 
419. 

Tegyra,  battle  of,  ii.,  25. 

Teians,  the,  i.,  224. 

Telchines,  the  fabled  aoaa  of  the  sea,  i.,  56. 

Teloclua,  king  of  Sparta,  i.,  140. 

TeleoUla,  the  poetaas,  i.,  253. 


against  Olynthua,  ii.,  IS.     Seoond  campaign  of,  14. 

Death  of,  15. 
Telllada,  the  aoothsayer,  i.,  177. 
Teape,  the  vale  of,  i.,  33.    The  Greaka  at,  250. 
Tbmplea  in  the  HeroiO' Ace,  i^  95. 
Ten,  the  council  of,i.,  501.    Embassy  of,  to  Philip,  ii.,  116, 

122,124. 
Tendency  of  the  Greeks  to  pernnificatioD,  i.,  56.    Ear^y, 

in  Attica,  of  the  statea  to  a  national  union,  170. 
Tennea.  king  of  Sidon,  ii..  172. 
Teres,  hostility  of,  to  Philip,  ii.j  138. 
Teribazua,  the  aattap,  i.,  540 ;  li.,  167. 
Terillua,  the  tyrant  of  Himera,  i.,  271. 
Terpander,  the  poet,  1.,  209. 
Terror  of  the  Greeks,  i.,  257. 
Teuehetra,  town  of,  ii.,  297. 
Teuta,  quean  of  UWria,  succeeded  A^nn  in  the  govaA- 

ment,  ii.,  389.    Rapacity  and  warliks  operatiana  of,  it. 

SnbmiUed  to  the  Raasaiia,  390. 
Thalea  of  Miletua,  the  diatinguishing  tenet  of  hia  |diiIflsophf 

l.,8IS. 
ThmUMoi,  lite*  of»  ii*i  itt* 
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ThMgeiiMf  til*  tTraat  of  M«nr»,  i.,  167. 

llMbiui  •xilet,  •DtanriM  of  um,  ii.,  18. 

,TliolMii  politics,  ii.,  147. 

Thoban  wan,  I.,  70. 

ThobMMijqtti»hm«wnt  of  the,  i.,  S81.  Actompt  of,  on  F1ft< 
taa,  93S.  Rapalae  of,  ib.  In  Peloponaataf,  u.,  S8.  Bo- 
tnat  of,  4S.  iBVuion  of  PoloponBMOs  bj,  43.  Orduiim- 
anus  destroyed  by  the,  40.  Violent  prooeediafs  o^  at 
Tegea,  53. 

Thebea,  lefudatioii  of  PhiloUns  at,  i.,  167.  Banqnot  at, 
S74.  Traat  J  between,  and  Athens,  M9.  PythacoraB  at, 
ii.,  10.  Debverance  of,  19.  Expedition  of  AgeeiUos 
against,  9S.  Institution  of  the  Sacred  Band  at,  d«  £z- 
doded  from  the  traa^  of  peace,  30.  The  congress  at,  47. 
A  coalition  against,  53.  Projects  of  alliance  with.  1 12. 
Pditics  of,  147.  Revolt  of,  104.  Destnuition  ou  106. 
Bondage  of,  373.  Restoration  of,  335.  ReTolt  of,  350. 
BeeiegM  by  Deatetrine,  357.    FUmininos  at,  447. 

T^emistecles  of  Delphi,  i.,  310. 

Themistodes,  son  m  Neodes,  i.,  S53.  Adrioe  of,  te  the 
Athenians,  903.  And  Mneeiphilos,  905.  Interview  of, 
with  Eorybiades,  ik.  Stratagem  of,  H.  Address  of,  to 
the  Greeks  befors  the  batUe  of  Salamis,  967.  Secret 
measan  of,  to  Xerxea,  S09.  Derice  of,  ib.  Honours  te^ 
970.  Fame  of»  971.  Stratagem  of,  n5.  Ra|»dty  of, 
988.  Senrioes  of,  to  Athens,  990.  Opposition  of,  to 
Sparta,  991.  Exile  of,  ib.  Journey  of,  to  the  court  of 
Persia,  999.    Death  df,  993.    Stratagem  of,  584. 

T^eodus,  the  seer,  i.,  147.    Death  of,  147, 199. 

Theodorus,  the  architect,  i.,  905. 

Theognis,  the  aristocraticai  poet,  i.,  107.  Eztraets  from 
his  writings,  107, 108. 

Theofony  of  Hesifid,  i.,  91. 

nMOBeelor,  the  mant  of  Samos,  i.,  989. 

Theqpompus,  i.,  100,  530 ;  ii.,  18. 954. 

Theramenes,  i.,  443.    Death  of,  443. 

Theramenea,  the  prime  leader  of  the  digarchical  conspire^ 
at  Athens,  i.,  449,  457.  Action  of,  in  the  Hellespoot, 
403.  Operations  of,  404,  498.  Appeared  the  foremoet 
among  the  accusers  of  the  Atheniangenerds,  478.  Em- 
bassy of,  489.  Impeachment  of,  497.  Execution  of^  ib. 
Chaiaeter  of,  499. 
hexaa,  expedition  of,  i.,  117. 

Thermopyte,  Leonidas  at,  i.,  959.  Combat  at,  t5.  Philip 
lapulMd  from,  ii.,  96.  Defence  of,  307.  Decisire  battle 
of,  450,  400. 

Thermos,  Philip  at,  ii.,  425. 

Theitm,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  i.,  971,  309. 

'^Meens.  a  seomd  Uerculee.  i.,  TS.  Birth  of,  73.  Pfersnt- 
age  of,  ib.  Legend  of  bis  adrenturee  in  Crete,  74. 
Quunge  effected  by  him  in  Attica,  173.  InstitutiaDs  of,  174. 

Thespisi,  destruction  of^  ii.,  99. 

lliespias,  death  of,  in  Persia,  ii.,  191. 

Thespis,  the  poet,  i.^  910. 

Thessaliaas,  minations  oC  i^  HI*  DisUnoiion  of  rlaroiwi 
aoMog  the,  100.    Preparations  of,  951. 

Theesalonioo,  marriage  of,  with  Cassaader,  ii.,  394. 

Thessaloa,  a  Greek  actor,  ii.,  151. 

Theesdtts,  the  fabohras  progenitor  of  the  Thessalians,  i., 
111.    Character  of,  191. 

Theasdy,  i..  33.  Dirisions  of,  34.  Traces  of  the  Pdavi- 
ana  in,  43.  The  uEoUans  in,  00.  The  Dorians  in,  M. 
The  Achaans  in,  05,  00.  Political  diTision  of,  109. 
March  of  Brasidas  through,  377.  Agesilaus  in,  500. 
State  of,  ii.,  25.  Expedition  of  Pelopidas  to,  44.  Expe- 
dition of  Philip  to,  07.  AOUrs  of,  139.  Arrivd  of  Cra- 
tems  in,  990.  Campaigns  of  the  Macedonians  in,  991, 
309.  Demetrius  and  Cassander  in,  344.  Authority  of 
Demetrius  acknowledged  by,  355.  Philip  in,  486.  Ad- 
Tanees  of  Philip  into,  444.  Constitution  oC,  454.  Roman 
envoys  in,  455. 

Thimbroik,  expedition  of,  i.,  951.    Death  of,  575. 

Thimbnm  assassinated  Harpalus  in  Crete,  ii.,  9V7.  Defeat 
of,  at  Cyrene,  997. 

Thirty,  establishment  of  the,  i.,  499.  Policy  of  the,  403. 
Dissensions  among  the,  495.  Vidence  of  the,  499.  De- 
feat of  the  troops  of,  500.    Constitution  of  the,  590. 

Thorax  of  I^iissa,  i.,  979. 
'thorax,  the  Spartan  generd,  i.,  485. 

Thousand,  Achaans,  the,  deportation  of,  ii.,  464. 

Thrace,  Athenian  ooloniee  in,  i.,  310.  Philip^  expedition 
to,  ii.,  138.  Alexander's  expedition  to,  109.  Ptolemy 
Ceraunns.  king  of,  304. 

Thradan  Chersonesus,  fortification  of  the,  i.,  553.  Ceded 
to  Athene,  ii.,  81. 

Thracians,  origin  of  the,  i.,  40, 47.    At  Mycakssus,  490. 

Thradmene,  iH,  498. 

Thrasybdus  of  Miletna,  i.,  104.    Death  of,  391. 

Thia^bulos,  i.,  309.  Suooeeds  Hiero  as  governor  of  8yr»- 
ense,303.  Mission  of,  to  ThrMse,  •*.  Operations  of;  406. 
Mission  of;  to  Thraoe,  fk  Impeachment  of,  ib.  Sxieon- 
nenof;dl80. 

Ttajsybulna,  oceuMtiaa  of  Phyle  by,  i.,  499.    In  Pineos, 
Death  of,  o75. 


Thrasyllns,  i.,  454.  ComsBaader  of  the  AthoaiaB  Heat, 4tl. 
Raised  a  porwerfd  armament  at  Athens,  400.  Defeat  €i, 
ib. 

Threatemag  posture  of  Philippe  affiurs,  li.,  494.  Of  Philip 
by  the  Romans,  438. 

Thncrdides,  opinion  of,  oonceming  tfie  primitiTe  inhahitaats 
of  Greece,  i.,  43. 

ThncydJdes,  son  of  Melesias,  his  nolitied  and  military  tal- 
ents, i.,  300.  Account  by,  <^  toe  elaborate  oratioas  de- 
livered by  the  Corcyreaa  aiad  Corinthian  ambasndors  he- 
fore  the  Athenian  assembly,  393.  Aooount  of  the  placoe 
by,  at  Athens,  335.    Exile  cf,  38 

Thurii,  Athenian  colony  at,  i.,  311 

Thymochares,  i.,  450.    Aotioas  of,  m  the  Hellespont,  463. 

Thymmtes,  king  of  Attica,  i.,  118. 

Thyrea,  capture  oC  i.,  374. 

Tipris,  passage  of  the,  i.,  538 ;  iL,  257. 

Tiauen,  tho  ^neen,  intrigues  of,  with  Alcibiades,  i.,4E<5 

Timagoras,  i.,  344,  439 ;  ii.,  47. 

Timarchus.  i.,  407.    Trid  of,  iu,  137, 13& 

Timidity  or  Psrsens,  ii.,  470. 

Timocracy  of  the  oligarchs,  i.,  157. 

Timocrates,  mission  of,  to  Gneoe,  i.,  501. 

Timocreon  of  Idylns,  a  Rhodian  poet,  character  of  the 
writings  of,  i.,  990. 

Timolaus,  i.,  501.    The  Corinthian  deputy,  506. 

Timomachus,  the  Atheuaa  generd,  ii.,  77. 

Timothens,  expedition  of,  to  the  West,  ii.,  94.  Trid  of.  98. 
Repulse  at  Amphipdisi  08.  Conquests  at,  73.  Trial  at, 
84.    Death  of,  ib. 

Tiridates,  governor  of  Persepolis,  ii.,  909. 

Tisamenus,  tho  meet  celebrated  diviner  in  Greece,  i.,  977. 

Tissaphemes,  appointment  of,  to  the  govenynent  of  the 
maritime  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  i.,  438.  Coafereneea 
of,  with  Lichas  and  the  other  Spartan  commisnoners,444. 
Intimacy  of,  with  Alcibiades,  446.  Conference  of,  with 
Pisander,  449.  Interview  of;  with  the  Peloponnedan  eamr 
nmaders,  449.  Policy  of,  towards  the  Peloponnesiaaa, 
450.  Journey  of,  to  the  Hellespont,  409.  Correspondence 
of,  with  the  Peloponnesians,  404.  Preparations  of,  for 
the  defence  of  Ephesus,  400.  Vidt  of,  te  the  Greeks 
with  a  messa^  from  Artaxerzes,  537.  Accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  Sitace,  538.  Interview  of.  with .  ulearehus, 
039.  Armistice  made  by,  with  DercylUdas,  554.  Truce 
oondaded  hy.  with  Agemlaus,  559.    Execution  o^  501. 

Tisias,  expedition  of,  to  Melos,  l.,  405. 

Tithraustes,  successor  of  Tinaphemes  in  his  satrapy,  i , 
501. 

Tlepdemos,  ii .,  200.    Satrap  of  Carmama,  253, 971 

Tolmidee,  expedition  of,  i.,  303.    Death  of,  306 

Tomb  of  Cyrus,  ii..  903. 

Torone,  surprise  of,  i.,  383.    Recovery  of;  967 

Torture  of  Philotas,  ii.,  913. 

Towns  of  Epims,  pillage  of,  ii..  48^ 

Traces  of  the  Pdsagians  in  Thessaiy,  i.,  43.  Of  the  Phm- 
nicians  in  the  Greek  legends,  55.  Of  Monotheism  in  the 
Greek  mythdog^r,  99. 

Traditiona  oonceming  the  familiarity  of  the  Pelasgians  with 
the  arts  of  life,  i.|  60.  Concerning  foreurn  settlers  in 
Greeoe,  51.  Coincidence  between  the  Egyptian  aad 
Greek,  55 ;  aad  monumenta  of  aacieat  Greece,  ii.,  497. 

Tragedy,  influence  of,  i.,  317. 

Traitors,  Greek,  ii.,  489. 

Tranquillity,  restoration  of,  at  SiCyoo,  ii.,  389. 

Transactions  in  Graece,  review  of,  ii.,  9. 

TnpvaUt  transactions  at,  i.,  540. 

Travels  of  Lyourgus,  i..  194. 

Treaieherone  conduct  of  Paehes  at  Notiom,  i.,  350. 

Treacherous  sssssacrs,  ii.,  295.  Murder  of  Heiedes  by 
Polvsperehon*  3S3. 

Treacneiy  of  Satibamaes,  ii.,  910;  and  defeat  of  Neop- 
tdemus,  999.  Of  the  satrape,  318.  Of  the  Anyranida, 
319.    Effects  of  the,  bjrCdUomtea,  470. 

Treason  of  Cdliithenea,  ii.«  930. 

Treasury,  daagw  of  the  Ddphic,  ii.,  03. 

Treatment  of  Porus,  ii.,  938. 

Trea^  of  peace,  i.,  389.  Between  Athens  aad  Aiigae,  306. 
Between  Peiua  and  Sparta,  449.  With  Artaxerxes,  537. 
Between  Thebea  aad  Athens,  509.  Between  Athens  aad 
Sparta,  ii.,  90.  Ratification  of,  193.  Between  Athena 
and  Thebes,  149.  Of  Naupactns,  «N.  Between  Rone 
aad  the  .Stdians,  431.  Of  Philip  with  Roam,  430.  Of 
Sparta  with  Nabis,  458.    With  the  jBtolians,  409. 

Trid  of  Epaminondas,  ii.,  43.  Of  Pelopidas,  ib.  Of  Iphic- 
rates,  8l    Of  Leocrates,  976^    Of  PdynerdMm,  313. 

Trials,  politiod,  i.,  511.    For  treaaoa,  ii.,  914. 

Tribes  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  i.,  57.  Which  compoeed  the 
Amphictyouo  League,  150.  The  Locrian,  108.  Hie 
Spartan,  581.    The  Attic,  170,  583. 

Ttibuaals  at  Athena,  power  d,  i.,  184.  BxpeaditaM  for, 
el3. 

Tribaaes,  Roiaaa,  the,  aad  the  Spaitaa  aphon 
i.,  143. 

Tribute,  iacieaee  of,  at  Athena,  i.,  307. 
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'Hiecfty  ih»  moat  aacmnt  tem]db  of  Eimlapiiu  ftt|  i ,  63. 

Trienrehy,  reffulfttioa  of  thei  ii.,  145. 

Tripanditoti  mtituiT  at,  ii.,  90S.    Treaty  of  partition  of,  ih. 

TriphyUa,  i.,  40.    Tha  MinyaiuiB,  117. 

Tnezen,  territonr  of,  i.,  S9.    Tho  Dorians  in,  117. 

Trojan  war,  i.,  79-B2. 

Trottblas  at  Corcyra,  i.,  955.    At  Syracue,  863.    Domestic, 

of  Philip,  ii.,  153. 
Trace  for  thirty  years,  i.,  906.    Between  Sparta  and  Athena, 

384.    Between  Spaorta  and  Argoa,  401.    With  Tiasapher- 

nea,  557.    With  the  AtoUana,  ii.,  469. 
Toaralt  at  M iletns,  i.,  455.    In  Athena><489. 
TydvoBj  the  Athenian  nneral,  i.,  484. 
Tjrraanical  djnaatiea,  tna,  i**  150,  160. 
Tyrani^,  orinn  of,  i.,  15(9.    Of  Hippiaa,  191.    Of  Lachares, 

ii.,  959.    Of  Ariatotimas,375.    UfNabia,437.    Remarks 

on,  in  Sparta,  403. 
Tyrant  of  Megara,  i.,  166.    Of  Sicyon,  ii.,  48,  49. 
Tyranta,  policy  of  the,  i.,  150. 
Tyre,  aiege  or,  ii.,  190.    Storm  of,  193.    Entrance  of,  by 

Attalna,  309.    Aaaembly  at,  996. 
Tyriaapea,  ii.,  989,  939,  946. 
Tyro,  le^nd  of,  i.,  09. 
T5rrTheniana,  Bmttiana,  and  Lncaniana,  ambaaaadon  a€,  to 

Alexander  at  Babylon,  ii.,  363. 
Tyrtmia,  i.,  145. 

V. 

Ulyssea,  akiD  of,  aa  an  artificer,  i.,  108. 
Uaagea  of  war  in  the  Heitno  Age,  i.,  89. 
Uxiana,  the,  ii.,  900. 

V. 

Tariooffnamea  of  the  Pelaagian  tribea,  i.,  44. 

Victoriea  oi  Ariatomenea,  i.,  145.    Of  the  Atheniana,  194. 

Victory  of  Pyrrhua,  ii.,  357.    Of  Peraena  over  Sioinina,  476. 

Vie  wa  of  the  Greeka  concerning  Philip'a  power,  ii.,  110. 

Violent  proceedinga  of  the  Thebana  at  Tegea,  ii.,  53. 

Viaiona  and  omena,  ii.,  31. 

Viait  to  Eomenea,  at  Rome,  ii.,  473. 

W. 

War,  art  of,  i.,  103.  The  Achaan,  termination  of,  ii.,  493. 
The  Macedonian,  457.    The  Social,  417,  499. 

Wan,  the  Theban,  i.,  76.  The  Trojan,  79.  Uaagea  of,  89. 
Of  Sparta,  with  Argoa  and  Arcadia,  139.  The  first  Mes- 
senian,  140.  The  aeoond  Mesaenian,  144, 147.  Between 
SparU  and  Tegea,  147.  Tho  first  Sacred  war,  159.  Be- 
tween Arcadia  and  Elia,  il,  51.  Tho  Social,  81,  83. 
The  Sacred,  99, 119.  Of  Philomelna  with  Amphion,  94. 
Between  Philip  and  Olynthna,  105.  In  Cyprua,  397. 
With  the  Bhodiana,  339.  Civil,  in  Macedonia,  353.  Be- 
tween Seleocoa  and  Lyaimachoa,  369.  The  Chremoni- 
dean,  378.  The  Cleomenio,  397.  Preparation  for,  418. 
Tho  Social,  490.  Roman'pretezta  for,  440.  With  Nabia, 
451.    With  Peraena,  476.    The  Achmn,  489-493 

Warfare,  Spartan,  maxima  of,  i.,  137. 

Waminga  of  Niciaa,  i.,  410.    Of  Agelaoa,  ii .,  498. 

Weakneaa  of  Sparta,  ii.,  50. 

Williaioa,  life  of  Alexander,  by,  ii.,  941,  946.  Attack  of, 
on  Tacitus,  966. 

Winter  campaign  in  Pekmonneana,  ii.,  499. 

Women,  the  Spartan,  i.,  135.    The  Athenian,  185. 

Woaderfal  exploita  and  eacape  of  Ariatomenea,  1.,  146 

Worship  in  the  Heroic  Age,  i.,  94.    Of  Heroe,  97. 

iVriting,  the  art  of,  i.,  107, 106. 


X. 

Xanthielea,  the  Greek  general,  i.,  5tt 

Xanthippna,  aon  of  Ariphon,  i.,  947.    Beaieged  Seate,  983. 

Xeniaa,  i.,  598.    Eflforta  of,  to  conquer  the  Eleans  for  Spar 
ta.  536. 

Xenippa,  inTaaion  of,  ii.,  995. 

Xenocratea,  the  philoaopher,  PIatarch*a  character  of,  ii 
993.    MiaaioD  of,  to  Antipater,  concerning  the  Macedo- 
nian garrioon  in  Munychia,  ib, 

Xenophanea,  teneta  of  hia  pluloeopy,  i.,  913. 

Xenophilaa,  aurrender  of,  li.,  391. 

Xenophon,  i.,  387.    Beginning  of  the  Greek  hiatory  by,  469 
With  the  expedition  of  Cyma,  541.   Dream  of,  541.    Ad- 
dreaa  of,  to  the  Greek  armv,  543.    Endearoured  to  nego 
tiate  a  trace  with  the  Cardacbiaaa,  546.    Project  of,  548 
Fortunea  of,  550. 

Xerxea,  i.,  61.    Aoceaaion  of.  348.    Invakrion  of  Greece  by 
249,959.    Expedition  of,  953.   Advance  of,  961.   Retreat 
of,  367.    Murder  of,  993. 

Xerxea  IL,  aoceaaion  and  murder  of,  i.,  373. 

Xuthns,  adrenturea  of,  i.,  65. 

Z. 

Zabatua,  passage  of  the,  i.,  543. 
Zacynthua  delivered  to  the  Romana,  ii.,  461. 
Zadracarta,  arrival  of  Alexander  at,  ii.,  300. 
Zelea,  Arthmiua  of,  i.,  356. 
Zenia,  governor  of  iEolia,  i.,  558. 
Zeno,  teneta  of  hia  philoaophy,  i.,  914. 
Zeaxlppus  and  the  Roman  senate,  ii.,  465 
Zopyrna,  treachery  of,  i.,  933. 
Zoroaster,  code  of  laws  by,  i.,  330. 


APPENDIX. 

Alcibiadea,  oration  against,  i.,  587.    Proaeoution  o^  A. 

Alexander'a  marcbea,  geography  of,  ii.,  503. 

Aieopagoa,  pretended  power  o(,  i.,  586 

Athena,  Conatitution  oi,  i.,  590. 

Attic  tribea,  i.,  583. 

Author  of  the  oration  against  Alcibiadea,  i.,  587.         ' 

Battle  of  Marathon,  date  of  the,  i.,  565. 

Campaign  of  Darios,  i.,  583. 

Cannonna,  the  decree  of,  i.,  590. 

Chai^a  against  Peridea,  i.,  586. 

Chonenea,  fortreaa  of,  ii.,  506. 

Conduct  of  Miltiadea  in  the  Scythian  campaign,  i.,  6flL 

Constitution  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  i.,  590. 

Darios,  Scythian  campaign  of,  i.,  51^ 

Decree  of  Can^onua,  i.,  NO. 

Ecbatana,  the  aite  of,  ii.,  503. 

Forcea  at  Salamia,  i.,  564. 

laaua,  the  battle  of,  ii.,  503. 

Lyaander,  revolutionary  projecta  of,  i.,  591. 

Marathon,  the  battle  of,  i..  584. 

Miltiades,  the  conduct  of,  i.,  583. 

Olynthiaca,  the  order  of  the,  ii.,  501. 

Periclea,  chargea  againat,  i.,  566. 

Persian  gates,  the,  ii.,  506. 

Sogdiana,  the  rock,  ii.,  506. 

Spartan  army,  the,  i.,  583. 

Spartan  Conatitution,  the,  i.,  588. 

Spartan  tribea,  number  of  the,  i.,  561. 

Hiemistocles,  stratagem  of,  i.,  564. 
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